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United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington , April  25,  187G. 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  Congress,  I transmit 
herewith  my  report  for  1875-’76as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisli 
and  Fisheries,  embracing,  first,  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the  causes 
of  the  decrease  of  the  food-fishes  of  the  sea-coast  and  lakes  of  the  United 
States ; and,  secondly,  the  history  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  propa- 
gation of  food-fishes  by  stocking  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  shad,  salmon, 
and  other  valuable  species. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry, 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate ; and 

Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 


A— GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. — INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  commenced  in 
1871,  in  pursuance  of  a law  passed  February  0,  1871,  which  authorized 
and  directed  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a Commissioner  to 
investigate  the  alleged  diminution  of  food-fishes  along  the  sea-coast  and 
in  the  lakes  of  the  United  States ; and,  if  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  to 
suggest  the  proper  method  for  restoring  the  supply.  Having  been 
selected  by  the  President  for  the  duty  in  question,  the  work  was  begun 
during  the  summer  season  of  that  year  at  Wood’s  Holl,  a village  on  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Cape  Cod,  situated  on  the  steamboat-route 
between  Few  Bedford  and  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  was  continued  in 
1872  at  Eastport,  Maine;  in  1873  at  Portland,  Maine;  in  1874  at  Noaukr 
Conn.,  on  Fisher’s  Sound;  and  in  1875  at  Wood’s  Holl  for  the  second 
time.  In  this  way  a general  and  preliminary  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  coast  aud  its  fisheries  was  secured,  and  an  important  foundation 
laid  for  finally  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  research. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  a question  admitting  of  so  much 
argument  and  involving  so  much  antagonism  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
interests  are  concerned  cannot  be  solved  in  a day,  and  that  caution  is 
necessary  before  announcing  any  conclusion  that  is  not  thoroughly  aud 
entirely  based  upon  well-established  premises.  The  operations  of  natural 
and  artificial  causes  must  be  watched  for  a period  of  several  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  what  is  extraneous,  and  of  fixing  attention 
upon  that  which  alone  has  a direct  bearing  upon  the  problem. 

A similar  research,  commencing  at  about  the  same  time,  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  German  Government,  in  some  respects  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  that  prosecuted  by  the  United  States;  and  in  Germany,  as 
here,  the  data  for  a final  decision  have  not  yec  been  attained.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  published  in  the  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Commission 
for  1871  have  not  been  entirely  verified,  especially  as  to  the  infiueuce  of 
certain  agencies  upon  the  fish-supply  ; and  it  is  only  after  a patient  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  that  a deduction  can  be 
reached  which  may  be  considered  as  authorizing  measures  of  legislation. 
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The  work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  in  the  proper  investigation  of  this 
subject,  requires  the  application  of  many  branches  of  science  and  the 
concurrence  of  numerous  specialists.  This  requires  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  conditions — physical,  mechanical,  and  biological — of  the 
waters,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  col- 
lecting ot  accurate  statistics  of  the  catch  ; and  all  these  data  must  be 
known  for  a period  of  years,  although  it  is  hoped  that  the  Commission 
has  nearly  reached  the  point  when  deductions  somewhat  definite  can  be 
made.  In  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  ocean  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, it  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  already  covered 
by  other  branches  of  the  government.  Thus  the  hydrography  of  the 
coast,  the  general  character  of  the  sea-bottoiu,  the  nature  of  the  tides, 
etc.,  are  well  pointed  out  in  the  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office.  There  are  required,  however,  in  addition  to  what 
is  available,  long-continned  and  careful  observations  of  the  temperatures 
of  the  water  at  the  surface,  at  the  bottom,  and  at  intermediate  points — 
these  studied  in  connection  with  the  local  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere ; determinations  of  the  chemical  composition  and  of  the  density  of 
the  water ; of  the  precise  relation  of  the  various  portions  of  the  sea- 
bottom  or  of  the  water  to  the  entire  animal  life — to  be  shown  only  by  tho 
use  of  the  trawl,  the  dredge  and  the  towing-net ; a study  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  animal  life  throughout  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  an 
examination  of  the  vegetation,  especially  of  the  different  species  of  algae, 
which  also  have  an  important  relation  to  the  problem — all  these  and 
other  subjects  have  been  considered  by  the  Commission,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  eminent  naturalists  and  physicists  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  only  foreign  governments  by  which  a precisely  similar  inquiry  has 
been  carried  on  are  those  of  Germany  (already  referred  to),  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  the  two  latter  having  been  especially  diligent  in  the  research, 
bringing  all  the  national  resources  to  the  aid  of  the  fisheries,  not  only 
in  determining  their  theory,  but  also  in  facilitating  their  practice. 

The  Norwegian  Government,  especially,  not  only  keeps  a government 
vessel,  with  one  of  its  most  eminent  zoologists,  Prof.  G.  O.  Sars,  and 
several  assistants,  on  the  great  cod  and  other  sea  fishery  grounds  dur- 
ing the  season,  to  determine  all  the  points  in  which  assistance  can 
be  rendered  to  the  fishermen,  but  it  has  actually  constructed  a line  of 
telegraph,  mostly  submarine,  along  the  entire  coast  and  stationed  pa- 
trols at  short  intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  casual  occurrence  of  a 
school  of  herring  at  any  point  along  the  coast  is  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  fishermen,  who  can  then  unite  and  utilize  what  may 
be  the  only  opportunity  of  the  year  to  secure  a full  fare. 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Europe 
and  America,  has  added  a vast  amount  of  information,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  important. 

As  already  stated,  the  original  object  of  the  creation  of  the  United 
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States  Commission  was  simply  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  just  referred  to, 
and  a small  appropriation  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost,  especially  as 
Congress,  by  its  act,  directed  that  all  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government  should  render  such  aid  to  the  Commission  as  might  be  in 
their  power. 

In  the  second  year,  however,  of  the  Commission  an  additional  fea- 
ture was  ingrafted,  namely,  that  of  the  propagation  and  actual  multi- 
plication of  the  food-fislies. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  7,  1S72,  of  the  American  Fish-Culturists 
Association,  a committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  as  to 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  actual  aid  in  restoring  fish  to  the  de- 
pleted waters  of  the  United  States,  or  in  stocking  them  with  new  and 
useful  food- fishes. 

This  committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  Shepard  Page  was  chairman, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  presented  their  case.  A favorable  conclusion  was 
reached,  and  the  sundry  civil  bill  as  reported  contained  an  appropria- 
tion of  810,000  for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  ; but  an  item  of  815,000,  inserted  by  the  Senate,  became  a law, 
thus  establishing  a new  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Since 
then  increasing  appropriations  have  been  made  year  by  year. 

The  country  fully  sustained  the  action  of  Congress  in  giving  the 
experiment  a fair  trial,  being  well  satisfied  that  if  successful  the  bene- 
fits would  be  vastly  more  than  proportionate  to  the  expenditures.  The 
public  sympathy  with  the  subject  has  also  been  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  a,  large 
proportion  of  the  States  have  organized  state  commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  the  interests  of  their  waters  and  of  co-operating 
with  the  United  States  Commission  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  end. 

The  active  field-work  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  there- 
fore, formerly  confined  to  the  summer,  now  embraces  almost  the  entire 
year — the  hatching  of  shad  covering  a period  from  March  until  Au- 
gust ; that  of  the  California  salmon  from  June  until  November;  of  the 
Penobscot  salmon  from  June  until  the  ensuing  March  or  April ; of  the 
Landlocked  salmon  from  September  until  March ; and  of  the  whitefish 
from  October  until  March. 

An  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  is  necessarily 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  the  applications  for  fish,  inquiries  as 
to  proper  methods  of  stocking  certain  waters,  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  movement  of  the  fish  and  their  introduction  into  suitable 
localities,  and  attention  to  other  business  details,  making  a very  oner- 
ous and  exhaustive  aggregate  of  office- work. 

Each  department  of  the  field-work  has  a special  expert  in  charge  of  it, 
to  whose  industry,  energy,  and  ability,  the  Commission  owes  whatever 
success  it  has  met  with  in  prosecuting  its  labors.  Thus,  for  the  sea- 
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coast  inquiry,  the  subject  of  the  invertebrate  marine  animals  has  been 
in  charge  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  with  assistants  varying  in  different 
years;  that  of  the  vertebrates,  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Milner,  assistant  fish  commissioner,  while  rendering  aid  in  the 
general  details  of  the  fish-producing  department,  has  entire  charge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  hatching  and  distribution  of  the  shad, 
as  has  Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkins  of  the  Sea-  and  Landlocked  salmon  estab- 
lishments in  Maine,  and  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  of  the  salmon-fishing  sta- 
tion on  the  McCloud  Biver.  To  all  of  these  gentlemen  I am  happy  thus 
to  render  a public  acknowledgment  for  hearty  and  efficient  service. 

To  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  the  very  able  commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  I am  indebted  for  most  important  co-operation  in  the 
hatching  of  shad  and  salmon  for  distribution  throughout  the  country,  his 
machinery  and  hatching  establishment  having  been  freely  at  my  com- 
mand, and  his  men  employed  at  various  times  in  the  transportation  of  the 
latter  fish.  The  aid  of  other  State  Fish  commissioners  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

* The  difficulty  of  confining  the  annual  report  of  operations  to  the 
cardinal  year  has  been  already  explained,  the  shad-hatching  work  for  a 
given  season  alone  commencing  and  finishing  between  January  and 
December.  The  other  branches  have  usually  been  considered  in  each 
report  from  their  commencement  to  their  close,  which  consequently 
involves  the  carrying  of  certain  topics  into  the  following  year.  The  last 
published  report  of  the  Commission,  or  the  third,  embraced  the  seasons 
of  1873-74  and  1874-75;  the  present  one  (or  the  fourth)  will  be  less 
extensive,  but  while  bringing  the  history  of  a certain  portion  of  the 
operations  up  to  the  beginning  of  1877,  will  also  include  some  matters 
that  should  have  appeared  in  a preceding  volume  but  which  was  not 
furnished  in  time  by  the  authors.  The  history  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commission,  therefore,  in  the  present  volume  will,  as  usual,  be  given 
under  the  two  heads  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Sea  and  Lake  Fisheries, 
and  the  Propagation  of  Food-Fishes — the  former  covering  the  whole 
of  the  years  1875  and  187C;  the  latter,  187G  and  the  early  part  of  1877. 

B — INQUIRY  INTO  THE  DECREASE  OF  FOOD-FISHES. 

2. — INVESTIGATIONS  IN  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  1875. 

The  successive  centers  from  which  investigations  into  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  were  prosecuted  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being  at 
Wood’s  noil,  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Noank.  Wood’s  Holl  was  again 
selected  as  a station  in  1875,  as  the  interval  of  four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  work  at  the  same  place  rendered 
it  probable  that  a second  visit  at  this  time  would  give  the  means  for 
determining  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  fish-supply.  An  additional 
object  in  taking  this  station  was  its  convenience  in  securing  material  tor 
the  fisheries  display  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
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1S7G.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress,  in  tlie  early  spring  of 
1875,  to  enable  tbe  various  executive  departments  of  tbe  Government  to 
present  an  exhibit  of  the  character  and  extent  of  their  operations, 
to  include  a representation  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  aud  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  their  primary  applications  to  the  wants 
and  luxuries  of  man.  Among  the  departments  designated  by  the  act 
was  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  for  the  purposes  of  which  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made. 

As  the  south  coast  of  New  England  furnished  an  excellent  ground  for 
securing  a portion  of  the  material  for  this  exhibition,  Wood’s  Holl,  as 
being  the  most  convenient  station  yet  established  by  the  Commission, 
was  found  to  be  very  available. 

Reference,  in  the  previous  report,  has  been  made  to  the  supply,  under 
the  law,  by  the  Navy  Department,  of  thesteam-tug  Blue  Light,  a staunch 
vessel  of  about  85  tons,  and  well  adapted  for  the  inshore  work.  Her 
first  cruise  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  was  at  Portland;  her  second, 
at  Noauk.  She  was  again  furnished  by  the  Department  in  1875,  and,  as 
before,  was  under  the  command  of  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Kidder  was  detailed  to  act  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  having  acquired 
well-merited  distinction  while  serving  in  a similar  capacity  during  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Expedition,  on  board  the  Swatara,  and  at  Kerguelen 
Land. 

The  Commissioner  reached  Wood's  Holl  on  the  21st  of  June,  with  his 
assistants,  and  immediately  commenced  his  labors,  the  field  of  inquiry 
and  research  being  proportionally  enlarged  on  the  arrival  of  the  Blue 
Light  on  the  12th  of  July. 

As  before,  the  inquiry  into  the  invertebrate  animals  was  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  1.  Smith,  Mr. 
S.  F.  Clark  and  Mr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  The  work  connected  with  the  fishes 
aud  cetaceans  was  directed  by  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  assisted  by  Mr.Tarle- 
ton  H.  Bean,  Capt.  H.  C.  Chester  and  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards.  With  the 
special  object  of  securing  illustrations  for  the  Centennial  display,  the 
services  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Blake  and  J.  H.  Richard,  artists,  T.  W.  Smillie, 
photographer,  and  Mr.  William  Palmer,  modeler,  were  engaged. 

As  usual,  a number  of  scientific  specialists  embraced  the  occasion  fur- 
nished by  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  the  Commission  to  visit 
Wood’s  Holl  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  investigations,  remain- 
ing there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  custodian  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History ; Dr.  William  G.  Farlow,  professor  of  botany  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege; Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cam- 
bridge; Mr.  Symouds,  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society;  Prof. 
Theodore  Gill  and  Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Sander- 
son Smith,  of  New  York;  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton,  Mr.  Oscar  Harger,  aud  Mr. 
J.  K.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College.  Wood’s  Holl  was  also  visited  for 
shorter  periods  by  numerous  persons  interested  in  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  and  desirous  of  witnessing  their  nature;  among  them  Mr. 
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William  C.  Wyckoff,  the  scientific  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who, 
as  in  previous  years,  gave  through  the  columns  of  the  Tribune  an  ex- 
tended and  popular  account  of  what  was  being  done. 

Wood's  Roll  Laboratory. — At  the  various  summer  stations  of  the  Com- 
mission, temporary  and  sometimes  inconvenient  quarters  were  alone 
available  for  the  reception  and  investigation  of  the  collections.  The 
necessity  for  more  permanent  accommodation  for  1875  was  felt  very 
urgently,  especially  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the  operations  with 
the  Centennial  exhibit.  The  Light-House  Board  has  had  for  several 
years  a station  at  Wood’s  Holl  for -the  storage  of  material  and  supplies 
required  for  the  light-houses  and  light-vessels  of  the  Second  Light  house 
District,  and  as  a station  for  the  buoy-tender.  A large  shed,  not  imme- 
diately needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  liglit-house  establishment,  was,  by 
permission  of  the  Board,  altered  so  as  to  constitute  a convenient  lab- 
oratory for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  an  additional  story  having  been 
attached  and  an  open  portion  of  the  first  story  being  inclosed.  This  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  was 
found,  when  completed,  to  answer  a most  admirable  purpose,  being  thus 
provided  with  two  floors  or  stories,  each  floor  being  sufficiently  solid 
and  substantial  for  the  prosecution  of  microscopical  investigation.  A 
reservoir  of  5,000  gallons  capacity  was  erected,  and  filled  by  a wind- 
mill air-pump;  and  from  this,  water  was  conducted  through  pipes  into 
both  stories  and  distributed  to  the  various  tanks,  aquaria,  and  other 
working  apparatus  of  the  Commission. 

The  establishment  was  suitably  fitted  up  with  tables,  presses,  jars, 
and  other  necessary  appliances  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  building 
erected  by  Professor  Agassiz  at  Penikese,  is  the  first  formal  and  per- 
manent sea-coast  laboratory  constructed  and  put  into  operation,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  in  the  United  States. 

The  expense  of  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  laboratory,  plumber’s 
work,  the  aquaria,  etc.,  was  met  from  contributions  kindly  furnished  by 
AI r.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Forbes,  of  Naushou,  and  Mr.  liobert  L.  Stuart, 
of  New  York,  to  whom  a public  acknowledgment  is  due  for  their  lib- 
erality. The  Hartford  Automatic  Windmill  Company  is  also  to  be 
considered  as  a contributor,  having  deducted  $100  Irom  their  bill  for  the 
pumping  apparatus. 

As  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  continued  through  the  season 
with  very  great  success,  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  fishery  inquiry 
were  obtained  (which  will  form  the  subject  of  a special  report),  and  very 
large  collections  of  marine  animals  for  exhibition  were  secured.  The 
season  closed  with  the  departure  of  the  Blue  Light  for  her  station  at 
New  London  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  on  the  30th  the  various 
members  of  the  party  left  for  their  respective  homes. 

Statistics  of  the  whale-fishery.— Among  the  objects  to  which  the  inquiry 
of  the  Commission  has  been  directed  is  that  of  the  condition  ot  the 
American  whale-fishery  and  the  causes  of  its  decline.  Some  time  was 
spent  at  Nantucket  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  on  this  subject,  that 
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place  having  been  formerly  the  center  of  operations  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness, although  now  without  a single  whaling-vessel  in  service. 

Finding  that  Mr.  Alexander  Starbuck,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  had  been 
engaged  in  a somewhat  similar  inquiry,  arrangements  were  made  with 
him  to  prepare  a special  account  of  the  subject,  which  might  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  a Centennial  report.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  is 
submitted  in  the  present  volume,  of  which  it  constitutes  705  pages. 
In  addition  to  a general  history  of  the  whale-fishery  from  almost 
its  very  commencement,  the  report  includes  a list  of  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can vessel  which  was  ever  engaged  in  the  business,  the  name  of  its  cap- 
tain, its  agent,  its  field  of  operations,  and  its  catch  ; also  the  vary- 
ing quantities  of  oil,  sperm,  and  bone  obtained,  and  their  average  prices 
for  each  year,  the  whole  involving  a great  amount  of  research,  with  a 
result  extremely  creditable  to  the  author. 

3._INVesTIGATIONS  and  OPERATIONS  OF  1870. 

The  necessity  of  attendance  upon  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  exhibits  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  National  Museum,  and  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  prevented  any  active  work  being  done  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commissioner  during  the  season  of  1870, 
and  no  application  was  made  to  the  Navy  Department  for  the  use  of  a 
steamer  as  in  the  three  previous  years.  The  laboratory,  however,  at 
Woods’  noli,  was  opened  for  the  service  of  a number  of  scientific  inves- 
tigators, to  whom  every  facility  and  assistance  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Viual  N.  Edwards,  in  charge  of  the  station.  The  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations will  be  available  to  the  Commission  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.  Mr.  Edwards,  also,  who  is  stationed  at  Woods’  Holl  throughout 
the  year,  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  take  careful  note  of  all  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  water  and  of  its  inhabitants,  making  collectionsof  speci- 
mens, both  of  surface  and  deep-sea  species,  thus  gathering  many  new 
facts  for  consideration.  Ilis  observations  during  the  period  of  the  year 
not  covered  by  the  active  work  of  the  Commission,  have  given  to  this 
station  a very  great  prominence  ; and  there  are  few  points,  even  on  the 
coast  of  Europe,  the  natural  history  of  which  is  now  better  known.  Of 
over  130  species  of  fishes  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  Commission 
from  Woods’  Holl,  a large  per  cent,  have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

Government  exhibit  of  Jish  and  fisheries  at  Philadelphia  in  1870. — 
With  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1870,  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  has  had  a special  relation,  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  appropriations  for  a government  display  on  that  occasion  the 
Commission  was  especially  included,  an  appropriation  being  made  for 
the  expense  of  showing  everything  illustrating  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  fish  culture  and  the  apparatus  and  results  of  the  American 
fisheries.  The  Commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  one  of 
the  board  of  government  officers,  to  take  charge  of  the  general  display. 
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In  the  building  as  erected  from  the  appropriation,  a space  of  G,000  feet 
was  assigned  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Fish  Commission;  but  this  proving 
insufficient,  a portion  of  that  granted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
utilized,  the  entire  surface  occupied  being  about  15,000  square  feet. 
Nothing  was  shown  on  this  occasion  but  what  was  purely  American  in 
character,  and  much  admiration  was  expressed  by  foreign  visitors  at  the 
completeness  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  the  Maryland  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  also 
exhibited  his  peculiar  apparatus  for  the  hatching  of  fishes,  model  of  shad 
fishery  operations,  and  special  illustrations  of  the  oyster  industry,  which 
were  duly  appreciated.  In  his  jars  were  hatched  out  large  numbers 
of  the  eggs  of  California  salmon,  furnished  him  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  for  the  purpose,  wThich  operation  constantly  attracted 
a large  crowd  of  observers. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  tbe  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission was  a series  of  casts  in  plaster  and  papier  mache  of  the  principal 
food-fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  cetaceans,  marine  tor- 
toises, etc. 

No  special  exhibits  of  fish  culture  were  made  at  the  Centennial  other 
than  by  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  although  a very 
complete  series  of  the  apparatus  and  the  products  of  their  fisheries  were 
shown  by  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Japan,  China,  and  some  other 
countries.  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  I am  enabled  to  say  that, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  these  foreign  objects  were  all  presented  to 
the  United  States  Government  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  exhibition,  and  are 
now  stored  in  Washington  awaiting  that  opportunity  of  display  for 
which  a new  building  has  been  asked. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a meeting  of  the  State 
Fish  Commissioners,  held  on  the  5th  of  October.  In  a subsequent  part 
of  the  report  tbe  character  and  proceedings  of  this  convention  will  bo 
further  indicated. 

C— THE  PROPAGATION  OF  FOOD-FISHES* 

4. — general  considerations. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  during  the  year 
have,  in  the  main,  been  satisfactory.  Some  disappointment  has  been 
experienced  in  not  obtaining  a sufficient  stock  of  young  fish  of  certain 
species  to  meet  all  applications,  but  steady  progress  has  been  made,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  problem  of  restoring  depleted 
waters  to  their  former  abundance,  or  of  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of 

* It  has  been  found  impossible  to  confine  tbe  account  of  operations  to  any  one  cur- 
rent year,  tbe  record  relating  more  particularly  to  tbe  interval  from  April  to  April. 
The  previous  report  brought  tbe  history  of  the  propagation  of  food-fishes  to  the  close 
of  1875  (in  part  into  April  of  187G),  with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  California 
salmon,  of  which  the  statistics  for  the  season  of  1874-75  were  the  latest. 

But  little  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  to  carp,  whitetish,  and  landlocked 
salmon,  which  now  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  operations. 
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fish,  will  in  time  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
is  done  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  and  their  judicious  administration. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  important  advances  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  the  methods  of  fish  culture  and  of  the 
transportation  offish,  and  that  these  have  resulted  principally  from  the 
labors  of  those  connected  with  the  various  State  Fish  Commissions  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  more  important  improvements,  per- 
haps, have  been  suggested  by  the  member  of  the  New  York  State  hatch- 
ing establishment  under  Mr.  Seth  Green,  and  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  the 
Maryland  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  attention  which  the  art  of  fish  culture 
has  received  in  Europe,  this  country  has  found  little  occasion  to  adopt 
any  foreign  methods  or  processes;  indeed,  the  American  methods  have 
been  received  with  very  great  favor  in  Europe,  and  constant  applications 
have  been  made  for  descriptions,  drawings,  and  models  of  the  American 
apparatus. 

Applications  for  eggs  and  young  fish. — In  the  infancy  of  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  Commissioner  and  his  assist- 
ants were  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  make  their  own  selections  of  suit- 
able places  of  deposit  of  the  young  fish.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  State  commissioners  much  of  this  responsibility  has  been 
removed  ; the  latter  gentlemen,  having  better  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  waters  and  the  most  suitable  points  for  the  introduction  of  the  fish, 
in  many  cases  receiving  the  eggs  from  the  United  States  establishments 
and  having  them  hatched  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  of  private 
subscriptions. 

There  has  also  been  a very  rapid  increase,  very  largely  through  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  number  of  applications  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Commission.  The  ratio  of  the  increase,  and  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cations made,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  number  and  character  of  applications  for  fishes  from  1873  to 
187G,  inclusive.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  California  salmon  is 
in  greatest  request : 


Number  of 
applications. 

1873  19 

1874  42 

1875  52 

1876  174 


Total 287 

Shad 88 

California  salmon 123 

Atlantic  salmon 27 

Land-locked  salmon 38 

Whitefish 9 

Eels 2 


Total 287 
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While  every  effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  to  meet  all 
reasonable  calls  for  eggs  and  fish,  the  limitations  in  this  respect  may  be 
easily  appreciated,  these  relating  more  particularly  to  the  appropriation, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a sufficiency  of  spawn,  and  the  time  required 
for  training  a select  body  of  men  for  the  special  service  required  by  the 
Commission. 

Congress,  from  the  beginning,  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  object  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  has  furnished  all 
the  assistance  for  which  application  has  been  made.  The  appropriations 
have  been  increased  from  year  to  year  as  a judicious  expenditure 
became  possible. 

The  ability  to  secure  a supply  of  eggs  of  the  food  fishes  is  a matter 
depending  largely  upon  circumstances ; sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
shad  or  salmon,  the  number  obtainable  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  all 
the  attention  that  can  be  devoted  to  them;  at  others,  the  run  of  spawn- 
ing fish  is  greatly  diminished  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  temper- 
ature, the  height  or  the  turbidity  of  the  water,  artificial  obstruction, 
etc.,  and  much  disappointment  ensues.  Gradually,  however,  with  the 
increasing  experience  of  the  assistants  of  the  Commission,  a better 
knowledge  of  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  fish,  improved  apparatus, 
and  the  extension  of  the  number  of  stations,  the  difficulty  has  been 
overcome;  and  it  is  now  quite  possible  to  calculate  with  considerable 
precision  the  result  to  be  expected  for  any  given  year  from  a certain 
appropriation. 

At  present  the  applications  are  increasing  in  a much  greater  ratio  than 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  and  the  actual  facilities  for  securing 
the  eggs.  The  Commission  endeavors  to  make  the  distribution  as  equit- 
able as  possible,  so  that  no  one  portion  of  the  country  shall  appear  to  be 
favored  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  a certain  amount  of  disappoint- 
ment is  sometimes  expressed  at  the  failure  to  introduce  the  fish  at 
some  particular  poiut  designated,  when  the  deposit  has  actually  been 
made  in  the  same  waters  nearer  their  source.  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood that  the  greater  amount  of  runway  between  the  place  of  deposit 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  ocean  the  better  it  is  for  the  fish,  as  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  the  water  is  generally  cooler  and  more 
free  from  destructive  fishes  that  would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  fry 
after  introduction. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  inhabitants  on  the  Lower  Ohio  are 
benefited  by  the  introduction  of  fish  into  the  headwaters  of  its  tribu- 
taries, and  those  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  receive  the  advantage  of  all 
the  distribution  to  points  on  any  stream  that  discharges  its  contents 
into  the  ‘‘Father  of  Waters.” 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  better  served  by 
the  planting  of  salmon  or  shad  in  waters  of  the  Connecticut  Fiver  in 
the  States  of  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  than  they  would  be  if  these 
were  placed  within  their  own  States. 
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As  will  be  seen  in  a subsequent  portion  of  this  report,  applications  for 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  a number  of  calls  having  been  received  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
These  have  been  met,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  crippling  the 
home  distribution;  in  most  cases  the  actual  expenses  have  been  re- 
funded, thus  affording  the  means  of  extending  operations  in  proportion. 

A special  object  in  encouraging  or  superintending  the  transmission  of 
eggs  or  young  fish  to  foreign  countries  has  been  the  desire  to  secure  the 
information  necessary  to  bring  back  in  return  new  varieties  of  useful 
food  fishes  for  introduction  into  American  waters. 

Distribution  of  eggs  and  of  young  fish. — The  operations  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  have  thus  far  been  con  fined  almost  entirely  to  the 
anadromous  species,  or  those  which,  although  born  in  the  upper  waters 
of  rivers,  receive  there  but  a small  portion  of  their  growth,  and  after  a 
few  months’  sojourn  descend  to  the  ocean,  and  there  remaining  until 
reaching  full  maturity;  this  in  most  cases  requiring  a period  of  about 
four  years.  After  this  they  return  to  their  starting  point,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction,  and  scarcely  ever  taking  au}^  food  during  this 
period. 

The  propagation  and  distribution  of  such  species  as  trout,  black  bass, 
perch,  etc.,  have  been  left  to  the  State  commissions,  as  more  especially 
appropriate  to  them,  these  fish  being  local  in  their  habits,  living  the 
year  round  in  or  near  the  same  spot,  and  depending  for  food  upon  what 
they  can  catch  around  them. 

The  principal  work  of  the  United  States  Commission  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  salmon,  Sahno  salar ; the  Landlocked  salmon, 
a variety  of  the  same  species,  localized  in  ponds  or  lakes;  the  Cali- 
fornia salmon,  Salmo  quinnat , and  the  shad,  Alosa  sapidissima.  Some- 
thing has  beeu  done  with  the  whitefish,  Goregonus  albus , but  less  than 
would  be  necessary  if  this  were  not  a favorite  subject  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  certain  States.  The  introduction  of  the  European  carp  has 
also  been  a matter  of  attention  by  the  Commission. 

Relation  to  the  Fish  Culturists>  Association. — The  American  Fish  Cul- 
turists  Association  is  an  organization  which  has  also  performed  a large 
part  of  the  work  of  progress  referred  to,  its  annual  meetings,  begun  in 
1871,  and  continued  since,  invoking  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  experts  in  fish  culture,  as  well  as  of  many  members  of  State  fish  com- 
missions, and  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
suggestions,  and  of  forming  personal  acquaintances  between  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  common  object.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  first  authoritative  suggestion  of  the  propriety  and  im- 
portance of  Federal  action  in  regard  to  the  stocking  of  the  common 
waters  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  this  body,  a committee  hav- 
ing been  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  1871  to  memorialize  Congress  on 
the  subject,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  report.  The 
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valuable  counsel  and  advice  of  the  officers  and  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation have  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, and  have  been  made  use  of  in  many  important  instances. 

Relation  to  State  Jish  commissions. — The  rapidly-increasing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  fish  culture  and  the  appreciation  of  the  benefits  it  is 
likely  to  render  to  the  country  at  large  is  shown  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  State  fish  commissions  appointed  since  the  commencement  of  fish- 
breeding  operations  by  the  United  States.  In  1871  the  whole  number 
of  State  commissions  in  actual  operation  consisted  only  of  those  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  California.  At  the  present  time,  however,  no 
fewer  than  twenty  States  are  provided  with  such  officers;  and  while  some 
have  but  a small  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  others  have  had 
placed  at  their  command  a supply  more  or  less  adequate  to  their  needs. 

At  their  request  the  United  States  Commissioner  had  for  several  years 
past  called  meetiugs  of  the  State  Fish  commissioners.  In  1874  and  1875 
these  were  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  annual  February  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  American  Fish  Culturists’  Association.  At  the  meeting 
of  1875,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  the  convention  for  187G  should 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition  ; and  this  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  was  attended  by  nineteen  commis- 
sioners from  ten  States.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  presided. 

A special  subject  of  consideration  at  this  meeting  was  the  propriety 
and  character  of  inter-State  legislation  on  the  subject  of  fish  and  the 
fisheries,  and  the  relations  of  the  general  government  to  the  common 
waters  or  to  the  high  seas.  A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Milner,  the  Assistant  Uuited  States  Commissioner,  which  was  approved 
by  the  convention.  This  communication,  then  in  an  imperfect  and  unfin- 
ished condition,  will  soon  be  presented  for  publication. 

The  methods  and  plans  of  the  United  States  Commission  in  stocking 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  were  entirely  approved,  and  their 
continuance  on  as  large  a scale  as  the  funds  would  permit  was  recom- 
mended. Attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  impossibility  of 
securing  proper  action  by  the  States  alone  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
important  fish,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  should  Ohio  under- 
take to  introduce  salmon  or  shad  into  her  waters  at  her  own  expense  the 
fish,  necessarily  descending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  order  to  receive 
their  full  growth,  would  return  along  the  borders  of  or  through  a large 
number  of  States  before  they  could  reach  the  waters  from  which  they 
started,  those  actually  accomplishing  this  feat  being  but  a small  fraction 
of  the  original  number. 

The  States  nearer  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  again,  would  not  find  in  the 
Mississippi  a suitable  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  young  fish,  and  con- 
sequently any  effort  or  expenditure  that  might  be  made  would  be  neu- 
tralized. When,  however,  the  work  is  done  by  the  general  government, 
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it  is  a matter  of  comparative  indifference  where  the  fish  are  captured, 
so  that  they  are  developed  and  made  available  for  the  needs  of  the 
country.  At  whatever  point  taken,  they  will  find  a market  wTherever  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  for  them,  and  the  country  at  large  be  benefited. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  States  were  considered  to  refer  more  espe- 
cially to  the  question  of  the  protection  of  the  fish  introduced  either  by 
themselves  or  by  the  United  States  Commission,  a system  of  forbear- 
ance and  harmonious  action  being  necessary  in  order  that  all  may  be 
properly  benefited.  This  is  especially  necessary  where  a river  runs 
successively  through  two  or  more  States,  as  the  Connecticut.  What- 
ever be  the  amount  of  effort  or  expenditure  in  regard  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  fish  made  by  the  States  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  that  river, 
all  might  be  entirely  neutralized  by  a neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  to  prevent  such  a practice  of  fishing  as  to  season  and 
extent,  as  would  cut  off  more  or  less  completely  the  ascent  of  the  fish 
above  her  territorial  limits. 

Another  subject  of  consideration  by  the  convention  was  the  hybrid- 
izing of  fish,  with  a view  of  removing  the  instinct  of  migration,  and  by 
the  atrophy  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  allowing  a more  rapid  accession  of 
flesh  and  of  fat,  as  is  the  case  with  hybrids  and  castrated  domestic 
animals. 

The  convention  adjourned,  after  a harmonious  session,  to  meet,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  U nited  States  Commissioner,  at  Chicago,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1877. 

The  necessity  of  aid  to  the  State  Fish-hatching  establishment  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a general  principle,  the  expense  to  any  one  or  even 
two  States  involved  in  the  erection  of  a suitable  hatching  establish- 
ment for  salmon,  and  in  obtaining  their  eggs,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  finding  outside  their  own  limits  a legitimate  and  proper  scene  of 
operations  is  an  effectual  obstacle : and  eveu  were  it  possible  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  the  funds  would  all  be  exhausted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  eggs,  leaving  nothing  for  their  subsequent  hatching  out 
and  ultimate  distribution.  By  the  present  method  the  entire  cost  is 
borne  by  the  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Commission,  and  the 
eggs  are  supplied  as  far  as  possible  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  asked 
for  by  the  several  State  commissioners,  who  meet  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation from  the  hatching-station,  their  development,  and  their  sub- 
sequent introduction  into  the  waters,  the  result  being  a harmony  of 
action  and  concurrent  working  toward  a common  end. 

In  some  instances  States  more  particularly  interested  have  contributed 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  eggs,  for  which  they  received  a pro  rata 
return  from  the  United  States  Commission.  Thus,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Maine  have  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  salmon  eggs 
in  the  last-mentioned  State,  while  the  State  of  California  furnished  a 
liberal  appropriation  toward  the  expense  of  operations  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River. 
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The  work  of  the  hatching  of  shad  on  the  Connecticut  River  has  been 
prosecuted  with  the  moral  co-operation  and  support  of  the  fish  commis- 
sioners  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  although  no  funds  have  been 
contributed  by  them.  In  the  hatching  of  shad  in  the  Susquehanna, 
very  effective  and  important  assistance  has  been  experienced  from  Mr. 
Ferguson,  commissioner  of  Maryland. 

Inter-State  relations  and  co-operation. — A very  satisfactory  feeling  has 
been  manifested  by  the  commissioners  of  adjacent  States  in  regard  to 
mutual  co-operation.  The  New  England  commissioners  have  for  several 
years  past  had  annual  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  experiences  and 
tor  the  promotion  ot  the  cause  which  they  represent,  all  action  in  ref- 
erence to  the  fisheries  of  the  Connecticut  being  decided  upon  by  the 
commissioners  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  all  relating  to  the  Merrimack,  by  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The  commissions  of  several  adjacent  Western  States  have  also  main- 
tained a similar  relation  to  each  other.  In  not  a few  instances  the  eggs 
destined  for  States  without  State  commissioners  or  without  State  hatch- 
ing establishments  have  been  hatched  out  for  them  by  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors. 

Relation  to  the  Government  bureaus. — For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
operations  of  the  Commission  in  the  hatching  of  shad  in  the  Potomac 
River,  Captain  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  had  special  tables  prepared  of  the  variations  of  the  tide  in  the 
Potomac  River  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1875 
and  187G.  These  wrere  found  to  be  of  great  service. 

Relation  of  United  States  and  State  Commissions  to  private  individuals. — 
Private  means  have  in  a few  instances  been  used  disinterestedly  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  well  illustrating  the  existence  of  a generous  appreciation  of 
the  work  and  the  great  faith  entertained  in  its  ultimate  results.  A 
noteworthy  instance  of  public  spirit  in  advancing  a common  interest 
has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbank,  of  Chicago,  who  has  ex- 
pended several  thousand  dollars  in  stocking  with  fishes  to  its  utmost 
capacity  Geneva  Lake,  a body  of  water  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin, 
spring-fed,  deep,  and  remarkably  full  of  invertebrate  life,  and  with  an 
area  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  acres.  His  object  was  to  determine  “as 
soon  as  possible,  by  planting  a very  large  number  of  fish  in  a lake  per- 
fectly adapted  by  nature — so  far  as  any  small  fresh-water  lake  can  be— 
the  practicability  of  stocking  small  lakes  with  the  better  varieties  of 
food-fishes.” 

In  the  appended  table  is  given  the  number  of  young  fishes  introduced 
into  this  lake  in  1875  and  1870,  the  two  years  during  which  Mr.  Fair- 
bank  has  continued  his  enterprise.  The  California  salmon  and  the  land- 
locked salmon  were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Commission. 
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Table  of  the  number  of  young  fishes  put  into  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin. 


Fishes. 

1875. 

187 (i. 

Total. 

50,  000 
250,  00U 
10,  000 

25,  000 

C 100,0001 
1 *15, 0005 

150,  000 
750,  000 
10,  000 
( 50,  000  ( 

\ *15,  000  5 

750,  000 
1,500,  000 

200,  000 
1,  000,  000 
20,  COO 

00,  000 

865,  000 
1,  500.  000 

Land-locked  salmon 

• 

'VYnll-ovful  nikft  . _ 

3,  G75,  000 

* Furnished  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


For  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  object,  Mr.  Fairbank  erected  a 
hatching-house,  and  provided  it  with  an  expert,  and  expects  to  enlarge,  if 
possible,  his  work  in  the  ensuing  year. 

In  1875,  Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford  contributed  $1,000  to  meet  the 
expense  of  introducing  1,000,000  fry  of  the  California  salmon  in  the 
Sacramento  River. 

Dr.  Capehart,  of  Avoca,  N.  C.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  residing  near  the  same  place,  expended  about  $G5Q  in  hatching 
shad  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

Public  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Brackett,  one  of  the  fish 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  who,  through  Mr.  Frederick  Curtis, 
his  attorney,  formally  presented  to  the  Uuited  States  Fish  Commission 
the  free  and  perpetual  use  of  the  well-known  Brackett  hatching  box. 
This  apparatus  is  specially  intended  for  the  hatching  of  eggs  of  shad  and 
other  fish,  in  running  water,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  circum 
stances  as  that  of  Mr.  Green,  which  it  replaces  very  satisfactorily.  Au 
illustration  of  this  invention  will  be  found  on  page  579  of  the  Report 
of  the  Fish  Commission  of  1872-73. 

Relations  to  foreign  countries. — As  properly  befitting  a national  enter- 
prise, the  Uuited  States  Fish  Commission  has  maintained  a hearty  co- 
operation with  similar  organizations  abroad,  and  it  is  hoped  with  mutual 
benefit.  The  Deutsche  Fischerei-Verein  of  Germany  is  a very  important 
body,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation,  ami 
having  under  its  supervision  the  collection  of  fishery  statistics,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  fisheries,  and  the  propagation  of  fish  on  the  part  of 
the  state.  As  might  be  expected  from  so  enlightened  an  association, 
the  greatest  interest  has  been  manifested  by  it  in  improvements  in  fish 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Yon 
Behr  Schmoldow,  a member  of  the  Yerein,  a set  of  American  apparatus, 
of  full  size  or  in  working  models,  was  prepared  by  direction  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  and  transmitted  to  Berlin,  where  it  excited  much 
attention. 

The  result  of  an  application  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  for 
information  and  statistics  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  meetings, 
at  which  much  reliable  information  was  elicited.  An  account  of  these 
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proceedings,  translated  from  the  circulars  of  the  Verein,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

Mr.  R.  Eckhardt,  proprietor  of  the  fish  establishment  of  Lubbinchen, 
near  Giiben,  Silesia,  presented  1,000  eggs  of  the  “ Madlie  Mnrsena,”  a 
white-fish  ( Coregonus  marasna , Bloch).  This  species  is  said  to  be  found 
only  in  a few  lakes  in  provinces  of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Hol- 
stein, of  which  the  Madiie  Lake  is  the  most  important.  The  eggs  were 
shipped  by  the  Bremen  steamer  the  end  of  January,  1877,  and  on  ar- 
rival were  repacked  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Oren  M.  Chase,  the  director 
of  the  Michigan  State  Hatching-House  at  Detroit.  The  fish  appeared 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  409  of  them  were  successfully  placed  in 
a deep  lake  in  Otsego  County,  Michigan,  known  as  Gardner’s  Lake, 
where  no  white  fishes  had  been  previously  introduced,  and  which  was 
believed  to  contain  no  predaceous  species.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
of  introducing  a European  food-fish  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  great 
interest. 

Japan  has  in  no  degree  been  behind  European  countries  in  its  desire 
for  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  inproving  the  fisheries  and 
multiplying  fish  within  her  borders  j and  Mr.  Sekizawa  Akekio,  one  of 
the  Japanese  commissioners  to  the  Philadelphia  International  Exhibi- 
tion, devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  this  country  to  the  investi- 
gation. He  not  only  spent  a considerable  time  in  various  hatching  estab- 
lishments, but  visited  some  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  country,  and  made 
a fishing  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  branch  of  American 
industry.  At  his  request  a full  series  of  models  of  the  more  important 
fish  hatching  apparatus  and  the  best  forms  of  fishways  was  furnished 
in  exchange  for  the  contribution  of  the  entire  fisheries  exhibit  of  Japan, 
a collection  of  very  great  practical  and  ethnological  value.* 

The  Canadian  commission  of  fisheries,  through  Mr.  Samuel  Wilmot, 
presented  6,000  of  the  Ontario  salmon  eggs,  Salmo  solar , Lin.,  which 
were  placed  at  the  command  of  the  New  York  commissioners,  and 
hatched  at  the  New  York  aquarium  under  their  direction.  From  these 
4,500  young  fishes  were  obtained  and  deposited  in  Otsego  Lake,  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1877. 

From  the  railway  department  of  the  department  of  public  works, 

* The  list  of  apparatus  given  to  Mr.  H.  Kubo,  one  of  tlie  commissioners  for  Japan, 
contains  the  following  articles: 

One  Ferguson’s  hatching-jar. 

One  Coste  liatching-box  of  glass  grilles. 

One  Stone’s  salmon-hatching  box. 

One  model  Brackett’s  hatching-box. 

One  model  Green’s  shad-hatching  box. 

One  model  Brackett’s  fishway. 

One  model  Foster’s  fishway. 

One  model  Eveleth’s  fishway. 

One  model  Swazey’s  fishway. 

One  model  Swazey  & Atkins’s  fishway. 

One  model  adaptation  of  Foster’s  fishway. 
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Canada,  through  W.  F.  Whitcher,  esq.,  of  the  fisheries  department  of 
Canada,  facilities  were  offered  for  the  transportation  of  fishes  on  the 
Canadian  railways,  and  from  the  same  gentleman  a permit  was  granted 
to  Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  to  col- 
lect fishes  in  Lake  Simcoe  for  scientific  purposes. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  donation  at  the  close  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  fishery  exhibits  of  several  countries,  as  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Spain,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Portugal,  Japan,  China,  etc. 

Facilities  extended  by  railroad  companies. — The  general  appreciation 
of  the  objects  of  the  Commission  has  been  satisfactorily  exhibited  in 
the  facilities  given  by  various  railroad  companies  to  the  messengers 
engaged  iu  the  transportation  and  planting  of  young  fish  in  American 
waters.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  whose  services  have  been  required 
have  carried  the  cans  containing  the  young  fish  without  any  charge  for 
extra  baggage,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  have  permitted  the  fish 
to  be  taken  in  express-trains,  and  to  be  visited  by  the  messengers  accom- 
panying them,  at  such  times  as  were  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  the  requisite  attention.  The  free  transportation  of  the  messen- 
gers themselves  has  not  been  asked  for  nor  expected,  the  facilities  men- 
tioned being  of  much  more  importance  and  having  an  absolute  relation 
to  the  success  that  has  been  experienced  iu  the  work. 

Appended  herewith  is  the  circular  authorized,  with  occasional  special 
slight  modifications,  by  the  companies  named  in  the  accompanying  list. 
A few  railroads  only  have  refused  co-operation  in  this  action,  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  make  no  exceptions  to  their  general  rules.  Even 
here,  although  the  charges  for  extra  baggage  have  been  collected,  the 
desired  facilities  to  attendants  have  been  granted. 

“The  Lake  Shore  and 
“Michigan  Southern  Railway  Co., 

“ General  Superintendent’s  Office, 

“ Cleveland , 0.,  March  15,  187C. 

“ To  Conductors  and  Baggage-masters  : 

Upon  presentation  of  this  order,  duly  countersigned  by  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  you  will 
transport  free,  until  March  1,  1877,  cans  of  young  fish  in  baggage-cars 
of  passenger-trains. 

“You  will  also  render  every  assistance  desired  by  messengers  in 
charge  of  fish  and  allow  them  access  to  baggage-cars  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  the  fish. 

“Conductors  will  honor  government  orders,  when  properly  receipted, 
for  transportation  of  agent  or  messengers  of  the  Commission  ; but  iu 
absence  thereof  a first-class  ticket  or  fare  must  be  collected.  If  the 
government  order  extends  to  a point  beyond  this  railway,  you  will  have 
it  properly  receipted,  take  it  up  and  procure  for  the  bearer  a through 
*2  F 
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ticket  to  the  point  named  in  the  order,  at  the  first  station  where  such 
ticket  can  be  obtained. 

“CHARLES  PAINE, 

“ General  Superintendent. 

“ Countersigned: 

“Spencer  F.  Baird, 

“ United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries ,n 

Alabama  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company. 

Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  Company. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company. 

Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company. 

Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Central  Vermont  Railroad  Company. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  Company. 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  Company. 

Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad  Company. 

Georgia  Railroad  Company. 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway  Company. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Companj’. 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company. 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  Company. 

Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad 
Company. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company. 

New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company. 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad  Company. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company. 

Saint  Louis  and  Sau  Francisco  Railway  Company. 
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Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company. 

Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad  Company. 

Wabash  Railway  Company. 

Washington  City.  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Railroad 
Company. 

Weldon,  Portsmouth  and  Baltimore  Seaboard  Railroad  Company. 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company. 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company. 

Facilities  of  express  companies. — At  one  time  some  inconvenience  was 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  agents  of  the  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany insisting  that,  under  contracts  with  the  several  southern  rail- 
roads, they  were  entitled  to  the  right  to  transfer  the  cans  of  young  fish 
to  their  cars,  and  to  charge  freight  for  the  same,  while  at  the  same  time 
under  their  rules  messengers  were  refused  permission  to  accompany 
them.  This  resulted  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  entire  loss  of  the 
shipment  of  fish ; but  on  presenting  the  case  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  he,  with  great  liberality,  issued  the  following  order,  which 
answered  its  purpose  perfectly  j since  which  time  there  has  been  no  fur- 
her  trouble  of  the  kind. 


“Southern  Express  Company, 

“ Superintendent’s  Office, 
uNeic  Orleans , March  23,  1875. 

“Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  11th  March,  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  complaining  of  the  arrangements  between  it 
and  the  various  railroads  south,  whereby  matter  of  freight  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  on  the  passenger-trains  except  in  charge  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Southern  Express  Company,  and  that  it  greatly  interferes 
with  your  purpose  of  stocking  the  southern  and  southwestern  Rivers 
with  fish,  is  before  me. 

“In  response  I have  to  say  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  company  to 
aid  in  that  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  waive  any 
right  it  may  have  under  its  contracts  with  various  railroad  companies, 
leaving  the  agents  and  messengers  of  your  departments  free  to  send  their 
cans  or  tanks  of  fish  in  any  way  or  manner  you  may  desire,  which  shall 
be  agreeable  to  the  management  of  the  various  railway  companies. 

“The  agents  and  messengers  of  this  company  are  hereby  instructed 
not  to  claim  or  interfere  with  the  transit  of  your  matter  iu  question  in 
auy  manner  you  may  select. 

“Respectfully,  &c., 


“H.  B.  PLANT, 


“ President. 

“Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

“ Washington , D.  CP 
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5.— ACTUAL  WORK  OF  PROPAGATION  OF  FOOD-FISHES  IN  1S75  AND 

187C. 

The  $liad-$ea$on  of  1876. 

The  Potomac  station. — In  previous  years  several  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  and  hatch  the  eggs  of  shad  in  Southern  rivers,  especially  in 
the  Savannah  and  the  Roanoke.  In  consequence  of  their  failure  to  ac- 
complish results  at  all  proportionate  to  the  expense,  it  was  determined 
to  begin  the  work  of  1876  in  the  Potomac,  where,  as  subsequently  in  the 
Susquehanna,  the  work  was  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Milner,  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  the  fish  commissioner  of  Maryland. 

On  the  8th  of  May  a camp  was  established  at  Ferry  Landing,  near 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  placed  in  charge.  It  was  not 
until  the  13th  of  the  month  that  any  ripe  fishes  were  found.  The  steamer 
Lookout,  belonging  to  the  Maryland  commission,  was  kept  in  constant 
communication  with  other  fishing  stations  near  by;  and  as  the  result  of 
the  operations,  continuing  until  the  24tb,  about  GS6,000  young  fish  were 
hatched,  of  which  100,000  were  shipped  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  re- 
mainder placed  in  the  Potomac  River. 

A larger  number  of  young  shad  would  have  been  secured  but  for  the 
loss  involved  in  the  upsetting  of  the  hatching-boxes  in  consequence  of 
high  winds,  the  great  width  of  the  river  rendering  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent loss  by  such  accidents.  A boom  of  logs  was  kept  anchored  near 
the  boxes  for  their  protection,  but  this  was  not  always  sufficient. 

The  shad-seines  on  the  Potomac  stopped  work  on  the  23d  of  May  with 
a decided  loss  to  the  proprietors,  showing  conclusively  that  the  serious 
diminution  in  the  abundance  of  shad  and  herring  already  referred  to 
has  continued. 

The  Susquehanna  River  station. — A second  series  of  stations,  six  in 
number,  for  the  hatching  of  shad,  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Ferguson  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  9th  of  May; 
and  for  some  time  before  the  camp  was  broken  up  at  Ferry  Landing,  a 
large  number  of  young  shad  had  been  hatched  out  and  turned  into  the 
river.  On  this  river,  as  on  the  Potomac,  the  active  work  of  securing  the 
eggs  and  of  hatching  them  out,  as  also  of  the  distribution  of  the  young 
fish  to  Maryland  waters,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  Their  ship- 
ment and  transportation  to  points  outside  of  that  State  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  assistant  United  States  commissioner. 

The  total  fish  production  of  the  several  stations  on  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  3,741,000  fish,  of  which  2,143,000 
were  turned  into  the  waters  of  Maryland  and  1,597,500  shipped  else- 
where. 

An  unusual  scarcity  of  ripe  males  in  the  Susquehanna  during  the 
season  largely  reduced  the  total  yield  of  fertile  eggs.  A large  number 
of  the  shad  were  obtained  from  the  drift,  or  gill-nets,  which  required  to 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  ripe  fish  removed  while  still  alive.  In 
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this  mode  of  fishing  the  eels  were  found  to  be  very  destructive,  half 
of  the  catch,  as  thrown  into  the  boats,  frequently  consisting  of  heads 
and  back-bones  of  shad  from  which  the  tlesli  had  been  stripped  by  the 
eels. 

The  catch  of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  by  the  seines  and  nets,  although 
much  greater  than  that  in  the  Potomac,  was  still  vastly  less  than  in 
former  years.  Mr.  Milner  learned  from  residents  of  Havre  de  Grace 
that  in  May  of  1837,  at  a single  haul  of  a thousand-fathom  seine, 
1 ,350,000  herring  were  taken  (representing  2,700  barrels),  and  many  thou- 
sands of  shad. 

The  Connecticut  River  station . — This  station  was  established  on  the  3d 
of  July,  Mr.  Milner  placing  Dr.  A.  D.  Hagar  in  special  charge  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fish.  The  first  eggs  were  taken  on  the  date  mentioned  ; 
but  the  number  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  unprecedented  warmth  of 
the  water,  this  registering  83°  on  the  3d  of  July  and  reaching  80°  by 
the  20th  of  the  mouth,  a temperature  at  which  the  eggs  of  the  shad 
failed  to  develop,  being,  apparently,  killed  even  in  the  ovary  of  the  pa- 
rent. A heavy  rain  about  the  24th  raised  the  river  and  reduced  the 
temperature  to  76°.  Soon  the  hauling  was  again  begun  and  continued 
until  the  5th  of  August. 

The  total  yield  was  1,958,000  young  fish,  of  which  over  three-fourths 
were  returned  to  the  Connecticut.  Distant  shipments  were  made  to  the 
Alabama,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  entire  season’s  work  at  the  three  stations  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion into  suitable  waters  of  5,877,500  shad.  The  details  of  distribution, 
places  of  deposit,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

The  California  Salmon. 

Columbia  River  station  in  1875. — The  abundance  of  salmon  of  several 
species  in  the  Columbia  River  has  long  attracted  astonishment  and 
admiration,  the  fish  entering  that  river  in  such  enormous  numbers  every 
year  as  to  make  the  possibility  of  its  exhaustion  appear  entirely  im- 
probable. It  is  only  within  comparatively  a few  years  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  utilize  them  on  a large  scale,  this  being  done  by  salt- 
ing and  pickling  in  barrels,  and  subsequently  by  putting  them  up  in 
cans  as  fresh  fish.  This  latter  industry,  as  being  more  profitable,  is  now 
the  leading  one,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  canned  and  pickled 
fish  increases  every  year. 

The  belief  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  salmon  in  the  Columbia  re- 
ceived a severe  shock  when  it  was  found  that  the  actual  catch  during  a 
given  year  was  appreciably  less  than  the  preceding.  This  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  accidental ; but  when  the  decrease  was  found  to  con- 
tinue, the  canners  took  the  alarm  and,  fully  aware  of  the  danger, 
memorialized  Congress  for  some  legislation  that  should  restrict  the 
unlimited  taking  of  the  fish  and  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  some 
provision  for  artificial  propagation.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  and  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  asked  in  regard  to  it.  His 
reply  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix.  It  takes  the  ground 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River, 
dividing  the  State  of  Oregon  from  the  Territory  of  Washington,  was 
possibly  not  in  the  United  States,  and  at  any  rate,  until  it  had  been  so 
declared,  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  General  Government  to  at- 
tempt any  special  matter  of  regulation.  It  was,  however,  suggested 
that  by  the  erection  of  a suitable  hatching  establishment  on  the  river, 
any  waste  from  excessive  fishing  might  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  number  of  young  fish  turned  into  the  waters. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  prepared  to  act  in  the  latter  direction,  should 
Congress  so  direct,  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  who  has  been,  since  1872,  in 
charge  of  the  hatching  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Columbia 
River  and  make  a careful  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  abun- 
dance and  of  supposed  decrease,  and  to  select  such  station  or  stations  as 
might  in  the  future  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion. He  was  also  directed  to  make  full  collections  in  alcohol  of  the 
salmonidiB  of  the  Columbia  River,  so  as  to  determine  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  California  salmon  is  found  in  the  Columbia  also. 

On  the  Gth  of  May,  1875,  Mr.  Stone  reached  Portland  on  his  mission 
and  occupied  several  weeks  in  its  prosecution.  From  his  report,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  recognizes  the  fact  of  the  reduction  in  abundance,  the  danger  of 
future  exhaustion  of  the  fishery  and  the  destruction  of  the  canning 
interest,  and  the  necessity  of  proper  measures  both  of  legislation  and  of 
fish  culture  to  arrest  the  impending  evil.  He  selected  one  or  more 
stations,  which  he  judged  would  be  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  made 
extensive  collections,  from  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  most  important 
species  of  the  Columbia  is  the  fiahno  quinnat , the  same  as  that  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  that  the  total  number  of  species  is  much  less  than  had 
been  imagined,  the  fall  or  spent  fish  of  several  kinds  being  considered 
by  the  fishermen  and  residents  along  the  river  as  distinct  species. 

Mr.  Stone  was  everywhere  received  with  great  cordiality,  all  the 
business  men  of  the  region  fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  and  rendering  all  the  aid  in  their  power  in  performing  it. 

The  McCloud  River  station  in  1875. — The  geographical  position  aud 
general  character  of  the  McCloud  River  salmon-hatching  station  has 
been  indicated  in  previous  reports.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  or 
right  bank  of  the  McCloud  River,  about  two  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Pitt,  a tributary  of  the  Upper  Sacramento.  It  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  on  the  high-road  from  Redding, 
California  to  Oregon,  stages  passing  it  daily.  The  work  of  salmon 
propagation  here  was  first  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  in 
1872,  beginning  on  a small  scale,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  buildings 
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and  apparatus  enlarging  each  year.  So  far,  it  lias  proved  capable  of 
furnishing  a very  large  number  of  eggs  of  the  salmon  ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  as  many  as  20,000,000  of  eggs  could  be  obtained  annually, 
by  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds.  The  total  production,  however, 
is  circumscribed  by  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and  has  usually 
been  kept  within  a limit  of  from  eight  to  ten  millions. 

For  a time  the  station  was  occupied  during  the  summer  only,  being 
abandoned  in  the  winter;  to  be  resumed  again  the  following  year. 
Finding  it  in  danger  of  being  “jumped”,  or  squatted  upon,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  continued  occupation,  and  the  establishment  is 
throughout  the  year  in  charge  of  Mr.  Myron  Green,  an  assistant  of  Mr. 
{Stone  in  his  labors. 

Although  the  land  covered  by  the  fishery  was  not  opened  for  mar- 
ker, the  possibility  that  this  might  take  place  at  an  early  date,  suggested 
the  idea  of  having  the  fishing  station  proclaimed  a government  reserva- 
tion, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  advising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  there  was  no  impediment  in  the  way, 
the  President  made  the  reservation  by  proclamation  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1875.  A claim  had,  however,  been  made  by  Mr.  Lezchinsky,  of 
prior  rights  in  the  way  of  having  established  a salmon  fishery  in  the 
grounds  in  1872,  a few  months  before  its  occupation  by  Mr.  Stone.  His 
claim,  which  was  duly  filed,  was  considered  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  declared  to  be  unfounded,  the  United  States  having  the  right  to 
entire  control.  The  correspondence  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
this  reservation,  and  with  the  claims  of  Mr.  Lezchinsky,  will  be  found  iu 
the  appendix. 

The  operations  connected  with  the  taking  of  salmon  on  the  McCloud 
in  1875  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Stone  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  closed 
on  the  20th  of  October.  The  first  eggs  were  obtained  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  between  that  time  and  the  27th,  8,629,000  were  secured, 
making  a bulk  of  over  one  hundred  bushels,  and  weighing  when  packed 
over  ten  tons. 

As  usual,  a circular  was  sent  to  the  various  State  commissioners,  ask- 
ing how  many  eggs  they  desired  to  secure,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  their  hatching  estab- 
lishments and  of  planting  the  young  fish  in  public  waters.  The  officers 
of  sixteen  States  responded,  calling  in  many  cases  for  more  eggs  than  a 
fair  pro  rata  would  permit,  the  number  supplied  to  each,  however,  vary- 
ing from  10,000  to  500,000. 

One  million  of  these  eggs  were  sent  to  the  hatching  establishment  of 
Mr.  N.  W.  Clark,  at  Northville,  Mich.,  to  be  hatched  out  on  account  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  for  distribution  to  such  States  as 
were  not  provided  with  commissioners.  Several  private  establishments 
were  supplied  with  small  lots  for  experimental  purposes,  and  a small 
stock  was  also  sent  to  I7ew  Zealand  and  to  the  fishery  department  of 
Canada.  The  greater  part  of  the  eggs  reached  their  respective  destiua- 
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tions  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  young  fish  were  in  due  time  intro- 
duced into  waters  covering  a wide  range  of  locality. 

The  fish  commissioners  of  California,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  fisheries  in  the  Sacramento  River,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  eggs  and  for  the  propagation  of  fishes  for  food,  furnished  the 
means  for  meeting  the  additional  expense  of  hatching  and  introducing 
many  young  salmon  into  the  Sacramento  River. 

The  McCloud  River  station , 1876. — In  1876  the  station  was  opened  and 
in  operation  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  20th  of  October.  The  first  eggs 
were  taken  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  the  last  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, showing  that  the  season  was  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  1875. 
The  numberof  eggs  secured  was  7,498,500  ; the  greatest  number  taken  in 
one  day  being  986,150.  Up  to  the  year  1876,  the  eggs  had  been  shipped 
to  their  respective  points  of  destination  by  express,  each  transmis- 
sion being  isolated  and  distinct,  the  consignee  paying  the  freight 
charges.  After  careful  consideration  Mr.  Stone  advised  that  all  the 
eastern  shipments  of  eggs  in  1876  should  be  made  in  bulk  as  far  as 
Chicago,  and  that  a special  car  should  be  secured  and  properly  fitted  up, 
in  which  the  eggs  should  be  placed  and  transferred  on  an  express 
train  in  the  care  of  proper  messengers.  This  experiment  was  car- 
ried out  and  proved  an  entire  success,  eighteen  consignees  in  thirteen 
States  receiving  their  supplies  in  even  better  condition  than  usual,  and 
at  less  expense.  Some  additional  shipments  were  made,  in  October,  of 
a later  run  of  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  many  applications  from  the  United  States,  calls 
had  been  received  from  other  portions  of  the  globe,  and  especially  from 
the  governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  from  parties  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  a supply  of  impregnated  eggs  of  California  sal- 
mon, believing  that  this  species  would  thrive  as  well  in  those  countries 
as  in  North  America.  Desirous  of  meeting  these  applications  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  as  an  act  of  international  courtesy,  the  applicants 
were  informed  that  the  eggs  would  be  furnished  if  the  actual  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  packing  and  transportation  were  refunded,  which 
offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  a consignment  of  80,000  eggs  each  made 
to  the  colonies  of  Wellington,  Hawke’s  Bay,  Canterbury,  and  Mary- 
anna,  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  experiment 
was  entirely  successful,  the  eggs  reaching  their  destination  and  being 
introduced  into  the  waters  with  but  a slight  percentage  of  loss.  In  the 
appendix  will  be  found  the  correspondence  with  the  New  Zealand 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  a report  of  the  results. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  eggs  of  a later  run  of  salmon  were  hatched 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  California,  and  1,500,000  young  fish  turned 
into  the  river.  The  expense  of  this  was  borne  by  Messrs.  Crocker  and 
Stanford,  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  Atlantic  Salmon  in  1876. 

Nothing  was  done  during  the  years  1S75  and  1S7G  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  Salmon,  although  the  establishment  at  Bucksport  was 
maintained  in  a condition  of  proper  efficiency,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkius.  This  work  had  been  carried  on  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  the 
United  States  Commissioner  concurred  with  the  commissioners  of 
those  States  in  the  piopriety  of  discontinuing  effort  until  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  several  preceding  years  had  been  determined. 

The  Landlocked  Salmon. 

Instead  of  co-operating,  as  heretofore,  in  the  propagation  of  the  sea 
or  Atlantic  Salmon,  it  was  decided  by  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, to  experiment  upon  the  Landlocked  Salmon,  a fish  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  a distinct  species,  but  now  pretty  well  established  as 
being  really  a landlocked  sea  salmon,  or,  in  other  words,  a JSalmo  salar , 
which,  for  some  reason,  has  remained  in  the  fresh  waters  instead  of 
going  to  the  sea,  and  by  restriction  in  run  has  been  reduced  in  size, 
while  maintaining  all  the  characteristics  of  its  larger  relative  as  to  flesh 
and  attractiveness  to  the  angler.  This  fish  is  found  in  a number  of  lakes 
in  Maine,  especially  the  Sebago,  the  Sebec,  and  Reed’s  Ponds,  and  the 
lakes  connected  with  the  Saint  Croix  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  A 
similar  variety  occurs  also  in  numerous  waters  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  river.  The  fish  varies  in  size  from  that  of  the 
Sebago  Ponds,  which  sometimes  reaches  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  to  that 
of  the  Grand  Lake  Stream,  where  one  of  three  pounds  is  quite  an  un- 
usual maximum. 

The  first  experiment  in  regard  to  the  Landlocked  Salmon  made  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  was  in  1873,  at  Sebec  Lake,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Leonard,  the  necessary  works  were 
erected.  This  was  the  first  formal  effort  in  the  direction  of  reproducing 
the  Landlocked  Salmon,  although  experiments  on  a small  scale  had  been 
made  previously  by  private  parties.  The  results  of  the  first  year’s  opera- 
tions at  Sebec  were  not  very  satisfactory , only  24,000  eggs  being  obtained, 
which  were  divided  between  the  United  States  Commission  and  the  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

A second  season  of  experiment  at  Sebec  in  1874  was  not  more  satis- 
factory, and  it  was  concluded  to  transfer  the  seat  of  operations  in  1875 
to  Grand  Lake  Stream.  This  is  connected  with  Grand  Lake,  one  of 
the  series  of  ponds  tributary  to  the  Saint  Croix  River,  within  a com- 
paratively short  distance  of  the  village  of  Calais,  in  Maine.  The  neces- 
sary arrangements  having  been  made  with  Messrs.  Shaw,  the  proprietors 
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of  the  land,  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkins,  the  assistant  in  charge,  the  work 
was  begun  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Maine  participated 
in  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise,  under  the  State  law  which  requires  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  eggs  taken  from  fish  within  her  borders  during  the 
close  season  to  be  hatched  out  and  turned  into  the  waters. 

Between  the  dates  of  October  25  and  November  25,  1,055  males  and 
1,571  females  were  secured  and  impounded.  From  these  1,077,500  eggs 
were  taken  and  impregnated,  of  which  GG8,500  were  distributed  to  the 
subscribers  pro  rata , in  February  aud  March,  187G  ; while  2G5,000  were 
introduced  into  Grand  Lake  Stream,  on  account  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  operations  during  the  year  187G  were  continued  under  the  same 
general  principles  and  at  the  same  locality  as  in  1875,  the  eggs  being 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  taken  on  the  Gth  of  November,  and  the  season 
lasting  until  the  22d  of  November,  530,000  eggs  being  obtained  from 
272  males  aud  719  females;  aud  12,500  eggs  in  addition  were  obtained 
from  adjacent  waters.  Owing  to  various  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
Mr.  Atkins  a number  of  the  eggs  secured  proved  unproductive,  and 
only  4G0,000  serviceable  eggs  were  distributed.  Of  these  115,000  w^ere 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Commissioner,  200,000  by  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  115,000  were  placed  in  Grand  Lake  Stream.  The 
commissioners  of  the  States  mentioned,  as  usual,  received  the  eggs,  and 
after  hatching  them  out  distributed  them  to  localities  within  their  own 
borders.  The  distribution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Commission 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  in  the  appendix  of  the  present  report. 

Tlie  Whitcfisli. 

There  is  no  species  of  American  food-fish  superior  in  economical  im- 
portance to  the  whitefish,  aud  its  multiplication  in  localities  especially 
favorable  to  its  growth  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  effort.  It  is  to  this 
species  especially  that  the  attention  of  the  State  commissions  border- 
ing on  the  great  lakes  has  been  particularly  drawn,  those  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  of  Canada,  being  alive  to  its  importance. 
The  utmost  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of 
eggs,  and  after  hatching  them  out  to  introduce  the  young  fish  into  ad- 
jacent waters,  the  total  expenditure  by  the  States  in  this  direction  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Commission. 

The  fact  that  the  States  are  so  active  in  this  direction  has  rendered 
it  less  necessary  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  take  any 
special  action  in  the  matter.  Its  efforts  have  therefore  been  confined 
merely  to  securing  a sufficient  supply  for  distribution  to  appropriate 
localities  outside  of  the  region  of  production,  especially  to  the  State  of 
California,  where  there  are  numerous  lakes  suited  to  the  growth  of  this 
fish,  and  which  are  now  destitute  of  anything  corresponding  to  the  gen- 
uine whitefish,  Coregonm  albus. 

Arrangements  have  usually  been  made  either  with  the  States  or  with 
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some  private  batching  establishment,  as  that  of  Mr.  1ST.  W.  Clark,  at 
Korthville,  to  collect  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  bring 
forward  a certain  number  of  these  eggs;  and  for  several  years  past 
shipments  have  been  made  to  California,  as  just  mentioned. 

In  December,  1S76,  250,000  eggs  were  sent  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  the 
California  fish  commissioner,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Clark,  and 
reached  their  destination  in  good  condition;  the  whole  number  to 
California  amounting  to  720,000.  A considerable  number  of  eggs  was 
also  sent  to  New  Zealand,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  a por- 
tion of  which  arrived  in  good  order  and  have  been  successfully  hatched 
out.  One  hundred  thousand  impregnated  eggs  were  also  sent  to  the 
Indian  reservation  near  Keshena,  in  Wisconsin. 

After  the  stock  of  eggs  was  collected  in  1876  on  account  of  the  United 
States  Commission  at  Mr.  Clark’s  establishment  at  Northville,  it  was 
found  that  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping these  eggs  to  various  localities  which  had  been  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  a supply  was  therefore  placed  at  the  command  of  the  fish 
commissioners  of  Michigan,  by  whom  300,000  were  planted  in  Lake  Erie 
and  1,507,000  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Michigan. 

The  Carp. 

The  history  of  operations  relative  to  the  introduction  of  carp  into  the 
United  States  will  be  given  in  the  next  report.  An  account  of  the  fish 
itself,  with  the  methods  of  its  culture,  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Hessel,  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 


Table  of  hatching  and  distribution  of  shad  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
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III. — Separate  table  of  eggs  of  California  salmon  furnished  the  States  in 
1S74,  1S75,  and  1S70,  the  distribution  of  which  has  not  been  reported. 

Colorado,  1875 240,  000 

1876 300,  000 

Illinois,  1875 80,000 

187G 250,000 

Kentucky,  1870  200,000 

Massachusetts,  1875  80,000 

1870  210,000 

Michigan,  1874 900,000 

New  Jersey,  1875 . 320,  000 

New  York,  1875  80,000 

1870  00,000 

Rhode  Island,  1875 240,  000 

Tennessee,  1870  100,000 

Utah  Territory,  1875  100,000 

1870  50,000 

Virginia,  1870  105,000 

Wisconsin,  1875  40,000 

187G 100,000 

Total  consignments  to  foreign  countries. 

Canada,  1875  - - • - * SO,  000 

1870  10,000 

New  Zealand,  1875  50, 000 

1870  400, 000 

Sandwich  Islands,  1870 30,000 


Total 4,085,000 

Total  of  salmon  from  page  4,  098, 155 


Grand  total 8, 183, 155 


IV. — Table  of  renobscot  salmon  ( Sahno  solar)  transported  to  new  waters  in  the  United  States. 
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VI.  —Table  of  distribution  of  eggs  of  land-locked  salmon  sent  to  fish-hatch- 
ing establishments  from  which  distribution  has  not  been  reported. 


Connecticut . 14, 000 

Illinois 20,000 

Iowa 4,  000 

Maryland 14,  000 

Michigan 18, 000 

Minnesota 4,  000 

New  York 14,000 

Ohio  ...  12,  000 

Pennsylvania 4, 000 

Rhode  Island 8, 000 

Tennessee 4,  000 

Vermont ...  14,  000 

Virginia 4,  000 

Wisconsin  24,  000 

Canada 10,  000 


Total 


168,  000 


VII. — Lake  white-fish  propagated  and  distributed,  1872  to 
1876  4,105,000 


*4  F 


VIII. — Tabic  of  white-fish  distributed  from,  Clark  cf  Son’s  hatching-house,  Northville,  Mich.,  for  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


SEA  FISHERIES. 

( THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERIES. ) 


l 


I.— HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY  FROM  ITS 
EARLIEST  INCEPTION  TO  THE  YEAR  1876.* 


By  Alexander  Starbuck. 


A.— INTRODUCTION. 

Few  interests  have  exerted  a more  marked  influence  upon  the  history 
of  the  United  States  than  that  of  the  fisheries.  Aside  from  the  value 
they  have  had  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  they  have  always  been 
found  to  be  the  nurseries  of  a hardy,  daring,  and  indefatigable  race  of  sea- 
men, such  as  scarcely  any  other  pursuit  could  have  trained.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  sea,  whalemen  were  the  advance  guard,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
civilization.  Exploring  expeditions  followed  after  to  gleau  where  they 
had  reaped.  In  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north  and  the  south,  their  keels 
plowed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  navigation,  and  between  the  tropics 

*More  than  fifty  years  ago  (iu  1825)  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  esq.,  then  editor  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Inquirer,  announced  his  intention  to  write  the  history  of  whaling,  and  adver- 
tised for  material  for  that  purpose,  but  so  little  encouragement  did  he  meet,  so  little 
material  came  to  hand,  that  he  finally  abandoned  the  design  in  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  satisfactorily  complete  it. 

In  the  preface  to  his  admirable  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  published  in  1852,  Hon.  Lo- 
enzo  Sabine  says:  “ More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I formed  the  design 
of  writing  a work  on  the  American  fisheries,  and  commenced  collecting  materials  for 
the  purpose.  My  intention  embraced  the  whale-fishery  of  our  flag  in  distaut  seas. 
But  increasing  cares  prevented  the  consummation  of  his  plans. 

The  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  collection  of  historical  notes  increase  greatly  with  tho 
lapse  of  years.  Newspapers,  which  must  always  be  considered,  where  they  exist,  inval- 
uable aids  in  the  prosecution  of  such  matters,  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  very  few 
who,  when  living,  treasured  them,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  only  value 
them  at  so  many  cents  per  pound.  Those  who  were  the  actors  in  the  scenes  which  it 
is  desired  to  describe  die,  and  with  them  perishes  the  source  of  the  information,  which 
ultimately,  in  the  form  of  tradition,  becomes  too  distorted  to  bo  available.  In  the  matter 
of  tho  whale-fishery  still  another  formidable  difficulty  is  met  with,  iu  tho  absence  or 
destruction  of  customs-records.  During  the  Revolution  many  ports  were  under  En- 
glish control,  and  very  often  with  the  departure  of  the  British  also  departed  the  custom- 
house papers.  In  other  ports,  notably  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  these  records  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Still  again  in  yet  other  ports,  notably  Sag  Harbor,  mildew  and 
decay  have  obliterated  the  writing. 

About  eighteen  mouths  ago  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  requested  the  writer  to  prepare  a historical  sketch  of  this  indus- 
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they  pursued  their  prey  through  regions  never  before  traversed  by  the 
vessels  of  a civilized  community.  Holding  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as 
it  were,  whether  they  harpooned  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  or  put  into 
some  hitherto  unknown  port  for  supplies,  no  extreme  of  heat  or  cold 
could  daunt  them,  no  thought  of  danger  hold  tfiem  in  check.  Their 
lives  have  ever  been  one  continual  round  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  in 
which  the  risk  was  alike  shared  by  officers  and  men.  No  shirk  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  shirking,  no  coward  a chance  to  dis- 
play his  cowardice,  and  in  their  hazardous  life  incompetents  were 
speedily  weeded  out.  Man3r  a tale  of  danger  and  toil  and  suffering, 
startling,  severe,  and  horrible,  has  illumined  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
this  pursuit,  and  scarce  any,  even  the  humblest  of  these  hardy  mariners, 
but  can,  from  his  own  experience,  narrate  truths  stranger  than  fiction. 
In  many  ports,  among  hundreds  of  islands,  ou  many  seas  the  flag  of  the 
country  from  which  they  sailed  was  first  displayed  from  the  mast-head 
of  a whale-ship.  Pursuing  their  avocation  wherever  a chance  presented, 
the  American  flag  was  first  unfurled  in  an  English  port  from  the  deck 
of  one  American  whaleman,  and  the  ports  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  first  beheld  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shown  as  the  standard  of 
another.  It  may  be  safely  alleged  that  but  for  them  the  western 

try,  so  far  as  it  related  to  our  own  country,  and  append  to  it,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  a 
record  of  every  voyage  which  has  been  performed.  Of  the  magnitude  of  this  labor 
ouly  those  who  have  had  similar  experience  can  form  auy  idea.  In  the  one  item  of 
marine  reports.it  comprehended  the  examination  of  newspapers  covering  a period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The  limited  time  allowed  for  the  work  performed  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  writer  in  any  spirit  of  self-laudation,  but  as  a statement  due  to 
himself  for  any  possible  errors  of  omission  or  commission  that  may  have  occurred. 

Fortunately  in  the  collection  of  material  for  a work  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
much  had  been  gathered  which  had  a bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  much  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  use  in  this  connection,  and,  fortunately,  the  kindness  of  many 
friends  lightened  still  more  the  labor.  Wherever  the  writer  has  been  in  search  of 
material  the  utmost  courtesy  has  been  extended,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
whenever  application  has  been  made,  books  and  documents  have  been  freely  placed  at 
his  command.  Especially  is  he  under  obligations  to  Charles  Eldridge,  esq.,  of  Fair- 
haven  ; Dennis  Wood,  esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Shipping-List ; and  R.  C.  Ingraham,  esq., 
of  New  Bedford ; the  late  William  R.  Sleight,  esq.,  of  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. ; the  late  Hon. 
Henry  P.  Haven,  and  Haven,  Williams  & Co.,  of  New  London,  Conn. ; Benjamin  F.  Cook, 
esq.,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  of  Boston  (who  kindly  placed  all  his  papers  on 
t he  subject  at  the  author’s  disposal)  ; F.  C.  Sanford,  J.  S.  Barney,  and  W.  II.  Macy,  esqrs., 
and  Miss  R.  A.  Gardner,  of  Nantucket ; Maj.  S.  B.  Phinney,  of  Barnstable;  R.  L.  Pease, 
esq.,  of  Edgartown  ; Capt.  Silas  Jones,  of  Falmouth  ; Capt.  S.  W.  Macy,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
B.  Furnald,  esq.,  custodian  of  historical  records  of  New  York  (see  numerous  quotations, 
the  result  mainly  of  his  indefatigable  researches) ; and  the  collectors  and  assistants  of 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  Bedford.  Ho  also  acknowledges  courtesies  from  those 
in  charge  of  the  libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical,  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Societies. 

If  in  the  search  for  facts  the  historical  idols  of  others  have  been  shattered,  it  may  be 
a source  of  satisfaction  to  them  to  learn  that  the  writer  has  been  equally  iconoclastic 
with  many  that  he  too  has  reverenced. 

ALEXANDER  STARBUCK. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  March  1,  1877. 
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oceans  would  much  longer  have  been  comparatively  unknown,*  and 
with  equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  whatever  of  honor  or  glory  the 
United  States  may  have  won  in  its  explorations  of  these  oceans,  the 
necessity  for  their  explorations  was  a tribute  wrung  from  the  Govern- 
ment, though  not  without  earnest  and  continued  effort,  to  the  interests 
of  our  mariners,  who,  for  years  before,  had  pursued  the  whale  in  these 
uncharted  seas,  and  threaded  their  way  with  extremest  care  among 
these  undescribed  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals.  Into  the  field  opened  by 
them  flowed  the  trade  of  the  civilized  world.  In  their  footsteps  followed 
Christianity.  They  introduced  the  missionary  to  new  spheres  of  useful- 
ness, and  made  his  presence  tenable.  Says  a writer  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review:  “The  whale  fishery  first  opened  to  Great  Britain  a 
beneficial  intercourse  with  the  coast  of  Spanish  America;  it  led  in 
THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  COLONIES.” 
* * * * * “But  for  our  Whalers,  ice  never  might  have  founded  our 

colonies  in  Van  Diemaris  Land  and  Australia — or  if  we  had  we  could  not 
have  maintained  them  in  their  early  stages  of  danger  and  privation. — More- 
over, our  intimacy  with  the  Polynesians  must  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  The  Whalers  were  the  first  that  traded  in  that  quarter — they 
prepared  THE  field  for  the  missionaries:  and  the  same  thingisnow 
in  progress  in  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Zealand.”  All  that  the 
English  fishery  has  done  for  Great  Britain,  the  American  fishery  has 
done  for  the  United  States — and  more.  In  war  our  Navy  has  drawn  upon 
it  for  some  of  its  sturdiest  and  bravest  seamen,  and  in  peace  our  com- 
mercial marine  has  found  in  it  its  choicest  and  most  skilful  officers.  In 
connection  with  the  cod -fishery  it  schooled  the  sons  of-  America  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  strength,  and  in  its  protection  developed  and 
intensified  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  independence,  and  national  power 
to  which  the  conflict  of  from  1775  to  1783  was  a natural  and  necessary 
resultant.  The  wars  carried  on  between  England  and  France  from  1600 

* The  North  American  Review,  in  1834,  in  an  article  on  the  Whale  Fishery,  says,  “A 
few  years  since,  two  Russian  discovery  ships  came  in  sight  of  a group  of  cold,  inhospi- 
table islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  commander  imagined  himself  a discoverer, 
and  doubtless  was  prepared  with  drawn  sword  and  with  the  flag  of  his  sovereign  flying 
over  his  head  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Czar.  At  this  time  he  was 
becalmed  in  a dense  fog.  Judge  of  his  surprise,  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  to  see  a 
little  sealing  sloop  from  Connecticut  as  quietly  riding  between  his  ships  as  if  lyiug  in 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound.  He  learned  from  the  captain  that  the  islands  were 
already  well  known,  and  that  he  had  just  returned  from  exploring  the  shores  of  a new 
land  at  the  south  ; upon  which  the  Russian  gave  vent  to  an  expression  too  hard  to  be 
repeated,  but  sufficiently  significant  of  his  opinion  of  American  enterprise.  After  the 
captain  of  the  sloop,  he  named  the  discovery  ‘Palmer’s  Land,’  in  which  the  American 
acquiesced,  and  by  this  name  it  appears  to  be  designated  on  all  the  recently-published 
Russian  and  English  charts.”  A similar  experience  awaited  the  English  ship  Caribou, 
Captain  Cubins,  who  came  in  sight  of  Hurd’s  Island,  and,  like  the  Russian,  thought  it 
hitherto  unknown  land.  The  similarity  was  carried  still  further  by  the  appearance 
of  the  schooner  Oxford,  of  Fairhaven  (tender  to  the  Arab),  the  captain  of  which  informed 
him  that  the  island  was  discovered  by  them  eighteen  months  before. 
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to  17G0  had,  as  one  of  their  objective  points,  a monopoly  of  these  fish- 
eries on  the  American  coast  from  the  plantations  in  Maine  to  the  north- 
ward, and  Port  Royal,  the  culminating  point  of  the  conflict  revealed  to 
America  the  secret  of  her  own  strength.  In  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
succeeding  the  war  for  Independence  the  protection  of  these  interests, 
which  the  colonists  had,  unaided,  maintained,  was  made  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
sequent events  have  demonstrated  conclusively  the  wisdom  of  their 
statesmanship.  At  almost  every  stage  of  the  arrangement  of  treaties 
of  peace  between  England  and  France  prior  to  1783  and  since  1600,  and 
at  almost  every  similar  occasion  in  treaties  between  England  and  the 
United  States  subsequently  to  that  time,  the  question  of  the  fisheries 
has  obtruded  itself,  and  demanded  a satisfactory  solution.  Latterly,  it 
is  true,  the  questions  have  hinged  wholly  upon  the  cod-fishery,  since  the 
taking  of  whales  is  mostly  carried  on  outside  of  any  national  jurisdic- 
tion, but  prior  to  and  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as 
late  indeed  as  1818,  the  question  of  whaling  was  quite  as  much  involved. 

The  development  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
period  when  a few  boats  first  practiced  it  along  the  coast  to  the  time 
when  it  employed  a fleet  of  seven  hundred  stanch  ships  and  fifteen 
thousand  hardy  seamen,  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  national 
history. 


B.— FROM  1600  TO  1700. 

CAPE  COD,  CONNECTICUT,  LONG  ISLAND,  NANTUCKET,  MARTHA’S  VINE- 
YARD, SALEM. 

The  American  whale  fishery  (limiting  that  subject  entirely  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  pursuit  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  United 
States,)  is  cotemporary  with  the  settlement  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  colonies.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  ideas  in  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  was  the  founding  of  a fishing  colony,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  charter  guaranteed  to  the  colonists  their  right  to  unre- 
strictedly fish  * It  was  a serious  question  with  the  settlers  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  whether  to  adopt  Cape  Cod  for  a residence,  or  select  some 
more  propitious  site,  and  the  main  arguments  adduced  for  that  locality 
were : “ 1st.  That  it  afforded  a good  harbor  for  boats,  though  not  for 
ships.  2d.  That  the  ground  was  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn. 
3d.  It  was  a place  of  profitable  fishing,  for  large  whales  of  the  best  hind  for 

* <(  Wee  have  given  and  graunted  * * * all  fishes — royal  fishes,  whales,  balan, 

sturgeons,  and  other  fishes,  of  what  kinde  or  nature  soever  that  shall  at  any  tyme  here- 
after be  taken  in  or  within  the  saide  seas  or  waters,  or  any  of  them  by  the  said  (hero 
follow  the  names  of  the  grantees)  “their  lieires  and  assignee,  or  by  any  other  person 
or  persons  whatsoever  there  inhabiting,  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  appointed  to 
fishe  therein.”  (Charter  of  Massachusetts.) 
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oil  and  bone  came  daily  alongside  and  played  about  the  ship.  The  master 
and  his  mate,  and  others  experienced  in  fishing,  preferred  it  to  the 
Greenland  whale  fishery,  and  asserted  that  were  they  provided  with  the 
proper  implements,  £300  or  £400  worth  of  oil  might  be  obtained.”  1th. 
The  situation  was  healthy,  secure,  and  defensible.  5th.  It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter  and  inexpedient  to  look  further.*  Coming  from  Ln- 
gland,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  early  settlers  did,  where  the  value  of 
the  fisheries  had  already  assumed  considerable  importance,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  they  had  failed  to  have  appreciated  this  important 
feature  of  their  surroundings. 

At  this  time  the  whales  were  very  numerous  both  along  the  coast  and 
in  deep  water.!  Their  habits  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  migratory, 
as  the  boat-whaling  season  usually  commenced  very  regularly  early  in 
November  and  ceased  in  March  or  April.  According  to  some  writers, 
the  Indians,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  were  accustomed  to  pursue 
the  whales  in  their  canoes,  and  occasionally  succeeded  in  harassing  them 
to  death.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  a rude  wooden  harpoon,  to  which 
was  attached  a line  with  a wooden  float  at  the  end,!  and  the  method  of 
attack  was  to  plunge  their  instruments  of  torture  into  the  body  of  the 
whale  whenever  he  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  In 
Waymouth’s  journal  of  his  voyage  to  America  in  1G05,§  in  describing 
the  Indians  on  the  coast,  he  says : “One  especial  thing  is  their  manner 
of  killing  the  whale,  which  they  call  powdawe ; and  will  describe  his 
form  ; how  he  bloweth  up  the  water  ; and  that  he  is  twelve  fathoms  long : 
and  that  they  go  in  company  of  their  king  with  a multitude  of  their 
boats;  and  strike  him  with  a bone  made  in  fashion  of  a harping  iron 
fastened  to  a rope,  which  they  make  great  and  strong  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  which  they  veer  out  after  him ; then  all  their  boats  come  about 
him  as  he  riseth  above  water,  with  their  arrows  they  shoot  him  to  death ; 
when  they  have  killed  him  and  dragged  him  to  shore,  they  call  all  their 
chief  lords  together,  and  sing  a song  of  joy : and  those  chief  lords,  whom 
they  call  sagamores,  divide  the  spoil  and  give  to  every  man  a share, 
which  pieces  so  distributed,  they  hang  up  about  their  houses  for  pro- 
visions; and  when  they  boil  them  they  blow  off  the  fat  and  put  to  their 
pease,  maize,  and  other  pulse  which  they  eat.”  Among  the  Indians  of 
Rhode  Island  it  was  the  custom  when  a whale  was  cast  ashore  or  killed 
within  their  jurisdiction,  to  cut  the  flesh  into  pieces  and  send  to  the 

* Thatcher’s  Hist,  of  Plymouth,  p.  21. 

tCapt.  John  Smith,  in  1G14,  found  whales  so  plentiful  along  the  coast  that  he  turned 
aside  from  the  primary  object  of  his  voyage  to  pursue  them.  Richard  Mather,  who 
came  over  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1635,  records  in  his  journal  of  the  voyage  seeing 
near  New  England  “ mighty  whales  spewing  up  water  in  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
chimuey,  and  making  the  sea  about  them  wdiite  and  hoary,  as  is  said  in  Job,  of  such 
incredible  bigness  that  I will  never  wonder  that  the  body  of  Jonas  could  be  in  the  belly 
of  a whale.”  (Sabine’s  Report,  p.  42.) 

t “ Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise,”  Browne,  p.  522. 

$ Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii  series,  viii  vol.,  156  p. 
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neighboring  tribes  as  a present  of  peculiar  value  * Scammon  says  :f  “ It 
has  been  stated  by  several  writers  that  the  American  colonists  followed 
up  the  Indian  mode  of  capturing  the  whale,  by  first  striking  it  with  a 
harpoon  having  a log  of  wood  attached  to  it  by  a line,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Sperm  Whale  fishery.”  It  is  quoted  that  the 
lion.  Paul  Dudley  stated : “ Our  people  formerly  used  to  kill  the  whale 
near  the  shore,  but  now  they  go  off  to  sea  in  sloops  and  whale-boats. 
Sometimes  the  whale  is  killed  by  a single  stroke,  and  yet  at  other  times 
she  will  hold  the  whalemen  in  play  near  half  a day  together , with  their 
lances;  and  sometimes  they  will  get  away  after  they  have  been  lanced  and 
spouted  thick  blood,  with  irous  in  them,  and  drags  (droges)  fastened  to 
them,  which  are  thick  boards  about  fourteen  inches  square.”  * * * 

“ We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  colonial  whalers  did  not  follow 
the  Indian  mode  of  whale-fishing  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  British 
whalers,  as  early  as  1070,  used  the  line  attached  to  the  boat,  and,  so  far 
as  the  drags  or  c droges ; are  concerned,  they  are  used  at  the  present  day 
in  cases  of  emergency.!: 

As  early  as  1039,  Massachusetts,  with  an  eye  to  the  importance  of  the 
fisheries,  passed  an  act  to  encourage  them.  By  its  provisions  all  vessels 
employed  in  taking  or  transporting  fish  were  exempted  from  all  duties 
and  taxes  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  all  fishermen  were  exempted 
from  military  service  during  the  fishing  season.  As  important  as  the 
pursuit  of  whaling  seemed  to  have  been  considered  by  the  first  settlers, 
many  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  it  was  followed  as  a business, 
though  probablyr  something  was  attempted  in  that  direction  prior  to 
any  recorded  account  that  we  have.  The  subject  of  drift-whales  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  considerable  importance  both  in  the  Plymouth 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies.  The  colonial  government  claimed 
a portion,  a portion  was  allowed  to  the  town,  and  the  finder,  if  no  other 

* Arnold’s  Ilist.  R.  I.,  i,  p.  65.  Among  the  Montauk  Indians  the  most  savory  sacra- 
fice  to  their  deity  was  the  tail  or  fin  of  the  whale.  (Hedge’s  Address,  p.  35.)  The 
Greenlander’s  idea  of  Heaven,  according  to  Father  Hennepin,  was  a place  where  there 
would  be  an  immense  cauldron  continually  boiling,  and  each  could  take  as  much  seal 
blubber,  ready  cooked,  as  ho  wanted. 

t Marine  Mammalia  and  American  Whale  Fishery,  p.  204,  note. 

+ It  would  appear  from  Purchas’  account  that  lines  were  used  to  attach  the  boat  to 
the  whale  as  early  as  1613.  He  writes:  “ I might  here  recreate  your  wearied  eyes  with 
a hunting  spectacle  of  the  greatest  chase  which  nature  yieldeth  ; I mean  the  killing  of 
a whale.  When  they  espy  hitn  on  the  top  of  the  water  (which  he  is  forced  to  for  to 
take  breath),  they  row  toward  him  in  a shallop,  in  which  the  liarponeer  stands  ready 
with  both  his  hands  to  dart  his  harping  iron,  to  which  is  fastened  a line  of  such  length 
that  the  whale  ( which  suddenly  feeling  himself  hurt , sinketli  to  the  bottom,)  may  carry  it  down 
with  him,  being  before  fitted  that  the  shallop  be  not  therewith  endangered ; coming  up  again, 
they  strike  him  with  lances  made  for  that  purpose,  about  twelve  feet  long,  the  iron 
eight  thereof,  and  the  blade  eighteen  inches — the  harping  iron  principally  serving  to  fasten 
him  to  the  shallop,  and  thus  they  hold  him  in  such  pursuit,  till  after  streams  of  water, 
and  next  of  blood,  cast  up  into  the  air  and  water,  (as  angry  with  both  elements,  which 
have  brought  thither  such  weak  hands  for  his  destruction,)  he  at  length  yieldeth  up 
his  slain  carcass  as  meed  to  the  conquerors.” 
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claimant  appeared  to  dispute  bis  title,  might  presume  to  claim  the  other 
third.  Evidently  at  times  some  disposition  to  rebel  was  manifested,  for 
in  lGGi,  the  general  court  of  Plymouth  Colony  sent  to  Sandwich,  Barn- 
stable, Yarmouth,  and  Easthani  the  following  proposition: 

“ Oct.  1,  10G1. — Louring  Frinds:  Whereas  the  Generali  Court  was 
pleased  to  make  some  proposition  to  you  respecting  the  drift  fish  or 
whales;  in  case  you  should  refuse  theire  proffer,  they  impowered  mee, 
though  vnfitt,  to  farme  out  what  should  belouge  vuto  them  on  that  ac- 
count; and  seeing  the  time  is  expired,  and  it  fales  into  my  hands  to 
dispose  of,  I doe  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  Court,  in  answare  to 
your  remonstrance,  say,  that  if  you  will  duely  and  trewly  pay  to  the 
countrey  for  euery  whale  that  shall  come  one  hogshead  of  oyle  att  Bos- 
ton, where  I shall  appoint,  and  that  current  and  merchantable,  without 
any  charge  or  trouble  to  the  countrey.* — I say,  for  peace  and  quietness 
sake  you  shall  have  it  for  this  present  season,  leaueing  you  and  the 
Election  Court  to  set:le  it  soe  as  it  may  bee  to  satisfaction  on  both 
sides;  and  in  case  you  accept  not  of  this  tender,  to  send  it  within  four- 
teen dayes  after  the  date  heerof  and  if  I heare  not  from  you,  I shall  take 
it  for  graunted  that  you  will  accept  of  it,  and  shall  expect  the  accom- 
pli shment  of  the  same. 

“ Youers  to  vse, 

“CONSTANT  SOUTH  WORTH  TEEASU/’t 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  indorsed  as  follows: 

“The  sixt  of  the  first  month  Gl-62. 

“Agreement  to  give  2 bbls  of  oyle  from  each  whale  according  to  prop- 
osition made  for  yeare  past,  to  end  all  troubles. 

“ANTHONY  THACHER. 
“ROBERT  DENIS. 

“THOMAS  BOAEDMAN. 

“RICHARD  TAYLEE.” 

Numerous  instances  of  orders  relating  to  drift-whales  occur  in  the 
records  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  In  16G2,  the 
town  of  Eastham  voted  that  a part  of  every  whale  cast  ashore  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  ministry .$  Many  were  the  dis- 
putes that  the  general  court  was  called  upon  to  adjust  in  regard  to 
stranded  whales,  but  the  decisions  seem  to  be,  if  not  generally  satisfac- 
tory, at  least  universally  acquiesced  in. 

The  earliest  account  of  whale-killing  by  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a tradition,  and  quite  an  unsatisfactory  and  improba- 

* By  an  order  of  court,  June  G,  1G54,  whales  cast  up  on  lands  of  purchasers  belonged 
to  said  proprietors.  (Plym.  Col.  Rec.  iii,  p.  53.)  This  being  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  order  compelling  tribute  to  the  government,  probably  caused  ill-feeling  when  the 
general  court  preferred  a claim. 

t Plym.  Col.  Rec.,  vol.  iv,  p.  6. 

t Freeman’s  Hist.  Cape  Cod,  ii,  p.  362. 
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ble  tradition,  too.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  one  William  Hamilton  was 
the  first  to  kill  these  tish  from  that  region,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
move from  that  section  of  country,  as  his  fellow-citizens  persecuted  him 
for  his  skill,  attributing  his  success  to  undue  familiarity  with  evil  spir- 
its. Hamilton  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from  thence 
to  Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  174G,  aged  103  years.  Several  things 
militate  against  this  story.  Neither  the  annals  of  the  Cape*  nor  genea- 
logical registers  contain  any  record  of  him.  Naturally  the  courts  would 
take  some  cognizance  of  an  offense  so  heinous  that  the  offender  was 
openly  persecuted,  but  we  do  not  find  him  noted  as  a criminal.  The 
people  who  settled  on  the  Cape  were  too  familiar  with  fishing  to  attrib- 
ute success  to  aught  but  skill  and  natural  causes,  and  the  Cape  was 
more  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  than  the  source  of  persecution.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  if  he  ever  existed 
there,  there  were  people  familiar  with  this  art  in  that  region.  It  had 
certainly  become  a pursuit  of. much  importance  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  long  before  he  was  old  enough  to  handle  a harpoon,  and  the 
product  of  this  fishery  had  found  its  way  to  Boston  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  man. 

In  1088  Secretary  Randolph  writes  home  from  Massachusetts : “ New 
Plimouth  Colony  have  great  profit  by  whale  killing.  I believe  it  will 
be  one  of  our  best  returnes,  now  beaver  and  peltry  fayle  us.”  t In 
March  of  the  same  year  there  was  placed  on  the  colonial  records  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  a memorandum  embodying  the  universally  recog- 
nized law  of  whalemen  that  “craft  claims  the  whale.”  It  specifies: 
“ furst : if  aney  pursons  shall  find  a Dead  whael  on  the  streem  And  have 
the  opportunity  to  toss  herr  on  shoure ; then  ye  owners  to  alow  them 
twenty  shillings  ; 21y  : if  thay  cast  hur  out  & secure  ye  blubber  & bone 
then  ye  owners  to  pay  them  for  it  30s  (that  is  if  ye  whael  ware  lickly  to 
be  loast;)  31y,  if  it  proves  a floate  son  not  killed  by  men  then  ye  Ad- 
mirall  to  Doe  thaire  in  as  he  shall  please ; — 41y ; that  no  persons  shall 
presume  to  cut  up  any  whael  till  she  be  vewed  by  toe  persons  not  con- 
sarned  ; that  so  ye  Right  owners  may  not  beRongged  of  such  whael  or 
whael s ; 51y,  that  no  whael  shall  be  needlessly  or  fouellislily  lansed  be- 
hind ye  vitall  to  avoid  stroyj  Gly,  that  each  companys  harping  Iron  & 
lance  be  Distinckly  marked  on  ye  heads  & socketts  with  a poblick 
mark  : to  ye  prevention  of  strife  ; 71y,  that  if  a whale  or  whalls  be  found 
& no  Iron  in  them:  then  thay  that  lay  ye  neerest  claime  to  them  by 
thaire  strokes  A ye  natoral  markes  to  haue  them  ; Sly,  if  2 or  3 companyes 
lay  equal  claimes,  then  thay  cquelly  to  shear.”  | 

In  November,  1090,  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  appointed  “Inspect- 
ors of  Whale,”  in  order  to  the  “prevention  of  suits  by  whalers.”  The 

* It  is  scarcely  probable  that  so  careful  a historian  as  Freeman  would  have  omitted 
to  make  mention  of  Hamilton,  if  this  story  of  him  had  any  foundation  in  lact. 

t Hutchinson’s  Coll.,  p.  558. 

t Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Treasury,  iii,  p.  80. 
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rules  governing  them  were:  “1.  All  whales  hilled  or  wounded  & left  at 
sea  the  killers  to  repaire  to  the  inspectors  & give  marks,  time,  place, 
which  shall  be  recorded.  2.  All  whales  brought  or  cast  ashore  to  be  viewed 
by  inspector  or  deputy  before  being  cut  & marks  & wounds  recorded 
with  time  & place.  3.  Any  person  cutting  or  defacing  whale  before 
being  viewed  unless  necessary  shall  lose  right  to  it,  & pay  10<£  to 
county,  & fish  to  be  seized  by  inspectors  for  owners’  use.  Inspectors 
to  have  power  to  make  deputy  and  allow  Gs.  per  whale.  4.  Those  find- 
ing whale  a mile  from  shore  not  appearing  to  be  killed  by  man  shall  be 
first  to  secure  them,  pay  1 hogshead  of  oyle  to  ye  county  for  each 
whale.”  * 

In  1G47  (May  25)  at  a meeting  of  the  general  court  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  the  following  resolve  was  passed  : u Yf  Mr.  Whiting,  wth  any 
others  shall  make  tryall  and  prsecute  a desigue  for  the  takeiug  of  whale 
wthin  these  libertyes,  and  if  vppon  tryall  wthiu  the  terine  of  two  yeares, 
they  shall  like  to  goe  on,  noe  others  shalbe  suffered  to  interrupt  the,  for 
the  tearme  of  seauen  yeares.”  t Whether  Mr.  Whiting,  who  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a prominent  man  and  a merchant  at  Hartford,  ever  did 
“ prosecute  his  desigue,”  or  not,  we  are  left  to  conjecture ; but  so  far  as 
we  at  present  know,  this  is  the  earliest  official  document  showing  any 
intention  in  that  direction,  and  many  years  elaiise  before  Connecticut 
again  claims  attention  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  the  first  organized  prosecution  of  the 
American  whale-fishery  was  made  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
The  town  of  Southampton,  which  was  settled  in  1G40  by  an  offshoot 
from  the  Massachusetts  Colony  at  Lynn,|  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  source  of  revenue.  In  March,  1644,  the  town  ordered  the 
town  divided  into  four  wards  of  eleven  persons  to  each  ward,  to  attend 
to  the  drift-whales  cast  ashore.  When  such  an  event  took  place  two 
persons  from  each  ward  (selected  by  lot)  were  to  be  employed  to  cut  it 
up.  “And  every  Inhabitant  with  his  child  or  servant  that  is  above  six- 
teen years  of  age  shall  have  in  the  Division  of  the  other  part,”  (i.  e.  what 
remained  after  the  cutters  deducted  the  double  share  they  were,  ex  offi- 
cio, entitled  to)  “ an  equall  proportion  provided  that  such  person  when 
yt  falls  into  his  ward  a sufficient  man  to  be  imployed  aboute  yt.”§  Among 
the  names  of  those  delegated  to  each  ward  are  many  whose  descendants 
became  prominent  in  the  business  as  masters  or  owners  of  vessels — the 
Coopers,  the  Sayres,  Mulfords,  Peirsons,  Hedges,  Howells,  Posts,  and 
others.  A few  years  later  the  number  of  “ squadrons”  was  increased 
to  six. 


* Plym.  Col.  Rec.  vi,  pp.  252-3. 

tConn.  Col.  Rec.,i,  p.  154. 

t Southampton  was  settled  under  a patent  from  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  and  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  were  essentially  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In  1664  the 
commissioners  to  adjust  the  colonial  bounds  decided  this  and  the  adjacent  towns  to  ho 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

$ Howell’s  Hist,  of  Southampton,  p.  179. 
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Iii  February,  1045,  the  town  ordered  that  if  any  whale  was  cast  ashore 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  no  man  should  take  or  carry  away  any 
part  thereof  without  order  from  a magistrate,  under  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings.  Whoever  should  find  any  whale  or  part  of  a whale,  upon 
giving  notice  to  a magistrate,  should  have  allowed  him  five  shillings,  or 
if  the  portion  found  should  not  be  worth  five  shilliugs  the  finder  should 
have  the  whole.  “And  yt  is  further  ordered  that  yf  any  shall  finde  a 
whale  or  any  peece  thereof  upon  the  Lord’s  day  then  the  aforesaid  shil- 
liugs shall  not  be  due  or  payable.”*  “ This  last  clause”  says  Howell, 
“appears  to  be  a very  shrewd  thrust  at  ‘mooning’  on  the  beach  on 
Sundays.” 

It  was  customary  a few  years  later  to  fit  out  expeditions  of  several 
boats  each  for  whaling  along  the  coast,  the  parties  engaged  camping 
out  on  shore  during  the  night.  These  expeditions  were  usually  gone 
about  one  or  two  weeks.!  Indians  were  usually  employed  by  the  En- 
glish, the  whites  furnishing  all  the  necessary  implements,  and  the 
Indians  receiving  a stipulated  proportion  of  oil  in  payment. 

In  Easthampton  on  the  Gth  of  November,  1651,  “ It  was  Ordered  that 
Goodman  Mulford  shall  call  out  ye  Town  by  succession  to  loke  out  for 
whale.” | Easthampton,  however,  like  every  other  town  where  whales 
were  obtainable,  seems  to  have  had  its  little  unpleasantnesses  on  the 
subject,  for  in  1653  the  town  “Ordered  that  the  share  of  whale  now  iii 
coutroversie  between  the  Widow  Talmage  and  Thomas  Talmage”  (alas 
for  the  old-time  Ohesterfieldian  gallantry)  “ shall  be  divided  among  them 
as  the  lot  is.” § In  the  early  deeds  of  the  town  the  Indian  grantors  were 
to  be  allowed  the  fins  and  tails  of  all  drift-wliales;  and  in  the  deed  of 
Montauk  Island  and  Point,  the  Indians  and  whites  were  to  be  equal 
sharers  in  these  prizes.||  In  1672  the  towns  of  Easthampton,  South- 
ampton, and  Southwold  presented  a memorial  to  the  court  at  Whitehall 
“setting  forth  that  they  have  spent  much  time  and  paiues,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  Estates,  in  settling  the  trade  of  whale-fishing  in 
the  adjacent  seas,  having  endeavoured  it  above  these  twenty  yeares , but 
could  not  bring  it  to  any  perfection  till  within  these  2 or  3 yeares  last 
past.  And  it  now  being  a hopefull  trade  at  New  Yorke,  in  America,  the 
Governor  and  the  Dutch  there  do  require  ye  Petitioners  to  come  under 
their  patent,  and  lay  very  heavy  taxes  upou  them  beyond  any  of  his 
Maties  subjects  in  New  England,  and  will  not  permit  the  petitioners  to 
have  any  deputys  in  Court, but  being  chiefe,  do  impose  what  Laws  they 
please  upon  them,  and  insulting  very  much  over  the  Petitioners  threaten 
to  cut  down  their  timber  which  is  but  little  they  have  to  Casks  for  oyle, 
altho’  the  Petrs  purchased  their  landes  of  the  Lord  Sterling’s  deputy, 
above  30  yeares  since,  and  have  till  now  under  the  Government  and  Pat- 

* Ibid,  p.  184.  t Ibid,  p.  183. 

t Bi-Centennial  Address  at  Easthampton,  1850,  by  Henry  P.  Hedges,  p.  8. 

§ Ibid.,  p.  8.  II  Ibid. 

H In  this  petition  is  an  early  assertion  of  the  twinship  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion, for  which  Massachusetts  and  her  offshoots  were  ever  strenuous. 
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ent  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  belonging  to  Conitycut  Patent,  which  lyetli  far 
more  convenient  for  ye  Petitioners  assistance  in  the  aforesaid  Trade.” 
They  desire,  therefore,  either  to  continue  under  the  Connecticut  govern- 
ment, or  to  be  made  a free  corporation.  This  petition  was  referred  to 
the  “ Council  on  Foreign  Plantations.” 

This  would  make  the  commencement  of  this  industry  date  back  not 
far  from  the  year  1650.  In  December,  1652,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  write  to  Director  General  Peter  Stuyvesaut,  of 
New  York:  “In  regard  to  the  whale  fishery  we  understand  that  it  might 
be  taken  in  hand  during  some  part  of  the  year.  If  this  could  be  done 
with  advantage,  it  would  be  a very  desirable  matter,  and  make  the 
trade  there  flourish  and  animate  many  people  to  try  their  good  luck  in 
that  branch.* * * §  ” In  April,  (4th,)  1656,  the  council  of  New  York  “ received 
the  request  of  Hans  Jongh,  soldier  and  tanner,  asking  for  a ton  of 
train-oil  or  some  of  the  fat  of  the  whale  lately  captured,  t 

In  April,  1669,  Mr.  Samuel  Mavericke  writes  to  Colonel  Nicolls:| 
“On  ye  East  end  of  Long  Island  there  were  12  or  13  whales  taken  before 
ye  end  of  March,  and  what  since  wee  heare  not ; here  are  dayly  some 
seen  in  the  very  harbour,  sometimes  within  Nutt  Island.  Out  of  the 
Pinnace  the  other  week  they  struck  two,  but  lost  both,  the  iron  broke 
in  one,  the  other  broke  the  warpe.§  The  Governor  hath  encouraged 
some  to  follow  this  designe.  Two  shallops  made  for  itt,  but  as  yett  wee 
doe  not  heare  of  any  they  have  gotten.” 

In  1672,  the  town  of  Southampton  passed  an  order  for  the  regulation 
of  whaling,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  received  the  following 
confirmation  from  Governor  Lovelace:  “Whereas  there  was  an  ordi- 
nance made  at  a Towue-Meeting  in  South  Hampton  upon  the  Second 
Day  of  May  last  relating  to  the  Begulation  of  the  Whale  ffishing  and 
Employment  of  the  Indyans  therein,  wherein  particularly  it  is  mentioned. 
That  whosoever  shall  Hire  an  Indyan  to  go  a-Whaling,  shall  not  give 
him  for  his  Hire  above  one  Trucking  Cloatti  Coat,  for  each  whale,  hee 
and  his  Company  shall  Kill,  or  halfe  the  Blubber,  without  the  Whale 
Bone  under  a Penalty  therein  exprest:  Upon  Considerac’on  had  there- 
upon, I have  thought  good  to  Allow  of  the  said  Order,  And  do  hereby 
Confirm  the  same,  untill  some  inconvenience  therein  shall  bee  made  ap- 
peare,  And  do  also  Order  that  the  like  Buie  shall  bee  followed  at  East 
Hampton  and  other  Places  if  they  shall  finde  it  practicable  amongst 
them. 

“Given  under  my  hand  in  New  Yrorke,  the  28th  of  Novemb’r,  1672. 
[Sign.]  “FEAN:  LOVELACE  »|| 

* N.  Y.  Col.,  MSS.,  vi,  p.  75. 

tN.  Y.  Col.,  MSS.,  vi,  p.  354. 

1 N.  Y.  Col.,  Rec.  iii,  p.  183. 

§ It  would  seem  by  this  that  as  early  as  1669  American  whaleman  were  accustomed 
to  fasten  to  the  whale  with  their  line. 

||  N.  Y.  Col.,  MSS. 
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Upon  the  same  day  that  the  people  of  Southampton  passed  the  fore- 
going order,  Governor  Lovelace  also  issued  an  order  citing  that  in 
consequence  of  great  abuse  to  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  matter  of  drift- 
whales  upon  Long  Island,  he  had  thought  fit  to  appoint  Mr.  Wm. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Hempstead,  to  make  strict  inquiries  of 
Indians  and  English  in  regard  to  the  matter.* 

It  was  early  found  to  be  essential  that  all  important  contracts  and 
agreements,  especially  “ between  the  English  and  Indians  relating  to 
the  killing  of  whales  should  be  entered  upon  the  town  books,  and  signed 
by  the  parties  in  presence  of  the  clerk  and  certified  by  him.  Boat- 
wlialing  was  so  generally  practiced  and  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  whole  community,  that  every  man  of  sufficient  abil- 
its  in  the  town  was  obliged  to  take  his  turn  in  watching  for  whales  from 
some  elevated  position  on  the  beach,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  on  one 
being  seen  near  the  coast.’7!  In  April,  (2d,)  1GGS,  an  agreement  was 
entered  on  the  records  of  Easthampton,  binding  certain  Indians  of  Mon- 
tauket  in  the  sum  of  <£10  sterling  to  go  to  sea,  whaling,  on  account  of 
Jacobus  Skallenger  and  others,  of  Easthampton,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
November  and  ending  on  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  April,  they  engaging 
“to  attend  dilligently  with  all  opportunitie  for  ye  killing  of  whales  or 
other  fish,  for  ye  sum  of  three  shillings  a day  for  every  Indian  : ye  sayd 
Jacobus  {Skallenger  and  partners  to  furnish  all  necessarie  craft  and 
tackling  convenient  for  ye  designe.”  The  laws  governing  these  whaling- 
companies  were  based  on  justice  rather  than  selfishness.  Among 
the  provisions  was  one  passed  January  4,  1GG9,  whereby  a member  of 
one  company  finding  a dead  whale  killed  by  the  other  company  was 
obliged  to  notify  the  latter.  A prudent  proviso  in  the  order  was  that 
the  person  bringing  the  tidings  should  be  well  rewarded.  If  the  whale 
was  found  at  sea,  the  killers  and  finders  were  to  be  equal  sharers.  If 
irons  were  found  in  the  whale,  they  were  to  be  restored  to  the  owners.! 
In  1G72,  John  Cooper  desired  leave  to  employ  some  “strange  Indians” 
to  assist  him  in  whaling,  which  leave  was  granted  ;§  but  these  Indian 
allies  required  tender  handling,  and  were  quite  apt  to  ignore  their  con- 
tracts when  a fair  excuse  could  be  found,  especially  if  their  hands  had 
already  closed  over  the  financial  consideration.  Two  or  three  petitions 
relating  to  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  file  at  New  York.  One  of  them  is 
from  “Jacob  Skallenger,  Stephen  Hand,  James  Loper  and  other 
adjoined  with  them  in  the  Whale  Designe  at  Easthampton,”  and  was 
presented  in  1G75.  It  sets  forth  that  they  had  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  whaling,  and  agreed  to  hire  twelve  Indians  and  man  two 
boats.  Having  seen  the  natives  yearly  employed  both  by  neighbors 
and  those  in  surrounding  towns,  they  thought  there  could  be  no  objec- 

* N.  Y.  Col.,  MSS.,  General  Entries  iv,  p.  123,  Francis  Lovelace. 

t Howell’s  Southampton. 

i This  code  was  very  similar  to  that  afterward  adopted  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

$N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.;  General  Entries,  iv,  p.  235. 
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tion  to  their  doing  likewise.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  in  June  with 
twelve  Indians  to  whale  for  them  during  the  following  season.  “But 
it  fell  out  soe  that  foure  of  the  said  Indians  (competent  & experienced 
men)  belonged  to  Shelter-Island  whoe  with  the  rest  received  of  your 
petition13  in  pt.  of  their  hire  or  wages  25s.  a peece  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  contract,  as  the  Indian  Custome  is  and  without  which  they  would 
not  engage  themselves  to  goe  to  Sea  as  aforesaid  for  your  Pet-icon18.” 
Soon  after  this  there  came  an  order  from  the  governor  requiring,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  between  the  English  and  the  aborigines, 
that  all  Indians  should  remain  in  their  own  quarters  during  the  winter. 
“And  some  of  the  towne  of  Easthampton  wauteing  Indians  to  make  up 
theire  crue  for  wrhaleing  they  take  advantage  of  your  honrs  sd  Ordre 
thereby  to  hinder  your  peticon13  of  the  said  foure  Shelter-Island  Indians. 
One  of  ye  Overseers  being  of  the  Company  that  would  soe  hinder  your 
peticon13.  And  Mr.  Barker  warned  yor  petition1-3  not  to  entertaine  the 
said  foure  Indians  without  licence  from  your  honr.  And  although  some 
of  your  petitioners  opposites  in  this  matter  of  great  weight  to  them 
seek  to  prevent  yor  petition13  from  haveing  those  foure  Indians  under 
pretence  of  zeal  in  fullfilling  yr  lion13  order,  yet  it  is  more  then  apparent 
that  they  endeavor  to  break  yor  petition13  Company  in  y*  maner  that 
soe  they  themselves  may  have  opportunity  out  of  the  other  eight  East- 
hampton Indians  to  supply  theire  owne  wants.’’  After  representing  the 
loss  liable  to  accrue  to  them  from  the  failure  of  their  design  and  the 
inability  to  hire  Easthampton  Indians,  on  account  of  their  being  already 
engaged  by  other  companies,  they  ask  relief  in  the  premises,*  which 
Governer  Andross,  in  an  order  dated  November  18,  1675,  grants  them, 
by  allowing  them  to  employ  the  aforesaid  Shelter-Island  Indians.! 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  widow  of  one  Cooper,  who  in  1677  peti- 
tions Andross  to  compel  some  Indians  who  had  been  hired  and  paid 
their  advance  by  her  late  husband  to  fulfill  to  her  the  contract  made 
with  him,  they  having  been  hiring  out  to  other  parties  since  his  decease.! 

The  trade  in  oil  from  Long  Island  early  gravitated  to  Boston  and  Con- 
necticut, and  this  was  always  a source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  author- 
ities at  New  York.  The  people  inhabiting  Easthampton,  Southampton, 
and  vicinity,  settling  under  a patent  with  different  guarantees  from 
those  allowed  under  the  Duke  of  York,  had  littlfe  in  sympathy  with  that 
government,  and  always  turned  toward  Connecticut  as  their  natural  ally 
and  Massachusetts  as  their  foster  mother.  Scarcely  had  what  they 
looked  upon  as  the  tyrannies  of  the  New  Y^ork  governors  reduced  them 
to  a sort  of  subjection  when  they  were  assailed  by  a fresh  enemy.  A 
sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  brought  them,  in  1673,  a second  time 
under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  During  this  interregnum,  which  lasted 
from  July,  1673,  to  November,  1674,  they  were  summoned,  by  their  then 

*N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  xxv,  Sir  Ed.  Andross,  p.  41. 
t Warrants,  Orders,  Passes,  &c.,  1G74-1679,  p.  161. 

IN.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  xxvi,  p.  153. 
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conquerors,  to  send  delegates  to  an  assembly  to  be  convened  by  tbe  tem- 
porary rulers.  In  reply  the  inhabitants  of  Easthamptou,  Southampton, 
Southold,  Seatoocook,  and  Huntington  returned  a memorial  setting  forth 
that  up  to  1GG4  they  had  lived  quietly  and  prosperously  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Connecticut.  Now,  however,  the  Dutch  had  by  force  as- 
sumed control,  and,  understanding  them  to  be  well  disposed,  the  people 
of  those  parts  proffer  a series  of  ten  requests.  The  ninth  is  the  partic- 
ular one  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is  the  only  one  not  granted. 
In  it  they  ask,  “ That  there  be  ffree  liberty  granted  ye  5 towues  aforesd 
for  ye  procuring  from  any  of  ye  united  Collonies  (without  molestation  on 
either  side  :)  warpes,  irons  or  any  other  necessaries  ffor  ye  comfortable 
carring  on  the  whale  design.”  To  this  reply  is  made  that  it  “ cannot  in 
this  conjunction  of  time  be  allowed.”  “ Why,”  says  Howell,*  “the  Coun- 
cil of  Governor  Colve  chose  thus  to  snub  the  English  in  these  five  towns 
in  the  matter  of  providing  a few  whale-irons  and  necessary  tackle  for 
capturing  the  whales  that  happened  along  the  coast,  is  inconceivable  ;” 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English  and  Dutch  had  long  been 
rivals  in  this  pursuit,  even  carrying  their  rivalry  to  the  extreme  of  per- 
sonal conflicts.  The  Dutch  assumed  to  be,  and  practically  were,  the 
factors  of  Europe  in  this  business  at  this  period,  and  would  naturally 
be  slow  to  encourage  any  proficiency  in  whaling  by  a people  upon  whom 
they  probably  realized  that  their  lease  of  authority  would  be  brief. 
Hence,  although  they  were  willing  to  grant  them  every  other  right  in 
common  with  those  of  their  own  nationality,  maritime  jealousy  made 
this  one  request  impracticable.  How  the  people  of  Long  Island 
enjoyed  this  state  of  affairs  is  easy  to  infer  from  their  petition  of  1G72. 
The  oppressions  alike  of  New  York  governors  and  Dutch  conquerors 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  alienation  that  difference  of  habits,  associ- 
ations, interests,  and  rights  had  implanted  within  them.  Among  other 
arbitrary  laws  was  one  compelling  them  to  carry  all  the  oil  they  desired 
to  export  to  New  York  to  be  cleared,  a measure  which  produced  so  much 
dissatisfaction  and  inconvenience  that  it  w7as  beyond  a doubt  “more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.”  At  times  some  captain, 
more  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  would  obey  the  letter  of  the  law  or  pro- 
cure a remission  of  it.  Thus,  in  April,  1G78,  Benjamin  Alford,  of  Boston, 
in  New  England,  merchant,  petitioned  Governor  Brockliolds  for  permis- 
sion to  clear  with  a considerable  quantity  of  oil  that  he  had  bought  at 
Southampton,  directly  from  that  port  to  London,  he  paying  all  duties 
required  by  law.  This  he  desires  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
the  voyage  to  New  York  and  the  extra  danger  of  leakage  thereby  in- 
curred. He  was  accordingly  allowed  to  clear  as  he  desired.! 

*Hist.  of  Southampton,  p.  G2. 

t N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  xxvii,  pp.  65,66.  Accompanying  tho  order  is  a blank  clearance 

reading  as  follows:  “ Perm itt  & suffer  the  good of A.  II.  Commander, 

hound  for  the  Port  of  London  in  Old  England  to  passe  from  the  llarbo1-  at  the  North- 
Sea  near  Southt0n  at  the  East  End  of  Long  Isl.  with  her  loading  of  Whale  Oyl  & 
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In  1GS4  an  act  for  the  ‘‘Encouragement  of  trade  and  Navigation” 
within  the  province  of  New  York  was  passed,  laying  a duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  all  oil  and  bone  exported  from  New  York  to  any  other  port  or 
place  except  directly  to  England,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  or  some  other  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands. 

In  May,  1688,  the  Duke  of  York  instructs  his  agent,  John  Leven,  to 
inquire  into  the  number  of  whales  killed  during  the  past  six  years  within 
the  province  of  New  York,  the  produce  of  oil  and  bone,  and  “ about 
his  share.”*  To  this  Leven  makes  reply  that  there  has  been  no  record 
kept,  and  that  the  oil  and  bone  were  shared  by  the  companies  killing 
the  lish.  To  Leven’s  statement,  Audross,  who  is  in  England  defending 
his  colonial  government,  asserts  that  all  those  whales  that  were  driven 
ashore  were  killed  and  claimed  by  the  whalers  or  Indians.! 

In  August,  16S8,  we  And  the  first  record  of  an  intention  to  obtain 
sperm  oil.  Among  the  records  in  the  State  archives  at  Boston  is  a 
petition  from  Timotheus  Vauderuen,  commander  of  the  brigantine 
Happy  Return,  of  New  Yorke,  to  Governor  Andross,  praying  for 
“Licence  and  Permission,  with  one  Equipage  Consisting  in  twelve 
mariners,  twelve  whalemen  and  six  Diuers — from  this  Port,  upon  a 
fishing  design  about  the  Bohames  Islands,  And  Cap  florida,  for  sperma 
Coeti  whales  and  Racks  : And  so  to  returne  for  this  Port.”|  Whether 
this  voyage  was  ever  undertaken  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  the  petition  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  men  in  the 
country  familiar  even  then  with  some  of  the  haunts  of  the  sperm  whale 
and  with  his  capture. 

Francis  Nicholson,  writing  from  Fort  James,  December,  1688,  says: 
“ Our  whalers  have  had  pretty  good  luck,  killing  about  Graves  End  three 
large  whales.  On  the  Easte  End  aboute  five  or  six  small  ones.”§  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  the  town  of  Easthampton  being  short  of  money, 
debtors  were  compelled  to  pay  their  obligations  in  produce,  and  in  order 
to  have  some  system  of  exchange  the  trustees  of  the  town  “ being 
Legally  met  March  6,  1688-9  it  was  agreed  that  this  year’s  Towne  rate 
should  be  held  to  be  good  pay  if  it  be  paid  as  Follows  : 


£.  s.  d. 

“ Dry  merchantable  hides  att 0 0 6 

“ Indian  Corn , 0 3 0 

“ Whale  Bone  3 feet  long  and  upwards 0 0 8.”j| 


Whalebone  without  any  manner  of  Lett  Hindrance  or  MolestaCon,  slice  having  beene 
cleared  by  order  from  the  Custom  house  here  & given  security  accordingly.  Given  under 
my  hand  in  N.  Y.  this  20th  day  of  April  in  the  30th  yearo  of  his  Matie3  raigne  A0  Dorn 
ini  1678. 

“To  all  his  Maties Officrs  whom  this  may  Concerne.” 

* N.  Y.  Col.  Records,  iii,  p.  282. 

t Ibid.,  p.  311. 

t Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Usurpation,  vi,  p.  126. 

§ Ibid.,  iv,  p.  303. 

II  Bi-Centennial  Address  at  Easthampton,  p.  41. 
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The  first  whaling  expedition  in  Nantucket  u was  undertaken,”  says 
Macy,*  u by  some  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  island  ; the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  are  as  follows: 
A whale,  of  the  kind  called  ‘scragg/  came  into  the  harbor  and  con- 
tinued there  three  days.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  led 
them  to  devise  measures  to  prevent  his  return  out  of  the  harbor.  They 
accordingly  invented  and  caused  to  be  wrought  for  them  a harpoon, 
with  which  they  attacked  and  killed  the  whale.  This  first  success  en- 
couraged them  to  undertake  whaling  as  a permanent  business;  whales 
being  at  that  time  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores.” 

In  1G72  the  islanders,  evidently  desirous  of  making  further  progress 
in  this  pursuit,  recorded  a memorandum  of  a proposed  agreement  with 
one  James  Loper,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  said  James  u doth  Iugage 
to  carrey  on  a Designe  of  Whale  Catching  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket  that 
is  to  say  James  Iugages  to  be  a third  in  all  Respects,  and  som  of  the 
Town  Engages  also  to  carrey  on  the  other  two  thirds  with  him  in  like 
manner — the  town  doth  also  consent  that  first  one  company  shall  begin, 
and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  freeholders  or  any  of  them  have  Liberty 
to  set  up  another  Company  provided  they  make  a tender  to  those  free- 
holders that  have  no  share  in  the  first  company  and  if  any  refuse  the 
rest  may  go  on  themselves,  and  the  town  doth  engage  that  no  other 
Company  shall  be  allowed  hereafter;  also,  whoever  kill  any  whales,  of 
the  Company  or  Companies  aforesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  Town  for 
every  such  whale  five  shillings  and  for  the  Incoragement  of  the  said 
James  Loper  the  Town  doth  grant  him  ten  acres  of  Land  in  sumeConvenant 
place  that  he  may  chuse  in  (Wood  Land  Except)  and  also  liberty  for  the 
commonage  of  three  cows  and  Twenty  sheep  and  one  horse  with  neces- 
sary wood  and  water  for  his  use,  on  Conditions  that  he  follow  the  trade 
of  whalling  on  this  Island  two  years  in  all  seasons  thereof  beginning 
the  first  of  March  next  Iusuing;  also  he  is  to  build  upon  his  Land  and 
v/hen  he  leaves  Inhabiting  upon  this  Island  then  he  is  first  to  offer  his 
Land  to  the  Town  at  a valuable  price  and  if  the  Town  do  not  buy  it  he 
may  sell  it  to  whom  he  please  ; the  commonage  is  granted  only  for  the 
time  of  his  staying  here.”t  At  the  same  meeting  John  Savidge  had  a 

* Hist.  Nantucket,  p.  28. 

t There  are  most  excellent  reasons  for  concluding  that  Loper  never  went  to  Nan- 
tucket. When  the  parties  to  whom  grants  were  made  settled  tliero,  their  lots  were 
surveyed  and  laid  out  to  them  and  the  survey  recorded.  In  Leper’s  case  no  after-men- 
tion occurs  of  him  in  any  place  or  manner,  and  in  the  list  of  proprietors  and  their 
grants,  made  up  in  1(574,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  his  namo  is  not  mentioned.  Not- 
withstanding the  islanders,  in  their  desire  to  honor  and  perpetuate  his  name,  called 
two  of  their  ships  after  him,  those  who  are  best  judges  in  the  matter  concede  that  he 
never  had  a residence  there.  One  James  Loper  (or  Loopcr)  resided  at  Easthampton 
and  carried  on  whaling  from  there  prior  to  1(575  (see  petition  of  Shallenger,  Hand  & 
Loper).  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  man  referred  to  in  the  Nantucket  records.  Up  to  the 
year  1(578,  however,  he  still  owned  property  in  Easthampton.  In  regard  to  the  Loper 
mentioned  by  Felt  (Annals  of  Salem,  p.  223),  and  who  has  been  supposed  (see  Savage’s 
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grant  made  to  him,  upon  condition  that  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the 
island  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  also  that  he  should  “follow  his 
trade  of  a cooper  upon  the  island  as  the  Town  or  whale  Company  have 
need  to  employ  him.’’  Loper  beyond  a doubt  never  improved  this  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  of  immortalizing  himself,  but  Savidge  did,  and  a per- 
verse world  has,  against  his  own  will,  handed  down  to  posterity  the  name 
of  Loper,  who  did  not  come,  while  it  has  rather  ignored  that  of  Savidge, 
who  did  remove  to  that  island. 

The  history  of  whaling  upon  Nantucket  from  that  time  until  1690  is 
rather  obscure.  There  is  a tradition  among  the  islanders  that  in  this 
year  several  persons  were  standing  upon  what  was  afterward  known  as 
Folly  House  Hill,  observing  the  whales  spouting  and  sporting  in  the  sea. 
One  of  these  people,  pointing  to  the  ocean,  said  to  the  others:  u There 
is  a green  pasture,  where  our  children’s  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread.”* * 
It  would  be  a matter  of  interest  to  know  the  name  of  the  individual 
to  whom  this  prophetic  vision  was  revealed,  but  tradition  is  almost 
always  lame  somewhere.  In  1090  the  people  of  Nantucket,  “ finding 
that  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  made  greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
whale-catching  than  themselves,”  sent  thither  and  employed  Ichabod 
Paddock  to  remove  to  the  island  and  instruct  them  in  the  best  method 
of  killing  whales  and  obtaining  the  oil  .f  Judging  from  subsequenteveuts, 
he  must  have  come  and  proved  himself  a good  teacher  and  they  most 
admirable  pupils. 

The  earliest  mention  of  whales  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  occurs  in  Novem- 
ber, 16515,  when  Thomas  Daggett  and  William  Weeks  were  appointed 
“ whale  cutters  for  this  year.”  The  ensuing  April  it  was  “ Ordered  by 
the  town  that  the  whale  is  to  be  cut  out  freely,  lour  men  at  one  time, 
and  four  at  another,  and  so  every  whale,  beginning  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town.”  In  1690  Mr.  f Sarson  and  William  Vinson  were  appointed 
by  “ the  proprietors  of  the  whale”  to  oversee  the  cutting  and  sharing  of 
all  whales  cast  on  shore  within  the  bounds  of  Edgartown,  “ they  to  have 
as  much  for  their  care  as  one  cutter.” 

genealogical  dictionary)  to  be  the  one  spoken  of,  the  petition  (Mass.  Col.  MSS., 
Usurpation,  ii,  p.  136)  gives  liis  name  as  Jacobus  Loper,  and  it  is  by  this  name  alone 
he  is  known.  Thus  in  1686  the  constable  of  Eastham  was  ordered  to  attach  Jacobus 
Loper  to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior  and  appearance  at  the  next  court,  and  at  the 
October  term  Jacobus  Loper  was  acquitted  of  a criminal  charge.  In  no  place  does  the 
Latin  name  undergo  a change,  and  accompanying  circumstances  would  scarcely  seem 
to  imply  that  the  appellation  was  ever  intended  to  be  James.  On  the  contrary  the 
Nantucket  document  plainly  says  James,  as  also  do  the  MSS.  relating  to  Easthampton, 
and  in  no  place  is  the  Latinized  form  used. 

* Macy’s  Nantucket,  p.  33. 

t Macy’s  Nantucket,  pp.  29-30.  No  record  exists  of  this  save  in  the  form  of  tradition, 
but  many  circumstances  give  it  an  appearance  of  far  greater  probability  than  the  story 
concerning  Loper.  Among  other  things,  it  is  related  as  an  historical  fact  by  Zaccheus 
Macy  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Col.  iii,  p.  155),  who  died  in  1797,  aged  83  years,  and  hence  was 
cotemporary  with  some  of  the  men  living  in  Paddock’s  time.  He, however,,  makes  no 
mention  of  Loper. 

1 Richard  L.  Pease,  esq.,  in  Vineyard  Gazette. 
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In  1092  came  the  inevitable  dispute  of  proprietorship.  A whale  was 
cast  on  shore  at  Edgartowu  by  the  proprietors,  “ seized  by  Benjamin 
Smith  and  Mr.  Joseph  Norton  in  their  behalf,”  which  was  also  claimed 
by  “John  Steel,  harpooner,  on  a whale  design,  as  being  killed  by  him.” 
It  was  settled  by  placing  the  whale  in  the  custody  of  Richard  Sarson, 
esq.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  as  agents  of  the  proprietors,  to  save  by 
trying  out  and  securing  the  oil ; “ and  that  no  distribution  be  made  of 
the  said  whale,  or  effects,  till  after  fifteen  days  are  expired  after  the  date 
hereof,  that  so  such  persons  who  may  pretend  an  interest  or  claim,  in 
the  whale,  may  make  their  challenge  j and  in  case  such  challenge  appear 
sufficient  to  them,  then  they  may  deliver  the  said  whale  or  oyl  to  the 
challenger;  otherwise  to  give  notice  to  the  proprietors,  who  may  do  as 
the  matter  may  require.” 

Mr.  Felt,  in  his  History  of  Salem,*  says  that  James  Loper,  of  that 
town,  in  1G88,  petitioned  the  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  for 
a patent  for  making  oil.  In  his  petition  Loper  represents  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  whale-fishing  for  twenty-two  years. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1092,  John  Higginson  and  Timothy  Liudall,  of 
Salem,  wrote  to  Nathaniel  Thomas:  uWe  have  been  jointly  concerned 
in  severall  whale  voyages  at  Cape  Cod,  and  have  sustained  greate  wrong 
and  injury  by  the  unjust  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts, 
especially  in  two  instances:  ye  first  was  when  Woodbury  and  company, 
in  our  boates,  in  the  winter  of  1090,  killed  a large  whale  in  Cape  Cod 
harbour.  She  sank  and  after  rose,  went  to  sea  with  a harpoon,  warp, 
etc.  of  ours,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Eldredge.  The 
second  case  is  this  last  winter,  1091.  William  Edds  and  company,  in 
one  of  our  boates,  struck  a whale,  which  came  ashore  dead,  and  by  ye 
evidence  of  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  was  the  very  whale  they  killed. 
The  whale  was  taken  away  by  Thomas  Smith,  of  Eastham,  and  unjustly 
detained.”! 

Nor  was  the  art  of  whaling  unknown  or  unpracticed  by  our  Canadian 
neighbors  in  these  early  years,  for  M.  de  Denonville  writes  to  M.  de 
Seignelay,  in  1090,  that  the  Canadians  are  adroit  in  whaling,  and  that 
the  “last  ships  have  brought  to  Quebec,  from  Bayonne,  some  harpoon- 
ers  for  Sieur  Riverin.”} 


* Vol.  ii,  p.  224. 
t Ibid. 

f Memoir  on  Acedia,  &.c.,  N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  ix,  pp.  444-5.  Holmes,  in  liis  “American 
Annals”  (vol.  i,  p.  155),  says:  “Other  English  ships  went  this  year  (1595)  to  Cape 
Breton.  This  is  the  first  mention,  that  we  find,  of  the  whale-fishery  by  the  English. 
Although  they  found  no  whales  in  this  instance,  yet  they  discovered  on  an  island  eight 
hundred  whale  fins  where  a Biscay  ship  had  been  three  years  before;  and  this  is  the 
first  account  we  have  of  whale  fins  or  whale  bone  by  the  English.”  So  it  appears  that 
for  a long  term  of  years  Canadian  waters  were  the  whaleman’s  garden. 
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C.— 1700  TO  1750. 

NANTUCKET  j LONG!  ISLAND ; CAPE  COD  j SALEM  ; BOSTON  ; RHODE 

ISLAND  ) MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  ETC. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
town  of  Sherburne,  * on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  front  rank  among  whaling  ports.  So  plentiful  was  their  prey  almost 
at  their  very  doors,  as  it  were,  that  no  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced 
by  the  islanders  in  obtaining  all  the  oil  they  desired  without  going  out 
of  sight  of  land.  “The  south  side  of  the  island,”  says  a writer,!  “was 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  each  part  was  assigned  to  a company 
of  six,  which,  though  thus  separated,  still  carried  on  their  business  in 
common.  Iu  the  middle  of  this  distance”  (of  about  three  and  a half 
miles  to  each  division)  “they  erected  a mast,  provided  with  a sufficient 
number  of  rounds,  and  near  it  they  built  a temporary  hut  where  five  of 
the  associates  lived,  whilst  the  sixth  from  his  high  station  carefully 
looked  toward  the  sea,  iu  order  to  observe  the  spouting  of  whales.” 
When  one  was  seen,  the  boats  were  launched  and  the  chase  commenced. 
Sometimes,  in  pleasant  weather,  the  whalemen  would  venture  nearly 
out  of  sight,  of  land.  A capture  once  made,  the  whale  was  towed  ashore 
and  the  blubber  “ saved”  after  the  manner  of  cutting  in  on  board  a ves- 
sel. Try-works  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  the  blubber,  after  being 
cut  up  and  sliced,  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  “trying  out.”  These 
try-works  were  used  for  many  years  after  exclusive  shore-fishing  had 
ceased,  the  blubber  of  the  whales  captured  at  sea  being  cut  up  into 
square  pieces  and  stowed  into  casks  on  board  of  the  vessels.  On  the 
return  home  this  product  was  removed  to  the  try-houses  and  the  oil 
extracted.  This  was  substantially  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  fishery 
all  along  the  coast.  As  the  natural  consequence  of  long-continued 
practice,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  soon  acquired  great  dexterity  in 
the  pursuit.  Says  St.  John  : “These  people  are  become  superior  to  any 
other  whalemen.”|  In  this  business  many  Indians  were  employed,  each 
boat’s  crew  being  manned  in  part,  some  wholly,  by  aborigines,  the  most 
active  among  them  being  promoted  to  steersmen,  and  even  at  times  one 
of  them  being  allowed  to  command  a boat.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 

* So  called  prior  to  1795  ; since  then  better  known  as  Nantucket. 

t Letters  from  an  American  farmer,  J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecceur.  Within  the  past 
twenty  five  years,  when  whales  were  seen  off  Southampton,  the  alarm  was  sounded  by 
means  of  a horn  and  boats  were  hastily  manned  in  pursuit,  and  to  the  present  day 
boats  and  whaling  craft  arc  kept  in  readiness  to  start  in  pursuit  of  whales  at  a 
moment’s  warning. 

t J.  Hector  St.  John  de  Crevecceur.  “Letters  of  an  American  Farmer.”  (Published 
1782.)  It  is  a somewhat  disputed  question  whether  St.  John  ever  visited  Nantucket 
or  not.  If  he  never  did,  his  description  of  customs,  &c.,  is  remarkably  accurate  for 
hearsay  evidence. 
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encouragement  the}’ soon  became  experienced  whalemen  and  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  the  business.* * * § 

The  first  sperm  whale  taken  by  Nantucket  whalemen  was  captured  by 
Christopher  Hussey,  about  the  year  1712,  and  the  capture,  destined  to 
effect  a radical  change  in  the  pursuit  of  this  business,  was  the  result  of 
an  accident.  “He  was  cruising,”  says  Macy,f  “near  the  shore  for 
Right  whales,  and  was  blown  off  some  distance  from  the  land  by  a 
strong  northerly  wind,  where  he  fell  in  with  a school  of  that  species  of 
whales,  and  killed  one  and  brought  it  home.  * * * * This  event 
gave  new  life  to  the  business,  for  they  immediately  began  with  vessels 
of  about  thirty  tons  to  whale  out  in  the  ‘deep,’  as  it  was  then  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  shore  whaling.  They  fitted  out  for  cruises  of 
about  six  weeks,  carried  a few  hogsheads,  enough  probably  to  contain 
the  blubber  of  one  whale,  with  which,  after  obtaining  it,  they  returned 
home.  The  owners  then  took  charge  of  the  blubber,  and  tried  out  the 
oil,  and  immediately  sent  the  vessels  out  again.” | In  1715  Nantucket 
had  six  sloops  engaged  in  this  fishery,  producing  oil  to  the  value  of 
£1,100  sterling,  the  shore  fishery  being,  in  the  mean  time,  still  continued. 
There  was  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of  whales  taken 
from  aloug  the  coast  for  quite  a number  of  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  fishery. 

In  1720  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  made  a small  shipment  of  oil 
to  London  in  the  ship  Hanover,  of  Boston,  William  Chadder,  master. § 

* Macy’s  Hist.,  p.  30. 

t Ibid.,  p.  3G. 

{The  first  sperm  whale  known  to  Nantucket  “was  found  dead,  and  ashore,  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  island.  It  caused  considerable  excitement,  some  demanding  a 
part  of  the  prize  under  one  pretence,  some  under  another,  and  all  were  anxious  to 
behold  so  strange  an  animal.  There  were  so  many  claimants  of  the  prize,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  to  whom  it  should  belong.  The  natives  claimed  the  whale 
because  they  found  it”  (not  a bad  reason  surely);  “the  whites,  to  whom  the  natives 
made  known  their  discovery,  claimed  it  by  a right  comprehended,  as  they  affirmed,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  island.”  (Ah  ! what  lawyers  they  must  have  been  !)  “An  officer 
of  the  crown”  (here  steps  in  the  lion)  “made  his  claim,  and  pretended  to  seize 
the  fish  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  as  being  property  without  any  particular 
owner.  * * * * It  was  finally  settled  that  the  tvhite  inhabitants  who  firqt  found 

the  whale,  should  share  the  prize  equally  amongst  themselves.”  (Alas  for  royalty,  and 
alas  for  the  finders!).  The  teeth,  considered  very  valuable,  had  been  prudently  taken 
care  of  by  a white  man  and  an  Indian  before  the  discovery  was  made  public.  The  de- 
cision in  regard  to  ownership  certainly  justified  their  precaution.  This  compromise 
made,  the  whale  was  cut  up  and  the  oil  extracted.  What  the  amount  of  it  was  is  un- 
known. “The  sperm  procured  from  the  head  was  thought  to  be  of  great  value  for 
medical  purpose.s  It  was  used  both  as  an  internal  and  an  external  application;  and 
such  was  the  credulity  of  the  people,  that  they  considered  it  a certain  cure  tor  all 
diseases ; it  was  sought  with  avidity,  and,  for  a while,  was  esteemed  to  bo  worth  its 
wreight  in  silver.” — (Macy’s  Hist.) 

§ “ Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  Paul  Starbuck, 
in  the  good  ship  called  the  Hanover,  whereof  is  master  under  God  for  the 
present  voyage,  William  Chadder  and  now  riding  in  the  harbour  of 

Boston,  and  by  God’s  grace  bound  for  London;  to  say  : — six  barrels  of 


fN.  S.] 
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Whether  this  was  the  first  adventure  of  this  kind  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  we  are  in  a similar  state  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  its  success.  As  the  fishery  became  more  important,  and  ves- 
sels were  used,  it  became  necessary  to  select  the  site  where  there  was 
the  best  harbor,  and  the  location  where  the  town  of  Nantucket  now 
stands  was  selected.* *  As  the  number  of  vessels  increased  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  replace  the  old  landing-places,  which  at  best  were 
only  temporary,  and  often  destroyed  by  winter  storms,  with  more  sub- 
tautial  wharves,  and  accordingly,  in  1723,  the  “ Straight”  wharf  was 
built. t At  this  time  the  usual  custom  in  winter  was  to  haul  the  vessels 
and  boats  up  on  shore,  as  being  safer  and  less  expensive  than  lying  at 
the  wharf.  The  boats  were  placed  bottom  upwards  and  lashed  together 
to  prevent  accidents  in  gales  of  wind,  and  the  whaling  “craft”  was 
carefully  stored  in  the  warehouses.  In  the  early  days  of  whaling  each 
vessel  carried  two  boats,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  held  in  re- 
serve in  case  of  accident  to  the  one  lowered  for  whales. 

In  1730  Nantucket  employed  in  the  fishery  twenty -five  vessels  of  from 

traine  oyle,  being  on  the  proper  account  & risque  of  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  of  Nan- 
tucket, abd  goes  consigned  to  Richard  Patridge  merchant  in  Loudon. 

[Prin.  Paid.]  Being  marked  & numbered  as  in  the  margin  & to  be  delivered  in  like 
good  order  & well  conditioned  at  the  aforesaid  port  of  London  (The 
dangers  of  the  sea  only  excepted)  unto  Richard  Partridge  aforesaid  or  to  his  assignees, 
He  or  they  paying  Freight  for  said  goods,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  shillings  per  tonu,  with 
primage  &,  average  accustomed. 

“ In  witness  whereof  the  said  Master  or  Purser  of  said  Ship  hath  affirmed  to  Two  Bills 
of  Lading  all  of  this  Tener  and  date,  one  of  which  two  Bills  being  Accomplished,  the 
other  to  stand  void. 

“And  so  God  send  the  Good  Ship  to  her  desired  Port  in  safety.  Amen! 

“Articles  &,  contents  unknown  to — 

“(Signed)  WILLIAM  CHADDER. 

“Dated  at  Boston  the  7th  4th  mo.  1720.” 

(From  original  bill  of  lading  in  possession  of  F.  C.  Sanford,  esq.) 

* The  place  first  settled  was  at  Maddeket,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  According 
to  the  records  in  the  state-house  at  Boston,  the  following  vessels  were  registered  as  be- 
longing to  Nautucket  up  to  the  year  1714:  April  28,  1698,  Richard  Gardner,  trader, 

registers  sloop  Mary,  25  tons,  built  in  Boston,  1694;  August  11,  James  Coffin,  trader, 
registers  sloop  Dolphin,  25  tons,  built  in  Boston,  1697 ; September  1,  Richard  Gardner, 
mariner,  registers  sloop  Society,  15  tons,  built  in  Salem,  1695;  April  4,  1710,  Peter 
Coffin,  registers  sloop  Hope,  40  tons,  built  in  Boston,  1709;  April  24,  1711,  Silvanus 
Hussey,  sloop  Eagle,  30  tons,  built  at  Scituate,  1711;  July  30,  1713,  Silvanus  Hussey, 
sloop  Bristol,  14  tons,  built  at  Tiverton,  1711;  April  27,  1713,  Abigail  Howse,  sloop 
Thomas,  12  tons,  built  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1713;  May  4,  1714,  Ebenezer  Coffin,  sloop 
Nonsuch,  25  tons,  built  at  Boston,  1714.  (The  Nonsuch  is  registered  as  of  Boston; 
Coffin,  however,  was  of  Nantucket);  1714,  Geo.  Coffin,  sloop  Speedwell,  25  tous, 
built  at  Charlestown.  This,  then,  was  the  character  of  their  vessels  up  to  1715  ; among 
them  the  Hope,  of  40  tons,  was  a very  giant. 

In  1732,  however,  the  size  had  very  greatly  increased,  for  by  a petition  (Mass.  Col. 
MSS.  Maritime,  v,  p.  510),  it  appears  that  Isaac  Myrick  built  at  Nantucket  a snow  of 
118  tons. 

tMacy’s  Hist.,  p.  37.  According  to  the  Boston  News  Letter,  European  advices  of 
August  3,  1724,  reported  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  ordered  the  directors  of  the 
India  Company  “ newly  erected  there”  to  get  twelve  vessels  ready  against  the  opening 
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38  to  50  tons  burden  each,  and  the  returns  were  about  3,700  barrels  of 
oil,  worth,  at  £7  per  ton,  £3,200.  Holmes  says:*  “The  whale-fishery 
on  the  North  American  coasts  must,  at  this  time”  (1730),  “have  beeu  very 
considerable;  for  there  arrived  in  England  from  these  coasts,  about  the 
mouth  of  July,  154  tons  of  train  and  whale  oil,  and  9,200  of  whale  bone.” 
At  this  time  there  were  nearly  five  hundred  ships,  manned  by  four  thou- 
sand sailors,  engaged  in  foreign  traffic  from  Massachusetts.! 

The  culminating  point  of  shore-whaling  at  Nantucket  was  probably 
reached  in  1720.  During  that  year  there  were  80  whales  taken  by  boats, 
and  the  Coffius  and  Gardners,  the  Folgers,  the  Husseys,  the  Swains 
and  Paddacks,  the  progenitors  of  that  race  of  men  who  carried  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  little  island  of  Nantucket  to  every  accessible  port 
on  the  globe,  are  chief  among  those  who  gathered  this  harvest.^ 

The  first  recorded  loss  of  a whaling- vessel  from  the  island  occurred 
in  1724,  when  a sloop,  of  which  Elisha  Coffin  was  master,  was  lost  at  sea 
with  all  on  board. § The  second  loss  was  that  of  another  sloop,  Thomas 

of  the  spring,  to  sail  for  the  Greenland  whaling-ground,  promising  to  them  both  pro- 
tection aud  monopoly,  “ by  which  it  will  be  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  to  bring 
for  the  future  any  Oil  or  Whalebone  into  any  Part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  from  For- 
eign Countries.”  Early  in  1725  the  directors  of  the  English  South  Sea  Company  ordered 
12  more  ships  for  whaling  in  these  seas.  (The  inference  is  that  as  early  at  least  as  the 
previous  year,  1724,  the  company  had  vessels  there.)  Under  date  of  London,  July  24, 
1725,  the  ships  are  reported  all  returned.  The  English  ships  took  25  whales,  producing 
1,000  puncheons  of  blubber  and  oil  and  26  tons  of  fins,  worth  £450  per  ton.  In  the 
Dutch  fishery,  the  Hollanders,  with  144  ships  took  240  whales;  the  Hamburghers  wish 
43 ships  took  463  whales;  the  Bremenese  with  23  ships  took  29  whales;  the  Bergeneso 
with  2 ships  took  none,  and  two  other  ships  returned  empty.  In  the  spring  of  1726, 
Sweden  also  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  this  pursuit,  and  designed  sending  twelve 
ships  in  the  summer  of  that  year  to  Greenland. 

* American  Annals,  i,  p.  126. 

t Ibid. 

t The  names  of  the  parties  (probably  captains  of  boats  or  vessels),  with  the  number 
of  whales  taken  by  each,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : John  Swain  took  4, 
Andrew  Gardner  4,  Jonathan  Coffin  4,  Paul  Paddack  4,  Jas.  Johnston  5,  Clothier  Pierce 
3,  Sylvanus  Hussey  2,  Nathan  Coffin  4,  Peter  Gardner  4,  Win.  Gardner  2,  Abishai  Folger 
6,  Nathan  Folger  4,  John  Bunker  1,  Shaubael  Folger  5,  Shubael  Coffin  3,  Nath’l  Allen  3, 
Edw’d  Heath  4,  Geo.  Hussey  3,  Benj.  Gardner  3,  Geo.  Coffin  1,  Rick’d  Coffin  1,  Nath’l 
Paddack  2,  Jos.  Gardner  1,  Matthew  Jenkins  3,  Bartlett  Coffin  4,  Daniel  Gould  1,  Eb- 

enezer  Gardner  4, Staples  1 ; total  86.  The  largest  number  of  whales  taken  in 

one  day  was  eleven.  In  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  December  21, 1730,  appears 
an  advertisement,  informing  the  public  that  there  has  been  “Just  Reprinted,  The  Won- 
derful Providence  of  God,  Exemplified  in  the  Preservation  of  William  Walling  who 
was  drove  out  to  Sea  from  Sandy  Hook  near  New  York  in  a leaky  Boat,  and  was  taken 
up  by  a Whaling  Sloop  & brought  to  Nantucket  after  he  had  floated  on  the  Sea  eight 
Days  without  Victuals  or  Drink.”  In  1732,  according  to  a petition  in  the  Mass.  Col. 
MSS.  (Maritime,  iv,  p.  510),  a vessel  of  118  tons  burden  was  built  at  Nantucket,  the 
ruling  price  being  then  £8  5s.  per  ton. 

$ Zaccheus  Macy,  in  a brief  sketch  of  Nantucket,  published  in  vol.  iii  of  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.’s  Coll.,  says  (p.  157)  that  up  to  1760  no  man  had  been  killed  or  drowned  while 
whaling,  and  this  error  Obed  Macy,  in  his  History  of  Nantucket,  perpetuates.  It  must 
have  been  intended  by  the  former  to  include  only  shore-whaling,  since  prior  to  the 
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Hathaway  master,  in  1731.  These  losses  were  a serious  matter  for  a 
small  whaling-port,  where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  related  by 
birth  or  marriage.  In  the  year  1742  still  another  sloop,  commanded  by 
Daniel  Paddack,  was  lost  while  on  a whaling- voyage,  with  all  on  board. 

An  increase  in  the  business  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  vessels  employed.  Schooners  were  added,  and  the  size  of 
the  vessels  increased  to  between  40  and  50  tons.  Whales  began  to 
grow  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  and  still  larger  vessels  were 
put  into  the  service  and  sent  to  the  “southward7’  as  it  was  termed, 
cruising  on  that  ground  till  about  the  first  of  July,  when  they  returned, 
refitted,  and  cruised  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Bank  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  whaling  season,  unless,  as  was  often  the  case,  they  filled 
sooner.  Vessels  for  this  service  were  generally  “ sloops  of  00  or  70  tons ; 
their  crews  were  made  up,  in  part,  of  Indians,”*  * there  being  generally 
from  four  to  eight  natives  to  each  vessel. 

But  the  time  came  when  Nantucket  did  not  furnish  men  enough  to 
man  the  whaling- vessels  which  the  islanders  desired  to  fit  out,  and  Cape 
Cod,  and  even  Long  Island,  were  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
seamen.  It  naturally  occurred  that,  with  the  limited  colonial  demand, 
the  business  became  at  times  overdone,  the  market  glutted,  and  what 
oil  was  sold  was  disposed  of  at  too  low  a price  to  be  as  remunerative  as 
the  islanders  thought  it  should  be.  The  people  began  to  think  of  another 
market.  For  a series  of  years  they  had  made  Boston  their  factor,  sell- 
ing there  their  oil  and  drawing  from  thence  their  supplies.!  Probably 


period  named  at  least  nine  vessels  with  their  crews  had  been  lost,  and  these  facts  must 
have  been  well  known  to  him.  There  is  on  filo  at  the  State-house  in  Boston  (Domestic 
Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  181),  a petition  to  the  general  court  from  Dinah  Coffin,  of  Nantucket, 
setting  forth  that  “her  Husband,  Elisha  Coffin  did  on  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day  of 
April  Annoq  Dom  : 1722  Sail  from  sd  Island  of  Nantucket  in  a sloop:  on  a whaling 
trip  intending  to  return  in  a month  or  six  weeks  at  most,  And  Instantly  a hard  & 
dismall  Storm  followed;  which  in  all  probability  Swallowed  him  and  those  with  him 
up:  for  they  were  never  heard  of.”  She  prays  that  she  may  now  (1724)  be  allowed  to 
marry  again. 

* Zaccheus  Macy  writes  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  p.  157),  “ It  happened  once,  when 
there  were  about  thirty  boats  about  six  miles  from  the  shore,  that  the  wind  came 
round  to  the  northward,  and  blew  with  great  violence,  attended  with  snow.  The  men 
all  rowed  hard,  but  made  but  little  headway.  In  one  of  the  boats  were  four  Indians 
and  two  white  men.  An  old  Indian  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  perceiving  that  the  crew 
began  to  be  disheartened,  spake  out  loud  in  his  own  tongue  and  said,  ' Momadich- 
cliator  auqua  sarshkee  sarnkee pinchee  eynoo  sememoochJcee  chaquanks  wihchee  pinch ee  eynoo;’ 
which  in  English  is,  ‘Pull  ahead  with  courage;  do  not  be  dishearteued ; we  shall  not 
be  lost  now;  there  are  too  many  Englishmen  to  be  lost  now.’  His  speaking  in  this 
manner  gave  the  crew  new  courage.  They  soon  perceived  that  they  made  headway; 
and  after  long  rowing  they  all  got  safe  on  shore.”  In  1744  a Nantucket  Indian  struck 
a blackfish,  and  was  caught  by  a foul  line  and  carried  down  and  drowned. — (Boston 
News-Letter.) 

T It  would  be  inferred  that  the  shipment  made  in  1720  did  not  prove  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  Boston  News-Letter  reports  that  Captain  Churchman  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, Eng.,  December  8,  1729,  from  New  England  for  London,  with  a cargo  of  log- 
wood and  oil. 
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bad  their  oil  commanded  the  price  which  they  considered  it  should  have 
brought,  this  state  of  affairs  might  long  have  continued,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  “ It  was  found,”  says  Macy,*  “ that  Nantucket  had  in 
many  places  become  famed  for  whaling,  and  particularly  so  in  England, 
where  partial  supplies  of  oil  had  been  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
Boston  trade.  The  people,  finding  that  merchants  in  Boston  were  mak- 
ing a good  profit  by  first  purchasing  oil  at  Nantucket,  then  ordering  it 
to  Boston,  acid  thence  shipping  it  to  London,  determined  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  to  themselves,  by  exporting  their  oil  in  their 
own  vessels.  They  had  good  prospects  of  success  in  this  undertaking, 
yet,  it  being  a new  one,  they  moved  with  great  caution,  for  they  knew 
that  a small  disappointment  would  lead  to  embarrassments  that  would, 
in  the  end,  prove  distressing.  They,  therefore,  loaded  and  sent  out  one 
vesvsel,  about  the  year  1745.  The  result  of  this  small  beginning  proved 
profitable,  and  encouraged  them  to  increase  their  shipments  by  seudiug 
out  other  vessels.  They  found,  in  addition  to  the  profits  on  the  sales, 
that  the  articles  in  return  were  such  as  their  business  required,  viz, 
iron,  hardware,  hemp,  sailcloth,  and  many  other  goods,  and  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  than  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected  to.”  This  naturally 
gave  renewed  life  to  the  enterprise,  and  induced  the  fitting  of  new 
vessels  and  the  development  of  new  adventurers.  The  sky  was  not 
always  fair,  not  every  voyage  proved  remunerative,  but  the  business  as 
a whole  steadily  increased  in  importance  and  profit.  At  about  this 
time  (1740),  according  to  Macy’s  History,  whaling  was  commenced  by 
our  people  in  Davis’s  Straits.! 

The  transfer  of  the  trade  of  Long  Island  to  Boston  and  Connecticut 
was  a source  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  early  governors  of  New  York. 
They  were  repeatedly  stirred  up  on  the  subject  by  the  lords  of  trade 
in  England,  but  with  all  their  trouble  and  skill  and  efforts  they  were 
unable  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  Long  Islanders  from  those  who 
were  their  friends  both  by  birth  and  association.  They  had  but  little  in 
common  with  the  New  York  government,  which  seemed  to  them  only 
the  symbol  of  wrong,  injustice,  and  oppression.  The  governors  of  that 

* Page  51.  The  Boston  News-Letter  of  October  5,  1738,  reports  from  Nantucket  that 
an  Indian  plot  to  fire  the  English  houses  and  kill  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  had  been 
disclosed  by  a friendly  Indian.  In  consequence  of  the  warning  the  plot  had  been 
abandoned,  but  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  several  whaliug-vessels  which 
sailed  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  crews,  of  which  the  natives  formed  an  essential  part. 

t Page  54.  Davis’s  Straits  were  visited  by  whalemen  as  early  as  1732,  when  a Captain 
Atkins,  returning  from  a whaling  voyage  thence,  brought  a Greenland  bear.  Captain 
Atkins  went  as  far  as  66°  north.  Among  the  entries  and  clearances  at  the  Boston  cus- 
tom-house as  recorded  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  as  early  as  1737  wo  find  several  to 
and  from  this  locality.  Beyond  a doubt  these  vessels  are  whalemen,  and  in  fact  some 
of  the  names  are  common  in  the  annuls  of  this  industry  at  Nantucket.  1 he  clearances 
were  usually  in  March  or  April,  and  the  arrivals  from  September  to  November,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  degree  of  success,  the  season,  &c.  In  July,  1737,  Capt.  Atherton 
Hough  took  a whale  “ in  the  Straits,”  and  in  1739,  under  date  of  August  2,  the  Boston 
News-Letter  says:  “There  is  good  Prospect  of  Success  in  the  Whale  Fishery  to  Greenland 
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province  were  numerous  and  tyrannical,  and  the  people  had  no  redress. 
The  boast  of  one  of  them  that  he  would  tax  them  so  high  that  they 
would  have  no  time  to  think  of  anything  else  but  paying  these  duties, 
seemed  to  be  resolved  into  a motto  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the 
groanings  and  writhiugs  of  the  people  only  seemed  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  another  turn  of  the  screws  of  executive  tyranny. 

In  June,  1703,  Lord  Conburv,  in  a letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,* * 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  the  commerce  of  New  York  had  to  contend 
with  from  the  position  of  some  parts  of  its  territory  in  relation  to  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  writes  that  Connecticut  tills  that  part  of 
Long  Island  with  European  goods  cheaper  than  New  York  can,  since 
New  York  pays  a duty  which  is  not  assessed  by  Connecticut ; “nor 
will  they”  (the  inhabitants  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island)  “ be  subject 
to  the  Laws  of  Trade  nor  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation,  by  which  means  there 
has  for  some  time  been  no  Trade  between  the  City  of  New  Yorke  and  the 
East  end  of  Long  Island,  from  whence  the  greater  quantity  of  Whale  oyle 
comes.’7*  lie  adds  that  the  people  are  full  of  New  England  principles, 
and  would  rather  trade  with  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
than  with  New  York. 

In  1708,  however,  under  Lord  Cornbury,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
u Eucouragement  of  Whaling,”  in  which  it  was  provided,  1st,  that  any 
Indian,  who  was  bound  to  go  to  sea  whale  fishing,  should  not  “at  any 
time  or  times  between  the  First  Day  of  November  and  the  Fifteenth  Day  of 
April  following,  yearly,  be  sued  arrested,  molested,  detained  or  kept 
out  of  that  Imployment  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  pre- 
tending any  Contract,  Bargain  Debt  or  Dues  unto  him  or  them  ex- 
cept and  only  for  or  concerning  any  Contract,  Debt  or  Bargain  relating 
to  the  Undertaking  and  Design  of  the  Whale-fishing  and  not  other- 
wise under  the  penalty  of  paying  treble  Costs  to  the  Master  of  any  such 
Indian  or  Indians  so  to  be  sued,  arrested,  molested  or  detained.”  Sec- 
tion 2 provided  that  “ if  any  person  or  persons  shall  purchase,  take  to 
pawn  or  anyways  get  or  receive  any  Cloathing,  Gun  or. other  Necessa- 
ries that  his  Master  shall  let  him,  from  any  such  Indian  or  Indians  or 
suffer  any  such  Indian  to  be  drinking  or  drunk  in  or  about  their 
Houses,  when  they  should  be  at  Sea,  or  other  business  belonging  to  that 

this  Year,  for  several  vessels  are  come  in  already,  deeply  laden,  and  others  expected This 
is  not  mentioned  as  by  any  means  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Euglish  had  already  pursued  the  whale  in  those  seas  for  fifteen 
years,  and  at  that  time  had  some  forty  or  fifty  ships  there  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  it 
would  scarcely  be  likely  to  excite  surprise. 

In  1744,  a whale  40  feet  long  was  found  ashore  on  Nantucket,  by  three  men,  who, 
for  lack  of  more  proper  instruments,  killed  it  with  their  jack-knives.  (News-Letter 
October  40 

* N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.  iv,  p.  1058.  An  order  was  passed  in  the  New  York  Council,  March 
2, 1702,  directing  Thomas  Clark  and  John  Crosier,  of  Suffolk  County,  to  secure  three 
drift  whales  ashore  in  said  county,  they  to  have  one-third  of  the  oil  and  bone  and  to 
deliver  the  remaiuiug  two-thirds  to  the  New  York  custom-house  cloar  of  charge. 
(Council  Minutes,  viii,  p.  323.) 
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Design  of  Whale-fishing  or  shall  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried  any 
Drink  to  them,  whereby  such  Indians  are  made  incapable  of  doing 
their  Labour  and  Duty  in  and  about  their  Master’s  Service,”  within  the 
date  above  named,  shall  be  compelled  to  restore  the  articles  taken,  and 
forfeit  to  the  master  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings.  This  act  was  to  be 
in  force  seven  years  after  publication,  but  it  did  not  finally  become  a 
law  until  June  10,  1710.  It  was  renewed  in  171G  for  four  years  longer,* 
and  again  in  1720  for  a further  term  of  six  years.! 

Iu  July,  1708,  Lord  Cornbury  writes  again  to  the  board  of  trade  re- 
garding New  York  affairs. $ In  his  letter  he  says:  “ The  quantity  of 
Train  Oyl  made  iu  Long  Island  is  very  uncertain,  some  years  they  have 
much  more  fish  than  others,  for  example  last  year  they  made  four  thou- 
sand Barrils  of  Oyl,  and  this  last  Season  they  have  not  made  above  Six 
hundred  : About  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  look  out  for  fish, 
the  Season  lasts  all  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  part 
of  March;  a Yearling  will  make  about  forty  Barils  of  Oyl,  a Stunt  or 
Whale  two  years  old  will  make  sometimes  fifty,  sometimes  sixty  Barrils 
of  Oyl,  and  the  largest  whale  that  I have  heard  of  in  these  Parts,  yielded 
one  hundred  and  ten  barrels  of  Oyl,  and  twelve  hundred  Weight  of 
Bone.” 

In  1700  the  fishery  had  attained  such  value  on  Long  Island  that  some 
parties  attempted  to  reduce  it,  so  far  as  possible,  to  a monopoly,  and 
grants  of  land  previously  made  by  Governor  Fletcher  and  others,  in  a 
reckless  and  somewhat  questionable  manner  were  improved  for  personal 
benefit.  Earl  Bellomont,  in  commenting  on  these  irregular  practices, 
writes  to  the  lords  of  trade,  under  date  of  July  2 of  that  year,§  citing, 
among  others,  one  Colonel  Smith,  who,  he  states,  “has  got  the  beach 
on  the  sea  shore  for  fourty  miles  together,  after  an  odd  manner  as  l have 
been  told  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  ******  having  forced 
the  town  of  Southampton  to  take  a poore  £10  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  said  beach,  which  is  not  a valuable  consideration  in  law,  for  Colonel 
Smith  himself  own’d  to  me  that  that  beach  was  very  profitable  to  him  for 
whale  fishing,  and  that  one  year  he  cleared  £500,  by  whales  taken  there.” 

In  1710,  Samuel  Mulford,  of  Easthampton,  in  a petition  to  the  King, 
gave  a sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  industry  in  that  vicinity.  ||  In 
the  recital  of  the  grievances  of  his  neighbors  and  himself,  he  writes 
that  “ the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Township  and  parts  adjacent  did  from 
the  first  Establishment  of  the  said  Colony  of  New  York  enjoy  the  Privi- 
lege & Benefit  of  fishing  for  whale  & applying  ye  same  to  their  own  use 
as  their  undoubted  right  and  property.”^  By  his  petition  it  appears 
further  that  in  1004  Governor  Nicolls  and  council  directed  that  drift- 

* Laws  of  Now  York,  Bradford,  p.  72.  t Ibid.,  pp.  131-1US. 

t N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  60. 

§ N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  iv,  535. 

||  N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  474. 

These  are  undoubtedly  what  the  authorities  were  pleased  to  term  “ Massachusetts 
notions.” 
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whales  should  pay  a duty  of  every  sixteenth  gallon  of  oil  to  the  govern- 
ment, “exempting  the  whales  that  were  killed  at  Sea  by  persons  who 
went  on  that  design  from  any  duty  or  imposition.’7  Governor  Dongan 
also  claimed  duty  ou  drift  whales,  and  he  also  exempted  those  killed  at 
sea.  “ There  was  no  pretence,”  under  Dongan,  “ to  seize  such  whales  or 
to  exact  anything  from  the  fishermen  on  that  account,  being  their 
aucieut  right  and  property.  Thus  the  inhabitants  had  the  right  of 
fishing  preserved  to  them,  and  the  Crown  the  benefit  of  all  drift  Whales, 
and  everything  seemed  well  established  between  the  Crown  and  the 
People,  who  continued  chearfully,  and  with  success,  to  carry  on  the  said 
fishing  trade.”  This  state  of  a flairs  continued  until  1C9G,  when  Lord 
Corubury  (afterward  Earl  of  Clarendon)  became  governor.  It  was  theu 
announced  by  those  in  authority  that  the  whale  was  a “ Royal  Fish,”  and 
belonged  to  the  Crown  ; consequently  all  whalers  must  be  licensed  “for 
that  purpose  which  he  was  sure  to  make  them  pay  for,  and  also  con- 
tribute good  part  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour;  no  less  that  a neat  14th 
part  of  the  Oyle  and  Bone,  when  cut  up,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  New 
York  an  100  miles  distant  from  their  habitation,  an  exaction  so  griev- 
ous, that  few  people  did  ever  comply  for  it.”*  The  result  of  this  policy 
was  to  discourage  the  fishery,  and  its  importance  was  sensibly  decreased. 
In  1711  the  New  York  authorities  issued  a writ  to  the  sheriffs,  direct- 
ing them  to  seize  all  whales.  This  demaud  created  much  disturbance, 
but  the  people,  knowing  no  remedy,  submitted  with  what  grace  they 
could  to  what  they  felt  was  a grievous  wrong,  and  an  infringement 
upon  their  rights  under  the  patent  under  which  their  settlement  was 
founded.  Since  that  time,  Mulford  continues,  a formal  prosecution  had 
been  commenced  against  him  for  hiring  Indians  to  assist  him  in  whaling. 
He  concludes  his  petition  with  the  assertion  that,  uuless  some  relief 
was  afforded,  the  fishery  must  be  ruined,  since  “the  person  concerned 
will  not  be  brought  to  the  hardship  of  waiting  out  at  sea  many  months, 
& the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  New  York  the  fish,  and  at  last  paying 
so  great  a share  of  their  profit.” 

Mulford,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  continually  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  government  at  New  York.  A sturdy  representative  of 
that  Puritan  opposition  to  injustice  and  wrong  with  which  the  early  set 
tiers  of  Eastern  Long  Island  were  so  thoroughly  imbued,  the  declining 
years  of  his  life  were  continual  eras  of  contention  against  the  tyrannies 
and  exactions  of  governors,  whose  only  interest  seemed  to  be  to  suck 
the  life-blood  from  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  flies  caught  in  their 

* It  was  these  outrageously  unjust  laws  that  brought  the  government  into  the 
notorious  disrepute  it  attained  with  its  outlying  dependencies  from  1075  to  1720.  In 
March,  1098,  the  council  of  Lord  Corubury  declared  certain  drift-whales  the  property 
of  the  Crown  (which  apparently  meant  a minimum  amount  to  the  King  and  a maxi- 
mum share  to  the  governor),  “ when  the  subject  can  make  no  just  claim  of  having  killed 
them.”  One  Richard  Floyd  havingoffered  a reward  to  any  parties  bringing  him  informa- 
tion of  such  whales,  the  council  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  in  order  to  prevent 
such  practices  in  the  future.  (Council  Minutes,  viii,  p.  G.) 
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spider’s  net,  and  cast  the  useless  remains  remorselessly  away.  He  was 
one  ot  the  remonstrants  against  the  annexation  of  the  eastern  towns  to 
the  New  York  government,  and  from  1700  to  1720  was  the  delegate  from 
these  towns  to  the  assembly.  In  1715  the  opposition  of  the  government 
to  his  constituency  reached  the  poiut  of  a personal  conflict  with  him. 
In  a speech  delivered  in  the  assembly  in  this  year,  he  boldly  and  un- 
sparingly denounced  the  authorities  as  tyrannical,  extravagant,  and  dis- 
honest. He  cited  numerous  instances  of  injustices  from  officers  of  the 
customs  to  the  traders  ot  and  to  his  section.  While  grain  was  selling 
in  Boston  at  Gs.  per  bushel,  and  only  commanding  one-half  of  that 
in  New  \ork,  his  people  were  compelled  by  existing  laws  to  lose  this 
difference  in  value.  While  the  government  was  complaining  of  poverty 
and  the  lack  ot  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  furnish  means  for 
its  subsistence,  the  governor  had  received,  says  Mulford,  during  the 
past  three  years,  three  times  the  combined  income  of  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  In  171G  the  assembly 
ordered  this  speech  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  speaker,  but  Mul- 
ford, without  hesitation,  caused  it  to  be  published  and  circulated.* 
From  this  time  forth  the  war  upon  him  was,  so  far  as  the  government 
was  concerned,  a series  of  persecutions,  but  Mulford  undauntedly  braved 
them  all  and  in  the  end  was  triumphant.  Quite  a number  of  letters 
passed  between  the  governor  and  himself,  and  between  them  both  and 
the  lords  of  trade  in  London.  As  an  earnest  of  the  feeling  his  oppo- 
sition had  stirred  up,  the  governor  commenced  a suit  against  him  in  the 
supreme  court,  the  judges  of  which  owed  their  appointment  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Shortly  after  this,  Governor  Hunter,  in  a communication  to 
the  lords  of  trade  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  province, writes 
that  he  is  informed  that  Mulford,  who  “has  continually  flown  in  face  of 
government,”  and  always  disputed  with  the  Crown  the  right  of  whaling, 
has  gone  to  London  to  urge  his  cased  He  states  that  “that  poor,  trouble- 
some old  man”  is  the  only  mutineer  in  a province  otherwise  quiet  (an 
assertion  that  evidenced  either  a reckless  disregard  for  truth,  or  a want 

* A copy  of  this  speech  is  bound  in  an  old  volume  of  the  Boston  News-Letter,  in  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

t In  the  address  of  H.  P.  Hedges  at  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration  at  Easthampton, 
in  1850,  he  says,  when  Mulford  finally  repaired  to  London  to  present  the  case  to  the  king, 
he  was  obliged  toconceal  his  intention.  Leaving  Southampton  secretly,  belauded  at  New- 
port, walked  to  Boston,  and  from  thence  embarked  for  London.  Arrived  there,  lie“  pre- 
sented his  memorial,  which  it  is  said  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  read  by  hitn 
in  the  House  of  Commons.”  He  returned  home  in  triumph,  having  attained  the  desired 
end.  At  this  time  he  was  seventy-one  years  old.  “Songs  and  rejoicings,”  says  J. 
Lyon  Gardiner  ( vide  Hedges’s  Address,  p.  21),  “took  place  among  the  whalemen  of  Suf- 
folk County  upon  his  arrival,  on  account  of  his  having  succeeded  in  getting  the  King’s 
share  given  up.”  It  is  related  of  him  {Ibid.,  p.  G8)  that  while  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  being  somewhat  verdant,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  pickpockets.  As  a pallia- 
tive, he  had  a tailor  sew  several  fish-hooks  on  the  inside  of  his  pockets,  and  soon  after 
one  of  the  fraternity  was  caught.  This  incident  being  published  at  the  time  won  for 
him  an  extensive  notoriety.  He  was  representative  from  Easthampton  from  1715  to 
1720,  and  died  in  1725,  aged  eighty  years. 
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of  knowledge  of  affairs  inexcusably  culpable);  that  the  case  he  pleads 
has  been  brought  before  the  supreme  court  and  decided  against  him, 
and  Mulford  is  the  only  man  who  disputes  the  Crown’s  right,  and  the  good 
governor  charitably  recommends  their  lordships  to  “ bluff  him.”* * * §  Still 
later,  Hunter  states  that  it  was  the  custom  long  before  his  arrival  to 
take  out  whaling  licenses.  Many  came  voluntarily  and  did  so.  If 
whaling  is  “ decayed,”  it  was  not  for  want  of  whalemen,  for  the  number 
increases  yearly ; “ but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Town  of 
Boston  is  the  Port  of  Trade  of  the  People  inhabiting  that  end  of  Long 
Island  of  late  years,  so  that  the  exportation  from  hence  of  that  commod- 
ity must  in  the  Books  be  less  than  formerly.”  The  perquisites  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  licenses  were  of  no  account  iu  themselves,  but 
yielding  in  this  matter  would  only  open  a gap  for  the  disputation  of 
ever  perquisite  of  the  govern ment.f 
To  this  the  lords  of  trade  reply  “ You  intimate  in  your  letter  to  our 
Secretary  of  22d  November  last  that  the  Whale  fishery  is  reserved  to  the 
Crown  by  your  Patents : as  we  can  find  no  such  thing  in  your  Commis- 
sion, you  will  explain  what  you  mean  by  it.”  Mulford  is  now  in  London, 
and  desires  dispatch  iu  the  decision  in  regard  to  this  matter,  pending 
which  the  lords  desire  to  know  whether  dues  have  been  paid  by  any 
one;  if  so,  what  amount  has  been  paid,  and  to  what  purpose  this  rev- 
enue has  been  applied.  § They  close  their  letter  with  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  would  hardly  seem  open  to  any  danger  of  misconstruction  : 
“ Upon  this  occasion  ice  must  observe  to  you , that  ice  hope  you  will  give  all 
due  incouragement  to  that  Trade.”  Evidently  the  case  of  Mulford  vs. 
Hunter  looks  badly  for  the  governor.  Still,  Hunter  is  loth  to  yield  read- 
ily, and  the  discussion  is  further  prolonged. 

It  is  now  1718.  Governor  Hunter,  iu  his  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
their  lordships,  ||  says  Commission  was  issued  giving  power,  “ Cogno- 
scendi  de  Elotsara,  Jetsom,  Lagon,  Deodandis,  &c.,”  follows  11  et  de 
Piscibus  Regalibus  Sturgeonibus,  Baleuis  Ccetis  Porpetiis  Delphiuis 
Reggis,  &e.”  Iu  regard  to  the  income,  he  again  writes  that  it  is  incon- 
siderable ; that  only  the  danger  of  being  accused  of  giving  up  the 
Crown’s  right  would  have  led  him  to  write  about  it.  In  amount,  it  was 
not  £20  per  annum,  (corroboratory  of  Mulford’s  assertion  of  its  decline), 
and  as  the  fish  had  left  this  coast,  he  should  not  further  trouble  them 
about  it.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  but  Mulford  had  paid  and  contin- 

* N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  480.  This  assertion  roust  be  inexcusably  inaccurate,  for  it  was 
unquestionably  on  the  ground  of  his  sturdy  defense  of  their  rights  that  the  people  of 
Easthampton  so  steadily  returned  him  to  the  assembly. 

t N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  484.  This  admission  of  Hunter’s  of  the  smallness  of  the  reve- 
nue is  indisputable  evidence  of  his  incompetence,  and  of  the  truth  of  Mulford’s  asser- 
tion of  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  whale-fishery  under  such  restrictions. 

t N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  501. 

§ Ibid.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  Mulford  himself  was  propounding  these 
inquiries,  and  their  lordships’  were  mere  mouth  pieces. 

||  N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  510. 
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ned  to  pay.  The  subject  appears  to  have  been  finally  referred  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  governor  says  (1719),  waiting  his  opinion,  he 
has  surceased  all  demands  till  it  comes.  The  question  must  have  been 
left  in  a state  of  considerable  mistiness,  however,  for  in  1720  Governor 
Burnett  informs  the  lords,*  in  a letter  which  indicates  a satisfied  feel- 
ing of  compromise  between  official  dignity  and  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  that  he  remits  the  five  per  centum  on  the  whale-fishery,  but  asserts 
the  King’s  rights  by  still  requiring  licenses,  though  in  “so  doing  he  neg- 
lects his  own  profit,”  “ and  this,”  he  adds,  “ has  a good  effect  on  the 
country.”  Under  his  administration  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  whale-fishery  was  renewed. 

In  1700  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastham  and  parts  adjacent  (in- 
cluding, as  one  of  the  names  seems  to  indicate,  Nantucket)  presented 
to  the  general  court  a petition,  f setting  forth  that  the  parties  “ whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  Inhabitants  of  Eastham  and  other 
places  thereunto  adjoining,  In  regard  all  or  most  of  us  are  concerned  in 
fitting  out  Boats  to  Catch  & take  Whales  when  ye  season  of  ye  year 
Serves : and  whereas  when  wee  have  taken  any  whale  or  whales,  our 
Custom  is  to  cutt  them  up,  and  to  take  away  ye  fatt  and  ye  Bone  of 
such  Whales  as  are  brought  in,  And  afterwards  to  let  ye  Best  of  ye 
Boddy  of  ye  Lean  of  whales  Lye  on  shoar  in  lowe  water  to  be  washt 
away  by  ye  sea,  being  of  noe  vallue  nor  worth  any  Thing  to  us ; ” therefore 
they  petition  for  an  act  of  the  court  to  permit  Thomas  Houghton,  of 
Boston,  or  his  assigns,  to  take  and  carry  away  all  this  waste,  and  en- 
deavor, for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  put  it  to  some  profitable  use,  all 
other  persons  in  New  England  to  be  in  the  mean  time  “ forbidden,  dis- 
charged, and  restrained  to  make  any  further  use  of  it  than  is  now  usu- 
ally made,  with  a penalty  on  such  as  presume  to  doe  it  during  y1  time 
without  ye  Consent  and  allowance  of  ye  said  Thom  : Houghton  or  his 
Assignes.”  With  an  eye  to  future  commercial  prosperity,  they  allege 
the  following  reasons  why  the  patent,  if  granted,  will  inure  to  their  ben- 
efit : “ first  ...  It  will  cause  more  staves  to  be  fetcht  and  brought  in 
from  other  places  as  well  as  our  own,  and  more  Barrells  made,  and  soe 
more  Coopers  will  be  sett  at  Work,  with  other  hands  to  build  houses  for 
ye  use  of  it.  secondly.  It  will  imploy  our  people  to  cutt  it  up,  and  to 
order  it  according  to  his  direction,  at  such  convenient  houses  and  places 
as  he  appoints.  Thirdly  When  tis  ordered  and  prepared  as  hee  or  his 
Assignes  would  have  it,  it  will  iniplye  our  Sloopes  to  carry  it  to  Boston, 
or  to  such  places  as  hee  or  they  direct,  wich  will  be  an  advantage  to  us. 

* N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  p.  579.  There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  dates  of  Governor 
Burnett’s  concessions,  and  the  triumphant  reception  of  Mulford  on  his  return  from 
England,  mentioned  by  Hedges.  '‘In  1719,  February  24,”  says  Hedges,  “ a whale- 
boat being  alone,  the  men  struck  a whale,  and  she,  coining  up  under  ye  boat,  in  part 
staved  it,  and  tho’yo  inen  were  not  hurt  with  the  whale,  yet,  before  any  help  came  to 
them,  four  men  were  tired  and  chilled,  and  fell  off  ye  boat  and  oars  to  which  they  hung 
and  were  drowned,  viz : Henry  Parsons,  William  Schellenger,  junior,  Lewis  Mulford, 
Jeremiah  Conkling,  junior. 

t Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Maritime,  iv,  pp.  72-3. 
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Fourthly  If  any  Improvement  can  be  made  of  it  for  Exportation,  it  will 
not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to  Boston,  but  to  many  of  ye  Inhabitants 
of  New  England.”  (This  is  signed  by  Simon,  Nath11  Coffin,  John  Jones.) 

To  this  is  appended  a postscript,  stipulating  that  said  Houghton  em- 
ploy the  inhabitants  of  the  whaling-towns  as  much  as  possible  for  his 
work;  that  he  shall  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  discovery,  if 
made,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years;  and  that  he  shall  pay  each  whale  man 
“one  shilling  in  money  acknowledgment  for  their  several  shares  in  the 
Lean  of  the  whale  fishes  that  they  shall  take  for  the  space  of  ten  years.” 
The  postcript  is  signed  “ Sam11  Treat  senr,  David  Me.  * * * * *, 

Jona  sparrow,  Sam11  Knowles,  Sam11  freeman  jr,  Bichard  * * * * , 

Bichard  Godfree.” 

The  council  granted  the  patent  with  the  somewhat  novel  proviso: 
“ That  within  the  space  of  Four  years  he  shew  forth  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Govern1'  Council  & Assembly  That  his  Projection  will  take  effect, 
for  the  raijseing  of  Salt  Petre  to  supply  the  province. ” 

Duriug  the  years  1724  and  1725,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars 
between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists,  some  of  the  friendly  Indians 
from  Cape  Cod  were  enlisted,  with  the  express  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  discharged  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fall  and  winter  whale- 
fishery.  Accordingly,  in  1724  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  writes  to  Colonel  Westbrook:  “Upon  Sight  hereof 
you  must  forthwith  dismiss  Cpt.  Bournes  Compy  of  Indians  & send 
them  hither  in  one  of  the  Sloops,  That  so  they  may  lose  no  Time  for 
Following  the  Whale  Fishery,  wch  is  agreeable  to  my  Promise  made  to 
them  at  Enlisting.”*  In  a postscript  he  adds:  “Let  Capt  Bourne 
come  with  them  to  see  them  safe  return’d.”  And  again,  in  1725,  the 
secretary  writes  : “ His  Hour  Having  promised  the  Indians  enlisted  by 
Cpt.  Bourne  (being  all  those  of  the  County  of  Barnstable)  to  dismiss 
them  in  the  Fall  that  so  they  attend  their  Whale  Fishing;  directs  that 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  opportunity  to  send  them  up  to  Boston,  in 
Order  to  their  Beturn  Home,  & let  none  of  them  be  detained  on  any 
Pretense  whatsoever.”! 

Under  date  of  March  20,  1727,  the  Boston  News  Letter  says:  “We 
hear  from  the  Towns  on  the  Cape  that  the  Whale  Fishery  among  them  has 
failed  much  this  Winter,  as  it  has  done  for  several  Winters  past,  but 
having  found  out  the  way  of  going  to  Sea  Upon  that  Business,  and  hav- 
ing had  much  Success  in  it,  they  are  now  fitting  out  several  Vessels  to 
sail  with  all  Expedition  upon  that  dangerous  Design  this  Spring,  more 
(its  tho’t)  than  have  ever  been  sent  out  from  among  them.” 

The  same  paper,  in  its  issue  of  February  12,  1730, | contains  the  fol- 

* Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Letters,  ii.  52. 

tMass.  Col.  MSS.,  Letters,  ii,  297. 

tOn  the  13th  of  January,  1728,  says  the  News-Letter  of  February  1,  there  was  a 
very  severe  storm  at  Provincetown.  Several  vessels  were  driven  ashore  ; three  or  four 
whale  boats  were  also  destroyed,  one  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the  wiud  up  a 
“ pretty  large  steep  hill,”  aud  thrown  upon  the  roof  of  a house  on  top  of  the  hill. 
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lowing  extract  from  a letter  from  Chatham,  dated  “February  0, 1 729-30:” 
“There  has  been  a remarkable  Providence  in  the  awful  death  of  some  of  my 
neighbors  ; On  the  day  commonly  called  New  Year’s  Day,  a whaleboat’s 
Crew  (which  Consists  of  a Stersman,  an  Harpineer,  and  Four  Oarmen) 
coming  home  from  a Place  called  Hog’s-Back,  where  they  had  been  on 
a Whaling  design,  the  Boat  was  overset,  and  all  the  Men  lost,  on  a reaf 
of  Sand  that  lies  out  against  Billingsgate.  When  the  Boat  was  found 
bottom  upward,  and  the  Stern  post  broken  off',  there  were  two  Chests 
found  in  it,  which  were  wedged  so  fast  under  the  Thwards  that  the 
water  had  not  washed  them  out ; in  which  were  found  the  Pocket  books 
of  two  of  the  Men,  by  which  it  plainly  appears  what  Boat  it  was;  but 
none  of  the  Bodies  are,  as  yet  found,  that  I can  hear  of;  tlio’  they  found 
an  iron  Pot  which  they  had  with  them,  upon  the  reaf,  and  discovered 
the  Whaling  Irons  at  the  bottom  of  the  Water,  where  it  is  about  8 feet 
deep. 

“ P.  S. — Before  I had  done  writing  I had  News  that  two  of  their  Bod- 
ies were  found.” 

In  March,  1736,  the  inhabitants  of  Pro  vincetown  captured  a large  whale 
at  sea,  cut  him  up,  and  brought  the  blubber  into  that  port.  The  esti- 
mated quantity  of  oil  that  this  blubber  would  produce  was  100  barrels.* 
In  the  News-Letter  of  May  27  of  the  same  year  a statement  is  published 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  11th  of  May  a whaling-sloop,  of  which  Solomon 
Kenwick  was  master,  arrived  at  Chatham,  and  reported  that  while  on 
the  voyage,  “about  forty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  George’s  Banks, 
they  struck  and  wounded  two  Whales,  which  then  lay  upon  the  Water 
seemingly  in  a dying  Posture:  but  one  of  them  suddenly  rush’d  with 
great  Violence  over  the  midst  of  one  of  their  Boats,  and  sunk  both  the 
Boat  and  Men  into  the  Sea;  one  Man  was  thereby  kill’d  outright,  and 
two  others  much  wounded:  Tis  a wonder  they  were  not  all  destroy’d, 
for  the  Whale  continued  striking  and  raging  in  a most  furious  Manner 
in  the  midst  of  them  (now  in  the  Water)  for  some  Time,  but  the  other 
Boat  came  and  took  them  all  up  (except  the  Man  that  was  kill’d,  who 
sunk  immediately)  and  carried  them  safe  to  the  Sloop.” 

The  season  of  1737-8  must  have  been  an  unfortunate  one  at  Province- 
town,  for  up  to  January  5, 1738,  the  people  of  that  town  had  only  killed 
two  small  whales,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  took  into  serious  consid- 
eration a change  of  residence.!  In  July,  1738,  Captain  Anthony  Baugh, 
master  of  a whaling-vessel,  took  “in  the  Straits”  a large  whale,  and 
brought  him  to  the  vessel’s  side  to  cut  in.  In  hoisting  the  blubber  into 
the  hold  the  runner  of  the  block  gave  way,  by  which  Benjamin  Hamlin, 
of  Eastham,  was  killed  instantly.f  In  February,  1738,  the  Yarmouth 

* Boston  News-Letter,  April  1,  1736. 

t Boston  News-Letter.  According  to  the  News-Letter  of  April  21,  1737,  a dozen  ves- 
sels were  fitting  that  spring  from  Provincetown  for  the  Davis’s  Straits  whale-fishery, 
some  of  them  of  a hundred  tons  burden  each.  So  many  were  going  on  these  voyages 
continues  the  account,  that  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  men  wrould  ho  left  at 

home. 
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whalemen  had  killed  but  one  large  whale  during  the  season  j the  bone 
of  that  one  was  from  8 to  9 feet  long. 

Nor  was  the  whaling-season  of  1738-9  any  more  successful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cape.  Up  to  the  15tli  of  February,  1739 — the  whaling- 
season  being  then  over — there  had  been  taken  at  Provincetown  but  six 
small  and  one  large  whale,  aud  at  Sandwich  two  more  small  ones.  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  catch.*  As  a result  of  two  successive  poor  sea- 
sons, many  of  the  people  of  Provincetown  were  in  straitened  circum- 
stances and  much  distressed.  Those  depending  upon  the  early  spring 
whaling  “returned  as  they  went,  only  more  in  debt.’7  Many  of  them 
were  without  money  or  provisions.! 

Early  in  1741  the  French  aud  Spanish  privateers  commenced  their 
depredations  upon  the  English  commerce.  Naturally  our  whaling- ves- 
sels came  in  for  their  proportion  of  loss.  In  May  a Spanish  privateer, 
under  Don.  Francisco  Lewis,  captured  a whaling- vessel  from  Barnstable, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Solomon  Sturgis,  “dismissed  the  captain  aud  eight 
Hands,  carried  away  the  Sloop  and  four  Hands,  and  putin  John  Davis, 
Mate  of  said  Sloop.”!  The  seasons  still  continued  unfavorable  for  .the 
coast-whaling  on  the  cape,§  but  late  in  the  summer  and  during  the 
early  fall  of  1741  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  were  cheered  by  an  un- 
expected success.  Great  numbers  of  porpoises  and  black  fish  came 
swarming  into  the  bay,  and  the  hardy  fishermen  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing them.  By  the  close  of  October  they  had  killed  150  porpoises  and 
over  1,000  black  fish,  yielding  them  about  1,500  barrels  of  oil,  for  the 
most  of  which  they  found  an  immediate  sale.  “This  unexpected  Success 
so  late  in  the  Year,  put  new  Life  into  Some  who  had  spent  all  the  former 
Season  of  the  Year  in  Toil  and  Labour  to  little  or  no  Purpose.”|| 

The  presence  of  privateers  on  the  coast  appears  to  have  entirely  pre- 
vented the  prosecution  of  the  Davis  Strait  whaling,  for  no  departures  to  or 
arrivalsfrom  that  region  are  reported  for  several  years.  Whalemen  were 
liable  to  be  overhauled  anywhere,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  risk 
became  greater  as  the  distance  from  port  increased.  Occasionally  these 
privateers  would  swoop  down  through  Nantucket  and  Vineyard  Sounds 

* Ibid.,  February  15. 
t Ibid.,  April  5. 

X Ibid.  The  issue  of  the  News-Letter  for  July  23,  1741,  says:  “Truro,  July  14.  On 
Saturday  last  Mr.  Nath  Harding  an  elderly  Man  of  this  Place,  being  at  one  of  the  Fry 
Houses  boiliug  of  Oil,  he  was  taken  with  a faintiug  Fit,  aud  fell  into  a large  Yessell  of 
boiling  hot  Oyl,  and  was  scalded  in  a most,  miserable  Manner.” 

$ Whales  formerly,  for  many  successive  years,  set  in  along  shore  by  Cape  Cod.  There 
"was  good  whaling  in  boats.  Proper  watchmen  ashore,  by  signals,  gave  notice  when  a 
whale  appeared.  After  some  years  they  left  this  ground,  and  passed  farther  off  upon 
the  banks  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  whalers  then  used  sloops  with  whale- 
boats aboard,  and  this  fishery  turned  to  good  account.  At  present  (1748)  the  whales 
take  their  course  in  deep  water,  where  upon  a peace  our  whalers  design  to  follow 
them.  * * * * At  present  this  business  is  by  whaling  sloops  or  schooners,  with 

two  whale-boats  and  13  men.” — (Felt,  Salem,  ii,  225-6.) 

||  Boston  News-Letter. 
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and  bear  off  whatever  came  in  their  way  that  they  were  able  to  take  care  of. 
Sncli  a raid  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1744.  One  Captain 
Roach,  in  a vessel  from  Cape  Cod,  arrived  iu  Boston  and  reported  that 
on  the  24th of  June,  just  before  night,  being  in  a sloop  from  Nantucket 
for  Boston,  with  a cargo  of  330  barrels  of  oil,  the  weather  being  calm 
and  his  vessel  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  others,  another  sloop  came 
up  showing  but  few  men  on  deck  and  hoisting  the  English  flag. 
Captain  Roach,  suspecting  in  spite  of  her  appearance  that  she  was  an 
enemy,  and  being  only  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  took  out  the 
most  necessary  things,  and,  putting  them  into  his  boat,  escaped  with 
his  crew  to  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  pursuer  found  the  sloop  was 
abandoned,  he  sent  a boat  of  armed  men  to  her,  took  possession  of  her, 
and  carried  her  off'.  The  same  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  a French 
privateer,  took  in  September  several  coasting  and  merchant  vessels  and 
one  Nantucket  whaling- vessel,  and  landed  mauy  of  her  prisoners  on  the 
island  of  Nantucket.* 

The  facts  in  regard  to  whaling  at  Salem  and  vicinity  from  1700  to 
1750  are  very  meager.  Undoubtedly  the  business  was  carried  on  all 
through  this  section  in  the  early  part  of  1700  iu  a small  way.  In  1700 
John  Oigginson  writes  concerning  the  business  there  and  at  other  por- 
tions of  the  coast:  “ We  have  a considerable  quantitie  of  whale  oil  and 
bone  for  exportation.” t Again,  iu  1706,  he  writes  to  a friend  in  Ips- 
wich, as  one  concerned  with  others  in  boats  engaged  in  whaling. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  drift- whales,  and  in  1722-’23  public  | 
notices  are  given  to  claimants  to  prove  in  courts  of  admiralty  their 
rights  in  two  such  cases.§  In  August,  1723,  a drift-whale  is  advertised 
in  the  Boston  News-Letter  as  ashore  at  Marblehead,  and  the  usual 
notice  of  court  is  appended. 

Whether  Boston  was  at  this  period  a participant  in  this  pursuit  is 
difficult  to  determine.  V arious  reasons  tended  to  make  that  port  the 
factor  of  the  colony  iu  that  regard.  Vessels  from  the  whole  colony 
cleared  from  there  to  go  to  the  northward  whaling,  while  those  from 
Nantucket,  the  Vineyard,  and  the  south  shore  of  the  cape  pursued  their 
southern  voyages  along  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Leeward  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  under  clearances  from  Newport,  R.  I.  In  the 
absence  of  the  custom-house  records  of  Boston  prior  to  1776,  ||  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  which  of  the  numerous  clearances  and  entries  are 
whalemen,  and  equally  impossible  to  determine  to  what  port  they  be- 
longed. Referring  to  the  files  of  the  colonial  gazettes  of  this  period, 

v Boston  News-Letter. 

t Felt’s  Salem,  ii,  p.  225. 

t Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

||  The  Boston  papers  of  December  12,  1707,  state  that  a whale  40  feet  long  entered 
that  harbor  and  several  whale-boats  pursued  and  killed  her  near  the  back  of  Noddle’s 
Island.  The  logical  inference  is  that  they  had  whaling  craft  and  boats  ready  for  in- 
stant use  and  men  skilled  in  handling  them. 
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we  find  in  the  News-Letter  of  September  3,  1722,  an  advertisement  of  a 
court  of  admiralty  to  be  held  to  adjudicate  on  a drift-whale  found  float- 
ing- near  Brewster’s,  and  towed  ashore  in  August.  It  was  inucli  wasted 
and  decayed,  and  in  cutting  it  up  a ball  was  found,  indicating  that  it 
had  been  attacked  by  some  party,  and  the  advertisement  notifies  the 
public  that  “If  any  Persons  can  try  any  Claim  to  said  Whale  so  as  to 
make  out  a property,”  they  should  appear  at  the  said  court  at  Boston 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month.* * * §  On  the  5th  of  December,  1723, 
“Mr.  Peter  Butler,  of  Boston,”  advertises  for  sale,  “lately  Imported  from 
London,  extraordinary  good  Whale  Warps  at  1 Gd.  a Pound,  which  are 
made  of  the  finest  Hemp,  either  by  the  Quoile  or  less  Quantity.”!  In 
1730  Samuel  Torrey,  currier,  on  Water  street,  Boston,  advertises  “Good 
Blubber  by  the  Barrell  or  Tun,  full  Bound.” 

In  1731  the  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  an  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries,  giving  “ a bounty  of  five  shillings 
for  every  barrel  of  whale  oil,  one  penny  a pound  for  bone,  and  five 
shillings  a quintal  for  codfish,  caught  by  Rhode  Island  vessels  and 
brought  into  this  colony  * * * to  be  paid  from  the  interest  accruing 

upon  a new  bank,  or  issue  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.”|  The  whale-fishery  had,  according  to  Arnold, § long  been 
carried  on  in  a small  way  within  that  colony,  and  whales  had  frequented 
Narragansett  Bay  and  often  been  taken  with  boats.  This  bounty  gave 
something  of  a stimulus  to  the  business,  and  these  colonists  too  began 
to  “ whale  out  into  the  deep,”  and  in  1733  the  first  regularly  equipped 
whaleman  of  which  Rhode  Island  has  any  record  arrived  in  Newport 
from  her  voyage,  having  on  board  114  barrels  of  oil  and  200  pounds  of 
bone.  This  sloop  was  the  Pelican,  of  Newport,  Benjamin  Thurston, 
owner,  and  she  received  the  bounty  according  to  the  law.  || 

By  the  inhabitants  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  in  1702-’3,  there  appear  to 
have  been  several  whales  killed.  The  following  entry  occurs  under  that 
date  in  the  court  records:  “ The  marks  of  the  whales  kilied  by  John 
Butler  and  Thomas  Lothrop.  One  whale  lanced  near  or  over  the  shoul- 
der blade,  near  the  left  shoulder  blade  only ; another  killed  with  an 
iron  forward  in  the  left  side,  marked  W ; and  upon  the  right  side 
marked  with  a pocket-knife  T.  L. ; and  the  other  had  an  iron  hole  over 

* Whalebone  is  quoted  in  the  News-Letter  of  April  18,  1723,  as  bringing  from  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.  in  Philadelphia. 

t B.  News-Letter. 

t Arnold’s  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island,  ii,  p.  103. 

§ Ibid.,  p.  110.  In  point  of  fact  deep-sea  whaling  had  been  pursued  from  Rhode 
Island  some  years  prior  to  the  time  mentioned  by  Arnold.  The  News-Letter  for  May 
23,  1723,  records  the  entry  of  a vessel,  commanded  by  William  Bennett,  from  whaling, 
which  brought  the  largest  sperm  whale  ever  seen,  up  to  that  time,  in  those  parts.  It 
produced  18  barrels  of  head  matter  and  from  40  to  50  barrels  of  oil,  and  one-tliird 
more  head  would  have  been  saved  had  not  the  weather  been  stormy.  “This  spring,” 
the  account  says,  “ our  Vessels  have  brought  in  eight  Whales  into  this  port  ” (New- 
port). 

II  Arnold’s  R.  I.,  ii,  p.  110. 
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the  right  shoulder-blade,  with  two  lauce  holes  in  the  same  side,  one  in 
the  belly.  These  whales  were  all  killed  about  the  middle  of  February 
last  past ; all  great  whales,  betwixt  six  and  seven  and  eight  foot  bone, 
which  are  all  gone  from  us.  A true  account  given  by  John  Butler  from 
us,  and  recorded  Per  me,  Thomas  Trapp,  Clerk.”* 

It  is  quite  probable  that  deep-sea  whaling  did  not  commence  at  the 
Viueyard  until  about  the  year  1738.  In  that  year  Joseph  Chase,  of 
Nantucket,  removed  there,  taking  with  him  his  sloop,  the  Diamond,  of 
about  40  tons  burden.  He  purchased  a house  and  about  20  acres  of 
land  on  the  shores  of  Edgartown  Harbor,  erected  a wharf  with  a try- 
house  near,  and  commenced  the  fishery  with  his  vessel.  He  followed 
this  pursuit  two  or  three  years,  till  finally  his  ill  success  caused  him  to 
abandon  it. 

The  year  succeeding  Chase’s  immigration  James  Claghorn  purchased 
a small  sloop  of  40  tons,  called  the  Leopard,  and  fitted  her  for  the  busi- 
ness. Two  or  three  years’  experience  served  to  give  him  a distaste  for 
it,  and  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  the  contest  with  a loss  of  about 
$500,  a large  sum  for  those  days. 

In  1742  John  Harper,  of  Nantucket,  removed  to  the  Vineyard,  car- 
rying with  him  the  sloop  Humbird,  of  about  45  tous.  For  several  years 
he  too  followed  whaling,  in  his  sloop  and  in  other  vessels  ; but  the  same 
ill  success  that  attended  Chase  and  Claghorn  visited  also  the  standard 
of  Harper,  and  finding  himself  running  behiud-haud  year  after  year,  he 
too  sold  out  his  shipping  and  withdrew. 

Undeterred  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  others,  John  Newman,  with 
partners,  in  1744  bought  the  sloop  Susannah,  of  55  tons,  and  they  con- 
tinued nearly  one  year.  In  the  fall,  the  corn  crop  on  the  Viueyard 
proving  insufficient,  Samuel  Finley  was  sent  in  command  of  her  to  the 
southward  for  a load  of  that  grain,  and  on  the  return  passage  the  vessel 
was  cast  away  on  the  Carolina  coast,  and  with  her  cargo  totally  lost. 

D.— 1750  TO  1784. 

NANTUCKET J MARTHA’S  VINEYARD;  CAPE  COD;  BOSTON;  LONG  ISLAND; 

RHODE  ISLAND;  NEW  BEDFORD;  WILLIAMSBURGH,  &C. 

The  period  from  1750  to  1784  was  the  most  eventful  era  to  the  whale- 
fishery  that  it  has  ever  passed  through.  For  a large  proportion  of  the 
time  the  business  was  carried  on  under  imminent  risk  of  capture,  first 
by  the  Spanish  and  French  and  after  by  the  English.  The  colonial 
Davis  Strait  fishery  seems  to  have  been  quite  abandoned,  and  the  ves- 
sels cruised  mostly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Banks,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bahamas.  In  1748  the 
English  Parliament  had  passed  a second  act  to  encourage  this  fishery. 
By  it  the  premium  on  inspection  of  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar, 

* For  all  tbe  early  information  concerning  Martha’s  Vineyard  I am  indebted  to  Rich- 
ard L.  Pease,  esq.,  of  Edgartown. 
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pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  on  British-made  sail-cloth  were  to  continue, 
and  the  duties  on  foreign-made  sail-cloth  were  remitted  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit.  A bounty  was  also  granted  on  all  ships  engaged 
in  whaling  during  the  then  existing  war;  harpooners  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  Greenland  fishery  were  exempted  from  impressment. 
The  commissioners  of  customs  were,  under  the  required  certificate,  to 
pay  the  second  twenty  shillings  per  ton  bounty  granted  by  Parliament 
over  the  first  twenty  previously  granted.*  The  ships  which  had  sailed 
during  the  previous  March  or  April  were  to  be  equal  sharers  in  this 
bounty  with  those  whose  sailing  had  been  delayed.  All  ships  built  or 
fitted  out  for  this  pursuit  from  the  American  colonies  conforming  to 
this  act  were  to  be  licensed  to  whale,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  boun- 
ties must  remain  in  Davis  Straits  or  vicinity  from  May  (sailing  about 
May  1)  until  the  20th  of  August,  unless  sooner  full  or  obliged  to  return 
by  accident.  Foreign  Protestants  serving  in  this  fishery  for  two  years, 
and  qualifying  themselves  for  its  prosecution,  were  to  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  natives.f  The  cause  of  this  concession  to  the  colonies 
was  a part  of  Lord  Shirley’s  scheme  to  rid  Acadia  of  the  French.  It 
was  his  desire  that  George  II  should  cause  them  to  be  removed  to  some 
other  English  colony,  and  settle  Nova  Scotia  with  Protestants, | and  to 
this  end  invitations  were  sent  throughout  Europe  to  induce  Protestants 
to  remove  thither.  “ The  Moravian  Brethren  were  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  exemption  from  oaths  and  military  service.  The  good  will 
of  New  England  was  encouraged  by  care  for  its  fisheries  ; and  American 
whalemen,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  enjoying  an  equal  bounty  with 
the  British,  learned  to  follow  their  game  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
Greenland  seas.”§  u The  New  Englanders  of  this  period,”  says  Ban- 
croft, ||  u were  of  homogeneous  origin,  nearly  all  tracing  their  descent  to 
the  English  emigrants  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Second.  They  were  a frugal  and  industrious  race.  Along  the  sea- 
side, wherever  there  was  a good  harbor,  fishermen,  familiar  with  the 
ocean,  gathered  in  hamlets  ; and  each  returning  season  saw  them  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  mariners  and  vessels,  taking  the  cod  and 
mackerel,  and  sometimes  pursuing  the  whale  into  the  icy  labyrinths  of 
the  Northern  seas ; yet  loving  home,  and  dearly  attached  to  their  modest 
freeholds.” 

Of  this  period  Hutchinson  says  : u The  increase  of  the  consumption 

of  oil  by  lamps  as  well  as  by  divers  manufactures  in  Europe  has  been 
no  small  encouragement  to  our  whale-fishery.  The  flourishing  state  of 
the  island  of  Nantucket  must  be  attributed  to  it.  The  cod  and  whale 

* In  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

t Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Maritime,  vi,  p.  316. 

t The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  and  the  destruction  of  the  colony  of  Acad i am 
justly  receives  execration. 

$ Bancroft’s  Hist.  U.  S.,  v,  p.  45. 

\\  Ibid.,  iv,  p.  149. 

IF  Hist,  of  Massachusetts,  ii,  p.  400. 
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fishery,  being  the  principal  source  of  our  returus  to  Great  Britain,  are 
therefore  worthy  not  only  of  provincial  but  national  attention.” 

A continual  succession  of  foreign  wars,  in  which  the  hardy  fisher- 
men and  farmers  of  New  England  were  constantly  called  to  the  aid  of 
England,  coupled  with  a continual  succession  of  intolerant  measures 
adopted  by  the  mother  country  toward  the  plantations,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  colonists  at  large,  they  felt  impelled  to  resist,  was  gradu 
ally  preparing  America  for  the  eventful  struggle  which  was  to  end  in 
its  independence.  By  the  experience  of  the  wars  they  learned  their 
strength,  through  the  pressure  of  the  tyrannical  acts  they  learned  their 
rights. 

Pending  the  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1755  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  the  “ bank”  fishermen,  though  the  risk  of  cap- 
ture was  so  great  that  it  of  itself  must  have  quite  effectively  embargoed 
many  of  them.* 

In  1757 — the  embargo  being  still  continued  upon  the  fishery  in  these 
waters — a petition  was  presented  to  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts from  the  people  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  represent- 
ing that  the  memorialists  “ being  Informed  that  your  Honours  think  it 
not  advisable  to  Permit  the  fishermen  to  Sail  on  their  Voyages  uutill  the 
time  limited  by  the  Embargo  is  Expired  by  Beason  that  their  fishing 
banks  where  they  Usually  proceed  on  said  Voyages  lyes  Eastward  not 
far  from  Cape  breton  which  may  be  a means  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  french  which  may  be  of  bad  Consequence  to  the  Common 
Cause.  Your  Memorialists  would  Humbly  observe  to  Your  Honours 
that  that  is  not  the  Case  with  the  whalemen  their  procedure  on  their 
Voyages  is  Westward  of  the  Cape  of  Virginia  and  southward  of  that 
uutill  the  month  of  June  from  which  Your  Memorialists  are  of  the  mind 
their  is  nothing  like  the  Danger  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cape  breton  Privateers  as  would  be  If  they  went  Eastward.  Your 
Memorialists  would  further  Observe  that  the  whalemeu  have  almost 
double  the  Number  of  hands  that  the  fishermen  Carry  which  makes 
Their  Charge  almost  Double  to  that  of  fishermen  and  ye  first  part  of 
the  Whale  season  is  Always  Esteemed  the  Principal  time  for  their 
making  their  Voyages  which  If  they  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  Peo- 
ple will  have  nothing  to  Purchase  the  Necessaries  of  life  withal  they 
haveing  no  other  way  which  must  make  them  in  miserable  Situation. 

“ Your  memorialists  would  therefore  beg  that  yr  Honours  would  take 
Our  Miserable  Situation  under  Consideration  and  grant  our  Whalemen 
liberty  to  Proceed  on  Our  Voyages  from  this  time  If  it  be  Consistent 
with  your  Great  wisdom  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray 

“John  Norton  (for  Martha’s  Vineyard) 

“ Abisiiai  EolgerI  (for  Nantucket)” 

* A duty  was  laid  upon  the  colonists  in  1756  to  support  a frigate  on  the  Banks  to  de- 
fend the  fishery. 

t Mass.  Col.,  MSS.,  Maritime,  vi,  p.  371.  From  this  petition  it  would  appear  that, 
having  an  unfavorable  season  at  the  southward,  the  whalemen  would  stand  for  the 
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In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  petition  the  Council  passed  this  res- 
olution (April  8,  1758) : “ Inasmuch  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Nantucket 
most  of  whom  are  Quakers  are  by  Law  exempted  from  Impresses  for 
military  Service.  And  their  Livelihood  intirely  depends  on  the  Whale 
fishery — Advised  that  his  Excels  give  permission  for  all  whaling  Ves- 
sels belons  to  sd  Ild  to  pursue  their  Voyages,  taking  only  the  Inhts  of 
sd  Island  in  sd  Vessells  and  that  upon  their  taking  any  other  persons 
whatsoever  with  them  they  be  subject  to  all  the  Penalties  of  the  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  they  had  proceeded  without  Leave.”* 

In  1701  the  fishery  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Straits  of 
Bellisle  was  opened  to  our  whalemen,  and  they  speedily  availed  them- 
selves of  its  wealth.  This  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  the  cession  of  territory  made  by  France  to  England  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  a result  which  the  colonists  had  labored  hard  and 
spent  lives  and  treasure  unstintedly  to  attain,  but  of  the  benefit  of 
which  they  were  destined  to  be  defrauded.  A duty  was  levied  on  all 
oil  and  bone  carried  to  England  from  the  colonies,  and  by  another  op- 
pressive act  of  Parliament  they  were  not  allowed  to  find  for  this  product 
any  other  market.  The  discrimination  between  the  plantations  and 
the  mother  country  was  made  the  more  marked  since  at  this  time  the 
residents  of  Great  Britain  were  allowed  a bounty  from  which  the  pro- 
vincials were  debarred.  Against  these  injustices  the  merchants  of  New 
England,  and  those  of  London  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  respectfully 
petitioned.  They  represented  that  u in  the  Year  1761  The  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  fitted  out  from  Boston  & other  ports t Ten  Vessels 
of  from  Seventy  to  Ninety  Tons  Burden  for  this  Purpose.  That  the 
Success  of  these  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  Sending  out  of  fifty  Ves- 
sels in  the  Year  1762  for  the  same  trade.  That  in  the  Year  1763  more 
than  Eighty  Vessels  were  imploy’d  in  the  same  manner.^  That  they 

Banks,  hoping  to  fill  there.  If,  however,  a vessel  got  home  early  from  the  north,  they 
frequently  went  on  another  voyage  to  the  south  and  westward  rn  the  same  year. 

* Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Maritime,  vi,  p.  371.  Martha’s  Vineyard  appears  to  be  ignored 
in  the  order. 

t As  already  explained,  Boston  was  the  port  of  entry  for  many  of  the  Capo  towns  and 
its  own  immediate  vicinity. 

t According  to  the  following  doggerel  there  were  seventy-five  whaling  captains  sailing 
from  Nantucket  in  1763. 

Whale-List,  by  Thomas  Worth,  M.  1763. 

Out  of  ISTantucket  their’s  Whalemen  seventy-five, 

But  two  poor  Worths  among  them  cloth  survive : 

Their  is  two  Ramsdills  & their’s  Woodbury’s  two, 

Two  Ways  there  is,  chuse  which  one  pleaseth  you, 

Folgors  thirteen,  & Barnards  there  are  four 
Bunkers  their  is  three  <fc  Jenkinses  no  more, 

Gardners  their  is  seven,  Husseys  their  are  two, 

Pinkhams  their  is  five  and  a poor  Delano, 

Myricks  there  is  three  & Coffins  there  are  six, 

Swains  their  are  four  and  one  blue  gaily  Fitch. 

One  Chadwick,  Cogshall,  Coleman  their’s  hut  one, 

Brown,  Baxter,  two  &,  Paddacks  there  is  three, 

Wyer,  Stanton,  Starbuck,  Moorse  is  four  you  see, 

But  if  for  a Voyage  I was  to  choose  a Stanton, 

I would  leave  Sammy  out  & choose  Ben  Stratton. 

And  not  forget  that  Bocott  is  alive, 

And  that  long-crotch  makes  up  the  seventy-five. 

This  is  answering  to  the  list,  you  see, 

Made  up  in  seventeen  hundred  & sixty  three. 
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have  already  imported  to  London  upwards  of  40  Ton  of  Whale  Finn : 
being  the  produce  of  the  two  first  years.  That  upon  Entring  of  the 
abo\e  Finn,  a.  Duty  was  required  and  paid  upon  it,  of  thirty  one  Pound 
ten  shillings  ty'  Ton.  That  the  weight  of  this  Duty  was  render’d  much 
heavier  by  the  great  reduction  made  in  the  price  of  Dutch  Bone  since 
the  commencement  of  this  Trade  from  £500  to  £330  W Ton.”  They  rep- 
iesent  further  that  the  reason  for  the  conferring  of  bounties  upon  ves- 
sels in  this  pursuit  from  Great  Britain  was  to  rival  the  Dutch,*  but  in 
spite  of  this  encouragement  there  was  not  enough  oil  and  bone  brought 
into  England  by  British  vessels  to  supply  the  demand.  They  also  rea- 
soned that  Parliament  could  not  intentionally  discriminate  between  the 
various  subjects  of  the  Crown,  granting  to  one  a bounty  and  requiring  of 
another  a duty  for  the  same  service.  They  however  ask  for  no  bounty — 
they  are  coutent  that  Great  Britain  should  alone  receive  the  benefit  of 
that — but  they  simply  desire  that  they  should  not  be  taxed  with  a duty 
on  these  imports.! 

The  knowledge  that  the  English  fishery,  even  with  its  bounty,  was 
still  unable  to  fully  cope  with  the  Dutch,  or  even  to  supply  its  own 
home  demand,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  Earl  Grenville  to  forward  certain 
projects  in  his  American  policy,  notably  the  odious  stamp-tax,  caused 
some  attention  to  be  paid  to  petitions  similar  to  the  foregoing,  fortified 
somewhat  by  the  presence  of  a special  agent  from  Massachusetts  to  sus- 
tain the  position  and  urge  the  claims  there  made.  To  various  sections 
various  tenders  were  to  be  made.  “The  boon  that  was  to  mollify  New 
England,”  says  Bancroft,!  “ was  concerted  with  Israel  Maudit,  acting 
for  his  brother,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  nothing  less  than 
the  whale-fishery.  Great  Britain  had  sought  to  compete  with  the  Dutch 

* The  Dutch  from  1759  to  1768  sent  to  the  Greenland  fishery  1,324  ships,  which  took 
3,018  whales,  producing  146,419  barrels  of  oil  and  8,785,140  pounds  of  bone.  (Sconsby.) 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  time  sent  about  one-third  the  number  of  ships. 

t Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Maritime,  vol.  vii,  p.  243.  The  concluding  portion  of  this  peti- 
tion, including  the  signatures,  is  missing,  a fact  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  know  who  the  prominen  t oil-merchants  of  that  time  were. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  imports  of  oil  and  bone  from  the  colonies  into  Eng- 
land and  from  Holland  to  the  same  country,  which  accompanied  the  petition  : 


Account  of  Finns  Oil  from  America  to  England  4’  Duties  from  Christmas  1758  to 

Christmas  1763. 
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in  that  branch  of  industry;  had  fostered  it  by  bounties;  had  relaxed 
even  the  act  of  navigation,  so  as  to  invite  even  the  Dutch  to  engage  in 
it  from  British  ports  in  British  shipping.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Gren- 
ville  gave  up  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  sought  a rival  for  Ilollaud 
in  British  America,  which  had  hitherto  lain  under  the  double  discourage- 
ment of  being  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  a bounty,*  and  of  having 
the  products  of  its  whale-fishing  taxed  unequally.  He  now  adopted  the 
plan  of  gradually  giving  up  the  bounty  to  the  British  whale-fishery, 
which  would  be  a saving  of  £30,000  a year  to  the  treasury,  and  of  re- 
lieving the  American  fishery  from  the  inequality  of  the  discriminating 
duty,  except  the  old  subsidy,  which  was  scarcely  1 per  cent.  This  is 
the  most  liberal  act  of  Grenville’s  administration,  of  which  the  merit  is 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  American  whale-fishery  was  super- 
seding the  English  under  every  discouragement.  It  required  liberality 
to  accept  this  result  as  iuevitable,  and  to  favor  it.  It  was  done,  too, 
with  a distinct  conviction  that  1 the  American  whale-fishery,  freed  from 
its  burden,  would  soon  totally  overpower  the  British.’  So  this  valuable 
branch  of  trade,  which  produced  annually  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
which  would  give  employment  to  many  shipwrights  and  other  artificers, 
and  to  three  thousand  seamen,  was  resigned  to  America.” 

With  the  people  of  Nantucket  every  foreign  war  meant  a diminution 
of  their  whaling-fleet,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  risk  that  whalemen  have 
not  and  will  not  run  in  pursuit  of  'their  prey.  During  the  years  1755 
and  1756,  six  of  their  vessels  had  been  lost  at  sea  and  six  more  were 
taken  by  the  French  and  burned,  together  with  their  cargoes,  while  the 
crews  were  carried  away  info  captivity.  In  1760  another  vessel  was 
captured  by  a French  privateer  of  12  guns  and  released  after  the 
commander  of  the  privateer  had  put  on  board  of  her  the  crew  of  a 
sloop  they  had  previously  taken  nearly  full  of  oil  and  burned.  The 

captain  of  the  sloop,  Luce,  had  sailed  with  three  others  who 

were  expected  on  the  coast.  The  day  after  Luce  was  taken,  the  privateer 
engaged  a Bermudian  letter  of  marque  and  was  beaten.  During  this  en- 
gagement several  whalemen  in  the  vicinity  made  their  escape.  In  the 
same  month  (June)  another  privateer  of  14  guns  took  several  whal- 
ing-vessels, one  of  which  was  ransomed  for  $400,  all  the  prisoners  put 
on  board  of  her,  and  she  landed  them  at  Newport.t  In  1762  auother 
Nantucket  sloop  was  taken  by  a privateer  from  the  French  West  Indies, 
under  one  Mons.  Palanqua,  while  she  was  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

At  Martha’s  Vineyard  whaling  did  not  seem  to  thrive  so  well  as  at 
the  sister  island  of  Nantucket.  The  very  situation  of  Nantucket  seemed 
favorable  for  the  development  of  this  and  kindred  pursuits ; in  fact,  the 
situation  made  them  necessities.  While  the  Vineyard  was  quite  fertile 
and  of  considerable  extent,  Nantucket  was  comparatively  sterile  and  cir- 


* The  bounty  of  1748  had  evidently  been  legislated  out  of  existence, 
t These  vessels  were  from  several  whaling  ports. 
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cumscribed.  At  the  Vineyard  a livelihood  could  be  attained  from  till- 
ing the  earth,  at  Nantucket  a large  portion  of  that  which  sustained  life 
must  be  wrested  from  the  ocean.  A constant  struggle  with  nature,  and 
a constant  surmounting  of  those  obstacles  incident  to  their  location  and 
surroundings,  developed  within  the  Nautucketois  a spirit  of  adventure 
which  was  carefully  trained  into  channels  of  enterprise  and  usefulness. 
Hence,  the  early  history  of  whaliug  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  was  not  that 
ultimate  success  that  it  was  on  Nantucket,  and  while  the  year  1775 
found  the  latter  with  a fleet  of  150  vessels  with  a burden  of  15,000  tons, 
the  former  at  the  same  period  could  count  but  12  vessels  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  720  tons. 

In  1752  Mr.  John  Newman  and  Timothy  Coffin  built  a vessel  of  75 
tons,  but  she  was  also  destined  to  a brief  existence.  On  her  second 
voyage  whaling  she  was  captured  near  the  Grand  Banks  by  the  French, 
and  Captain  Coffin,  her  commander,  lost  his  life,  his  vessel,  and  his 
cargo.  In  the  same  year  (1752)  John  Norton,  esq.,  with  others,  pur- 
chased a vessel  of  55  tons  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  business,  and,  like 
her  contemporary,  she  failed  to  survive  her  second  voyage,  but  was  cast 
away  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  Capt.  Christopher  Beetle  being  at  the 
time  in  command.  Mr.  Norton  immediately  chartered  a vessel  to  get 
his  own  off,  but  on  their  arrival  on  Carolina,  his  vessel  was  gone  with 
her  sails,  rigging,  and  appurtenances,  and  he  out  of  pocket  a further 
sum  of  $500  to  the  wrecking  party.  Eight  years  later  (1700),  Esquire 
Norton,  with  others,  built  the  sloop  Polly,  05  tons  burden.  On  her 
third  whaling  trip  to  the  southward  she  too  was  lost,  and  by  her 
destruction  perished  Nicholas  Butler,  her  captain,  and  thirteen  men. 
.Repeated  losses  had  reduced  Norton  to  somewhat  straitened  circum- 
stances, and,  selling  what  property  he  had  left,  ho  removed  to  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  in  the  accounts  of  whaliug  at  this  time 
the  share  which  Boston  took  in  it  from  that  taken  by  other  ports.  The 
reports  which  may  be  fouud  in  the  current  papers  rarely  gave  the  name 
of  the  port  to  which  entering  or  clearing  vessels  belonged.  In  fact 
the  majority  of  the  reports  are  merely  records  of  accidents,  and  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  the  amount  of  oil  taken  by  returning  whalers  is 
given. 

In  1702  a whaling-schooner  commanded  by Bickford  was.  to- 

tally lost  on  Seil  (?)  Islands.  The  crew,  fourteen  in  number,  were  taken 
off  by  a fishing-vessel.*  

* Boston  News-Letter.  It  would  afford  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  various 
fashions  to  their  commencement  and  s^e  if  their  return  is  marked  by  particular  eras, 
or  whether  it  is  altogether  spasmodic.  What  particularly  called  this  to  mind  was 
reading  in  the  News-Letter  some  lines  addressed  to  a young  lady’s  wardrobe,  of  which 
poem  these  four  lines  are  appropriate  here,  and  may  servo  as  an  illustration  ot  tho 

rost  • 

“ To  grace  tho  well  shap’d  Foot,  in  Tnrkey’s  Soil, 

Through  Life’s  short  Span  laborious  Silkworms’  toil 
The  Whale  in  Zembla’s  frozen  Kegion  found, 

That  forms  the  swelling  Hoop’s  capacious  Round. 
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Of  the  Long*  Island  fishery  the  only  record  accessible  is  the  meager 
one  regarding  Sag  Harbor.  Easthamptou,  Southampton,  and  their 
more  immediate  neighbors  seem  to  have  been  supplanted  by  this 
younger  town.*  Probably  prior  to  1700  vessels  had  been  fitted  for 
whaling  from  this  port  ; if  so,  their  identification  is  impossible.  In 
1760,  however,  three  sloops  were  fitted  out  by  Joseph  Coukling,  John 
Poster,  and  others.  They  were  named  Gootlluck,  Dolphin,  and  Suc- 
cess, and  their  cruising  ground  was  in  the  vicinity  of  30°  north  latitude. 

The  reports  regarding  Rhode  Island  are  equally  meager.  Occasional 
reports  are  to  be  found  of  the  arrivals  of  whaling* vessels,  but  no  report 
of  where  they  cruised  or  what  success  they  met  with,  and  no  records 
exist  at  the  custom-house  to  help  clear  up  the  historical  mist.  Warren 
comes  into  notice  at  this  period  as  quite  a thriving  whaling-port.  The 
Boston  News-Letter  of  October  23,  1766,  says : “ Several  Vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  the  industrious  Town  of  Warren 
in  Rhode  Island  Colony,  have  lately  returned,  having  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  One  Vessel,  which  went  as  far  as  the  Western 
Islands,  brought  home  upwards  of  300  Barrels  of  Oil.  Some  Vessels 
from  Newport  have  also  been  tolerably  successful.  This  Business, 
which  seems  to  be  carried  on  with  Spirit,  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  Utility 
to  that  Government.” 

Williamsburgli,  Va.,  felt  the  stimulus  caused  by  success  in  this  busi- 
ness; and  in  the  early  spring  of  1751  several  gentlemen  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money  and  fitted  out  a small  sloop,  called  the  “ Experiment,” 
for  whaling  along  the  southern  coast.  O11  the  9th  of  May,  1751,  she 
returned  with  a valuable  whale.  This  was  the  first  vessel  ever  fitted 
for  this  pursuit  from  Virginia,  and  whether  she  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  business  is  unknown.  The  encouragement  of  the  first 
success  undoubtedly  caused  another  venture. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford  whaling  probably  commenced  but 
little  prior  to  1760.  In  that  year  William  Wood,  of  Dartmouth,  sold  to 
Elnathan  Eldredge,  of  the  same  town,  a certain  tract  of  land,  located 
within  the  present  town  of  Fairhaveu,  and  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  center  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acushnet  River, 
‘Always  Excepting  and  reserving  * * * * * that  part  of  the 

same  where  the  Try  house  and  Oyl  shed  now  stands.”  How  long  these 
buildings  had  been  standing  at  the  date  of  this  deed  is  unknown,  but 
the  fact  of  their  being  there  then  is  indisputable,  and,  as  it  was  not  the 
habit  in  those  days  to  put  up  useless  buildings,  they  were  undoubtedly 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  That  they  were  con- 
sidered valuable  property  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  their  being  reserved. 
In  1765,  four  sloops,  the  Nancy,  Polly,  Greyhound,  and  Hannah,  owned 
by  Joseph  Russell,  Caleb  Russell,  and  William  Tallman,  and  from  40  to 
60  tons  burden,  were  employed  in  the  whale-fishery.f  In  Ricketson’s 

* Sag  Harbor  was  settled  iu  1730. 

tRicketson’s  History  of  New  Bedford,  p.  58.  Mr.  Ricketsou  says:  “To  Joseph  Russell, 
the  founder  of  New  Bedford,  is  also  attributed  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  of  the 
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“ History  of  New  Bedford”  is  published  a portion  of  a log-book  of  the 
whaling-sloop  Betsey,  of  Dartmouth,  in  1761.  The  early  portion  is 
missing,  the  first  date  commencing  July  27.  These  small  vessels  usually 
sailed  in  pairs,  and,  so  long  as  they  kept  in  company,  the  blubber  of  the 
captured  whales  was  divided  equally  between  them.  Hence  the  reports, 
in  which  the  captains’  names  are  always  given  instead  of  the  names  of 
the  vessels,  which  rarely  occur,  often  return  the  vessels  in  pairs,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  oil  to  each.  The  following  are  a few  extracts  from 
this  journal  as  published:  “August  2d,  1761.  Lat.  45.54,  long.  53.57. 
Saw  two  sperm-whales;  killed  one. — Aug.  6th.  Spoke  with  John  Clas- 
bery ; he  had  got  105  bbls.  ; told  us  Seth  Folger  had  got  150  bbls.  Spoke 
with  two  Nantucket  men;  they  had  got  one  whale  between  them;  they 
told  us  that  Jenkins  & Dunham  had  got  four  whales  between  them,  and 
Allen  & Pease  had  got  2 whales  between  them.  Lat.  42.57. — Sunday, 
August  9th.  Saw  sperm-whales;  struck  two,  and  killed  them  between 
us,  (naming  their  consort. — August  10th.  Cut  up  our  blubber  into 
casks;  tilled  35  lihds. ; our  partner  filled  33  hhds.  Judged  ourselves  to 
be  not  far  from  the  Banks.  Finished  stowing  the  hold. — August  20. 
Lat.  44  deg.  2 min.  This  morning  spoke  with  Thomas  Gibbs;  had  got 
110  bbls;  told  us  he  had  spoke  with  John  Aikin,  and  Ephraim  Delano, 
and  Thomas  Nye.  They  had  got  no  oil  at  all.  Sounded ; got  no  bot- 
tom. Thomas  Gibbs  told  us  we  were  but  two  leagues  off  the  Bank.”  The 
Betsey  probably  arrived  home  about  the  middle  of  September,  in  1762 
she  apparently  made  another  voyage,  though  the  journal  up  to  the  2d 
of  September  is  missing.  On  that  date  they  spoke  “ Shubel  Bunker 
and  Benjamin  Paddock.”  On  the  3d  of  September  they  “Knocked 
down  try- works.”* *  On  the  15th  they  spoke  Henry  Folger  and  Nathan 
Coffin. 

About  this  time  a new  element  entered  into  antagonism  with  colonial 
whaling  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  vicinity.  Scarcely  had  the 
colonists  aided  to  wrest  this  fishery  from  the  French,  when  the  English 
governors,  in  their  turn,  strove  to  keep  our  vessels  from  enjoying  its 
benefits.  In  the  News-Letter  of  August  8,  1765,  is  the  following  state- 
ment: “Tuesday  one  of  the  sloops  which  has  been  on  the  Whaling  Busi- 
ness returned  here.  We  hear  that  the  Vessels  employed  in  the  Whale 

whale-fishery  of  New  Bedford.  It  is  well  authenticated  by  the  statements  of  several 
eotemporaries,  lately  deceased,  that  Joseph  Russell  had  pursued  the  business  as  early 
as  the  year  1755.”  From  what  particular  portion  of  the  then  town  of  Dartmouth  ( which 
also  included  what  is  now  known  as  New  Bedford,  and  Fairhaven)  he  fitted  out  his 
vessels,  is  uncertain.  At  that  time  the  land  on  which  stands  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
was  unpopulated  by  the  whites,  and  not  a single  house  marked  the  spot  where,  within 
less  than  a century  thereafter,  stands  the  city  from  which  was  fitted  out  more  whaling- 
vessels  than  from  all  the  other  American  ports  combined. 

* In  other  words,  took  them  down.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  some  vessels  were 
prepared  for  trying  out  their  oil  on  board. 

The  News-Letter  of  July  26,  1764,  states  that  one  Jonathan  Negers,  of  Dartmouths 
while  whaling,  was  so  injured  by  a whale’s  striking  the  boat  that  he  died  a few  day, 
after. 
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Fishery  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  Maritime  Towns,*  amounting  tc 
near  100  Sail,  have  been  very  successful  this  Season  in  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Streights  of  Belle  isle ; having,  tis  said,  already  made  up- 
wards of  9,000  Barrels  of  Oil.”  But  this  rosy-colored  report  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  of  a more  somber  hue.  In  August  22  the  same 
paper  says:  “Accounts  received  from  several  of  our  Whaling  Vessels 
on  the  Labrador  Coast,  are,  that  they  meet  with  Difficulties  in  regard  to 
their  fishing,  in  Consequence  of  Orders  from  the  Commanding  Officers 
on  that  Station,  a Copy  of  which  are  as  follows: 

“ Memorandum  : In  Pursuance  of  the  Governor’s  Directions,  all  mas- 
ters of  Whaling  Vessels,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  hereby 
most  strictly  required  to  observe  the  following  Particulars,  viz  : 

“ 1 To  carry  the  useless  Parts  of  such  Whales  as  they  may  catch  to  at 
least  Three  Leagues  from  the  Shore,  to  prevent  the  Damage  that  the 
neighbouring  Fishers  for  Cod  and  Seal  sustaiu  by  their  being  left  on  the 
Shore. 

“2  Not  to  carry  any  Passengers  from  Newfoundland  or  the  Labra- 
dore  Coast  to  any  Part  of  the  Plantations. 

“ 3 To  leave  the  Coast  by  the  first  of  November  at  farthest. 

“ 4 Not  to  fish  in  any  of  the  Ports  or  Coasts  of  Newfoundland  lying 
between  Point  Richi  and  Cape  Bonavista. 

“5  Not  to  carry  on  any  Trade  or  have  any  Intercourse  with  the  French 
on  any  Pretence. 

“ 6 In  all  your  Dealings  with  the  Indians,  to  treat  them  with  the  great- 
est Civility:  observing  not  to  Impose  on  their  Ignorance,  or  to  take  Ad- 
vantage of  their  Necessities.  You  are  also  ou  no  Account  to  serve 
them  with  spirituous  Liquors. 

“ 7 Not  to  fish  for  any  other  than  Whale  on  this  Coast. 

“ Dated  on  board  His  Majesty’s  sloop  Zephyr,  at  the  Isle  of  Bois,  on 
the  Labradore  Coast,  the  21st  July,  1765. 

“ JOHN  HAMILTON.” 

The  issue  of  November  18  reports  that  on  account  of  this  proclama- 
tion the  vessels  u are  returning  half  loaded.”  It  was  the  custom  with 
many  early  whalemen,  especially  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston, 
to  go  prepared  for  either  cod  or  whale  fishing,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  one  to  have  recourse  to  the  other.  All  restrictions  which 
are  sustained  by  an  armed  force  are  liable  to  be  made  especially  obnox- 
ious by  the  manner  of  the  enforcement,  and  this  was  by  no  means  a 
contrary  case.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising  then  that  the  ensuing  season’s 
fishing  was  only  a repetition  of  the  failure  of  that  of  1705.  “ Since  our 
last,”  says  the  News-Letter,  “ several  Vessels  are  returned  from  the 
Whaliug  Business,  who  have  not  only  had  very  bad  Success,  but  also 
have  been  ill-treated  by  some  of  the  Cruisers  on  the  Labradore  Coast.” 

*It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  vessels  among  their  proper  ports.  The  vessels 
from  Cape  Cod  and  the  northward  cleared  at  Boston;  those  from  the  Vineyard,  at  Nan « 
tucket;  those  at  Dartmouth,  sometimes  at  Nantucket  and  sometimes  at  Newport. 
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Two  ships  had  beeu  fitted  out  from  London,  the  Pallisser  and  the  Labra- 
dor, for  the  express  purpose  of  trading,  fishing,  and  whaling  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  in  the  Straits  of  Belle-isle.  Capt.  Charles  Penn, 
who  came  out  in  them  as  pilot,  left  the  Straits  on  the  9tli  of  July  on  his 
way  to  Newfoundland.  On  his  passage  he  went  on  board  quite  a num- 
ber of  whaling-vessels,  and  reported  that  they  had  met  with  very  poor 
success,  had  got  only  about  twenty  whales  in  the  entire  fleet.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  some  of  them  had,  according  to  the  time-honored 
practice,  gone  to  fishing  for  cod,  but  had  been  interrupted  by  an  armed 
vessel  and  by  the  “ company’s  ships”  (the  Pallisser  and  Labradore),  and 
their  catch  all  taken  away  from  them  save  what  their  actual  necessities 
required.  This  was  done  under  the  pretence  that  the  whole  coast  was 
patented  to  “ the  company,”  and  by  virtue  of  orders  issued  by  IT  ugh 
Pallisser,  “ governor  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Magdalenes,  and  Lab- 
radore.” Pallisser’s  proclamation,  which  bore  date  of  April  3d,  17G6, 
specified  that  all  British  subjects  whaling  in  that  vicinity  should  choose 
places  on  shore  where  they  should  land,  cut  up  their  blubber,  and  make 
oil  as  they  arrived,  but  not  to  select  any  place  which  was  used  in  the 
cod-fishery.  Whalemen  from  the  plantations  might  take  whales  on  those 
coasts,  but  were  only  permitted  to  land  on  some  unoccupied  place  within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  cut  up  and  try  out  their  blubber;  and  it 
was  particularly  specified  that  they  were  not  to  make  use  of  any  place 
which  was  used  by  the  British  fishermen  for  the  same  or  a similar  pur- 
pose. Complaint  having  been  made  of  the  provincial  whalemen  in 
regard  to  their  waste  interfering  with  the  cod  fishery,  they  were  enjoined 
that  they  must  carry  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  at  least  three  leagues 
from  the  shore.  No  fishermen  from  the  plantations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  winter  on  Labrador.  And  then  Capt.  John  Hamilton,  “ of  H.  M. 
sloop  of  war  Merlin,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Labradore,”  &c.,  issued  his  procla- 
mation : “This  is  to  give  Notice  to  all  Whalers  from  the  Plantations, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  fish  for  Whales  only,  on  the  Coast  of  Labradore, 
that  if  they  are  found  to  have  any  other  Fish  on  Board,  the  Fish  will  be 
seized,  and  they  excluded  the  Benefit  of  Whale-fishery  this  season  : and 
on  no  Pretence  to  trade  with  the  Indians  ; whatever  they  shall  purchase 
will  be  confiscated,  and  after  this  Notice  their  Vessels  liable  to  be 
seized,”  &c.,  &c.  Capt.  Hamilton’s  decree  bore  the  date  of  June  25, 
17GG. 

The  result  of  these  arbitrary  measures  was  that  the  whalemen  left 
those  seas  and  went  off  the  banks.  The  close  of  the  season  witnessed  the 
return  of  the  whaling  fleet  with  but  indifferent  success.*  Naturally 
those  interested  (and  this  included  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  the 

* The  Boston  News-Letter  mentions  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Peter  Wells  at  that  port  from 
whaling  August  18,  17G6.  Under  date  of  October  2,  the  News-Letter  says:  “Since 

our  last  a Number  of  Vessels  have  arrived  from  Whaling.  They  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful generally.  One  of  them  viz:  Capt.  Clark  on  Thursday  Morning  last  discover- 
ing a Spermaceti  Whale  near  George’s  Banks,  mann’d  his  Boat,  and  gave  Chase  to  her, 
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most  skillful  mechanics  as  well  as  the  most  indefatigable  mariners)  felt 
aggrieved.  It  seemed  scarcely  in  consonance  with  the  colonial  ideas  of 
justice,  crude  as  those  notions  appeared  to  the  English  nobility,  that 
the  beneficial  results  of  a conquest  which  they  almost  single-handed 
had  made,  and  for  defraying  the  expense,  of  which  England  had  de- 
clined any  remuneration,  should  be  diverted  to  the  sole  benefit  of  those 
alone  who  were  residents  of  the  British  Isles.  Merchants  in  London, 
too,  whose  heaviest  and  most  profitable  trade  was  with  the  provinces, 
joined  their  voices  in  denouncing  this  wrong.  During  the  early  winter 
the  report  came  that  Palliser’s  regulations  were  suspended  until  the 
ministry  and  Parliament  had  time  to  consider  the  subject.  The  matter 
had  already,  late  in  the  last  whaling  season,  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  he  issued  the  following  sup- 
plementary edict,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  papers  of  January,  1767 : 
“By  His  Excellency  Hugh  Palliser,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief 

in  and  over  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  the  Coast  of  Labradore  and 

all  the  Territories  dependent  thereupon  : 

“Whereas  a great  many  Vessels  from  His  Majesty’s  Plantations  em- 
ployed in  the  Whale-Fishery  resort  to  that  Part  of  the  Gulpli  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Coast  of  Labradore  which  is  within  this  Government: 
and  as  I have  been  informed  that  some  Apprehensions  have  arisen 
amongst  them  that  by  the  Eegulations  made  by  me  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent Fisheries  in  those  Parts,  they  are  wholly  precluded  from  that 
Coast : 

“Notice  is  hereby  given,  That  the  King’s  Officers  stationed  in  those 
Parts  have  always  had  my  Orders  to  protect,  assist  and  encourage  by 
every  Meaus  in  their  Power,  all  Vessels  from  the  Plantations  employed 
in  the  Whale-Fishery,  coming  within  this  Government;  and,  pursuant 
to  his  Majesty’s  Orders  to  me,  all  Vessels  from  the  Plantations  will  be 
admitted  to  that  Coast  on  the  same  Footing  as  they  have  ever  been  ad- 
mitted in  Newfoundland  ; the  ancient  Practices  and  Customs  established 
iu  Newfoundland  respecting  the  Cod  Fishery,  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  10  and  11th  Years  of  William  Hid  commonly  called 
The  Fishing  Act,  always  to  be  observed.* 

“ And  by  my  Eegulations  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Whale  Fish- 
ers, they  are  also  under  certain  necessary  Eestrictions  therein  pre- 

& she  coming  up  with  her  jaws  against  the  Bow  of  the  Boat  struck  it  with  such  Vio- 
lence that  it  threw  a Son  of  the  Captain  ; (who  was  forward  ready  with  his  Lance)  a 
considerable  Height  from  the  Boat,  and  when  he  fell  the  Whale  turned  with  her  de- 
vouring Jaws  opened,  aud  caught  him.  He  was  heard  to  scream,  when  she  closed  her 
Jaws,  and  part  of  his  Body  was  seen  out  of  her  Mouth,  when  she  turned,  and  went 
off.” 

* Duties  on  oil  imported  in  British  ships  were  remitted,  the  commander  and  one- 
third  of  each  crew  being  British.  Duties  were  also  remitted  on  fat,  furs  and  tusks  of 
seal,  bear,  walrus  or  other  marine  animal  taken  in  the  Greenland  Seas.  By  other  acts 
the  imported  materials  to  be  used  in  outfitting  were  made  non-dutiahle  and  bounties 
were  established,  amounting  in  the  final  aggregate  to  40s.  per  ton. 
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scribed,  permitted  to  land  and  cut  up  their  Whales  in  Labradore;  this 
is  a Liberty  that  has  never  been  allowed  them  in  Newfoundland,  because 
of  the  Danger  of  prejudicing  the  Cod-Fishery  carried  on  by  our  adven- 
turers’ Ships,  and  by  Boat-Keepers  from  Britain,  lawfully  qualified  with 
Fishing-Certificates  according  to  the  aforementioned  Act,  who  are  fitted 
out  at  a very  great  Risque  and  Expence  in  complying  with  said  Act, 
therefore  they  must  not  be  liable  to  have  their  Voyages  overthrown,  or 
rendered  precarious  by  any  Means,  or  by  any  other  Vessels  whatever. 
And 

“Whereas  great  Numbers  of  the  Whaling  Crews  arriving  from  the 
Plantations  on  the  Coast  of  Labradore  early  in  the  Spring  considering 
it  as  a lawless  Country  are  guilty  of  all  Sorts  of  Outrages  before  the 
Arrival  of  the  King’s  Ships,  plundering  whoever  they  find  on  the  Coast 
too  weak  to  resist  them,  obstructing  our  Ship  Adventurers  from  Brit- 
ain by  sundry  Ways,  banking  amongst  their  Boats  along  the  Coast, 
which  ruins  the  Coast-Fishery,  and  is  contrary  to  the  most  ancient  and 
most  strictly  observed  Rule  of  the  Fishery,  and  must  not  be  suffered  on 
any  Account  ; also  by  destroying  their  Fishing- Works  on  Shore,  stealing 
their  Boats,  Tackle  and  Utensils,  firing  the  Woods  all  along  the  Coast, 
and  hunting  for  and  plundering,  taking  away  or  murdering  the  poor 
Indian  Natives  of  the  Country;  by  these  Violences,  Barbarities,  and 
other  notorious  Crimes  and  Enormities,  that  Coast  is  in  the  utmost  Con- 
fusion, and  with  Respect  to  the  Indians  is  kept  in  a State  of  War. 

“ For  preventing  these  Practices  in  future  Notice  is  hereby  given, 
That  the  King’s  Officers  stationed  in  those  Parts,  are  authorized  and 
strictly  directed,  to  apprehend  all  such  Offenders  within  this  Govern- 
ment, and  to  bring  them  to  me  to  be  tried  for  the  same  at  the  General 
Assizes  at  this  Place  : And  for  the  better  Government  of  that  Country, 
for  regulating  the  Fisheries,  and  for  protecting  His  Majesty’s  Subjects 
from  Insults  from  the  Indians,  I have  His  Majesty’s  Commands  to  erect 
Block  Houses,  and  establish  Guards  along  that  Coast. 

“This  Notification  is  to  be  put  in  the  Harbours  in  Labradore,  within 
my  Government,  and  through  the  Favour  of  His  Excellency  Governour 
Bernard,  Copies  thereof  will  be  put  up  in  the  Ports  within  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  Whalers  mostly  belong,  for  their  Informa- 
tion before  the  next  Fishing  Season. 

“Given  under  my  Hand  at  St.John’s  in  Newfoundland,  this  First 
Day  of  August,  17GG. 

“HUGH  PALLISER. 

“ By  Order  of  His  Excellency, 

“Jn°.  Horsnaill.” 

There  can  be  scarcely  a doubt  but  that  the  indiscretions  of  the  whale- 
men were  much  magnified  (if  indeed  they  really  existed)  in  this  pro- 
nunciamento  of  Governor  Palliser,  for  the  sake  of  bolstering  up  the 
former  one.  The  whalemen  of  those  days  were  far  from  being  the  set 
of  graceless  scamps  which  he  represents  them  to  be.  Probably  there 
was  here  and  there  a renegade.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find  in 
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so  large  a number  of  men  that  all  were  strict  observers  of  the  laws. 
Self-preservation,  if  no  more  humane  motive  existed,  militated  against 
the  acts  of  which  he  complained.  The  whalemen  were  accustomed  to 
visit  the  coast  for  supplies,  in  many  cases  several  times  a year  ; usually 
on  their  arrival  in  those  parts  they  stood  in  for  some  portion  of  the 
coast  and  ‘‘wooded  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  should  wan- 
tonly destroy  the  stores  they  so  much  needed,  or  make  enemies  on  a 
coast  where  they  might  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  land.  The  colo- 
nial governors  quite  often  made  the  resources  under  their  control  a 
source  of  revenue  for  themselves,  and  the  fact  of  the  modification  of 
Palliser’s  first  proclamation  only  uuder  pressure  of  the  King  and  Par- 
liament would  seem  to  indicate  personal  interest  in  keeping  whalemen 
from  the  colonies  away  from  the  territory  under  his  control. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  even  with  this  modification  the  colonial  fisher- 
men did  not  feel  that  confidence  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Belle  Isle  fishery 
that  they  felt  when  it  was  first  opened  to  them;  for  a report  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  dated  June  19,  1767,  states  that  on  “the  22d  ult.  put 
iu  here,  a sloop  belonging  to  Rhode  Island,  from  a Whaling  Voyage  in 
the  Southern  latitudes,  having  proved  successful  about  10  days  before. 
The  master  informs  us , that  near  50  New  England  vessels  have  been  on  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  same  latitudes , this  season , by  way  of  experiment?* 
Over  the  open  sea  fortune  seeking  governors  could  exercise  no  control, 
and  there  our  seamen  probably  felt  they  could  pursue  their  game  with- 
out let  or  hinderance.  Whales  at  that  time  abounded  along  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  there  they  continued  to  be  found  for  some 
years,  shitting  their  ground  gradually  as  their  fierce  captors  encroached 
more  and  more  upon  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Western  and  Leeward 
Islands,  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  the  Brazil  Banks,  and  beyond.  Some  few 
whalemen,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions,  still  visited  the  newly-opened 
fishing-ground. 

The  general  results  of  the  various  voyages  were  on  the  whole  good, 
and  other  places  began  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  a desire  to  compete. 
Providence  took  part,  and  early  in  1768  several  vessels  were  fitted  out 
from  that  port  for  this  pursuit.  New  York,  too,  entered  the  lists,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Murray  and  the  Messrs.  Franklin  fitted  a sloop  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  she  sailed  on  the  19th  of  April  of  that  year.f  The  town 
of  Newport  manifested  great  activity. 

It  was  currently  reported  in  the  colonies,  during  the  early  part  of 
1767,  that  the  irksome  restrictions  upon  whaling  were  to  be  entirely 
removed;  petitions  to  that  effect  had  been  presented  to  the  borne  gov- 
ernment, and  a favorable  result  was  hoped  for,  and  early  in  1768  the 
straits  of  Davis  and  Belle  Isle  were  again  vexed  by  the  keels  of  our 


* Boston  News-Letter. 

t There  seems  to  be  no  accessible  report  of  this  vessel's  return,  and  hence  the  degree 
of  success  or  failuro  of  her  voyage  is  a matter  of  doubt.  The  people  of  Nantucket 
were  reported  to  have  made  £70,000  in  1707. 
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fishermen,  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  anchoring  in  Canso  harbor  in  April 
of  that  year,  a few  of  them  bound  for  the  former  locality,  but  the 
majority  of  them  cruising  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Newfoundland.*  Two  whaling-sloops  from  Nantucket,  one  com- 
manded by Coleman,  and  the  other  by Coffin,  were  lost 

this  season  in  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  crews  were  saved  by 
Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Merlin  sloop  of  war,  who  also  aided  them  in 
saving  the  sails,  rigging,  and  stores  from  the  wrecks.  The  fishery  in 
those  parts  was  quite  unsuccessful,  many  vessels,  up  to  the  last  of 
August,  having  taken  little  or  no  oil.f 

In  17G8  there  sailed  from  Nantucket  eighty  sail  of  vessels  of  an 
average  burden  of  75  tons,  and  probably  fully  as  many  more  from  other 
ports — Cape  Cod,  Dartmouth,  Boston,  Providence,  Newport,  Warren, 
Falmouth,  (Cape  Cod,)  and  perhaps  other  ports  being  represented,  and 
the  voyages  being  undertaken  to  Davis  Straits,  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
Grand  Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Western  Islands.  Early  in 
the  season  the  Western  Island  fleet  appears  to  have  done  little,  but  by 
the  middle  of  September  they  had  obtained  an  average  of  about  1G5  bar- 
rels. The  northern  fleet  probably  did  nearly  as  well,  as  numerous  in- 
stances occur  of  vessels  spoken  late  in  the  summer  and  in  the  early  fall 
with  from  100  to  150  and  even  as  high  as  200  barrels.  Assuming,  then, 
that  140  vessels  returned  t with  an  average  produce  of  150  barrels  (which 

* From  a log-book  kept  by  Isaiah  Eldredge,  of  the  sloop  Try  all,  of  Dartmouth,  which 
sailed  April  25,  1TG8,  for  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  She  cleared  from  Nantucket,  as 
Dartmouth  was  not  then  a port  of  entry.  On  Friday,  April  29,  she  was  at  anchor  iu 
‘Canso  Harbor,  with  50  or  GO  other  whalemen.  Saturday,  May  7,  left  Crow  Harbor  and 
at  night  anchored  in  Man-of-War  Cove,  Canso  Gut,  “ with  about  60  sail  of  wailmen.” 
The  vessels  were  continually  beset  with  ice,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  they  cleared  their 
decks  of  snow,  which  was  “ almost  over  shoes  deep.”  They  killed  their  first  whale  on 
the  22d  of  July.  The  larger  number  of  vessels  were  spoken  iu  pairs,  which  was  the 
usual  manner  of  cruising.  The  sloop  returned  to  Dartmouth  on  the  5th  of  November. 
This  log  runs  to  1775,  and  commences  again  in  1785,  ending  in  1797,  with  occasional 
breaks  where  leaves  are  cut  out. 

tin  October,  1767,  a whaling-sloop,  belonging  to  Nantucket,  arrived  at  the  bar  off 
that  port,  on  board  of  which  were  four  Indians,  who  had  had  some  dispute  at  sea  and 
agreed  to  settle  it  on  their  return.  As  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  the  officers  and  crew — 
except  three  white  men  and  these  Indians — went  ashore.  The  whites  being  asleep  in 
the  cabin  ,the  Indians  wont  on  deck,  divided  into  twTo  parties,  and,  arming  themselves 
with  whaling-lances,  commenced  the  affray.  The  twTo  on  one  side  were  killed  imme- 
diately, the  other  two  were  unhurt.  The  white  men,  hearing  the  affray,  rushed  upon 
deck,  and,  seeing  what  was  done,  secured  the  murderers.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  some  Newburyport  fi  .hermen  were  astounded  at  perceiving  their  vessel  hurried 
through  the  water  at  an  alarming  rate  without  the  Aid  of  sails.  Upon  investigating 
the  cause,  it  was  found  that  the  anchor  was  fast  to  a whale  (or  vice  versa),  and  the 
cable  was  cut,  relieving  them  of  their  unsolicited  propelling  power. — (Boston  News- 
Letter.) 

t Of  the  80  vessels  sailing  from  Nantucket  but  70  returned,  the  other  10  being  either 
captured  by  the  French  or  lost  .at  sea.  The  same  ratio  is  assumed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet.  In  17G9  a Marblehead  brig,  the  Pitt  Packet,  Capt.  Thus.  Power,  was 
boarded  by  the  Rose  man-of-war,  for  the  sake  of  impressing  men.  Four  of  the  crew, 
arming  themselves  with  harpoon.s, .retreated  to  the  fore-peak,  resolved  to  resist  to  the 
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was  the  actual  average  import  at  Nantucket)* *  and  we  have  as  the  result 
of  the  season's  fishing  21,000  barrels,  worth,  at  £18  per  ton,  the  ruling 
price,  £47,200,  or  about  $236,000. 

“ Between  the  years  1770  and  1775,”  says  Macy,t  u the  whaling  busi- 
ness increased  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled.  In  1770  there  were 
a little  more  than  one  hundred  vessels  engaged ; and  in  1775  the  num- 
ber exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty,  some  of  them  large  brigs.  The 
employment  of  so  great  and  such  au  increasing  capital  may  lead  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  a corresponding  profit  was  realized,  but  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  business  was 
carried  on  will  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a conclusion.  Many  branches 
of  labor  were  conducted  by  tli  ose  who  were  immediately  interested  in 
the  voyages.f  The  young  men,  with  few  exceptions,  were  brought  up 
to  some  trade  necessary  to  the  business.  The  rope-maker,  the  cooper, 
the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter — in  fine,  the  workmen  were  either  the 
ship-owners  or  of  their  household ; so  were  often  the  officers  and  men  who 
navigated  the  vessels  and  killed  the  whales.  While  a ship  was  at  sea, 
the  owners  at  home  were  busily  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  casks, 
iron-work,  cordage,  blocks,  and  other  articles  for  the  succeeding  voyage. 
Thus  the  profits  of  the  labor  were  enjoyed  by  those  interested  in  the 
fishery,  and  voyages  werereudered  advantageous  even  when  the  oil  ob- 


extent  of  their  lives.  In  the  melee  the  boarding  lieutenant  was  killed.  But  three  of 
the  men,  noue  of  whom,  says  the  News-Letter,  were  Americans,  allowed  themselves  to 
become  intoxicated,  and  all  were  captured. 

* Mac-y’s  Nantucket,  p.  233. 

t Ibicl.,  p.  (58.  In  the  spring  of  1770  three  whalemen  fitted  out  from  Middletown, 
Conn.  They  returned  in  October  of  the  same  year,  having  met  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess. 

X The  almost  universal  method  of  settling  the  voyages  of  American  whalemen  was 
by  “lays,”  each  officer  and  man  being  shipped  to  receive  a certain  proportion  of  the 
earnings  as  his  pay.  In  this  way  each  one  was  directly  interested  in  the  general  result. 
For  instance,  in  settling  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Lion,  of  Nantucket,  in  1807,  the  ac- 
count as  stated  in  the  Coll,  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  ii  ser.,  iii  vol.,  p.  19,  is  thus: 


Dr. 

To  amount  of  charge $362  75 

To  sundry  accounts,  clearing  ship, 

&c.,  (no  charge  against  captain, 
mate,  and  boy) 43  38 

The  share  of  the  captain,  -fe. ..  $2,  072  13 

Mate,  -jV 1,381  41 

Second  mate, -gV 1,0j806 

2 ends  men,  -fa  each 1,  554  10 

5 ends  men,  fa  each 2,  486  55 

Cooper,  621  64 


Cr. 

By  37,358  gallons  body  oil $19,766  14 

By  16,868  gallons  head  matter.  17,849  73 


By  150£  gallons  black  oil 45  15 


37,661  02 

Boy, Tib- . .... ...... ......  $310  82 

5 blacks,  fa  each 2,  33 1 14 

1 black,  -g^on  400  barrels 103  36 

1 black,  fa  414  42 

1 black,  fa 438  80 

1 black,  yb  on  all  but  400  bar- 
rels   318  10 


Remainder,  (coming  to  owners,)  $24,252.74. 

Of  the  interest  which  those  of  Nantucket  at  home  had  in  the  success  of  the  ship.  Davis 
says,  and  with  much  of  truth:  “The  cooper,  while  employed  in  making  the  casks,  took  care 
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tained  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  tbe  outfits,  estimating  the  labor  as  a 
part  thereof.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  business  was  universal,  and 
has  continued  to  a very  considerable  extent  to  the  present  day.* *  Ex- 
perience taught  the  people  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  different 
markets  for  their  oil.  Their  spermaceti  oil  was  mostly  sent  to  England 
in  its  unseparated  state,  the  head  matter  being  generally  mixed  with 
the  body  oil,f  for,  in  the  early  part  of  whaling  it  would  bring  no  more 
when  separated  than  when  mixed.  The  whale-oil,  which  is  the  kind 
procured  from  the  species  called  “ right-whales,”  was  shipped  to  Boston 

that  they  were  of  sound  aucl  seasoned  wood,  lest  they  might  leak  his  oil  in  the  long 
voyage;  the  blacksmith  forged  his  choicest  iron  in  the  shank  of  the  harpoon,  which  he 
knew,  perhaps  from  actual  experience,  would  be  put  to  the  severest  test  in  wrenching 
and  twisting,  as  the  whale,  in  which  he  had  a one  hundredth  interest,  was  secured  ; 
the  rope-maker  faithfully  tested  each  yarn  of  the  tow-line,  to  make  certain  that  it 
would  carry  200  pounds’  strain,  for  he  knew  that  one  weak  inch  in  his  work  might  lose 
to  him  his  share  in  a fighting  monster.” — (Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  pp.  48,  49.) 

* 1835. 

t The  difference  between  “ head  ” and  “ body  ” matter  of  the  sperm  whale  can  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  the  following  description  of  cutting  in  and  diagram  copied 
from  Scammon’s  “ Marine  Mammalia;  ” “ The  first  procedure  after  the  animal  is  fastened 
to  the  ship,  is  to  cut  a hole  through  the  blubber,  between  the  eye  and  fin,  at  A,  as  seen 
in  the  accompanying  outline  sketch,  then,  after  cutting  the  scarfs  on  each  side  and 
around  the  end  of  the  first  blanket-piece,  a blubber-hook,  attached  to  one  of  the  cut- 
ting-tackles, is  inserted  into  the  hole  at  A,  and  the  piece  raised  by  means  ol  the  tackle 
until  the  whale  is  rolled  on  its  side;  then  tbe  line  of  separation  between  the  upper  jaw 
and  junk  is  cut,  as  from  L to  C,  and  if  a large  whale,  the  line  of  separation  is  cut  be- 
tween the  junk  and  case,  as  from  B to  E,  and  a cut  is  made  across  the  root  of  the  case 
from  E to  F;  a scarf  is  also  made  around  the  root  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  near  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  to  G.  A chain-strap  is  then  put  on  the  jaw  near  H and  hooked  or 
shackled  to  the  second  cutting-tackle,  and  raised  by  that  purchase,  while  the  other 
tackle  attached  to  the  piece  is  slackened  off,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  let  the  whale  roll  upon 
its  back;  when,  by  means  of  the  tackle  attached,  and  by  cutting  away  the  tongue  and 
the  adhering  flesh,  the  jaw  is  wrenched  from  its  socket  and  placed  on  deck.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  first  tackle,  which  is  attached  to  the  piece,  is  hove  up  by 
means  of  the  windlass,  until  the  whale  is  rolled  over  to  its  opposite  side,  when  the  lines 
of  separation  are  cut  to  correspond  to  those  made  opposite.  Holes  are  then  mortised 
through  the  head  close  to  the  upper  jaw-bone,  near  I,  at  the  end  of  the  junk,  near  J, 
and  at  the  root  of  the  case,  near  K,  and  through  these  holes  straps  are  rove,  and  lines 
are  made  fast  to  those  of  the  junk  and  case.  The  second  cutting-tackle  is  then  hooked 
in  the  strap  which  is  around  the  upper  jaw  at  I;  the  fluke-chain  is  slackened  oil,  and 
the  first  tackle  fastened  to  the  piece  is  lowered,  when  all  hands  heave  on  the  head- 
tackle,  forcing  the  whale  down  again,  and  thus  bringing  the  creature’s  head  up,  and 
the  body  nearly  to  a vertical  position.  The  officers  upon  the  cutting-stage  with  their 
keen  spades  cut  away  between  the  bones  and  junk  from  L to  C,  and  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  whole  fatty  mass  of  the  head  hanging  down  opens  the  gash  between  it 
and  the  skull-bone;  then,  cutting  cross  the  end  of  the  junk  and  root  of  the  case,  from 
E to  F,  completes  the  process  of  cutting  off  the  head,  which  is  temporarily  made  fast 
to  the  ship’s  quarter.  The  fluke-chain  is  then  hauled  in  again,  and  the  blubber  is  rolled 
from  the  body  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a baleen-whale,  until  coming  to  the  region 
of  the  small,  when  it  is  unjointed  just  behind  the  vent,  and  the  remaining  posterior 
portion  of  the  animal  is  hoisted  on  board  in  one  mass.  The  head,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
then  hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  and  one  of  the  tackles  is  hooked  into  the  junk-strap  at 
J,  and  by  means  of  this  cutting-tackle  purchase,  the  head  is  taken  in  whole,  if  the 
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or  elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  and  there  sold  for  country  consumption,  or 
sent  to  the  West  Indies.’7* 

The  seas  continued  to  be  infested  with  French  and  Spanish  privateers 
and  pirates,!  and  whalemen,  especially  those  frequenting  the  ocean  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Western  Islands,  were,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
employment,  constantly  liable  to  depredations  from  these  corsairs, 
whether  legalized  or  lawless.  In  March,  1771,  the  sloop  Neptune,  Cap- 
tain Nixon,  arrived  in  Newport  from  the  mole,  bringing  with  him  por- 
tions of  the  crews  of  three  Dartmouth  whalemen,  who  had  been  taken  on 
the  south  side  of  Hispaniola  by  a Spanish  guarda  coasta.  These  ves- 
sels were  commanded  by  Captain  Silas  Butler,  William  Roberts,  and 
Richard  Welding.  Another  whaling  vessel  belonging  to  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, commanded  by  Ephraim  Pease,  was  also  taken  at  about  the  same 
time,  but  released  in  order  to  put  on  board  of  her  the  remaining  prison- 
ers. At  this  time  Pease  had  taken  200  barrels  of  oil,  and  the  Dart- 

whale  is  under  forty  barrels  ; but  if  over  that  size,  it  is  raised  sufficiently  out  of  the 
water  to  cut  the  junk  from  the  case,  when  it  is  hoisted  on  deck.  The  case  is  then  se- 
cured by  one  or  both  tackles,  lioye  up  to  the  plank-sheer,  and  an  opening  is  made  at 
its  root,  of  a suitable  size  to  admit  the  case-bucket,  when  the  oil  is  bailed  out,  or  the 
whole  ease  is  hove  in  on  deck  before  being  opened ; which  finishes  the  cutting-in  of  a 
sperm-whale.”  The  “head  ” or  case  oil  is,  when  bailed  out,  as  clear  and  limpid  as  wa- 
ter, but  after  a short  time  thickens  and  hardens  into  a mass  as  purely  white  as  the  newly- 
fallen  snow.  The  body  oil  is  of  a coarser  nature.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  general 
principles  of  “ cutting-in  ” the  sperm-whale  will  apply  to  the  same  process  in  regard  to 
the  right  or  bone  whale ; and  for  a thorough  description  of  these  cetaceans,  the  imple 
ments  used  in  their  capture,  and  the  saving  of  the  oil,  the  work  quoted  above  will  be 
found  an  excellent  authority. 


export  the  chief  products  of  their  industry,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  dyeing-woods,  whalebone,  &c.,  to  any  place  but  Great  Britain — not  even  to  Ire- 
land. Save  in  the  matter  of  salt,  wines,  victuals,  hoi'ses,  and  servants,  Great  Britain 
was  not  only  the  sole  market  for  the  products  of  America,  but  the  only  store-house  for 
its  supplies. 

This  stringency  must,  however,  have  been  somewhat  relaxed  as  regards  oil,  for  the 
Boston  News-Letter  of  September  8,  1768,  gives  the  report  from  London,  dated  July  13, 
that  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries  of  New  England  “ this  season  promised  to  turn  out 
extremely  advantageous,  many  ships  fully  laden  having  already  been  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean markets.”  The  success  of  the  Americans  seems  to  have  again  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  their  English  brethren,  for  in  this  same  year  an  effort  was  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  revive  the  bounty  to  English  whalemen,  with  the  intent  to  weaken  the  American 
fishery. 

t The  word  “ pirate”  seems  to  have  been  in  these  days  of  a somewhat  ambiguous  sig- 
nification, and  was  quite  as  likely  to  mean  a privateer  as  a corsair. 
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mouth  vessels,  which  were  carried  into  St.  Domingo,  100  barrels.  These 
captures  were  made  on  the  11th  of  February.* 

But  it  did  not  always  happen  that  whalemen  fell  so  easy  a prey  to 
predatory  vessels.  A little  strategy  sometimes  availed  them  when  a 
forcible  resistance  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  and  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that  men  to  whom  danger  and  hairbreadth  escapes  were 
part  of  their  every-day  life  would  scarcely  submit  supinely  when  there 
was  any  chance  in  their  favor.  A notable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  April,  1771.  Two  Nantucket  whaling-sloops,  commanded  respectively 
by  Isaiah  Chadwick  and  Obed  Bunker,  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Abaco,  when  a ship  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with 
her  siguals  set  for  assistance.  With  that  readiness  to  aid  distressed 
shipmates  which  has  ever  been  a distinguishing  trait  of  American 
whalemen,  one  of  the  captains  with  a boat’s  crew  made  up  of  men  from 
each  sloop  hastened  to  render  such  help  as  was  in  their  power.  The 
vessel’s  side  reached,  the  captain  immediately  boarded  her  to  find  what 
was  desired,  and  much  to  his  surprise  had  a pistol  presented  to  his  head 
by  the  officer  in  command  with  a peremptory  demand  that  he  should 
pilot  the  ship  into  the  harbor.  lie  assured  the  commander  that  he  was 
a stranger  there,  but  that  then,  was  a man  iu  his  boat  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  port.  The  man  was  .called  and  persuaded  iu  the  same  manner 
iu  which  the  captain  had  been.  The  argument  used  to  demonstrate  the 
prudence  of  his  compliance  with  the  request  being  so  entirely  unan- 
swerable the  man  performed  the  service,  anchoring  the  ship  where  a 
point  of  land  lay  between  her  and  the  sloops.  This  being  done  the  boat 
was  dismissed  and  the  men  returned  to  their  vessels.  The  Nantucket 
captains  now  held  a consultation  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
Those  who  had  been  on  board  the  ship  noticed  that  the  men  seemed  to 
be  all  armed.  They  also  observed,  walking  alone  iu  the  cabin,  a man. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  ship  was  in  the  hands  of  pirates 
and  that  the  man  in  the  cabin  was  the  former  captain,  and  measures 
were  immediately  inaugurated  to  secure  the  vessel  and  crew.  To  this 
end  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  usurping  captain,  his  officers  and 
passengers  to  dine  on  board  one  of  the  sloops.  The  courtesy  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  pirate  captain  and  his  boatswain,  with  the  displaced 
captain  as  representative  of  the  passengers,  repaired  on  board  the 
sloop.  After  a short  time  he  became  uneasy  and  proposed  to  return  to 
his  own  vessel,  but  he  was  seized  by  the  whalemen  and  bound  fast  and 
his  intentions  frustrated.  The  actual  captain  now  explained  the  situa- 
tion, which  was,  that  the  ship  sailed  from  Bristol  (It.  IJ)  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  thence  carried  a cargo  of  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  on  her  return  home  with  a cargo  of  sugar  when  the  mutiny  occurred, 
it  being  the  intention  of  the  mutineers  to  become  pirates,  a business 
at  that  time  quite  thrifty  and  promising.  Our  fishermen  now  told  the 
boatswain  that  if  he  would  go  on  board  the  ship  and  bring  the  former 

* The  men  who  came  home  with  Captain  Nixon  were  Oliver  Price,  Pardon  Slocum, 
and  Philip  Harkins.— (Boston  News-Letter.) 
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mate,  who  was  in  irons,  and  aid  in  recapturing  the  vessel,  they  would 
endeavor  to  have  him  cleared  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  thev 
prudently  intimated  to  him  that  there  was  a man-of-war  within  two 
hours’  sail  from  which  they  could  obtain  force  enough  to  overpower  his 
associates.  As  a further  act  of  prudence  they  told  him  they  would  set 
a certain  signal  when  they  had  secured  help  from  the  ship  of  war. 

The  boatswain  not  returning  according  to  the  agreement  made,  one 
sloop  weighed  anchor  and  stood  toward  the  pirate-ship  as  though  to 
pass  on  one  side  of  her.  As  she  approached  the  mutineers  shifted 
their  guns  over  to  the  side  which  it  seemed  apparent  she  would  pass 
and  trained  them  so  as  to  sink  her  as  she  sailed  by.  But  those  who 
navigated  the  sloop  were  fully  alive  to  these  purposes,  and  as  she  neared 
the  ship  her  course  was  suddenly  changed  and  she  swept  by  on  the  other 
side  and  was  out  of  range  of  the  guns  before  the  buccaneers  could 
recover  from  their  surprise  and  reshift  and  retrain  their  cannon.  On  the 
sloop  stood  upon  her  course  till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  then 
tacking,  the  signal  agreed  with  the  boatswain  was  set  and  she  was 
steered  boldly  for  the  corsair.  As  she  hove  in  sight,  the  pirates,  recog- 
nizing the  sign,  and  believing  an  armed  force  from  the  man-of-war  was 
on  board  the  whaling-vessel,  fled  precipitately  to  the  shore,  where  they 
were  speedily  apprehended  on  their  character  being  known.  The  whale- 
men immediately  boarded  their  prize,  released  the  mate,  and  carried  the 
ship  to  New  Providence,  wThere  a bounty  of  $2,500  was  allowed  them  for 
the  capture  and  where  the  chief  of  the  mutineers  was  hanged.* 

About  this  time  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  being  in  Loudon,  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  merchants  there  respecting  the  difference  in  time  between 
the  voyages  of  the  merchantmen  to  Rhode  Island  and  the  English  pack- 
ets to  New  York.  The  variation,  which  was  something  like  fourteen 
days,  was  a source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  English  merchants,  and 
believing  the  place  of  destination  might  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
they  seriously  contemplated  withdrawing  the  packets  from  New  Yrork 
and  dispatching  them  to  Rhode  Island.  In  this  dilemma  they  consulted 
Dr.  Franklin.  A Nantucket  captain  named  Folger,t  who  was  a relative 
of  the  doctor’s,  being  then  in  London,  Franklin  sought  his  opinion. 
Captain  Folger  told  him  that  the  merchantmen  were  commanded  by 
men  from  Rhode  Island  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  effect  of  its  currents,  and  in  the  passage  to  America  made  use  of 
this  knowledge.  Of  this  the  English  captains  were  ignorant,  not  from 
lack  of  repeated  warnings,  for  they  had  been  often  told  that  they  were 
stemming  a current  which  was  running  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  if  the  wind  was  light  the  stream  would  set  them  back 
faster  than  the  breeze  would  send  them  ahead,  but  they  were  too  wise 
to  be  advised  by  simple  American  fishermen,  and  so  persevered  in  their 
own  course  at  a loss  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  on  every  trip.  By 

* Boston  News-Letter. 

t Works  of  Franklin,  iii,  p.  333.  Probably  Capt.  Timothy  Folger,  a man  who  was 
prominent  for  many  years  in  the  history  of  Nantucket. 
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Franklin's  request  Captain  Folger  made  a sketch  of  the  stream,  with 
directions  how  to  use  or  avoid^ts  currents,  and  this  sketch  made  over  a 
century  ago  is  substantially  the  same  as  is  found  on  charts  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  “ The  Nantucket  whalemen,”  says  Franklin, # “being  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gulph  Stream,  its  course,  strength,  and  extent, 
by  their  constant  practice  of  whaling  on  the  edges  of  it,  from  their 
island  quite  down  to  the  Bahamas,  this  draft  of  that  stream  was  obtained 
of  one  of  them.  Captain  Folger,  and  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  old 
chart  in  London  for  the  benefit  of  navigators  by  B.  Franklin.” 

Notwithstanding  this  information  so  kindly  volunteered  to  them,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Falmouth  captains  were  furnished 
with  the  new  charts,  they  still  persisted  in  sailing  their  old  course. 
There  is  a point  where  perseverance  degenerates  into  something  more 
ignoble  ; it  would  seem  as  though  at  this  date  these  self-sufficient  cap- 
tains had  about  attained  that  point. 

In  1772  two  whaling  sloops  from  Nantucket,  with  150  barrels  of  oil 
each,  were  captured  by  a Spanish  brig  and  sloop  off  Matanzas  t In 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  brig  Leviathan,  Lathrop,  sailed  from 
Bhode  Island  for  the  Brazil  Banks  on  a whaling  voyage.  On  the  25lh 
of  January  they  lowered  for  whales,  and  in  the  chase  the  mate’s  boat 
(Brotherton  Daggett)  lost  sight  of*  the  brig,  but  the  crew  were  picked 
up  at  sea  and  brought  home  by  another  vessel. 

In  1773  quite  a fleet  of  American  whalers  were  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
no  less  than  14  being  reported  as  coming  from  that  ground,  and 
probably  there  were  as  many  more  of  whom  no  report  was  made.  One 
* brig  from  Boston,  while  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  sent  a boat  ashore 
with  six  men  to  procure  water.  The  boat  was  seized  and  the  crew  all 
massacred  by  the  natives.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a sloop 
owned  by  Gideon  Almy  of  Tiverton,  and  another  belonging  to  Boston, 

* Works  ot  Frauklin,  lii,  p.  364.  In  a note  Franklin  says:  “ The  Nantucket  captains, 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  stream,  make  their  voyages  from  England  to  Boston  in  as 
short  a time  generally  as  others  take  in  going  from  Boston  to  England,  viz,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  days.”  Quite  a number  of  Boston  packets  to  and  from  England  were  at  this 
time  and  for  many  years  after  commanded  by  Nantucket  men. 

tin  May,  1870,  according  to  the  Boston  News-Letter,  no  less  than  19  vessels 
cleared  from  Rhode  Island,  whaling.  The  Post-Boy  for  October  14,  1771,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  : “ We  learn  from  Edgartown,  that  a vessel  lately  arrived  there 
from  a whaling  voyage,  and  in  her  voyage,  one  Marshall  Jenkins,  with  others,  being  in 
a boat  which  struck  a whale,  she  turned  and  bit  the  boat  in  two,  took  Jenkins  in  her 
mouth,  and  went  down  with  him;  but  on  her  rising  threw  him  into  one  part  of  the 
boat,  whence  he  was  taken  on  board  the  vessel  by  the  crew  ; being  much  bruised  and 
in  a fortnight  after,  ho  perfectly  recovered.  This  account  wo  have  from  undoubted 


authority.” 

+ According  to  Macy,  (p.  54,)  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the  occupation  of  various 
fishing-grounds  by  Nantucket  whalemen  in  addition  to  the  Davis  Strait  fishery: 
Island  of  Disco,  1751  ; Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  1761 ; coast  of  Guinea,  1763;  Western 
Islands,  1765  ; east  of  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  1765  ; coast  of  Brazil,  1774.  According 
to  a local  tradition,  the  first  Nantucket  whaleman  who  “crossed  the  line,”  arrived 
home  from  his  voyage  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Coucord  and  Lexington.  Ibis  was 
the  brig  Amazon,  Uriah  Bunker,  commander. 
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were  seized,  while  watering  at  Hispaniola,  by  a French  frigate,  carried 
into  Port-au-Prince  and  there  condemned.* 

In  1774  a report  came  by  the  way  of  Fayal  that  a small  American 
whaling  brig  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro  with  only  her  cap- 
tain and  three  men  on  board.  It  appears  that,  putting  in  there  tor 
refreshments,!  in  the  summer  of  1773,  a portion  of  her  crew  were,  “by 
fair  or  foul  means,’*  induced  to  ship  on  a Portuguese  snow  f for  a three 
months’ whaling  voyage.  The  snow  was  provided  with  harpoons  and 
other  whaling  craft,  made  after  the  English  models,  and  was  cruising 
for  sperm  whales,  a business  altogether  new  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
been,  hitherto,  ignorant  of  any  but  the  right  whale,  and  had  never  ven- 
tured even  in  the  pursuit  of  them  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  brig  still 
lay  there  in  October,  1773,  waiting  the  return  of  her  men.§ 

In  1774  the  whale-fishery  in  the  colonies  must  have  been  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.  There  were  probably  fitted  out  annually  at  this  time 
no  less  than  3G0  vessels  of  various  kinds,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
nearly  33,000  tons,  and  employing  directly  about  4,700  men,  and  indi- 
rectly an  immensely  greater  number.  Despite  the  depredations  of 
French  and  Spanish  privateers  the  fishery  continued  to  flourish.  The 
annual  production  from  1771  to  1775  was  probably  at  least  45,000  bar- 
rels of  spermaceti  oil,  and  8,500  barrels  of  right  whale  oil,  and  of  bone 
nearly  or  quite  75,000  pounds.  ||  In  the  various  seaport  towns  from 

* Boston  Nows-Letter. 

t Some  vessels  never  dropped  anchor  in  a port  from  the  day  they  sailed  until  their 
return  ; but  scurvy  was  very  apt  to  manifest  itself  where  a crew  was  so  long  deprived 
of  fresh  provisions. 

f “A  snow  is  a vessel  equipped  with  two  masts  resembling  the  main  and  foremast  of 
a ship,  and  a third  small  mast,  shaft  the  mainmast,  carrying  a trysail.  These  vessels 
were  much  used  in  the  merchant  service  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.”  (Lossing’s 
Field  Book,  ii,  p.  846,  note.) 

§ Boston  News-Letter. 


|1  Stale  of  the  whale-fishery  in  Massachusetts,  1771  to  1775. 


Ports. 

Vessels  fitted 
annually  for 
northern  fish- 
ery. 

Vessels  fitted 
annually  for 
southern  fish- 
ery. 

Seamen  employ- 
ed. 

Sperm-oil  taken 
annually. 

Whale-oil  taken 
annually. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Nantucket 

65 

4,  875 

85 

10,  200 

2,  025 

26,  000 

4,000 

W ollfleet 

20 

1,  600 

10 

1,  000 

420 

2,  250 

1,  250 

Dartmouth 

60 

4,  500 

20 

2,  000 

1,  040 

7,  200 

1,  400 

Lynn 

1 

75 

1 

120 

28 

200 

160 

12 

720 

156 

000 

300 

2 

150 

26 

210 

Boston 

15 

1,300 

5 

700 

260 

1,  eOO 

600 

4 

300 

52 

400 

4 

300 

52 

400 

183 

13,  820 

121 

14,  020 

4,  053 

39,  390 

7,  650 

These  statistics  are  from  Jefferson’s  report,  and  were  gathered  for  him  by  governor 
of  Massachusetts. 
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which  this  pursuit  was  carried  on,  in  Nantucket,  Wellfleet,  Dartmouth, 
Lynn,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Barnstable,  Boston,  Falmouth,  and  Swanzey, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  Newport,  Providence,  Warren,  and  Tiverton,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  Sag  Harbor  on  Long  Island, 
the  merry  din  ot  the  “yo  heave  ho  ” of  the  sailors  was  heard  ; the  ring 
of  the  blacksmith’s  hammer  and  anvil  made  cheery  music;  the  coopers, 
with  their  hammers  and  drivers,  kept  time  to  the  tramp  of  their  feet  as 
round  and  round  the  casks  they  marched,  tightening  more  and  more 
the  bands  that  bound  together  the  vessels  which  should  hold  the  precious 
oil;  and  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  as  the  vessels  unloaded  their  freight, 
or  the  riggers  fitted  them  anew  for  fresh  conquests,  and  the  rattle  of  the 


hurrying  teams  as  they  carried  off  the  product  of  the  last  voyageor  brought 
the  necessaries  for  the  future  one,  lent  their  portion  of  animation  to  the 
scene.  Everywhere  was  hurry  and  bustle;  everywhere  all  were  em- 
ployed ; none  that  thirsted  for  employment  went  away  unsatisfied.  If 
a vessel  made  a bad  voyage,  the  owners,  by  no  means  dispirited,  again 
fitted  her  out,  trusting  in  the  next  one  to  retrieve  the  loss ; if  she  made 
a profitable  one,  the  proceeds  were  treasured  up  to  offset  a possible  fail- 
ure in  some  future  cruise.  On  all  sides  were  thrift  and  happiness. 

But  a change  was  near.  “A  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a man’s 
hand,”  was  beginning  to  overshadow  the  whole  heaven  of  their  commer- 
cial prosperity.  The  colonies,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  the  mother  country,  prepared  to  stay  further  aggression,  and 
resent  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  and  {lie  point  of  the  bayonet  the 
insults  and  injuries  that  for  a decade  of  years  had  been  heaped  upon 
them  ; and  the  English  ministry,  against  the  earnest  entreaty  of  British 
merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  prepared  also  to  enforce  its 
desires  by  a resort  to  arms.* 

The  first  industry  to  feel  the  shock  of  the  approaching  storm  was  the 
fisheries.  Massachusetts,  the  center  of  this  pursuit,  was  to  the  English 
ministers  the  very  focus  of  the  insurrectionary  talk  and  action,  and 
“the  first  step,”  says  Bancroft,  “ toward  inspiring  terror  was,  to  declare 


According  to  Pitkin,  among  the  exports  of  the  colonies,  including  Newfoundland, 
Bahamas,  and  Bermudas,  were,  for  the  year  1/70  : 


Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

South  of 
Europe. 

West 

Indies. 

Africa. 

Total. 

Sperm  candles pounds 

Whale-oil tons 

Wholulvinn  noiinds 

4,  865 

5,  202 
112,971 

450 

22 

14,  io- 
ns 

351, 625 
268 

7,  905 

379,  012 
5,  667 
112,  971 

Value  sterling  : Sperm  candles,  £23,688  4s.  (id. ; whale-oil,  £83,012  15s.  9d. ; bone, 
£10,121  7s.  6 d. 

* The  colonial  trade  had  become  to  many  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  a serious  misfortune.  One  of 
the  industries  which  would  feel  the  deprivation  most  strongly  was  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  of  which  the  Americans  were  by  far  the  chiefest  purchasers  in  the  English 
market. 
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Massachusetts  in  a state  of  rebellion,  and  to  pledge  the  Parliament  and 
the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  to  its  reduction;  the  next,  by  prohib- 
iting the  American  fisheries,  to  starve  New  England ; the  next,  to  excite 
a servile  insurrection.”* 

Accordingly  on  the  10th  of  February,  1775,  the  ministry  introduced 
into  Parliament  a bill  restricting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  prohibiting  the  colo- 
nies from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  or  any 
other  part  of  the  North  American  coast.f  “The  best  shipbuilders  in  the 
world  were  at  Boston,  and  their  yards  had  been  closed  ; the  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  were  now  to  be  restrained  from  a toil  in  which  they 
excelled  the  world.  Thus  the  joint  right  to  the  fisheries  was  made  a 
part  of  the  great  American  struggle.”!  To  this  bill  there  was  a small 
but  active  and  determined  opposition,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  that  the 
fisheries  were  the  property  of  England,  and  it  was  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  do  as  they  pleased  with  them.  To  this  opinion  the  miuority 
strenuously  demurred.  “God  and  nature,  ” said  Johnston/4  have  given 
that  fishery  to  New  England  and  not  to  Gld.”§  It  was  also  argued  by 
the  friends  of  America  that  if  the  American  fishery  was  destroyed  the 
occupation  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  natural  rivals  of 
Great  Britain.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  little  band  the  bill  was  received 
by  a vote  of  261  to  85,  and  passed  through  its  various  stages.  As  each 
phase  was  reached  the  act  was  fought  determinedly  but  uselessly  and 
hopelessly.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  Loudon  petitioned  against 
it,  and  the  American  merchants  secured  the  services  of  David  Barclay 
to  conduct  the  examination  of  those  who  were  called  to  testify  by  the 
friends  and  opponents  of  the  bill.  ||  “ It  was  said,  that  the  cruelty  of  the 

bill  exceeded  the  examples  of  hostile  rigour  with  avowed  enemies;  that 

* Bancroft’s  United  States,  vii,  p.  222,  February,  1775. 

tEng.  Annual  Reg.,  1775,  p.  78. 

t Bancroft’s  United  States,  vii,  p.  239. 

$ Ibid. 

||  Among  the  evidence  givon  was  much  tending  to  show  the  importance  of  the  colonial 
trade.  It  appeared  that  in  1764  New  England  employed  in  the  fisheries  45,880  tons  of 
shipping  and  6,002  men,  the  product  amounting  to  £322,220  16s.  3d.  sterling  in  foreign 
markets  ; that  all  the  materials  used  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  vessels,  excepting 
salt  and  lumber,  were  drawn  from  England,  and  the  net  proceeds  were  also  remitted  to 
that  country  ; that  neither  the  whale  nor  cod  fishery  could  be  carried  on  so  successfully 
from  Newfoundland  or  Great  Britain  as  from  North  America,  for  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  America  could  neither  be  counteracted  nor  supplied;  that,  if  the  fishery  was 
transferred  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Quebec,  government  would  have  to  furnish  the  capital, 
for  they  had  neither  vessels  nor  men,  and  these  must  come  from  New  England ; that  it 
must  take  time  to  make  the  change,  and  the  trade  would  inevitably  be  lost ; and  that 
American  fishermen  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  military  government  of  Halifax,  aud 
“ so  invincible  an  aversion  to  the  loose  habits  aud  manners  of  the  people,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  remove  thither,  even  supposing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
emigration.” — (Eng.  Annual  Reg.) 
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in  all  the  violence  of  our  most  dangerous  wars  it  was  an  established 
rule  in  the  marine  service,  to  spare  the  coast-fishing  craft  of  our  declared 
enemies;  always  considering  that  we  waged  war  with  nations,  and  not 
with  private  individuals.”* 

It  was  claimed  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  much  hardship  must 
fall  upon  many  people  who  were  already  at  sea,  and  who  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  occupations  must  be  innocent.  “The  case  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nantucket  was  particularly  hard.  This  extraordinary  people,  ' 
amounting  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  in  number,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  Quakers,  inhabit  a barren  island,  fifteen  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  the  products  of  which  were  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining 
twenty  families.  From  the  only  harbour  which  this  sterile  island  contains, 
without  natural  products  of  any  sort,  the  inhabitants,  by  an  astonishing 
industry,  keep  an  140  vessels  in  constant  employment.  Of  these,  eight 
were  employed  in  the  importation  of  provisions  for  the  island,  and  the 
rest  in  the  whale-fishery.”  A petition  was  also  presented  from  the 
English  Quakers  in  behalf  of  their  brethren  at  Nantucket,  in  which  they 
stated  the  innocence  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  “ their  industry,  the 
utility  of  their  labours  both  to  themselves  and  the  community,  the  great 
hazards  that  attended  their  occupation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
gains;  and  shewed  that  if  the  bill  passed  into  a law,  they  must  in  a 
little  time  be  exposed  to  ail  the  dreadful  miseries  of  famine.  The  sin- 
gular state  and  circumstances  of  these  people,  occasioned  some  attention 
to  be  paid  to  them.  A gentleman  on  the  side  of  the  administration 
said,  that  on  a principle  of  humanity  he  would  move,  that  a clause  should 
be  added  to  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  operation  from  extending  to  any 
whale-ships,  which  sailed  before  the  1st  of  March,  and  were  at  that 
time  the  property  of  the  people  of  Nantucket.”t 

“The  bill,”  says  a reviewer  of  the  time,  “was  attacked  on  every 
ground  of  policy  and  government;  and  with  the  greatest  strength  of 
language  and  height  of  colouring.  The  minority  made  amends  for  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers  by  their  zeal  and  activity.  * * * * 

Evil  principles,”  they  contended,  “ were  prolific  ; the  Boston  Port  Bill 
begot  this  New  England  Bill ; this  will  beget  a Virginia  Bill ; and  that 
again  will  become  the  progenitor  of  others,  until,  one  by  one,  parliament 
has  ruined  all  its  colonies,  and  rooted  up  all  its  commerce;  until  the 
statute-book  becomes  nothing  but  a black  and  bloody  roll  of  proscrip- 
tions; a frightful  code  of  rigour  and  tyranny;  a monstrous  digest  of 
acts  of  penalty  and  incapacity  and  general  attainder;  and  that  wher- 
ever it  is  opened  it  will  present  a title  for  destroying  some  trade  or  ruin- 
ing some  province.”} 

It  was  during  the  debate  upon  this  bill  that  Burke  made  that  eloquent 
defense  of  the  colonies  which  has  rung  in  the  ears  of  every  boy  born 

*Eng.  Annual  Reg.,  1775,  p.  80. 

tEng.  Annual  Reg.,  1775,  p.  85. 

t Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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or  bred  in  a seaport  town  since  the  day  it  was  uttered.  “ For  some  time 
past,  Mr.  Speaker,”  said  Burke,  “ has  the  Old  World  been  fed  from  the 
New.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a desolating 
famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age, — if  America, — with  a true  filial 
piety,  with  a Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful 
exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent.  Turning  from  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Colonies,  consider  the  wealth  which  they 
have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries.  The  spirit  in  which  that 
enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised  ought  to  raise  your  esteem 
aud  admiration.  Pray,  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it"?  Pass  by 
the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  People  of  New 
England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow 
them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrat- 
ing into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Davis’  Straits, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  Polar  cold,  that  they  are 
at  the  antipodes,  aud  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South. 
Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  aud  romantic  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting-place  in  the 
progress  of  their  victorious  industry.*  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discouragiug  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  Poles. 
We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  har- 
poon on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  a witness  to  their  toils.  Neither 
the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexter 
ous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  peril 
ous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by 
this  recent  People  ; a People  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle, 
and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone,  of  manhood.  When  I contemplate 
these  things, — when  I know  that  the  Colonies  in  general  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this 
happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  a watchful  and  suspicious  Government, 
but  that,  through  a wise  aud  salutary  neglect,  a generous  nature  has  been 
suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection, — when  I reflect  upon  these 
effects,  when  I see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I feel  all  the  pride 
of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contriv- 
ances melt,  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigor  relents.  I pardon  some- 
thing to  the  spirit  of  liberty.” 

But  eloquence,  logic,  arguments,  facts  availed  nothing.  The  bill  be- 
came a law.  In  the  upper  house  of  Parliament,  where  a minority  fought 

* At  this  time  the  Falkland  Islands  were  the  subject  of  considerable  acrimony  be- 
tween the  English,  Spanish,  and  Brazilian  governments.  According  to  Freeman 
(Hist.  Cape  Cod,  ii,  p.  539,  note),  the  people  of  Truro  were  the  first  of  our  American 
whalemen  to  go  to  the  Falklands.  In  1774  Captains  David  Smith  and  Gamaliel  Col- 
lius,  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  Montague,  of  the  British  navy,  made  voyages 
there  on  that  pursuit,  in  which  they  were  very  successful. 
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the  bill  as  determinedly  as  the  minor  part  of  the  Commons,  fifteen 
lords  entered  a protest  against  it.  The  island  of  Nantucket  was,  for  the 
reasons  enumerated,  relieved  somewhat  from  its  extremest  features,  a 
fact  which  did  not  escape  the  surveillance  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
who  in  their  turn  restricted  the  exportation  of  provisions  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  colonies,  save  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  that  island,  and  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  further  prohibited  any  exporta- 
tion from  that  colony,  save  under  certain  regulations.*  But,  like  the 
mother  country,  the  colonies  yielded  to  the  behests  of  humanity  and 
relaxed  their  stringency  in  regard  to  this  island. 

At  an  early  day  after  the  formal  opening  of  the  issue  of  battle  be- 
tween England  and  the  plantations,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a resolve,  directing  “ that  from  and  after  the  fifteenth  Day  of  Au- 
gust iustaut,  no  Ship  or  Vessell  should  sail  out  of  any  port  in  this  Col- 
ony, on  any  whaling  Voyage  whatever,  without  leave  first  had  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this  Colony,  or  from  some 
Committee  or  committees  or  persons  they  shall  appoint  to  grant  such 
leave;”  and  ou  the  24th  of  August,  the  day  for  adjournment  of  the 
court  being  near  at  hand,  it  was  further  resolved,  in  view  of  possible 
damage  liable  to  accrue  to  parties  for  want  of  these  permits,  “ that  the 
Major  part  of  the  Council  for  this  Colony  be,  and  they  accordingly  are, 
hereby  fully  impowered  to  grant  leave  for  any  Vessell  or  Vessells  to  sail 
out  of  any  port  in  this  Colony,  on  any  whaling  Voyage  whatever,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit  & reasonable  for  the  Benefit  of  Individuals,  and  the 
Good  of  the  Public,  provided  there  be  good  & sufficient  security  given 
that  the  Oil  & Bone,  &c.,  obtained  on  said  Voyage  shall  be  brought 
into  some  Port  in  this  Colony,  except  the  port  of  Boston,  & such  Per- 
mits do  not  interfere  with  any  Resolve  or  Recommendations  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress : — The  power  herein  given  to  continue  ouly  in  the 
recess  of  the  general  court.” t 

The  bells  that  called  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  New  England  to  the 
defense  of  their  imperiled  liberties  on  the  ever-inemorable  morning  of 
the  19th  of  April  rung  the  death  knell  of  the  whale-fishery,  save  that 
carried  on  from  Nantucket ; the  rattle  of  musketry  was  the  funeral  vol- 
ley over  its  grave. $ Save  from  this  solitary  island,  it  was  doomed  to 


* Maes.  Col.  MSS.,  Provincial  Congress,  i,  p.  MUO. 
t Mass.  Col.  MSS.  Rev.  Council  Papers,  series  i,  vol  ii,  p.  17. 

t The  shipping  of  Nantucket  rendered  important  ante-revolutionary  aid  to  the  colo- 
nists in  the  importation  of  powder,  a service  that  was  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  war.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  a letter  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  dated 
7th  September,  1774,  says:  “My  Information  says  that  the  Polly,  Captn  Benjamin 
Broadhelp,  bound  from  Amsterdam  to  Nantucket,  has  among  other  Articles  received 
on  board,  no  less  a quantity  than  three  Hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Gunpow- 
der, & I have  great  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  quantities  of  that  commodity, 
as  well  as  other  Military  Stores,  are  introduced  into  the  Colonies  from  Holland,  through 
the  Channel  of  St.  Eustatia.”  (N.  Y.  Col.  Rec.,  viii,  p.  487.)  St.  Eustatia  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  during  the  colonial  war,  the  chief  grounds  of  the  capture  being 
the  alleged  supply  to  the  revolting  colonies  of  contraband  goods. 
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annihilation.  A few  vessels  were  fitted  out  earlv  in  the  war  from  other 
ports,  but  the  risk  was  so  great  and  the  necessity  so  small  that  the 
business  was  soou  abandoned.  With  Nantucket  it  was  simply  a case 
of  desperation;  the  business  must  be  carried  on,  or  the  island  must  be 
depopulated;  starvation  or  removal  were  the  only  alternatives  of  in- 
action. The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, glorious  as  it  was  to  the  colonies  at  large,  and  glorious  as  it  may 
have  been  to  the  islanders  whose  religious  principles  were  not  rigidly 
opposed  to  war  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstances,  was  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  the  announcement  of  ruined  fortunes,  anni- 
hilated commerce,  misery,  privation,  and  suffering.  Without  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  colonial  assistance,  knowing  that  they  were  cut  off  from 
aid  in  case  they  were  attacked,  open  to  and  defenseless  at  all  sides 
from  the  predatory  raids  of  avowed  enemies  and  treacherous,  pretended 
friends,  the  only  course  left  open  to  them  to  adopt  was  to  be  as  void  of 
offense  as  possible  and  strive  to  live  through  the  desperate  struggle 
just  about  to  commence.  ISome  of  the  people  removed  to  New  York 
and  eventually  established  the  whale-fishery  there.  Some  removed  to 
North  Caroliua  and  there  formed  a community  remarkable  for  thrift  and 
hospitality;  but  the  vast  majority  preferred  to  link  their  fortunes  with 
those  of  their  island  home,  and  with  her  sink  or  swim.  Vessels  from 
abroad  turned  their  prows  toward  home  and  speeded  on  their  way, 
hoping  to  attain  their  port  before  English  armed  vessels  could  intercept 
them  ; those  already  arrived  were  most  of  them  stripped  of  their  sails 
and  rigging  and  moored  to  the  crowded  wharves  or  run  high  and  dry 
ashore. 

The  petitions  of  parties  for  permission  to  fit  out  their  vessels  for 
whaling  were  almost  invariably  complied  with  by  the  general  court, 
bonds  being  given  in  about  £2,000  that  the  cargo  should  be  landed  at 
some  port  in  the  colony,  excepting  Boston  or  Nantucket.* 

In  1776  the  Continental  Congress  endeavored  to  induce  France  toen- 

* The  following  is  the  form  of  the  bond  : 

“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  Nathaniel  Macy  & Richd  Mitchell  Jr  both 
of  Sherburn  in  the  County  of  Nantucket,  are  holden  & stand  firmly  bound  unto  Henry 
Gardner  Esq  of  Stowe  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  or  his  Successors  in  sd  office  in  the  Lawful  & Just  sum. of  Two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  which  payment  well  & truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves  our  Heirs 
Exec’  or  Administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents  sealed  wth  our  seal  Dated  this 
fourteenth  day  of  September  Anno  Dom  : 1775. 

“The  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  whereas  the  above-said  Nathaniel 
Macy  is  about  to  Adventure  to  sea  on  a whale  Voyage  the  schooner  Dighton  Silas 
Paddack  Master — if  then  the  sd  Silas  Paddack  or  any  other  person  who  may  have  the 
Command  of  sd  schooner  Dighton,  during  sd  Voyage  shall  well  & truly  bring  or 
Cause  to  be  brought  into  some  port  or  harbour  of  this  Colony  except  the  port  of  Boston 
or  Nantucket  all  the  oil  & whale  Bone  that  shall  be  taken  by  sd  schooner  Dighton  in 
the  Course  of  sd  Voyage  & produce  a Certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of 
sd  Town  Adjoining  to  such  port  or  harbour  that  he  there  Landed  ye  same  then  the 
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guge  in  war  against  England,  but  in  the  proposed  negotiations  the  fish- 
eries on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  various  gulfs  and  bays 
of  North  America  were  to  be  understood  as  not  open  to  a question  of 
division.  Spain,  too,  wTas  applied  to.  “The  Colonies,”  says  Bancroft, 
“ were  willing  to  assure  to  Spain  freedom  from  molestation  in  its  terri- 
tories; they  renounced  in  favor  of  France  all  eventual  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies  ; but  they  claimed  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  British  Con- 
tinental America  and  all  adjacent  islands,  including  the  Bermudas, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  It  was  America  and  not  France 
which  first  applied  the  maxim  of  monopoly  to  the  fisheries.  The  Kiug 
of  France  might  retain  his  exclusive  rights  on  the  banks  of  New  Found- 
land,  as  recognized  by  England  in  the  treaty  of  1703,  but  his  subjects 
were  not  to  fish  ‘in  the  havens,  bays,  creeks,  roads,  coasts,  or  places/ 
which  the  United  States  were  to  win.” * 

In  the  mean  time  how  was  England  affected  by  her  American  policy? 
The  colonial  fishery  being  abolished,  it  became  essential  that  something 
should  be  done  to  replace  it,  “ and  particularly  to  guard  against  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  foreign  markets,  either  changing  the  course 
of  consumption  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  those  per- 
haps inimical  to  this  country.  The  consumption  of  fish-oil  as  a substi- 
tute for  tallow  was  now  become  so  extensive  as  to  render  that  also  an 
object  of  great  national  concern  ; the  city  of  London  alone  expending 
about  £300,000  annually  in  that  commodity.”!  The  evidence  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  ministry  in  support  of  their  restraining-bill,  tending  to 
show  that  there  already  existed  sufficient  capital  in  ships,  men,  and 
money  for  the  immediate  and  safe  transfer  of  the  whale  fishery  to  En- 
gland, while  well  enough  for  partisan  purposes,  was  not  considered  so 
reliable  by  the  parties  bringing  it  forward,  and  the  government  was  not 
at  all  desirous  or  willing  to  risk  a matter  of  such  extreme  importance 
upon  the  testimony  there  given. 

Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  give  encouragement  to  this  pur- 
suit to  the  fishermen  and  capitalists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  J The 
committee  having  the  subject  in  charge  were  of  the  opinion  that  a 
bounty  should  extend  to  the  fisheries  to  the  southward  of  Greenland 

above  Obligation  to  be  Void  & of  none  Effect  other  ways  to  stand  and  remain  in  full 
force  & virtue. 

“NATAL  MACY, 

“ RICHD  MITCHELL,  Jr.” 

“ Signed,  Sealed,  & did  in  presence  of  us.” 

C. 

(Mass.  Col.  MSS.  Misc.,  iii,  p.  04.) 

The  colonial  papers  of  March  28,  1770,  mention  that  the  English  frigate  Renown,  on 
her  passage  to  America,  took  ten  sail  of  American  whalemen,  which  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  avoid  the  danger  of  recapture. 

* Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  ix,  p.  132. 

t Eng.  Annual  Reg.  1775,  p.  113. 

t Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Harcout  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  October  10,  1775. 
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and  Davis  Straits,  and  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  duties  on  oil,  blubber, 
and  bone,  imported  from  Newfoundland,  should  be  taken  off.  It  was 
found  that  the  restraining  bill  worked  serious  damage  to  the  people  of 
Newfoundland,  and  also  to  the  fisheries  from  the  British  islands  to  that 
coast,  as,  in  order  to  prevent  absolute  famine  there,  it  was  necessary 
that  several  ships  should  return  light  from  that  vicinity  in  order  to 
carry  cargoes  of  provisions  from  Ireland  to  the  sufferers  there.* 

The  English  fishery,  even  under  the  encouragement  given,  did  not, 
however,  answer  the  expectations  or  hopes  of  its  friends.  It  was  not  so 
easily  transferred  as  had  been  imagined.  A few  more  vessels  sailed 
from  Great  Britain,  employing,  of  course,  a few  more  men,  but  the  extra 
supply  was  a mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  deficiency  that  the 
restraining  bill  had  caused. 

The  colonies,  in  turn,  passed  a bill  cutting  off  supplies  to  the  English 
fleet  from  the  plantations,  t a course  entirely  unforeseen  by  the  sage 
adherents  of  the  British  bill.  As  a natural  consequence,  the  fishery, 
which  promised  so  well  on  paper,  and  upon  which  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament had  founded  so  many  hopes,  failed  to  yield  them  the  solace  for 
the  evil  done  to  America  that  they  so  fondly  anticipated.  Many  ships, 
instead  of  bearing  to  England  supplies,  only  returned  there  for  provis- 
ions to  relieve  the  distress  they  found  on  the  const,  both  on  the  sea  and 
the  land.  Indeed,  it  was  estimated  that  the  colonial  restraining  act 
caused  a loss  to  England  in  the  fishery  in  these  parts  alone  of  fully  half 
a million  of  pounds  sterling,  f To  add  to  the  calamities  caused  by  man, 
the  very  elements  seemed  combined  against  them,  for  a terrible  storm 
arose,  and  the  center  of  its  fury  was  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. “ This  awful  wreck  of  nature,”  says  a chronicler  of  the  time, 
u was  as  singular  in  its  circumstances  as  fatal  in  its  effects.  The  sea  is 
said  to  have  risen  30  feet  almost  instantaneously.  Above  seven  hun- 
dred boats,  with  their  people,  perished,  and  several  ships,  with  their 
crews.  Nor  was  the  mischief  much  less  on  the  land,  the  waves  over- 
passing all  mounds,  and  sweeping  everything  before  them.  The  shores 
presented  a shocking  spectacle  for  some  time  after,  and  the  fishing-nets 
were  hauled  up  loaded  with  human  bodies.”  § These  misfortunes  the 
opposers  of  the  bill  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  indignant  Provi- 
dence. 

But  Parliament  went  further  than  this,  and  added  to  the  atrocity  of 
this  measure  another  none  the  less  barbarous.  It  was  decreed  that  all 
those  prisoners  who  should  be  taken  on  board  of  American  vessels 
should  be  compelled,  without  distinction  of  rank,  to  serve  as  common 

* Annual  Reg.,  1776,  p.  131. 

+ The  “Restraining”  bill. 

t Eng.  Annual  Reg.,  1776,  p.  49. 

§ English  Annual  Reg.,  1776,  p.  43.  There  was  also  much  distress  at  the  Barbadoes. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  to  draw  supplies  for  beleaguered  Boston  from  these  islands, 
hut  cut  off  as  they  were  from  supplies  from  the  colonies,  with  80,000  blacks  and  20,000 
■"’bites  to  feed,  the  project  was  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 
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sailors  on  British  ships  of  war.  This  proposed  measure  was  received 
with  great  indignation  by  those  gentlemen  in  Parliament  whom  parti- 
san asperity  had  not  blinded  to  every  feeling  of  justice  to  or  compassion 
for  the  colonies.  The  clause  in  the  bill  which  contained  this  provision 
was  “ marked  by  every  possible  stigma,”  and  was  described  by  the 
Lords,  in  their  protest,  as  “«  refinement  in  tyranny  11  which,  uin  a sentence 
icorse  than  death,  obliges  the  unhappy  men  icho  shall  be  made  captives  in  this 
predatory  rear  to  bear  arms  against  their  families , hindred , friends , and 
country  ; and  after  being  plundered  themselves , to  become  accomplices  in 
plundering  their  brethren.'11  * And,  .by  the  articles  of  war,  these  very 
men  were  liable  to  be  shot  for  desertion. 

By  the  action  of  this  measure  large  numbers  of  Nantucket  whaling 
captains  with  their  crews  and  a few  from  other  ports  were  captured  by 
the  English,  and  given  their  choice  either  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
King  in  a man-of-war  or  sail  from  an  English  port  in  the  same  pursuit  to 
which  they  had  become  accustomed. t In  September  (13th,)  1779,  John 
Adams,  writing  from  Braintree  $ to  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  says: 
“ May  it  please  your  Honours  : § While  I resided  at  Paris  I had  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  from  London  exact  Information  concerning  the 
British  WhaleFisliery  on  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  which  I beg  Leave  to  com- 
municate to  your  Honours,  that  if  any  advantage  can  be  made  of  it  the 
opportunity  may  not  be  lost. 

“The English,  the  last  year  and  the  year  before,  carried  on,  this  Fishery 
to  very  great  advantage,  off  of  the  ltiver  Plate,  in  South  America  in  the 
Latitude  Thirty  five  south  and  from  thence  to  Forty,  just  on  the  edge  of 
soundings,  off  and  on,  about  the  Longitude  sixty  five,  from  London. 
They  had  seventeen  vessells  in  this  Fishery,  which  all  sailed  from  Lou- 
don, in  the  Months  of  September  and  October.  All  the  officers  and  Men 
are  Americans. 

“ The  Names  of  the  Captains  are,  Aaron  Sheffield  of  Newport, , 

Goldsmith  ||  and  Richard  Holmes  from  Long  Island,  John  Chadwick, 
Francis  May, If  Reuben  May,**  John  Meader,  Jonathan  Meader,  Elisha 

* Annual  Reg.,  177G,  p.  118. 

t To  liis  captors  Capt.  Nathan  Coffin,  of  Nantucket,  nobly  said,  “ Hang  me,  if  you  will, 
to  the  yard-arm  of  your  ship,  hut  do  not  ask  me  to  ho  u traitor  to  my  country.”— (Ban- 
croft, ix,  p.  313.) 

+ Adams,  vii,  p.  G3;  This  is  almost  identical  with  the  letter  in  Mass.  Col.  MSS., 
Resolves,  vi,  p.  21G. 

$ In  1778  the  commissioners  (Franklin  and  Adams)  in  France  wroto  to  the  President 
of  Congress  in  nearly  the  same  words,  urging  the  destruction  of  the  English  whale- 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  release  of  the  Americans  there,  who  were  prac- 
tically prisoners  of  war,  compelled  to  aid  in  supporting  the  enemy,  lu  the  letter  of  the 

commissioners,  dated  Passy, , 1778,  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Adams  write  that  threo 

whalemen  have  been  taken  by  French  men-of-war  and  carried  into  L’Orient.  The 
crews  of  these  whaling-vessels  are  Americans.  (Works  of  John  Adams,  vii,  p.  63.) 

||  William  Goldsmith,  who  sailed  from  Nantucket  for  London  with  a cargo  of  oil  in 
April,  1775. 

If  Francis  Macy. 

**  Reuben  Macy. 
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Clark,  Benjamin  Clark,  William  Ray,  Paul  Pease,  Bunker  Pitch,  Rem 

ben  Pitch,  Zebbeedee  Coffin*  and  another  Coffin, Delano, t 

drew  Swain,  William  Ray,  all  of  Nantucket,  John  Lock,  Cape  Cod  5 1 
four  or  five  of  these  vessels  went  to  Greenland.  The  fleet  sails  to  Green- 
land, yearly,  the  last  of  February  or  the  Beginning  of  March.  There  was 
published,  the  year  before  last,  in  the  English  Newspapers,  and  the 
same  Imposture  was  repeated  last  year,  and  no  doubt  will  be  renewed 
this,  a Letter  from  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  to  Mr.  Dennis  De  Beralt,  in 
Column  street,  informing,  him  that  a Convoy  should  be  appointed  to  the 
Brazil  Fleet.  But  this,  I had  certain  Information,  was  a Forgery  calcu- 
telad  mainly  to  deceive  American  Privateers,  and  that  no  Convoy  was 
appointed,  or  did  go  with  that  Fleet,  either  last  year,  or  the  year  before. 

“ For  the  Destruction  or  Captivity  of  a Fishery  so  entirely  defenceless, 
for  not  one  of  the  Vessells  has  any  arms,  a single  Frigate  or  Privateer  of 
Twenty-four,  or  even  of  Twenty  guns,  would  be  sufficient.  The  Begin- 
ning of  December,  would  be  the  best  Time  to  proceed  from  hence,  because 
the  Frigate  would  then  find  the  Whaling  Vessells  nearly  loaded.  The 
Cargoes  of  these  Vessells,  consisting  of  Bone  and  Oyl,  will  be  very  valu- 
able, and  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  kind  of  seamen 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  English,  and  might  be  gained 
into  the  American  service  to  act  against  the  Enemy.  Most  of  the  offi- 
cers and  Men  wish  well  to  this  Country,  and  would  gladly  be  in  its  serv- 
ice if  they  could  be  delivered,  from  that  they  are  engaged  in.  Whenever 
an  English  Man  of  war,  or  Privateer , has  taken  an  American  Vessel l,  they 
have  given  to  the  Whalemen  among  the  Crew,  by  order  of  Government , their 
Choice,  either  to  go  on  Board  a Man  of  war,  and  fight  against  their  Country 
or  go  into  the  Whale  Fishery.  Such  Numbers  have  chosen  the  latter  as  have 
made  up  the  Crews  of  these  seventeen  Vessells .§ 

“I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  communicate  this  Intelligence  to  your 
Honours,  that  if  so  profitable  a Branch  of  Commerce,  and  so  valuable 
a Nursery  of  Seamen,  can  be  taken  from  the  English  it  may  be  done. 
This  State  has  a peculiar  Right  and  Interest  to  undertake  the  Enter- 
prise, as  almost  the  whole  fleet  belongs  to  it.  I have  the  Honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  Consideration,  your  Honours  most  obedient  & most 
humble  servant 

“JOHN  ADAMS.” 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a committee  who  reported  that  a copy  of 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
report  was  adopted,  and  thus  Massachusetts  let  slip  through  her  fingers 
the  identical  golden  opportunity  which  the  General  Government  had 
neglected  the  year  before.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  of  all 
our  revolutionary  statesmen  seems  most  to  have  understood  and  appre- 

* Zebdiel  Coffin. 

tAbisha  Delano  (probably.) 

t From  Nantucket.  Twenty  names  are  given  in  this  list. 

$ Not  italicised  in  the  original. 
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ciated  the  importance  of  this  industry,  were  practically  disregarded.* 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  liow  much  the  American  whale-fishery  was 
affected  by  this  failure  to  act  on  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams.  Many 
of  these  captains  and  men,  and  others  captured  at  other  times  during 
the  war,  had  at  its  close  sailed  so  long  from  British  ports  that  the  extra- 
ordinary inducements  lield  out  by  the  English,  and  the  depression  in 
their  business  in  the  United  States,  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of 
the  war,  operated  to  transfer  to  that  country  their  skill  and,  measurably? 
their  capital. 

In  the  years  177S-‘79  the  English  navy  made  several  forays  upon  the 
sea-coast  towns  of  New  England,  destroying  much  property  at  Warren, 
It.  I.,  Dartmouth,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket  in  Massachusetts.! 
Indeed,  these  predatory  raids  were  frequent  throughout  the  war,  and 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  consequently  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  kept  in  a continual  ferment.  During  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Erance  was  continually  intriguing  for  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  North  American  fisheries.  On  the  Gth  of  February,  1778,  a treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  was  arranged  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  Upon  this  point  each  side  was  to  retain  the  exclusive  right  to 
its  own.  The  Americans  conceded  to  the  French  the  rights  reserved  by 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  f and  Paris,  § even  to  the  French  interpretation 
of  them,  which  were  the  right  to  fish  upon  the  Banks,  and  the  exclusive 
use  of  one-half  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  upon  which  to  dry  their 

* An  exception  to  the  general  apathy  in  this  respect  occurred  late  in  the  fall  or  early 
in  the  winter  of  177G,  when  boats  from  the  Alfred,  man-of-war,  were  sent  ashore  at 
Canso  and  destroyed  the  whaling  interest  there,  burning  all  the  materials  for  that  in- 
dustry, together  with  all  the  oil  stores  with  their  contents. 

t “ Return  of  vessels  and  stores  destroyed  on  Acushnet  River  the  5th  of  September, 
1778 : 8 sail  of  largo  vessels,  from  200  to  300  tons,  most  of  them  prizes ; 0 armed  ves- 
sels, carrying  from  10  to  10  guns  ; a number  of  sloops  and  schooners  of  inferior  size, 
amounting  in  all  to  70, besides  whale-boats  and  others;  amongst  the  prizes  were  three 
taken  by  Count  D’Estaigu’s  lleet ; 26  store-houses  at  Bedford,  several  at  McPherson’s 
Wharf,  Crans  Mills,  and  Fairhaven ; these  wore  filled  with  very  great  quantifies  of 
rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  medicines,  gunpowder,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  &c. ; two  large  rope-walks. 

‘‘At  Falmouth,  in  the  Vineyard  Sound,  the  10th  of  September,  1778:  2 sloops  and  a 
schooner  taken  by  the  galleys,  1 loaded  with  staves;  1 sloop  burnt. 

“ In  Old  Town  harbour,  Martha’s  Vineyard  : 1 brig  of  150  tons  burden,  burnt  by  the 
Scorpion;  1 schooner  of  70  tons  burden,  burnt  by  ditto;  23  whale-boats  taken  or  de- 
stroyed ; a quantity  of  plank  taken. 

“At  Holmes’s  Hole,  Martha’s  Vineyard : 4 vessels,  with  several  boats,  taken  or  de- 
stroyed; a salt-work  destroyed,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  salt  taken.” — (Ricket- 
son’s  New  Bedford,  p.  282.) 

At  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  property  was  taken  or  destroyed  to  a largo  amount;  Newport 
suffered  greatly;  Nantucket  lost  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels,  oil,  stores,  &c.,  to  the 
value  of  £4,000  sterling.  Warren,  R.  I.,  suffered  during  the  war  to  tho  extent  of  1,090 
tons  of  shipping,  among  them  two  vessels  loaded  with  oil,  and  a large  amount  of  other 
property.  Sag  Harbor  also  lost  one  or  more  vessels  by  capture. 

’ i April  11,  1713. 

$ February  10,  1703. 
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fish.*  In  regard  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  that  island  in 
case  it  should  be  captured,  nothing  was  said:  the  sentiment  of  New 
England,  however,  upon  that  point  was  unmistakable.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Samuel  Adams, in  a letter  from  Philadelphia,  wrote:  “ 1 hope 
we  shall  secure  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida  too, 
and  the  fishery,  by  our  arms  or  by  treaty.”  lie  writes  further,  and 
every  year  of  the  past  century  has  borne  witness  to  the  soundness  of 
his  views:  “ We  shall  never  he  on  a solid  footing , till  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  us,  or  ice  wrest  from  her , what  nature  designs  we  should  have,  t 

France  also  sought  the  aid  of  Spain,  and  that  power  was  given  to 
understand  that  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  they,  too,  would  necessarily  have  some  voice.  Vergeunes, 
in  October  (1778)  stated,  as  the  only  stipulations  which  France  would 
require,  that  in  the  final  negotiations  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  must  be 
either  wholly  continued  or  entirely  annulled ; that  she  must  be  allowed 
to  restore  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk;  and  that  she  must  be  allowed  ‘-the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Bouavista  to  Cape  St.  John,  with 
the  exclusive  fishery  from  Cape  Bouavista  to  Point  Riche.”  $ By  a treaty 
made  with  Spain,  April  12,  1770,  France  bound  herself  to  attempt  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  share  only  with  Spain  the 
North  American  fisheries,  in  case  she  succeeded  in  driving  the  English 
from  Newfoundland. 

These  discussions  (as  to  the  terms  to  be  embraced  in  the  final  treaty 
of  peace)  were  necessary  pending  the  question  of  an  alliance  with  France 
and  Spain  against  England.  When  the  subject  of  frontiers  was  brought 
up,  France,  while  yielding  all  claim  to  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  which  for  years  had  been  hers,  joined  heartily  with  Spain  in 
opposing  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Americans  to  secure  them.  Two 
States  persisted  in  the  right  and  policy  of  acquiring  them,  but  Congress, 
as  a body,  deferred  to  the  French  view  of  the  subject.  “ With  regard 
to  the  fisheries,  of  which  the  interruption  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  war,  public  law  had  not  yet  been  settled.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  France  agreed  not  to  fish  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia ; and  by  that  of  Paris,  not  to  fish  within  fifteen  leagues  of 
Cape  Breton.  Moreover,  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had,  by  act  of  Parliament,  been  debarred  from  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  * * # *.  “The  fishery  on  the  high  seas,”  so  Ver- 

geunes  expounded  the  law  of  nations,  “ is  as  free  as  the  sea  itself,  and 
It  is  superfluous  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  it.  But  the 
coast-fisheries  belong  of  right  to  the  proprietary  of  the  coast.  There- 
fore the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  Can- 
ada, belong  exclusively  to  the  English;  and  the  Americans  have  no 

* Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  ix,  481.  The  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  whaling  and  fishing 
for  cod  were  both  carried  on  on  nearly  the  same  waters  and  often  by  the  same  vessels. 

t Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  177. 

1 Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  p.  184. 
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pretension  whatever  to  share  in  them.’*  In  vain  the  United  States  urged 
that  the  colonies,  almost  exclusively,  had  improved  the  coast-lisheries, 
and  considered  that  immemorial  and  sole  improvement  was  practical 
acquisition.  In  vain  they  insisted  that  New  England  men,  and  New 
England  money,  and  New  England  brains  had  effected  the  first  con- 
quest of  Cape  Breton,  and  were  powerful  aids  to  the  subsequent  con- 
quest of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  hence  they  had  acquired  at  least 
a perpetual  joint  propriety.  To  their  arguments  Yergennes  replied  that 
the  conquests  were  made  not  for  the  colonies  but  for  the  crown,  and 
when  New  England  dissolved  its  allegiance  to  that  crown  she  renounced 
her  right  to  the  coast-fisheries.  In  the  end  the  United  States  were 
obliged  to  succumb  ; they  had  asked  aid  from  foreign  powers,  and  they 
must  yield  so  far  as  was  practicable  to  the  demands  those  powers  made. 
These  concessions  were  a portion  of  the  price  of  independence. 

A committee!  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  definitely  arrange  upon 
what  terms  the  future  treaty  of  peace  with  England  should  be  finally 
consummated,  and  in  February,  1779,  they  reported  that  Spain  mani- 
fested a disposition  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  hence 
independence  was  an  eventual  certainty.  On  the  question  of  fishing 
they  reported  that  the  right  should  belong  properly  to  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  in  common.  This  portion  of  the  report  was 
long  under  discussion  in  Congress,  and  it  was  finally  voted  that  the 
common  right  of  the  United  States  to  fish  “on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Straits  of 
Labrador,  and  Belleisle  should  in  no  case  be  given  up.”  f Under  a vote 
to  reconsider  this  subject  on  the  24th  of  March,  Bichard  Henry  Lee 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  same  rights  which  they 
enjoyed  when  subject  to  Great  Britain,  which  proposition  was  carried 
by  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  the  four  New  England 
States,  New  York  and  the  Southern  States  opposing.  New  York,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jay  and  Morris,  peremptorily  declined  to  insist  on  this 
right  by  treaty,  and  Morris  moved  that  independence  should  be  the  sole 
condition  of  peace.  This  was  declared  out  of  order  by  the  votes  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  against  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  New  Yrork,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  j Delaware, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  being  equally  divided. 

But  France  had  a vital  interest  in  this  matter,  and  the  French  minis- 
ter interposed  his  influence,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  Congress  returned 
to  its  original  resolve,  “ that  in  no  case,  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  should 
the  common  right  of  fishing  be  given  up.” 

On  the  19tli  of  June  the  equanimity  of  the  French  minister  was  sud- 
denly and  rudely  disturbed  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  who,  being  from  Marble- 

* Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  pp.  210-11. 

tGouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York  ; Burke,  of  North  Carolina;  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey  ; Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Smith,  of  Virginia.  (Bancroft’s  U.  S., 
x,  p.  213.) 

t Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  p.  213. 
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head,  was  the  steady  and  persistent  champion  of  the  claims  of  New 
England,  and  who,  in  the  prolonged  discussions,  always  came  to  the 
front  in  defense  of  those  rights.  Entirely  unexpectedly,  Gerry,  avoid- 
ing “a  breach  of  the  rules  of  Congress  by  a change  in  form,  moved 
resolutions,  that  the  United  States  have  a common  right  with  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fish- 
ing-banks  and  seas  of  North  America.  The  demand  was  for  no  more 
than  Vergennes  confessed  to  belong  to  them  by  the  law  of  nations  ; and 
Gerry  insisted  that  unless  the  right  received  the  guarantee  of  France, 
on  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  minister  should  not  sign 
any  treaty  of  peace  without  first  consulting  Congress.”*  A most  stormy 
and  bitter  debate  ensued.  The  friends  of  France  resisted  strenuously. 
Four  States  declared  if  the  resolution  was  adopted  they  should  secede. 
The  matter,  however,  was  somewhat  compromised  and  the  common  right 
of  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  affirmed  ; Congress  asking  for  that  right 
the  guarantee  of  France  by  means  of  a supplementary  article  explana- 
tory of  former  treaties. 

The  French  minister  became  alarmed,  and  sought  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  Congress  and  two  other  members  known  to  be  equally 
favorably  disposed  to  the  policy  he  represented.  The  vigor  and  zeal 
with  which  New  England  had  pressed  the  matter  had  disposed  them  to 
concede  to  the  desires  of  this  section.  He  assured  them  “ that  disunion 
from  the  side  of  New  England  was  not  to  be  feared,  for  its  people  car- 
ried their  love  of  independence  even  to  delirium,”  and  continued: 
“ There  would  seem  to  be  a wish  to  break  the  connection  of  France  with 
Spain ; but  I think  I can  say  that,  if  the  Americans  should  have  the 
audacity  to  force  the  King  of  France  to  choose  between  the  two  alliances, 
his  decision  would  not  be  iu  favor  of  the  United  States ; he  will  not  cer- 
tainly expose  himself  to  consume  the  remaining  resources  of  his  king- 
dom for  many  years,  only  to  secure  an  increase  of  fortune  to  a few  ship- 
masters of  New  England.  I shall  greatly  regret  on  account  of  the 
Americans,  should  Spain  enter  into  war  without  a convention  with 
them.”  Five  hours  of  discussion  failed  to  induce  the  members  to  under- 
take to  change  the  views  of  Congress,  and  a new  interview  was  held  011 
the  12th  of  July,  between  Gerard  and  Congress,  in  a committee  of  the 
whole.  As  a final  result  the  question  was  left  to  be  settled,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  formally  arranged  with  Great  Britain.! 

In  the  mean  time  how  fared  it  with  the  whale-fishery  ? The  people 
of  Nantucket,  with  whom  alone  it  was  still  encouraged,  though  in  the 
face  of  the  most  terrible  discouragements,  were  reduced  to  the  severest 
straits.  To  live,  they  must  eat;  to  eat,  they  must  have  provisions  ; to 
obtain  provisions,  they  must  give  in  exchange  money  or  its  equivalent; 
to  obtain  the  exchangeable  commodity,  some  business  must  be  pursued. 
The  whale-fishery  was  the  only  business  available  to  them.  Long  prac- 


* Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  pp.  216  to  219. 
t Bancroft’s  U.  S.,  x,  p.  219. 
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tice  bad  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  a singleness  of  pursuit  had 
kept  them  comparatively  ignorant  of  any  other  occupation.  But  the 
great  problem  was  how  to  carry  it  on,  even  in  the  limited  way  to  which, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  vessels,  they  were  restricted.  If  they  sailed 
under  American  protection,  the  English  captured  and  destroyed  their 
vessels  and  imprisoned  their  men;  if  they  cleared  with  the  sanction  of 
English  safeguards,  the  Americans  performed  for  them  the  same  kindly 
offices.  Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of  war  they  were 
quite  ground  to  powder.  In  their  extremity  they  learned  that  the  En- 
glish were  inclined  to  be  lenient  toward  them  in  the  matter,  and  they 
had  quite  reliable  assurance  that  the  leading  men  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment looked  compassionately  upon  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  islanders. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  inhabitants  sent  Timothy 
Folger,  esq.,  to  New  York,  to  represent  the  condition  they  were  in,  and 
solicit  permission  to  carry  on  whaling  without  danger  of  capture  from 
British  cruisers.  They  asked  permits  for  twenty  fishing-boats  to  fish 
around  the  island,  for  four  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  whale-fishery, 
for  ten  small  vessels  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  wood,  and  for  one 
to  go  to  New  York  for  some  few  supplies  not  obtainable  elsewhere.* 
Their  petition  was  not  so  successful  as  they  had  wished. 

In  1781  Admiral  Digby  succeeded  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet  in  these  waters,  and  permission  to  whale  was 
asked  of  him,f  and  permits  were  issued  for  twenty-four  vessels  to  pur- 
sue the  business  unmolested  by  English  armed  cruisers.^  “This  privi- 

* Macy,  113. 

tMr.  Macy  gives  ns  to  understand  that  no  permits  were  granted,  but  this  must  be  an 
error;  for  Mr.  Rotch  ( vide  MS.),  who  was  one  of  the  committee  the  succeeding  year 
to  obtain  grants  from  the  English,  mentions  an  accusation  made  by  Commodoro 
Affleck,  of  abuse  of  conlidcnce  in  regard  to  the  permits  which  were  granted  the  year 
before,  and  that  scarcely  a vessel  could  be  found  but  bad  one  of  these  documents.  To 
this  Mr.  Rotch  replied:  “Commodore  Affleck,  thou  hast  been  greatly  imposed  upon  in 
this  matter.  I defy  Capt. to  make  such  a declaration  to  my  face.  Those  Per- 

mits were  put  into  my  hands.  I delivered  them,  taking  receipts  for  each,  to  be  returned 
to  me  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  an  obligation  that  no  transfer  should  bo  made  or 
copies  given.  I received  back  all  the  Permits  except  two  before  1 left  home,  and  should 
probably  have  received  those  two  on  the  day  that  I sailed.  Now  if  any  duplicity  has 
been  practiced,  I am  the  person  who  is  accountable,  and  I am  hero  to  take  the  punish- 
ment such  perfidy  deserves.”  Mr.  Rotch’s  character  as  a man  and  a merchant  stood  too 
high  to  be  questioned,  and  the  commodore,  who  a moment  before  was  so  violent,  be- 
came more  genial,  and  replied,  “You  deserve  favor,”  and  assisted  Mr.  Rotch  to  obtain 
it.  The  termination  of  this  difficulty  is  but  one  example  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
these  slanders,  from  both  English  and  Americans,  were  disposed  of  when  the  accused 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  confronting  the  accusers  or  thoso  in  authority. 

{The  following  is  a copy  of  one  of  these  permits,  from  Macy,  p.  115: 

“ [l.  8.]  By  Robert  Digby,  Esquire,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Commander-in-chief, 

&c.,  &c. 

“ Permission  is  hereby  given  to  the  Dolphin  brig,  burthen  sixty  tons,  Walter  Folger 
owner,  navigated  by  Gilbert  Folger  as  master  and  the  twelve  seamen  named  in  tho 
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lege,”  says  Macy,  u seemed  to  give  new  life  to  the  people.  It  produced 
a considerable  movement  in  business,  but  the  resources  of  the  island 
had  so  diminished,  that  but  a small  number  of  vessels  could  take  the 
benefit  of  these  permits.  Those  who  had  vessels,  and  were  possessed  of 
the  means,  fitted  them  out  on  short  voyages,  and,  had  there  been  no 
hiuderance,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  done  well ; for  the 
whales,  having  been  unmolested  for  several  years,  had  become  numer- 
ous, and  were  pretty  easily  caught.  To  carry  on  the  whale-fishery  under 
permission  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  a proceeding  some- 
what novel,  and  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  Although  it  was  not  pub- 
licly known,  yet  it  was  generally  believed  that  some  kind  of  indulgence 
had  been  shown  by  the  enemy  to  the  people  of  Nantucket.  This  caused 
some  clamor  on  the  continent ; but  our  Government  well  knew  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  and  its  large  participation  in  the  calamities  of  the 
war,  and  was,  consequently,  rather  inclined  to  favor  than  to  condemn 
he  acceptance  of  favors  from  the  English.  Although  the  Govermnentt 
could  not  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
Union,  yet  such  encouragement  was  given  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  in  their  individual  capacity,  as  to  warrant  the  proceeding.  Sev- 
eral vessels  whaling  under  these  permits  were  taken  by  American  priva- 
teers and  carried  into  port,  but  in  every  instance  they  were  soon  liber- 
ated. Whenever  it  was  found  that  the  permits  were  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  and  that  the  vessels 
using  them  had  not  been  engaged  in  illicit  trade,  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  releasing  them.” 

Nevertheless  a great  risk  attended  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
islanders  became  satisfied  that  to  make  the  busiuess  reasonably  safe 
permits  must  be  obtained  from  both  contending  powers  and  permission 
also  to  make  use  of  each  license  against  the  others  vessels  of  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, a town  meeting  was  convened  on  the  25th  of  September,  17S2, 
and  a memorial  prepared  and  adopted  which  was  sent  to  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts.*  This  petition  recited  the  unfortunate  situa- 


James  Chase, 
Obailiah  Folger, 
George  Coleman 
Silvanus  Swain 
Charles  Russell 
Peter  Pollard 
Andrew  Coleman 
Obed  .Barnard 
J onathan  Briggs 


margin,  to  leave  the  island  of  Nantucket  and  to  proceed  on  a whaling 
voyage, — to  commence  the  first  of  January,  1782,  and  end  the  last  day 

of following,  provided  that  they  have  on  board  the  necessary 

whaling  craft  and  provisions  only,  and  that  the  master  of  said  brig  is 
possessed  of  a certificate  from  the  selectmen  of  the  said  island,  setting 
forth  that  sbo  is  bone  fide  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
with  the  names  of  tho  master  and  seamen  in  her;  and  that  she  shall 
not  be  found  proceeding  with  her  cargo  to  any  other  port  than  Nan- 
tucket or  New  York. 


“Dated  at  New  York,  the  first  day  of  December,  1781. 


“ ROBERT  DIGBY. 


“ To  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  ot  oJl  pri- 
vateers and  letters  of  marque. 

“ By  command  of  the  Admiral : 

“ THOMAS  M.  PALMER.” 


* By  a very  disastrous  fire  at  Nantucket,  in  1846,  the  records  both  of  the  town  and 
custom-house  wTere  destroyed,  hence  there  arises  mucb  difficulty  in  getting  many  inter- 
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tion  the  people  were  in,  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, with  neither  side  able  or  willing  to  protect  them  against  the  other, 
and  powerless,  because  of  the  defenseless  character  of  the  island  and 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  to  suit- 
ably guard  their  own  firesides.  They  urged  that  people  in  continental 
towns,  where  the  broad  country  opened  to  them  a place  for  retreat,  could 
have  but  faint  ideas  of  the  suffering  of  those  who  were  constantly  liable 
to  hostile  invasion  and  whose  insular  position  precluded  all  thoughts 
of  escape,  and  they  indignantly  resented  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
spread  broadcast  through  the  State  in  regard  to  alleged  actions  of  theirs. 
Regarding  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  they  said : 

“We  now  beg  leave  to  throw  a few  hints  before  you  respecting  the 
Whalefishery,  as  a matter  of  great  importance  to  this  Commonwealth. 
This  place  before  the  War,  was  the  First  in  that  brauch  of  business,  & em- 
ployed more  than  One  Hundred  Sail  of  good  Vessels  therein,  which  fur- 
nish’d a support  not  only  for  Five  Thousand  Inhabitants  here,  but  for 
Thousands  elsewhere,  no  place  so  well  adapted  for  the  good  of  the 
Community  at  large  as  Nantucket,  it  being  destitute  of  every  material 
necessary  in  the  Business,  and  the  Inhabitants  might  be  called  Factors 
for  the  Continent  rather  than  Principals ; as  the  war  encreased  the 
Fishery  ceased,  until  necessity  obliged  us  to  make  trial  the  last  Year, 
with  aboutabout  seventeen  sail  of  Vessels,  Two  of  which  were  captured  & 
carried  to  New  York,*  & one  was  burnt  the  others  made  saving  voyages. 
The  present  Year  we  employed  about  Twenty  Four  sail  in  the  same 
business,  which  have  mostly  compleated  their  Voyages,  but  with  little 
success;  & a great  loss  will  ensue;  this  we  apprehend  is  greatly  owing 
to  the  circumscribed  situation  of  the  Fishery ; we  are  now  fully  seusiblo 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  pursued  by  us,  unless  we  have  free  liberty  both 
from  Great  Britain  & America  to  fish  without  interruption;  As  we  now 
find  One  of  our  Vessels  is  captured  & carried  to  New  York,  but  without 
any  Oil  on  board,  and  Two  others  have  lately  been  taken  & carried  into 
Boston  & Salem,  under  pretense  of  having  double  papers  on  board, 
(Nevertheless  we  presume  the  captors  will  not  say  that  any  of  our 
Whalemen  have  gone  into  New  York  during  the  season  as  such  a charge 
would  have  no  foundation  in  Truth).  And  if  due  attention  is  not  paid 
to  this  valuable  branch,  which  if  it  was  viewed  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps 
would  appear  the  most  advantageous,  of  any  possess’d  by  this  Govern- 
ment, it  will  be  intirely  lost,  if  the  War  continues : We  view  it  with 
regret  & mention  it  with  concern,  & from  the  gloomy  prospect  now  be- 
fore us,  we  apprehend  many  of  the  Inhabitants  must  quit  the  Island, 
not  being  able  even  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  approaching  Winter: 

eating  details.  Many  of  the  custom-records  of  Now  Bedford  wore  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1825 ; the  corresponding  documents  of  Newport,  prior  to  1779,  were  carried  away  by 
the  English,  and  the  vessel  containing  them  being  sunk,  they  were,  when  recovered,  in 
a very  damaged  condition  ; the  similar  records  of  Sag  Harbor  (the  older  ones)  were 
stored  in  a damp  place,  and  are  mildewed  and  illegible. 

*New  York,  at  this  time,  was  in  possession  of  the  English. 
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some  will  retreat  to  the  Continent  & set  down  in  the  Western  Govern- 
ments; and  the  most  active  in  the  Fishery  will  most  probably  go  to  dis- 
tant Countries,  where  they  can  have  every  encouragement,  by  Nations 
who  are  eagerly  wishing  to  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish their  desires;  which  will  be  a great  loss  to  the  Continent  in 
general,  but  more  to  this  Government  in  particular. 

“We  beg  leave  to  impress  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject, 
not  as  the  judgment  of  an  insignificant  few,  but  of  a Town  which  a few 
Years  since  stood  the  Third  in  Rank  (if  we  mistake  not)  in  bearing  the 
Burthens  of  Government ; It  was  then  populous  and  abounded  with 
plenty,  it  is  yet  populous  but  is  covered  with  poverty.  Your  Memorial- 
ists have  made  choice  of  Samuel  Starbuck,  Josiah  Barker,  William 
Botch,  Stephen  Hussey  and  Timothy  Folger,  as  their  Committee  who 
can  speak  more  fully  to  the  several  matters  contain’d  in  this  Memorial, 
or  any  other  thing  that  may  concern  this  County,  to  whom  we  desire  to 
refer  you. 

“Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Town  by — 

“ FREDERICK  FOLGER, 

, “Town  Cleric."1'’ 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  a committee  consisting  of  George 
Cabot,  esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  and  General  Ward  and  Colonel 
McCobb  on  the  part  of  the  House,  which  committee  on  the  29th  of 
October  made  the  following  report:  “ That  altho’  the  Facts  set  forth  in 
said  Memorial  are  true  and  the  Memorialists  deserve  Relief  in  the 
premises,  yet  as  no  adequate  Relief  can  be  given  them  but  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  said  Memorial  be  referr’d  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  the  Delegates  of  this  Commonwealth  be  required  to  use  their  En- 
deavours to  impress  Congress  with  just  Ideas  of  the  high  worth  & Im- 
portance of  the  Whale  fishery  to  the  United  States  in  general,  & this 
State  in  particular.”*  This  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  ordered 

* Mass.  Col.  MSS.,  Petitions,  i,  pp.  124-5-6-7-8-9.  A memorandum  accompanies  this, 
which  various  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Rotch,  and  which  says : 
“Perhaps  some  of  those  reports  may  have  originated  from  this — a Committee  of  our 
Island  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1781  applied  to  some  of  the  Members  of  the  General 
Court  and  spread  before  them  the  peculiar  circumstances  wherein  the  Island  was  in- 
volved, one  whereof  was  that  our  Vessels  whenever  they  passed  in  or  out  were  per- 
fectly under  the  controul  of  tho  Britons  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  permits 
should  be  obtained  from  them  for  our  Vessels  to  proceed  on  the  Whale  fishery— since 
which  time  some  of  them  have  been  taken  by  tho  American  Privateers  for  having  such 
Permits— and  we  are  thereby  reduced  to  this  difficulty  that  if  wo  carry  our  Vessels 
over  the  bar  without  permits  from  the  British  Admiral  they  are  made  prize  to  the 
Britons — if  they  have  such  permits  they  are  taken  by  our  own  Countrymen  and  our 
harbour  is  therefore  compleatly  shut  up— and  all  our  prospects  terminate  in  poverty  and 
distress — what  gives  us  great  concern  is  that  our  people  wTho  understand  the  VY  hale 
fishery  will  bo  driven  to  foreign  neutral  Countries  and  many  years  must  pass  away 
before  wre  shall  again  be  enabled  to  pursue  a branch  of  business  w hich  hath  been  iu 
times  past  our  support  and  hath  yielded  such  large  aids  to  the  Commerce  ot  this 
Country.” 
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that  the  delegates  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  memorial,  and  be 
required  to  take  the  action  indicated  in  the  report. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  genera!  court,  the  town  also  sent 
William  Rotch  and  Samuel  Starbuck  to  Philadelphia  to  intercede  per- 
sonally in  the  matter.  After  conferring  with  General  Lincoln,  Samuel 
Osgood,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  and  James  Madi- 
son, they  approached  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  who  was  a 
resident  of  Boston,  and  who  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  Nantucket. 
After  an  interview  of  about  two  hours  with  no  apparent  relaxation  of 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  on  his  part,  Mr.  Botch  questioned  him  as  to 
whether  the  whaleAshery  was  “worth  preserving  to  this  country  V* 
He  replied,  “ Yes.”  “ Can  it  be  preserved  in  the  present  state  of  things 
by  any  place  except  Nantucket  ?”  “ No.”  “ Can  we  preserve  it  unless 
you  and  the  British  will  both  give  us  permits  ?”  “ No.”  u Then,  pray,” 
continued  Mr.  Rotch,  “ where  is  the  difficulty  ? ” Thus  this  interview 
ended.  Messrs.  Rotch  and  Starbuck  then  drew  up  a memorial  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  consideration  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  desiring 
them  to  review  it,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Rotch  and  the  delegate  from  Boston.  By  advice  of  these 
friends  they  waited  again  upon  the  member  from  Massachusetts,  and  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  bringing  the  subject  before  Congress,  where,  after 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  grant  permits  for  thirty-live  vessels 
to  sail  on  whaling  voyages,  and  these  were  accordingly  granted  and 
delivered.  The  very  next  day  a vessel  arrived  from  Europe  bringing 
the  rumor  of  the  signing  of  a provisional  treaty  of  peace.* 

This  was  early  in  1783. t The  passage  from  the  provisional  to  the 
definitive  treaty  was  long,  circuitous,  and  at  times  dark.  One  of  the 
chief  sources  of  difference  was  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  fish- 
eries, England  with  an  apparent  feeling  of  magnanimity  conceding  fav- 
ors, and  America  with  a sense  of  justice  claiming  rights.  Against  what 
the  United  States  considered  her  just  dues  the  diplomacy  of  the  English, 
their  late  enemies,  and  the  French,  their  recent  allies,  was  arrayed,  and 
nothing  but  firmness,  sagacity,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  American 
commissioners  saved  the  day.  The  English  guarded  their  assumptions 
with  all  possible  jealousy ; the  French  sought  a loose  place  in  the 
armor  to  insert  the  diplomatic  sword,  and  gain  by  treaty  what  they 
had  been  unable  to  sustain  with  force.  The  Americans  were  ever  on 
the  alert  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  a power  from  whom  they  had 
conquered  a peace,  and  to  propitiate  the  supersensitiveness  of  a power 
which  had  rendered  them  so  valuable  assistance.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, depart  from  certain  propositions.  The  articles  which  must  be  in- 
violate were  those  guaranteeing  to  America  full  and  unconditional  iiule- 

* Memoranda  of  Wm.  Rotch — unpublished. 

t On  the  22(1  of  March,  1783,  an  order  was  passed  in  Congress  granting  35  licenses  to 
Nantucket  vessels  to  whale  and  to  secure  them  from  the  penalty  attachul  to  double 
papers.  (Madison  Papers,  p.  405.) 
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pendence,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  thirteen  States  of  all  British 
troops;  the  Mississippi  as  a western,  and  the  Canadian  line  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  Quebec  act  of  1774,  for  a northern  boundary;  and  a free- 
dom in  the  fishery  oil  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere  as  it  had  been  eu- 
joyed  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  vain  Great  Britain 
sought  to  evade  the  latter  clause;  the  United  States  tenaciously,  as  in 
a vice,  held  her  to  it,  and  she  yielded. 

E. — FBOM  1784  TO  1810. 

But  the  announcement  of  peace  came  to  a people  whose  commerce 
was  sadly  devastated.  Save  such  of  the  interest  as  had  been  preserved 
by  what  Mr.  Jefferson  termed  the  Nautucketois,  the  business  of  whaling 
was  practically  ruined  and  required  rebuilding.  To  Nantucket  the  war 
had,  despite  its  holy  necessity  and  its  glorious  conclusion,  been  a heavy 
burden.  Of  the  little  over  150  vessels  owned  there  in  1775, 134  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  15  more  were  lost  by  ship- 
wreck; many  of  the  young  men  had  perished  through  the  rigors  of 
war;* * * §  in  about  800  families  on  the  island  there  were  202  widows  and 
342  orphan  children  ; the  direct  money  loss  far  exceeded  $1,000,000  in 
times  when  a man’s  pay  was  G7  cents  per  day ; one  merchant  alone  lost 
over  $G0,000.f  And  as  it  was  with  Nantucket,  so  it  was  in  a degree  with 
the  whaling  ports.!  With  an  energy  characteristically  American, 
rney  sought,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Scarcely 
*'ad  the  echo  of  the  hostile  guns  died  away,  scarcely  had  the  joyful 
news  of  peace  reached  their  ports,  when  the  whalemen  began  to  equip 
anew  for  their  fishery.  The  Bedford,  just  returned  to  Nantucket  from 
a voyage,  was  immediately  loaded  with  oil  and  dispatched  to  London, 
arriving  in  the  Downs  on  the  3d  of  February.  Her  appearance  was 
thus  chronicled  by  an  English  magazine  of  that  day  : “ The  ship  Bed- 
ford, Captain  Mooers,§  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  the 
Downs  the  3d  of  February,  passed  Gravesend  the  4th,  & was  reported 
at  the  Custom-House  the  Gth  instant.  She  was  not  allowed  regular 
entry  until  some  consultation  had  taken  place  between  the  commission- 
ers of  the  customs  & the  lords  of  council,  on  account  of  the  many 
acts  of  parliament  yet  in  force  against  the  rebels  in  America.  She  is 
loaded  with  487  butts  of  whale  oil ; is  American  built  ;||  manned  wholly 

*It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  1,200  seamen,  mostly  whalemen,  were  captured  by 
the  English  or  perished  at  their  hands  during  the  Revolution,  from  Nantucket  alone! 

t William  Rotch,  esq. 

t Warren,  R.  I,,  suffered  a loss  of  12  vessels  (about  1,100  tons),  of  which  at  least  two 
were  whalemen.  (Hist,  of  Warren,  p.  101.) 

§ Capt.  William  Mooers,  who  sailed  for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Rotch 
& Co.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  first  showing  the  American  flag 
in  the  Thames  was  hump-backed.  One  day  a British  sailor  meeting  him  clapped  his 
hand  upon  the  American’s  shoulder,  saying,  “ Hilloa,  Jack,  what  liave  you  gJ>t  here  V* 
“ Bunker  Hill  and  be  d d to  you,”  replied  the  Yankee,  “ will  you  mount  V 

il  The  Bedford  was  built  in  17 Go,  by  Ichabod  Thomas,  at  North  River.  She  was  built 
a brig. 
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by  American  seamen ; wears  the  rebel  colors  & belongs  to  the  Island 
of  Nantucket  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first  vessel  which  displayed 
the  thirteen  rebellious  stripes  of  America  in  any  British  Port.  The 
vessel  lies  at  Horseley  down  a little  below  the  Tower,  and  is  intended 
immediately  to  return  to  New  England.”  Immediately  after,  almost 
simultaneously  with  her,  arrived  another  ship  from  Nantucket— the 
Industry,  Capt.  John  Chadwick,  while  the  sloop  Speedwell,  James 
Whippey,  master,  was  sent  to  Aux  Cayes.* * * §  Those  at  Nantucket  who 
had  capital  left  resumed  the  whale-fishery  with  as  many  vessels  as  they 
could  procure.  Long  comparative  immunity  from  capture  had  caused 
the  whaling-grounds  to  become  repopulated,  and  the  whales  themselves 
had  become  less  shy  and  hence  more  easily  killed.  Directly  succeeding 
the  war  the  products  of  the  fishery  commanded  good  prices,  ant}  soon 
other  ports  entered  into  competition.  New  Loudon,  Sag  Harbor,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Boston,  Hingham,  Wellfleet,  Braintree,!  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
each  sent  out  one  or  more  whale-hunters.  Eor  a brief  time  the  business 
promised  much  profit,  but  the  fever  wasa  fitful  one.  Theexcessive  prices 
which  the  commodity  commanded  immediately  after  the  warj  rapidly  be- 
ca  me  reduced;  Great  Britain,  the  only  market  for  the  sperm-oil,  had,  by  an 
alien  duty  of  £18  sterling  per  ton,  practically  precluded  its  shipment  from 
America.  Oil  which  before  the  war  was  worth  £30,  now  scarcely  brought 
£17,  while  to  cover  expenses  and  leave  a reasonable  margin  for  profit, 
£25  were  required. § The  situation  was  indeed  desperate — almost  hope- 
less. la  the  discussion  of  means  for  relief  many  of  the  people  of  Nan- 
tucket expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  island  could  be  made  neutral, 
commercial  affairs  might  assume  a more  healthy  tone.  A memorial  was 
finally  sent  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  praying  relief,  and  the 
agents  presenting  it  wTcre  instructed  to  have  the  subject  of  neutrality 
acted  upon.  As  may  be  readily  supposed,  however,  the  invidious  legisla- 
tion that  Nantucket  was  unable  to  obtain  during  the  war,  she  would 
scarcely  be  likely  to  get  on  its  conclusion,  and  the  subject  of  neutrality 
was  very  properly  dismissed.  That  the  depression  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness needed  some  alleviation  was,  however,  too  evident  to  require  dis- 
cussion, and  in  1785  the  legislature  passed  tne  following  preamble  and 
resolution : 

“Whereas  this  court,  having  a due  sense  of  the  high  worth  and  im- 
portance of  the  whale  fishery,  are  desirous  of  its  preservation,  not  only 
to  this  State,  but  to  the  United  States  in  general;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  out  of  thetreasury  of  this  commonwealth, 
the  following  bounties  upon  whale-oil,  of  the  different  qualities  hereafter 
mentioned,  viz:  For  every  ton  of  white  spermaceti  oil,  five  pounds;  for 
every  ton  of  brown  or  yellow  spermaceti  oil,  sixty  shillings;  for  every 
ton  of  whale  oil,  (so  called,)  forty  shillings,  that  may  be  taken  or  caught 

* Letter  of  William  Rotch,  esq. 

f One  small  schooner  of  38  tons  burden  hailed  from  Braintree. 

t Macy’s  Nantucket,  121. 

§ See  Mr.  Rotch’s  MS. 
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by  any  vessel  or  vessels,  that  are  or  may  be  owned  and  manned  wholly 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth,  and  landed  within  the  same, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  until  the  further  order 
of  the  general  court.” 

The  selectmen  of  the  various  towns  were  further  empowered  to  ap- 
point sworn  inspectors  to  inspect  all  oil  so  lauded,  and  mark  on  the 
head  of  each  cask  so  inspected  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  a 
description  of  the  oil  by  the  initials  W.  B.,  or  Y.  W.  O.,  and  deliver  to 
the  selectmen  a sworn  certificate  thereof.  To  obtain  the  bounty,  a cer- 
tificate from  the  selectmen  must  be  presented  to  the  governor  aud  coun- 
cil,* detailing  the  kind,  quality,  and  amount  of  oil,  and  where  landed 
To  this  certificate  the  owners  were  to  make  oath  or  affirmation. 

But,  although  the  bounty  seemed  at  first  beneficial,  the  ultimate  effect 
was  not  so  good.  The  business  became  unduly  stimulated  aud  an  over- 
production prevented  to  a great  degree  the  desired  advance  in  profit. 
The  demand  was  greatly  limited.  A long  suspension  in  the  use  of  oil 
had  accustomed  the  people  in  general  to  the  use  of  tallow  candles,  and 
but  little  oil  was  required  either  for  towns  or  for  light  houses. 

In  the  mean  time,  seeing  no  chance  for  any  amelioration  in  their  con- 
dition, unable  to  carry  on  a business  at  a prospective  loss,  and  accus- 
tomed from  early  childhood  only  to  this  pursuit,  hence  unable  and 
unwilling  to  adventure  another,  some  of  the  prominent  merchants  of 
Nantucket  resolved  to  transfer  their  business  to  some  place  where 
the  demand  for  their  products  and  the  advantageous  bounty  offered 
would  make  it  far  more  remunerative.  Among  these  was  William 
Botch.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1785,  Mr.  Botch  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket in  the  ship  Maria,  bound  for  London,  arriving  there  on  the 
27th.  At  as  early  a day  as  practicable  he  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (William  Pitt)  for  a transfer  to 
England  of  such  of  the  whale-fishery  at  Nantucket  as  he  could  control.1 
The  subject  was  laid  before  the  privy  council,  and  Mr.  Botch  waited 
four  months  for  their  summons.  Finally,  in  deference  to  a request  ot  his 

* Macy,  129. 

t Captain  Alexander  Coffin  was  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  whale-fishery  as  a 
peculiarly  American  pursuit,  and  who  denounced  any  effort  looking  to  a transfer  of  it 
to  any  foreign  government.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1785,  he  addressed  from  Nantucket  a 
vigorous  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Adams.  He  wrote  in  severe  terms  against  the 
measures  being  adopted  to  remove  to  England,  and  says  Mr.  Rotch  “ is  now  taking  on 
board  a double  stock  of  materials,  such  as  Cedar  hoards,  (commonly  called  boat-boards,) 
of  which  they  have  none  in  England,  a large  quantity  of  cooper’s  stuff  lor  casks,  &c. 
neither  does  it  stop  here,  the  house  of  Rotch  have  been  endeavoring  to  engage  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  to  go  to  Bermudas  to  superintend  the  business  at  that  place.”  In 
a postscript  he  adds,  “ Since  writing  the  above  I have  been  favored  with  the  original 
scheme  of  establishment  of  the  Fishery  at  Bermudas,  copies  of  which  are  here  enclosed ; 
one  of  the  company  is  now  at  Iveunebeck,  contracting  with  some  persons  for  an  annual 
supply  of  hoops,  staves,  and  other  lumber  necessary  lor  the  business.  This  letter  was 
laid  before  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  export  to  Bermudas  of  the  articles  enumerated,  and  the  transfer  in  this 
lirection  was  prevented. 
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that  some  one  be  appointed  to  close  the  matter,  he  was  referred  to  Lord 
Hawksbury,  a gentleman  not  very  favorably  disposed  toward  America. 
Mr.  Eoteh  gave  him  his  estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  induce  a re- 
moval, viz,  “<£100  sterling  transportation  for  a family  of  live  persons, 
and  £100  settlement ; £20,000  for  a hundred  families.”  Lord  Hawks- 
bury  demurred  to  this  as  a large  sum.*  At  a subsequent  interview  Mr. 
Eoteh  added  to  his  previous  position  the  demand  to  bring  with  him 
thirty  American  ships,  which  demand  also  met  with  remonstrance 
from  Lord  Hawksbury,  who  seemed  to  be  of  the  “ penny  wise  pound 
foolish”  order  of  statesmen.  Mr.  Eoteh  finally  took  leave  of  Lord 
Hawksbury  without  obtaining  any  satisfaction,  and  embarking  on  board 
his  vessel  sailed  for  France.!  Landing  at  Dunkirk,  he  drew  up  propo- 
sals to  the  French  government  and  forwarded  them  to  Paris.  These 
proposals  were  eagerly  entertained,  and  the  preliminaries  were  speedily 
arranged  for  a transfer  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Eoteh  and  his  family  and 

* “And  what,”  queried  Lord  Hawksbury,  “do  you  propose  to  give  us  in  return  for 
this  outlay  of  mouey  ?”  “ I will  give  you,”  returned  Mr.  Rotck  proudly,  “some  of  the 

best  blood  of  the  island  of  Nantucket.”  At  this  interview  Hawksbury  presented  his 
own  figures,  where,  says  Mr.  Rotch,  (seo  MS.)  “ho  had  made  his  nice  calculation  of 
£67  10.9.  for  transportation  and  settlement  of  a family,”  and,  says  he,  “ I am  about  a 
Fishery  Bill,  and  I want  to  come  to  something  that  1 may  insert  it,  &c.”  My  answer 
was,  “Thy  offer  is  no  object,  therefore  go  on  with  thy  Fishery  Bill  without  any  regard 
to  me.”  I was  then  taking  leave  and  withdrawing.  “ Well,  Mr.  Rotch,  You’ll  call 
on  me  again  in  two  or  three  days.”  “ 1 see  no  necessity  for  it.”  “But  I desire  you 
would.”  “If  it  is  thy  desire  perhaps  I may  call.”  However,  ho  let  merest  but  one 
day  before  he  sent  for  me.  Ho  had  the  old  story  over  again,  but  I told  him  it  was 
unnecessary  to  enter  again  into  the  subject.  I then  informed  him  that  I had  heard  a 
rumor  that  Nantucket  had  agreed  to  furnish  France  with  a quantity  of  Oil.  He  step- 
ped to  his  Bureau,  took  out  one  of  a file  of  papers,  and  pretended  to  read  an  entire  con- 
tradiction, though  I was  satisfied  there  was  not  a lino  there  on  the  subject.  I said, 
“ It  was  only  a vague  report  that  I had  heard,  and  I cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it, 
but  we  are  liko  drowning  men,  catching  at  every  straw  that  passes  by  ; therefore  I am 
now  determined  to  go  to  France  and  see  what  it  is.  If  there  is  any  such  contract, 
sufficient  to  retain  us  at  Nantucket,  neither  you  nor  any  other  nation  shall  have  us, 
and  if  it  is  insufficient,  I will  endeavor  to  enlarge  it.”  “Ah,”  says  he,  “ Quakers  go 
to  France?”  “Yes,”  I replied,  “but  with  regret.”  I then  parted  with  Lord  llawks- 
bury  for  the  last  time.  (Rotch  MS.) 

t His  lordship  sent  once  more  for  Mr.  Rotch  to  call  on  him,  but  Mr.  Rotch  returned 
answer  : “ If  Lord  Hawksbury  desires  to  see  'me  he  will  find  me  on  board  my  vessel 
up  to  the  hour  when  she  takes  her  anchor.”  When  Mr.  Rotch  was  once  gone,  Hawks- 
bury became  alarmed  and  sent  to  him  by  letter,  informing  him  that  he  had  made  pro- 
vision in  the  fishery  bill  for  him,  with  liberty  to  bring  forty  ships  instead  of  thirty, 
“he  having  forgotten  the  number  ;”  but  it  was  too  late,  't  his  unexpected  ending  of 
his  hopes  was  far  from  pleasing  cither  to  his  lordship  or  the  government.  After  the 
interview  with  the  King  of  France,  Mr.  Rotch  returned  to  England,  and  was  impor- 
tuned to  remove  to  Great  Britain.  In  his  memoranda  ho  says  he  was  waited  upon  by 
one  of  the  officials,  who  told  him  ho  was  “authorized  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  tell  you  that 
you  shall  make  your  own  terms.”  “ I told  him,”  continues  Mr.  Rotch,  “ he  was  too 
late.  I made  very  moderate  proposals  to  you,  but  could  obtain  nothing  worth  my 
notice.  I went  to  France,  sent  forward  my  proposals,  which  were  doubly  advantage- 
ous to  what  1 had  offered  your  Government ; they  considered  them  but  a short  time, 
and  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  were  ready  to  act.  1 had  a separate  interview  with  all  tho 
Ministers  of  State  necessary  to  tho  subject,  five  in  number,  who  all  agreed  to  A granted 
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friends  to  Dunkirk,  from  which  port,  for  several  years,  a very  successful 
fishery  was  carried  on.  Contemporary  with  the  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Kotch,  a letter  was  dispatched  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  by  Capt. 

Skubael  Gardner,  from  L Coffin,  who  resided  at  Dunkirk,  stating 

that  his  sympathy  for  the  people  of  that  island  had  led  him  to  apply  to 
the  French  government  in  their  behalf,  and  with  excellent  success. 
Every  request  he  had  made  had  been  granted,  and  the  unlimited  free- 
dom, the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  absence  of  custom- 
houses, the  small  taxes,  the  regularity  of  the  town,  the  manners  and  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  situation,  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion, 
“the most  eligible  place  in  the  universe  for  the  people  of  Nantucket  to 
remove  to.* 

What  effect  this  state  of  affairs  may  have  had  in  the  arrangement  of 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the 
attempt  to  a consummation  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  a man  not  only 

my  demands.  This  was  effected  in  five  hours,  when  I had  waited  to  be  called  by  your 
Privy  Conucil  more  than  four  months.”  All  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  re-open  the  subject  were  politely  but  firmly  rejected  by  Mr.  Rotch.  “ In  the 
beginning  of  1793,”  the  account  continues,  “ I became  fully  aware  that  war  between 
England  & France  would  soon  take  place,  therefore  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave  the 
Country  in  order  to  save  our  vessels  if  captured  by  the  English.  I proceeded  to  Eng- 
land. Two  of  them  were  captured,  full  of  oil,  & condemned,  but  we  recovered  both  by 
my  being  in  England,  where  I arrived  two  weeks  before  the  war  took  place.  My  goiDg 
to  France  to  pursue  the  whale-fishery  so  disappointed  Lord  Hawksbury  that  he  under- 
took to  be  revenged  on  me  for  his  own  folly,  and  I have  no  doubt  gave  directions  to 
the  Cruisers  to  take  any  of  our  vessels  that  they  met  with  goingto  France.  When  the 
Ospray  was  taken  by  a King’s  ship,  the  officer  sent  on  board  to  examine  her  papers, 
called  to  the  captain  & said,  “ You’ll  take  this  vessel  in  sir,  she  belongs  to  Win. 
Rotch.”  Mr.  Rotch  returned  to  the  United  States  with  several  of  his  vessels  in  1794, 
and  after  residing  in  Nantucket  about  a year  removed  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  in  May,  182S. 

* The  following  is  a list  of  advantages  secured  to  Nantucket  whalemen  by  Mr. 
Coffin  : 

“ 1st.  An  entire  free  exercise  of  their  religion  or  worship  within  themselves. 

“ 2d.  The  concession  of  a tract  of  ground  to  build  their  houses  and  stores. 

“3d.  All  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  advantages  promised  by  the  king’s  declara- 
tion in  1602,  confirmed  by  letters-patent  of  1784,  to  all  strangers  who  come  to  establish 
there,  which  are  the  same  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  natif  subjects  of  his  majisty. 

“ 4th.  The  importation  into  the  kingdom,  free  from  all  duties  whatever,  of  the  oil 
proceeding  from  their  fishery,  aud  the  same  premiums  and  encouragement  granted  for 
the  cod  and  other  fisheries  to  natif  subjects. 

“ 5th.  A premium  per  ton  on  the  burthen  of  the  vessels  that  will  carry  on  the  whale 
fishery,  which  shall  bo  determined  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  either  with  Mr. 
Rotch  or  with  the  select  men  of  the  island. 

“6th.  All  objects  of  provisions  and  victuals  for  their  ships  shall  bo  exempted  from 
all  duties  whatever. 

“7th.  An  additional  and  heavier  duty  shall  be  laid  on  all  foreign  oil,  as  a further 
encouragement  to  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  their  own. 

“8th.  The  expenses  of  removing  those  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  capable  of 
defraying  themselves,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

“9th.  A convenient  dock  shall  be  built  to  repair  their  ships. 

“10th.  All  trades-people,  such  as  smiths,  boat-builders,  coopers,  and  others,  shall  bo 
admitted  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  trade  without  being  liable  to  the  forms  and  ex- 
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thoroughly  imbued  with  New  England  principles,  but  of  sufficient 
statesmanship  to  realize  of  how  much  national  importance  this  matter 
was.  None  knew  better  than  John  Adams  that  the  secret  of  the  com- 
mercial greatness  which  should  be  developed  lay  in  the  codevelopment 
of  the  fisheries;  that  herein  was  the  nursery  for  seamen  who  would  be  a 
source  of  wealth  in  peace  and  of  power  in  war.  It  was  desirable  to  make 
duties  and  courtesies  more  reciprocal,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Adams  on  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  in 
1785,  was  the  arrangement  of  some  treaty  which  should  be  mutually 
satisfactory.  Naturally  one  of  the  principal  points  was  the  importation 
of  the  products  of  our  fishermen,  since  that  industry  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  was  in  danger  of  serious  injury  from  the  existing  condition  of 
things. 

In  a letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  dated  July  29,  1785,  Mr. 
Adams  refers  to  the  trouble  accruing  from  the  alien  duties  laid  by  En- 
gland in  these  words:  “The  conrse  of  commerce,  since  the  peace,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  such  as 
to  have  produced  many  inconveniences  to  the  persons  concerned  in  it  on 
both  sides,  which  become  every  day  more  and  more  sensible.  The  zeal 
of  Americans  to  make  remittances  to  British  merchants,  has  been  such 
as  to  raise  the  interest  of  money  to  double  its  usual  standard,  to  increase 
the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  to  8 or  10  per  centum  above  par,  and  to 
advance  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  almost  double  the 

pense  usually  practised  aud  paid  by  the  natif  subjects  for  their  admittance  to  master- 
ship. 

“ 11th.  They  shall  have  liberty  to  command  their  own  vessels,  aud  have  the  choice 
of  their  own  people  to  navigate  them. 

“ 12th.  They  shall  bo  free  from  all  military  and  naval  service,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace, 
in  the  samo  manner  and  extent  as  expressed  by  the  king’s  ordiuauce  of  the  10th  of 
February,  1759.”  (Macy,  257,  258.) 

These  were  probably  essentially  the  same  concessions  made  to  Mr.  Rotch  in  person. 
How  many  American  captains  pursued  the  fishery  from  the  various  British  and  French 
ports  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Nantucket 
alone  furnished  83  captains  for  the  French  and  149  captains  for  the  English  fishery; 
probably  the  bulk  of  the  total  number  came  from  this  one  port,  though  in  the  course 
of  the  prosecution  of  whaling  by  these  nations,  New  Bedford  furnished  a very  con- 
siderable number.  In  a “ Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Greenland”  from  Dunkirk  in  the 
ship  Penelope,  Capt.  Tristram  Gardner  (a  Nantucket  man,)  he  records  under  the  head 
of  Friday,  June  fi,  1788,  in  latitude  70°  north,  “100  ships  in  sight”  On  the  22d  of 
the  samo  month  ho  states,  as  a mero  matter  of  fact  not  worthy  of  extended  comment, 
“ Wind  at  South  ; A Ruged  sea  ; Plenty  of  Snow.  Later  Part  Saw  Iso  to  ye  S.  W.  of 
us  a 4 ye  wind  Shifted  to  ye  Northward,  but  Still  thick  weather.  Saw  A Number  of 
ships,  but  No  whale.  So  ends  this  24  hours.  Lat.  79.02.”  Aud  yet  this  is  within  about 
175  miles  of  the  highest  northern  point  attained  by  any  of  our  splendidly  equipped 
expeditions  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of  pushing  as  far  north  as  possible 
in  vessels  armored  and  strengthened  and  equipped  in  the  most  complete  manner,  while 
the  whaling  voyages  were  pursued  in  small,  not  uncommonly  strong  ships,  not  even 
having  the  feeble  protection  of  coppered  bottoms.  As  early  as  1753,  a schooner  was 
fitted  from  Boston  for  the  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage.  She  sailed  in  tho  spring 
and  returned  in  October  of  tho  samo  year. 
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usual  rate.  Large  sums  of  tbe  circulating  casli,  and  as  mucli  produce 
as  could  be  purchased  at  almost  any  rate,  have  been  remitted  to  En- 
gland ; but  much  of  this  produce  lies  in  store  here,  because  it  will  not 
fetch,  by  reason  of  the  duties  and  restrictions  on  it,  the  price  given  for 
it  in  America.  No  political  arrangements  having  been  made,  both  the 
British  and  American  merchants  expected  that  the  trade  would  have 
returned  to  its  old  channels,  and  nearly  under  the  same  regulations,  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  beneficial;  but  they  have  been  disappointed.  The 
former  have  made  advances,  and  the  latter  contracted  debts,  both  de- 
pending upon  remittances  in  the  usual  articles,  and  upon  the  ancient 
terms,  but  both  have  found  themselves  mistaken,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  consequences  will  be  numerous  failures.  Cash  and  bills 
have  been  chiefly  remitted  ; neither  rice,  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
ships,  oil,  nor  many  other  articles,  the  great  sources  of  remittances  for- 
merly, can  now  be  sent  as  heretofore,  because  of  restrictions  and  imports, 
which  are  new  in  this  commerce,  and  destructive  of  it;  and  the  trade 
with  the  British  West  India  Islands,  formerly  a vast  source  of  remit- 
tance, is  at  present  obstructed.  ******  There  is  a literal 
impossibility,  my  lord,  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
can  continue  long  to  the  advantage  of  either  upon  the  present  foot- 
ing.” * He  continues,  that  these  evils  will  increase,  and  asserts  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  be  on  good  terms  commercially  with 
England,  and  not  be  driven  to  other  markets  with  their  goods,  and  he 
closes  by  proposing  the  arrangement  of  a treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries. 

It  would  be  interesting,  though  not  necessary  in  this  connection,  to 
follow  the  negotiations  through  each  step;  to  see  how  the  English 
administration  felt  compelled  to  cater  to  those  who  upheld  the  British 
navigation  laws;  to  see  how  jealousy  of  our  incipient  naval  power  pro- 
crastinated the  treaty  which  it  was  inevitable  must  come;  to  see  how 
self-confident  and  secure  the  English  felt  that  our  trade  must  unavoid- 
ably come  to  them  ; to  see,  how,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  influ- 
ence of  Ireland  against  America  by  ostentatious  concessions,  and  how 
the  attempt  failed ; to  see  how,  finally,  the  fear  of  American  reciprocity 
in  restrictions  led  to  English  reciprocitj-  in  concessions;  but  those  things 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  learned  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  day.f 

On  the  24th  of  August  Mr.  Adams  had  a conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  first  time  in  this  connection.  Passing  by  the  matter  of  the  interview, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  other  portions  of  the  proposed  treaty,  we  find 
that  when  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  proposed,  Mr.  Pitt  inquired  what 
were  the  lowest  terms  that  might  be  satisfactory  to  America.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams replied  that  he  might  not  think  himself  competent  to  decide  that 
question;  that,  because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  feeling  in  America, 


* Works  of  John  Adams,  viii,  p.  288. 
tWorks  of  John  Adams,  viii,  p.  307. 
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affairs  bad  already  culminated  in  Massachusetts  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  navigation  by  that  State,  showing  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and 
that  the  action  of  England  would  have  much  to  do  in  arresting  that 
prejudice;  that  the  five  hundred  ships  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  1784  might  easily  be  compelled  to  become  the  property 
of  American  citizens  and  navigated  wholly  by  American  seamen;  that 
the  simple  passage  of  an  old  English  statute,  “ that  none  of  the  King’s 
liege  people  should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of,  or  into  the  realm,  but 
only  in  ships  of  the  King’s  liegance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,”  modified  to 
suit  the  American  form  of  government,  would  effect  this ; that  the  nation 
had  the  legal  right  to  govern  its  own  commerce;  that  the  ability  of  the 
Americans  to  build  ships  and  the  abundance  of  material  they  had  for 
that  purpose  could  not  be  doubted ; and  that  whatever  laws  England 
might  make,  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  consume  considerable 
American  produce,  even  though  imported  through  France  or  Holland, 
and  sell  us  as  many  of  her  manufactures  as  we  could  pay  for,  through  the 
same  channels.  The  conversation  finally  introduced  the  subject  of  ships 
and  oil,  and  Mr.  Pitt  said  to  Mr.  Adams  the  Americans  “could  not  think 
hard  of  the  English  for  encouraging  their  own  shipwrights,  their  man- 
ufactures of  ships,  and  their  own  whale-fishery.”  To  which  Mr.  Adams 
replied,  “By  no  means,  but  it  appeared  unaccountable  to  the  people  of 
America,  that  this  country  should  sacrifice  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation  to  the  private  interests  of  a few  individuals  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  ships  and  in  the  whale-fishery,  so  far  as  to  refuse  these 
remittances  from  America  in  payment  of  debts,  and  for  manufactures 
which  would  employ  so  many  more  people,  augment  the  revenue  so 
considerably,  as  well  as  the  national  wealth,  which  would,  even  in  other 
ways,  so  much  augment  the  shipping  and  seamen  of  the  nation.  It  was 
looked  upon  in  America  as  reconciling  themselves  to  a diminution  of  their 
own  shipping  and  seamen,  in  a great  degree,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing 
ours  in  a small  one,  besides  keeping  many  of  their  manufacturers  out  of 
employ,  who  would  otherwise  have  enough  to  do;  and  besides  greatly 
diminishing  the  revenue,  and,  consequently,  contrary  to  the  maxim 
which  he  had  just  acknowledged,  that  one  nation  should  not  hurt  itself 
for  the  sake  of  hurting  another,  nor  take  measures  to  deprive  another 
of  any  advantage  without  benefitting  itself.”*  From  the  questions  of 
comparative  gains  or  losses  to  either  power,  and  the  relations  in  which 
France  would  stand  to  both,  Mr.  Pitt  led  Mr.  Adams  into  a lengthy  and 
useless  conversation  on  the  whale-fisheries  of  the  three  countries,  refer- 
ring specially  to  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Calonne  to  introduce  this  pursuit 
into  France,  asking  suddenly  the  question  “whether  we  had  taken  any 
measures  to  find  a market  for  our  oil  anywhere  but  in  France.”  To  this 
Mr.  Adams  replied:  “I  believed  we  had,  and  I have  been  told  that 
some  of  our  oil  had  found  a good  market  at  Bremen;  but  there  could 


“5th  Richard,  ii,  ch.  5. 
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UOt  1)0  cl  doilbt  tlmt  SDCrmflOeti  nil  tnirvl-.*-  , 

g,a]t  cities  iu 

much  better  and  cheaper  than  the  vegetable  oil  that  is  commonly  used 
The  fat  of  the  spermaceti-whale  gives  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful 
dame  of  any  substance  that  is  known  in  nature,  and  weave  all  surprise!! 
that  you  prefer  darkness,  and  consequent  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
muruers  m your  streets,  to  the  receiving,  as  a remittance,  our  sp^ma 
ceti  oil.  Ike  lamps  around  Grosvenor  Square,  I know,  and  iu  Downing 
btree  , too  I suppose,  are  dim  by  midnight,  and  extinguished  by  two 
o clock ; whereas  our  oil  would  burn  bright  till  9 o’clock  iu  the  moruiuo- 
and  chase  away,  before  the  watchmen,  all  the  villains,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  introducing  a uew  police  into  the  city.’7*  * 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  more  favorable  than  was 
anticipated,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  expect  any  immediate  response  to  his 
propositions.  The  English  ministers  in  their  individual  capacity  seemed 
singularly  timorous,  and  manifested  much  fear  of  committing  themselves 
before  joint  cabinet  action.  Adams  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  nothing 
short  of  the  convincing  eloquence  of  dire  necessity  would  drive  the  En- 
glish ministry  from  the  position  they  had  assumed  in  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation act,  and  that  an  answer  to  his  propositions,  even  at  a late  day, 
was  doubtful,  without  Congress  authorized  similar  acts  with  the  United 


States,  and  these  counter-irritants  were  actually  put  in  force,  to  deter- 
mine ou  which  side  the  inconvenience  was  greatest.  The  great  cry  iu 
the  Buited  Kingdom  was:  Shall  the  United  States  be  our  ship-carpen- 

ters f Shall  we  depend  upon  a foreign  nation  for  our  navagation  ? In 
case  of  a war  with  them,  shall  we  be  without  ships,  or  obliged  to  our 
enemies  for  them?77  How  much  this  nightmare  of  inability  to  cope 
with  their  late  colonies  iu  anything  like  a fair  held  was  stimulated  by 
the  government  is  uncertain,  hut  the  authorities  evidently  used  no 
efforts  to  allay  it.f 

The  effort  to  bring  about  the  desired  compromise  continued,  as  Mr. 
Adams  had  judged  it  would,  all  the  succeediug  fall  and  winter.  In 
January,  178G,  Bowdoin  wrote  to  Adams,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  him, 
that  the  navigation  act  of  Massachusetts  had  been  so  modified  as  to  be 
only  operative  against  Great  Britain,  and  copies  of  the  repealing  act 
had  been  sent  to  the  executives  of  the  other  States  in  order  to  secure 


* Works  of  John  Adams,  viii,  pp.  308-309. 

t Iu  negotiation  with  the  Portuguese  ministers  iu  November,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  asked 
(viii,  p.  340)  if  they  did  not  want  our  sperm-oil.  He  replied  that  they  had  olives  and 
made  oil  from  them  ; they  had  no  use  for  their  own  sperm-oil  and  sold  it  to  Spain. 
“ They  had  now,”  he  said,  “ a very  pretty  spermaceti-whale  fishery,  which  they  had 
learned  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil.  According 
to  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  April  21,  1774,  the  method  of  obtaining  their  knowledge 
was  somewhat  open  to  objections.  (See  p.  57.)  In  1805,  the  Portuguese  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  business  from  Mozambique,  and  Timothy  Folger,  Francis  Paddack, 
William  Hull,  and  John  Hillman,  of  Nantucket,  went  there  to  take  charge  of  the  fishery; 
hut  early  in  1810  accounts  were  received  at  Nantucket  stating  that  they  had  all  been 
taken  sick  and  died  there. 
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harmony  of  action  upon  this  point.  In  regard  to  the  effect  the  ex- 
isting English  laws  would  have  upon  the  interest  which  is  under  consid- 
eration here,  he  wrote:  “It  is  very  true,  their  encouragement  of  their 
whale-fishery,  by  suffering  the  alien  duty  on  oil  to  depress  ours,  will  in- 
crease their  shipping  in  this  branch,  increase  their  seamen,  and,  in  sev- 
eral other  ways,  be  advantageous  to  them.  To  a person  that  looks  no 
farther,  it  would  appear  that  this  was  good  policy;  and  the  goodness 
of  it  would  be  inferred  from  the  advantages  arising.  But  when  he 
should  extend  his  view,  and  see  how  that  stoppage  of  the  American 
whale-fishery,  by  depriving  the  Americans  of  so  much  capital  a means 
of  paying  for  the  woolen  goods  they  used  to  take  of  Britain,  must,  at 
the  same  time,  occasion  the  American  demand  to  cease,  or  be  propor- 
tionately diminished,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  a change  or  deviation 
of  the  trade  from  the  old  channel,  he  will  calculate  the  national  profit 
and  loss  that  arises  from  that  stoppage. 

“Three  thousand  tons  of  oil  was  the  usual  annual  quantity  produced  by 
the  whalemen  at  Nantucket;  all  of  which  was  shipped  to  England,  at 
an  average  price  of  £35  per  ton,  making  about  £105,500.  The  whole  of 
which  went  to  pay  for  and  purchase  a like  amount  of  woolens  and 
other  British  goods;  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  which  are  computed  to 
arise  from  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  to  be  so  much  clear  gain 
to  the  nation.  The  other  tenth,  therefore,  being  deducted,  gives  the 
national  gain  arising  from  the  industry  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen, 
and  the  capital  employed  in  that  business,  namely  £94,500,  without  the 
nation’s  paying  a shilling  for  the  risk  of  insurance,  or  any  other  risk 
whatever. 

“On  the  change  of  trade,  pursuant  to  the  new  regulations,  the  British 
merchants  must  employ  a large  capital  in  the  whale-fishery,  whose  prod- 
ucts we  will  suppose  equal  to  that  of  the  Nantucket,  £105,000.  They 
will  have  made  an  exceeding  good  voyage,  if  the  whole  of  that  sum  should 
be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  outfits  ; though,  from  many  of  the 
vessels  iiot  meeting  with  fish,  and  from  a variety  of  accidents  to  which 
such  a voyage  is  subject,  it  probably  would  not  be  a quarter.  The 
whole  of  the  product  goes  towards  payment  of  the  outfits  and  charges 
of  the  voyage,  and  a large  sum  must  be  advanced  for  the  second  voy- 
age, &c. 

“Now,  although  this  mode  of  commerce  would  be  productive  of  some 
national  benefits,  yet,  considered  in  a comparative  view  with  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  former  mode,  they  would  be  found  of  little  impor- 
tance. A like  comparison  may  be  made  with  other  branches  of  com- 
merce, particularly  the  British  West  Indian,  and  the  result  will  be 
found  the  same.  For  the  sake,  then,  of  gaining  pence  and  farthings,  Brit- 
ain is  sacrificing  pounds  by  her  new  regulations  of  trade.  She  has  a 
right  to  see  for  herself;  but,  unhappily,  resentment  and  the  consequent 
prejudices  have  so  disordered  her  powers  of  vision,  that  it  requires  the 
skilful  hand  of  a good  political  optician  to  remove  the  obstructing  films 
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If  she  will  not  permit  the  application  of  your  couching  instruments,  or, 
if  applied,  they  can  work  no  effect,  the  old  lady  must  be  left  to  her  fate, 
and  abandoned  as  incurable.”* * * § 

On  the  21st  of  January,  17SG,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a letter  to  Secretary 
Jay,  writes  : u It  will  take  eighteen  months  more  to  settle  all  matters, 
exclusive  of  the  treaty  of  commerce.”  f And  thus  it  continued.  Argu- 
ment and  persuasion  had  no  effect.  Convinced  in  spite  of  themselves, 
they  still  clung  fondly,  obstinately,  perhaps  foolishly,  to  their  obnoxious 
laws.  As  late  ns  Xovember,  1787,  Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Mr.  Jay: 
“ They  are  at  present,  both  at  court  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  much 
more  respectful  to  me,  and  much  more  tender  of  the  United  States,  than 
they  ever  have  been  before;  but,  depend  upon  it,  this  will  not  last; 
they  will  aim  at  recovering  back  the  western  lands,  at  taking  away  our 
fisheries,  and  at  the  total  ruin  of  our  navigation,  at  least.”!  Mr. 
Adams’s  position  at  the  court  of  St.  James  was  terminated,  by  his 
urgent  request,  soon  after  this,  and  the  question  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  was  still  unsettled.§ 

This  state  of  affairs  was  scarcely  such  as  would  occasion  the  utmost 
harmony.  The  United  States  naturally  resented  this  frigid  manner  of 
treating  our  overtures  for  friendship.  In  August,  178G,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  a letter  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  writes:  “ But  as  to  every  other 
nation  of  Europe,  ||  I am  persuaded  Congress  will  never  offer  a tieatj . If 
any  of  them  should  desire  one  hereafter,  I suppose  they  will  make  the 

first  overtures.” 

But  while  America  was  exerting  herself  so  unsuccessfully  to  be  allowed 
to  live  on  terms  of  civility  with  England,  the  whale-fishery  carried  on 


from  within  her  borders  was  languishing.  • 

Like  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  iceberg,  so  was  the  effect 
of  foreign  bounties  upon  the  American  fishery,  dissolving  it,  breaking  o 
a fragment  here  and  a fragment  there.  Lured  by  the  promise  ot  Eng  is  i 
bounties,  discouraged  with  tbe  prospect  iu  America,  where  the  price  foi 
oil  would  scarely  repay  the  cost  of  procuring  it  and  where  there  was  no 


* Adams  viii  363-4  In  bis  reply  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  under  date  of  May  9,  1/86,  Mr 
Adams,  Mil,  JO  , +w  reasoning  as  his  (Bowdoiu’s)  has  no  effect 

darns,  after  expressing  surprise  that  such  reasomn  as  V pmnir0  ia 

the  English  cabinet,  writes:  “Mr.  Jonkmeon,  an  old  friend °f to  ZCtt 

ill  at  his  labors.  Ho  is  about  establishing  a bounty  upon  fifteen  s^s  t0 

i i . jnnhifl  Pino  Horn,  for  spermaceti  whales.  Americans  are  i 

ard,  and  upon  two  to  double  Cape  Hor  I ^ ar0  entitled  to  the 

ike  an  oath  that  they  mean  to  set  ^ ^ Jeffers„„  from  London,  (viii, 

ounty.”  In  September,  / , 1 southward,  have  been  unsuccessful, 

14) : “ The  whalemen,  both  at  Greenland  and  the  soutnw  a,  a,  n 

ud  the  price  of  spermaceti-oil  has  risen  above  LoO  per  . 

t Adams,  viii,  363-4,  389. 


tlbid.,  463. 

§ Works  of  Jefferson,  ii,  18.  See  also  article  on 

Monthly  for  February,  1873. 

||  Referring  to  Russia,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 

lands. 

IT  Jefferson,  ii,  18. 


Jefferson,  by  Parton,  in  Atlantic 


Sweden,  Tuscany,  and  the  Nether- 
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market  for  their  chief  staple,  several  of  the  people  of  Nantucket  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  There,  in  17SC  and  1787,  they 
settled,  building  dwellings,  wharves,  stores,  manufactories  for  sperm-can- 
dles and  such  other  structures  as  were  connected  with  their  fishery,  and 
calling  their  new  settlement  Dartmouth.*  There  they  carried  on  the 
pursuit  for  several  years  prosperously,  and  gave  promise  of  consider- 
able commercial  importance.  But  the  disintegration  which  commenced 
at  Nautucket  continued  at  Dartmouth,  and  just  as  the  settlement  seemed 
about  to  become  thrifty  and  important  it  began  to  become  divided,  pieces 
again  split  off,  and  the  village,  as  a whaling-port,  soon  became  a thing 
of  the  past.  Those  who  were  the  earliest  to  remove  from  Nantucket 
soon  grew  uneasy  of  their  new  location,  and  having  greater  inducements 
offered  them  if  they  removed  to  England,  again  migrated,  and  settled  in 
Milford  Haven,  from  whence  for  many  years  they  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness with  very  considerable  success.  The  parent  died  in  giving  birth 
to  the  child;  Milford  Haven  flourished,  but  at  the  expense  of  Dart- 
mouth’s existence. 

France  did  not  view  this  transfer  with  indifference.  The  scheme  for 
the  building  up  of  the  fishery  at  Dunkirk  by  emigration  from  Nantucket 
having  proven  only  partially  successful,!  it  was  desirable  to  inaugurate 
some  other  measures  to  prevent  further  increase  of  the  business  in  England. 
A committee  of  gentlemen  well  informed  in  such  matters  was  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  of  encouragement  of  a general 
commerce  with  the  United  States,  It  was  evident  that  the  American 
whalemen  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  their  native  couutry  if  they  could 
support  themselves  there.  The  natural  inference  was,  if  a market  could 
be  opened  to  their  products  which  would  replace  the  one  closed,  they 
would  not  emigrate.  Accordingly  upon  this  point  the  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  abatement  of  the  duty  upon  oil  and  a promise 
of  a furt  her  abatement  after  the  year  1700.  The  letter  of  M.  de  Calonnes 

* Works  of  Jefferson,  ii,  518.  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  referring  to  a further  kegira  of 
the  islanders : “ A vessel  was  already  arrived  from  Halifax  to  Nantucket,  to  take  off 
some  of  those  who  proposed  to  remove  ; two  families  had  gone  on  board,  and  others 
were  going,  when  a letter  was  received  there  which  had  been  written  by  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  a gentleman  in  Boston,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Nantucket. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  to  dissuade  their  accepting  the  British  proposals,  and  to 
assure  them  that  their  friends  in  Franco  would  endeavor  to  do  something  for  them. 
This  instantly  suspended  their  design  ; not  another  went  on  board,  and  the  vessel  re- 
turned to  Halifax  with  only  the  families.”  In  171)0  Wm.  Rotch  & Son  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  remit  the  excess  of  duties  and  tonnage  charged  then  on  two  whale-ships  by 
the  collector  of  New  Bedford,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  provided  with  United 
States  registers.  These  wrero  ships  which  sailed  from  Nantucket  in  1787  and  1789,  under 
registers  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  used  in  the  Dunkirk  fishery,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1794,  some  years  after  the  National  Government  had 
been  in  operation.  The  committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  petition 
reported  favorably  upon  it,  and  the  prayer  was  granted.  (State  Papers,  vii,  p.  411.) 

t “ Nine  families  only,  of  thirty-three  persons  in  the  whole,  came  to  Dunkirk.”— 
(Jefferson,  ii,  519.) 
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(wlio  was  in  treaty  with  the  Nantucket  whalemen),  recommending  this, 
was  immediately  sent  to  America,  and  after  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  the  arret  of  the  29th  of  December,  1787,  ratifying  the  abatement 
aud  promising  a further  one  if  the  French  King  found  such  a proceeding 
of  mutual  benelit,  was  passed. 

But  the  measure  in  this  form  had  a contrary  effect  from  what  was 
intended.  aThe  English,’7  says  Jefferson,*  “had  now  begun  to  deluge 
the  markets  of  France  with  their  whale  oils;  aud  they  were  enabled  by 
the  great  premiums  given  by  their  government,  to  undersell  the  French 
fisherman,  aided  by  feebler  premiums,  and  the  American,  aided  by  his 
poverty  alone.  Nor  is  it  certain,  that  these  speculations  were  not  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  British  government,  to  suppress  the  French  and 
American  fishermen  in  their  only  market.  Some  remedy  seemed  nec- 
essary. Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  a bad  one,  to  subject,  by  a 
general  law,  the  merchandise  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  nature,  to 
pay  additional  duties  in  the  ports  of  France,  exactly  equal  to  the  pre- 
miums and  drawbacks  given  on  the  same  merchandise,  by  their  own 
government.  This  might  not  only  counteract  the  effect  of  premiums  in 
the  instance  of  whale  oils,  but  attack  the  whole  British  system  ol  boun- 


ties and  drawbacks,  by  the  aid  of  which,  they  make  Loudon  the  centre 
of  commerce  for  the  whole  earth.  A less  general  remedy,  but  an  effectual 
one,  was,  to  prohibit  the  oils  of  all  European  nations;  the  treaty  with 
England  requiring  only,  that  she  should  be  treated  as  well  as  the  most 
favored  European  nation.  But  the  remedy  adopted  was  to  prohibit  all 
oils,  without  exception.77 1 And  this  on  the  20th  of  September,  1788, 
only  nine  months  from  the  passage  of  the  former  lawq 

Through  the  exertions  of  Jefferson  this  error,  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial, was  remedied,  aud  in  December,  1<S8,  the  abatement  of  duties 
on  oils  was  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  American  and  the  French  on  the 
same  footing,  and  cut  off  all  danger  of  overstocking  from  European 


* Jefferson  ii,  520. 

t Jefferson,  ii,  521.  “ The  annual  consumption  of  Franco, 

has  good  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  is  as  follows  : 


as  stated  by  a person  who 

Tons. 


“ Paris,  according  to  the  registers  of  17SG 

“ Twenty-seven  other  cities,  lighted  by  M.  Sangrain 

“ Rouen 

u Bordeaux 

“ Lyons - 

“ Other  cities,  for  leather  and  light 


1,750 
500 
3121 
375 
1871 
1,  875 


5,  000” 

t Jefferson  states  (ii,  523)  that  before  w*G£  ^ “ 

sets  r ,.  . ^ Newport,  Prov, 

count  Sag  Harboi,  Ne  ’ mob  Mr  Jefferso*  seems  to  have  overlooked  m 

deuce,  and  Warren,  iu  Rhode  Island  wh h ^ Jeffery  . and 

his  report.)  In  1788  these  circumstances  were  rever.oa, 

Great  Britain  314. 
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rivals,  and  in  January,  1789,  this  arrangement  received  its  legal  ratifi- 
cation.* 

The  revival  of  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  whales  in  the  waters  heretofore  mostly  frequented,  made  the 
equipping  of  larger  vessels  a necessity,  and  from  the  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers which  formerly  composed  the  greater  portion  of  the  whaling  lleet 
an  advance  was  made  to  brigs  and  ships,  and  the  field  still  farther  ex- 
tended. t The  sperm-whale  being  of  the  most  value,  the  effort  to  encom- 
pass his  capture  was  greater;  and  he  was  pursued,  as  lie  fled  from  his 
old  haunts,  till  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  attained. J At  Nantucket  the 
number  of  vessels  soon  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  to  go  abroad  for  men  to  man  them,  and  some  Indians  and  a 
large  number  of  negroes  were  brought  from  the  mainland  to  aid  in  filling 
the  crew- lists.  Ups  and  downs  the  business  had  then,  as  it  ever  has 
since.  A presumed  prosperity  induced  competition,  the  markets  became 
glutted,  and  oil  was  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The  price 
of  whalebone  became  reduced  to  10  cents  per  pound  and  less,  instead 
of  commanding  a dollar  as  it  did  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  disturb 
ances  between  England  and  France,  and  the  internal  commotions  to 
which  the  latter  country  was  subjected,  effectually  annulled  the  effect 
of  the  French  arret  of  1789.  So  disastrously  did  these  things  affect 
whaling  that  the  quarrels  of  France  and  England  forced  many  Nantucket 
men  to  sell  their  vessels,  others  to  dismantle  and  lay  theirs  up,  while 
a few  still  held  on,  some  making  a little  profit,  the  majority  suffering  a 
severe  loss. 


* Jefferson,  ii,  539.  When  the  Arret  of  29th  December,  17b7,  was  drawn  up,  the 
first  draught  was  so  made  as  to  exclude  all  European  oils,  but  at  tlio  very  moment  of 
passing  it,  they  struck  out  the  word  “ European,- ” solhat  our  oils  became  involved. 
“This,  I believe,”  says  he,  “ was  the  effect  of  a single  person  in  tbo  ministry.” 
t Sag  Harbor  re-entered  the  business  in  1785 ; New  Bedford  in  1787  or  1788.  (See 
Returns  of  the  Fleets.) 

t In  the  Pacific  the  Americans  had  been  preceded  by  the  Amelia,  Captain  Shields, 
an  English  fitted  ship,  manned  by  the  Nantucket  colony  of  whalemen;  and  sailing  for 
that  ocean  from  London  in  1787,  her  first  mate,  Arclielus  Hammond,  killing  the  first 
sperm  whale  known  to  have  been  taken  in  that  ocean. 

In  Jefferson’s  Report  lie  enumerates  three  qualities  of  oil:  1,  the  sperm  ; 2,  that  from 
the  ordinary  right  whales  ; 3,  that  from  the  right  whales  on  the  Brazil  Banks,  which 
was  darker  in  color  and  of  a more  offensive  odor  when  burned  than  from  No.  2. 

In  171)1  six  ships  sailed  for  the  Pacific  fishery  from  Nantucket  and  one  from  New  Bed- 
ford. In  the  mean  time  ships  from  Dunkirk,  among  them  the  Falkland,  Can- 
ton, and  the  Harmony,  had  already  performed  their  voyages,  and  in  February,  1792, 
arrived  at  Dunkirk  with  full  cargoes.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  nearly  fill 
with  sperm,  then  return  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  complete  their  load  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia  or  on  Brazil  Banks,  commanders  preferring  to  round  Cape  Horn  with  a 
snugly  loaded  ship.  The  brig  Sea  Horse,  Captain  Mayo,  which  arrived  at  Capo  Ann* 
October  4,  1789,  from  a whaling  voyage  to  Woolwich  Bay,  reported  a very  singular 
sinking  of  a point  of  land  there,  in  sight  of  quite  a large  fleet  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, the  water  having  it  depth  of  six  fathoms  where  just  before  was  apparently  solid 
land. 
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In  1798*  came  the  threats  of  disturbance  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  French  privateers  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  preyed 
upon  American  commerce  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  powers  with  whom 
they  were  in  direct  conflict.  A large  number  of  vessels  fell  victims  to 
these  depredators,  and  the  friendly  relations  existing  somewhat  pre- 
cariously between  France  and  the  United  States  became  nearly  sup- 
planted by  a state  of  actual  warfare.  The  whaling  interest,  as  usual, 
was  among  the  earliest  sufferers.  Early  in  1799  many  parties  in  Nan- 
tucket sold  their  ships  rather  than  lit  them  out  at  the  risk  of  capture. 
News  began  to  reach  the  island  that  vessels  were  already  captured,  and 
the  business  of  the  islanders  both  in  fishing  and  trading  almost  ceased. 
Instead  of  fitting  out  a dozen  ships  for  whaling  but  two  or  three  were 
fitted,  and  sadness  and  gloom  shrouded  every  face.  The  difficulties 
were  finally  adjusted  and  business  resumed  its  old  channels,  but  the 
losses  which  the  unfortunate  Nantucketers  sustained  by  the  unjustifi- 
able, piratical  depredations,  though  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
Government  and  duly  receipted  for,  with  others,  by  the  United  States, 
have  never  been  remunerated,  while  some  of  the  unlucky  owneis,  offi- 
cers and  underwriters,  in  comfortable  circumstances  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  troubles,  lost  their  little  property,  the  accumulations  of 
years,  and  died  in  poverty.!  These  unauthorized  captures  were  not 

' - The  Boston  papers  of  1796  reported  that  the  Carisford  frigate  ffiul  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  England  with  credentials  constituting  Geue^ 
nor  of  the  colony,  the  limits  of  which  were  to  he  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  other 

^ThesnMh^hf  on®  to  which  the  peopleof  Nantucket  have 

breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  a government  bon  1 Hon.  George 

ail  felt  that  seeming  in  this  behalf,  published  in  the 

rOT  "l^ing-  described  as  the  actual  condition  of  the  claim- 

$40,000;  one  of  the  original  " dicd  recently,  poor ; children  still  stir- 

the  crew  also  living,  poor , the  master  an  barrels  of  oil  on  hoard;  value 

viving;  claim  never  sold.  S ip  1^’  sixty-eight  years  old,  poor;  master  still  alive, 
$30,000;  one  of  the  original  ownerslivin  , ' - » dependants;  oneof  the  crew  alive, 

seventy -eight  yeats  old,  with  sum ^ me  ;^0()0  parrels  of  oil  on  hoard;  value 

poor;  claims  never  sold.  Ship  ; , q.  Captaiu  Gardner  died  two  years  ago  at 

$50,000 ; same  owners  as  Minerva  v ■ 1 ;UK\  grandchildren ; claims  never  sold.  Ship 

the  age  of  eighty-five,  leaving  a ark  1 $10,000 ; the  captain  left  a largo  faun  y 

Ann,  Coffin,  (in  merchant  ^^^^died  a few  years  since,  in  the  alms- 
in  slender  ^ capture,  stood  high  among  Nantucket  merchants;  c^na 

house,  who,  at  the  time  01 

never  sold."  . fisbery,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  peo- 

Speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  wh.l  C * >meat  wbat  they  consider  the  gross 

«' of  Nantucket  view  with  regret  a 1 „ff,  upon  untenable  pretexts,  th. 


*"*  and  untenable  pretents,  the 

injustice  showed  t0,tb.e“^WI^h“  ^ I logic  of  poverty  and  the  almshouse  is  keener 


pie  of  Nantucket  view 
injustice  showed  to  t 
settlement  of  these  demands 
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confined  exclusively  to  tlie  French,  for  in  1800  the  Spanish  authorities 
at  Valparaiso,  emulating  the  hostility  to  a power  ostensibly  at  peace 
with  them,  which  the  French  had  shown,  seized  and  condemned  the 
whale-ships  Miantonomah,  of  Norwich,  and  Tryal,  of  Nantucket.* * 

From  this  time  till  the  opening  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
whaling  was  pursued  with  a gradually-augmenting  fleet.  And  this  in 
the  face  of  the  uncertainties  which  the  increasingly  critical  state  of 
affairs  between  the  United  States  and  England  occasioned.  In  1802 
Nantucket  added  five  ships  to  her  fleet,  and  New  London  sent  her  first 
large  vessel,!  and  in  1800  the  quantity  of  oil  imported  into  the  country 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  consumption. 

The  embargo  act,  of  1807,  almost  suspended  the  pursuit,  not  so 
much  by  actual  proscription  as  because  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
insurance  upon  the  vessels,  but  it  soon  received  another  impetus  on  ac- 
count of  the  prospect  of  a general  peace  throughout  Europe. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  found  a large  portion  of  the 
whaling-fleet  at  sea.  Trusting  that  the  causes  of  contention  between 
England  and  America  would  be  removed  without  the  necessitv  of  a 
final  appeal  to  arms,  many  owners  had  fitted  out  their  ships.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Nantucket,  from  which  port  a large  proportion  of 
the  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  voyages  varying  from  about 
two  years  to  two  years  and  a half.f  With  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  a large  portion  of  the  vessels  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  and  some  of  those  in  the  Pacific,  turned  their  prows 
homeward,  hoping  to  make  the  home  port  before  the  seas  swarmed  with 
letters-of-marque  and  national  vessels  of  war.  Many  of  these  vessels 
from  Nantucket  on  arriving  home  sailed  thence  immediately  for  Boston, 
Newport,  New  Bedford,  or  some  other  fortified  port,  where  they  could 
rideout  the  storm  of  war  in  security.  After  the  month  of  July,  1812, 
was  ushered  in,  reports  of  the  capture  of  whaling- vessels  came  thick 
and  fast  to  Nantucket.  § First  came  the  news  of  the  taking  and  burn- 
ing of  the  schooner  Mount  Hope,  David  Cottle  master.  In  quick  suc- 
cession they  learned  of  the  capture  of  the  Alligator,  Hope,  Manilla, 

than  the  sophistries  of  politicians.  The  Fox.  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Collin  Whippey, 
captured  in  1796  with  1,600  whale  and  500  sperm,  was  another  case.  In  1856  Captain 
Whippey — captured  a second  time  in  1798 — was  living,  hut  dependent  upon  charity. 

* The  Miantonomah  was  a new  ship,  on  her  first  voyage. 

t In  1794  the  ship  Commerce,  of  East  Haddam,  was  fitted  for  a whaling  voyage,  and 
sailed  from  New  London  on  February  6 of  that  year.  In  1770  Capt.  Isaiah  Eldridge,-  of 
the  sloop  Try  all,  of  Dartmouth,  spoke,  among  other  whalemen  on  the  Davis’  Strait 
ground,  Thomas  Wiccum,  (Wiggin  ?)  of  New  London. 

i See  Macy,  161-2-3. 

$ When  war  seemed  inevitable  the  ship-owners  of  Nantucket  held  a meeting  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  how  to  best  secure  the  fleet  from  capture.  It  was 
proposed  to  rerpiest  the  British  minister  at  Washington  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
government  to  obtain  from  them  immunity  from  capture  of  whale-ships  belonging  to 
the  island.  I his  plan  was  ultimately  abandoned,  the  majority  of  tho  owners  being  of 
the  opinion  that  “ the  prospect  of  success  was  too  faint  to  warrant  the  attempt.”  (Macy> 
165.) 
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Ocean  (brig),  Ranger,  Fame,  * Rose,  Renown,*  Sterling,  Edward, 
Gardner,  Monticello,  Cbili,  Rebecca,  and  others,  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  prospect  for  the  islanders  had  but  little  in  it  that  ap- 
peared encouraging.  New  Bedford,  too,  although  at  this  time  her  in- 
terest in  this  business  was  far  less  than  that  of  Nantucket,  suffered 
from  the  capture  of  her  whaling-vessels.t 
Again  did  war  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  pursuit  of  whaling  from 
every  port  of  the  United  States  save  Nantucket,  and  again  were  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  knowing  no  business  except  through  their  ship- 
ping, compelled  to  strive  to  carry  their  commercial  marine  through  the 
tempest  of  tire  as  free  from  complete  destruction  as  possible.  Anew 
source  of  danger  presented  itself.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  our  whalemen  on  the  coast  of  Perut 
had  often  suffered  from  piratical  acts  of  the  Peruvian  privateers,  being 
continually  plundered  and  cut  out  from  Chilian  ports  whither  they  had 
gone  to  recruit.  The  chronic  state  of  affairs  on  this  coast  being  one  of 
war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  sent  the  lion.  Joel  R. 
Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  to  those  parts  to  see  that  American  com- 
merce was  suitably  protected,  but  for  several  months  his  remonstrances 
had  been  worse  than  useless.  The  declaration  of  war  between  England 


and  the  United  States  gave  the  Peruvian  corsairs  a fresh  pretext  for  the 
exercise  of  their  plundering  propensities.  They  claimed  that  they  were 
the  allies  of  England,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  capture  the  vessels 
of  any  power  with  which  she  was  at  war.  An  expedition  was  equipped 
by  the  authorities  of  Lima  and  sent  on  its  marauding  way.  This  airny 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  towns  of  Conception  and  Talcahuauo.  In 
the  latter  port  was  a large  number  of  American  ships,  many  ot  them 
whalemen,  who,  having  obtained  their  cargoes  of  oil,  had  put  in  to  re- 
cruit with  provisions  and  water  before  making  the  homeward  voyage. 
Among  these  were  the  ships  Criterion,  Mary  Ann,  Monticello,  Chili, 
John  and  James,  Lima,  Lion,  Sukey,  Gardner,  President,  Perseverance, 

and  Atlas,  of  Nantucket.  . . . 

This  was  in  April,  1813.  These  vessels  were  detained  in  the  harbor 

by  the  Limian  armament,  which  consisted  of  two  men-of-war,  with  about 

Captain  Barnard  by  seizing  las  a - • , , Gf  the  group.  A protest 

Hunter,  and  E.  Pease,  of  hie  crew,  ashore  on  New  be  of 

signed  by  the  four  was  published  in  the  Hudson  Bee,  and 

Niles’  Register  for  1814.  w bile  homeward  bound  with  1,200 

t The  f P T vilue  of  v'essel  and  cargo  *40,000.  The  Triton  also  was 

barrels  of  sperm-oil  on  ooaru. 

captured,  involving  a loss  of  £>10,000.  Bedford  and  Nantucket. 

| These  vessels  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  New  Bedford 
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1,500  troops.  Having  found  a bag  containing  about  $S00  on  board  the 
President,  they  carried  her  captain,  Solomon  Folger,  ashore  under  a 
guard  and  imprisoned  the  remaining  officers  and  crew,  excepting  the 
mate,  one  boat-steerer,  and  the  cook. 

Learning  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  Poinsett  immediately  joined  the 
Chilian  army  and  directed  its  movements.  On  the  15th  of  May  a bat- 
tle was  fought  between  the  contending  forces  near  the  town  of  San 
Carlos,  but  when  the  day  had  closed  neither  side  could  claim  the  vic- 
tory. Taking  advantage  of  the  cover  of  the  night,  Poinsett  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  400  picked  men,  with  three  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
and,  leaving  the  main  body,  marched  directly  to  Talcahuano,  whither 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn.  The  town  was  immediately  carried  by  storm 
and  the  detained  whalemen  were  released.*  Some  of  the  ships  having 
had  their  papers  destroyed,  Poinsett  furnished  them  with  consular  cer- 
tificates. The  friendly  regard  for  the  United  States  which  diplomatic 
address  and  persuasion  had  been  unable  to  obtain,  were  secured  in  a 
much  shorter  time  and  probably  far  more  efficaciously  by  force  of  arms, 
and  Lima  yielded  to  muskets  and  cannon  the  respect  she  had  been  un- 
willing to  concede  to  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State.  Her  dep- 
redations on  American  commerce  did  not,  however,  entirely  cease  until 
the  advent  of  Captain  Porter  in  those  waters.!  Soon  after  this  the 
United  States  Government,  realizing  the  defenseless  condition  of  our 
commerce  in  the  Pacific,  dispatched  Porter  to  that  locality  to  protect 
our  interests.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  his  vessel  he  had  not 
only  done  all  in  his  power  in  this  direction,  but  had  effectually  destroyed 
the  English  whale-fishery  in  those  seas,  and  so  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  enemy  who  had  sent  out  his  whale-ships  well  armed  and  manned  to 
perform  the  same  kindly  office  toward  our  whalemen 4 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1813  the  people  of  Nantucket  had 
fished  unmolested  both  for  cod-fish  and  forliumpback  whales  on  the  shoals 
at  the  eastward  of  the  island,  and  by  this  means  eked  out  a livelihood 
which  wras  beginning  to  be  quite  precarious,  but  this  resort  was  now 
taken  from  them.  An  English  privateer,  during  the  fall,  appeared  among 

* See  Nantucket  Inquirer,  August  9,  1824;  also  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  September  14, 
1872.  In  the  latter  paper  is  an  account  of  the  affair  written  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  crew  on  one  of  the  detained  whalers. 

tThe  Walker,  of  New  Bedford,  was  captured  by  an  English  armed  whale-ship,  but  re- 
captured  by  Porter.  The  Barclay,  of  New  Bedford,  also  was  captured  by  the  Peruvians, 
and  recaptured  by  Porter. 

+ So  far  as  operations  in  the  Pacific  were  concerned,  the  English  went  out  to  shear 
but  “ returned  shorn.”  Wherever  our  sailors  went  ashore  in  foreign  ports  and  met 
English  seamen,  a melee  was  a frequent  occurrence.  An  amusing  instance  is  related 
of  the  officer  of  a whaling- vessel  incurring  the  displeasure  of  an  English  naval  officer 
in  one  of  the  South  American  Pacific  j>orts,  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  country.  A 
challenge  was  the  result.  The  American  being  the  challneged  party,  had,  of  course, 
the  right  to  a choice  of  weapons,  and  being  most  familiar  with  the  harpoon,  chose  that. 
They  met  according  to  the  preliminaries  and  took  their  positions.  For  a moment  the 
English  officer  stood  before  the  poised  harpoon  of  our  whaleman,  then  gave  in,  and  the 
proposed  combat  was  deferred. 
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the  fleet,  capturing  oneNantucket  vessel,  and  driving  away  the  remainder. 
In  this  dilemma  a town-meeting  was  assembled  and  a petition  prepared, 
and  forwarded  to  Congress  representing  the  situation  there,  and  praying 
that  some  arrangement  might  be  entered  into  “ whereby  the  fisheries 
may  be  prosecuted,  without  being  subject  to  losses  by  war.”*  But  no 
adequate  relief  was  afforded,  and  the  people  found  the  history  of  their 
sufferings  during  the  Revolution  repeating  itself  with  a distressing  per- 
tinacity and  fidelity,  and  they  bade  fair  to  perish  of  starvation  and  cold. 
They  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  import  provisions, 
but  attempts  to  get  leave  to  sail  on  whaling  voyages,  coupled  with  im- 
munity from  capture,  were  unsuccessful. 

The  return  of  peace  effected  for  them  the  protection  that  all  negotia- 
tions had  failed  to  secure.  Early  in  February,  1815,  news  came  to  Nan- 
tucket that  the  war  was  over,  and  immediately  all  was  hurry  and  bustle. 
The  wharves,  lately  so  deserted,  teemed  with  life ; the  ships,  lately  dis- 
mantled, put  on  their  new  dress  ; the  faces  of  the  people,  lately  so  dis- 
consolate, were  radiant  with  hope.  In  May  two  ships  fitted  and  sailed 
on  their  voyages;  by  the  last  of  June  this  number  was  increased  to 
nine;  by  the  1st  of  August  eighteen  had  gone,  and  by  the  31st  of 
December  over  thirty  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops  were  pursuing 
the  leviathans  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1815,  the  first  returning  whaling-vessel 
arrived  at  Nantucket ; in  all  probability  this  was  the  first  arrival  at 
any  port  in  the  United  States  after  the  war.  This  vessel  was  the  sloop 
Mason’s  Daughter,  which,  after  a six  weeks’  voyage,  returned  with  100 


barrels  of  oil. 

From  this  period  the  business  rapidly  increased  in  extent.  Nantucket, 
which,  during  the  war  of  1812,  had  had  its  fleet  of  whale-ships  reduced 
from  forty-six  to  twenty-three,  by  the  last  of  December,  1820,  possessed 
renty-two  whale-ships,  (with  an  aggregate  of  20,449  tons,)  besides 
feral  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops.t  The  same  success  which  had 

“*  November  26  1813.  Maey,  177  In  an  official  report  Captain  Porter  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  his  captures,  chiefly  vessels,  as  he  says,  engaged  in  the  British  sperm- 
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whale  fishery : 

Tons. 

Men. 

270 

21 

175 

26 

25 

25 

24 

Atlantic 

21 

25 

29 

Catharine 

31 

Seringapatam 

21 

23 

New  Zealander 

31 
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10 
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10 
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11 
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14 

10 

8 

12 
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advanced  Nantucket  so  rapidly  served  to  stimulate  other  ports,  and  New 
York,  Long  Island,  New  London,  Cape  Cod,  Boston,  and  more  particu- 
larly New  Bedford,  entered  more  vigorously  into  competition,* *  and  but 
a few  years  elapsed  before  the  latter  port,  which  was  an  offshoot,  a child 
as  it  were  of  Nantucket,  had  far  outstripped  the  extremest  growth  of 
the  parent.  In  the  mean  time  the  same  love  of  adventure,  the  same 
longing  to  explore  new  fields,  the  same  yearning  to  more  speedily  return 
home  with  a full  cargo,  that  sent  our  whalemen  from  home  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  from  the  Cape  de  Verdes  to  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Brazil,  to  the  Falklands  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from 
Patagonia  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  urged  them  still 
further.!  In  ISIS  Capt.  George  W.  Gardner,  in  the  ship  Globe  of  Nan- 
tucket, steering  west  from  the  old  track,  found,  in  latitude  5°  to  10° 
south  and  longitude  105°  to  125°  west,  a cruising  ground  where  the 
objects  of  his  search  seemed  to  exist  in  almost  countless  numbers.  This 
he  termed  the  “ Off-shore  Ground,”  and,  within  two  years,  more  than 
fifty  ships  were  whaling  in  the  same  locality. 

The  next  cruising  ground  was  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  Ilaving  received 
word  from  Captain  Winship,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  who  had  friends  at 
Nantucket,  that  on  a recent  voyage  from  China  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
he  had  seen  large  numbers  of  sperm-whales  on  that  coast,  Captain 
Joseph  Allen,  in  the  ship  Maro,  was  dispatched  there  in  the  fall  of  1819. 
In  1821  six  or  seven  ships  were  cruising  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  | more  than  thirty  visited  that  field. 

The  grouping  of  whalemen  upon  the  various  grounds  as  they  were 
discovered  soon  caused  the  slaughter  or  dispersion  of  the  whales,  and 
as  a necessary  consequence  new  fields  must  be  opened  up  to  supply  the 
demand  that  had  become  rapacious.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
not  only  had  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  various  recognized  whaling 
ports  become  greatly  augmented,  but  every  year  witnessed  the  creation 
of  new  ports  from  whence  this  crusade  against  the  whale  was  relent- 
lessly pursued.  Our  vessels  spread  in  their  courses  rapidly  to  all  parts 
of  the  Pacific,  and  hundreds  of  islands  received  their  first  visit  from 


trade  of  the  island  ; the  small  number  of  inhabitants  it  contains,  and  that  tho  island 
itself  is  but  a specie  upon  the  bordering  waters  of  our  republic;  and  moreover,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  their  shipping  was  captured  or  destroyed  so  lately  as  tho  last  war ; 
we  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  invincible  hardihood  and  industry  of  this  little 
active,  enterprising  and  friendly  community,  whose  harpoons  have  penetrated  with 
success  every  nook  and  corner  of  every  ocoan.” — (Niles’  Register,  December  2,  1820.) 

* This  competition  was  also  entered  into  by  France  and  England,  more  particularly  by 
the  latter.  (Macy,  214.) 

t Capt.  George  Swain,  2d,  of  tho  ship  Independence,  which  sailed  from  Nantucket 
iu  1817,  asserted,  on  the  return  from  his  voyage  in  1819,  that  no  ship  would  ever  till 
with  sperm-oil  again.  A similar  assert  ion  had  been  made  in  1789,  when  tho  ship  Ranger, 
Captain  William  Swain,  returned  to  Nantucket  with  a cargo  of  over  1,000  barrels  of 
whale-oil.  Her  captain  thought  no  other  vessel  would  ever  succeed  in  obtaining  sc 
largo  a cargo. 

t The  Maro  returned  in  March,  1822,  with  2,425  barrels  of  sperm-oil. 
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white  men  from  the  adventurous  captors  of  these  cetaceans  * The 

7~til  tZT"  ^ tb6n  11  fai*  thin,  from  what  it 

at  present  is  T he  sea  was  comparatively  unknown  ; what  charts  there 

were  in  existence  were  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  the  first  intimation  that 
many  a vessel  had  that  she  was  sailing  on  dangerous  ground  was  the 
hpJash  of  the  breakers  close  at  hand,  or  the  grinding  of  her  keel  upon 
the  treacherous  rocks.  Nor  were  the  dangers  of  the  seas  the  only  risks 
vdiich  they  experienced.  The  natives  of  many  of  the  numerous  groups 
ot  islands,  with  which  the  Pacific  is  so  thickly  studded,  were  more  re- 
lentless than  the  waves,  more  treacherous  than  the  reefs,  and  after  the 
first  emotions  of  surprise  and  awe  the  firing  of  a gun  caused  among 
them  were  over,  woe  to  the  ill-fated  crew  which  fell  into  their  clutches. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  far  too  many  cases,  their  barbarities 
were  perpetrated  in  revenge  for  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  some 
preceding  ship’s  crew,  f but  they  were  not  punctillious  as  to  whether 
the  actual  culprit  was  punished  or  one  of  his  kind — they  warred  against 
the  race  and  not  individuals.  Many  vessels  carried  with  them  the  vari- 
ous gewgaws  which  would  please  the  savage  eye  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing amoug  the  islands,  and  these,  in  cases  where  the  natives  were  not 
sadly  overreached,  served  to  excite  their  cupidity  and  invite  attack. 

So  large  a portion  of  our  fishing-fleet  visited  the  Pacific  that  the* 
United  States  was  finally  forced,  wbpn  petition  after  petition  had  been 
sent  to  Congress,  to  send  an  exploring  expedition  to  those  seas,  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  which  was  to  render  the  navigation  of  that  ocean 
more  secure  as  well  in  respect  to  the  dangers  of  the  land  as  in  regard 
to  those  of  the  sea. 

In  1828  four  ships  were  sent  from  Nantucket  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar 

^Hundreds  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  first  made  known  to  civilization  and 
first  located  upon  charts  by  whalemen,  and  the  captains  of  whale-ships  were  eagerly 
consulted  when  exploring  expeditious  to  these  seas  were  to  be  undertaken.  Wilkes 
and  Perry  both  were  indebted  to  these  hardy,  adventurous  mariners,  and  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  great  work  on  “ Ocean  Currents,”  Maury  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  them.  That  these  favors  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  our  whalemen  is  true; 
thus  in  December,  1858,  Professor  Agassiz,  in  a letter  to  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  encouraged  the  Polar  expedition  then  agitated  in  the  following  words:  “I 
beg  to  add  a word  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hayes’  Expedition,— I consider  it  as  highly  im- 
portant, not  only  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  but  particularly  so  for  the  interests  of 
the  whale  fisheries.”  lie  considered  the  habits  of  the  whale  as  smo  evidence  of  an 
open  sea,  11  and  the  discovery  of  a passage  into  that  open  watei  which  would  reudoi 
whale-fishing  possible  during  the  winter,  would  be  one  ot  the  most  important  results 
for  the  improvement  of  whale-fishing.  ’ 

t Thus  Davis  mentions  (Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  p.  343)  speaking  a ship  from  London 
which  had  put  in  to  the  Marquesas  I lands.  While  there  three  of  the  crew  deserted. 
The  captain  of  the  English  ship  demanded  of  the  chief  that  he  return  the  deserters 
under  reprisal,  which  demand  was  refused.  Thereupon  the  master  of  the  whaleman 
double-shotted  his  nine-pound  gnus,  fired  a round  into  the  midst  ol  the  crowded  grass 
huts1  composing  the  village,  and  carried  off  three  of  the  Marquesas.  “ We  Chris- 
tians,” continues  Davis,  “ must  not  be  unduly  shocked  when  we  hear  of  retalratron  by 
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for  sperm  whales,  and  they  cruised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seychelle  Isl- 
ands, and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed,  such  was  the  vigor 
with  which  the  new  haunts  were  sought  for  that  one  adventurous  cap- 
tain even  invaded  the  Red  Sea  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation.* * 
In  the  year  1835  commenced  that  period  of  whaling  whicli  might  be 
termed  its  Golden  Age,  for  during  the  next  decade  the  whale-fishery 
assumed  its  greatest  importance  and  reached  the  zenith  of  its  commer- 
cial value.  In  this  year  (1835)  the  ship  Ganges  of  Nantucket,  Barzillai 
T.  Folger,  roaster,  took  the  first  right  whale  ever  taken  on  the  Kodiak 
ground.  This  was  the  commencement  of  this  fishery  on  the  northwest 
coast.  From  this  period  the  fleet  rapidly  augmented  in  size  to  the  year 
1840,  when  there  belonged  to  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  078 
ships  and  barks,  35  brigs,  and  22  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  233,189  tons,  and  valued  at  $21,075,000.1 
In  1843,  the  first  bow-head  whales  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  were 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Kamschatka  by  the  ships  Hercules,  Captain 
Ricketson,  and  Janus,  Captain  Turner,  both  of  New  Bedford. $ 

In  1848,  Captain  Royce,  in  the, bark  Superior,  of  Sag  Harbor,  passed 
through  Behring’s  Straits,  and  performed  a good  season’s  work.  Being 
the  first  whaler  in  those  seas  he  found  the  whales  comparatively  tame 
and  easy  to  strike.  In  this  high  latitude, § at  the  season  of  his  whaling 

tho  savages  on  the  next  ship’s  crew  that  falls  into  their  power.”  And  this  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  unoffending  South  Sea  Islanders  was  by  no  means  limited  to  English 
captains.  Many  seamen  were  eventually  to  be  found  upon  these  various  Pacific  islands 
who  had  deserted  or  been  discharged  from  their  ships.  Some  of  them,  scoundrels 
under  any  circumstances,  became  leaders  of  the  natives  in  their  attacks  upon  trading 
and  whaling  vessels  ; some  of  them  became  influential  men  upon  the  islands,  both  by 
means  of  their  superior  civilization  and  through  marriage  with  dusky  maidens — 
daughters  of  the  chief  men  of  the  islanders.  One  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  this  latter 
kind  was  that  of  David  Whippey,  who  left  a Nantucket  whaling-vessel  while  at  the 
Feejee  Islands,  about  the  year  1839,  and,  making  himself  friendly  and  useful  to  the 
chiefs,  soon  became  a most  important  man  among  them.  According  to  the  custom 
there  he  acquired  several  wives,  (albeit  he  is  said  to  have  left  one  behind  him  in  Nan- 
tucket,) and  became  father  of  a numerous  family.  He  was  appointed  one  of  tho 
United  States  vice-consuls,  ar.d  for  many  years  'was  of  great  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

* The  ship  Columbus.  (Scammon’s  Marine  Mammalia,  p.  212.) 
tThe  foreign  whaling-fleet  at  this  time  numbered  230  vessels.  (Scammon,  213.) 
t Scammon,  p.  213.  Davis  says  (p.388)  the  value  of  the  “bow-head”  whale  was 
not  at  first  recognized.  According  to  his  account  Capt.  George  A.  Covill,  of  New 
Bedford,  first  learned  their  value,  and  his  discovery  was  somewhat  accidental.  For 
lack  of  sperm  whales  they  struck  one  of  this  species  in  the  Ochotsk,and  killed  him 
with  but  little  trouble.  Before  cutting  in  they  judged  he  would  make  about  seventy 
barrels  of  oil,  but  to  their  surprise  he  turned  out  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  hone 
in  proportion.  There  is  some  question  as  to  this  priority  of  Captain  Covill’s.  Capt. 
J.  II.  Swift  credits  the  French  ship  Asia  with  being  the  first,  and  Captain  Royce  ad- 
vances the  same  claim  for  the  American  ship  Huntsville.  (See  Scammon,  note,  p.  GO.) 

£ 1 he  following  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Saratoga,  of  New  Bedford,  Capt.  Harding, 
will  serve  to  show  to  how  high  a northerly  point  whaling  was  pushed:  “September  1, 
1851,  latitude  71  40'  N.,  longitude  150°  40'  \V. ; 71  N.,  the  depth  of  water  was  0 fathoms. 
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there,  the  pursuit  could  be  made  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four ; in  fact, 
the  first  whale  taken  was  captured  at  12  o’clock  at  night.  The  field 
thus  opened  was  speedily  vexed  with  the  keels  of  our  adventurous 
whalemen,  and  within  the  next  three  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
had  obtained  cargoes  of  oil  there.  The  season  for  Arctic  whaling  is 
short,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  whale  at  times  extremely  dangerous.  Often, 
when  struck,  the  wounded  animal  makes  for  the  ice,  and,  uuless  killed 
before  that  barrier  is  gained,  escapes  with  the  harpoons  and  lines. 
Fogs  aie  liequent  and  dense,  and  while  these  last  the  ringing  of  bells, 
firing  of  guns,  blowiug  of  horns,  and  pounding  on  empty  casks,  as  the 
ships  pierce  through  the  mists,  indicate  their  position  as  well  to  avoid 
collision  with  each  other  as  to  recall  the  missing  boats,  if  any  are  out. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  crew  of  such  a boat  will  fail  to  find  their 


own  ship,  and  will  meet  with  some  other;  in  which  case  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  repairing  on  board  the  stranger,  there  to  remain  until  the 
fog  lifts  and  they  can  find  their  own  vessel.* 

The  fishery  continued  with  varying  success  until  the  year  1847. 
Fluctuations  in  the  business  were  constant,  and  with  many  ports  the 
tide  of  success  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow  with  quite  as  measured  a rythrn 
as  the  alternating  rise  and  fall  of  old  ocean.  A few  years  of  success 
overstimulated  the  business,  new  ships  were  added,  and  the  natural 
result  of  overstocking  the  market  and  a fall  in  prices  ensued.  This 
was  quite  as  much  the  case  in  1830,  when  the  imports  of  oil  amounted 


Proceeding  to  the  northward  and  eastward  the  depth  of  water  gradually  increased  to 
thirty  fathoms.  Experienced  here  severe  gales,  with  a heat  of  15  miles  betweeu 
packed  ice,  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  In  the  bite  saw  whales  in  great  num- 
bers, gradually  working  north.”  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  in  1826  reached  70° 
30',  and  explored  with  boats  to  71°  25'.  The  Saratoga,  therefore,  went  15  miles  far- 
ther north  than  the  Blossom’s  boats.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  Honolulu 
Friend  of  October  15,  1849,  gives  a record  of  thirteen  Arctic  whalers  in  the  year,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  taken,  the  number  of  whales  captured,  the  highest  latitude 
attained,  and  the  dates  when  the  first  and  last  whales  were  obtained  : 


Junior 

Jeannette  ... 
Two  Brothers 

Marengo 

Metacom 

Isaac  Hicks  .. 

Electra 

Margaret 

J.  Maury 

Catharine 

Washington.. 

Omega  

Tiger 


Total 


Barrels  of 
oil. 

Number 
of  whales. 

Highest 

latitude. 

First 

whale. 

Last 

whale. 

1,900 

11 

00° 

June  5 

July 

15 

1,200 

8 

07°  40' 

July  13 

Aug. 

14 

1,000 

0 

08°  10' 

July  14 

Aug. 

20 

2,  000 

14 

09° 

Juno  25 

Aug. 

20 

1,  000 

13 

07° 

June  1 

Aug. 

15 

800 

4 

09°  50' 

July  19 

Aug. 

14 

350 

o 

07° 

July  7 

Aug. 

10 

1,  350 

9 

09°  30' 

July  21 

Aug. 

3 

1,  000 

7 

08° 

July  14 

Aug. 

23 

i,  450 

9 

07°  30' 

July  2 

Aug. 

17 

1,  800 

10 

68°  30' 

June  28 

Aug. 

10 

lj  550 

12 

70°  12' 

July  1 

Aug. 

25 

1,  050 

9 

08°  40' 

July  18 

Aug. 

30 

17,  050 

120 

*Scammon,  p.  63.  See,  also,  a 
Macy,  esq.;  entitled  “ My  Cruise  in  the 


interesting  series  of  articles  by  William  H. 
Arctic,”  published  in  the  Nant.  Inq.  and  Mir., 


1876. 
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to  10G,S29  barrels  of  sperm  and  86,274  barrels  of  whale,  as  in  1845, 
when  157,917  barrels  of  sperm  and  272,730  barrels  of  whale  were 
brought  in.*  Then  came  losses,  and  as  whales  became  more  scarce 
and  voyages  were  more  prolonged  and  far  more  expensive,  these 
reverses  became  more  and  more  serious,  until  individual  owners  dropped 
out  of  the  corporations,  corporations  became  extinct  in  the  ports,  and 
finally  the  ports  themselves  became  disconnected  with  the  business.! 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  came  with  a suddenness  that  was  entirely 
unexpected  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North.  The  ignis 
fatuus  of  compromise  beguiled  them  on  with  illusory  hopes  of  peace, 
and  when  the  storm  finally  burst  it  found  them  wholly  unprepared.  No 
special  commercial  interest  was  in  a poorer  state  to  withstand  war  than 
the  whale-fishery.  Ships  were  in  various  portions  of  the  Pacific,  on 
voyages  averaging  nearly  four  years,  and  were  gone  from  port  months 
at  a time.  If  they  were  communicated  with,  the  remedy  was  scarcely 
better  than  the  disease.  To  go  into  port  and  there  lay  idle  was  quite  as 
disastrous — even  more  so — to  the  owners  than  to  continue  their  perilous 
calling  at  the  hazard  of  capture  by  southern  privateers. 

But  whalemen  in  the  Pacific  continued  for  several  years  unmolested. 
Those  engaged  in  rebellion  were  unable  to  fit  out  the  throng  of  priva- 
teers which  their  disposition  prompted  them  to  do.  The  first  vessels  of 

* A .similar  and  somewhat  ludicrous  case  (as  viewed  in  cur  present  light)  occurred 
in  the  early  history  of  the  cotton  factory  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company.  Not 
many  years  after  its  establishment,  at  one  of  the  corporation  dinners,  a prominent 
director  expressed  great  alarm  arising  from  a dread  that  the  mill,  at  Waltham  would 
prove  an  unfortunate  speculation,  because  of  its  prospectively  overstocking  the  market 
Then  there  were  probably  not  half  a dozen  cotton  factories  in  the  country.  Tho  time 
is  within  the  memory  of  people  who  are  not  yet  what  would  be  called  old  when  the 
little  town  of  Weston,  in  Massachusetts,  could  overstock  the  boot  and  shoe  market  of 
Boston. 

In  1840,  the  English  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  southern  whale-fishery.  Some  mer- 
chants were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  “ The  British  Southern  Whale  Fishery 
Company,”  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a colony  at  tho  Auckland  Islands, 
having  in  this  company  its  recognized  head,  but  dissensions  arose  as  to  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  design  fell  through. 

t In  1850,  San  Francisco  became  a whaling  port.  On  the  13th  of  December  of  that 
year  the  Popmunnett  (an  old  whaler)  sailed  from  there  on  a whaling  voyage  to  the 
Gallipagos  Islands  and  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  bark  Sarah  soon  followed  her 
on  a sperm  whaling  voyage,  intending  to  obtain  a cargo  and  carry  it  to  the  Eastern 
States.  In  1855,  two  stock  companies  were  formed  at  Monterey  and  Crescent  City  for 
the  prosecution  of  shore  whaling.  Boats  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  put  out  in 
chase  when  a school  of  whales  appeared.  Quite  a successful  business  was  pursued  in 
this  way. 

In  January,  1858,  the  freighter,  John  Gilpin,  with  a large  cargo  of  oil,  was  wrecked 
and  sunk  off  Cape  Horn.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  the  Congress,  of  New  Bedford, 
while  cruising  between  Cape  Leurwin  and  Bull  Head,  picked  up  a cask  of  oil,  covered 
with  barnacles,  a relic  of  the  wreck  of  the  John  Gilpin.  In  three  years  this  cask  had 
drifted  east  by  north  7,780  miles.  In  February  of  the  samo  year,  150  miles  from  New 
Holland,  two  other  casks  from  the  same  cargo  were  picked  up,  having,  in  their  three 
years  of  wandering,  drifted  from  longitude  70°  west  to  longitude  111°  15'  cast. 
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tbe  fleet  to  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  such  letters-of-marque  as 
they  were  able  to  equip  were  three  Atlantic  whalers  from  Provincetown, 
the  John  Adams,  Mermaid,  and  Parana,  the  first  two  schooners  and 
the  last  a brig.  They  were  captured  when  about  90  miles  south  of 
Balize,  within  the  period  of  two  hours,  b}r  the  privateer  Calhoun,  form- 
erly the  tug-boat  W.  EL  Webb,  of  New  York.  The  vessels  with  their 
cargoes,  about  215  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  were  burned,  and  the  sixty- 
three  men  composing  their  crews  were  taken  to  New  Orleans  and  there 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.* 

Several  rebel  privateers  were  soon  cruising  on  the  Atlantic  whaling- 
grounds,  and  in  the  track  of  outward  and  homeward  bound  Pacific 
whalers.  They  adopted  a device  to  ensnare  their  victim^,  which  can 
but  be  severely  reprobated  as  inhuman.  Capturing  a vessel  they  waited 
until  night  had  fallen  upon  the  scene,  and  then,  firing  her,  they  pounced 
upon  the  unfortunates  who,  obeying  the  natural  impulses  of  humanity, 
bore  down  for  the  burning  craft  to  save  the  lives  they  believed  to  be 
endangered.  In  this  way  several  whale-ships  fell  victims  to  this  atro- 
cious device.! 

Naturally,  with  these  risks  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  owners  were 
in  no  haste  to  refit  such  of  their  returning  vessels  as  evaded  rebel 
cruisers.  Ships  were  sold,  transferred  to  the  merchant  service,  or  laid 
up  to  await  a change  in  affairs.  Some  in  the  Pacific  were  put  under  the 
Hawaiian  flag.  Of  those  sold,  forty  were  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  two  famous  stone  fleets, 
which,  in  1861,  were  sunk  off  the  harbors  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  blockade-runners  and  the  ingress  and  escape  of 
privateers  4 


* In  1861. 

t Thus  were  captured  and  burned  by  tbe  Alabama  theships  Benjamin  Tucker,  Osceo- 
la, Virginia,  and  Elislia  Dunbar,  of  New  Bedford,  Ocean  of  Sandwich,  Alert  of  New 
London,  and  schooners  Altamaha  of  Sippican  and  Weather  Gage  of  Provincetown,  all 
of  whom,  attracted  by  the  burning  of  the  Ocean  Rover  of  Mattapoisett,  hastened  to 
rescue  the  shipmates  whose  lives  they  believed  to  be  imperilled. 

t Among  these  vessels  were  several  famous  China  and  European  merchantmen.  The 
Herald,  formerly  of  Boston,  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  (F.  C.  S.,  m Boston 
Advertiser,  December  20,  1871.)  Another  famous  ship  was  the  Corea,  which  was 
formerly  an  armed  store-ship  belonging  to  the  English  navy,  and  came  to  this  country 
during  the  Revolution  loaded  with  stores.  A storm  arising,  she  sought  shelter  in 
Long  Island  Sound.  This  fact  soon  became  known  to  our  \ankee  ^shermen  an 
they  determine, 1 to  capture  her,  and  accordingly  about  a hundred  "‘  ‘tem,  well  armed 

left  New  Bedford  in  a email  vessel  for  that  purpose.  Coming  within  sight  ot  the 
leio  mew  neuioru  below,  the  vessel  soon  reached 

Corea  nil  hands  except  four  men  and  a boy,  were  seuu  utaow, 

Corea  all  nanus,  except  Qnnpariuco  the  five  on  deck  were  soon  engaged  m in- 

the  hsliing-ground,  and,  to  all  appea  , toward  them  and  fired  a gun, 

noceut  piscatorial  employments.  The  1 , pmT1;no.  within  hail  were 

at  which  summons  our  fishermen  stood  for  the  ’0Yhei  fish  whik 

ordered  alongside.  Grumblingly  they  obeyed  and  were  despoiled  of  J*em  hsh,  while 

the  Corea’s  crew  crowded  around  curious  to  see  the  prize.  A J 

tno  Coreas  crew  ciowue  oorts  upon  the  schooner’s  deck 

captive  fishermen  threw  some  hsh  out  of of  Urn jo  1 a3tonished 

and  at  the  signal  the  secreted  men  swarmed  up  irorn 
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In  1SG5  the  privateer  steamer  Shenandoah  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  2Gth  of  June  she  captured  and  burned  five  ships  and  barks 
in  Behring’s  Straits.*  On  the  27th  of  June  the  ship  Brunswick,  of  New 
Bedford,  having  got  jammed  in  the  ice,  those  of  the  fleet  that  were  near 
went  to  her  assistance.  The  wind  dying  away,  they  anchored  close  to 
each  other.  The  next  morning  the  Shenandoah  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  captured  and  destroyed  nine  of  them.  Among  these  was  the 
bark  Favorite,  of  Fairhaven,  Oapt.  Thos.  G.  Young,  a man  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  but  full  of  courage  and  determination. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  creed  to  see  his  ship  (in  which  he  was  part  owner) 
given  up  without  a struggle,  however  great  the  odds  or  however  hope- 
less the  resistance.  Accordingly  he  loaded  all  his  bomb-guns  and  fire- 
arms and  took  a position  on  the  cabin  roof.  As  the  Shenandoah’s  boat 
came  alongside  he  ordered  her  officer  to  u stand  off,”  an  order  which, 
when  he  saw  the  look  of  mischief  in  the  captain’s  eye,  he  prudently 
obeyed,  and  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  his  vessel  to  report  his  lack  of 
progress.  The  commander  of  the  privateer  had  perceived  the  action  of 
the  boat,  and  ordered  a gun  trained  upon  the  whaler  and  that  his  gun- 
ner should  fire  low.  In  the  mean  time  the  officers  of  the  Favorite,  deem- 
ing resistance  as  worse  than  useless,  urged  Captain  Young  to  desist,  as- 
suring him  that  it  was  only  a fruitless  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  which  the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  die  willingly  if  he  could  but  shoot  Wad- 
dell, who  commanded  the  Shenandoah.  Finding  remonstrance  useless, 
the  officers  secretly  removed  the  caps  from  the  loaded  arms,  removed 
the  ammunition  not  already  in  the  guns,  and  took  to  the  boats,  leaving 
the  heroic  old  captain  to  defend  the  castle,  in  which  his  entire  property 
was  invested,  alone. 

The  gun  from  the  Shenandoah  was  not  discharged,  as  the  returning 
boat  was  in  range;  and  when  it  had  reached  the  steamer  Waddell  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  ordered  another  boat  to  capture  the  obdurate 
skipper.  As  she  came  alongside,  the  officer  in  charge  ordered  Captain 
Young  to  haul  down  his  colors.  In  language  more  forcible  than  polite 

Englishmen  could  recover  their  senses  their  vessel  was  a prize.  She  was  taken  to 
New  Bedford  and  discharged,  and  soino  years  after  the  war  she  was  added  to  the 
whaling  fleet.  The  first  u stone  fleet”  consisted  of  the  Archer,  Courier,  Cossack,  Fran- 
ces, Henrietta,  Garland,  Herald,  Kensington,  Leonidas,  L.  C.  Richmond,  Maria  Ther- 
esa, and  South  America  of  New  Bedford,  Amazon,  Harvest,  and  Rebecca  Sims  of  Fair- 
haven,  Potomac  of  Nantucket,  American  of  Edgartown,  Corea,  Fortune,  Lewis, 
Phoenix,  and  Tenedos  of  Now  London,  Meteor  and  Robin  llood  of  Mystic,  and  Timor 
of  Sag  Harbor.  In  the  second  fleet  were  the  following  whalers:  America,  Edward, 
India,  Valparaiso,  and  Majestic  of  New  Bedford,  Montezuma,  New  England,  and  Dove 
of  New  London,  Mechanic  and  William  Lee  of  Newport,  Emerald  and  Noble  of  Sag 
Harbor,  Messenger  of  Salem,  and  Newburyport  of  Gloucester.  Many  of  these  had 
been  noted  ships  in  their  prime  ; some  of  them  European  packets,  others  in  the  China 
trade,  <fcc. 

* I he  Isabella,  Gypsey,  Catharine,  General  Williams,  and  Wm.  C.  Nvo.  Those  cap- 
tured on  the  27th  were  the  Hillman,  Isaac  Howland,  Nassau,  Brunswick,  Waverly> 
Martha  2d,  Congress,  Favorite,  and  Covington. 
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lie  replied,  111  see  yon  d d first.”  “If  you  don’t,”  said  the  officer 

ot  the  boat,  “ 1 11  shoot  you.”  “ Shoot  and  be  d d,”  returned  the  im- 

perturbable Young.  The  crew  of  the  boat  were  now  ordered  to  board 
the  Favorite;  and  as  the  captain  pulled  the  trigger  to  his  gun  and  in- 
effectually endeavored  to  explode  the  charge,  he  saw  the  defenceless 
condition  in  w hich  he  had  been  left,  and  realized  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  surrender.  His  inhuman  captors,  who  were  unable  to  appre- 
ciate bravery,  put  him  in  irons  in  the  topgallant  forecastle,  and  robbed 
him  of  his  money,  his  w\utch,  and  even  of  his  shirt-studs. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  F.  Yye,  of  the  ship  Abigail,  of  Yew  Bedford,  which 
ship  was  also  captured  and  burned  in  the  Ochotsk  Sea  by  the  Shenan- 
doah in  June,  manned  two  boats  before  his  ship  was  in  the  privateer’s 
possession,  and  started  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  warn  them  of  the  im- 
pending danger. 


In  all,  the  Shenandoah  captured  and  burned  thirty-four  ships  and 
barks,  and  captured  and  bonded  the  Milo,  the  General  Pike,  aud  the 
James  Maury,  of  Yew  Bedford,  and  the  Yile,  of  Yew  Loudon. 

During  the  wrar  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  integrity,  the  sea- 
port towns  responded  with  the  utmost  alacrit}"  to  the  calls  for  men  and 
for  money.  Our  gallant  whalemen  hastened  to  defend  the  flag,  and  en- 
listed in  large  numbers  in  the  Yavy  as  more  congenial  with  their  in- 
clinations. A large  portion  of  the  officers  in  this  branch  of  our  service 
had  gathered  their  experience  on  the  deck  of  a whaler,  aud  tested  their 
courage  in  a whale-boat;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  braver  men 
defended  and  no  more  experienced  seamen  navigated  those  castles  of 
oak  and  of  iron  that  sustained  in  these  later  years  the  renowm  our  Yavy 
won  in  the  war  of  1812.* 

The  rebellion  over,  renewed  activity  took  place  in  the  whaling  world. 
Ships  that  had  been  laid  up  were  rigged  and  sent  away,  aud  new  ships 
were  again  added  to  the  fleet.  The  business  was  carried  on  with  cau- 
tion, for  the  inroads  made  upon  the  trade  by  the  general  use  of  coal-oils 
were  becoming  matters  of  serious  consideration. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  came  news  of  a terrible  disaster  to  the  Arctic  fleet, 
rivaling  in  its  extent  the  depredations  of  the  rebel  cruiser.  Oil  I oint 
Belcher  thirtv-four  vessels  lay  crushed  aud  mangled  in  the  ice;  in  Hono- 
lulu were  over  twelve  hundred  seamen  who  b^v  this  catastiophe  w cro 

shipwrecked. 

Early  in  May  the  fleet  arrived  south  of  Cape  Thaddeus,  where  they 
found  tlie  ice  closely  packed,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the 
northeast.!  This  state  of  affairs  continued  during  the  most  ol  the 


* A meeting  of  binding-agent*  in  Payta  was  held,  at  which  they  offered  both 
coney  and  personal  service  in  support  of  the  Union.  The  whalemen  were  at  this  time 

idvised  to  cruise  in  companies, 
t Harper’s  Weekly,  December  2,  1871. 

The  following  table,  copied  from  the  New  Bedford  Shipp, ng  List,  w.ll  show  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  each  year,  and  the  rise  and  decline  ol  the  fishery 
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month.  June  came  in  with  light  and  variable  winds  and  foggy  weather ; 
but  the  ice  opening  somewhat,  the  ships  pushe'd  through  in  sight  of  Cape 
Navarine,  where  they  took  live  or  six  whales,  and  for  a short  time  heard 
many  more  spouting  among  the  ice.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  ice 
opened  still  more,  and  the  tleet  passed  on  through  Anadir  Sea,  taking  a 
few  whales  as  they  went.  By  the  30th  of  June  the  vessels  had  passed 
through  Behring’s  Straits,  preceded  by  the  whales.  Waiting  the  further 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  they  commenced  catching  walruses,  but  with  com- 
paratively poor  success.  During  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  ice  disap- 
pearing from  the  east  shore  south  of  Cape  Lisburue,  the  fleet  pushed  on 
to  the  eastward,  following  the  ice,  the  principal  portion  of  which  was  in 
latitude  09°  10'.  A clear  strip  of  water  appearing  on  the  east  shore, 
leading  along  the  land  to  the  northeast,  they  worked  along  through  it  to 
within  a few  miles  of  Icy  Cape.  Here  some  of  the  vessels  anchored,  un- 
able to  proceed  farther  on  account  of  the  ice  lying  on  Blossom  Shoals. 

About  the  Gth  of  August  the  ice  on  the  shoals  started,  and  several 
ships  got  under  way.  In  a few  days  most  of  the  fleet  was  north  of  the 
shoals,  and,  aided  by  favorable  weather,  they  worked  to  the  northeast  as 
far  as  Wain wright  Inlet,  eight  vessels  reaching  there  on  the  7th.  Here 
the  ships  either  anchored  or  made  fast  to  the  ice,  which  was  very  heavy 
and  densely  packed,  and  whaling  was  carried  on  briskly  for  several  days, 
and  every  encouragement  was  given  for  a favorable  catch.  On  the  11th 
of  August  a sudden  change  of  wind  set  the  ice  inshore,  catching  a large 
number  of  boats  which  were  cruising  for  whales  in  the  open  ice,  and 
forcing  the  ships  to  get  under  way  to  avoid  being  crushed.  The  vessels 
worked  inshore  under  the  lee  of  the  ground  ice,  and  succeeded,  despite 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  in  saving  their  boats  by  hauling  them 
for  long  distances  over  the  ice,  some  of  them,  however,  being  badly 
stoven.  On  the  13th  the  ice  grounded,  leaving  a narrow  strip  of  water 
along  the  land  up  to  Point  Belcher.  In  this  open  water  lay  the  fleet 
anchored  or  fast  to  the  ice,  waiting  for  the  expected  northeast  wind  that 


those  seas.  The  locality  includes  the  water  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts 
north  of  50°  north  latitude: 
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was  to  relieve  them  ot  their  icy  barrier,  whaling  constantly  being  carried 
on  by  the  boats,  though  necessarily  under  many  adversities. 

On  the  15th  ot  August  the  wind  came  around  to  the  westward,  dri- 
ving the  ice  still  closer  to  the  shore  and  compelling  the  vessels  to  work 
close  in  to  the  land.  The  drift  of  the  ice  inland  was  so  rapid  that  some 
oi  the  vessels  were  compelled  to  slip  their  cables,  there  being  no  time  to 
weigh  anchor.  By  this  event  the  fleet  was  driven  into  a narrow  strip 
of  water  not  over  half  a mile  in  width  at  its  widest  part.  Here,  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  for  20  miles,  they  lay,  the  water  from  14  to  24  feet 
deep,  and  ice  as  far  as  the  lookouts  at  the  mastheads  could  see.  Wha- 
ling was  still  carried  on  with  the  boats  off  Sea-Horse  Island  and  Point 
Franklin,  although  the  men  were  obliged  to  cut  up  the  whales  on  the 
ice  and  tow  the  blubber  to  the  ships. 

On  the  25th  a strong  northeast  gale  set  in  and  drove  the  ice  to  a dis- 
tance of  from  four  to  eight  miles  off  shore,  and  renewed  attention  was 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  the  whale.  Up  to  this  time  no  immediate  dan- 
ger had  been  anticipated  by  the  captains  beyond  that  incidental  to  their 
usual  sojourn  in  these  seas.  The  Esquimaux,  nevertheless,  with  the 
utmost  friendliness,  advised  them  to  get  away  with  all  possible  speed  as 
the  sea  would  not  again  open,  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  Arctic  expe- 
rience of  the  whalemen,  and  they  resolved  to  hold  their  position. 

On  the  29th  began  the  series  of  conflicting  circumstances  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet.  A southwest  wind  sprang  up,  light  in  the 
morning,  but  freshening  so  toward  evening  that  the  ice  returned  inshore 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  catch  some  of  the  ships  in  the  pack.  The  rest 
of  the  fleet  retreated  ahead  of  the  ice,  and  anchored  in  from  three  to 
four  fathoms  of  water,  the  ice  still  coming  in  and  small  ice  packing 
around  them.  The  heavy  floe-ice  grounded  in  shoal-water  aud  between 
it  and  the  shore  lay  the  ships,  with  scarcely  room  to  swing  at  their  an- 


cbors. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  big  Comet  was  caught  by  the  heavy  ice 
aud  completely  crushed,  her  crew  barely  making  their  escape  to  the 
other  vessels.  She  was  pinched  until  her  timbers  all  snapped  and  the 
stern  was  forced  out,  and  hung  suspended  for  three  or  four  days,  being 
in  the  mean  time  thoroughly  wrecked  by  the  other  vessels ; then  the  ice 
relaxed  its  iron  grip  and  she  sunk.  Still  our  hardy  whalemen  hoped 

:“e  looked.for  northeasterly  gale  would  come,  and  ^ g-te-m 

Alinf  t|10  loss  of  time  than  because  ot  then  present 

easiness  on  account  ot  the  loss  oi  i . famrino- 

peril  Their  experience  could  not  point  to  the  time  when  the  faioring 
pei ii.  j-im  i c i A(rrp_  "Nothing  but  ice  was  visible  off- 

gale  had  fa, led  to  assure  <"^ss.  ^ ^ that 

shore,  howev  er,  the  f a mjIe  in  wiath,  and  extending 

narrowed  to  a strip  from -00  ya  * . w„:nriohf  inlet  The 

from  Point  Belcher  to  two  or  4^ee  ^"ucd>  ]jgllt  fl.„m  th„,  former 

southeast  and  south  ves  'ml  and  every  day  the  ice  packed  more 

aud  fresh  from  the  latter  direction,  and  every  u.  j 

and  more  closely  around  the  doomed  vessels. 
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On  the  7th  of  September  the  bark  Roman,  while  cutting-in  a whale, 
was  caught  between  two  immense  floes  of  ice  off  Sea-Horse  Islands, 
whence  she  had  helplessly  drifted,  and  crushed  to  atoms,  the  officers 
and  crew  escaping  over  the  ice,  saving  scarcely  anything  buttheir  lives. 

The  next  day  beheld  the  bark  Awashonks  meet  a similar  late,  and  a 
third  fugitive  crew  was  distributed  among  the  remaining  ships.  The 
peril  was  now  apparent  to  all ; the  season  was  rapidly  approaching  the  end ; 
the  ice  showed  no  signs  of  starting,  but  on  the  contrary  the  little  clear 
water  that  remained  was  rapidly  tilling  with  ice  and  closing  around  them. 
Frequent  and  serious  were  the  consultations  held  by  the  captains  of  the 
beleagured  vessels.  One  thing  at  least  was  evident  without  discussion; 
if  the  vessels  could  not  be  extricated  the  crews  must  be  got  away  before 
winter  set  in,  or  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  they  had  could  only  post- 
pone an  inevitable  starvation.  As  a precautionary  measure,  pending  a 
decision  on  the  best  course  to  adopt,  men  were  set  to  work  to  build  up 
the  boats,  that  is,  to  raise  the  gunwales  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
surmount  the  waves.  Shoes*  were  also  put  on  them  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  injury  from  the  ice.  The  brig  Kohola  was  lightened  in 
order  to  get  her  over  the  bar  at  Wainwright  Inlet,  upon  which  there 
were  only  5 or  G feet  of  water.  Her  oil  and  stores  were  transferred  to 
the  deck  of  the  Charlotte,  of  San  Francisco,  but  when  discharged  it  was 
found  that  she  still  drew  0 feet  of  water,  and  the  attempt  to  get  her 
over  the  shoal  water  was  abandoned. f An  expedition  of  three  boats, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  I).  R.  Frazer,  was  now  sent  down  the 
coast  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ice  extended  ; what  chances  there  were  of 
getting  through  the  barrier;  what  vessels,  if  any,  were  outside,  and 
what  relief  could  be  relied  upon.  Captain  Frazer  returned  on  the  12th, 
and  reported  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to  get  any  of  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet  out;  that  the  Arctic  and  another  vessel  were  in  clear 
water  below  the  field,  which  extended  to  the  south  of  Blossom  Shoals, 
80  miles  from  the  imprisoned  crafts;  and  that  five  more  vessels,  then 
fast  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  ice,  were  likely  to  get  out  soon.  He  also 
reported,  what  every  man  then  probably  took  for  granted,  that  these 
free  vessels  would  lay  by  to  aid  their  distressed  comrades.  It  is  a part  of 
the  whaleman’s  creed  to  stand  by  his  mates.  On  hearing  this  reported, 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  fleet  and  make  the  best  of  their  way, 
while  they  could,  to  the  rescuing  vessels.  It  was  merely  a question 
whether  they  should  leave  their  ships  and  save  their  lives,  or  stand  by 
their  ships  and  perish  with  them. 

The  morning  of  the  14th, of  September  came,  and  a sad  day  it  was  to 
the  crews  of  the  ice-bound  crafts.  At  noon  the  signals,  flags  at  the 
mast-heads,  union  down,  were  set,  which  told  them  the  time  had  come 


* A sheathing — in  this  case  copper — being  used. 

tThe  same  trperiment,  with  the  same  result,  was  tried  by  Captain  Redfield,  of  the 
brig  Victoria.  The  Kohola  and  Victoria  are  rated  as  barks  in  a succeeeding  page. 
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when  they  must  sever  themselves  from  their  vessels.*  As  a stricken 
family  feels  when  the  devouring  flames  destroy  the  home  which  was 
their  shelter,  and  with  it  the  little  souvenirs  and  priceless  memorials 
which  had  beeu  so  carefully  collected  and  so  earnestly  treasured,  so 
feels  the  mariner  when  compelled  to  tear  himself  from  the  ship  which 
seems  to  him  at  once  parent,  friend,  and  shelter.  In  these  vessels  lay  the 
result  of  all  the  toil  and  danger  encountered  by  them  since  leaving  home. 
Their  chests  contained  those  little  tokens  received  from  or  reserved  for 
friends  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  nothing  could  be  taken  with  them 
save  certain  prescribed  and  indispensable  articles.  With  heavy  hearts 
they  entered  their  boats  and  pulled  away,  a mournful,  almost  funereal, 
flotilla,  toward  where  the  vessels  lay  that  were  to  prove  their  salvation. 
Tender  women  and  children  were  there  who,  by  their  presence,  sought 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a long  voyage  to  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
the. cold  north  wind  blew  pitilessly  over  the  frozen  sea,  chilling  to  the 
marrow  the  unfortunate  fugitives. 

The  first  night  out  the  wanderers  encamped  on  the  beach  behind  the 
sand  hills.  A scanty  supply  of  tire-wood  they  had  with  them  and  such 
drift-wood  as  they  could  collect  sufficed  to  make  a fire  to  protect  them 
somewhat  from  the  chilling  frost.  The  sailors  dragged  boats  over  the 
hills,  and  by  turning  them  bottom  upward  and  covering  them  with 

*Tho  following  protest  was  written  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  signed  by  all  the 
captains  on  the  following  day  before  abandoning  their  vessels  : 

“Point  Belciier,  Arctic  Ocean,  Sept.  12,  1871. 

“'Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  masters  of  whale-ships 
now  lying  at  Point  Belcher,  after  holding  a meeting  concerning  onr  dreadful  situation, 
havo  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  ships  cannot  be  got  out  this  year,  and  there 
being  no  harbor  that  we  can  get  our  vessels  into,  and  not  having  provisions  enough  to 
feed  our  crews  to  exceed  three  months,  and  being  in  a barren  country,  where  there  is 
neither  food  nor  fuel  to  be  obtained,  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
abandoning  our  vessels,  and  trying  to  work  our  way  south  with  our  boats,  and,  if 
possible,  get  on  board  of  ships  that  are  south  of  the  ice.  We  think  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  leave  a single  soul  to  look  after  our  vessels,  as  the  first  westerly  gale  will 
crowd  the  ice  ashore,  and  either  crush  the  ships  or  drive  them  high  upon  the  beach. 
Three  of  the  fleet  have  already  been  crushed,  and  two  are  now  lying  hove  out,  which 
have  been  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  are  leaking  badly.  We  have  now  five  wrecked 
crews  distributed  among  us.  We  have  barely  room  to  swing  at  anchor  between  the 
pack  of  ice  and  the  beach,  and  wo  are  lying  in  three  fathoms  of  water.  Should  we  be 
cast  on  the  beach  it  would  be  at  least  eleven  months  before  we  could  look  for  assistance^ 
and  in  all  probability  nine  out  of  ten  would  die  of  starvation  or  scurvy  before  the  open- 
ing of  spring. 

“Therefore,  we  havo  arrived  at  these  conclusions  : After  the  return  of  our  expedition 
under  command  of  Capt.  D.  R.  Frazer,  of  the  Florida,  he  having  with  whale-boats 
worked  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Blossom  Shoals,  and  found  that  the  ice  pressed 
ashore  the  entire  distance  from  our  position  to  the  shoals,  leaving  in  several  places 
only  sufficient  water  for  our  boats  to  pass  through,  and  this  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  frozen  over  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  would  cut  off  our  retieat,  e\  en  by 
the  boats,  as  Captain  Frazer  had  to  work  through  a considerable  quantity  of  young 
ice  during  his  expedition,  which  cut  up  his  boats  badly.” 

(Signed  by  the  masters.) 
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sails,  made  quite  comfortable  habitations  for  the  women  and  children. 
The  rest  made  themselves  comfortable  as  best  they  could. 

“On  the  second  day  out,”  says  Captain  Preble,  “ the  boats  reached 
Blossom  Shoals,  and  there  spied  the  refuge-vessels  lying  five  miles  out 
from  shore,  and  behind  a tongue  of  ice  that  stretched  like  a great  penin- 
sula ten  miles  farther  down  the  coast,  and  around  the  point  of  which 
the  weary  crews  were  obliged  to  pull  before  they  could  get  aboard.  The 
weather  here  was  very  bad,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  southwest, 
causing  a sea  that  threatened  the  little  craft  with  annihilation.  Still 
the  hazardous  journey  had  to  be  performed,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  in  setting  about  it.  * * * * All  submitted  to  this  new  dan- 

ger with  becoming  cheerfulness,  and  the  little  boats  started  on  their 
almost  hopeless  voyage,  even  the  women  and  children  smothering  their 
apprehensions  as  best  they  could.  On  the  voyage  along  the  inside  of 
the  icy  point  of  the  peninsula  everything  went  moderately  well ; but 
on  rounding  it,  they  encountered  the  full  force  of  a tremendous  south- 
west gale  and  a sea  that  would  have  made  the  stoutest  ship  tremble. 
In  this  fearful  sea  the  whale-boats  were  tossed  about  like  pieces  of  cork. 
They  shipped  quantities  of  water  from  every  wave  which  struck  them, 
requiring  the  utmost  diligence  of  all  hands  at  bailing  to  keep  them 
afloat.  Everybody’s  clothing  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  freez- 
ing brine,  while  all  the  bread  and  flour  in  the  boats  was  completely 
spoiled.  The  strength  of  the  gale  was  such  that  the  ship  Arctic,  after 
getting  her  portion  of  the  refugees  on  board,  parted  her  chain-cable  and 
lost  her  port  anchor,  but  brought  up  again  with  her  starboard  anchor, 
which  held  until  the  little  fleet  was  ready  to  sail.” 

By  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  all  were  distributed 
among  the  seven  vessels  that  formed  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  that  sailed 
for  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  previous  spring.  Not  a person  was  lost  to  add 
to  the  grief  already  felt  or  to  increase  the  gloom  of  their  situation.  To 
the  Europa  was  assigned  280  ; to  the  Arctic,  250;  to  the  Progress,  221 ; 
to  the  Lagoda,  195  ; to  the  Daniel  Webster,  113 ; to  the  Midas,  100 ; and 
to  the  Chance,  GO:  in  all  1,219  souls  in  addition  to  their  regular  crews. 
On  the  21th  of  October  the  larger  portion  of  these  vessels  reached  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  remaining  ones  of  the  seven  speedily  followed.* 

* The  names  of  the  beleaguered  fleet  were  : from  New  Bedford,  harks  Awasbonks, 
value,  $58,000;  Concordia,  $75,000 ; Contest,  $40,000 ; Elizabeth,  $60,000 ; Emily  Mor- 
gan, $00,000;  Eugenia,  $50,000;  Fanny,  $58,000 ; Gay  Head,  $40,000 ; George,  $40,000 ; 
Henry  Taber,  $52,000;  John  Wells,  $40,000;  Massachusetts,  $46,000 ; Minerva,  $50,000 ; 
Navy,  $48,000;  Oliver  Crocker,  $48,000;  Seneca,  $70,000;  William  Rotch,  $45,000; 
ships  George  Howland,  $43,000 ; Reindeer,  $40,000 ; Roman,  $60,000;  Thomas  Dickason, 
$50,000.  From  New  London,  bark  J.  D.  Thompson,  value  $45,000,  and  ship  Monticel.lo, 
$45,000.  From  San  Francisco,  barks  Carlotta,  value  $52,000 ; Florida,  $51,000  ; and  Vic- 
toria, $30,000.  From  Edgartown,  ships  Champion,  value  $40,000,  and  Mary,  $57,000. 
And  from  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  barks  Paira  Kohola,  $20,000  ; Comet,  $20,000 ; 
and  Victoria  2d  and  ship  Julian,  $40,000.  The  Honolulu  vessels  had  generally  Amer- 
ican owners,  having  been  placed  under  the  Hawaiian  flag  to  protect  them  from  rebel 
cruisers. 

Capt.  William  II.  Kelley,  who  commanded  the  Gay  Head,  visited  the  locality  the 
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On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  disaster,  more  particularly  in  New 
Bedford,  great  excitement  was  occasioned.  The  value  of  the  wrecked 
vessels  sailing  from  that  port  alone  exceeded,  with  their  cargoes,  one 
million  ot  dollars.  But  the  owners  of  whaling- vessels  were  not  the  men 
to  yield  supinely  to  a single  misfortune,  however  overpowering  it  might 
seem,  and  the  ensuing  year  twenty-seven  ships  were  busy  in  the  Arctic, 
and  in  187.3  twenty-nine  visited  that  precarious  sea. 

Still  whaling  in  general  continued  to  decline.  The  sun  of  its  destiny 
was  moving  toward  its  western  horizon.  Whether  some  modern  Joshua 
shall  command  it  to  stand  still,  or  whether  it  shall  move  still  nearer  its 
full  setting,  is  yet  uncertain.  Some  oil  will  still  be  used  until  its  perfect 
substitute  is  produced  at  so  low  a rate  that  the  expenses  of  whaling 
will  entirely  absorb  its  profits. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  entire  fleet  was  reduced  to  112  ships 
and  barks,  and  51  brigs  and  schooners,  having  a total  capacity  of 
37,828  tons.* 

Before  closing  this  chapter  it  would  be  well  to  see  to  what  causes  this 
decline  is  attributable.  Many  circumstances  have  operated  to  bring  this 
about.  The  alternate  stimulus  and  rebuff  which  the  fishery  received  as 
a short  supply  and  good  prices  led  to  additions  to  the  fleet  and  an  over- 
stock and  decline  in  values,  were  natural,  and  in  themselves  probably 


following  year,  and  wrote  home  the  condition  of  such  of  the  vessels  as  still  remained. 
The  Minerva  lay  at  the  entrance  to  Wainwright  Inlet,  as  good  in  hull  as  when  aban- 
doned. The  T.  Dickason  lay  on  her  beam-ends  on  the  bank,  bilged  and  full  of  water 
The  Seneca  was  dragged  by  the  ice  up  the  coast  some  distance  ; her  bowsprit  was  gone 
bulwarks  stove,  and  rudder  carried  away,  and  she  was  frozen  in  solid.  The  Reindeer 
sank,  and  the  Florida  was  ashore  on  Sea-Horse  Islands,  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  w'ere  either  carried  away  by  the  ice,  crushed  to  pieces,  or  burned 
by  the  natives.  The  Gay  Head  and  Concordia  were  burned  where  they  lay.  “The 
bark  Massachusetts  went  around  Point  Barrow.  There  was  one  white  man  on  board 
her  who  staid  up  here  last  winter.  He  made  his  escape  over  the  ice  this  summer,  and 
was  five  days  getting  back  to  the  shfps.  Ho  was  about  used  up  when  they  found  him 
this  summer.  The  natives  set  out  to  kill  him,  but  the  women  saved  him,  and  after- 
ward the  old  chief  took  care  of  him.  He  saved  a largo  quantity  of  bone,  but  the  na- 
tives took  it  away  from  him,  except  a small  quantity.  He  said  $150,000  would  not 
tempt  him  to  try  another  winter  in  the  Arctic.  Ho  said  that  four  days  after  we  left 
the  ships  last  year  the  water  froze  over  and  the  natives  walked  off  to  the  ships  ; and 
fourteen  days  after  there  came  on  a heavy  northeast  gale  and  drove  all  but  the  ground- 
ice  away,  (that  never  moved.)  Shortly  after  there  blew  another  northeast  gale,  and 
be  said  that  of  all  the  butting  and  smashing  he  ever  saw,  the  worst  was  among  those 
ships  driving  into  each  other  during  those  gales.  Some  were  ground  to  atoms,  and 
what  the  ice  spared  the  natives  soon  destroyed,  after  pillaging  them  of  everything  they 

pleased.”  . 

Since  writing  the  account  of  the  disaster  of  1871,  the  reports  have  been  received  of 

another  of  less°pecuniary  extent  but  more  appalling  in  its  effect  on  human  life.  '1  he 
fleet  for  1876  consisted  of  twenty  ships  and  barks.  Of  these,  twelve  are  reported  lost 
or  abandoned  in  the  Arctic.  Much  of  the  melancholy  story  seems  a duplicate  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  1871.  Again  the  fleet  had  entered  that  fatal  ocean  early  in  August,  and 
again  commenced  the  season’s  whaling  with  prospect  of  fair  success ; again  the  ice  com- 

* The  lowest  ebb  was  when  th* 

of  119  ships  and  barks,  and  44  brigs  and  schooners,  with  a capacity  ot  37, /33  tons.  ^ 
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formed  no  positive  impediment.  The  increase  in  population  would  Lave 
caused  an  increase  in  consumption  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  fishery  to  sup- 
ply, for  even  at  the  necessarily  high  prices  people  would  have  had  light. 
But  other  things  occurred.  The  expense  of  procuring  oil  was  yearly 
increasing  when  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  were  opened,  and  a source 
of  illumination  opened  at  once  plentiful,  cheap,  and  good.  Its  danger- 
ous qualities  at  first  greatly  checked  its  general  use,  but,  these  removed, 
it  entered  into  active,  relentless  competition  with  whale-oil,  and  it  proved 
the  more  powerful  of  the  antagonistic  forces. 

The  length  of  voyages  increased  from  two  years  for  a cargo  of  sperm 
and  from  nine  to  fifteen  months  for  a cargo  of  whale  oil  to  four  years 
to  fill  with  the  latter,  while  the  former  was  practically  abandoned  as  a 
separate  business *  * after  it  became  necessary  to  make  voyages  of  four, 
five,  and  even  six  years,  and  then  seldom  return  with  a full  cargo.  As 
a matter  of  necessity  the  fitting  of  ships  became  far  more  expensive,! 

menced  closing  around  them  ; again  they  cherished  delusive  hopes  that  a strong  gale 
would  drive  it  off-shore  and  afford  them  a means  of  escape,  and  again  these  hopes  were 
doomed  to  a bitter  disappointment.  Again  the  masters  decided  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  their  vessels,  and  again  the  abandonment  was  accomplished.  Here  the  paral- 
lel ceases.  Several  men  perished  from  exposure  in  journej  iug  from  oue  beleaguered 
vessel  to  another  apparently  more  safe,  and  many  died  on  the  toilsome,  perilous  march 
and  voyage  to  the  rescuing  ships.  Many  more  preferred  to  stay  by  the  ships  aud  risk 
their  chances  of  surviving  during  the  terrible  Arctic  winter  to  assuming  the  nearer  aud, 
to  them,  apparently  no  less  dangerous  alternative  of  an  immediate  escape.  These  men 
are  still  there,  and  there  seems  no  feasible  way  to  communicate  with  them  until  the 
summer  of  1877.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  Arctic  navigators  and  by  the  condition 
of  several  of  the  former  abandoned  fleet  when  found  in  the  ensuing  season,  their  chance 
for  a comfortable  survival  seems  good,  unless  attacked  by  the  avaricious  natives.  Pro- 
visions and  fuel  are  reported  amply  sufficient  for  them,  and  with  the  first  clearwater 
of  1877  ready  hands  and  willing  hearts  will  hasten  to  their  assistance.  Fifty-three  men 
remained,  and  three  hundred  mado  their  escape.  The  names  of  the  lost  and  abandoned 
vessels  with  their  approximate  values,  not  including  cargoes,  are  as  follows:  (Of  these 
the  Arctic  is  reported  lost;  the  others  abandoned.)  From  New  Bedford,  the  Acors 
Barns,  $36,000 ; Camilla,  $30,000 ; Cornelius  Howland,  $40,000;  James  Allen,  $30,000 ; 
Java  2d,  $26,000;  Josephine,  $40,000;  Marengo,  $40,000;  Mount  Wollaston,  $32,000; 
Onward,  $40,000 ; and  St.  George,  $36,000.  From  San  Francisco,  the  Clara  Bell,  $24,000. 
And  from  Honolulu,  the  Arctic,  $32,000,  aud  Desmond,  $24,000.  A total  loss  of  $442,000. 
The  estimated  value  of  reported  cargoes  is  about  $375,000  more. 

* Always  excepting,  of  course,  Atlantic  whalers.  Sperm-whaling  in  the  Atlantic  has 
always  been  pursued  by  the  bulk  of  the  Provincetown  vessels  and  by  quite  a fleet  of 
schooners  and  brigs  from  other  ports.  There  is  an  occasional  revival  of  this  pursuit  in 
larger  vessels  at  intervals  of  a few  years,  at  present  soino  of  the  most  successful  voy- 
ages being  made  by  ships  and  barks  cruising  for  sperm  whales  in  this  ocean. 

t The  cost  of  fitting  of  late  years  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
return.  Thus,  in  17(J0,  a ship  carrying  1.900  barrels  of  oil  would  be  fitted  for  a two- 
years’ sperm  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  $12,000,  while  in  1858,  with  a 
doubled  capacity,  the  length  of  the  average  voyage  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
cost  of  fitting  had  increased  to  about  $65,000.  But  few  people  have  an  idea  of  tbo 
amount  and  variety  of  occupations  to  which  the  fitter-out  of  a whale-ship  pays  trib- 
ute. In  1765  the  schooner  Lydia,  of  Edgartown,  Capt.  Peter  Pease,  nsed  the  following 
articles  in  fitting  for  her  whaling-cruise:  5 barrels  beef,  6 barrels  pork,  1,200  pounds 
bread,  60  pounds  butter,  3 small  cheeses,  500  pump-nails,  2 wine-glasses,  600  board-nails, 
1,500  shingle-nails,  24  deck-nails,  30  spikes,  1 mallet,  1 dipsy-line,  2 scrapers,  1 adze,  2 
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a rivalry  in  the  furnishing  adding  perhaps  considerably  to  the  outlay. 
Vessels  were  obliged  to  retit  each  season  at  the  various  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  usually  at  the  port  of  Honolulu  when  passing  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  bills  drawn  upon  the  owners  on  these  occasions  were  so  enor- 


ases,  5 spades,  1 tunnel,  4 barrels  flour,  12  bushels  corn,  14  bushels  meal,  100  pounds 
rice,  2 barrels  rum,  55  gallons  molasses,  20  pounds  candles,  314  feet  boards,  230  feet 
boat-boards,  600  fathoms  tow-line,  130  fathoms  main-warp,  28  guns,  12  lances,  3 cod- 
lines, 2 log-lines,  6 gimlets,  3 skeins  twine,  6 bowls,  6 knives  and  forks,  6 plates,  4 
pounds  tea,  5 pounds  chocolate,  15  pounds  coffee,  100  pounds  sugar,  50  pounds  hog’s-fat,  5 
bushels  beans,  1 platter,  2 brooms,  2 hour-glasses,  1 lantern,  50  pounds  spun  yarn,  4 
pump-bolts,  3 pump-brakes,  6 upper  boxes,  4 lower  boxes,  1 pump-hook,  1 draw-bucket, 

2 cedar  pails,  1 hand-pump,  2 finishing-planes,  1 pound  pepper,  1 speaking-trumpet,  2 
half-minute  glasses,  1 punch-bowl,  6 tea-cups  and  saucers,  H pounds  powder  and  shot, 

1 drawingkuife,  1 candlestick,  3 skeins  marling,  3 skeins  housing,  8 spare  blocks,  1 cat- 
block,  40  fathoms  spare  rigging,  1 sounding-lead,  1 boat-hook,  12  sail-needles,  18  yards 
mending-cloth,  1 penknife,  1 jackknife,  10  pounds  chalk,  1 bung-borer,  3 chisels,  1 
handsaw,  1 large  hammer,  1 pump-hammer. 

The  ship  Beaver,  of  Nantucket,  which  sailed  for  a Pacific  sperm  whaling  voyage  in 
1791,  cost,  with  her  outfit,  $10,212.  She  was  a ship  of  240  tons,  carried  17  men,  and 
required  in  outfitting,  among  other  articles,  400  iron-hooped  casks  (this  was  before  iron 
came  into  general  use  for  this  purpose,  and  the  remainder  of  her  casks,  to  the  capacity 
of  1,400  barrels,  were  wooden-h'ooped),  40  barrels  of  salt  provisions,  3£  tons  bread,  30 
bushels  beans  and  peas,  1,000  pounds  of  rice,  40  gallons  molasses,  24  barrels  of  flour. 
All  the  additional  provisions  used  were  200  pounds  of  bread.  She  made  a seventeen- 
months’  voyage. — (Macy.) 

The  whaling-fleet  in  1831  consisted  of  about  290  ships  and  barks,  (170  sperm  and 
120  right  whalers.)  This  fleet  required  in  outfitting,  among  other  things,  36,000  barrels 
of  flour,  30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  18,000  bolts  of  duck,  3,000  tons  ol  hoop-iron, 
6,000,000  staves,  2,000  tons  cordage,  besides  large  quantities  of  iron,  (for  harpoons, 
lances,  spades,  blubber-hooks,  and  camboose-grates,)  molasses,  rice,  beans,  peas,  corn, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  The  annual  consumption  of  copper  amounted  to  700,000  pounds. 

It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with  a very  great  degree  of  truth,  that  the  “ whaling- 
fleet  made  Honolulu,”  and  when  one  considers  for  how  many  years  large  fleets  of 
whalemen  (formerly  English,  French,  and  American,  but  latterly  exclusively  from  the 
latter  country,)  rendezvoused  there,  the  known  prodigality  of  the  sailor,  and  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  bills  for  refitting,  of  all  of  which  Honolulu  reaped  the  benefit,  it  w 
easy  to  believe  the  statement.  Several  merchants  removed  thence  also  from  the 
United  States  and  purchased  and  fitted  whaling- vessels  from  that  port,  the  first  whaler 
belonging  to  Honolulu  being  fitted  in  1832  by  Henry  A.  Pierce,  of  New  Bedford. 

The  principal  articles  used  in  fitting  out  the  whaling-fleet  sailing  from iNew  Bed- 
ford alone  in  1858,65  ships,  amounted  in  gross  to  $1,950  000  ami  included  1^0  bar- 
rels flour,  260  of  meal,  10,400  of  beef,  7,150  of  pork,  19,500  bushels  of  salt,  97  oOO  gal- 
lons molasses,  39,000  pounds  rice,  1,300  bushels  beans  ^ P°U 
78  000  of  sugar  78  000  of  butter,  19,500  of  cheese,  16,300  of  ham,  3~,.>C0  of  cod- 
fish, 18,000  of  coffee,  14,300  of  tea,  13,300  of  raisins,  1,950  bushels  corn  ^ofpota- 
, ’ , ’ » . .nn  1inrr,qs  vinegar,  2,000  pounds  sperm-candles,  32,o00  barrels 

fresh  water°  1 200  cords  oak  wood,  2G0°of  pine,  1.000,000  staves,  260,000  foot  heading, 

1 000  33,000  pounds  rivets  520,000 

of  sheath-nails,  55,000  of  coppering  nails,  400  ba.rels  tai,  /.l.i.ouu 


low-metal,  15,000  ^ ^ gr)}000  feet  pine  boards,  30,000 

pounds  cordage,  460  whale-boats  brieto,  200  casks  lime,  205,000 

feet  oars,  8,500  iron  poles,  22,o00  po  J ’yards  assorted  cotton-cloth,  130,000 

yards  canvas,  13,000  poun  s cotton  *«£ ^ linseed-oil,  400  gallons  turpen- 


gallons  white  lead,  5,200  pounds 

© __  i nnn  , 


pounds  tobacco,  39,000  ga, ™.  " — ' ^ , 000  galloM  other  liquors,  120  casks 
Hue,  13,000  pounds  paint*,  -.000  gallo  amounted  to  $130,000. 

powder,  besides  clothing,  &c.  The  advance  wa„e 
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mous  as  to  call  forth  loud  and  frequent  complaints;*  and  in  later  years 
the  only  available  western  fishery  was  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans,  where  disasters  were  the  rule  and  immunity  from  them  the  ex- 
ception, thereby  incurring:,  when  the  vessels  were  not  lost,  heavy  bills 
for  repairs,  besides  the  ordinary  ones  of  refitting. 

Again,  during  the  later  days  of  whaling,  more  particularly  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in  California,  desertions 
from  the  ships  were  numerous  and  often  causeless,  generally  in  such 
numbers  as  to  seriously  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  ship.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  voyages  were  broken  up  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  were  sunk  by  the  owners.  During  a portion  of  the  time  many 
ships  were  fired  by  their  refractory  and  mutinous  crews,  some  of  them 
completely  destroyed,  others  damaged  in  amounts  varying  from  a few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars.  Crews  would  apparently  ship 
simply  as  a cheap  manner  of  reaching  the  gold  mines,  and  a ship’s  com- 
pany often  embraced  among  its  number  desperadoes  from  various  na- 
tions, fit  for  any  rascality  which  might  best  serve  them  to  attain  their 
end.  They  took  no  interest  in  the  voyage,  nor  cared  aught  for  the  profit 
or  loss  that  might  accrue  to  the  owners.  In  order  to  recruit,  it  became 
necessary,  particularly  during  the  ten  years  next  succeeding  the  open- 
ing of  the  gold  mines,  to  offer  heavy  advance- wages,  and  too  often  these 
were  paid  to  a set  of  bounty -jumpers,  as  such  men  were  termed  in  the 
Army  during  the  late  war,  who  only  waited  the  time  when  the  ship 
made  another  port  to  clandestinely  dissolve  connection  with  her  and 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  next  ship.  Unquestionably  there 
were  times  when  men  were  forced  to  desert  to  save  their  lives  from 
the  impositions  and  severity  of  brutal  captains,  but  such  cases  were  un- 
doubtedly very  rare.  Formerly  the  crews  were  composed  almost  wholly 
of  Americans,  but  latterly  they  were  largely  made  up  of  Portuguese 
shipped  at  the  Azores,  a mongrel  set  shipped  anywhere  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America,  and  Kanakas  shipped  at  the  Pacific  islands. 
There  were  times,  when  the  California  fever  was  at  its  highest,  that  the 
desertions  did  not  stop  with  the  men,  but  officers  and  even  captains 
seem  to  vie  with  the  crew  in  defrauding  the  men  from  whose  hands  they 
had  received  the  property  to  hold  in  charge  and  increase  in  value. 

Another  source  of  loss  was,  strangely  enough,  to  be  found  in  the 

, * The  increased  cost  of  refitting  has  for  years  heen  a source  of  serious  concern  to 

ship-owners.  A meeting  of  agents  was  held  in  New  Bedford,  in  February,  I860,  to 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  this  evil.  Among  the  things  complained  of,  besides  tho 
enormous  charges,  were  the  extortions  of  consuls,  the  decisions  of  tho  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, tho  inducements  offered  to  sailors  to  desert,  &c.  The  New  London  Star,  in  1859, 
said  that  in  order  to  make  whaling  profitable  business  must  be  done  where  the  vessel 
is  owned,  not  one-fourth  in  New  London  and  three-fourths  in  Honolulu ; however 
poorly  a ship  did  in  tho  aggregate,  Honolulu  fared  just  as  woll.  “All  the  business 
must  be  done  in  the  home  port  to  make  it  profitable,  and  the  sooner  whaling-merchants 
withdraw  their  ships  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  better  it  will  bo  for  all  concerned. 
The  deluge  of  oil  that  is  thrown  into  the  eastern  market  by  holding  it  at  the  islands 
until  some  freighter  wants  a cargo,  and  then  sending  it  home,  operates  with  great 
detriment  to  tho  holders  of  oil  at  the  home  ports.” 
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course  of  the  consular  agents  sent  out  by  our  Government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  whalemen.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  at  the 
extortionate  charges  and  percentages  demanded  by  many  of  these 


men.* 

As  another  important  source  of  the  decline  in  this  business  must  be 
regarded  the  scarcity  aud  shyness  of  whales.  Prior  to  the  year  1830,  a 
ship  with  a capacity  for  2,000  barrels  would  cruise  in  the  Paciiic  Ocean 
and  return  in  two  years  with  a cargo  of  sperm-oil.  The  same  ship  might 
go  to  Delago  or  Woolwich  Bay  aud  fill  with  whale-oil  in  about  fifteen 
months,  or  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  return  in  nine  months  full  of  the 
oil  peculiar  to  the  whales  of  those  seas;  but,  as  has  been  previously  re- 
marked, this  has  all  changed,  aud  the  length  of  the  voyage  has  become 
entirely  disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oil  returned. 

Briefly,  then,  this  is  the  case.  Whaling  as  a business  has  declined  ; 
1st,  from  the  scarcity  and  shyness  of  whales,  requiring  longer  and  more 
expensive  voyages  ; 2d,  extravagance  in  fitting  out  and  in  refitting ; 3d, 
the  character  of  the  men  engaged;  4th,  the  introduction  of  coal-oils. 

Of  late  years  sperm  whaling  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  revived 
with  some  success,  but  the  persistency  with  which  any  field  is  followed 
up,  makes  its  yield  at  least  but  temporary.  It  may  perhaps  be  a ques- 
tion worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  it  is  policy  tor  the  United 
States  Government  to  introduce  the  use  of  coal-oils  into  its  light  house 
and  similar  departments,  to  replace  the  sperm-oil  now  furnished  from 
our  whaling  ports,  and  thus  still  further  hasten  the  ultimate  abandon- 
ment of  a pursuit  upon  the  resources  of  which  it  draws  so  heavily  in 
the  day  of  its  trouble,!  or  whether  this  market— the  only  aid  asked  from 
the  Government— may  still  continue  at  the  expense  of  a few  dollars 

more  per  year.  


- In  many  cases  justice  (?)  seems  to  have  been  meted  more  in  accordance  with  the 
•equipments  of  the  income  of  our  representatives  than  with  those  of  abstract  right, 
ind  it  has  happened  that  the  case  of  an  arbitrary,  cruel  captain  against  some  unfor- 
tunately weak  and  impecunious  sailor  has  been  decided  on  the  time-honored  among 

barbarians)  maxims  that  “ might  makes  right,”  and ‘‘the 
t The  London  Mercantile  Gazette,  of  October  ‘22,  18o2,  said  . The  1A 

,au  8bips  engaged  in  the  Southern  whale-fishery  alone  would  of  themselves  be  nearly 
.an  ships  en„ageu  ru  so  shins-of-war  which  that  country  might  require 

sufficient  to  man  any  ordinary  ° ‘ idd  where  whalemen  have  undertaken 

to  send  to  sea.”  Instances  are  no  want  ng, . Capt!liu  Simmons,  of 

yeotnan’s  serv.ee  for  their  <»"»«£  ' Edward,  both  of  New  Bedford,  hearing 

the  Magnolia,  and  Capt.  John  S.  ■ imminent  danger,  landed  their 

that  the  garrison  at  San  Jos  . Lower  Berviccs  toWard  foreign  govern- 

crews  and  marched  to  its  relief.  Nor  ” for  when  the  government 

meutsiu  peace  less  honorable  to  the  conn  < aud  entire  and  disastrous  destruc- 

buildings  at  Honolulu  were  quenched  the  tlao.es 

tion  threatened,  American  wha  eraen  J l ^ rebellion,  of  5,956  naval  offi- 

al  ready  beyond  the  control  of  the  . • CoMwcticut  264,  New  Hampshire  175, 

cers,  Massachusetts  furnished  1,2~  >, 

Rhode  Island  102,  and  Vermont  81. 
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R— THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  WHALE-FISHERY. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  perils  encountered  in  this  pursuit,  perils 
arising  from  the  necessary  exploration  of  new7  fields  to  replenish  the  sup- 
ply which  constantly  fails  in  the  old,  perils  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  cruising-grounds  themselves  which  include  the  stormiest,  most  lal^- 
rin thine,  and  most  treacherous  of  seas,  aud  those  most  subject  to  ty- 
phoons, perils  arising  too  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling  to  the 
men  themselves,  the  casualties  are  no  more  at  least  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  follow  the  sea  in  other  pursuits.  Shipwrecks  there  are, 
dreary  boat- voyages  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with  the  terrible  accompani- 
ments of  death  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  men  fall  victims  to  the 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  gigantic  object  of  their  pursuit.  Ships  sail 
from  port  and  are  never  heard  of  more,  or  if  heard  of,  it  is  the  casual 
report  of  some  passing  vessel,  ships  to  which  the  beautiful  language  of 
Irving  is  most  appropriate,  that  have  too  truly  “ gone  down  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  tempest;  their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of 
the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them  aud 
no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  end.”  But  with  a greater  risk  there 
seems  to  be  no  greater  mortality  thau  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
merchant  service. 

No  nobler  class  of  men,  no  more  skillful  navigators,  ever  trod  any 
deck  than  those  who  have  shipped  upon  our  whalemen.  Those  in  com- 
mand are  brave  and  daring  without  recklessness,  quick  to  act  in  an 
emergency,  but  prudently  guarding  the  lives  of  their  men  and  the  safety 
of  their  ship  ; self-reliant  but  self-possessed.*  Every  ship  is  fully 
manned,  and  discipline  is  intended  to  be  fully  enforced ; hence  when  im- 
mediate action  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  storm  or  other 
threatening  circumstances,  there  is  no  lack  of  ready  hands  to  execute 
any  order  which  may  issue  from  those  in  authority. t 

It  is  appropriate,  however,  in  a work  of  this  nature,  to  notice  some  of 
the  many  incidents  and  accidents  which  have  occurred,  and  of  which 
an  account  has  been  transmitted. 

Classifying  these  somewhat  chronologically,  one  of  the  earliest  re- 

* “ The  highest  testiinouy  to  the  seamanship  of  our  whalemen  is  that  the  rate  of  in- 
surance on  the  American  is  just  one-half  of  that  on  the  British  vessels  engaged  in 
the  service.” — (Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  p.  56.) 

t Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  August,  1857  : “Therelives  in  affluence 
at  Nantucket,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  full  possession  of  a sound  intel- 
lect, and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  respect  and  affection  which  a well-spent  life  com- 
mands, a retired  whaling  captain,  the  keel  of  whose  ship  never  touched  the  bottom— 
who  was  never  at  sea  a day  without  going  aloft  except  in  a gale  of  wind— who  never 
lost  a man  by  abandonment  or  otherwise,  or  bad  one  off  duty  more  than  a week  by 
sickness — who  never  lost  but  one  spar,  though  distinguished  for  many  short  passages— 
who  never  returned  from  a voyage  without  a full  cargo  of  sperm-oil.  He  had  sixteen 
apprentices,  mostly  uneducated  boys  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  whom  he  instructed 
and  trained  to  his  own  calling,  and  every  one  of  these  he  has  lived  to  see  in  respectable 
standing,  and  several  of  them  holding  high  rauk  as  shipmasters.” 
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corded  accidents  (not  previously  mentioned  in  this  work)  was  the  one 
which  be  el  the  ship  Union,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Edmund  Gardner 
master,  which  sailed  from  Nantucket  on  the  19th  of  September,  1807 
for  Brazil  Banks.  When  twelve  days  out,  running  along  at  the  mte  of 
about  seven  miles  an  hour,  she  struck  on  a sperm  whale  with  sufficient 
foice  to  bieak  two  timbers  on  the  starboard  bow*  The  pumps  were 
immediately  manned,  but  the  water  came  in  through  the  break  so 
rapidly  that  it  became  evident  that  the  certain  destruction  of  the  ship 
was  only  being  briefly  postponed,  and  preparations  were  made  by  Cap- 
tain Gardner,  who  was  a young  man  and  this  his  first  voyage  as  com- 
mander, to  leave  her.  The  boats  were  lowered,  and  provisions,  water, 
fireworks,  books,  and  nautical  instruments,  whatever,  in  fact,  they  could 
safely  carry,  and  which  would  be  of  use,  were  stowed  away  in  them. 
By  midnight — only  two  brief  hours  after  the  accident— the  water  was 
up  between  decks,  and  an  immediate  departure  was  inevitable.  This 
was  accomplished,  though  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  as  a heavy 
swell  was  running.  The  crew,  sixteen  in  number,  left  the  ship  in  three 
boats,  but  the  increased  risk  of  separation  led  them  to  divide  thern- 
seh  es  between  two  boats  and  abandon  the  third.  The  course  of  the 
prevailing  wind,  which  was  northwest,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
made  it  imperative  upon  them  to  steer,  not  for  Newfoundland,  which 
was  perhaps  the  nearest,  but  for  one  of  the  Azores,  which  was  the  most 
easily  accessible  laud. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  October  the  men  rigged  sails  for  the 
boats,  and  thus  not  only  progressed  with  greater  speed,  but  relieved 
themselves  of  the  fatigue  of  rowing.  During  the  nights  of  the  2d  and 
3d  the  wind  blew  a gale,  and  during  a portion  of  the  time  they  were 
compelled  to  lash  the  boats  together  and  let  them  drift.  By  the  4th  of 
October  they  were  obliged  to  allowance  themselves  to  three  quarts  of 
water  and  sixteen  cakes  for  the  whole  company  for  twenty-four  hours. 


* Quite  a number  of  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  Marco  Paulo  mentions,  as 
long  ago  as  1298,  that  many  of  the  Chinese  junks  have  as  many  as  thirteen  compart- 
ments in  the  hold  “to  guard  against  accidents  which  may  cause  the  vessel  to  leak, 
such  as  striking  a rock,  or  being  attacked  by  a whale.  This  last  circumstance  is  not 
unusual ; for  during  the  night  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  waves  raises  a foam 
that  invites  the  hungry  animal,  which,  hoping  to  hud  food,  rushes  violently  against 
the  hull,  and  often  forces  out  a part  of  the  bottom.”  Sir  William  Mouson  also  says  the 
same  kind  of  accident  happened  to  the  ship  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  off  the 
Burlings  in  1791,  a week  before  his  capture,  “ the  ship  giving  stem  to  a whale  that  lay 
asleep  on  her  back  above  the  water.  The  accident  was  so  strange  and  rare  that  it 
amazed  the  company,  who  gave  a sudden  shriek,  thinking  the  ship  had  loundered  upon 
a rock  ; but  looking  overboard  they  beheld  the  sea  all  bloody,  which  comloited  them, 
conceiving  it  to  be,  as  they  found  it  was,  a stem  upon  a whale.”  He  also  mentions  the 
foundering  of  a ship  from  the  same  cause.  \\  intlirop  (ii,  p.  • ) says,  One  oi  the  ships, 
which  came  this  summer  (1640),  struck  upon  a whale  with  a lull  gale,  w hicli  put  the 
ship  a stays  ; the  whale  struck  the  ship  on  her  bow,  with  her  tail  a little  above  water, 
& brake  the  planks  and  six  timbers  and  a beam,  and  staved  two  hogsheads  of  vinegar.” 
In  March,  1796,  the  ship  Harmony,  of  Rochester,  Capt.  George  Blankenship,  ran  upon 
a whale  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  was  stove  and  suuk.  The  crew  were  saved,  but 
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When  at  length  they  landed,  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  on  the  island 
of  Flores,  their  stock  of  water  was  already  exhausted.  They  had  been 
at  sea  seven  days  and  eight  nights,  and  in  that  time  had  rowed  and 
sailed  nearly  GOO  miles.* 

The  accidents  resulting  from  belligerent  whales  are  numerous  and 
well  authenticated.  At  times  it  has  happened  that  in  their  rage  they 
have  attacked  even  ships,  apparently  treating  the  boats  as  beneath 
their  notice.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  are  the 
attacking  and  sinking  of  the  ships  Essex,  of  Nantucket,  and  Ann  Alex- 
ander, of  New  Bedford. 

The  former  ship,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  George  Pollard,  jr., 
sailed  from  Nantucket  on  the  12th  of  August,  1819,  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  occurred  until  the 
20th  of  November,  1819.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  ship  being  in 
latitude  0°  40'  south,  longitude  119°  west,  whales  were  discovered,  and 
all  three  boats  were  lowered  iu  pursuit,  the  ship  being  brought  to  the 
wind  and  lying  with  her  maintop  sail  hove  aback  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  contest.  The  mate’s  boat  soon  struck  a whale,  but  a blow  of  his 
tail  opening  a bad  hole  in  the  boat,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  from  him, 
and  devote  their  entire  attention  to  keeping  afloat.  By  stuffing  jackets 
into  the  hole,  and  keeping  one  man  constantly  bailing,  they  were  en- 
abled to  check  the  flow  of  the  water  and  reach  the  ship  in  safety.  In 
the  mean  time  the  captain’s  and  second  mate’s  boats  had  fastened  to 
another  whale,  and  the  mate,  heading  the  ship  for  them,  set  about  over- 
hauling his  boat  preparatory  to  lowering  again.  While  doing  this  he' 

the  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost.  In  March,  1855,  the  British  schooner  Waterloo  was 
attacked  and  sunk  by  a whale  in  the  North  Sea.  In  1859  the  ship  Herald  of  the 
Morning  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  leaking  badly,  having  been  struck  by  a large 
sperm-whale  off  Cape  Horn.  She  was  found  to  have  started  seven  feet  of  her  stem  as 
far  as  the  wood  ends,  and  to  have  carried  away  both  bobstays.  The  whale  spouted  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  Iu  1865  the  British  schooner  Forest  Oak,  on  her  passage  from 
Boston  to  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  struck  a whale  with  such  force  as  to  nearly  knock  her  fore- 
mast out.  She  was  going  at  the  time  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour.  In  1873  the 
three-masted  schooner  Watauga,  of  Washington,  N.  C.,  was  wrecked  on  a reef  off  one 
of  the  West  Indies.  She  was  originally  a side-wheel  Steamer,  and  was  of  200  tons 
register.  “While  running  along  with  a fine  six  or  seven  knot  breeze,  a sudden  and 
heavy  shock  and  jar  was  felt,  and  all  supposed  that  tho  vessel  had  scudded  into  a 
sea  with  violence.  The  next  moment  a pair  of  whales  were  seen  close  alongside  to  lee- 
ward. One  of  them  seemed  frisky  enough,  and  made  off  rapidly,  but  the  other  seemed 
loggy,  moved  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  presently  disclosed  a huge  gash  in  his  side, 
from  which  the  blood  was  issuing  and  coloring  the  sea  about  him.  The  Watauga 
passed  on,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  the  whale,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  false 
stem  was  torn  off,  her  main  stem  split,  and  the  wood  ends  started.  The  bobstay  had, 
of  course,  parted,  and  the  bowsprit  was  adrift.  * * * She  was  with  difficulty  kept 

free  until  she  had  made  Point  Peter,  where  temporary  repairs  were  made  to  enable  her 
to  reach  home.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Washington  she  was  repaired,  and  the  damage 
found  to  exceed  $700.” — (Preble’s  Notes  on  Whales  and  Whaling.)  In  1860  the  steamer 
Eastern  City,  en  route  for  St.  John,  ran  into  a humpback  whale  60  feet  long,  displacing 
her  cutwater. 

* Macy,  pp.  237  to  242. 
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1 , oulF»  mugtn  oil,  and  made  direetlv  for  Hiptps 

sel,  gomg  at  a velocity  of  about  three  miles  an  hour  , ,, 

advancing  at  about  the  samp  roto  , f , _ ’ am  ^ssex 

ordered  the  bov  attblZ , sPeed*  Scarcely  had  the  mate 

ordered  the  boy  at  the  helm  to  put  it  hard  up,  when  the  whale  with  a 

^ “ the  Shlp  **  ^ ^ad  just  forward1  of 

PondPn  p uT’  w p’  SayS  tlie  mate’  from  whose  account  this  is 
condensed  brought  up  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  if  she  had  struck 

a rock,  and  trembled  tor  a few  seconds  like  a leaf.”  The  whale  passed 
u^er  the  vessel,  scraping  her  keel  as  he  went,  came  up  on  the  leS 
side  of  her,  and  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  apparently  stunned, 
toi  about  a moment;  he  then  started  suddenly  off  to  leeward.  Mr. 
C ase  immediately  had  the  pumps  rigged  and  set  going.  At  this  time 
the  vessel  was  beginning  to  settle  at  the  head,  and  the  whale,  about 
100  3 aids  off,  was  thrashing  the  water  violently  with  his  tail,  and  open- 
ing and  closing  his  jaws  with  great  fury.  Signals  had  been  set  for  the 
letuin  of  the  other  boats,  for  the  ship  had  already  settled  quite  rapidly 
and  Mr.  Chase  had  given  her  up  as  lost.  “ I,  however,”  writes  he,’ 
“ordered  the  pumps  to  be  kept  constantly  going,  and  endeavored  to 
collect  my  thoughts  tor  the  occasion.  I turned  to  the  boats,  two  of 
which  we  then  had  with  the  ship,  with  an  intention  of  clearing  them 
away,  and  getting  all  things  ready  to  embark  in  them,  if  there  should 
be  no  other  resource  left ; and  while  my  attention  was  thus  engaged  for 
a moment,  I was  aroused  with  the  cry  of  a man  at  the  hatchway,  ‘Here 
he  is— he  is  making  for  us  again.’  I turned  around  and  saw  him  about 
100  rods  directly  ahead  of  us,  coming  down  apparently  with  twice  his 
ordinary  speed,  and  to  me  at  that  moment  it  appeared  with  tenfold 
fury  and  vengeance  in  his  aspect.”  A line  of  foam  about  a rod  iu  width, 
made  with  his  tail,  which  he  continually  thrashed  from  side  to  side, 
marked  his  oncoming.  Mr.  Chase  hoped,  by  putting  the  helm  hard  up, 
the  vessel  might  cross  the  line  of  the  whale’s  approach,  and  the  second 
shock  be  avoided,  and  instantly  gave  orders  to  that  effect;  but  scarcely 
had  the  course  of  the  ship,  already  somewhat  waterlogged  probably, 
been  changed  a single  point,  when  the  head  of  the  whale  crashed  into 
her  bows,  staving  them  completely  in  directly  under  the  cat-head.  The 
speed  of  the  whale  at  this  time  was  about  six  miles  an  hour,  the  Essex 
moving  at  about  one-half  of  that  rate.  After  the  second  assault  the 
whale  passed  under  the  ship  as  before,  and  out  of  sight  to  the  leeward. 

Whatever  was  to  be  done  now,  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch. They  were  in  mid  ocean,  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  their  ship  rapidly  settling  beneath  them,  and  nothing  to 
save  them  but  frail  open  boats,  each  of  which  must  of  necessity  be 
heavily  loaded.  The  lashings  of  the  spare  boat  were  cut,  and  she  was 

* Iu  the  account  given  by  the  mate,  Mr.  Owen  Chase,  the  length  of  this  whale  is 

estimated  at  about  85  feet,  (p.  2G.) 
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carried  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  waist ; two  quadrants,  two  practi- 
cal navigators,  and  the  captain’s  and  mate’s  trunks  had  been  hurriedly 
secured  from  below  by  the  steward ; and  the  mate  had  saved  the  two 
binnacle  compasses.  Then,  as  the  ship  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends,  the 
boat,  into  which  these  articles  had  been  placed,  was  launched.  Not 
more  than  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  whale  had  first  attacked 
the  ship,  and  now  she  lay  full  of  water,  her  deck  scarcely  above  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  and  her  crew  abroad  on  the  ocean.  As  the  cap- 
tain and  second  mate  came  up  in  their  boats,  their  amazement  and  horror 
on  seeing  the  condition  of  their  late  home  cannot  be  described.  By 
order  of  Captain  Pollard  the  masts  were  cut  away  and  the  decks  were 
scuttled,  and  about  600  pounds  of  bread,  some  200  gallons  of  water,  a 
musket,  a small  canister  of  powder,  two  files,  two  rasps,  two  pounds  of 
boat  nails,  and  some  turtle  were  secured.  Each  boat  was  fitted  with 
two  masts,  and  a fiying-jib  and  two  sprit-sails  constructed  for  each  out 
of  the  lighter  canvas  of  the  ship.  The  boats  were  also  strengthened 
and  built  up  about  6 inches  above  the  gunwales  as  an  additional  meas- 
ure for  safety.  These  preparations  occupied  the  larger  portion  of  three 
days.  The  ship  was  now  rapidly  breaking  up,  and  the  captain  called  a 
council  of  the  officers  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  By  an  ob- 
servation taken  at  noon  on  the  22d  of  November  they  found  they  were 
in  latitude  0°  13'  north,  longitude  120°  west.  The  nearest  land  was  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  next  to  them  the  Society  Islands,  but  at  this  time 
the  Pacific  was  but  little  explored,  and  these  islands  were  presumably 
inhabited  by  savages  than  whom  the  very  elements  were  more  kind  and 
hospitable.  The  final  conclusion  then  was  to  make  for  the  coast  of 
Chili  or  Peru.  The  men  were  accordingly  apportioned  among  the  boats; 
the  mate’s  boat  being  the  weakest,  having  been  stove  several  times  and 
being  old  and  patched,  was  assigned  six,  while  the  other  two  carried  seven 
each.  The  record  of  the  passage  is  full  of  melancholy  interest,  but  too 
long  for  insertion  here.  It  tells  at  length  how,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
care,  a portion  of  their  miserable  pittance  of  bread  was  damaged  by  the 
freaking  of  heavy  seas  into  their  boats;  how  their  boats  were  damaged 
and  leaking  by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  water ; how  in  the  night  of 
November  the  23th  Captain  Pollard’s  boat  was  attacked  by  some  kind 
of  a fish  and  nearly  wrecked ; how  thirst,  consuming,  raving  thirst 
began  its  terrible  assault ; how  on  the  20th  of  December  they  landed  on 
Ducie’s  Island  ;*  how,  unable  to  find  subsistence  there,  they  again*  set 
sail,  after  leaving  three  of  their  number,  by  their  own  desire,  on  the 
island,  and  commenced,  on  the  27th  of  December,  to  make  the  perilous 
voyage  toward  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  2,500  miles.  The 
sad  recital  tells  us  that  on  the  10th  of  January  the  second  mate, 
Matthew  P.  Joy,  died  and  was  buried  at  sea,  if  indeed  the  simple 
launching  of  his  body  into  the  deep  by  his  feeble,  saddened  companions 
could  be  called  a burial;  that  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  January  the 


* Latitude  24°  40'  south,  longitude  124°  40'  west. 
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i>oats  became  separated  ; that  one  and  then  another  of  the  mate’s  crew 
became  enfeebled  and  died ; that  the  body  of  the  second  unfortunate 
was  dismembered,  the  llesh  cut  from  his  bones,  and  served  out  like  that 
of  an  animal  to  his  starving,  raving  comrades;  that  when  the  darkness 
of  despair  had  settled  upon  their  clouded,  tottering  minds  the  welcome 
cry  of  “A  sail”  was  given,  and  the  poor  wrecks  of  humanity  still  sur- 
viving in  the  mate’s  boat  were  picked  up,  on  the  17th  of  February,  by 
the  English  brig  Indian,  Capt.  William  Crozier,  and  treated  with  a 
brotherly  tenderness  and  humanity. 

The  captain’s  and  late  second  mate’s  boats  kept  together  until  the 
night  of  the  29th  of  January,  1820;  during  the  interval  between  the 
separation  from  the  mate  and  this  time  four  men  had  died  out  of  the 
two  boats,  and  their  bodies  furnished  their  comrades  with  their  only 
food.  The  captain’s  crew  became  at  last  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
drawing  lots  to  see  which  should  be  killed  to  furnish  sustenance  to  the 
survivors.  On  the  23d  of  February,  three  months  from  the  time  when 
they  left  their  shattered  ship,  Captain  Pollard  and  Charles  Ramsdale, 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  boat’s  crew,  were  picked  up  by  the  ship 


Daughin,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Zimri  Coffin.  The  third  boat  was  never 
heard  from.  The  three  men  left  on  Ducie’s  Island  were  afterward  res- 
cued. The  number  surviving  in  the  mate’s  boat  was  three.* 

The  fate  of  the  Ann  Alexander,  Capt.  John  S.  Deblois,  which  belonged 
to  and  sailed  from  New  Bedford  June  1, 1850,  was  not  less  sudden  than 
that  of  the  Essex,  and  had  her  crew  been  as  far  from  helping  hands  as 
was  that  of  the  latter  ship,  not  even  so  favorable  a record  as  the  mel- 
ancholy one  of  Captain  Pollard  and  his  men  would  have  been  left  of 
them,  and  the  Ann  Alexander  would  have  been  set  down  as  one  ot  those 
missing  ships  the  fate  of  which  will  be  forever  unknown. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Captain  Deblois,  having  reached  that  whaling 
locality  known  as  the  “Off-shore  Ground,”!  discovered  whales  at  about 
9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  boats  were  immediately  lowered  and  bj 
noon  the  mate’s  boat  was  fast  to  one.  The  whale  ran  a short  distance, 
and  then  turning  rushed  at  the  boat,  seized  it  m his  jaws,  and  iu  an 
instant  had  smashed  it  to  fragments  no  larger  than  a common  chair. 
Captain  Deblois  immediately  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  took  the  mate  s 
crew  into  bis  boat,  which,  this  being  done,  contained  eighteen  men. 
the  mean  time,  the  disaster  having  been  observed  from i the  ship  the 
waist-boat  was  dispatched  to  assist.  When  she  arrived  thee  « « 
divided,  the  mate  taking  command  of  the  wais  and  the ■ con 

tinning  with  his  own  (or  the  starboard)  boat,  and  the  attack  aasrecom 

. a t„  niinfle  to  the  terrible  privations  and  sufferings  under  - 

•Captain  Pollard  never ^ ^ to  it  ,f  possible.  His  next 

gone  on  Has  occasion,  am  wo.  . whicb  was  lost  on  a coral  reef  iu  (lie 

voyage  was  as  captain  of  the  sb  f . Captain  Pollard  was  on  the  night 

Paciiic  while  under  his  comman  . “ H was  employed  as  a deck  hand  ou 

police  in  Nantucket,  having  ab‘l“  'Q  some  of  its  earliest  trips, 

board  Fulton’s  first  steamboat  on  the  HuUsc  , 

t Latitude  5°  50'  couth,  longitude  102°  west. 
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meuced,  the  mate’s  boat  being  in  the  advance.  No  sooner  had  the  whale 
perceived  this  demonstration  than  he  again  turned  upon  the  mate,  and 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  avoid  the  assault  the  second  boat  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  lirst.  Again  Captain  Ueblois  picked  up  the 
swimming  crew,  and  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  ship.  The  situation 
had  become  exceedingly  critical,  for  the  whale  still  maintained  his 
hostile  demonstrations  toward  the  now  greatly  overloaded  boat.  They 
had  proceeded  but  little  distance  on  their  return  when  he  was  discov- 
ered, with  jaws  widely  open,  in  hot  pursuit.  Situated  as  they  were,  six 
or  seven  miles  from  their  ship,  with  an  enraged  whale  in  pursuit,  and 
no  rescuing  boat  at  hand,  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  but,  to  their 
surprise  and  joy,  the  monster  passed  without  harming  them,  and  they 
soon  regained  their  vessel.  Again  on  board,  a spare  boat  was  sent  to 
pick  up  the  oars  of  the  demolished  ones,  and  on  her  return  the  attack 
was  renewed  upon  the  cetacean  from  the  ship.  As  she  passed  him  a 
lance  was  thrown  into  his  head.  This  but  served  to  still  more  infuriate 
him,  and  he  again  resumed  the  offensive,  making  for  the  ship.  As  he 
came  near,  the  ATessel  was  hauled  on  the  wind,  and  the  whale  allowed  to 
go  past,  after  which  Captain  Deblois  again  advanced  his  ship  to  the 
attack,  but  when  within  about  fifty  rods  of  the  whale  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  settled  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
being  about  sundown,  the  attack,  so  far  as  the  sailors  were  concerned, 
was  given  up.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  whale. 

Captain  Deblois  had  been  standing  on  the  knight-heads,  iron  in  hand, 
ready  to  strike  when  the  ship  had  got  near  enough,  the  vessel  moving 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  per  hour.  Before  time 
enough  had  elapsed  for  him  to  change  his  position  he  discovered  the 
monster  rushing  toward  the  ship  at  a speed  of  fifteen  knots,  and  in  an 
instant  he  struck  her  a terrible  blow  about  two  feet  from  the  keel  and  just 
abreast  of  the  foremast,  shaking  her  with  as  much  violence  as  though 
she  had  struck  a rock,  and  breaking  a large  hole  through  her  bottom, 
through  which  the  water  poured  in  a rushing  stream.  As  soon  as  the 
extent  of  the  damage  was  discovered  by  Captain  Deblois,  he  ordered 
the  anchors  cut  away  and  the  cables  got  overboard,  that  the  ship  might 
be  lightened  as  much  as  possible.  One  anchor  and  cable  was  cleared, 
but  the  other  chain,  being  made  fast  around  the  foremast,  was  not  cast  off*, 
lie  also  hastib'  secured  his  chronometer,  sextant,  and  charts,  though 
the  water  had  invaded  the  cabin  to  a depth  of  three  feet.  The  boats 
were  cleared  away,  and  such  articles  of  necessity  as  it  was  possible  to 
get  were  put  into  them.  The  captain  made  another,  but  ineffectual, 
attempt  to  get  into  the  cabin,  and  then  ordered  the  boats  to  shove  off, 
he  being  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship,  which  was  already  on  her  beam- 
ends,  with  her  topgallant  yards  under  water,  and  being  obliged  to  throw 
himself  into  the  water  and  swim  to  the  nearest  boat. 

When  clear  of  the  vessel,  and  beyond  the  influence  that  her  sudden 
sinking  would  have  on  the  surrounding  water,  an  examination  was  made 
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of  their  stores,  which  were  found  to  consist  of  w n 
not  a mouthful  of  provisions  of -lnv  Vi  i • bree  £allons  of  water, 
boots  each  contained  eleven  men  and  s^l  laNlng  beeu  save(1!  Their 
that  it  required  unremitting  bailing  to  keep  ZVjoZ^011  ^ 

. U6Xf  morumg  afc  day1,ght,  the  vessel  being  still  above  water  the 

captain,  who  alone  dared  venture  od  board,  succeeded  in  cutting  away 

her  masts  with  a hatchet.  This  being  done,  she  righted.  The  crel  then 
went  on  board  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  whale  spades,  cut  aw,  y the 
cable  which  still  hung  around  the  foremast,  and  when  ^hat  went  over- 
board the  ship  sat  nearly  upright.  Holes  were  now  cut  in  the  decks, 
in  the  hope  ot  saving  some  provisions,  but  all  that  could  be  got  was  live 
gallons  of  vinegar  and  twenty  pounds  of  bread. 

It  must  have  been  with  indescribably  heavy  hearts  that  these  wrecked 
manners  set  off  from  the  so  lately  gallant  ship  that  had  been  for  mauv 
months  their  home,  and  to  which  they  must  have  become  attached,  as 
every  true  sailor  does  to  his  vessel.  On  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  in 
boats  which,  at  their  best,  are  but  frail  shells,  but  which  now  were  iu 
poor^conditiou,  and  leaking,  with  but  twelve  quarts  of  water,  aud  not  one 
full  day’s  stock  of  food,  their  situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  The  terrible 
alternative  was  forced  upon  them,  that  unless  a speedy  rescue  could  be 
effected,  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  life  of  one  or  more  of  their 
number  must  be  sacrificed  that  the  others  might  survive.  With  what 
horror  must  they  have  recalled  the  terrible  tale  of  the  loss  of  the  Essex, 
and  remembered  how,  one  by  one,  her  crew  wasted  away  and  died, 
or  how,  when  the  fearful  lottery  of  death  was  drawn,  a miserable  wreck 
of  a man,  a merely  animate  mass  of  skin  and  bones,  yielded  up  his  life 
to  prolong  that  of  his  comrades ! 

Happily  their  story  was  to  be  no  further  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
Captain  Pollard  and  his  men.  Steering  northerly,  hoping  to  reach  a 
rainy  latitude,  and  thereby  prolong  with  water  that  life  which  they 
had  no  food  to  sustain,  on  the  22d  of  August  they  sighted  a sail,  sig- 
nalled it,  and  to  their  indescribable  joy  were  seen,  and  soon  they  trod 
the  deck  of  the  ship  Nantucket,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  It i chard  C.  Gibbs.* 


* The  Honolulu  Friend,  dated  May  C,  1854,  reports  that  about  live  months  after  this 
disaster,  this  pugnacious  whale  was  taken  by  the  Rebecca  Simms,  of  New  Bedford. 
Two  of  the  Ann  Alexander’s  harpoons  were  found  in  him,  and  his  head  had  sustained 
serious  injuries,  pieces  of  the  ships’s  timbers  beiug  embedded  in  it.  Disease  had  robbed 
him  of  his  propensity  to  resist  attack  or  of  any  further  “ carrying  of  the  war  into  Africa.” 
He  yielded  to  his  captors  from  70  to  80  barrels  of  oil.  Among  other  cases  of  the  attack 
by  whales  upon  a ship  may  be  mentioned  one  where  the  Pocahontas  of  Holmes’s  Hole 
was  assailed.  Two  boats  had  been  lowerd,  and  one  had  fastened  to  a whale.  In  attempt-  ^ 
iug  to  lance  the  whale,  he  turned  upon  the  boat  and  crushed  it  to  atoms.  The  other  boat 
picked  up  the  crew  and  returned  to  the  vessel,  which  was  run  down  toward  the  victor 
in  the  previous  contest.  When  within  two  boat’s  length,  the  whale  turned  upon  the  ship, 
striking  her  bow  with  such  violence  as  to  start  one  or  two  planks  aud  break  one  or  two 
timbers  on  the  starboard  side.  The  Pocahontas  was  obliged  to  put  into  Rio  Janeiro,  leak- 
ing 250  strokes  per  hour.  The  merchant-ship  Cuban,  of  and  for  Greenock,  from  Demerara, 
in  1857  was  attacked  by  a whale,  which  struck  her  with  such  lorce  as  to  completely  stop 
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How  many  instances  of  the  destruction  of  ships  by*  whales  the  cata- 
logue of  “ missing  ” vessels  may  furnish  can  never  be  known,  but  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  that  some  of  those  ships  from  which  widows, 
fatherless  children,  and  sorrowing  relatives  have  sought  for  some  tidings 
or  some  memento  in  vain,  would  help  to  swell  the  list.  A few  brief 
days,  and  had  not  the  crew  of  the  Ann  Alexander  so  providentially  met 
a rescuer,  their  doom  must  have  been  sealed,  and  their  vessel  would 
have  appeared  on  the  marine  lists  simply  as  a “ missing  ” ship.  The  lands- 
man would  glance  casually  at  the  expression,  and  think  no  more  of  it. 
The  mariner  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  followed  the 
sea  would  read  the  word  with  a shudder  as  they  thought  of  the  probable 
sufferings,  privations,  and  possibly  horrible,  lingering  death  the  unfor- 
tunate crew  might  have  encountered.  Those  to  whom  the  word  meant 
far  more  than  an  empty  sound  would  think — “What  sighs  have  been 
wafted  after  that  ship  ! What  prayers  have  been  offered  up  at  the  de- 
serted fireside  of  home ! How  often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the 
mother  pored  over  the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of 
this  rover  of  the  deep  ! How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety, — 
anxiety  into  dread, — and  dread  into  despair!  Alas,  not  one  memento 
remains  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be  known  is,  that  she 
sailed  from  her  port  and  was  never  heard  of  more.” 

But  the  pugnacity  of  the  whale  is  rarely  directed  against  the  ships 
themselves,  so  rarely  that  when  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Essex 
reached  England,  some  of  the  prominent  British  journals  scouted  the 
tale  as  preposterous.  Scarcely  a whaleman,  however,  but  can  tell  some 
story  of  the  attacking  of  boats  by  these  monsters,  and  the  attacks  and 
parryings  require  on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of  the  boats  the 
utmost  nerve,  adroitness  and  precision.  A few  instances  of  this  kind 
it  may  be  well  to  briefly  mention. 

In  October,  1832,  the  ship  Hector,  of  New  Bedford,  Oapt.  John  O. 
Morse,  then  ninety  days  from  port,  “raised”  a whale,  and  lowered  for 
him.  But  while  the  crews  were  proposing  offensive  operations,  the 
whale  himself  took  the  initiative,  and  just  as  the  harpoon  struck  him  he 
struck  the  mate’s  boat,  staving  it  badly.  By  drawing  sails  under  her 
and  bailing,  the  boat  was  kept  afloat,  and  the  attack  resumed.  In  the 
mean  time  Captain  Morse  came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  mate  warned 
him  of  the  character  of  his  antagonist,  but  Captain  Morse  told  him  he 
had  along  lance  and  he  wanted  to  try  it.  Accordingly  the  Captain 

advanced  to  the  whale,  which  immediately  turned,  and,  taking  the  Cap- 

. . ■ ^ — 

her  headway.  As  she  was  a ship  of  500  tons,  deeply  laden,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  ten  knots  an  hour,  some  idea  can  he  gained  of  the  tremendous  momentum  of 
her  assailant. — (Ricketson’s  Hist,  of  New  Bedford,  p.  101.)  The  London  Punch  of 
December  G,  1851,  contained  a humorous  description  of  the  attack  on  the  Ann  Alex- 
ander. A similar,  though  not  so  disastrous  au  experience  befel  the  Pocahontas,  of 
Holmes’s  Hole,  in  1H50.  She  was  attacked  by  a large  bull  sperm  whale,  and  put  iuto  Rio 
Janeiro  for  repairs,  leaking  250  strokes  per  hour. 
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tain  s boat  in  bis  inoutb,*  held  it  on  end  and  shook  it  in  pieces  in  a mo- 
ment. Not  satisfied  with  this  he  chewed  up  the  boat-kegs  and  whatever 
appurtenances  to,  or  pieces  of  the  boat  came  in  his  way.  The  mate  now 
offered  to  pick  a crew  and  boat,  and  renew  the  fight,  to  which  sugges- 
tion the  captain  assented,  anti  with  the  best  and  most  experienced  men 
of  the  crew,  Mr.  Norton  again  essayed  to  capture  the  wrecker  of  boats. 
As  the  mate’s  boat  again  approached,  the  whale  again  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, and  the  order  was  given  to  “ stern  all  » for  their  lives.  For  half 
a mile  or  more  the  chase  was  continued,  the  crew  striving,  as  only  men  in  a 
desperate  situation  can  strive,  to  keep  clear  of  the  enraged  whale,  which 
followed  them  so  closely  as  several  times  to  bring  his  jaws  together 
within  G or  8 inches  of  the  head  of  the  boat.  watching  his  chance, 
as  the  monster  became  exhausted  and  turned  to  spout,  Mr.  Norton  suc- 
ceeded in  burying  his  lance  in  the  whale’s  vitals,  killing  him  almost  in- 
stantly. 

On  cutting  him  in,  two  irons  were  found  belonging  to  the  ship  Barclay, 
and  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  about  three  months  before  the 
first  mate  of  the  Barclay  had  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  him.  He 
made  ninety  barrels  of  oil.  Mr.  (afterward  captain)  Norton  mentioned 
this  as  the  first  instance  within  his  knowledge  where  a whale  attacked 
a boat  before  being  struck. 

In  1850,  Captain  Cook,  of  the  bark  Parker  Cook,  of  Provincetown, 
lowered  two  boats  for  a bull  sperm  whale.  The  nearest  boat  met  him 

* In  attacking  a boat  the  sperm  whale  will  sometimes  turn  upon  bis  back,  resuming 
bis  natural  position  to  breathe. 

In  1859,  Captain  Pierce,  of  the  Emerald  of  Now  Bedford,  wrote  home  that  he  had  had  an 
encounter  with  a “ digger”  whale,  and  after  nine  hours  of  hard  lighting,  had  killed 
and  sunk  him.  They  had  had  three  boats  stoveu,  lost  five  irons  and  seven  bombs,  and 
broken  several  oars  in  the  melee,  and  in  ti'yiug  to  haul  the  whale  up,  both  lines  had 
parted,  and  he  had  again  gone  down  in  forty  fathoms  of  water. 

Captain  Davis  thus  describes  the  whale-boat  and  its  fittings.  (See  Nimrod  of  the 
Sea,  p.  157)  : “ It  is  the  fruit  of  a century’s  experience,  and  the  sharpened  seuse  and 

ingenuity  of  an  inventive  people,  urged  by  the  peril  of  the  chase  and  the  value  of  the 
prize.  For  lightness  and  form  ; for  carrying  capacity  as  compared  with  its  w'eigbt 
and  sea-going  qualities  ; for  speed  and  facility  of  movement  at  the  word  ol  command ; 
for  the  placing  of  the  mon  at  the  best  advantage  in  the  exercise  ot  their  pover;  by  the 
nicest  adaptation  of  the  varying  length  ot  the  oar,  to  its  position  in  the  boat;  and 
lastly,  for  a simplicity  of  construction,  which  renders  repairs  practicable  onboard  the 
ship,  the  whale-boat  is  simply  as  perfect  as  the  combined  skill  of  the  million  men  who 
have  risked  life  and  limb  in  service  could  make  it.  This  paragon  of  a boat  is  28  feet 
long,  sharp,  and  clean  cut  as  a dolphin,  bow  and  stern  swelling  amidships  to  G feet, 
with  a bottom  round  and  buoyant.  The  gunwale  amidships,  22  inches  above  the  keel, 
rises  with  an  accelerated  curve  to  3/  inches  at  each  end,  and  this  rise  ol  bov\  and  stem, 
with  the  clipper-like  upper  form,  gives  it  a duck-like  capacity  to  top  the  oncoming 
waves,  so  that  it  will  dryly  ride  where  ordinary  boats  would  fill.  The  gunwales  and 
keel,  of  the  best  timber,  are  her  heaviest  parts,  and  gives  stillness  to  the  whole;  the 
timbers,  sprung  to  shape,  are  a half-inch  or  three-quarters  in  depth,  and  the  planking 
is  half-inch  wdiite  cedar.  Her  thwarts  are  inch  pine,  supported  by  knees  of  greater 
strength  than  the  other  timbers.  The  bow-oar  thwart  is  pierced  by  a 3-inch  hole 
for  the  mast,  and  is  double-kneed.  Through  the  cuddy-board  projects  a silk-bat-shaped 
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bead  on,  and,  when  abreast  of  tbe  bump,  tbe  boat-steerer  put  two  irons 
mto  bim.  Before  tbe  boat  could  be  brought  bead  on,  tbe  whale  broached 
halt  out  of  water  and  capsized  her,  tbe  line  fouling  tbe  boat-steerer’s 
leg,  almost  severing  it  from  tbe  body.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
be  cut  tbe  line,  and  tbe  other  boat  picked  up  tbe  upset  crew,  and  re- 
turned to  tbe  bark.  But  tbe  whale  was  not  satisfied  with  bis  victory 
over  tbe  boat.  Like  bis  fellow  destroyers  of  the  Essex  and  Ann  Alex- 
ander, be  aimed  at  a larger  prey.  Making  for  tbe  bark,  be  struck  her  a 
tremendous  blowr  prostrating  tbe  men  on  deck  and  burying  tbe  cutwater 
and  stern  up  to  tbe  planking  in  bis  head.  A second  time  be  struck 
the  vessel,  but  with  much  less  force.  In  tbe  mean  time  Captain  Cook 
got  bis  bomb-lance  ready  and  lowered  another  boat.  Three  times,  with- 
in eight  yards  of  bim,  tbe  captain  fired  tbe  lance  into  bis  body,  and 
eventually  made  bim  spout  blood,  though  with  every  piercing  of  the 
lance  be  rushed  open-mouthed  at  the  boat,  requiring  tbe  utmost  skill 
and  coolness  to  avoid  bim.  One  hundred  and  three  barrels  of  oil  was 

loggerhead,  for  subbing  and.  managing  tbe  running  line  ; the  stem  of  the  boat  is  deeply 
grooved  on  top,  the  bottom  of  the  groove  being  bushed  with  a block  of  Dad,  or  some- 
times a bronze  roller,  and  over  this  the  line  passes  from  the  boat.  Four  feet  of  the 
length  of  the  bow  is  covered  in  by  a depressed  box,  in  which  the  spear-line,  attached  to 
harpoons,  lies  in  carefully  adjusted  coils.  Immediately  back  of  the  box  is  a thick  pine 
plank,  in  which  the  “ clumsy  cleet,”  or  knee-brace,  is  cut.  The  gunwale  is  pierced  at 
proper  distances  for  thole-pins,  of  wood,  and  all  sound  of  the  working  oars  is  muffled 
by  well-thrummed  mats,  kept  carefully  greased,  so  that  we  cau  steal  on  our  prey  sileut 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  poor  badgered  Lear.  The  planking  is  carefully  smoothed  with 
sand-paper,  and  painted.  Here  we  have  a boat  which  two  men  may  lift,  and  which 
will  make  ten  miles  an  hour  in  dead  chase  by  the  oars  alone. 

“The  equipment  of  the  boat  consists  of  a liue-tub,  in  which  are  coiled  300  fathoms  of 
hemp  line,  with  every  possible  precaution  against  kinking  in  the  outrun ; a mast  and 
sprit-sail ; five  oars  ; the  harpoon  and  after-oar,  14  feet ; the  tub  and  bow-oar,  16  feet ; 
and  the  midship,  18  feet  long;  so  placed  that  the  two  shortest  and  one  longest  pull 
against  the  two  16  feet  oars,  which  arrangement  preserves  the  balance  in  the  en- 
counter, when  the  boat  is  worked  by  four  oars,  the  harpoon-oar  being  apeak.  The 
boat  is  steered  by  an  oar  22  feet  long,  which  works  through  a grummet  on  the  stern- 
post.  The  gear  of  the  boat  consists  of  two  live  harpoons,  or  those  in  use,  and  two  or 
three  spare  irons,  i.  e.,  harpoons  secured  to  tbe  side  of  the  boat  above  the  thwarts, 
and  two  or  three  lances,  secured  by  cords  in  like  position,  the  sharp  heads  of  all 
these  being  guarded  by  well-fitted,  soft  wood  sheaths.  The  harpoon  is  a barbed, 
triangular  iron,  very  sharp  on  the  edges,  or  it  is  a long,  narrow  piece  of  iron,  sharpened 
only  on  one  end,  and  affixed  on  the  shank  by  a rivet,  so  placed  that  before  use  the 
cutting  edge  is  on  a line  with  the  shank,  but  after  penetrating  the  whale,  and  on  being 
drawn  back,  the  movable  piece  drops  at  right  angles  to  the  shank,  and  forms  a 
square  loyyle  about  six  inches  across  the  narrow  wound  caused  by  its  entrance.  The 
porpoise  iron  is  preferred  among  the  Arctic  whalemen,  as,  owing  to  the  softness  of 
their  blubber,  the  fluked  iron  is  apt  to  cut  its  way  out.  The  upper  end  of  a shank, 
30  inches  long,  terminates  in  a socket,  into  which  a heavy  oak  or  hickory  sapling  polo 
6 feet  long  is  introduced.  A short  piece  of  whale-line  with  an  eye-splice  at  one  end  is 
then  wrapped  twice  around  the  shank  below  the  socket  and  close  spliced.  This  line  is 
stretched  with  great  strain,  and  secured  to  the  pole  with  a slight  seiziug  of  rope-yarn, 
intended  to  pay  away  and  loose  the  pole  in  a long  fight.  The  tub-line  is  secured  to 
the  eye  of  the  short  line,  after  the  boat  is  lowered.  The  lance  is  simply  an  oval-headed 
instrument,  with  a cutting  edge,  a shank  5 or  6 feet  long,  and  a handle  as  long, 
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the  reward  ol  the  captors,  who  were  obliged  to  pnt  into  Fayal  for  med- 
ical advice  for  the  boat-steerer,  and  to  repair  their  damaged  vessel.* 
Captain  Davis,  in  his  “ Nimrod  of  the  Sea,”t  mentions  two  instances  of 
fighting  whales.  The  first  was  encountered  by  Captain  Huntting,  off 
the  river  De  la  Plata,  and  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  these  aquatic 
warriors,  a bull  sperm.  “ When  the  monster  was  struck,”  says  Captain 
Davis,  “he  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  turned  at  once  on  the  boat 
with  his  jaw,  cut  her  in  two,  and  continued  thrashing  the  wreck  until  it 
was  completely  broken  up.  One  of  the  loose  boats  picked  up  the  swim- 
mers and  took  them  to  the  ship;  the  other  two  boats  went  on,  and  each 
planted  two  irons  in  the  irate  animal.  This  aroused  him,  and  he  turned 
his  full  fury  on  them,  crushing  in  their  bottoms  with  the  jaw,  and  not 
leaving  them  while  a promising  mouthful  held  together.  Twelve  demor- 
alized men  were  in  the  water,  anxious  observers  of  his  majestic  aDger. 
Two  men  who  could  not  swim  had,  in  their  terror,  climbed  on  his  back, 
and  seated  themselves  astride  forward  of  the  hump,  as  perhaps  the  saf- 


est place  from  that  terrible  ivory-mounted  war-club  which  he  had  bran- 
dished with  such  awful  effect.  At  one  time  another  man  was  clinging 
to  the  hump  with  his  hands.  The  boat  which  had  gone  to  the  ship  with 
the  crew  of  the  first  stove  boat  now  returned  and  took  the  swimmers  on 
board. 

The  whale  had  now  six  harpoons  in  him,  and  to  these  were  attached 
three  tow-lines  of  300  fathoms  each.  He  manifested  no  disposition  to 
escape,  but  sought  to  reduce  still  further  the  wreck  about  him.  Boats, 
masts,  and  sails  were  entangled  in  his  teeth;  and  it  an  oar  or  anything 
touched  him,  he  struck  madly  at  it  with  his  jaw.  This  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  Captain  Huntting,  who  was  preparing  other  boats  to  renew 
the  fight.  At  length  two  spare  boats  were  rigged,  and  these,  with  the 
saved*  boat,  put  off  again.  The  captain  pulled  on,  but  the  whale  saw 
the  boat  and  tried  his  old  trick  of  sweeping  his  jaw  through  the  bottom 
of  it.  She  was  thrown  out  of  his  sweep,  however,  and  the  captain  fired 
a bomb-lance,  charged  with  six  ounces  of  powder,  which  entered  behind 
the  fin  and  exploded  in  his  vitals.  Before  the  crew  could  get  out  of  b 
wav  “he  tore  right  through  my  boat  like  a bumcane,  scattering  nil 

box,  convenient  for  a boat-hook, 

compass,  and  bandages  for  woun  , , <*  equipment  of  a whale-boat.  Among  this 

and  a “ drug,”  or  dragging  float  , coi  p /•  j belonging 

crowd  of  dangerous  lines  and  threatening^  cn  ^ng  ^ floatg  two  miles  from  the 
to  six  skilled  boatmen.  Such  a w 1.  ’ f big  peaked  oar  for  the  rising 

ship,  each  man  in  the  crew  watching  uncer  ^ tho  highest  point,  carefully  sweep- 
whale,  and  the  captain  and  boat-s  eere  ® t d gecure  the  chance  of 

ing  the  horizon  with  trained  eye,  to  catch  the  first  spout, 

‘getting  on.’”  fWrtlv  on  the  stem.  Had  the  blow 

•Luckily  the  whale  Btrock  the  Par  verC  ^ ^ sbe  uudoubtedly  would  have 

been  delivered  on  almost  auy  otbe  p. 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Essex  and  Ann  Alexan 

t Pages  357-’ 8-’9,  385-’6-’7. 
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hands  right  and  left.”  So  said  Captain  Huntting.  Now  four  boats  were 
utterly  lost,  some  twelve  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  and  all  the  gear. 
The  remaining  two  boats  were  hastily  and  poorly  provided,  the  men 
were  gallied,*  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  captain,  when  he  was 
fished  out,  consented  to  give  up  the  day  and  cry  beat. 

All  hands  went  to  work  to  fit  other  boats.  Through  the  night,  under 
shortened  sail,  the  ship  lay  near  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  while  the 
weather  was  calm  it  was  possible  to  keep  track  of  the  whale  as  he  occa- 
sionally beat  around.  But  the  breaking  day  brought  rough  weather, 
and  the  captain  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres,  as  much  to  allow  his  men, 
who  were  mostly  green,  to  run  away,  as  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  as 
he  knew  they  would  be  useless  thereafter.  In  this  design  he  was  not 
thwarted.  Most  of  them  promptly  deserted,  having  had  enough  of 
wrestling  with  “the  fighting  whale  of  the  La  Plata.” 

The  second  instauce  mentioned  by  Captain  Davis,  is  the  more  rare  case 
of  vicious  pugnacity  in  the  right  whale.  The  name  of  the  captain  who 
was  the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  is  not  given,  but  after  premising  that 
he  is  not  an  old  man,  and  his  residence  is  upon  Long  Island,  he  plunges 
directly  into  the  narration  thus,  using  the  language  of  his  informant: 
“My  secoud  mate  had  fastened  to  a large  whale  that  seemed  disposed 
to  be  ugly;  so  I pulled  up  and  fastened  to  her  also.  I went  into  the 
bow  and  darted  my  lance,  but  the  whale  rolled  so  that  I missed  the  life 
and  struck  into  the  shoulder-blade.  It  pierced  so  deep  into  the  bone 
(perhaps  through  it)  that  I could  not  draw  it  out;  the  whole  body  of  the 
whale  shivered  and  squirmed  as  though  in  great  pain.  Then,  turning  a 
little,  she  cut  her  flukes,  taking  the  boat  amidships.!  The  broadside 
was  stove  in,  and  the  boat  rolled  over,  the  crew  having  jumped  into  the 
sea.  I cut  the  line  in  the  chocks  at  the  same  moment,  to  save  being  run 
under  with  a kink.  The  crew  were  soon  safely  housed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  upturned  boat,  or  swimming  and  clinging  to  the  keel.  The  second 
mate  wanted  to  cut  his  line  and  pick  us  up,  but  I foolishly  told  him  to 
hold  on  and  kill  the  whale;  that  we  were  doing  quite  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  But  I had  bragged  too  soon.  Just  then  the  whale  came 
up  on  the  full  breach,  and  striking  the  boat,  he  went  right  through  if, 
knocking  men  and  wreck  high  in  the  air.  Next  the  great  bulk  fell  over 
sideways,  like  a small  avalanche,  right  in  our  midst;  and  spitefully  cut 
the  corners  of  her  flukes  right  and  left.  In  the  surge  and  confusion  two 


* That  is,  frightened. 

t The  tail  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  right  whale,  offensively  and  defensively,  and 
such  is  the  ability  with  which  it  can  wield  this  terrific  weapon  that  it  can  sweep  an 
arc  from  eye  to  eye  clear  of  its  foes.  The  sperm  whale,  on  the  contrary,  relies  mainly 
on  its  jaw.  In  the  attack  on  these  monsters,  then,  the  tactics  must  be  varied  to  avoid 
more  particularly  the  flukes  of  the  right  and  the  equally  formidable  lower  jaw  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  Not  that  the  opposite  extremes  of  these  brutes  are  by  any  means 
harmless,  but  they  are  secondary  to  these  chief  agents.  When  it  is  possible  to  haul 
alongside  the  running  whale,  the  officer  of  the  boat  will  sometimes  with  bis  fluke-spado 
succeed  in  “hamstringing”  the  brute  by  severing  the  tendons  at  the  “small.” 
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poor  fellows  went  down*  wp  s<nr 

water  was  so  (lark,  stained  with  hlor  1 them  affcerward,  and  the 

“As  the  whale  cLe  fe^i aro Joel  w, (7°  C°UW/10t  “e  iuto  “• 
me.  I was  afraid  of  the  tliil-ec  1 . r uosc’  s^e  passed  close  by 

or  her  small,  or  something  ^ V P?0  d °f  the  ™P>  or  iron  pole, 

a little.  Then  I “ ude  T t*  T*  tiU  She  S,ack“l1  "P<*d 
astern  of  them,  i waS  in  lod  LT-  f T*  ^ Ca“e  “» 
over  and  threshed  the  spot  with  a number  of  bLVi^quick  sut" 

sks  *•  r b m caugbt  s“- 

drove  me  half  stunned,  deep  under  water"'  ^nTea^np^  Te 

Zla:  :*Z  T Under  !he  flHkes-  Fro“  this  time  she  seemed  to 
1 me  sight.  Again  and  again— the  mate  told  me  afterward— she 

would  run  her  head  m the  air  and  fall  on  my  back,  bruising  and  half 
drowning  me  as  I was  driven  down  in  the  water 

“ Sometimes  I caught  hold  of  the  line,  or  something  attached  to  the 
mad  brute,  and  would  hold  until  a sweep  of  the  flukes  would  take 
my  long  legs  and  break  my  hold.  The  second  mate’s  boat  had  cut  long 
ago,  and  watched  her  chance  to  pick  up  the  surviving  crew,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  reach  me;  for  when  the  whale’s  eye  caught  the  boat,  she 
would  dash  for  it  so  wickedly  that  the  whole  crew  became  demoralized, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  two  men,  and  the  sight,  to  them  more  terrible 
than  to  me  perhaps,  of  the  peril  the  captain  was  in.  To  husband  my 
strength,  I gave  over  swimming,  and,  treading  water,  I faced  the  dan- 
ger, and  several  times  by  sinking  avoided  the  blow  from  her  head.  As 


a desperate  resource,  I strove  with  my  pointed  sheath-knife  to  prick  her 
nose;*  I did  all  a strong  man  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  to  save  his  life. 
The  cooper,  who  was  ship-keeper,  ran  down  with  the  ship,  intending  to 
cut  between  the  whale  and  myself,  but  we  were  at  too  close  quarters. 
He  was  afraid  to  run  me  down  lest  he  might  tear  me  with  the  ragged 
copper.  Thus  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  whale  and  I were  fight- 
ing; the  act  of  breathing  became  labored  and  painful;  my  head  and 
shoulders  were  sore  from  bruises,  and  my  legs  had  been  pounded  by  his 
flukes;  but  it  was  not  until  I found  myself  swimming  with  my  arms 


* Says  Captain  Davis  : “ Had  the  right  whale  the  habit  of  ‘jawing  back,’  as  the  sperm 
whale  has,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  secure  him  by  the  present  weapons  and 
methods  of  our  whalemen.  * * * Read  Scoresby,  Jardin,  and  Beale,  the  fathers  of 

whaling  literature,  and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  the  weakness  of  the  right 
whale.  Whalemen  and  naturalists,  they  have  failed  to  record  the  important  fact,  that 
on  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a spot  of  very  limited  extent,  seemingly  as  sensi- 
tive in  feeling  as  the  antennas  of  an  insect ; as  keenly  alive  to  the  prick  of  lance  or 
harpoon  as  a gentleman’s  nose  is  to  the  tweak  of  finger  and  tnumb.  However  swiftly 
a right  whale  may  be  advancing  on  the  boat,  a slight  prick  on  this  point  will  arrest 
his  forward  motion  at  once.  I think  it  safe  to  say  that  he  will  not  advance  a single 
yard  after  the  prick  is  given.  He  will  either  pitch  his  head,  and  round  down,  like  a 
great  wheel  turning  on  a fixed  axis,  or  he  will  turn  shortly  to  the  right  or  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  nose  which  is  pricked.  Sometimes  he  will  throw  his  enormous 
head  straight  in  the  air,  and  settle  backward  tail  first,  by  this  motion  exposing  his 
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alone  and  that  my  legs  were  hanging  paralyzed,  that  I felt  actually 
scared.  Then  it  looked  as  if  I couldn’t  hold  out  much  longer ; I had 
seen  the  ship  close  beside  me,  and  the  second  mate’s  boat  trying  to  get 
in  to  me,  and  throwing  me  lines,  or  something  to  iloat  on,  but  I had 
failed  to  reach  them.  Xow  these  things  seemed  very  far  off;  that  was 
the  last  I remembered  until  I came  to  on  board  the  ship. 

“ I was  afterwards  told  that  the  first  mate,  in  answer  to  a signal  from 
the  ship,* *  had  come  up,  and  seeing  me  feebly  paddling  with  my  hands 
and  not  answeriug  to  his  hail,  he  put  straight  into  the  fight.  The  whale 
saw  them  coming  and  made  for  them.  The  men  sprang  to  their  oars, 
and  the  mate  had  ouly  time  to  seize  my  collar,  while  they  pulled  their 
best  to  escape  from  the  furious  whale.  They  thus  gained  time  to  take 
me  into  the  boat,  seemingly  a drowned  man.  The  mate  had  true  pluck. 
Leaving  me  to  the  care  of  the  crew  on  board,  he  put  back  for  the  whale. 
As  he  afterwards  said,  u She  was  too  dangerous  a cuss  to  run  at  large 
in  that  pasture-field.”  Watching  a chance,  he  got  a “ set”  on  her  over 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  sent  the  red  flag  into  the  air.  This  tamed  her; 
she  lagged  around  for  a time,  and  settled  away  dead.  The  mate  then 

whole  throat  to  the  thrust  of  the  harpoon  or  lance  ; he  may  take  any  course,  save  the 
one  directly  forward.  It  seems  almost  as  though  this  sensibility  to  touch  was  a guard 
against  the  collision  of  parts  so  important  to  existence  with  other  objects,  and  which 
are  beyond  the  line  of  vision.  And  it  is  also  endowed  with  a backing  power  which  is 
simply  marvelous,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  weight  moving  forward  with  great 
speed.  This  very  marked  peculiarity  of  the  right  whale  is  constantly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  whaleman,  who,  working  about  its  head  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
active  flukes,  parries  the  charge  of  the  enraged  monster  as  deftly  as  the  fencer  glances 
the  thrust  of  his  antagonist’s  sword.  If  an  advancing  whale  glides  under  the  boat, 
and  the  back,  or  ‘ small,’  touches  the  keel,  then,  quick  as  the  lightning  flash,  the  re- 
sponsive flukes  will  whip  up,  and  send  boat  and  crew  into  the  air,  amidst  a perilous 
tangle  of  kinking  line,  sharp  harpoous,  lances,  spades,  hatchets,  knives,  and  boat-gear 
generally.  An  accursed  attribute  of  such  sharp  company  is  to  travel  point  or  edge 
flrst,  and  form  closer  acquaintance  than  is  agreeable.”  (Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  p.  37C>.) 

*Each  whale-ship  has  a private  code  of  signals  for  her  absent  boats  to  signify  when 
to  return,  where  to  find  whales,  &c.,  so  when  two  ships,  not  cruising  iu  company, 
lower  for  whales,  the  men  on  board  of  one  ship  can  recall  the  boats,  change  their  course, 
or  convey  any  other  similar  intelligence  without  the  nature  of  the  tidings  being  known 
to  the  crew  of  the  rival  vessel  until  it  is  too  late  to  be  available.  Captain  Preble,  iu 
his  “ Notes  on  Whales  and  Whaling”  (No.  37),  illustrates  this  fact  by  giving  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  the  code  used  by  Capt.  Elisha  Dexter,  of  the  whaling  brig  William 
& Joseph:  “Whales  ahead — Down  jib.  Whales  astern — Haul  up  spanker.  Whales 
between  the  ship  and  boats — Flag  half  mast.  Whales  on  the  weather  bow— Haul 
up  the  weather  clew  of  the  foresail.  Whales  on  lee  bow — Lee  clew  of  foresail. 
More  whales  and  a better  chance — Flags  on  the  fore-top-gallant-masthead  and  peak 
of  the  spanker.  Whales  on  the  weather  beam — Mizzen  topsail  aback.  Whales  on 
the  lee  beam — Keep  the  ship  off  and  luff  her  up  again.  Whales  too  near  to  keep  ofl — 
Signal  to  come  on  board.  This  signal  is  made  by  standing  on  the  top-gallant  yards 
and  holding  flags  in  your  hands.”  Signaling  is  sometimes  done  with  the  mast-head 
waif,  which  is  a light  pole  0 or  8 feet  long,  with  a hoop  fastened  on  the  end  and  cov- 
ered with  canvas.  (This  is  sometimes  called  a “yonder”  by  English  whalemen.) 
Scammon,  *230. 
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earae  on  board  and  reported  sunk  wlmle  ;*  and  I was  put  to  bed,  a mass 

of  bi  uised  flesh.  It  was  several  weeks  before  I was  able  to  take  my  place 
in  the  head  of  my  boat  again.” f 

In  the  early  days  of  Pacific  whaling,  not  only  did  our  sailors  have  to 
seek  and  encounter  their  gigautic  antagonist  amid  the  dangers  of  hid- 
den reefs  and  an  unexplored  and  unknown  ocean,  but  frequently,  when 
putting  into  some  of  the  numerous  islands  for  supplies,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  the  wily  and  treacherous  savages  inhabiting  some  of 
those  groups.  Many  a vessel  had  been  “ cut  out,”  and  not  a man  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  story  of  the  massacre.  How  far  their  brother  whale- 
men had  been  instrumental  in  thus  bringing  upon  their  heads  this  ven- 
geance for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Beyond  a 
question  the  natives  in  some  localities,  disposed  to  be  peaceable  at  first, 
had  been  enraged  by  the  thoughtless,  contemptible,  or  villainous  con- 
duct of  some  of  their  white  visitors,  and  upon  the  heads  of  the  next  un- 
guarded comers  descended  the  blow  now  aimed  rather  at  a race  than  at 
any  particular  set  of  men.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  cruel,  das- 
tardly, treacherous  conduct  on  the  part  of  sailors  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  sunny  islands,  and,  smarting  under  their  wrongs,  their 
spirit  of  revenge  made  no  discriminating  divisions  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  ; the  only  thing  cared  for  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
whites. 

An  instance  of  this  dangerous  element  in  the  whaleman’s  life  occurred 
to  the  crew  of  the  ship  Awashonks,  of  Falmouth,  Prince  Coffin  master. 

* Captain  Davis  says,  (p.  238,)  “A.  peculiar  feature  iu  right-whaling  is  the  consider- 
able number  which  sink  on  beiug  killed.  This  rarely  occurs  with  the  sperm  whale. 
With  the  bump-back  it  is  the  rule,  and  therefore  this  fishing  is  carried  on  in  shallow 
sounds  and  bays.  On  putting  the  question,  ‘ Why  do  right  whales  sink  V scarcely  two 
men  will  give  the  same  reason  in  reply.  Captain  West,  when  master  of  the  Adeline 
Gibbs,  iu  conversation  with  two  Arctic  whalemen,  at  Maui,  gave  the  following  answer  : 
‘To  lance  a right  whale  over  the  shoulder-blade,  directing  the  lance  downward,  will 
kill  it  in  tho  shortest  time  ; but  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  sink.  Such  a wound  will 
be  followed  by  a rushing  escape  of  air,  manifesting  itself  in  large  and  continuous  bub- 
bles risiug  through  tho  water.  When  this  occurs  the  whale  is  certain  to  sink.  There- 
fore, he  holds  to  the  theory  that  whales  are  furnished  with  a sound,  or  air  bladder,  like 
fish,  and  that  through  no  other  cause  than  injury  to  this  bladder  could  the  whale  set- 
tle instantly  as  it  does.  The  two  captains  above  mentioned  stated  that  on  their  last 
cruises  one  had  taken  nine  whales,  without  one  sinking.  The  other  had  sunk  eight 
whales,  and  prided  himself  on  the  fatal  thrust  of  his  lance  over  the  shoulder.”  Capt. 
S.  P.  Winegar,  of  the  Julian,  expressed  himself  in  1860  (see  N.  B.  Shipping  List)  of  a deci- 
dedly different  opinion.  He  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  whales  themselves  and  not 
to  the  manner  of  killing  them.  He  further  states  that  whales  sink  more  often  on  some 
grouud  than  on  others,  and  some  kinds  on  the  same  ground  more  than  others, 
right  whale  is  more  liable  to  sink  than  the  bow-head,  and  bow-heads  sink  oftener  m 
the  Oehotsk  than  in  the  Arctic.  He  had  whaled  sis  seasons  in  the  Arctic  and  never 

knew  of  whales  sinking  there.  . f 

t Different  captains  have  different  opinions  about  the  captain  s place.  Some  o 
most  successful  sav  they  can  do  better  by  remaining  on  board  the  ship  and  directing 
the  movements  of  the  boats  ; others  equally  fortunate  prefer  to  be  “where  the  battle 

rages  ” strongest. 

9 
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On  the  5th  of  October,  1835,  the  ship  touched  attain  arik  Island*  to  recruit. 
The  natives  came  on  board  the  ship,  as  was  usually  their  custom,  but  in 
no  extraordinary  numbers,  and  they  manifested  only  the  ordinary  curi- 
osity common  to  all  these  islanders  in  those  days.  At  noon  the  captain, 
mate,  and  second  mate  went  down  to  dinner,  leaving  the  third  mate, 
Silas  Jones,  in  charge  of  the  deck.  Having  finished,  they  returned, 
and  Mr.  (afterward  Captain)  Jones  went  below,  coming  back  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  ship’s  company  at  this  time  were  scattered  about 
the  vessel  j three  of  them  were  aloft  on  the  lookout  for  whales,  and  one 
watch  was  below.  Just  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  deck  the 
attack  commenced.  The  natives,  who  had,  unnoticed,  grouped  them- 
selves, suddenly  made  a rush  for  the  whale-spades,  which  were  in  their 
accustomed  places  in  the  spade-rack  under  the  spare  boats.  Captain 
Coffin  was  the  first  one  to  fall,  being  beheaded  with  a broad-edged 
spade,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  man  at  the  helm  was  killed.  The 
first  mate  was  butchered  as  he  leaped  down  the  fore  hatch,  while  the 
second  mate,  who  had  run  out  on  the  jib-boom,  was  struck  with  some 
missile,  and,  falling,  was  clubbed  to  death  by  the  savages.  In  the  mean 
time  the  third  mate  had  seized  a spade,  and  after  a struggle  secured  it. 
This  he  threw  at  a native,  but,  the  wily  savage  dodging,  it  fastened 
firmly  into  the  wood- work.  Before  Mr.  Jones  could  loosen  it,  two  natives 
had  hold  of  the  pole  behind  him.  Unable  to  secure  it,  and  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  conflict  becoming  each  moment  greater,  Mr.  Jones  made  a run 
for  his  life.  At  this  time  he  was  the  only  white  man  on  deck  abaft  the 
try- works,  and  so  closely  was  he  beset  that  he  was  unable  to  escape 
until  he  reached  the  fore  hatchway,  down  which  he  jumped.  The  deck 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  who  proceeded  to  fasten  down 
the  hatches  and  close  the  companion-way  so  as  to  imprison  the  crew. 
The  leader  then  took  the  wheel  and  headed  the  ship  for  the  shore.  The 
men  who  were  aloft  and  were  the  horrified  spectators  of  this  butchery, 
feeling  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  thwarting  the  plans  of  the  sav- 
ages, went  as  far  down  the  rigging  as  they  safely  could  and  cut  the 
braces.  The  yards  now  swinging  freely  the  ship  lost  her  steerage-way 
and  slowly  drifted  toward  open  water. 

During  this  time  the  third  mate  and  the  remaining  survivors  of  the 
.ship’s  company  were  by  no  means  idle.  Knowing  that  in  the  cabin 
were  the  ship’s  muskets,  and  realizing  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
them  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  they  worked  their 
way  aft,  and  managed  to  gain  possession  of  them  unseen  by  their  foe. 
From  this  castle  they  fired  upon  the  savages  wherever  a mark  was 
offered,  now  at  the  faces  as  they  peered  through  the  skylights,  now 
through  the  cabin  windows  at  the  assembling  canoes.  But  now  a new 
idea  occurred  to  the  prisoners.  By  order  of  the  third  mate  a keg  of 
powder  was  got  up  from  the  run,  a quantity  of  it  was  placed  on  the 
upper  step  of  the  companion-way  and  a train  laid  to  the  cabin.  Direct- 


* Latitude  5^°  north,  longitude  1G8J  east.  One  ot  the  Marshall  group. 
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ing  liis  men  to  be  ready  to  rush  on  deck  the  instant  the  explosion  had 
taken  place,  regardless  of  him  if  he  was  injured  by  it,  he  fired  the  train. 
The  crash  of  the  timbers  and  the  screams  and  yells  of  the  wounded  and 
terrified  savages  told  ot  the  success  of  tne  plot.  Rushing  on  deck  the 
crew  speedily  drove  overboard  those  natives  who  had  not  already  found 
refuge  there,  and  the  terrible  conflict  was  over.  From  first  to  last  the 
fight  occupied  about  an  hour.  The  captain,  mate,  and  second  mate 
were  killed,  and  four  men  had  received  fearful  gashes  from  the  murder- 
ous spades;  one  man  died  a few  days  afterward,  the  rest  recovered. 
Mr.  Jones  took  charge  of  the  ship  and  brought  her  home* 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  peril  to  the  whaleman  is  the  dan- 
ger of  his  boat  being  taken  down  by  the  whale  through  the  line  fouling, 
or  of  being  taken  out  of  sight  from  the  ship  in  his  desire  to  hold  to  his 
whale  to  the  last  moment.  Numerous  cases  have  occurred  where  a 
boat’s  crew  has  been  lost  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  circumstances, 
and  though  occasionally  in  the  latter  case  they  may  have  recovered 
their  own  ship,  or  have  been  rescued  by  another,  the  danger  arising 
from  this  cause  has  always  been  formidable.  Occasionally  the  boat 


*This  account  is  gathered  from  that  of  the  third  mate,  Captain  Silas  Jones,  of  Fal- 
mouth (who,  with  the  characteristic  modesty  of  whalemen,  refers  but  little  to  his  own 
actions  in  the  struggle),  and  from  that  given  by  Captain  Davis  in  the  “Nimrod  of  the 
Sea.”  The  annals  of  whaling  afford  many  instances  of  a similar  nature  to  this,  both 
in  the  English  and  American  South  Sea  fishery. 

lu  April,  1825,  the  ship  Oeno,  of  Nantucket,  struck  on  a reef  near  Turtle  Island,  one 
of  tho  Fejee  group,  and  speedily  showed  signs  of  breaking  up.  The  crew,  twenty-one 
in  number,  took  to  the  boats  and  landed  upon  the  island,  lured  thither  by  the  friendly 
motions  of  the  natives,  but  when  ashore  about  two  weeks  a tribe  from  a larger  island 
visited  the  one  upon  which  they  were,  and  finding  them  unarmed  massacred  all  but 
one  of  them.  He  escaped  by  hiding  until  they  returned  to  their  own  island,  and  subse- 
quently got  away  from  the  island. 

In  1834,  or  ’5,  the  brig  Waverly,  Capt.  William  Cathcart,  of  Woahoo,  was  cut  off  at 
Strong’s  Island  and  all  on  board  massacred,  and  in  1842  the  English  whaler  Harriet, 
of  Loudon,  Capt.  Charles  Bunker,  shared  the  same  fate. 

In  1842  or  ’3,  seventeen  of  the  crew  of  the  whale-ship  Offly,  of  London,  were  massacred 
by  the  natives  of  Solomon  Islands,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  a thief  by  the  mate  of 


another  vessel* 

In  1845  the  captain,  second  mate,  and  two  boats’  crews  of  the  French  whaler  Auge- 

line  were  reported  massacred  at  the  Mulgrave  Islands. 

In  1847  the  ship  Triton,  of  New  Bedford,  put  into  Sydenham’s  Island  (one  of  the 
King’s  Mill  group),  to  recruit.  While  the  captain  with  his  boat’s  crew  were  ashore 
purchasing  a fluke-chain,  the  natives,  incited  by  a renegade  Spaniard,  attacked  aiu 
captured  the  ship,  killing  one  of  the  mates  and  several  of  the  crew  The 
with  his  men  escaped  in  a boat.  The  ship  worked  off  shore  and  the .natives deft  jier. 
She  was  afterwards  carried  into  Papiete,  (one  of  the  Society  Islands).  The  United 
States  and  Alabama,  both  of  Nantucket,  touched  at  the  King’s  Mill  group  and  succeeded 
hi  rescu in <>•  the  survivors.  In  all,  five  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

In  1852  the  brm  lima  was  cut  off  at  Pleasant  Island,  and  all  on  board  were  murdered. 

Oneof  the  original  crew,  left  on  the  island  about  a year  before  to 

These  are  only  a few  of  numerous  instances.  The  crews  of  English  ship  Sjren  the 
Boy  of  Warren,  R.  I,  the  Twilight,  of  New  Bedford,  and  many  others  suffered  at  the 

hands  of  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
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gains  a rescuing  ship  or  port  only  after  intense  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  crew.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this  kind  is  recounted 
in  “The  Whale  and  his  Captors ”*  of  Captain  Hosmer  and  his  boat’s 
crew  from  the  bark  Janet  of  Westport. 

W bile  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1849,  three  boats 
were  lowered  for  a school  of  sperm  whales.  Each  boat  made  fast,  and 
Captain  Hosmer  soon  “ turned  up”  his.  In  putting  about  to  tow  him 
to  the  ship  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  boat-keg,  lantern-keg,  boat- 
bucket,  compass,  paddles,  &c.,  were  lost.  She  was  righted  and  the 
oars  lashed  across  her  to  prevent  another  overturn,  as  she  was  full  of 
water,  and  the  sea  continually  breaking  over  her.  Signals  of  distress 
were  set,  the  other  boats  being  about  a mile  and  a half  off.  Captain 
Hosmer  saw  the  other  boats  take  their  whales  alongside  the  bark,  which 
was  still  heading  toward  his  own,  but  to  his  amazement,  when  within 
about  a mile,  she  stood  off'  on  another  course  and  continued  so  until  the 
coming  on  of  night  hid  her  from  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  horror-stricken 
crew.  They  now  got  up  alongside  the  whale  and  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  free  their  boat  of  water.  Relinquishing  this  hope  they  cut  from  the 
whale,  and,  rigging  some  pieces  of  the  boat-sail,  they  steered  toward 
the  vessel’s  light,  which  at  intervals  became  visible,  but  in  the  morning 
the  distance  had  apparently  not  lessened.  They  could  behold  their 
shipmates  cutting  in  their  whales,  but  all  efforts  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion were  unavailing.  Again  they  made  a futile  attempt  to  bail  the 
water  from  their  boat.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  their  situation 
known  to  their  comrades  and  the  distance  between  them  constantly  in- 
creasing, they  put  about  before  the  wind.  On  the  second  morning  the 
wind,  which  from  the  time  they  lowered  had  blown  freshly,  being  less 
strong,  they  threw  overboard  their  whaling  craft  and  a third  time  tried 
to  bail  their  boat,  but  they  lost  one  of  their  companions  without  accom- 
plishing their  purpo.se.  Again  in  the  afternoon  they  essayed,  and  this 
time  they  were  successful,  but  another  man  was  sacrificed  in  the 
attempt.  For  forty-eight  hours  they  had  been  up  to  their  arms  in  water, 
without  a morsel  of  food  or  a drop  of  drink,  and  they  were  suffering 
painfully  from  thirst.  Two  of  the  survivors  already  were  delirious. 
The  nearest  known  land  was  Cocus  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  a thou- 
sand miles  away  ; not  a man  on  board  was  capable  of  handling  an  oar, 
and  their  only  means  of  propulsion  was  a small  fragment  of  sail. 

For  Cocus  Island  then  it  was  determined  to  head,  and  tearing  up  the 
ceiling  of  the  boat  they  fashioned  from  it  a sort  of  wooden  sail. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  starvation,  thirst,  and  a rapid 
decline  of  their  energies,  occurred  until  seven  days  had  elapsed,  during 
which  time  not  a morsel  of  fdod  nor  a drop  of  water  had  lent  them 
strength,  nor  a reviving  shower  fallen  to  aid  in  prolonging  their  exist- 
ence. It  was  now  agreed  to  cast  the  terrible  lot  to  see  which  of  their 
number  should  die  that  the  rest  might  live,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
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upon  Whom  the  choice  fell  met  his  fate  without  a murmur.  Toward  the 
close  of  tbe  day  a shower  fell. 

Being  without  compass  or  other  instrument  to  determine  their  course 
or  situation  Captain  Hosmer  was  obliged  to  steer  as  best  he  could  with 
sue  1 aid  as  was  afforded  by  the  north  star  and  the  rolling  swell  of  the 
sea  from  the  south.  On  the  eighth  day  another  of  their  number  died 
rom  exhaustion,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  steer  a more  northerly 
course  in  hopes  to  agaiu'be  blessed  with  rain. 

On  the  ninth  day  auother  shower  fell,  and  this  blessing  was  followed 
by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a dolphin  leaping  directly  into  their 
boat.  Several  birds  also  approached  so  near  as  to  be  killed  by  the 
wanderers,  and  great  relief  was  afforded  them  by  these  happy  events. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  land  was  seen,  which  proved  to  be  Coeus  Island 
(uninhabited),*  and  this  land  the  shattered  remnant  of  a strong  and 
hardy  crew  succeeded  in  reaching.  They  succeeded  in  catching  a pig. 
and,  drinking  its  blood,  were  reinvigorated.  A plentiful  supply  of 
birds  and  fresh  water  aided  their  recuperation.  On  the  second  day 
after  landing  they  were  overjoyed  to  see  a boat  approach,  which  proved 
to  belong  to  the  Leonidas,  Captain  Swift,  of  New  Bedford,  a brother 
whaleman,  then  recruiting  in  Chatham  Bay,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  survivors  was  done.f 

Revolts  among  the  crew,  occasioned  sometimes  by  the  brutality  of 
the  officers,  and  fully  as  ofien  by  a spirit  of  lawlessness  in  a very  small 
minority  of  the  men,  and  spreading  from  them  like  an  infection  to  their 
shipmates,  are  at  times  met  with.  Two  of  the  most  notable  of  these, 
coming  entirely  within  the  latter  category,  are  given. 

Scarcely  had  the  horrors  of  the  loss  of  the  Essex  ceased  to  appal  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Nantucket,  when  news  of  auother  and  a more 


* Latitude  5°  2?'  north,  longitude  87°  15'  west.  Of  the  crew  of  six,  hut  two  sur- 
vived. 

t In  a letter  from  the  mate  of  the  Janet  to  her  owners  he  says  that  after  his  boat  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  he  run  down  for  that  of  the  second  mate,  the  only  one  then  iu  sight 
from  the  ship.  They  then  proceeded  in  the  direction  in  which  the  captain’s  boat  was 
last  seen  going,  and  lay  to  all  night  with  all  sail  set  and  lights  burning.  They  cruised 
three  days,  but  were  unable  to  get  any  trace  of  the  captain’s  boat  and  were  forced  to 
the  melancholy  conclusion  that  it  had  been  carried  down  by  a foul  line,  more  particu- 
larly as  he  had  a new  line  with  him  coiled  but  two  days  before.  (See  ‘‘The  Whale  and 
His  Captors.”) 

In  January,  I860,  the  Massachusetts,  of  New  Bedford,  lowered  four  boats  for  a school 
of  whales.  One  was  killed  and  the  mate  was  sent  to  bring  the  ship.  She  was  not  out 
of  sight  and  the  mate  did  not  succeed  in  regaining  her  until  10  o’clock  iu  the  evening. 
The  other  three  boats  lay  by  the  whale  all  night,  and  the  next,  day,  having  seen  noth- 
ing of  the  vessel,  cut  from  him,  aud  started  for  Brazil,  330  miles  distant,  reaching  land 
iu  five  days.  Cheever,  iu  “ The  Whale  and  His  Captors,”  p.  219,  instances  another 
thrilling  adventure  of  this  kind. 

“Foul  lines”  have  been  the  death  of  many  a whaleman.  A kink  in  the  line,  as  it 
runs  from  the  tub,  catches  an  arm,  or  a leg,  and  in  an  instant  the  unfortunate  man  is 
overboard  and  too  often  never  seen  again  alive.  Ou  page  138  of  “ The  Whale  aud  IIis 
Captors”  may  be  found  an  example  of  this  form  ot  peril. 
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shocking  calamity  was  brought  to  the  island.  The  most  diabolical, 
cold- blooded  mutiny  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  deck  of  any  whaleship 
was  that  on  board  the  Globe,  of  Nantucket,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1824,  and  this  it  was  that  thrilled  the  minds  of  the  islanders  and  eclipsed 
the  terrible  details  of  the  loss  of  the  Essex. 

The  Globe,  Thomas  Worth  commander,  sailed  from  Nantucket  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1822,  and  when  she  again  entered  that  port  in 
November,  1824,  her  decks  were  stained  with  the  life-blood  of  her  cap- 
tain and  her  three  mates.  On  the  night  of  January  25,  1824,  four  of 
the  crew,  headed  by  Samuel  B.  Comstock,  a boat-steerer,  mutinied,  and 
killiug  their  superior  officers,  took  the  ship  into  the  Mulgrave  Islands, 
intending  to  destroy  her.  Arrived  there,  they  proceeded  to  strip  the 
vessel,  and  while  doing  so  a quarrel  arose  among  themselves,  and  it 
culminated  in  the  death  of  Comstock.  Soon  after  this,  before  the  work 
of  demolition  had  further  progressed,  six  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  mutiny,  and  simply  remained  quiet  to  avoid  the 
fate  that  had  overtaken  the  captain  and  mates,  having  been  sent  to 
guard  the  ship,  cut  the  cable  and  escaped  from  the  islands,  arriving  at 
Valparaiso  after  a long  and  boisterous  passage.  Here  the  vessel  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  American  consul,  and  the  men  confined  pending 
their  examination,  after  which  they  were  restored  to  the  Globe,  which 

was  put  in  charge  of  Captain King  and  sent  to  Nantucket.  Ten 

men  had  been  left  at  the  Mul graves,*  but  repeated  injuries  to  the  natives 
on  the  part  of  Silas  Payne  (the  second  in  command  of  the  mutineers  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  murderer  of  his  associate  conspirator, 
Comstock),  so  incensed  them  that  one  after  another  of  the  crew  were 
slain,  the  innocent  perishing  with  the  guilty,  until  on  the  arrival  of  a 
United  States  vessel,  which  had  been  sent  there  to  rescue  the  survivors, 
but  two  remained  alive.t 

In  an  account  of  this  sad  affair,  published  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Hussey 
immediately  after  their  rescue,  is  related  the  following  incident  as  show- 
ing the  gross  brutality  of  Comstock,  the  chief  of  the  mutineers,  and  the 
miserably  slight  pretexts  by  which  they  justified  to  themselves  their  dia- 
bolicahgdot  and  its  carrying  out.  Some  time  previously  to  the  mutiny 
Comstock,  who  was  a boat-steerer,  had  desired  a friendly  wrestle  with 
the  third  mate,  Nathaniel  Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher,  being  the  more  athletic, 
handled  him  with  so  much  ease  that  Comstock,  enraged  at  Fisher’s 
superiority,  struck  him,  whereupon  the  third  mate  laid  him  on  deck 
several  times  quite  severely.  Comstock  at  the  time  made  threats  of 
vengeance  upon  Mr.  Fisher,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention. 

After  murdering  the  captain  and  first  mate,  who  were  both  asleep 
at  the  time  of  the  assault,  the  mutineers  proceeded  to  attack  the  second 
and  third  mates,  who  were  in  the  cabin.  Comstock  had  loaded  two 
muskets,  and  on  reaching  the  cabin-door  he  fired  one  of  them  in  the 

*Ono  man  was  hung  by  the  mutineers. 

t William  Lay,  of  New  London,  and  Cyrus  Hussey,  of  Nantucket. 
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direction  in  which  he  judged  the  officers  were,  shooting  Fisher  in  the 
mouth.  “They  now,”  continues  the  account,  “opened  the  door,  and 
Comstock  making  a pass  at  Mr.  Lumbert  (the  second  mate),  missed  him, 
and  fell  into  the  state-room.  Mr.  Lumbert  collared  him,  but  lie  escaped 
fiom  his  hands.  Mr.  Fisher  had  got  the  gun,  and  actually  presented 
the  bayonet  to  the  monster’s  heart,  but  Comstock  assuring  him  that  his 
life  should  be  spared  it  he  gave  it  up,  he  did  so  ; when  Comstock  imme- 
diately ran  Mr.  Lumbert  through  the  body  several  times.  He  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  told  him  there  was  no  hope  for  Mm!  ‘You 
have  got  to  die,’  said  he,  and  he  alluded  to  the  wrestling  affair  between 
them,  and  the  full  force  of  the  threats  made  at  the  time  became  appar- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  second  mate.  Finding  his  cruel 
enemy  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  he  said,  i If  there  is  no 
hope,  I will  at  least  die  like  a man!’  and  having,  by  order  of  Comstock, 
turned  back  to,  said  in  a firm  voice,  ‘ I am  read ?/.’  Comstock  then  put 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  his  head  aud  fired,  which  instantly  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.”  The  body  of  the  captain  was  brutally  mutilated,  aud 
with  those  of  the  mates  was  thrown  overboard,  the  first  and  second 
officers  being,  in  spite  of  their  terrible  wounds,  still  alive. 

Similar  in  diabolical  atrocity,  both  in  the  lack  of  provocation  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plot,  was  the  outbreak  on  the  ship  Junior,  of 
New  Bedford,  iu  1857.  The  ship  sailed  in  July  of  that  year  on  a voyage 
to  the  Indian  aud  Pacific  Oceans.  Christmas  came,  the  day  of  hallowed 
associations  to  the  natives  of  civilized  countries,  whether  their  place  of 
sojourniug  be  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  The  day  passed  tranquilly  on 
board  the  ship,  Captain  Melleu  serving  to  each  of  the  crew  in  the  evening 
a small  glass  of  spirits  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  Christian 
holiday.  To  all  outward  appearance,  this  kindly  act  on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  an  act  which  has  a specially  friendly  significance  to  the  mariner, 
was  appreciated  and  reciprocated  iu  sentiment  by  the  crew.  Thisbeiug 
accomplished,  Captain  Mellen  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  soon  he  and  his 
officers  were  calmly  slumbering  in  their  berths,  little  dreaming  that 
hands  that  had  but  just  received  the  token  of  hospitality  and  good- 
feeling from  them  would,  ere  another  sun  had  dawned,  be  leeking  with 
their  blood.  The  major  portion  of  the  crew,  who  also  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  cold-blooded  schemes  of  their  comrades,  also  “ turned  iu”  to  their 


berths  aud  slept. 

At  about  1 o’clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  of  December,  the  ring- 
leader in  the  mutiny,  Cyrus  Plummer,  with  four  of  his  associates,  all 
armed  with  guns  cocked  aud  extra  loaded,  entered  the  cabin,  having 
first  stationed  five  others  outside  to  prevent  aid  reaching  the  officers  in 
case  they  gave  the  alarm.  With  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  almost  touch- 
ing the  bodies  of  their  victims,  the  conspirators,  at  the  word  from  1 lam- 
mer,  fired.  Three  bullets  pierced  the  body  of  the  captain,  who  was 
almost  instantly  killed.  The  first  mate,  shot  by  six  balls,  survived, 
The  third  mate  was  killed  with  a whaling-spade  or  lance  as  he  rose. 
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wounded  by  the  murderous  muskets.  Alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
fire-arms,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  rushed  to  the  deck,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  the  whole  force  of  the  mutineers,  those  who  had 
assaulted  the  officers  hurrying  up  to  aid  those  left  on  guard.  In  the 
confusion  the  first  and  second  mate  hid  themselves  from  their  would-be 
murderers.  The  loyal  men  of  the  crew,  finding  themselves  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  revolting  ones,  had  no  recourse  but  to  submit. 
After  the  first  burst  of  passion  was  over,  the  second  mate  made  his 
appearance  and  his  life  was  spared.  The  chief  mate  had  secreted  him- 
self in  the  hold,  where,  in  spite  of  the  torture  from  his  wounds,  he  re- 
mained for  five  days  undiscovered,  and  when  at  last  he  was  found,  the 
mutineers  required  his  services  to  navigate  the  vessel. 

When  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  Plummer 
and  bis  accomplices,  takiug  two  whale-boats  and  rilling  the  ship  of  every- 
thing they  could  find  of  value,  left  the  vessel  and  lauded  upon  those 
shores,  where  eight  of  them  were  subsequently  captured.* 

With  the  opening  of  navigation  in  high  latitudes  came  increased 
perils.  Not  sufficient  were  the  dangers  from  their  gigantic  prey,  or 
furious  gales,  or  the  losing  sight  of  the  ship;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  risk  of  being  ground  betweeu  two  mighty  ice  bergs,  of  being  caught 
in  some  field  of  ice  and  forced  ashore,  of  having  the  stout  timbers  of 
their  vessel  pierced  by  the  glittering  spear  of  some  stray  berg  as  it  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  polar  currents.  The  season  in  either  northern 
sea  lasts  but  two  or  three  months,  and  the  temptation  to  incur  many 
risks  for  the  sake  of  rapidly  filling  the  ship  is  too  great  to  be  withstood. 
The  life  of  the  whale-hunter  is  a life  of  risks — this  only  adds  a little 
more  to  his  repertoire  of  exciting  scenes. 

Captain  Pease,  of  the  ship  Champion,  of  Edgartown,  in  a letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Bedford  “Shipping  List,’1  of  November  29,  1S70,  thus 
describes  some  of  the  incidents  of  Arctic  whaling:  “We  made  and 
entered  the  ice  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  about  40  miles  South  of  Cape 
Navarin,  weather  thick  and  snowing;  on  the  20th  the  weather  cleared 
up,  showing  about  a dozen  ships  in  the  ice.  The  weather  having  every 
appearance  of  a gale,  I worked  out  of  the  ice,  and  soon  found  myself 
surrounded  by  fifty  ships.  Saw  but  one  whale  in  the  ice.  On  the  23d, 
weather  pleasant,  two  or  three  ships  worked  a short  distance  in  the  ice; 
the  next  day  the  fleet  commenced  following,  and  in  a few  hours  fifty 
ships  were  on  a race  to  Cape  Thaddeus;  it  was  oak  against  ice,  and 
like  all  heavy  moving  bodies  which  come  in  collision,  4 the  weakest 
structure  always  gives  way;’  so  with  the  ships,  they  all  came  out  more 
or  less  damaged  in  copper  and  sheathing — the  Champion  four  days 
ahead  to  Cape  Thaddeus,  and  in  clear  water. 

*In  1853  the  crow  of  the  brig  William  Penn,  of  San  Fraucisco,  consisting  of  five 
whites  and  fifteen  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  mutinied,  killing  the  captain,  Isaac 
B.  Hussey,  and  one  man,  and  badly  wounding  the  first  and  second  mates  and  another 
man.  The  second  man  died  a few  days  after  the  outbreak. 
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“Unfortunately,  for  tlie  first  time  since  whaling,  there  were  no  whales, 
On  the  13th  of  June,  we  lowered  for  a whale  going  quick  into  the  ice, 
Cape  Agchen  bearing  southwest  90  miles,  and  before  getting  the  boats 
clear,  the  ice  packed  around  us.  From  that  time  until  the  26th,  so 
close  and  heavy  was  the  ice  packed  around  us,  that  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  move  the  ship.  With  our  sails  furled,  we  drifted  with  the  ice 
about  12  miles  per  day  toward  Cape  Agchen,  the  ship  lying  as  quiet 
as  in  a dock,  but  on  the  22d,  when  close  under  the  cape,  a gale  set 
in  from  the  southward,  producing  a heavy  swell  and  causing  the 
ship  to  strike  heavily  against  the  ice.  We  saved  our  rudder  by  hook- 
ing our  blubber-hooks  to  it  and  heaving  them  well  taut  with  hawsers 
to  our  quarters.  Had  the  current  not  taken  an  easterly  shore  course, 
the  ship  must  have  goue  on  shore.  The  wind  blowing  on  shore,  which 
was  distant  less  than  half  a mile,  5 to  6 fathoms  of  water  under  ns, 
ship  rolliug  and  pounding  heavily  against  the  ice,  weather  so  thick 
we  could  not  see  50  yards,  made  it  rather  an  anxious  time.  For 
36  hours  I was  expecting  some  sharp-pointed  rock  would  crash 
through  her  sides.  On  the  24th,  finding  only  4|  fathoms  water,  little 
current,  with  the  larger  pieces  of  ice  around,  we  let  go  an  anchor  and 
held  her  to  a large  floe  of  ice.  Here  we  broke  our  sampson-post  off  in 
the  deck.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  weather  cleared  up,  showing 
our  position  to  be  at  the  head  of  a small  bay  about  15  miles  east  of 
Cape  Agchen.  Here  for  two  days  we  lay  becalmed  and  ice-bound.  On 
the  second  day  the  ice  loosened,  when  we  took  our  anchor  and  by  18 
hours7  hard  work  succeeded  in  kedging  about  4 miles  seaward;  a breeze 
then  springing  up  from  off  shore,  we  spread  sail  and  passed  into  clear 
water  We  spent  a short  time  in  the  straits,  but  saw  nothing  o le 
bowhead  kind.  Passed  into  the  Arctic  July  and  found  most  ot  the 
fleet  catching  walrus ; about  a dozen  ships  (this  one  among  the  uamtar 
went  cruising  along  the  northern  ice  for  bowheads.  After  prospect, ng 
from  lev  Cape  to  near  Herald  Island,  and  seeing  not  a whale  I re  uined 
to  the  walrus  fleet.  The  first  ship  I saw  was  the  Vmeya ‘l>  " ^ ^ ° 
walrus;  since  then  I have  not  seen  or  heard  from  her.  Th  s w.  1 - g 

is  quite  a new  business,  and  ships  winch  had  engaged  in  rt  the  previous 
season  and  came  up  prepared  were  very  successful.  At  bile  at  it,  ac 

, i ti.p  hc«,f  of  them,  but  soon  became  convinced 
rlrnvp  business  as  hard  as  tne  nest  ol  mem,  uuu 

drove  bus  ness  m collectively)  were  much  inferior  to  many 

t. «...  *.  •«•  rm*  ‘.“d 

load  of  walrus  iu  the  same  length  of  time  another  (u°  rig=ed)^  won 

be  in  killing  one  and  hauling  him  on  the  ™ * ■ 

making  about  230  barrels.  About  f^gus  when  0ff  the  Sea 

suit  of  bowheads,  (most  of  t ie, n t P ^ tQ  tbe  westward,  just 

Horse  Islands  we  saw  a making  200  barrels ; the  weather 

enough  to  detain  us , September  I worked  up  about  70 

cold,  aud  a gale  all  the  time.  In  SeptemDei 
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miles  from  Point  Barrow ; saw  quite  a show  of  small  whales  in  the  sea; 
took  four  which  made  about  100  barrels.  As  that  was  a fair  sample, 
and  not  having  the  right  boys  to  whale  in  that  ice,  where  the  ther- 
mometer stood  only  8 above  zero,  I went  back  to  the  westward.  Ships 
that  had  from  40  to  50  men,  (clad  in  skins),  and  officers  accustomed  to 
that  particular  kind  of  whaling,  did  well.  In  going  back,  the  fourth 
mate  struck  a whale  which  made  about  70  barrels.  From  the  28th  of 
September  to  the  4th  of  October  we  saw  a good  chauce  to  get  oil,  had 
the  weather  been  good  and  a well,  hardy  crew.  We  could  not  cut  and 
whale  at  the  same  time.  We  took  four  whales  which  would  have  made 
500  barrels  had  we  had  good  weather  to  boil  them.  On  the  4th  of 
October  we  put  away  for  the  strait-s,  in  company  with  the  Seneca,  John 
Howland  and  John  Wells — a gale  from  northeast,  and  snowing.  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th  it  blew  almost  a hurricane;  hove  the  ship  to  south 
of  Poiut  Hope,  with  main-topsail  furled ; lost  starboard  bow  boat,  with 
davits — ship  covered  with  ice  and  oil.  On  the  10th,  entered  the  straits 
in  a heavy  gale;  when  about  8 miles  south  of  the  Diomedes,  had  to 
heave  to  under  bare  poles,  blowing  furiously,  and  the  heaviest  sea  I 
ever  saw;  ship  making  bad  weather  of  it;  we  had  about  125  barrels  of 
oil  on  deck,  and  all  our  fresh  water;  our  blubber  between  decks  in 
horse-pieces,  and  going  from  the  forecastle  to  the  mainmast  every  time 
she  pitched,  and  impossible  to  stop  it;  ship  covered  with  ice  and  oil ; 
could  only  muster  four  men  in  a watch,  decks  flooded  with  water  all 
the  time;  no  fire  to  cook  with  or  to  warm  by,  made  it  the  most  anxious 
and  miserable  time  I ever  experienced  in  all  my  sea-service.  During 
the  night  shipped  a heavy  sea,  which  took  off  bow  and  waist  boats, 
davits,  slide-boards,  and  everything  attacked,  staving  about  20  barrels 
of  oil.  At  daylight  on  the  second  day  we  found  ourselves  in  17  fathoms 
of  water,  and  about  G miles  from  the  center  cape  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  Fortunately  the  gale  moderated  a little,  so  that  we  got  two 
close-reefed  topsails  and  reefed  courses  on  her,  and  by  sundown  were 
clear  of  the  wrest  end  of  the  island.  Had  it  not  moderated  as  soon  as 
it  did,  we  should,  by  10  a.  m.,  have  been  shaking  hands  with  our 
departed  friends.” 

Another  difficulty  of  Forth  Pacific  navigation  is  mentioned  in  a letter 
from  Capt.  William  H.  Kelley,  of  the  bark  James  Allen,  of  Few  Bed- 
ford, to  the  Hawaiian  Gazette,  in  1874.*  He  says  : “ One  of  the  per- 
plexities of  the  navigator  cruising  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  singular 
effect  northerly  and  southerly  winds  seem  to  have  upon  the  mariner’s 
compass.  Captains  have  noticed  this  singularity  for  years,  and  no  solu- 
tion of  the  matter,  as  far  as  I have  learned,  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
Favigators  have  noticed  that  with  a north  or  northeast  wind  they  can 
tack  in  eight  points,  while  with  the  wind  south  or  southwest  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  points.  All  navigators  know  that  for  a square  rigged 
vessel  to  lie  within  four  points  of  the  wind  is  an  utter  impossibility,  the 


*See  New  Bedford  “ Shipping  List,”  January  5,  1875. 
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average  with  square-rigged  vessels  being  six  t)oillK  TIli„ 

tion  of  the  compass  renders  the  navigation  of  IT  ArcUo  S Za^ 
times  dangerous,  especially  in  tinm-  r.  , LLUt  aucl  <lt 

these  regions  haw  proved to  thK NaVlgatora  in 
coast  north  iml  f satisfaction  that  on  the  American 

coast,  not  th  and  cast  of  i omt  Barrow,  to  steer  a land  course  by  the  com 

pass  and  allow  the  variations  given  by  the  chart,  ffo  15,  ££  , 

Zt:  u*'  * or. TT1  mmld run  the sMp  Jlore’ ^ ^ 

■ . ,.  Experience,  therefore,  has  obliged  navigators  to 

gmorethe  variations  marked  upon  the  charts,  and  lay  the  shi.fs  cour  e 
by  the  compass  alone  to  make  a land-course  safe  in  thick  weather.  * 
With  an  east  or  west  wind  the  effect  on  the  compass  is  not  so 
great  as  with  other  winds.  I have  said  this  much  to  show  the  working 
of  the  compass  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  different  winds,  not  that  I 
admit  that  the  wind  has  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  compass.  1 give 
the  facts  as  they  came  under  my  observation,  and  corroborative  testi- 
mony will  be  borne  by  any  shipmaster  who  has  cruised  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.” 


Although  in  the  earlier,  and  at  times  in  the  later  years  of  Arctic 
whaling  the  yield  of  oil  has  been  large,  yet  the  extra  expense  of  obtain- 
ing it  has  been  a formidable  element  entering  into  the  calculation  on  the 
profits  of  the  voyage.  The  anchorage  was  found  to  be  of  that  character 
that  the  ground-tackle  in  use  iu  other  oceans  availed  bat  little,  and 
hea\  ier  anchors  and  cables  had  to  be  furnished  to  prevent  the  almost 
inevitable  drifting  upon  a lee  shore,  which,  in  a heavy  gale,  lighter  an- 
chors and  lighter  cables  could  only  postpone.  Again,  but  few  ships 
returned  from  these  regions  without  showing  heavy  scars  and  wounds 
as  the  result  ot  their  contest  with  the  ice,  while  many  vessels  laid  their 
bones  in  these  desolate  seas  and  on  the  rock- bound  coasts.  The  most 
memorable  instance  of  loss  from  shipwreck  in  the  Arctic  is  that  of  the 
season  of  1871,  when  thirty-four  vessels  out  of  a fleet  of  forty-one  were 
abandoned  in  the  ice  as  hopelessly  lost. 

More  particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  North  Pacific  fishery  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  the  Arctic  whaling  was  carried  on  on  the  western  coast, 
but  the  pursuit  was  carried  on  in  Hudson’s  Bay*  and  the  surrounding 
seas  with  no  less  danger  and  with  no  less  loss  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged.  Scurvy,  that  dread  of  the  sailor,  was  more 
to  be  feared  in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. f 
Vessels  usually  fitted  for  shorter  voyages,  and  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
ice  around  them,  cutting  them  off  from  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  attended  as  it  was  with  a distressing  uncertainty  as  to  when 
their  imprisonment  would  terminate,  was  an  event  that  was  positively 
appalling.  The  long  catalogue  of  whale-ships  crushed  by  the  ice,  which 


* Malte  Brim  says  (v,  p.  76,  ed.  1826,)  “All  attempts  at  whaling  in  Hudson’s  Bay  are 
unsuccessful.” 

t The  Ansel  Gibbs,  of  New  Bedford,  was  lost  iu  the  ice  iu  Hudsou’s  Bay,  October  19, 
1872.  Fifteen  of  hex'  crew  died  of  scurvy  befoi’e  they  were  treed  from  their  icy  prisou. 
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is  an  accompaniment  to  the  history  of  the  English  fishery  in  the  Green- 
land seas,  is  ample  attestation  to  the  perils  North  Atlantic  mariners  were 
obliged  to  encounter,  and  ample  testimony  to  the  bravery  and  hardihood 
of  those  men,  English,  Dutch,  and  American,  who  pursued  their  prey 
amid  so  much  of  danger,  privation,  and  suffering.* 

The  American  Greenland  sea-fishery  affords  but  few  examples  of  these 
perils,  simply  because  the  fleet  in  these  waters  was  of  late  years  very 
small.  Vessels  have  sailed  on  their  voyages  to  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
Davis  Straits  and  never  returned,  and  the  fate  of  the  gallant  men  who 
composed  their  crews  has  been  and  must  ever  remain  a mystery. 

Mention  has  been  made  more  particularly  of  those  sources  of  disaster 
more  peculiar  to  the  business,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  are 
the  only  trials  which  beset  the  life  of  the  whaleman.  In  common  with, 
but  probably  not  in  proportion  to,  the  merchant  service,  the  scenes  of 
shipwreck  and  suffering  are  alike  the  shadows  darkening  the  sunshiue 
of  their  fives;  shipwrecks,  resulting  not  from  the  nature  of  their  avoca- 
tion, but  the  result  of  gales,  of  fire,  and  of  sudden  calamity. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1854,  the  ship  Canton,  of  New  Bedford,  was 
wrecked  on  a reef  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  situated  in  2°  45'  south  latitude, 
and  173°  west  longitude.  The  crew  gained  the  shore  of  a small  barren 
island,  and  there  subsisted  as  best  they  could  for  four  weeks.  During 
this  time,  in  the  best  procurable  shade,  the  thermometer  denoted  a tem- 
perature of  135°  by  day  and  04°  by  night.  Long  existence  there  was 
out  of  the  question,  since  their  only  source  of  supplies  was  the  wreck  of 
their  vessel,  and  it  was  determined  to  endeavor  to  reach  the  King’s 
Mill  group  of  islands,  some  eight  hundred  miles  distant.  Having  pro- 
cured  a very  limited  stock  of  bread  and  water,  they  started  in  four 
boats,  reducing  themselves  to  an  allowance  of  one-half  a pint  of  water 
and  half  a biscuit  per  day  to  each  man.  During  the  night  the  boats 

* One  of  the  most  horrible  tales  of  suffering  in  the  annals  of  the  whale-fishery  is  that  of 
the  English  whaleship  Diana,  which  left  the  Shetlands  in  18C6  for  an  Arctic  (Davis 
Strait)  voyage,  with  a crew  of  fifty  officers  and  men.  The  time  for  her  return  came 
and  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her  whereabouts  or  fate.  A premium  was  offered 
for  tidings  from  the  missing  vessel,  and  at  last  she  brought  her  own  intelligence.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  18G7,  the  people  living  near  Rona’s  Voe  were  startled  by  seeing  the 
ghastly  wreck  of  a ship  sailing  into  the  harbor.  Battered,  ice-crushed,  her  sails  and 
cordage  cut  away  and  dismantled  by  the  rigors  of  her  terrible  imprisonment,  her  boats 
and  spars  cut  up  to  feed  the  fires  which  kept  the  wretched  crew  from  freezing,  her 
decks  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying,  the  long  lost  Diana  returned.  The  fifty  who 
sailed  were  all  brought  back,  but  how  ? Ten  bodies,  one  of  them  the  captain’s,  lay  on 
the  deck  carefully  arranged  for  that  burial  which  their  comrades  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  give  to  them.  Thirty-five  lay  helplessly  sick,  some  of  them  dying.  Two  still 
retained  strength  enough  to  go  aloft,  and  threo  more  were  able  to  crawl  around  on  deck. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  fainted  with  excitement  when  help  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  sick 
died  in  his  berth  after  the  rescuers  had  boarded  the  ship.  The  surgeon  had  worked 
untiringly,  but  cold,  hunger,  scurvy,  and  dysentery  had  done  their  work  as  unceasingly. 
The  captain  was  the  first  to  succumb,  and  one  by  one  the  others  followed  him.  An- 
other night  and  the  ship  which  had  been  for  all  a common  homo  would  have  proved 
to  all  a common  tomb. 
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,vcro  kept  together,  bat  in  the  day-time  they  separated  as  widely  as  was 
prudent,  to  mcrease  their  chances  of  seeing  a sail.  On  their  perilous 
voyage  they  encountered  considerable  severe  weather,  and  passed  the 
,s  ands  where  they  intended  to  stop.  When  at  length,  after  a voyage 
o forty-hve  days,  they  landed  at  Sypan  (one  of  the  Ladrones),  not  one 
ot  their  number  was  able  to  stand.  Here  they  caught  birds  and  fish, 
and  obtamed  cocoanuts,  but  no  water,  and  they  again  started,  this  time 
for  Tin, an,  distant  about  thirty  miles.  Arrived  off  there,  the  com- 
mander refused  to  allow  them  to  laud,  thinking  they  were  pirates  He 
even  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them,  but  they  finally  convinced 
him  who  they  were,  and  he  supplied  them  with  bread  and  water.  Four 

days  after  they  lauded  at  Guam,  having  sailed  in  their  boats  about 
thirty-five  hundred  miles. 

On  the  21st  October,  1851,  the  ship  Junius,  of  New  Bedford,  was  lost  on  a 
reef  in  Mozambique  channel.  The  crew  left  the  ship,  uuable  to  secure  any 
provisions  save  four  salt  hams.  All  but  one  boat’s  crew  landed  at  Saint 
Augustiue  Bay,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  ship- 
wreck, having  been  in  their  boats  six  days  and  nights  without  water  and 
with  no  food  except  the  hams,  which  to  men  in  their  situation  were  worse 
or  but  little  better  than  no  food.  The  missing  ones  were  subsequently 
rescued. 


The  ship  Logan,  of  ISew  Bedford,  was  lost  January  26, 1855,  on  Sandy 
Island  Reef.  A boat-steerer  and  three  men  were  drowned  at  the  time. 
The  survivors  landed  at  the  Feejee  Islands  after  enduring  much  suffer- 
ing- 

in  1S4G  the  ship  Lawrence,  of , was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 

and  of  the  entire  crew  only  the  second  mate  and  seven  men  reached  the 
shore  alive.  They  were  immediately  seized  by  the  Japanese  and  kept 
for  seventeen  months  in  the  most  rigorous  and  barbarous  custody,  in 
cages,  dungeons,  holds  of  junks,  &c.,  and  passed  from  port  to  port  until 
they  reached  Nangaski.  On  their  journey  they  were  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  ill-treatment,  were  threatened,  insulted,  and  sometimes  cruelly  beaten. 
One  poor  fellow  who  endeavored  to  escape  these  brutal  captors  was 
cruelly  put  to  death.  At  Nangaski  the  wretched  remnant  were  com- 
pelled to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  trampling  on  the  cross  or  a repre- 
sentation of  it,  in  accordance  with  an  edict  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  some  two  hundred  years  before.*  At  the 

* The  ship  Manhattan,  Budd,  of  Sag  Harbor,  had  visited  Jed  do  Jess  than  twebe 
months  before  to  restore  to  their  home  22  Japanese  seamen  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  a wreck.  They  had  Jreen  hospitably  received,  but  warned  not  to  come  there  again. 
Vessels  which  have  been  classed  as  missing — as  for  instance  the  Lady  Adams  of  Aan- 
tuckefc  in  1823-lrave  been  last  seen  off  that  coast.  If  dire  necessity  drove  their  crews 
upon  that  inhospitable  shore,  what  scenes  of  barbarity  may  have  been  enacted  in 
which  they  were  the  struggling  and  helpless  victims!  (.Note.  Although  these  ac 
counts  of  the  Lawrence  and  Lagoda  are  current  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  and 
even  remembered  indistinctly  by  whalemen  who  were  near  Japan,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  find  these  vessels  among  the  whaling-lists  before  the  alleged  accidents— The 

Author.) 
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very  time  these  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Biddle  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Yeddo,  and  our  Government  fondly 
imagined  that  it  had  made  a favorable  impression  on  the  people  of 
those  islands  in  respect  to  American  dignity,  moderation,  and  power. 

Similar  to  the  experience  of  the  Lawrence  was  that  of  the  Lagoda,  of 
New  Bedford,  also  wrecked  on  these,  then  inhospitable,  islands.  Those 
of  the  crew  who  survived  the  wreck  were  so  inhumanly  treated  by  the 
Japanese  into  whose  power  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  that  one 
of  their  number  in  sheer  despair  relieved  himself  of  further  torture  by 
taking  his  own  life.* 

Another  class  of  accidents  to  which  whalemen  seem  peculiarly 
liable,  but  which,  because  of  the  care  and  vigilance  exercised  by  the 
officers  and  crew,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  is  destruction  by  fire.t  When 
indeed  this  casualty  does  occur,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  some  circum- 
stance which  might  occur  in  any  vessel.  The  case  of  the  Cassander,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Henry  Winslow  commander,  was  one  of  this  kind, 
and  its  narration  is  given,  not  so  much  in  illustration  of  perils  inciden- 
tal to  this  pursuit,  as  to  record  the  sufferings  of  her  crew  on  account  of 
that  disaster. 

Vessels  in  the  merchant  service  have,  as  a general  rule,  a certain 
series  of  courses  to  steer.  They  usually  make  the  shortest  distance  from 
port  to  port.  Hence  in  case  of  accident  to  the  vessel  they  are  in,  the 
crew  have  only  to  continue  in  their  course  in  order  to  insure  most  speedy 
relief.  Not  so  with  the  whaler.  Her  cruising  ground  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  tracks  of  merchantmen,  and  she  may  be  a solitary 
cruiser  ou  that  .station.  Hence  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  involves 
far  greater  risk  and  possibly  privation  and  suffering  to  the  crew. 

The  Cassander  sailed  from  Providence  on  the  19th  of  November,  1847. 
Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  occurred  until,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  May,  1848,  between  4 and  5 o’clock,  the  cry  of  fire  was  raised.^ 
The  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing  a moderate  gale  from  the  northwest. 
All  hands  were  instantlv  on  deck,  and  search  for  the  source  and  cause 
of  the  fire  was  made.  It  was  found  that  it  was  raging  most  severely  in 
the  lower  hold,  apparently  near  the  foremast,  where  four  barrels  of  tar 

* Fifteen  of  the  crew  of  the  Lagoda  reached  the  shore  alive  ; one  subsequently  died,  a 
victim  to  the  barbarities  of  his  captors  ; the  thirteen  survivors  were  rescued  by  the 
United  States  ship  of  war  Preble  in  1849.  The  Preble  also  took  on  board  a sailor  named 
Ronald  MacDonald,  formerly  of  the  whale-ship  Plymouth  of  Sag  Harbor.  MacDon- 
ald received  his  discharge  and  was  given  a whale-boat  furnished  with  books,  provisions, 
&c.,  and  left  the  ship  off  Japan  in  June,  1848,  with  the  expressly  avowed  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Japanese  islands.  He  landed  upon  one  of  them  and  was  immediately 
captured,  deprived  of  his  books,  and  imprisoned.  Having  nothing  to  occupy  his  time 
he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  his  captors  the  English  language,  and  soon  had 
quite  a class  receiving  instruction.  But  his  presence  was  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Japanese,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him. 

1 1ncendiary  fires,  which  became  of  disastrous  frequeucey  in  later  years,  are  not  meant 
when  we  speak  of  this  immunity. 

t This  account  is  taken  from  that  of  the  captain,  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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were  known  to  bare  been  stored.  Simultaneously  with  this  discovery 
it  was  found  that  two  of  the  crew-negroes  from' the  coast  of  Afri  a- 
badjumped  overboard  One  of  them,  refusing  to  take  the  rope  thrown 
to  bun  by  Captain  Winslow,  soon  sank,  the  other  was  subsequent 
picked  up  by  the  second  mate’s  boat.*  1 J 

Orders  were  given,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  save  the  ship,  but 
the  position  of  the  fire,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  increased,  and  the 
density  of  the  smoke,  rendered  all  their  efforts  unavailing,  and  the 
means  of  escape  became  the  chief  consideration.  Attempts  were  made 
to  procure  bread  and  water,  but  the  smoke  in  the  steerage  was  so  dense 
tiat  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  ship  had  been  fired  at  both  ends.  Three  boats  were  now  low- 
ered,  and  in  them  were  placed  such  stores  as  the  crew  could  get  at  the 
nautical  instruments  and  some  clothing,  and  the  burning  wreck’ was 
abandoned,  the  entire  crew,  save  the  drowned  African,  numbering  in  all 
23  souls,  escaping  in  safety. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  day  they  took  an  inventory  of  their  sup- 
plies and  found  them  to  consist  of  about  teu  gallons  of  water,  fifteen 
pounds  of  biead,  and  a small  amount  of  raw  meat  taken  from  the  har- 
ness-cask. By  the  previous  day’s  reckoning  their  position  was  found  to 
be  in  latitude  34°  30'  south,  longitude  45°  50'  west — 400  miles  from  the 
nearest  land;  The  crew  were  immediately  allowanced  to  one  gill  of 
water  and  a very  small  amount  of  bread  per  day.  The  weather  was 
bad,  and  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  voyage  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  their  oars  to  make  progress  against  the  head  winds.  Of 


course  they  soon  became  exhausted,  and  rowing  had  to  be  given  up  and 
the  sails  alone  were  used,  the  boats  being  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  direction  of  land. 

At  about  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  the  boats  being 
then  in  latitude  32°,  longitude  47°,  a sail  was  discovered.  All  hands 
immediately  took  to  the  oars,  and  after  five  hours  of  hard  rowing,  sig- 
nals of  distress  being  also  repeatedly  made,  the  mate’s  boat  came  up 
with  the  vessel  and  found  her  to  be  a Spanish  brig,  100  days  from  Bar- 
celona, bound  to  Montevideo.  The  captain  of  the  brig  made  every  effort 
to  get  away  from  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  when  the  mate’s  boat 
came  up  would  not  allow  it  alongside,  but  passed  the  crew  a rope  and 
towed  them  some  distance  astern.  When  Captain  Winslow’s  boat  came 
up  he  stated  to  the  Spaniard,  through  an  interpreter,  their  condition  and 
circumstances,  and  asked  permission  for  his  officers  and  crew  to  go  on 
board,  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused.  Equally  futile  were  the  en- 
deavors to  get  him  to  take  them  to  Montevideo  or  St.  Catharine’s,  or 
even  one  or  two  days’  sail  toward  land.  The  stony-hearted  man,  with 
a refinement  of  cruelty  entirely  foreign  to  maritime  men,  paid  no  heed 


*The  rescued  negro  confessed  that  the  ship  had  been  fired  by  his  di owned  compan- 
ion and  himself.  Their  fears  of  being  sold  into  slavery  had  been  excited,  and  this 
desperate  act  was  performed  as  a means  of  escaping,  through  death,  that  more  miser- 
able fate.  Before  leaping  into  the  sea  hi3  companion  had  stabbed  himself. 
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to  their  entreaties,  nor  would  he  even  permit  them  the  solace  they  could 
derive  from  one  night’s  rest  and  sleep  on  board  his  vessel,  that  they 
might  the  better  withstand  the  further  fatigues  and  hardships  in  store 
for  them.  Against  the  express  wishes  of  this  monster,  Captain  Winslow 
sprang  into  the  main  chains  and  aboard  of  the  vessel,  but  the  aid  which, 
the  unfortunates  wanted  the  Spanish  captain  could  not  be  induced  to 
give,  and  the  crews  of  toil-worn,  famishing,  abandoned  men  proceeded 
on  their  voyage.  Who  would  not  say  that  if  the  sea.,  which  proved 
more  hospitable  than  man,  had  swallowed  up  these  miserable  men,  their 
blood  would  have  been  on  the  head  of  Captain  Dominick,  of  the  brig 
Alercidita  1* 

The  night  of  the  6th  was  the  most  perilous  of  their  voyage,  as  the 
wind  blew  in  a succession  of  heavy  squalls.  The  boats  were  hove  to  by 
making  a line  fast  to  the  oars  and  paying  them  out  ahead.  In  this 
situation  they  lay  until  the  dawn.  From  daylight  until  11  o’clock  they 
used  their  sails,  but  the  wind  blowing  a heavy  gale  from  a northeasterly 
direction  they  were  again  compelled  to  heave  to.  At  about  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  captain’s  boat  was  swamped,  but  the  occupants 
were  all  rescued  and  divided  between  the  other  two  boats.  By  this 
accident  the  water  and  the  nautical  instruments  it  contained  were  lost, 
and  the  two  remaining  boats  were  so  loaded  that  their  gunwales  were 
not  more  than  G or  8 inches  out  of  water.  “ In  this  situation,”  says  the 
captain,  “ we  passed  the  night;  nothing  was  heard  save  the  awful  roar- 
ing of  the  tempest  and  occasionally  the  voices  of  some  of  the  officers  and 
crew  offering  up  a prayer  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  wind  and  wave  for 
their  safety.  lie  heard  our  prayers.  In  the  morning  the  wind  mode- 
rated and  the  sea  was  beaten  down  by  a heavy  shower  of  rain.”  From 
this  time  they  were  favored  with  pleasant  weather,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  they  landed  near  Conventus,  in  the  province  of  St.  Catharine,  in 
Brazil,  without  water  and  utterly  exhausted.  So  much  reduced  had 
they  become  that  a boat-steerer  was  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
mate’s  boat,  he  being  too  weak  to  extricate  himself  from  the  surf. 

It  would  be  easy  to  greatly  extend  the  mournful  lists,  but  those 
enumerated  are  types  of  each  class  ot  casualties.  Still  another  class 
appears,  however,  and  with  this  we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
other  subjects. 

Among  the  dangers  encountered  by  our  whalemen  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  serious  and  insidious  one  of  the  attacks  of  boring-worms 
upon  the  bottoms  of  their  ships.  The  least  exposed  place  upon  their 
planking  where  the  copper  may  have  become  chafed  off  by  contact 
with  sunken  rocks  and  reefs,  without  a thought  of  danger  incurred  or 
damage  done  presenting  itself  to  the  mariner,  serves  as  a rallying  point 
for  the  teredo,  and  soon  the  vicinity  of  the  break  becomes  honey -com bed 
with  its  habitations,  and  fortunate  is  it  for  the  seamen  if  a warning  leak 
drives  them  into  some  haven  for  repairs  while  yet  the  damage  is  repar- 

*On  liia  arrival  in  port  Captain  Dominick  reported  that  he  had  tendered  them  help, 
which  they  refused.  As  though  drowning  men  ever  refused  substantial  aid! 
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able.  This  may  be  stili  another  r,lan«bi„  ,■ 

lein  of  “ missing  vessels.”  A uoteworthv  in  tl0“  “V***  tl!rnble  P«>b- 
by  these  “ toilers  of  the  sea  ” occurred  to  th«  ^ m-  th®  bavoc  made 
Bedford,  Captain  Swain,  in  1857.  ' b 8blp  Mlncrva  2d.  of  Sew 

In  August,  1850,  while  off  the  Kind’s  Mill 
reef,  the  water  being  at  the  time  v,  r \?  8 ‘P’  ‘®  toucbed  00  a 

blowing.  So  trifling  was  the  sensation*  of  'S™°°U'  dml  but  little  wind 
Swain  gave  himself  no  thou  "-hi  ri,  ,t  uoutact  lllat  Captain 

tbe  voyage  was  ^ 

heavy  gale,  the  vessel  was  found  to  leak  250 ' stro!  ’ ’,"beU’  ln  a 

reached  Norfolk  Island  on  the  Ifni,  iV®  per  bonr-  Sbe 

heavy  gales  which  continued  for  three  “vs  the"  eTf  W°W",  f ^ 
creasing  to  1,000  strokes,  and  Captain  Swain  bore  awaTfor’svdnr 
On  the  tiOth  of  March  she  was  leaking  2,400  strokes  (or  about  10  inches) 
er  hour,  and  Captain  Swain  had  the  forehold  cleared  to  examine  for 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Upon  cutting  through  the  ceiling  several 
holes  were  found  in  the  bottom  through  which  the  water  rushed  furi- 
ously  These  the  men,  though  standing  in  the  water  up  to  their 
middles,  succeeded  in  plugging  up  and  covering  with  canvas  and 
blankets  well  tarred.  Over  these  a stream-chain  was  coiled  to  prevent 
the  plugs  from  bursting  in  from  the  force  of  the  water,  and  the  pumps 
were  kept  going  day  and  night.  The  ship  reached  Sydney  on  the  7th 
of  April  and  was  taken  upon  the  marine  railway.  Upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  two  sheets  of  copper  had  been  rubbed  off  (probably 
while  off  the  King’s  Mill  Islands)  about  six  feet  from  the  keel,  anil 
a little  abaft  the  bluff  of  the  bow  on  the  starboard  side.  When  this 
place  was  laid  bare  the  planks  were  completely  eaten  to  a shell  by 
the  worms.  No  person  not  an  eye-witness,  said  the  captain,  would 
have  believed  the  planks  would  have  held  together,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly wonderful  that  in  plugging  the  whole  plank  was  not  driven  out, 
in  which  case  every  soul  on  board  must  have  been  drowned  before  the 
boats  could  have  been  lowered.* 


G.— A MISCELLANEOUS  CHAPTER. 

While  some  vessels  on  their  voyages  have  made  but  poor  returns,  even 
bringing,  in  numerous  cases,  positive  and  at  times  damaging  loss  to 
their  owners,  others  have  done  extraordinarily  well,  and  brought  in  for- 
tunes to  those  investing  in  them.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  business 
made  it  alternately  profitable  and,  if  not  positively  losing,  at  least 
hazardous.  This  was  the  fact  wrhen  no  unusual  accident  occurred,  but 
in  case  of  a disaster  it  changed  the  beam  of  the  balance  from  the  specu- 
lative to  the  unmistakably  negative  side  of  the  account.  To  illustrate 
the  two  phases  of  the  owners’  business  experience,  the  following  exam- 
ples are  given  : 

The  Wilmington  and  Liverpool  packet,  Captain  Richmond,  sailed  from 

*TtuTiiew  ship  Niphon,  of  Nantucket,  on  tier  first  voyage,  sunk  at  sea  on  her  passage 
home,  January  12,  1849,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  of  ship-worms. 

10 
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New  Bedford  in  June,  1820,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  returning  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1823,  with  2, COO  barrels  of  sperm-oil — the  largest 
amount  procured  by  any  one  New  Bedford  ship  to  that  date,  and  worth, 
at  the  average  price  of  oil  in  1823,  about  $05,000. 

The  ship  Uncas,  of  Falmouth,  Capt.  Henry  O.  Blinker,  sailed  in  1828 
and  returned  in  1831,  having  been  absent  two  years  and  eight  months, 
bringing  a cargo  of  3,408  bands  of  sperm-oil,  worth  about  $88,000. 

The  Loper,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Obed  Starbuck,  returned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  after  an  absence  of  only  fourteen  months  and  fourteeu  days, 
with  2,280  barrels  of  sperm-oil,  worth,  at  the  average  price  of  oil,  $50,000. 
On  her  next  voyage,  under  the  command  of  John  Cotton,  she  took 
2,170  barrels  of  sperm-oil  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  and  on  the 
voyage  immediately  preceding  that  of  1829-’30,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Starbuck,  she  brought  in  2,131  barrels  of  sperm -oil  in  less 
than  seventeen  months.  In  less  than  sixty-two  mouths  she  had  per- 
formed three  Pacific  Ocean  voyages  and  landed  0,581  barrels  of  sperra- 
• oil. 

The  ship  Sarah,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Frederick  Arthur,  sailed  for  the 
Pacilic  Ocean  on  the  20th  of  May,  1827,  returning  April  19,  1830,  with 
3,497  barrels  of  sperm-oil,  valued  at  $89,000.  This  is  the  largest  quantity 
of  sperm-oil  ever  brought  into  Nantucket  from  a single  voyage. 

In  1830  the  ship  America,  Capt.  Shubael  Cottle,  sailed  from  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  returned  in  1823,  after  a voyage  of 
thirty-one  mouths,  bringing  3,180  barrels  of  sperm-oil.  The  value  of 
her  cargo  was  about  $80,000. 

The  Magnolia,  of  New  Bedford,  Capt.  George  B.  Worth,  obtained  a 
cargo  of  3,451  barrels  of  sperm-oil  on  a voyage  of  forty-one  months, 
the  value  of  which  was  $85,000. 

In  1838  there  arrived  at  New  Bedford  the  ship  William  Hamilton, 
Capt.  William  Swain,  with  4,0G0  barrels  of  sperm -oil,  having  sent  home 
from  the  Western  Islands  on  her  passage  out  121  barrels  more,  making 
a total  of  4,181  barrels,  worth  $109,269. 

In  1842  the  America,  Captain  Fisher,  brought  into  New  Bedford  400 
barrels  of  sperm  and  4,300  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  45,000  pounds  of 
bone,  after  a voyage  of  2G  months,  the  entire  cargo  being  worth  $GG,478. 
In  the  same  year  the  Maria,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Elisha  H.  Fisher, 
returned  from  a 22  months’  voyage  with  2,413  barrels  of  sperm-oil, 
bringing  to  the  owners  the  sum  of  $70,000. 

In  1843  the  Silas  Richards,  of  Sag  Harbor,  returned  with  3,600  bar- 
rels of  whale-oil,  220  of  sperm,  and  30,000  pounds  of  bone,  having  been 
gone  28  months.  The  value  of  her  cargo  was  $54,722.  In  the  same 
year  the  Bowditch,  of  Providence,  carried  into  that  port  3,500  barrels 
of  whale-oil  and  $10,000  worth  of  bone,  the  value  of  which  cargo  was 
$47,485 j she  was  gone  20  months.  The  schooner  Cordelia,  of  Province- 
town,  also  returned  in  1843  from  a four  days’  voyage  with  120  barrels  ot 
whale-oil  and  $100  of  bone,  worth  $1,38.5 
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Id  1845  the  Lowell,  Captain  Benjamin,  and  the  General  Williams, 
Captain  Holt,  arrived  at  New  London,  the  former  having  been  gone  21 
and  the  latter  22  months,  each  bringing  about  4,500  barrels  of  whale-oil 
and  43,000  pounds  of  bone,  each  cargo  being  valued  at  about  $01,400. 
The  Lowell  was  said  to  have  had  alongside  at  one  time  sixteen  ichalcs. 

In  1849  the  South  America,  of  Providence,  Capt.  R.  N.  Sowle,  re- 
turned from  a voyage  of  26  months,  with  5,300  barrels  of  whale  and  200 
barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  50,000  pounds  of  bone,  worth  $89,000.  As 
she  fitted  at  $40,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  paid  her  cost  and  a divi- 
dend of  about  125  per  cent.  The  Russell,  of  New  Bedford,  Captain 
Morse,  also  brought  to  her  investors,  in  the  same  year,  a cargo  valued 
at  $92,000,  (2,650  barrels  of  sperm-oil.)  She  was  absent  three  years 
and  four  months.  The  cargo  of  the  Plymouth,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Capt. 
L.  B.  Edwards,  which  also  returned  in  1849,  was  worth  $71,000.  She 
brought  4,873  barrels  of  whale-oil,  and  was  gone  41  months. 

In  1850  the  Coral,  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Seabury,  returned  from 
a three  years’  voyage  with  3,350  barrels  of  sperm-oil,  worth  $126,630. 

Probably  the  most  extraordinary  voyage  ever  made  was  that  of  the 
Envoy,  of  New  Bedford,  which  sailed  in  1848.  She  returned  to  Provi- 
dence in  1847  from  a whaling  voyage,  and  was  there  condemned  and 
sold  to  William  C.  Brownell,  esq.,  of  New  Bedford,  to  be  broken  up. 
Mr.  Brownell,  however,  concluded  to  fit  her  for  another  ™y^ndd,d 
so,  sending  her  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Capt.  M . I.  'ft  alk  • 
She  sailed  immediately  to  Wytootacke,  and  took  on  board  1,000  ba 
of  oil  that  Captain  Walker  had  purchased  from  a wreck  on  a Previous 
voyage  at  a merely  nominal  price, t and  stored  there;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded  o Manila  and  shipped  this  oil  to  London.  From  Man  da  h 
cruised  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  filtyfavc  days  took  2,800 
barrels  of  whale-oil.  Of  this  he  shipped  to  London  from  Manila  1,8 

barrels,  and  also  40,000  pounds 

barrels  of  whale-oil  and  1 'ns  of  oi,  at  $1  per  gallon,  and 

put  into  San  Francis ico,  so H - M g<  ^ ^ galIoDi  and  shipped 

&ST5S  8-  z 'xxzt  szz  — * 

«'  ’2? 

then,  the  entire  result  of  the  voyage,  wt . $9,  000 

Net  profit  on  1,000  barrels  first  shipped  37^  m 

Net  profit  on  catcbings  for  first  season * ’ ’ 73,  450 

' Sales  at  San  Francisco ‘ 12,  560 

Value  of  bone  shipped  home  6,  000 

Value  of  vessel  at  San  Francisco 

138,  450 

The  Envoy  was  fitted  at  about  sSyOO- - 

* The  underwriters  declined  to  insure  bo-.  cents  to  one  dollar  a barrel, 

t Wrecked  oil  was  sometimes  purchased  at  from  . 
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The  year  after  the  cruise  of  the  Superior  iu  the  Arctic,  154  ships  were 
whaling  in  that  sea.  These  vessels  took  during  that  season  (1849)  .*06,850 
barrels  of  right-whale  oil  and  2,481,600  pounds  of  whalebone.  The  value 
of  the  ships  and  outfits  was  $4,650,000,  and  the  value  of  that  season’s 
catchings  was  $3,419,622. 

In  1853  the  following  more  than  ordinarily  good  voyages  were  reported 
at  New  Bedford:  Bark  Favorite,  of  Fairhaven,  Captain  Pierce,  gone 
three  years,  with  300  barrels  of  sperm  and  1,300  barrels  of  whale  oil  and 
72,000  pounds  of  bone,*  worth  in  the  aggregate  $116,000;  ship  Montreal, 
of  New  Bedford,  Capt. ‘Frederick  Fish,  absent  32  mouths  and  15  days, 
with  195  barrels  sperm,  3,823  barrels  whale-oil,  and  31,700  pounds  of 
bone,  worth  $136,023.19;  ship  Sheffield,  also  of  New  Bedford,  gone  four 
years,  with  7,000  barrels  of  whale-oil  and  115,000  pounds  of  bone,  worth 
$124,000. 

The  Pioneer,  of  New  London,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Morgan,  sailed  from  that 
port  June  4,  1864,  for  the  Davis  Straits  and  Hudson’s  Bay  fishery,  val- 
ued, with  her  outfits,  at  $35,800.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1865,  she 
returned  with  1,391  barrels  of  whale-oil  and  22,650  pounds  of  bone, 
worth,  at  the  current  prices,  $150,060.f  This  voyage  the  people  of  New 
London  claim  to  be  the  best  ever  made  by  an  American  whaler. 

But  success  has  not  been  confined  to  large  vessels  or  to  expensive 
voyages.  In  addition  to  the  cruise  of  the  Cordelia,  of  Provincetown, 
there  are  reported  as  making  extraordinary  voyages  the  following  small 
vessels:  The  schooner  Admiral  Blake,  of  Sippican,  Capt.  B.  B.  Handy, 
in  a voyage  of  two  months  and  nine  days  (in  1854)  took  250  barrels  of 
sperm  and  10  barrels  of  blackfish  oil,  worth,  in  all,  $11,000.  The 
schooner  Altamaha,  of  the  same  port,  Capt.  Consider  Fisher,  sailed  in 
1855,  was  gone  six  months  and  nine  days,  and  returned  with  a cargo  of 
240  barrels  of  sperm  and  8 barrels  of  blackfish  oil,  valued  at  $13,500. 
She  was  worth,  with  her  outfits,  $2,200,  and  after  paying  off  her  crew  and 
refitting  for  another  voyage  the  owners  divided  $8,000.  The  schooner 
James,  also  of  Sippican,  Capt.  B.  B.  Handy,  sailed  in  1856,  and  in  a cruise 
of  three  months  and  a half  obtained  $10,000  of  oil  (220  barrels  sperm.) 

Occasionally  some  piece  of  good  fortune,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
whaling  success,  is  met  with.  Thus,  iu  September,  1857,  the  schooner 
Watchman,  of  Nantucket,  Capt.  Clias.  W.  Hussey,  sailed  for  an  Atlantic 
Ocean  cruise.  Shereturned  in  August,  1858,  having  obtained  41  barrels  of 
sperm  and  386  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  4 barrels  of  ambergris.f  This 
last  was  sold  for  $10,000,  making  the  entire  value  of  the  voyage  $19,125. 

So  much  for  the  cheering,  sunny  side  of  the  picture.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a shadowy  side,  on  which  may  be  found  heavy  and  disastrous 

* Prior  to  the  commencement  of  Polar  whaling,  the  amount  of  bone  taken  bore  to 
the  number  of  barrels  of  whale-oil  the  proportion  of  8 or  10  to  1.  A vessel  taking  ‘1,000 
barrels  of  whale-oil  would  bo  reasonably  supposed  to  bring  home  (when  they  saved  it) 
from  10,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  bone.  But  Arctic  whaling  destroyed  all  these  calcula- 
tions, for  the  bone  was  larger  and  the  proportion  yielded  much  greater. 

t This  was  at  a time  when  oil  and  bone  commanded  a good  price. 

X Ambergris  is  generally  considered  as  a product  of  the  rectum  of  a diseased  whale. 
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losses,  and  financial  rnin  for  many  a merchant.  Thus,  of  the  81  whalers 
expected  to  arrive  in  1837,  53  made  paying  voyages,  8 made  saving  ones, 
11  lost  money,  and  9 involved  their  owners  in  severe  losses.  TV  mutiny 
among  the  crew  of  the  Clifford  Wayne,  of  Fairhaven,  necessitating  her 
return  to  port,  occasioned  a loss  of  $10,000  to  those  who  invested  in  her. 

The  brig  Emeline,  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Wood,  sailed  from  port 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1841.  The  captain  was  killed  by  a whale  in  July, 
1842,  and  in  September,  1843,  the  brig  returned,  bringing  home  only  10 
barrels  of  oil  as  the  result  of  a 20  mouths’  cruise. 

The  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Warren,  Captain  Mutiroe,  sailed  in  October, 
1852,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  coast  of  Japan  the  captain  and  his 
boat’s  crew  were  lost  by  a whale.  This,  combined  with  the  extremely 
poor  success  that  had  attended  the  vessel,  had  so  discouraging  an  effect 
upon  the  crew  that  *it  was  considered  useless  to  prolong  the  voyage, 
and  she  returned  to  port  under  charge  of  the  cooper  in  1853,  having  ob- 
tained but  50  barrels  of  sperm-oil  and  40  of  whale.  On  her  voyage  she 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  during  the  entire  peiiod  sighted 
land  but  twice,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  outward-bound,  and  Trini- 


dad on  the  passage  home. 

Of  the  68  whalers  expected  to  arrive  in  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven 
in  1858,  44  were  calculated  as  making  losing  voyages,  and  the  same 
proportion  would  apply  to  other  ports.  The  estimated  loss  to  owners 

nuring  this  year  was  at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  net  loss  on  12  whaling  schooners  of  the  Provincetown  fleet,  which 

arrived  in  1870,  was  $36,000. 

These  are  cases  taken  somewhat  at  random.  Almost  every  year  wit- 
nessed some  misfortune,  saw  some  persons  impoverished  by  an  unsuc 
cessful  termination  of  the  venture  in  which  their  little  all  was  invested. 


Anion"  the  pursuits  which  grew  out  of  the  prosecution  of  the  sperm- 
wha“l7ery  was  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  was  at  one  time 

an  important  industry  both  home  and  commercia  • .,  M icv  * 

“The  first  manufactory  of  sperm  cand  es  in  this  country , says 

it  , i Tofiind  a little  previous  to  1 <u0,  try  uenjumm 

“was  established  in  Rhode  b • ’ burnt  in  1750  or  1751.” 

Crabb,  an  Englishman  H.s  candle  o t0  Benjamin  Orabb, 

In  1750  the  general  court  of  to"1"  y„dles  iu  that  colony  for  a 
of  Eehoboth,  the  sole  light  - » 1^  ^ other  per80n  had  a knowl- 

term  of  years,  on  the  ground  t - ‘ ^ flye  of  ,he  inhabitants  there- 

Sf 

im»t,  formas,,.,  . rate,,  m die  saccee 

lu2ceo* Tlie  memorial  ,,0°9  ,,ot  secn' 10 1,6  on  flle' 

The  documents  relating  to  it  aie  as  f°fi0  ‘ CEggIMO  quarto  : An  Act  for  Granting 

“Anno  Regni  Regis  Geokgii  Seccno  _ o/  Coarse  Sjterma  Cadi  Ogle: 

unto  Benjamin  Crabb  the  Sole  pnvdedg  f Bristol  lias  Represented 

“ Whereas  Benjamin  Crabb  of  Rehoboth  m the 
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kuowu  as  India  Point,  in  Providence,  and  engaged  Crabb  to  superintend 
the  business.  Brown  manufactured  that  year  about  300  barrels  of 
spermaceti,  which  was  nearly  all  that  was  saved  separately  from  the 
body-oil,  and  not  sent  to  England.  Crabb  proved  less  capable  than 
Brown  supposed,  and  the  secret  of  refining  was  only  acquired  by  Brown 
as  the  result  ot  his  own  experiments. 

In  1754  or  ’55,  Moses  Lop/ez  engaged  in  the  business  in  a small  way, 
at  Newport,  followed  soon  after  by  Collins  & Reveria,  Aaron’ Lopez, 
John  Maunsley  & Co.,  Thomas  Robinson,  and  others.  In  1701  there 
were  eight  manufactories  in  New  England  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
These  were  : in  Providence,  Obadiah  Brown  & Co.,  the  firm  consisting  of 

to  this  Court  that  he  (A)  has  the  Art  of  making  Candles  of  Coarse  Sperm  a Cceti  Oyle  and 
has  been  at  Great  Expense  in  providing  himself  with  proper  Implements  therefor  and 
s Willing  on  due  encouragmeut  to  undertake  and  Carry  oh  that  Busiuess  here  and 
to  Teach  and  Instruct  Some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  province  his  Art  Aforesaid,  and 
this  Court  being  Willing  to  Encourage  an  undertaking  so  likely  to  prove  Beneficial  to 
the  province  : — 

“Therefore  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Lieut-Governour,  Council  And  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— That  the  said  Benjamin  Crabb  and  his  Heirs  shall  and  may  have  and 
enjoy  the  Sole  use,  Exercise  and  Benefit  of  making  Candles  of  Course  Sperma  Caeti 
Oyle  (B)  Within  this  province' for  Sale  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  years  next  ensuing  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Act  provided  he  forthwith  engage  in  and  Carry  on  the  Business  Aforesaid 
ivithin  this  province  During  that  Term  and  Do  Instruct  Five  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  province 
the  Art  Aforesaid  Within  Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  this  Act — . 

“And  be  it  further  Euacted  by  the  Authority  Aforesaid  that  no  person  or  persons 
saving  such  only  as  shall  first  obtainethe  Consent  of  the  said  Crabb  or  his  Heirs  signified 
under  his  or  their  hands  shall  Sell  Within  this  province  or  Export  out  of  it  any  Caudles 
made  of  the  Oyle  (C)  Aforesaid  during  the  time  the  said  Cobb  And  his  Heirs  are 
Entitled  to  the  priviledge  Aforesaid  other  than  Such  as  are  made  by  the  said  Crabb 
his  Heirs  or  Assigns  on  pain  of  Forfeiting  Ten  pounds  For  each  offence.” 

This  bill  passed  its  three  readings  on  January  25,  1750,  and  was  sent  to  the  council 
• for  concurrence.  On  the  Gth  of  February  the  council  returned  it  with  these  amend- 
ments, viz:  “ Insert  at  A: — And  no  other  Person  in  the  Province  has  the  Art  of  pressing, 
fluxing  & chrystalizing  of  Sperma  Ceti  & course  Sperma  Ceti  Oyle,  and  of  making 
Caudles  of  the  same  as  so  prepared.  Insert  at  B: — So  prepared  untill  the  31  day  of 
May  which  shall  be  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1759  Provided  that  He  do  forthwith  engage 
in  &.  carry  on  the  business  aforesaid  within  this  Province:  and  shall  some  time  before 
the  31  day  of  May  1752  remove  to  some  place  within  seven  Miles  of  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton & there  set  up  Works  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  said  Busiuess;  and  shall  then 
& there  manufacture  all  such  quantities  of  Oyl  as  can  be  procured  fit  for  the  purpose; 
and  shall  likewise  within  five  years  from  the  publication  of  this  Act  well  & fully  instruct 
five  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  (two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  General 
Court  if  they  see  cause)  in  the  Art  aforesaid.  Insert  at  C: — prepared  as.” 

(The  amendments  A and  B would  strike  out  the  words  italicized.) 

The  house  concurred  with  amendment  A,  and  returned  the  bill  to  the  council,  who, 
though  first  non-concurring,  finally,  on  the  12th  of  Feb.,  1750,  agreed  with  the  amended 
house  bill. 

It  will  seem  evident  that  this  Benjamin  Crabb  and  the  one  mentioned  by  Macy  must 
be  the  same  party,  in  which  case  he  must  have  presented  his  petition  late  iu  1749;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a chance  that  ho  was  manufacturing  in  Rhode  Island  prior  to  1750. 
There  seems  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  ever  pursued  his  occupation  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  not.  According  to  Macy  it  would  appear  that  for  some  reason  he  did  not 
accept  the  terms  of  the  act. 
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Obadiab,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John  and  Moses  Brown.”*  In  Boston  Joseph 
Palmer  & Co.,  consisting  of  Thomas  Fluekar,  Nathaniel  Gorham’ Joseph 
Palmer,  Richard  Cranch,  and  William  Belcher.  In  Newport,  which 
monopolized  by  far  the  largest  share  of  this  pursuit,  were  Thomas  Robin- 
son As  Co.,  (William,  lhomas,  and  Joseph  Robinson,  and  William  Rich- 
ardson), Riveria  & Co.,  (Henry  Collins  and  Jacob  Rod  Reveria),  Isaac 
S telle  & Co.,  (John  Marodsley,f  Isaac  Stelle  and  John  Slocum),  Naphthali 
Hart  & Co.,  (Naphthali,  Samuel,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  Hart),  Aaron  Lopez 
and  Moses  Ropez.  There  was  also,  besides  the  Philadelphia  firm,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  now  accessible,  one  mor'e  manufactory,  that  of 
Edward  Langdon  & Son,  which  was  probably  located  in  Bostou.f 

In  17G1  Richard  Cranch  & Co.  endeavored  to  associate  the  manufac- 
turers for  mutual  protection  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  “head-matter” 
and  the  sale  of  manufactured  stock.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject that  the  union  was  formed  and  articles  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all 
the  above  parties  save  Moses  Lopez  aud  the  Philadelphians.  The  sign- 
ers formed  a general  association  under  the  name  of  “United  Company 
of  Spermaceti  Chandlers.”  It  was  agreed  to  give  positive  orders  to  their 
agents  not  to  give  for  head-matter  more  than  £0  sterling  per  ton  above 
the  price  of  “common  merchantable  Spermaceti  body  brown  oil,”  the 
price  of  the  oil  to  be  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  current  prices  paid 
by  Boston  merchants  for  the  London  market,  and  the  members  were 
debarred  giving,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  the  above  rate, 
or  to  receive  any  head-matter  acknowledged  by  the  seller  to  be  pre- 
engaged.  No  commission  exceeding  2^  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
any  factory  and  if  the  price  of  head-matter  should  continue  above  the 
agreed  price  of  the  association,  the  members  ot  the  company  agreed  to 
fit  out  at  least  twelve  vessels  for  whaling,  each  house  furnishing  and 
owning  in  the  fleet  equally  5 the  number  ot  vessels  was  to  be  incitased 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  required,  xno  house  was  to  manutactuie 
for  any  parties  not  belonging  to  the  association,  and  new  partners  could 
only  be  admitted  by  unanimous  consent.  Candles  were  not  to  be  sold 
in  New  England  at  a less  price  than  Is.  Wcl.  sterling  per  pound,  an 
additional  shilling  to  be  charged  for  each  box  made  to  contain  25  pounds 

The  quantity  of  head-matter  brought  into  New  England  was  tound 
insufficient  to  supply  the  number  of  factories  already  at  work ; and  each 
member  of  the  company  was  under  obligation  to  do  all  in  Ins  power  by 
fair  and  honorable  means  to  prevent  any  increase  of  compel  mom 

name Jacket 
of  the  early  sperm-candle  factories  is  comp, led  from  5 ^ , I7L 
from  a communication  to  the  Providence  Journal  s.gned  “M„  and  from  newspapers 

and  memoranda  of  the  time. 

t Probably  the  same  name  as  Macy  spells  ^ „ It  is  jndged  by  the  writer, 

t “ M.»  says  that  a few  years  later  (in  1769)  one  John 

however,  to  be  located  in  Boston,  manufacture  of  candles  in  that  town 

Langdon  carried  on  the  sale  of  sp  „ j the  same  year  caudles  of  this 

“in  Fleet  street,  near  the  Old  North  Jenekes  & 

kind  are  advertised  as  made  by  Bussell  & Howard,  or  o 

Co.,  of  Providence. 
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Obadiah  Brown  & Co.,  with  one  or  two  others,  were  empowered  to  call 
a special  meeting  at  Taunton  if  the  influence  of  the  whole  company  was 
required.  Two  general  meetings  were  ordered,  one  for  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November,  1702,  and  the  second  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1703. 
Expenses  were  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata , and  at  least  one  member 
from  each  firm  was  required  to  be  present  under  a penalty  of  $8  for 
neglect  to  attend.  The  absentees  were  to  be  bound  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  company’s  representatives,  and  the  association  could  be  dis- 
solved upon  evidence  under  the  hand  of  one  credible  witness  (hat  one 
or  more  members  of  the  copartnership  had  broken  the  agreement. 

At  a meeting  held  in  Providence  on  the  13th  of  April,  1703,  some 
slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  agreement.  Ten  pounds  sterling 
was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  head  matter,  and  the  members  agreed  to 
receive  it  only  of  following  parties  who  were  appointed  the  factors  of 
the  company:  John  & William  Botch,  Sylvanus  Hussey  & Co.,  Folger 
& Gardner,  Robert  & Josiah  Barker,  Obed  Hussey,  Richard  Mitchell, 
and  Jonathan  Burnell,  of  Nantucket;  Benjamin  Mason,  of  Newport; 
George  Jackson,  of  Providence ; and  Henry  Lloyd,  of  Boston.  All  such 
matter  was,  after  the  date  of  these  revised  articles,  to  be  common  stock, 
whether  obtained  by  the  company’s  or  other  vessels,  and  to  be  divided 
in  the  following  proportion  of  parts  to  the  hundred : Nicholas  Brown  & 
Co.,  20  barrels;  Joseph  Palmer  & Co.,  14 ; Thomas  Robinson  & Co.,  13; 
Aaron  Lopez,  11;  Rivera  & Co,,  11;  Isaac  Stelle  & Co.,  9;  Naphthali 
Hart  & Co.,  9 ; the  Philadelphians,  7 ;*  Edward  Laugdon  & Son,  4 ; 
Moses  Lopez,  2*  The  factors  were  to  divide  their  purchases  according 
to  the  above  rule,  and  dishonorable  conduct  by  any  member  in  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  an  advantage  over  his  fellow-partners  entailed  a forfeiture 
of  the  whole  share. 

John  Slocum,  Jacob  Rod  Rivera, Thomas  Robinson,  and  Moses  Brown 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  factors  at  Newport  and  Nantucket, 
John  Brown  with  the  one  in  Providence,  and  Joseph  Palmer  with  the  one 
in  Boston.  These  gentlemen  were  to  report  to  Nicholas  Brown  & Co., 
who  were  in  turn  to  report  to  the  other  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  means  at  hand  of  arriving  at  the  results  of  the  partner- 
ship and  manufacture;  those  enumerated  were  by  far  the  principal 
parties  engaged,  though  there  were  subsequently  many  others  in  New- 
port, Nantucket,  and  other  towns  with  a large  aggregate  capital.  The 
expense,  says  “ M.,”t  of  a manufactory  was  trifling.  The  building  was  of 
wood,  usually  about  00  feet  by  30  feet,  one-half  formed  with  14-feet  posts 
and  used  as  a work-room,  the  other  half  with  8-feet  posts  and  used  as  a 
shed.  Building  and  utensils  cost  about  $1,000,  and  about  600  barrels 
of  head  matter  would  be  used  up  each  year  in  such  a factory 4 

The  process  of  manufacture  was  so  carefully  kept  a secret  that  it  was 
not  until  1772  that  the  people  of  Nantucket  acquired  sufficient  knowl- 

~ * By  this  agreement  it  would  seem  that  the  arrangement  had  become  unanimous. 

t See  New  Bedford  Shipping-List,  January  23,  1855. 

t At  the  last  report  Newport  did  not  have  a candle  factory  worthy  of  the  name. 
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edge  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  business  there.  In  that  year  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  island  obtained  the  desired  informa- 
tion and  established  a manufactory  there,  acquiring  in  the  pursuit  a 
large  property.  Others  experimented  and  succeeded,  and  the  business 
finally  became  one  of  very  considerable  importance.  In  1792  ten  such 
factories  were  in  existence  ou  the  island.* 

Probably  the  first  candle-house  in  New  Bedford  was  built  very  nearly 
cotemporaneou  sly  with  that  in  Nantucket.  According  to  Bicketson,t 
Joseph  Russell  erected  the  first  oue,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  near  the 
corner  of  Center  aud  Front  streets,  employing  one  Captain  Chaffee,  who 
had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  in  Lisbon,  to  take  charge 
of  the  establishment,  at  the  extravagant  salary  (for  the  times)  of  $500. 
This  building  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  their  raid  in  September, 


1778. 

Among  the  exports  of  the  colonies,  including  Newfoundland,  Bahama, 
and  Bermudas,  in  1770  were  sperm  candles  to  the  extent  of  379,012 
pounds,  distributed  as  follows:  To  Great  Britain, 4,805  pounds  ; to  Ire- 
land, 450  pounds;  to  the  south  of  Europe,  14,107  pounds;  to  the  West 
Indies,  351,625  pounds;  and  to  Africa,  7,905  pounds.  The  total  value 
of  this  branch  of  exports  for  that  year  was  £23,688  4$.  6d.,  sterling. 

The  following  table  from  Pitkin’s  Statistics^  will  show  the  exports  of 


sperm  candles  from  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1815  : 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1791- . 

182,  400 

1803 

. 238,034 

1792 . . 

157,520 

1804 

..  127,602 

1 7G9 

. 235,600 

1805  

180,  535 

1 70  1 

214.  960 

1806 

. . 294.  789 

1 '7fU7 

240,  720 

1807  

..  172,132 

1 rreui 

221, 903 

1808 

..  45,130 

1797 

§130,  438 

1809 

. . 214,444 

i mo 

144, 149 

1810 

. . 187,  190 

910  301 

1811  257,094 

ionn  181.321 

1812 157,596 

990  666 

1813 

. . 26,  522 

1802. 

....  135,627 

1814 

I — 

At.  November  30, 

..  21,154 

1792,  an  item 

*The  New 

to  the  following  e tleet : 


This  day  was  cut  from  the  loom  the  first  piece  of  sail-cloth 
",  i-  Ltovx  It  employs  more  hands  than  the  five  rope- 

manufactured  at  the  ne«  duck  ^ ^ ^ nmnbJ!r  there  is  here.’  ” The  papers  in  Jan- 
walks  and  ten  sperm-candle  w < y,  Salem,  Boston,  and  Nantucket, 

nary,  179:1,  reported  canvas  ZTvtecl  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  the  Mass.  Col. 

and  another  factory  being  ab  elating  t0  the  encouragement  to  be  given 

MSS.,  Manufactures,  pp.  29o-6-< , are  pape  . b • oQ  . Johu  Powell  of  Bos- 

by  the  ^neral  «£  "tZVt  vessels  the  sails  of  which  were  made  from 


t Tables  of  Exports,  Pitkin, 
when  European  wars  or 


ton  (in 

canvas  of  Powell’s  make. 

tHist.  New  Bedford,  p.  7,  - . RC  vears 

§ The  falling  off  of  exports  occurs  clue  y Hudson,  N.  Y.,  possessed  one  or 

national  troubles  make  shippers  can  ious. 
more  sperm-candle  factories. 
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There  are  some  incidents  connected  with  this  pursuit  which  may, 
perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  called  the  curiosities  of  whaling.  Many  of 
these  are  incorporated  already  in  this  work,  and  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  add  a few  more. 

The  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser  in  December,  1870,  contained 
an  account  of  a harpoon  which  was  found  in  a whale  captured  by  the 
ship  Cornelius  Howland,  of  lew  Bedford,  then  cruising  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  custom  among  whalemen  to  have  each  iron 
stamped  with  initials  designating  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  dispute  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  waif  the  whale,  or 
in  case  boats  from  two  different  ships  lay  claim  to  one  which  has  been 
killed.  While  off  Point  Barrow  the  Cornelius  Howland  took  a large 
polar  whale,  in  the  blubber  of  which  was  imbedded  the  head  of  a har- 
poon marked  “A.  G.,”  the  wound  made  by  it  having  healed  over.  This 
was  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  bark  Ansel  Gibbs,  also  of  New 
Bedford.  But  she  was  known  to  have  been  pursuing  the  fishery  in 
Cumberland  Inlet  and  its  vicinity  for  some  ten  or  eleven  years  pre- 
viously. The  obvious  inference  was  that  this  whale  must  have  found 
his  way  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  some  channel  unknown  to  navigators, 
and  that  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  there  must  be  an  inter-ocean  com- 
munication. The  Advertiser  adds,  “We  have  heard  before  of  instances 
where  whales  have  been  caught  at  Cumberland  Inlet  with  harpoons  in 
them,  with  which  they  have  been  struck  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  we 
believe  this  is  the  first  authenticated  instance  of  a whale  having  been 
caught  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  a harpoon  in  it  from  the  Davis  Straits 
side.” 

Quite  a number  of  instances  are  on  record  where  irons  have  been 
recovered,  several  years  after  they  had  been  carried  off  by  escaping 
whales,  by  parties  who  were  in  the  ships  to  which  the  harpoons 
belonged.  Thus  Cheever  mentions  the  case*  of  Captain  Bunker,  com- 
manding the  ship  Howard,  of  New  Bedford,  who  struck  a large  whale 
in  latitude  30°  30'  north,  longitude  134°  east.  The  whale  escaped,  tak- 
ing the  iron  with  him.  About  five  years  after,  while  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, but  14°  farther  west,  he  made  fast  to  and  succeeded  in  securing  a 
noble  whale.  Upon  cutting  him  up,  the  identical  iron  lost  five  years 
before  proved  the  whale  also  the  same. 

A more  singular  case  yet  was  one  reported  to  the  editors  of  the  New’ 
Bedford  Standard,  in  18G5,  w'hen  they  were  show  n the  head  of  an.  iron 
thrown  into  a whale  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1802,  from  a boat  from  the 
ship  Lion,  of  Nantucket,  Peter  Paddack  commander.  In  1815,  Captain 
Paddack,  then  in  command  of  the  Lady  Adams,  also  of  Nantucket, 
captured  the  same  whale,  and  recovered  his  long-lost  harpoon. 

The  Milton,  of  New  Bedford,  in  1805  or  1800  took  a whale  that  in 
spouting  made  a shrill  sound  like  a steam- whistle.  In  cutting  off  the 
head  the  man  who  put  his  feet  into  the  spout-holes  got  one  of  them  cut. 

* The  Whale  and  his  Captors,  p.  157. 
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Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  a harpoon  blade  was  run  trans- 
versely through  the  breathing-holes,  and  the  whistling  sound  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  escaping  air  against  its  edge.  The  iron  was 
marked  with  the  name  ot  the  Central  America,  which  performed  her 
last  voyage  fifteen  years  before  the  capture  of  this  whale  by  the  Milton* 
The  amount  ot  oil  obtained  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  whale.  The  conditions  of  leanness  or  corpulence  are  quite  as  appli- 
cable to  them  as  to  land  animals.  Sperm  whales  which  yield  100  bar- 
rels are  considered  very  large,  but  this  yield  is  occasionally  exceeded. 
Captain  Davis,  in  his  “ Nimrod  of  the  Sea,”f  says:  “The  largest  whale 
we  took  made  107  barrels.  Its  length  was  79  feet;  from  the  nose  to  the 
bunch  of  the  neck  2G  feet ; thence  to  the  hump  29  feet ; from  hump  to 
tail  17  feet ; length  of  tail  7 feet ; breadth  of  tail  1G  feet  G inches ; 
height  at  forehead  11  feet;  width  9 feet  G inches;  girt  at  fin  41  feet 
G inches;  at  junction  of  tail  7 feet  9 inches;  lower  jaw  1G  feet  long 
and  41  inches  in  circumference  at  thick  part.  It  had  51  teeth,  the 
heaviest  weighing  25  ounces.  Blubber  on  back  18  inches ; on  side  12 
to  15  inches ; and  belly  9 to  10  inches.  The  hump  was  2 feet  above 
the  level.  The  case  made  19  barrels;  body  73^  barrels;  junk  14£  bar- 
rels. Captain  Sullivan,  of  the  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  oft  New 
Zealand,  took  in  one  voyage  8 whales  that  made  over  100  barrels  each, 
the  largest  Yielding  137  barrels.  The  head  ot  this  made  52  barrels, 
and  the  case'baled  27  barrels.  It  was  90  feet  long ; the  flukes  18  feet 
in  length,  jaw  18  feet,  case  22  feet,  and  the  forehead  lol  feet  high. 
During  the  same  season  and  on  the  same  ground,  Captain  Vincent,  ship 
Oneida,  of  New  Bedford,  took  ten  sperm-whales,  which  stowed  1,140 
barrels.  Captain  Norton,  ship  Monka,t  of  New  Bedford,  took  on  the 
off-shore  ground  a sperm-whale  that  stowed  145  ban  els. 

In  1853  it  is  said  that  the  ship  Harvest,  of  Nantucket,  took  a sperm 
whale  which  made  15G  barrels  of  oil,  exclusive  of  the  jaw,  which  was 
lost  by  bad  weather.  § Iu  1802  the  Ocmulgee,  of  Edgartown,  reported 
having  taken  a 130  barrel  sperm  whale,  with  a jaw  measuung  _t  feet  in 
length.  Captain  Briggs,  of  the  bark  Wave,  of  New  Bedford  repmted 
that  on  the  2d  of  August,  1870,  he  took  a sperm  whale  which  made  10. 

barrels  and  5 gallons  ot  oil.  ||  H ^ 

; rTT — uunujn  Hamblen,  of  the  Andrew  Hicks,  ot  Westport, 

*New  Bedford  Shipping  List.  < P ‘ b Gallipagos  Islands  an  iron  which 

took,  in  1871,  from  a sperm  whale  J/lost  20  years  previously 

belonged  to  the  ship  Catawba,  ‘ „nll)len  had  recovered  a harpoon  lost  from  tb 


took,  iu  1871,  from  a sperm 

to  the  ship  Catawuu,  u*.  , . recovered  a harpoon  1 

This  was  the  second  time  Captain  ^ ^ recovery  being  £ 

same  ship — the  first  time  the  mtei  . ^ Menkar. 


the 

» about  7 years. 


tPa^e  188 


$ New  Bedford  Shipping  List,  18/ 1. 


Ibid.,  October  10,  1876. 


. - , • , iws  At  present  its  uses  are  multifarious.  Mr. 

If  The  use  of  bone  was  unknown  m io  . • furnishes  the  following  list 

John  K.  Andrews,  a whalebone-worker  m Boston,  J 

l 
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pounds  for  each  barrel  of  oil  yielded.  Thus,  if  a ship  bails  3,000  barrels 
of  right-whale  oil,  the  probability  is  that  she  has  also  obtained  from 

25.000  to  30,000  pounds  of  bone.  For  quite  a number  of  years  the  price 
of  whalebone  was  so  low  that  but  few  whalemen  would  encumber  their 
vessels  with  it,  the  space  being  of  much  greater  value  to  fill  with  oil. 
When  brought  home  it  was  worth  but  about  G cents  per  pound.  But 
the  price  of  this  commodity  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  So  varied  and 
important  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  that  it  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  fluctuations  caused  by  abundance  or  scarcity  Thus  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  1876,  the  price  quoted  was  $2.05  per  pound.  This  was 
already  high;  but  by  the  last  of  October  uews  of  disaster  to  the  Arctic 
fleet  sent  the  price  up  to  $2.50,  and  by  the  1st  of  December  it  was 
quoted  at  $3.* *  u Captain  Sullivan  and  Captain  Taber,  both  of  New 
Bedford/’  says  Davis,  u speak  of  bone  of  the  bow-head  which  measured 
17  feet.”  As  whales  producing  such  length  of  bone  yield  usually  about 

3.000  pounds  of  it,  besides  their  proportionate  supply  of  oil,  it  is  appar- 
ent  that  one  such  monster  is  a valuable  prize. 

“ 1 should  like,”  says  the  author  of  The  Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  a veteran 
whaleman,  “ to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
creature  from  which  such  bone  is  taken.  To  do  so  is  only  possible  by 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  various  parts,  with  their  sizes,  and  by 
comparison  with  objects  familiar  to  the  mind.  The  blubber,  or  blanket, 
of  such  a whale  would  carpet  a room  22  yards  long  and  9 yards  wide, 
averaging  half  a yard  in  thickness.  * * * Set  up  a saw-log  2 feet  in 
diameter  and  20  feet  in  length  for  the  ridge-pole  of  the  room  we  propose 
to  build ; then  raise  it  in  the  air  15  feet,  and  support  it  with  pieces  of 
timber  17  feet  long,  spread,  say,  9 feet.  This  will  make  a room  9 feet 

of  the  principal  purposes  to  which  it  is  put,  viz:  in  the  manufacture  of  whips,  para- 
sols, umbrellas,  dresses,  corsets,  supporters  of  various  kinds,  caps,  hats,  suspenders, 
neck-stocks,  canes,  rosettes,  cushions  to  billiard-tables,  fishing-rods,  divining-rods, 
bows,  busks,  fore-arm  bows,  probangs,  tongue-scrapers,  pen-holders,  paper  folders  and 
cutters,  graining-combs  for  painters,  boot-shanks,  shoe-horns,  brushes,  mattresses,  &c. 

* Page  380.  Captain  Davis,  on  p.  368,  gives  another  description  of  the  head  of  the 
right  whale.  The  mouth,  unlike  that  of  his  spermaceti  relative,  has  no  teeth,  but 
instead  is  lined  with  some  five  or  six  hundred  horny  plates  (better  known  as  whale- 
bone) attached  to  the  upper  jaw  and  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  end  of  the  nar- 
row roof.  Theso  plates  are  parallel,  running  transversely  with  the  sides,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  terminating  on  the  inner  edge  in  a hairy  fringe.  It  is 
these  fringes  that,  interlacing,  form  the  sieve  or  strainer  through  which  the  animal 
forces  the  water  retaining  within  the  meshes  the  minute  food  gathered  as  it  swims 
along.  The  gullet  is  small ; by  some  it  is  said  to  bo  too  contracted  to  admit  even  a 
herring  ; but  this  statement  Captain  Davis,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  inclined  to  fully 
credit.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  when  the  lips  are  closed,  exclusive  of  the  tongue,  is 
equal  in  capacity  to  300  barrels,  and  the  mass  of  the  tongue  may  occupy  250  barrels, 
leaving  about  50  barrels’  capacity  for  a single  mouthful  of  food-charged  water.  The 
ship  Sarah  Sheafe  took  a bow-head  whale  in  185?  that  produced  100  barrels  of  oil  and 
3,000  pounds  of  bone;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old  formula  of  10  pounds  of  bone  to 
the  barrel  of  oil  does  not  apply  to  Arctic  whaling.  Small  amounts  of  cut  bone  were  sold 
in  February,  1877,  as  high  as  $G  per  pound. 
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wide  at  the  bottom,  2 feet  wide  at  the  peak,  and  20  feet  long,  and  will 
convey  an  idea  ot  the  upper  jaw,  the  saw-log  and  slanting  supports  rep- 
resenting the  bone.  * * * These  walls  of  bone  are  clasped  by  the 

white,  blubbery  lips,  which  at  the  bottom  are  4 feet  thick,  tapering  to  a 
blunt  edge,  where  they  tit  into  a rebate  sunk  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
throat  is  4 teet  thick,  and  is  mainly  blubber,  interpenetrated  by  hbrous, 
muscular  flesh.  The  lips  and  throat  of  a 250-barrel  whale  should  yield 
60  barrels  of  oil,  and,  with  the  supporting  jaw-bones,  will  weigh  as 
much  as  twenty-five  oxen  of  1,000  pounds  each.  Attached  to  the  throat 
by  a broad  base  is  the  enormous  tongue,*  the  size  of  which  can  be  bet- 
ter conceived  by  the  fact  that  25  barrels  of  oil  have  been  taken  from 
one.  Such  a tongue  would  equal  in  weight  ten  oxen.  The  spread  of 
lips,  as  the  whale  plows  through  the  fields  of  4 brit,’f  is  about  30  feet. 
Sometimes  in  feeding  the  whale  turns  on  its  side,  so  as  to  lay  the 
longer  axis  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  horizontally.  Keeping  the  lower 
lip  closed,  and  the  upper  one  thrown  off,  and  standing  perpendicularly, 
it  scoops  aloug  just  under  the  surface,  where  the  4 brit 7 is  always  most 
densely  packed.  After  thus  sifting  a track  of  the  sea  15  feet  wide  and 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  the  water  foaming  through  the  slatted 
bone,  and  packing  the  mollusks  upon  the  hair-sieve,  the  whale  raises 
eke  lower  jaw ; but  still  keeping  the  lips  apart,  it  lorees  the  spongy 
tongue  into  the  cavity  of  the  sieve,  driving  the  water  with  great  force 
through  the  spaces  between  the  bone.  Then,  closing  the  lips,  it  disposes 
of  the  catch,  and  repeats  the  operation  until  satiated.  * * Ibe 

tail  of  such  a whale  is  about  25  feet  broad  and  6 leet  deep,  and  is  con- 
siderably more  forked  than  that  ot  the  spermaceti.  The  point  of  junc- 
ture with  the  body  is  about  4 feet  in  diameter,  the  vertebra  about  15 
inches  5 the  remainder  of  the  small  being  packed  with  rope-like  ten- 
dons from  the  size  of  a finger  to  that  of  a man  s leg.  The  great  rounded 
joint  at  the  base  of  the  skull  gleams  like  an  ivory  sphere,  nearly  as 
large  round  as  a carriage-wheel.  Through  the  greatest  blood-vessels, 
more  than  afoot  in  diameter,  surges,  at  each  pulsation  of  a heart  as 
large  as  a hogshead,  a torrent  of  barrels  of  blood  heated  to  H 4.  e 
respiratory  canal  is  over  12  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  rush 

- . . • too  fUo  pvlvmst-mne  of  a thousand-liorse- power  steam- 

of  air  is  as  noisy  as  the  exnausi  pqn.  ui  , 

i <-iixi  fntol  wound  is  given,  torrents  ot  clotted  blood 

engine;  and  when  the  tatai  wounu  n ’ . 

are  spattered  into  the  air  over  the  nauseated  hunters.  In  nouclusmu 
the  right  whale  has  an  eye  scarcely  larger  than  a cow’s,  and  an  car  drat 

would  scarcely  admit  a knitting-needle.  

j : 7 A-  _,i  most  vulnerable  point  ol  attack  to  the  killer- 

* This  tongue  and  throat  aftord  the  most  muuli.  i 

wlialcs  and  sharks.  shrimp-shaped  medusa),  which  occur  in  pro- 

t Tins  “ belt”  consists  of  little  ’ n ,Jher0  they  ar0  carried  by  the  currents, 

(ligious  numbers  in  various  parts  0 ’ . . area  Qf  two  square  miles  con- 

So  numerous  are  they  that  Scordsbv  estima  cs  depeudent  npou  the  action  of 

tains  23,888,000,000,000,000  individua  s.  Wilkes  was  led  to  locate  upon  his 

currents  for  their  means  of  locomo  ion,  ^ the  natural  feeding-grounds  of  the 

charts  those  places  which  would  neces  kl  be  ,n0re  certainly  captured, 

whales,  and  hence  the  localities  where  they  would 
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The  Boston  News-Letter  for  March  18,  173G,  mentions  a whale  that 
was  “ lately  killed  near  Cape  Cod,”  which  would  make  its  owners  £1,500. 
This  must  be  either  a very  remarkable  whale,  or  an  equally  surprising 
inaccuracy,  for  it  necessitates  a yield  of  at  least  2,500  pounds  of  bone, 
worth  £800  per  ton,  and  about  290  barrels  of  oil,  worth  £14  per  ton. 
Now  in  1730  oil  was  worth  £7  per  ton,  and  in  1748  £14  per  ton,  while 
about  1760  bone  was  worth  in  England  £500  per  ton.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  the  price  during  that 
year  must  have  run  extraordinarily  high,  for  the  News-Letter  appears  to 
be  usually  careful  in  its  statements.* 

Capt.  John  Howland,  in  a whaling-sloop  from  New  Bedford,  while 
cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  just  previously  to  the  Involution, 
took  two  whales  which  produced  400  barrels  of  oil,  one  of  them  pro- 
ducing 212  barrels. 

In  1861  the  General  Pike,  of  New  Bedford,  took  a whale  on  theKodi- 
ah  ground  which  stowed  down  274  barrels  of  oil.  In  1855  the  ship 
Adeline,  of  New  Bedford,  took  a whale  in  the  Ochotsk  which  produced 
250  barrels ; the  result  of  that  day’s  work  was  worth  $5,000. 

Naturally  such  immense  creatures  are  possessed  of  strength;  they 
likewise  are  endowed  with  speed  and  endurance.  When  struck  they 
have  been  known,  according  to  the  Rev.  Hr.-  Scoresby,t  to  descend  perpen- 
dicularly from  4,200  to  4,800  feet,  or  nearly  a mile.  Captain  Royce,  who 
commanded  the  Superior  in  her  first  voyage  into  the  Arctic,  states  that 
he  has  known  a whale  to  take  out  6,300  feet  of  line  in  sounding.  He 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  whale  sounded  to  that  depth,  since 
the  line  continues  to  be  drawn  from  the  boat  even  while  the  whale  is 
rising,  so  that  two-thirds  of  this  number  of  feet  for  the  perpendicular 
descent  would  probably  be  making  a liberal  estimate.  The  time  usually 
occupied  by  whales  in  sounding  varies  from  about  half  an  hour  for  the 
right  to  about  an  hour  and  a half  for  the  sperm  whale.f  A frightened 
whale  will,  according  to  the  judgment  of  old  whalemen,  go  from  10  to 
12  miles  an  hour;  indeed,  when  first  struck  they  frequently  rush  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour  for  a short  time.  Though  often 
killed  without  extraordinary  difficulty,  yet  their  tenacity  of  life  at  times 

* In  an  editorial  in  tbe  Nantucket  Inquirer  & Mirror  of  February  17,  1877,  the  diffi- 
culty of  correctly  ascertaining  tbe  yield  of  .a  single  whale  is  commented  on.  In  a 
busy  season  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a ship  to  “ boil  out”  a thousand  or  even  two 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  without  “ cooling  down,”  and  unless  the  most  extraordinary 
care  was  exercised  it  would  he  hard  to  tell  where  one  whale’s  yield  ended  and  another 
began.  The  Honolulu  Friend,  in  1849,  reported  a whale  taken  by  the  Junior,  of  New 
Bedford,  which  produced  316  barrels  of  oil,  and  the  same  paper  is  the  authority  for  the 
story  of  a whale  seen  by  Captain  Royce  of  the  Superior,  of  Sag  Harbor,  that  was  so 
large  they  would  not  attempt  his  capture,  because  the  strain  on  the  mast  in  cutting  , 
in  (if  he  was  taken)  would  ho  so  great.  How  W'ell  authenticated  this  story  is,  is  not 
known,  hut  unless  the  authority  was  above  suspicion,  the  strain  on  one’s  imagination 
must  be  as  disastrous  as  that  on  the  mast  would  have  been. 

t Notes  on  Whales  and  Whaling,  xviii. 

1 Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  Appendix  A. 
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is  surprising.  Captain  Malloy,  of  the  bark  Osceola,  of  New  Bedford 
mentions  an  instance, - where  one  of  his  boats  struck  a large  suerne 
whale  from  the  waist-boat.  Soon  after  the  starboard  boat  fastened  to 
him  and  got  stove ; a bomb-lance  was  then  fired  into  him  from  the 
waist-boat,  whereupon  he  turned  upon  her  and  stove  her,  knocking  the 
bottom  completely  out.  The  ship  picked  up  the  swimming  crews,  and 
was  then  steered  for  the  whale.  On  seeing  his  new  antagonist  he  rushed 
at  her,  striking  her  on  the  bow,  knocking  off  the  cut-water  with  his 
head,  and  tearing  the  copper  and  sheathing  from  the  bow  with  his  jaw. 
The  ship  was  again  put  into  position  and  run  for  him.  As  she  ranged 
alongside  two  bomb  and  two  whale  lances  were  fired  into  him.  A boat 
was  then  lowered  and  two  more  bomb-lances  were  discharged  into^him 
without  effect.  It  was  night  by  this  time,  so  the  boat  was  called  aboard 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  position  of  the  ship  during  the 
night.  Occasionally  the  infuriated  monster  could  be  heard  fighting  the 
fragments  of  boats,  oars,  &c.  “ Thus  through  the  night,”  continues  the 

journal,  “ he  held  his  ground,  although  he  had  two  lines  (COO  fathoms) 
towing  on  to  the  harpoons,  five  bombs  exploded  in  him,  and  other 
wounds  from  lances.”  The  next  morning  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
bomb-lances,  and  thirty-one  were  fired  into  him  before  he  was  hilled.  Many 
similar  anecdotes  could  be  related. f 
A most  singular  trait  of  the  sperm-whale  is  what  is  termed  by  whale- 
men “ settling.”  At  times  when  suddenly  alarmed  it  will  sink  bodily  in 
the  water  with  the  apparent  rapidity  of  a lump  of  lead;  so  rapidly,  iu 
fact,  that  the  mortified  boat-steerer  hauls  in  the  harpoon  which  he  has 
thrown  but  which  failed  to  hit  the  object  thrown  at.  This  sudden  sink- 
ing is  unaccompanied  by  any  change  in  the  horizontal  position,  or  any 
motion  of  the  tail  or  fins,  and  seems  to  be  adopted  as  a means  of  secur- 
ing safety  when  there  seems  to  be  no  time  to  round  out  and  sound.! 

Another  singular  feature  connected  with  the  whale-fishery  is  the  sud- 
den coming  and  going  of  the  objects  of  pursuit.  According  to  Davis, § 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  would  seem  somewhat  periodical, 
as  though  perhaps  certain  phases  of  the  moon  were  better  than  others 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery.  At  such  times  whales  suddenly  ap- 

* Ibid.,  p.  233. 

t Scoresby  (ii,  p.  276)  relates  an  instance  in  tlie  experience  of  tlie  English  whaleship 
Resolution,  whJre  -a  whale  was  finally  hilled  after  a chase  of  nine  miles,  and  after 
having  carried  off  one  boat  (which  was  lost)  and  10,440  yards  or  nearly  six  miles  of 

line.  . 

fP.  187.  The  thorough  descriptions  of  whales,  their  habits,  haunts,  &c.,  given  by 
Scammon  and  Davis,  make  extended  comments  unnecessary  in  tins  work. 

« P.  177.  Schools  of  whales  containing  many  individuals  have,  even  within  a com- 
paratively late  period,  been  seen  and  attacked  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  fishery  there 
extends  from  Cape  Leeurvin  to  Java  Head,  a distance  of  1,600  miles.  In  1838  the  Amer- 
and  French  whalemen  took  at  one  capture  off  Cape  Lcenrv.n  10,000  barrels;  in 


icau 


1D.r  :n  pivimnion  Bav  took  6,000  barrels;  in  1857  the 

1845  the  Americans  m cue  onslaught  in  cnampiou  o+y  > j 

* • , n , i Twiner  freor^e’s  Sound,  took  at  one  time  12,000 

American  and  French  fleets,  while  olt  King  ucoi^o  o » 

barrels. 
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pear  and  are  plenty,  and  this  season  will  be  followed  by  a period  in 
which  none  will  be  in  sight. 

In  1808  there  appeared  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union  a series  of  sketches 
entitled  “ Leaves  from  the  Arethusa’s  Log,”  by  William  II.  Macy,  esq., 
a veteran  whaleman.  Among  them  was  one  detailing  the  “ raising,” 
pursuit,  and  capture  of  a sperm-whale.*  Being  a life-like  description  of 
this  event  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is,  with  the  author’s  permission, 
transferred  to  this  work: 

“The  next  morning,  having  the  first  mast-head,  I was  in  the  foretop- 
gallaut  cross-trees  at  sunrise,  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  five-dollars’ 
bouuty  all  the  way  up  the  riggiug.f  The  him  outline  of  the  peak  was 
still  visible,  and  the  topsails  of  the  Pandora  just  in  sight,  astern,  the 
wind  still  continuing  moderate  at  west-northwest,  both  ships  steering 
south  by  west.  As  I looked  asteru,  when  l first  got  my  footing  aloft  I 
caught  sight  of  something  like  a small  puff  of  steam  or  white  smoke, 
rising  a little  aud  blowing  off  on  the  water.  Looking  intently  at  the 
same  spot,  after  a short  interval  another  puff  rose  like  the  former,  satis- 
fying me,  from  the  descriptions  I had  heard,  that  some  sort  of  whale 
was  there,  and  I instinctively  shouted,  ‘There  she  blows !’ 

“ Where  away  ?”  hailed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  just  climbing  the  main- 
topmast  rigging;  “ O,  yes,  I see  him!  sperm  whale,  I believe — hold  on 
a bit  till  he  blows  again — yes — thar  ’sh’  blo-o-ows ! large  sperm  whale! 
two  points  off  the  larboard  ! Blo-o-ows!  headed  to  windward  !” 

“ How  far  off!”  shouted  Mr.  Grafton  from  the  deck. 

“Three  miles!  ’ere  sh’  blows!” 

By  this  time  the  old  mauj  was  on  deck  aud  ready  for  action.  “Call 
all  hands  out,  Mr.  Grafton ! Hard  a starboard  there ! Stand  by  to 
brace  round  the  yards.  Cook  ! get  your  breakfast  down  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Keep  the  run  of  him,  there,  aloft ! Maintop  bowline,  boat-steerers ! 
Sure  it’s  a sperm  whale,  eh,  Mr.  Johnson ? Steward!  give  me  up  the 
glass — l must  make  a cleet  in  the  gangway  for  that  glass  soon.  Muster 
’em  all  up,  Mr.  Grafton,  and  get  the  lines  in  as  fast  as  you  can  (mount- 
ing the  shearpole).  Sing  out  when  we  head  right,  Mr.  Johnson!  Mr. 
Grafton,  you’ll  have  to  brace  sharp  up,  I guess  (just  going  over  the 
maintop).  See  the  Pandora,  there  ? O,  yes,  I see  her  (half-way  up  the 
topmast-rigging).  Confound  him!  lie’s  heading  just  right  to  see  the 
whale,  too!  (“There  goes  flukes!”  shouted  the  mulatto.)  Yes!  yes! 
I see  him— just  in  time  to  see  him  (swinging  his  leg  over  the  topmast 
cross-trees),  a noble  fan,  too!  a buster!  Haul  aboard  that  maintack! 
We  must  have  that  fellow,  Mr.  Johnson.  Steady-y!  Keep  her  along 
just  full  and  by.  We  mustn't  let  the  Pandora  get  him,  either /” 

The  Arethusa  bent  gracefully  to  the  breeze,  as,  braced  sharp  on  the 
port  tack,  she  darted  through  the  water  as  though  instinctively  snuffing 

* “The  First  Whale.”  The  series  is  soon  to  be  published  in  book-form, 
t It  is  sometimes  the  custom  on  whalemen  for  the  captain  to  offer  some  reward  to  the 
man  who  first  “ raised  ” or  discovered  whales, 
t The  term  applied  by  the  sailors  to  the  captain. 
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her  prey.  The  whale  was  one  ol  those  patriarchal  old  bulls,  who  are 
often  found  alone,  and  would  probably  stay  down  more  than  an  hour 
before  he  would  be  seen  again.  Meantime,  the  two  ships  were  rapidly 
nearing  each  other;  and  the  Pandora’s  lookouts  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  “ something  was  up,”  as  was  evinced  by  her  setting  the 
main  royal  and  foretopmast  studding-sail,  though  they  could  not  possi- 
bly have  seen  the  whale  yet.  But  the  whale  was  apparently  working 
slowly  to  windward,  and  the  Pandora  coming  with  a flowing  sheet,  all 
of  which  was  much  in  her  favor.  The  old  man  remained  aloft,  anxiously 
waiting  the  next  rising,  from  time  to  time  hailing  the  deck  to  know 
“ what  time  it  was'?”  and  satisfying  himself  that  the  boats  were  in  readi- 
ness, and  breakfast  served  out  to  those  who  wanted  it.  As'  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  passed,  he  grew  more  anxious  and  fidgety,  shifting 


his  legs  about  in  the  cross-trees  aud  clutching  the  spy-glass  in  his  nerv- 
ous grasp. 

“Are  you  all  ready,  Mr.  Grafton  f” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  answered  the  mate  from  the  maintop,  where  he  had 
mounted  to  get  a look  at  the  whale  when  lie  should  rise  again. 

“ Let  them  hoist  and  swing  the  boats.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“I  think  I saw  a ripple  then,”  said  the  second  mate,  from  the  topsai 

yard  directly  beneath  him. 

“Where?”  demanded  the  captain. 

“Four  points  off  the  lee  bow.” 

“ O!  no  you  didn’t,  he  won’t  come  there.  He’ll  rise  right  ahead  or  a 
little  on  the  weather  bow.  I don’t  think  he’ll  go  to  windward— Good 
gracious!  see  that  Pandora  come  down!  She’ll  be  right  in  the  suds 
here  directly!  I tliiuk  we’ve  run  far  enough,  eh,  Mr.  Grafton.  Hac 
the  mainsail  up,  then!  and  square  the  main-yard!’ 

Silence  for  a few  minutes  after  this  evolution  ™ d 

“ He  can’t  be  far  off  when  he  comes  up  again.  Look  at  the 

w hi  o-  r oinff  there  his  cross-trees  swarming,  and  every  rattliu 
W orth  has  go  a h , must  See  that  whale  when  he  first 

manned.  Look  sharp . all  o ^ ^ f Haul  the  foresail  up!  and  let 

breaks  water.  That  possible  that  the  whale  has 

tb,  jib-sheets  flow  a dtlc  of  „s_!  ’twas  a 

been  up-no,  we  couldn  t 1-8  tbere,s  Mr.  j0h„8on-best,  eyes  in 

sperm  whale.  I saw  bis  fan  , hour  an(1  ten  minutes  that  whale 

tbe  ship.  What  time  is*,'  - ^ , We  shaU  have  to  wear  around, 

has  been  down— a bn»*''  w°,  right  ahead,  not  one  mile  oft! 

I’m  afraid  we  slnil  01  ft1-  w Mr.  Grafton,  work  carefully— Mr. 

Down,  there,  and  lower  away  • ’ . f spreaa  your  chances  well, 

Dunham,  too ; if  you  don’t ^ Fandora  get  Mm  F The 

and  don’t  crowd  each  otbe  ^ jg  owp  boat.  «A11  ready,  Mr. 

JohMon^yVbere’s  Ol™ ^ 

* Every  man  has  his  place. 
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You  ain’t  turned  white  yet — lower  away  ! Cooper!  Where’s  Cooper?* * 
As  soon  as  we  are  dear,  wear  round — let  run  that  davit  fall! — wear 
round  and  make  a short  board — haul  up  your  tackle,  boy.  Keep  to 
windward  all  you  can,  Cooper!  Pull  a little  off  the  weather  bow,  Mr. 
Grafton,  and  then  set  your  sail ! Haul  in  these  gripes  towing  over  the 
quarter.  By  thunder,  there’s  Worth’s  boats  all  down!  coming  with  a 
fair  wind,  too  ! Out  oars,  lads.” 

The  Pandora  had  luffed  to,  and  dropped  her  boats  a mile  to  windward, 
and  they  were  coming  down  before  the  breeze,  wing-and-wing,  with  their 
paddles  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  immense  jibs  guyed  out  on 
the  bow-oar  as  studding-sails,  promising  to  stand  about  an  equal  chance 
for  the' whale  with  ourselves.  The  larboard  boat,  to  which  I belonged, 
proved  the  fastest  of  the  three,  and  had  a little  the  lead.  After  pulling 
a few  quiet  strokes  to  windward,  Father  Grafton  set  his  sails,  and,  as 
he  gave  the  order  to  “ peak  the  oars  and  take  the  paddles,”  seemed  as 
cool  and  calm  as  when  engaged  in  the  most  ordinary  duty  on  board. 
There  was  no  confusion  or  bustle  in  his  boat,  but,  with  his  practiced  eye 
fixed  upon  the  huge  spermaceti,  he  kept  encouraging  us  in  a low,  dry 
tone,  as  he  conned  the  steering-oar  with  such  skill  that  he  seemed  to 
do  it  without  effort.! 

* Usually  the  cooper  is  also  head  ship-keeper  while  the  boats  are  down,  if  the  cap- 
tain is  in  one. 

t Exciting  scenes  have  often  occurred  where  boats  from  rival  ships  contended  for 
the  prize,  which  by  the  law  of  whaling  belongs  to  the  first  “ fast”  boat.  Many  years 
ago  an  English,  a French,  a Portuguese,  and  an  American  ship  lay  becalmed  within  a 
radius  of  a mile  of  each  other  in  the  South  Pacific,  when  a whale  was  “raised.”  With 
a celerity  peculiar  to  whaling,  a boat  from  each  ship  was  down  and  in  pursuit.  The 
American  whaleman  is  the  only  man  who  attends  exclusively  to  his  own  duty;  the 
oarsmen  leave  it  to  their  officers  to  watch  the  whale  and  only  attend  to  getting  the  boat 
through  the  water.  Says  the  boat-steerer  of  the  American  boat  in  his  account  of  the 
race:  “Placing  the  palm  of  my  left  hand  under  the  abaft  oar,  while  with  my  right  I 
guided  the  boat,  and  at  each  stroke  threw  a part  of  my  weight  against  it,  our  boat 
would  ‘skim  the  water  likea  thing  of  life.’  A few  moments  from  the  start  brought  us 
up  with  the  Portuguese.  The  crews  of  the  different  ships  witnessing  the  chase,  the 
excitement  was  tremendous.  Our  shipmates  cheered  us  as  we  came  up  with  the  first 
boat,  and  as  we  passed,  the  whale  again  made  its  appearance.  Singing  out  to  the  men, 

• There  she  blows!  She’s  an  eighty-barrel — right  ahead.  Give  way,  my  boys!’  &c., 
we  were  soon  alongside  the  Frenchman.  The  Frenchman  was  too  polite  to  oppose  us, 
and  we  passed  him  with  ease.  The  English  boat  was  now  about  ten  rods  in  advance, 
and  the  whale  about  one  and  three-fourlhs  of  a mile.  Now  came  the  trial.  The  Eng- 
lish boat  was  manned  by  the  same  number  of  stout,  active  hands  as  our  own,  and,  see- 
ing us  pass  the  other  boats,  their  whole  strength  and  force  was  put  to  tho  oar.  We 
gained  on  them  but  slowly,  and  such  was  tho  excitement  of  the  race  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  passing  over  where  the  whale  had  last  ‘blowed.’  At  this  moment  tho  Eng- 
lish boat-steerer  noticed  the  manner  in  which  I had  placed  my  left  hand  and  weight 
against  the  oar.  Instantly  laying  hold  of  his  own  in  a like  manner,  his  first  effort  broke 
it  short  at  the  lock.  Thus  disabled,  he  gave  us  a hearty  curse  as  we  shot  past  him 
like  a meteor.  We  had  been  so  excited  with  the  race  that  wo  had  lost  sight  of  the 
whale.  As  luck  would  have  it,  at  this  instant  she  ‘blowed’  but  a few  rods  ahead.  In 
a moment  we  were  fast,  and  ‘all  hands  stern.’  * * * That  whale  stowed  us  down 
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up  again — long  and  stron-  s rol-  b yourself- an<>  don’t  come 

oomiu<r— that’s  Itav  tl„“  boys>  °"  J’OIIr  l>n<Ulles.  See  that  boat 

“ “ ,y’  tlle  second-mate  of  (lie  Pandora— three  or  four 

more  spouts  and  we’ll  have  him-he’s  ours,  sure!  they  can’t  get  here  in 
tune-scratch  hard,  boys!  don’t  hit  your  paddles  on  the  gunwale  S n 

up,  Banker  and  get  your  jib-tuck  clear!  Don’t  let  them  gaily*  yo„  lf 
they  shout  in  that  boat.”  J y ’ 

“All  nght !”  said  his  boat-steerer,  with  his  eager  hand  resting  on  the 
non  pole,  “ Never  fear,  sir.” 

“ Pad(1,e  hard>  lads,  a stroke  or  two.  That’s  right,  Banker.  Keep 
cool,  my  boy,  keep  cool,  and  make  sure  of  him.” 

A wild  and  prolonged  shout  rang  on  the  air  from  six  sturdy  pairs 
ot  lungs  in  the  Pandora’s  waist-boat,  as  Mr.  Bay,  seeing  that  he  was 
baffled,  let  fly  his  sheets  and  rounded  to,  a ship’s  length  to  windward. 
It  was  too  late,  however. 

“Ail  right,”  said  bather  Grafton,  in  the  same  dry,  quiet  tone,  as  be- 
foie.  u Hold  your  hand,  Bunker.  Hold  your  hand,  boy,  till  you’re  past 
his  hump — another  shoot,  lads— way  enough,  in  paddles.  Now,  Bunker, 
give  it  to  him.  Down  to  your  oars,  the  rest.  Give  him  t’other  one,  boy  ! 
Well  done  ! both  irons  to  the  hitehes.f  Hold  water,  all.  Bear  a hand, 
now,  and  roll  up  that  sail.  Wet  line,  Tom  ! wet  line!  Where’s  your 
bucket  '/  All  ready  with  your  sail,  Bunker  ? Let  her  come,  then — all 
right.  Come  aft  here,  now,  and  let  me  get  a dig  at  him.” 

The  line  was  spinning  round  the  loggerhead  with  a whizzing  noise, 
and  a smoking  heat,  as  the  huge  leviathan,  stung  to  the  quick,  darted 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Bunker  threw  on  the  second  round 
turn  to  check  him,  and  jamming  the  bight  of  the  line  over  the  Stern- 


eighty-five  barrels  of  oil,  and  shortened  our  voyage  two  months.”  (See  The  Whale  and 
his  Captors,  p.  196.) 

Another  international  race  took  place  once  in  Delago  Bay.  A large  whale  was 
“ raised”  at  the  same  moment  by  an  English  and  an  American  ship,  about  equidistant 
from  each,  and  immediately  the  boats  were  down.  The  English,  having  the  lead,  find- 
ing the  American  gaining,  bore  wide  lrom  the  whale  to  throw  their  rivals  on  the  out- 
side. When,  however,  they  both  came,  side  by  side,  abreast  of  the  whale,  the  English 
inside,  of  course,  one  of  the  American  sailors  sprang  from  his  seat  and  darted  his  har- 
poon directly  over  the  English  boat,  planting  it  clear  to  Ihe  socket  in  the  whale  s life, 
and  the  Englishmen,  hastily  releasing  themselves  from  Iheir  perilous  position,  left  the 
field  to  their  American  cousins,  while  the  shores  of  Delago  Bay  echoed  with  the  cheers 
of  the  comrades  of  the  victors.  (N.  A.  Review,  18.34.) 


*Mr.  Macy  thinks  this  word  may  be  a corruption  of  the  obsolete  verb  g allow , to  bo 
found  in  old  writers.  Thus  Shakespeare  says,  in  King  Lear,  “ The  wrathful  skies  gal- 
low  the  deep  wanderers  of  the  dark.” 

tit  sometimes  happens  that  as  the  iron  is  thrown,  the  whale  “ bows,”  and  the  harpoon 
striking  in  the  concave  against  what  is  called  “ slack  blubber  ? fails  to  penetrate.  (See 
Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  p.  378.) 
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sheets,  watched  it  carefully  as  it  flew  through  his  grasp  • while  the  mate 
cleared  his  lauce,  and  got  ready  to  renew  the  attack.  Every  moment 
his  anxiety  increased  as  he  kept  turning  his  head,  and  looking  at  the 
tub  of  line,  rapidly  settliug,  as  the  whale  ran  it  out,  “I  declare,  I be- 
lieve he’ll  take  all  my  line.  Blacksmith  ! pass  along  the  drug!*  Check 
him  hard,  Bunker !”  then,  seeing  the  other  boats  near  at  hand,  he  opened 
his  throat,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  learned  the  power  of  Father  Graf- 
ton’s lungs. 

“ Spring  hard,  Mr.  Dunham!  I want  your  line!  Cast  off  your  craft, 
and  stand  by  to  throw  your  line  to  me  ! Spring  hard  ! Do!” 

The  ash  sticks  in  the  waist-boat  were  doing  their  best,  as  the  loud 
“Ay,  ay !”  was  borne  back  o’er  the  water  from  Dunham,  while  the  old 
man  could  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  picture  wildly  straining  every  nerve 
to  be  “ in  at  the  death,”  and  heaving  desperately  at  the  after  oar,  with 
his  hat  off,  his  hair  flying  loosely  in  the  breeze,  and  his  whole  frame 
writhing  with  eager  excitement.  Our  line  was  going,  going  5 already 
there  was  but  one  flake  in  the  tub,  when  the  waist-boat  ranged  up  on 
our  quarter,  and  Fisher,  with  the  coil  gathered  in  his  hand,  whirled  it 
over  his  head,  making  ready  for  a cast,  t At  this  instant  his  strain  was 
suddenly  relieved,  and  the  line  slacked  up. 

“Never  mind !”  roared  Mr.  Grafton.  “Hold  on,  Fisher.  All  right, 
he’s  coming.  Never  mind  your  line,  Mr.  Dunham,  he’s  coming  up  ! Pull 
ahead  aud  get  fast!  Get  a lance  at  him  if  you  can  ! Haul  line,  us ! 
Face  round  here  all  of  ye,  and  haul  line!  Careful,  Bunker,  about  coil- 
ing down.t  He’ll  be  up  now,  in  a minute  ; haul  lively  !” 

The  waist-boat  had  shot  ahead  under  a fresh  impulse  of  her  own,  and 
the  captain  came  drawing  up  abreast  of  the  fast  boat. 

“Are  you  well  fast,  Mr.  Grafton  ?”  “Ay,  ay,  sir  j both  irons  chock  to 
the  socket.”  “That’s  the  talk.  Got  ’most  all  your  line,  hasn’t  he  ?” 
“ Yes,  sir.”  “ Well,  gather  in  as  fast  as  you  can.  Spring  hard,  us! 
Spring!  1 want  to  grease  a lance  in  that  fish.  There  he  is;  up,”  he 
shouted,  as  the  tortured  monster  broke  water,  showing  his  whole  head 
out  in  his  agony,  and  started  to  windward. 

Fisher  had  bent  on  his  craft  again,  and  was  about  two  ship’s  lengths 
from  the  whale  when  he  rose. 

“ Haul  quick,  my  lads,”  said  the  mate,  “and  get  this  stray  line  in. 
There’s  Mr.  Dunham  going  on,  and  the  old  man  will  be  with  him  in  a 
minute.  There  he  brings  to!”  as  the  whale  suddenly  stopped  short  in 
his  mad  career,  and  lay  swashing  up  and  down,  as  it  rallying  his 
strength  for  a fresh  effort. 


*Drag. 

t In  taking  the  second  boat’s  line  the  upper  end  is  made  fast  to  the  lower  end  oi  the 
line  of  the  “ fast  ” boat,  which  then  becomes  the  “loose ’’one,  and  the  second  boat 
takes  the  place  of  the  first. 

tin  hauling  in  the  line  from  a fast  whale  it  is  not  recoiled  in  the  tub,  but  in  the 
boat.  The  utmost  care  is,  however,  necessary  in  this  coiling,  for  if  occasion  demands  it 
must  run  out  as  freely  the  second  time  as  from  the  tub. 
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‘‘There’s ‘stand  np’ in  the  waist-boat!  There  he  darts ! Hurrah!  two 

boats  last.  Haul  li\ely,  us,  and  get  this  line  in  !” 

HLs  whaleship  seemed  staggered  by  this  accumulation  of  cold  iron  in 
his  system,  and  lay  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  waves.  It  was  a 
critical  moment  for  him  ; for  Mr.  Dunham  was  getting  his  lance  on  the 
half-cock,  ready  for  darting,  and  as  the  whale  suddenly  “ milled  short 
round  ’ to  pass  across  the  head  ot  his  boat,  the  young  man  saw  his  ad- 
vantage, and  cried,  “ Pull  ahead  ! Pull  ahead,*  and  we’ll  get  a ‘set’  on 
him  ! Lay  forward,  Fisher ! Lay  forward  hard,  my  lad ! right  on  for  his 
tin  ! Puli  ahead  ! So,  way  enough— hold  water,  all and,  driven  by 
a strong  arm,  the  sharp  lance  entered  his  “life,”  its  bright  shank  dis- 
appearing till  the  pole  brought  it  up. 

“ Hold  her  so  !”  said  the  second  mate.  “ Way  enough  ! just  hold  her 
so  till  he  rises  again  ! ’ as  the  whale  hollowed  his  back  under  the  sea, 
now  crimsoned  with  his  life-tide,  and  again  rising,  received  the  lance 


anew  in  his  vitals  5 but  the  first  “set”  was  enough,  and  the  gush  of 
clotted  blood  from  his  spiracle  told  how  effectually  it  had  done  its 
work. 

“ There,”  said  Father  Grafton,  who  had  just  got  his  line  gathered  in 
and  was  ready  to  renew  the  assault,  “ there’s  the  red  flag  flying  at  his 
nose.  Blacksmith,  we  may  as  well  put  up  our  lance,  we  sha’n’t  want  it 
to-day.  WTell  done,  Mr.  Dunham.  Thick  as  tar  the  first  lance.  Hold 
on  line,  Bunker!  heave  on  a turn!”  as  the  whale,  making  a dying 
effort,  started  up  to  windward,  passing  among  the  Pandora’s  boats 
within  easy  hail. 

“Give  us  your  warp,  Pitman,  if  you  want  a tow,”  said  Bunker,  in 
passing,  to  Mr.  Ray’s  boat-steerer. 

“ Every  dog  has  his  day,”  growled  Pitman  in  reply. 


* It  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  draw  up  alongside  the  whale  while  last 
to  him,  the  more  effectually  to  use  the  lance.  This  operation  is  thus  described  : “ Hav- 
ing hauled  as  well  forward  as  the  position  of  the  harpoon  will  admit,  the  boat-header 
reaches  over  the  bows,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  line  forward  ot  the  chocks,  biings  it 
around  outside  the  boat,  then  giving  it  into  the  hands  ot  the  bow  -oarsman,  who  has 
faced  forward  on  his  thwart.  Now,  as  the  man  hauls  on  the  line,  the  direction  of 
strain  is  oblique,  well  back  on  the  bow,  and  the  course  of  the  boat  becomes  parallel 
with  that  of  the  whale  a few  feet  distance  from  him.  the  boat-header  then  Lias  his 
chance  to  ply  the  lance  with  deadly  effect.  If  the  harpoon  is  well  forward  of  the  hump 
of  the  whale,  the  boat  will  run  in  comparative  safety,  as  the  strokes  of  the  tail  will  be 
behind  the  boat,  aud  the  swing  of  the  jaw  in  front.  As  long  as  the  whale  continues 
running  in  a straight  course  on  the  surface,  the  persistent  boat  will  cling  behind  his 
tin  as  a bull-dog  will  to  the  nose  of  an  ox.  His  only  escape  is  to  run  deep,  or  by  sud- 
denly milling  or  turning,  to  bring  the  boat  in  reach  of  jaws  or  flukes.  I lie  duty  of  the 

bow-oarsman  is  arduous  when  the  whale  is  running  fast,  or  there  B/ 

, . , , ,1  i.AOf  :n  .fa  nosition.  though  drenched  with  tbe  liy- 

his  own  strength  he  must  keep  the  boat  in  if,  I > o . 

c ,.  , ciimnld  the  strain  wrench  the  wet  line  through  his  burned 

mg  spray  from  the  bow  Should  ^he  stram  ou  „is  h(UMl  with  a vigor 

hands,  tbe  blessings  of  the  oxc.ted  boat-h  1 P „ od 

heard  only  in  the  rushing  hiss  of  this  Aautucker  sie  g 

p.  142.) 
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u Yes.  Come  aboard  to-morrow  ; I’ll  give  you  a scrap  for  luck.” 

The  whale  went  in  his  flurry*  and  turned  up  nearly  under  the  stern  of 
the  Pandora,  as  she  luffed  to  for  her  boats  5 but  Captain  Worth  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  breeze  long,  and,  by  the  time  the  last  boat  was  on 
the  cranes,  his  helm  was  up  and  his  mizzen-topsail  shivering.  The  old 
ship  fell  off  to  her  former  course,  and,  setting  her  royal  and  studding 
sails,  left  her  more  fortunate  consort  a alone  in  her  glory.” 

H— INTRODUCTORY  TO  RETURNS. 


In  making  up  these  reports  many  difficulties  occur. 

1st.  In  the  earlier  years,  in  fact  down  to  about  the  years  1844-45,  the 
reports  of  the  amount  of  bone  taken  were  only  occasional.  Most  of 
that  commodity  was  imported  prior  to  1840  in  New  Loudon  and  Sag 
Harbor  ships,  its  value  being  so  low  that  captains  of  vessels  from  many 
of  the  other  ports  did  not  care  to  be  encumbered  with  it.  For  this  rea- 
son a large  amount  of  bone  was  brought  home  which  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  accredit. 

2d.  Oil  and  bone  were  frequently  sold  by  vessels  in  foreign  ports  to 
pay  for  repairs,  of  which  no  accouut  appears. 

3d.  Much  oil  and  bone  came  home  as  freight  which  was  not  recorded 
in  the  shipping  journals,  and  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  record.  In 
many  cases  where  it  was  recorded  the  return  was  made  in  the  name  of 


some  shipping  agent  and  not  of  the  vessel.  Where  one  man  or  one 
firm  acted  as  agent  lor  from  two  to  ten  ships  proper  credit  was  impos- 
sible. Again,  many  cases  occur  where  two  and  occasional  cases  where 
even  three  vessels  of  the  same  name  sail  from  the  same  port.  Where 
a credit  to  them  is  made,  it  must  be  made,  unless  the  vessel  is  carefully 
specified,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  compiler. 

4th.  Oil  is  sent  home  in  casks  and  bone  in  bundles,  and  in  many 
cases  is  returned  in  that  form.  Now  casks  hold  from  two  to  eight  bar- 
rels, and  bundles  of  bone  are  of  various  sizes.  The  estimate  in  such 
cases  has  been  founded  on  4£  barrels  to  the  cask,  and  90  pounds  to  the 
buudle. 

Abbreviations  used  : A.  O.  or  Atl.,  Atlantic  Ocean  ; C.  G.  H.,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  P.  or  P.  O.,  Pacific  Ocean ; Brazil,  B.  B.,  or  1>.  Banks,  Brazil 
Banks;  Woolwich,  Woolwich  Bay;  Falk.,  Falkland  Islands ; W.  I.,W. 
Ind.  or  West  Ind.,  West  Indies;  Peru  or  Chili,  (toast  ot  Peru  or  coast 


* The  head  rises  and  falls,  and  the  ilukes  strike  the  surface  in  rapid  succession. 
With  great  force  it  will  rapidly  swim  in  a large  circle,  sometimes  passing  two  or  three 
times  around,  and  then  closing  the  circuit  by  rolling  on  its  side,  dead.  Ihis  is  termed 
the  “ flurry,”  and  the  ending  of  the  tragedy  is  “ fin  out.”  (Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  p.  177.) 
The  food  of  the  sperm  whale  consists  principally  of  squid,  and  in  the  agonies  ot  his 
“flurry”  he  often  throws  up  immense  pieces  of  undigested  food,  pieces  half  as  large 
as  a whale-boat  are  frequently  seen,  and  these  seem  to  be  mere  fragments  of  the  im- 
mense marine  monster  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Mr.  Joseph  Swain,  ot  Isan- 
tucket,  relates  an  instance  where  a piece  of  shark  several  leet  long  was  similarly 
vomited  up  in  the  death-struggle  of  a sperm  whale. 
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of  Chili ; S.  A.  or  S.  All.,  South  Atlantic;  Africa,  coast  of  Africa  ; S.  S. 
or  S.  Seas,  South  Seas;  Pat.,  coast  of  Patagonia;  South  Coast,  along 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ; Delago,  Delago  Bay ; W.  Ikls.,  West, 
lids.,  or  C.  de  V.,  Cape  de  Yerdes  or  Western  Islands ; East  coast  or 
East  shore,  that  part  of  the  African  coast ; Shoals,  Nantucket  Shoals  ; 
Guinea  or  Japan,  the  coasts  of  those  countries  ; N.  W.,  Northwest  coast 
of  America;  N.  P.,  North  Pacitic;  S.  P.,  South  Pacific;  Ind.,  Indian 
Ocean  ; N.  Z.,  New  Zealand  ; Des.,  Desolation  Islands;  Cum.  In.,  Cum- 
berland Inlet;  Tlud.  Bay,  Hudson  Bay. 
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I.— RETURNS  OF  WIIALING-YESSELS,  SAILING  FROM  AMER- 
ICAN PORTS,  SINCE  THE  YEAR  1715. 


1715. 

Six  sloops  sailed  from  Nantucket  of  from  30  to  40  tons  burden  each, 
returning  with  cargoes  amounting  to  GOO  barrels  of  oil  and  11,000 
pounds  of  bone,  and  valued  at  £1,100  sterling.  This  number  was  proba- 
bly for  some  years  pretty  constant.* 

17*22. 

In  1722,  the  sloop , of  Nantucket,  Elisha  Coffin  master,  was 

lost  at  sea  with  all  on  board. 

B 723. 

Among  the  vessels  sailing  this  year  was  one  from  Rhode  Island,  com- 
manded by  William  Bennett,  and  a sloop  from  Nantucket,  commanded 
by  Nathan  Skiff.  Bennett  brought  into  Rhode  Island  the  largest  sperm 
whale  ever  seen  in  Rhode  Island  up  to  that  date  (May,  1723).  He 
obtained  from  it  18  barrels  of  head  matter  and  from  40  to  50  barrels  of 
body  oil,  and  reported  that  he  might  have  obtained  one-third  more  from 
the  head  if  the  weather  had  been  favorable.  The  account  concludes  : 
“This  spring  our  vessels  have  brought  eight  whales  into  this  port.”! 
The  sloop  reported  from  Nantucket  was  captured  by  the  pirate  Low, 
her  captain  killed,  two  Indians  carried  away,  and  the  balance  of  the 
crew  sent  adrift  in  the  two  boats  with  no  sustenance  save  water.  They 
arrived  safely  in  Nantucket,  however.  J 

1730. 

Twenty -five  vessels,  from  38  to  50  tons  burden  each,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket and  obtained  3,700  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  £7  per  ton,  £3,200. 

1731* 

Among  the  vessels  sailing  this  year  was  a sloop  from  Nantucket,  of 
which  Thomas  Hathaway  was  commander,  and  which  was  lost  with  all 
on  board.  The  sloop  Pelican,  of  Newport,  Benjamin  Thurston,  owner, 
made  a voyage,  returning  with  114  barrels  oil,  200  pounds  bone. 

B 732. 

A vessel,  commanded  by  a Captain  Atkins,  made  a whaling- voyage 
to  Davis’s  Straits,  going  as  far  as  6G°  north.  This  was  probably  the  first 
voyage  to  this  locality  from  the  Colonies. 

* It  must  bo  remembered  that  these  lists,  up  to  the  year  1815,  are  entirely  made  up 
from  newspaper  reports  and  sundry  scraps  of  information  gathered  here  and  there. 

1 Boston  News-Letter. 

t Ibicl. 
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1733. 

Lot  Thatcher,  soil  of  Major  Thatcher,  of  Barnstable,  was  drowned 
while  on  a whaling-voyage,  probably  in  a Barnstable  vessel.  A whale 
was  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Bundy  by  a Captain  Hussey,  and  brought  into 
Boston  in  August. 

S73G. 

In  March  whaling- vessels  commanded  by  the  following  men  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Boston:*  James  Smalley  and  Daniel  Smalley  (for 
Greenland).  In  April,  Doty,  Doane  & Mayo  (for  Greenland);  Jenkins, 
Myrick,  Doane,  Langstaff,  Lombard,  Dimock,  ltider,  Doane,  and  Davis 
(Davis’s  Straits),  in  May,  Yeates  (Davis’s  Straits).  In  August,  a 
whaling-schooner  arrived  at  Nantucket  from  the  northward  with  three 
large  whales,  one  of  them  u twelve- foot  bone.”t  In  the  same  month 
Captain  Langstaff  returned  from  Davis’s  Straits  to  Cape  Cod.  While 
in  the  straits  he  struck  a large  whale  which  stove  his  boat,  breaking  an 
arm  and  a leg  (in  two  places)  of  one  of  the  crew,  and  injuring  less 
seriously  four  others.  A day  or  two  alter  they  fell  in  with  a Dutch  ship 
which  had  a surgeon  on  board,  who  set  the  broken  bones  and  dressed  the 
wounds.  Captain  Langstaff  took  two  whales  besides  this  troublesome 
one,  one  before,  and  the  other  alter  the  accident.  In  September,  Dimock, 
Barker,  Dimock  (No.  2),  Myrick,  Jenkins,  Lombard,  and  Langstafl 

(No.  2),  arrived  home. 

S 7 3 7 • 

In  February  there  cleared  from  the  port  of  Boston  (or  Davis’s  Straits, 
Eider  & Webster.  In  March,  Eider  (No.  2),  Adams,  Doane,  Lombard, 
Mayo,  Crowell,  Davis,  Strout,  Crawford,  Glargon,  Smalley,  Doty, 
man,  and  Mayo  (No.  2).  In  April,  Dimock,  Bangs,  Taylor,  Gorham  Some., 
Daniel  Gorham,  West,  Doane,  (No.  2),  Paddock,  Snow,  VV  b.  e,  Under 
wood,  Smith,  Small,  Vickery,  Small  (No.  _),  IIiggii'N  " ; h ' j 

Bickford,  and  Smith  (No.  2)}.  In  May,  Black,  Iu.st,  Cudnorth,  a 

0 clm^n  Athcnou  Hough  arrived  at  Eastham  from  a whaling-voyage 

to  Davis’s  Straits  ...  August.  l^n  R Isaac  Smalley, 

same  locality — in  August,  Capta  • -•  , ,'  i Watts  Doty, 

Somes,  and  Smith;  in  Septe'i.ber,  ' .’/A  W vo.  Gorum,  Bacon, 


Davis's&naiiMJtLt.r- 

sisted  of  between  50  and  CO  vessels.) 


mast  have  consisteu  »■  - ^ ^ f^.„ 

•Boston  was  the  port  of  entry  tor  neadyl  * v Na„tueliet  v<  sscis.be- 

- - ami  entered  at  i\ewi<  , 


UuolUU  >rao  Jr  -.  ^ nl  TS  CWpOlT , illH  l naiui.uv.«ww 

and  vicinity  usually  cleared  fiom  adu  e *■  sometiines  from  Newport  and  sometimes 
fore  that  port  was  made  ono  ° ’ au(1  not  Gf  vessels  are  given, 

from  Boston.  The  names  ot  c.  l 

t Referring  to  the  length  of  the  si  a are  fitting  for  Davis  Straits 

t A dozen  whaling- vessels,  says  t ic  • . that  not  over  a dozen  or  fourteen 

„ . . iC  So  many  people  are  going 


from  Frovincetown  (1737) 
men  will  be  left.” 

$ The  spelling  is  as  per  report 
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E73§. 

Cleared  from  Boston  for  Davis's  Straits  in  March,  Stephen  Snow, 
Prince  Snow,  John  Gorham,  Benjamin  Gorham,  Strout,  Elisha  Mayo, 
Robert  Mayo,  John  Smalley,  Elisha  Smalley,  Doane,  and  Hatch;  in 
April,  White  and  Howland. 

Entered  at  Boston  from  Davis’s  Straits,  in  August,  Mayo,  WThite,  and 
Smalley  ; in  September,  Smalley  (No.  2) ; in  November,  Bennett  and 
Gorham.  The  Davis’s  Straits  lishery  yielded  excellent  returns. 

Joseph  Chase  also  made  a whaling  voyage  from  Martha’s  Vineyard 
in  the  sloop  Diamond,  40  tons  burden. 

Cleared  at  Boston  in  April  for  Davis’s  Straits,  Captain  White.  En- 
tered at  Boston  from  Davis’s  Straits,  Small,  Robbins,  Doty,  Mayo,  White, 
and  Smalley  (August),  Sears  (September),  and  Gorham  (November).* 
James  Claghorn  in  the  sloop  Leopard  (40  tons),  and  Jos.  Chase  in  the 
sloop  Diamond,  also  made  whaling- voyages  from  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

fi  749. 

Cleared  at  Boston  in  March  for  Davis’s  Straits,  Mayo.  Sailed  from  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard,  sloop  Leopard,  Claghorn  master.  A whaleman  on  the 
Banks  having  lowered  for  whales,  his  boat  was  attacked  by  a sperm 
whale  and  stove  into  kindling-wood.  The  crew  were  rescued  unharmed, 
by  another  boat,  to  which  also  the  whale  immediately  gave  chase,  but 
by  dint  of  hard  rowing  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  was  avoided. 

B7ia. 

The  sloop , Capt.  Solomon  Sturgis,  sailed  from  Barnstable, 

whaling.  The  sloop  was  captured  by  a Spanish  privateer  under  com- 
mand of  Don  Francisco  Lewis.  Sturgis  and  eight  of  his  men  were  al- 
lowed to  leave,  and  the  vessel  with  four  men  was  carried  away.  The 
sloop  Leopard,  Claghorn,  made  another  voyage  from  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard . 

1742. 

Sloop  Humbird,  John  Harper  master,  made  a voyage  from  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  Sloop , Daniel  Paddack  master,  sailed  from  Nan- 

tucket and  was  lost. 

1714. 

A whaleman  from  Nantucket  was  captured  by  a French  privateer. 
Sloop  Susannah,  55  tons  burden,  made  a voyage  from  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard.   

* At  this  very  time  the  English  papers  were  remarking  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  Greenland  fishery,  and  saying,  “It  is  surprising  that  such  Instances  of  the  prodig- 
ious Advantage  of  the  Greenland  Fishery  should  not  push  the  English  to  more  vigorously 
pursue  it.”  See  item  in  Boston  News-Letter,  dated  Newcastle,  July  23. 
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i 746. 


A whaling-vessel,  presumably  from  Martha*  vi,  , 
by  a French  man-of-war  near  Newfonnaiaml  * T a ’ 7®  taken 
tucket  was  taken  by  a French  nriYateo,-  i ’ ' " 11  slooP  from  Nan- 

. i i u , ieilou  Pnvateer,  released  and  subsequently  pan 
ured  by  a Spanish  privateer  and  put  in  charge  of  a prize  crew  who 
hems  unable  to  navigate  her,  turned  her  over  to  the  prisoner  ™d  by 
them  she  was  carried  into  Philadelphia.  y 


1747. 

Among  the  whaling-fleet  of  this  year  there  sailed  a schooner  from 
Boston,  , Mayo  master,  and  a sloop  from  Nantucket,  Peter  Bun- 

ker master.  These  two  vessels  were  captured  by  a Spanish  privateer  off 
the  Capes  of  \ irgiuia.  The  sloop  was  ransomed  for  $800  and  a brother 
ot  the  captain  was  detained  by  the  Spaniard  as  security. 


eras. 

Sixty  vessels,  of  from  50  to  75  tons  burden  each,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket, returning  with  11,250  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  £14  per  ton 
£19,684.  ’ 

1750. 

In  August  Captain  Atkins  entered  at  Boston  from  Davis’s  Straits. 


2 751. 

Sloop  Experiment  made  a whaling  voyage  from  Williamsburg,  Va., 
along  the  coast,  returning  early  in  May  with  a valuable  whale. 


1752. 

A vessel  of  75  tons  burden,  owned  by  John  Newman  and  Timothy 
Coftin,  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  made  a whaling  voyage,*  alsoone  of  55  tons 
owned  by  John  Norton,  esq.,  and  others  of  the  same  place,  made  an- 
other. 

1753. 


The  two  vessels  which  sailed  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  last  year  sailed 
again  this.  The  former,  which  was  commanded  by  Coffin  himself,  was 
captured  off  the  Grand  Banks  by  a French  vessel  and  Coffin  was  killed. 
The  latter,  under  the  command  of  Christopher  Beette,  was  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Carolina. 

1754. 


Two  whalemen  off  the  Capes  ot  A irgiuia  were  struck 
and  two  men  killed  on  board  one  ot  them. 


by  lightning, 


1755. 

Three  sloops  from  Nantucket,  commanded  respectively  by  John 
Starbuck,  Jonathan  Coffin,  and  Peter  Bunker,  were  lost  while  whaling. 

~*  The  Boston  N e w s- L cit  e ro  f February  26,  174(5,  says:  Two  men  arrived  at  Martmico 
who  were  whaling  near  Newfoundland,  and  were  taken  by  a French  man-of-war  and 
carried  to  Chebueta,  thence  sent  to  Canada. 
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175«. 

Eighty  vessels,  of  an  average  of  75  tons  burden,  pursued  the  busi- 
ness from  Nantucket  this  year.  Of  these,  three,  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Christopher  Coffin,  Peleg  Coffin  2d,  and  Nathan  Daggett,  were 
lost,  and  six  others,  under  Captains  Henry  Coffin,  Jonathan  Coffin  2d, 
Seth  Hussey,  Nathaniel  Coleman  2d,  William  Barnard,  and  Josiah 
Gorham,  were  captured  by  the  French.  (One  of  those  captured  was 
said  to  have  had  000  barrels  of  oil  on  board.)  The  returning  vessels 
brought  in  12,000  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  £18  per  ton,  £27,000.  In 
September,  Captain  Smith  entered  at  Boston  from  Davis  Straits. 

1757. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  in  a whaling-sloop  from  Nantucket,  was 
captured  by  the  French  privateer  Revenge,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
east  of  the  Grand  Bank.  He  had  no  oil  on  board  at  the  time,  and  his 
vessel  was  restored  to  him  with  the  warning  that  another  privateer  was 
cruising  in  that  vicinity.  Woodbury  immediately  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Nantucket,  arriving  there  early  in  September. 

a 758. 

Two  whaling-sloops  were  captured  this  year  by  a privateer  brig  from 
Mississippi,  and  the  sloop  Industry,  Isaiah  Eldredge,  master,*  was  cap- 
tured by  a French  privateer. 


a 700. 

A whaling- vessel  from  Nantucket  was  captured  by  a French  privateer 
sloop  of  12  guns,  but  released  after  the  Frenchman  had  put  on  board  of 

her  the  crew  of  sloop  , Luce  master,  which  they  had  taken  full 

of  oil  a few  days  before,  and  burned.  Another  privateer,  mounting  14 
guns,  took  several  whalemen  ; one  of  them  was  ransomed  for  $400,  and 
the  crews  of  all  put  on  board  of  her  and  landed  at  Newport.  Sloop 
Polly  (05  tons),  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  owned  by  John  Norton,  esq.  and 
others,  made  a voyage  from  that  port.  The  sloops  Goodluck,  Dolphin, 
and  Success,  owned  by  Jos.  Colliding,  John  Foster,  and  others,  are  said 
to  have  sailed  from  Sag  Harbor,  in  this  pursuit,  to  Disco  Island. 


8 709. 


Ten  vessels,  of  from  70  to  90  tons  burden  each,  cleared  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  St.  Lawrence  fishery.  Names  of  captains  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  so  far  as  are  now  known,  f John  Clasby,  Seth  Folger, 

Jenkins,  Dunham,  Allen,  Pease,  Thomas 

Gibbs,  John  Akin,  Ephraim  Delano,  Thomas  Nye,  Shearman. 


* Probably  from  Dartmouth. 

t From  the  log  of  the  Betsey.  See  Ricketson’s  History  of  New  Bedford. 
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Seventy-eight  vessels  cleared  this  year  for  the  whaling-grounds.  Of 
these  50  went  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  produce  of  the  fishery 

was  9,440  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $102,548.40.  A schooner, 

Bickford  master,  was  lost  on  Seal  Islands.  The  sloop  Polly,  from 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  was  lost  while  whaling  at  the  southward,  and  her 
crew  of  thirteen  men  perished  with  her.  A sloop  from  Nantucket  was 
taken  by  a privateer  while  whaling  near  the  Gulf  Stream.  Among  the 
captains  who  sailed  were,  Shubael  Bunker,  Benjamin  Paddock,  Henry 
Folger,  and  Nathan  Coffin. 

1703. 


More  than  80  vessels  sailed  this  year  from  Massachusetts  for  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 


1?  64. 


Seventy-two  vessels  sailed  this  year,  returning  with  11,983  barrels  of 
oil,  valued  at  $131,135.38.  One  of  these  vessels  was  commanded  by 
Jonathan  Negers,  of  Dartmouth.  While  fast  to  one  whale  the  boat 
which  Captain  Negers  headed  was  struck  by  a second,  and  the  captain 
received  injuries  from  which  he  died  a few  days  after.  A brig  from 
Nantucket,  Solomon  Gardner,  master,  was  lost. 


1765. 


One  hundred  and  one  vessels  sailed  in  4 765,  and  the  produce  was 
14,542  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $125,020.32.  A new  whaling-sloop  from 
Dartmouth  was  run  down  and  sunk  by  another  whaleman  from  the 
same  port.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  fished  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Straits  of  Belleisle. 

1760. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  vessels,  of  an  average  of  75  tons  each,  went 
whaling  from  Nantucket,  producing  11,909  barrels  ol  oil,  valued  at 
$129,983.24.  Captain  Peter  Wells  arrived  at  Boston,  August  18,  and 
between  September  25  and  October  2 quite  a number  ol  whalemen 
arrived  at  the  same  port.  From  one  of  them  the  son  of  the  captain 
(Clark)  was  lost  while  striking  a sperm-whale  oft  George’s  Banks.  Sev- 
eral vessels  also  sailed  from  Warren,  It.  L,  most  ot  them  going 
southward,  and  one  of  them  from  the  'Western  Islands,  bringing  in 
over  300  barrels  of  oil.  Newport  sent  some  vessels  too. 

1707. 

Nantucket  sent  108  vessels,  averaging  75  tons  each,  producing  10,561 
barrels  of  oil,  worth  $179,852.46.  Two  sloops,  one  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Coleman  and  the  other  by  Captain  Coffin,  both  of  Nantucket,  were 
lost  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle. 
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17GS. 

The  fleet  i'rom  Nantucket  consisted  of  125  vessels,  of  an  average  of 
75  tons,  returning  with  15,439  barrels  of  oil,  worth  $167, 667.54.*  (In 
addition  to  these  a large  number  of  vessels  sailed  from  Boston,  Cape 
Cod,  Dartmouth,  Providence,  Warren,  Newport,  and  other  ports.)  One 
sloop  sailed  from  New  York  in  April.  The  names  of  the  captains  of 
vessels  in  the  northern  fishery,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as  fol- 
lows : Joseph  Tripp,  Benjamin  Jenney,  Salathiel  Eldridge,  Isaiah  El- 
dridge, and  Fortunatus  Sherman,  of  Dartmouth  ; Phineas  Fish  and  Na- 
thaniel Allen,  of  Falmouth; White,  of  Cape  Cod;  Dillingham 

and  Peter  Welding,  of  Boston  ; and  Louis  Taber,  Gamaliel  Spooner, 
Thomas  Paine,  Jeguthau  Hammond,  Benjamin  Young,  John  Howland, 

Daniel  Hussey, Nye, Header,  Nathaniel  Delano,  Ephraim 

Delano,  William  Russell,  Elisha  Cushman,  Christopher  Hopkins,  David 
Snow,  Elijah  Crocker,  John  Akin,  Daniel  Ricketsou,  John  Howland, 
Seth  Folger,  Abishai  Folger,  Shubael  Weeks,  Alexander  Gardner, 

Butler, Luce, Batty, Clarke,  John  Clasby, 

Anthony,  George  Smith,  Solomon  Hatch,  and  Benjamin  Barnard. 


1 7<3!>. 


One  hundred  and  nineteen  vessels  engaged  in  whaling  from  Nan- 
tucket, producing  19,140  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $462,996.60.  The 
names  of  the  captains  commanding  in  the  northern  fleet,  so  far  as  can 

be  ascertained,  are  Isaiah  Eldridge, Delano,  Joseph  Tripp,  James 

Coffin,  Melatiah  Pease,  Lemuel  Jenkins,  Benjamin  Dillingham,  Fortu- 
natus Sherman,  and  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Dartmouth  ; Joseph  Coleman, 
Nathaniel  Coleman,  Seth  Coleman,  William  Long,  Benjamin  Chase, 
Jonathan  Coffin,  Solomon  Folger,  Benjamin  Jenkins,  John  Woodbury, 
Matthew  Barnard,  and  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Nantucket;  Edmund  Conk- 
ling,  Joseph  Colliding,  and  John  Squires,  Long  Island  ; Richard  Whel- 
den,  Rufus  Fish,  Barachian  Bassett,  and  Shubael  Weeks,  Falmouth ; 
Samuel  Whippey,  New  York  ; Gilbert  Nash  and  Thomas  White,  Bos- 
ton ; Silas  Snow  and  Joshua  Harding,  Cape  Cod;  and  Benjamin  Strat- 
ton, of  Sandwich.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Captains  Butler,  Wass, 
Strange,  Sears,  Pease,  Coffin,  Norton,  Edmonds,  Wheldou,  and  Daggett 
sailed  from  Providence,  most  of  them  sailing  to  the  southward  ; Captain 
Grinned  sailed  from  Warren  ; and  Capt.  William  Reade  made  a voyage 
in  sloop  Hampton,  from  Newport  to  the  Western  Islands  grounds,  ob- 
taining 130  barrels  of  oil.t 

1770. 


Nantucket  sent  125  vessels,  of  an  average  of  93  tons  each,  to  both  the 
northern  and  southern  whaling-grounds;  the  produce  being  14,331  bar- 
rels of  oil,  valued  at  $358,200.  Probably  fully  as  many  more  sailed  from 

* The  Boston  News-Letter,  in  its  dispatches  iroui  New  York,  under  date  of  April  20, 
1708,  sjys,  “ it  is  understood  tlnit  tlie  people  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  alouo  took  oil 
and  hone  last  season  to  the  value  of  £70,000.” 

t Captain  Strange  took  200  barrels.  Probably  the  total  yield  exclusive  of  Kantucke 
would  exceed  0,000  barrels. 
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all  the  other  ports  combined,  and  probably  the  yield  was  about  the  same 
Among  the  captains  were  the  following,  sailing  most  of  them  to  Davis 
Straits  and  the  Straits  of  Belleisle : Isaiah  Eldredge  (in  sloop  Tr vail), 

Delano,  Seth  Hamblin,  Lazarus  Spooner,  Fortunatus  Sherman' 

Dillingham,  and  Joseph  Tripp,  of  Dartmouth;  James  Fitch, 
Abishai  Folger,  Benjamin  Jenkins,  George  Smith,  Jethro  My  rick,  George 
Russell,  Samuel  Long,  Abraham  Pease,  William  Worth,  Richard  Coffin, 
and  Benjamin  Hussey,  of  Nantucket;  Joshua  Harding,  of  Cape  Cod  j 
Thomas  Wiccum,*  of  New  London ; and  Nailer  Hatch,  Cornelius  Jen- 
ney,  Francis  Chase,  Nymphas  Price,  Robert  Gardner,  and  Zadock  Lew- 
is, unknown. 

From  1 <70  to  It  75  the  state  of  the  whale-fishery  from  Massachusetts 
was  nearly  as  follows:! 


Ports  from  which  vessels  sailed. 

Number  of  vessels  fitted 
annually  for  ihe  north- 
ern fishery. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels  fitted  annually  for 
southern  fishery. 

Tonnage. 

Total  number  of  seamen 
employed. 

Barrels  of  sperm-oil  taken 
annually. 

Barrels  of  right-whale  oil 
taken  annually. 

Nantucket 

65 

4,  875 

85 

10,  200 

2,  025 

26,  000 

4,000 

Wellfleet 

20 

1,600 

10 

1,000 

420 

2, 250 

1,250 

Dartmouth 

60 

4,  500 

20 

2,  000 

1,  040 

7,  2G0 

1,400 

Lynn  

1 

75 

1 

120 

28 

200 

100 

Mart.hn.’s  Vinpiyn/rrl  

12 

720 

156 

9(0 

300 

2 

150 

26 

240 

Boston 

15 

1,300 

5 

700 

260 

1,800 

600 

•1 

300 

52 

400 

4 

300 

52 

400 

Total 

183 

13,  820 

121 

14,  020 

4,  050 

39,  300 

7,  650 

To  this  estimate  must  be  added  for  Providence,  Newport,  Warren, 
Sag  Harbor,  New  London,  New  York,  about  50  vessels  more,  and  the 
proportion  carried  through  would  add  4,600  tons  ot  shipping,  450  men 
to  the  number  of  seamen,  6,500  barrels  of  sperm  and  1,200  of  whale  oil 
to  the  above  total. 

The  names  of  such  of  the  captains  as  are  known  are  as  follows. 

For  1771:  Joshua  Delano  (sloop  Defiance  of  Rochester),  Eldridge, 
Jenuey,  Peter  Fitch,  Uriah  Bunker,  Caleb  Lombard,  Richard  Wheldeu, 


* Wiovrin. 

t“No  less  than  19  Sail  of  Vessels  were  cleared  for  a Whaling  Voyage  from  Rhode 
sland  the  week  before  last.”— Boston  News-Letter,  May  ‘21,  1770.  The  sloop  Marquis 
f Granby,  Pelatiah  Russell,  master,  is  reported  in  February,  1770,  at  Cape  St. Nicholas 
dole  with  170  barrels  of  oil,  her  crew  of  Indians  having  run  oh  with  one  boat  and 
raft.  The  sloop  Deliverance,  Marchant,  of  Dartmouth,  in  two  voyages  this  year  took 
ICO  barrels.  John  Claghorn,  mate  of  a Dartmouth  brig,  was  taken  out  of  hi. s boat  by 
i foul  line  and  drowned— the  fourth  brother  in  a family  of  six  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
his  way.  A Providence  brig,  a Newport  schooner,  and  a Rhode  Island  sloop  (these 
iccounts  all  seem  to  make  a distinction  between  Rhode  Island  vessels  and  those  win 
Newport),  all  whalers,  went  ashore  at  Tarpaulin  Cove, and  a Warren  schooner  was 

ost  on  Chatham  bar. 
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Richard  Coffin,  Paul  Rawson,  Benjamin  Church,  John  Squires,  Tristram 
Gardner,  Francis  Barnard,  Thomas  Manter,  Benjamin  Paperdy  (?), 
George  Russell,  David  Swain,  Cornelius  Marcbant,  William  Pease, 
Robert  Wyer,  Jonathan  Barnard,  David  Clark,  and  John  Winslow. 

For  1772:  , (sloop  Defiance,  of  Rochester),  Peter  Wells,  John 

Howland,  Thomas  Pain,  Thatcher  Rich,  Elisha  Doane,  Jonathan  Doane 
(Dartmouth),  Thomas  Ryder  (Cape  Cod),  Jeremiah  Bickford,  William 

Moores,  Benjamin  Coffin  (Nantucket),  Joseph  Smith,  Elisha  Cobb,  S 

Swett,  Thomas  Groose,  Jonathan  Moores,  David  Swain,  Stephen  Sears, 

Obed  Bunker,  Bunker  (of  Nantucket,  in  sloop  Fancy),  Paul 

Cook,  Barnabas  Atwood, Jcnney,  Obed  Nye.  Two  vessels  from 

Marblehead  were  whaling  during  part  of  the  season.  Two  sloops  from 
Nantucket,  with  about  150  barrels  of  oil  each,  were  captured  by  a Span- 
ish brig  and  sloop  off  Matanzas,  The  sloops  Pluto,  of  Acushnet,  John 
Winslow  master,  and  King  of  Prussia,  of  Nantucket,  Paul  Rawson 
master,  were  found  in  September  bottom  up,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
crews  had  perished.  Brig  Leviathan,  Lathrop  master,  sailed  from  Rhode 
Island  for  Brazil  Banks. 

For  1773:  John  Delano  (in  sloop  Neptune,  of  Dartmouth),  Obed  Nye, 
Matthew  Price,  Hugh  Cathcart,  Joseph  Gardner,  William  Roberts, 
Francis  Chase, Wyatt, Barlow,  Paul  Cook,  Joseph  Cart- 

wright, Edmund  Cottle,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Samuel  Manter,  Oliver 
Price,  Matthew  Price  (in  sloop  Dolphin),  Ephraim  Pease,  Marshall 
Jenkins,  Benjamin  Starbuck,  Richard  Coffin,  Benjamin  Foswick,  Obed 
Hussey,  Jonathan  Doane,  George  Shockley,  Isaiah  Eldridge,  Silas  But- 
ler. In  August  a schooner, Worth  master,  arrived  in  New  York, 

having  taken  with  her  consort  (name  or  port  not  given)  380  barrels  of 
whale-oil  and  between  7,000  and  8,000  pounds  of  bone.  Sloop  A,  of 
Providence,  Abishai  Luce  master,  was  damaged  in  a gale  December  4, 
and  lost  two  men. 

For  1774  and  1775*  (in  brig  No  Duty  on  Tea,  of  Dartmouth): 

Swain,  Jonathan  Mitchell,  William  Swain,  Robert  Wyer,  George  Allen 
(in  command,  the  captain  having  been  caught  by  a foul  line  while  fast 
to  a whale  and  drowned),  Benjamin  Jenney,  Abishai  Luce  (see  1773), 
Michael  Hathaway,  Caleb  Lombard,  Benjamin  Hussey,  Benjamin  Berry, 
Eleazer  Hopkins,  Luther  Burgess,  John  Bassett,  Francis  Butler,  John 
Squires,  Benjamin  Allen  (Nantucket),  Daniel  Snow,  Edward  Wing, 
Abel  Easterbrooks  (Warren),  Benjamin  Coffin  (Nantucket),  William 

Ramsdell  (ditto), Meader  (ditto).  A whaling-sloop,  owned  by 

Gideon  Almy,  of  Tiverton,  and  another,  owned  in  Boston,  were  captured 
by  a French  frigate  off  Hispaniola,  carried  into  Port  au  Prince  and  con- 
demned. 

* From  the  “No  Duty  on  Tea’s”  log  of  a voyage  to  the  Western  Islands.  On  June 
10.  1774,  the  sloop  Rochester,  commanded  by  David  Squires,  and  owned  by  Nathaniel 
Macy,  and  the  schooner  Lowden,  commanded  by  Peleg  Swain,  and  owned  by  John 
Ramsdell,  sailed  from  Nantucket  on  a whaling-voyage.  They  struck  on  Great  Point 
Rip  and  were  lost,  the  crews  very  mirfowly  escaping  drowning. 
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1775  to  1783. 

Between  these  years  the  fishery  produced  but  little.  Nantucket  was 
the  only  port  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  fleet  from  there 
suffered  a rapid  diminution  in  numbers,  until  at  the  close  of  the  war  134 
vessels  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  15  had  been  lost 
at  sea.  Many  of  these  had  cargoes  varying  from  a few  barrels  to  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  vessel.  A more  complete  account  will  be  gained 
by  reference  to  the  historical  portion  of  this  work. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Massachusetts  that  bonds  were  filed 
with  the  State  treasurer  for  the  following  whaling-vessels : 

George  Hussey,  jr.,  and  Paul  Hussey,  sloop  Harlequin,  of  Nantucket; 
Daniel  Paddack,  master. 

George  Hussey,  jr.,  and  Paul  Hussey,  brigantine  Warren,  of  Nan- 
tucket; Benjamin  Whippey,  master. 

George  Hussey,  jr.,  and  Paul  Hussey,  brigantine  Brittania,  of  Nan- 
tucket; Silas  Jones,  master. 

George  Hussey,  jr.,  and  Paul  Hussey,  brigantine  Lark,  of  Nantucket; 
Paul  Hussey,  master. 

Reuben  and  Elisha  Swain,  brig  Speedwell,  of  Nantucket;  Elisha 
Swain,  master. 

Joseph  Hussey,  of  Nantucket,  and  Shubael  Cottle,  of  Tisbury,  sloop 
Fame ; Stephen  Skinner,  master.  (This  vessel  did  not  sail.) 

Joseph  Hussey,  of  Nantucket,  and  Shubael  Cottle,  of  Tisbury,  brig 
Donoho  (1) ; Nathaniel  Coleman,  master. 

Joseph  Barnard  and  Stephen  Hussey,  both  of  Nantucket,  schooner 
Delight;  Timothy  Coleman,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  Britannia  ; Zebulon  Whippey,  master. 
Nathaniel  Macy  and  Richard  Mitchell,  jr.,  of  Nantucket,  schooner 
Dighton  ; Silas  Paddack,  master. 

Josiah  Coffin  and  Richard  Mitchell,  jr.,  of  Nantucket,  schooner  Mei- 
maid;  Josiah  Coffin,  jr.,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  Ann,  of  Dartmouth;  Simeon  Coffin,  master. 
Reuben  Gardner  and  Paul  Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine  Entei- 

prize;  Jonathan  Fitch,  master. 

Same  parties,  schooner  Harrison  ; Peter  Fitch,  jr.,  master. 

Richard  Coffin  and  Stephen  Hussey,  of  Nantucket,  brig  Mayflower; 

George  Lawrence,  master.  . 

Ebenezer  Calef  and  Stephen  Hussey,  of  Nantucket,  sloop  N lghtinga  e ; 


lisha  Folger,  master.  ^ . 

Richard  Mitchell,  jr.,  and  Stephen  Hussey,  of  Nantucket,  schooner 

oebuck ; William  Chadwick,  master. 

Same  parties,  brig  Sherburne;  Jonathan  Burnell,  jr.,  mas 
Same  parties,  brigantine  Pembroke;  Obed  Bunker,  master. 

Same  narties  brig  Mercury  ; George  Bunker,  master. 

Francis  Brown  and  Richard  Gardner,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine  War- 

ick;  Peleg  Gardner,  master. 

12 
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Thomas  Jenkins  and  Andrew  Myrick,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine  Wind- 
sor; Stephen  Kidder,  master. 

Thomas  Jenkins  and  Stephen  Ilussey,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine 
Polly;  John  Barnard,  master. 

Thomas  Jenkins  and  Audrew  Myrick,  of  Nantucket,  sloop  Mary ; 
Barzillai  Swain,  master. 

Josiah  Coffin,  esq.,  Richard  Mitchell,  jr.,  Thomas  Jenkins,  and  Audrew 
Myrick,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine  Donahoe,  brigantine  Dover,  sloop 
Nightingale,  schoouer  Delight,  brigantine  Brittania,  sloop  Success,  sloop 
Conway,*  brigantine  Monmouth,  sloop  Dove,  brigantine  Mayflower, 
brigantine  Polly,  brigantine  Bedford,  schoouer  Dighton,  schooner  Har- 
rison, and  brigantine  Enterprise. 

Thomas  Jenkins  and  Andrew  Myrick,  of  Nantucket,  brigantine  Hawk; 
George  Clark,  master. 

Same  parties,  schooner  Raven  ; Seth  Mayo,  master. 

Same  parties,  schooner  Adventure;  James  Coffin,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  Hannah  ; Nathan  Eolger,  master. 

Francis  Rotch  and  Leonard  Jarvis,  of  Dartmouth,  brigantine  Falk- 
land ; William  Coveil,  master. 

Same  parties,  sloop  Defiance;  Jonathan  Mitchell,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  Fox;  Silas  Butler,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  George  ; Thomas  Banning,  master. 

Same  parties,  brigantine  Enterprise  ; James  Whippey,  master. 

Aaron  Lopez,  of  Newport,  and  Leonard  Jarvis,  of  Dartmouth,  ship 
Africa;  Joseph  Ripley,  master. 

Same  parties,  brig  Minerva;  John  Locke,  master. 

Joseph  Russell,  Isaac  Howland,  Barnabas  Russell,  and  Caleb  Greene, 
of  Dartmouth,  schooner  Juno;  George  Shockley,  master. 

David  Shepherd,  Seth  Russell,  David  Sowle,  Abraham  Smith,  brig- 
antine Kezia;  David  Sowle,  master. 

John  Alden  and  Walter  Spooner,  of  Dartmouth,  schooner  Grampus; 
Job  Springer,  master. 

Samuel  Smith,  jr.,  and  Marshall  Jenkins,  of  Edgartown,  brigantine 
Frederick  ; Edmund  Cottle,  master. 

Shubael  Cottle  and  John  Pease,  jr.,  of  Edgartown,  sloop  Hannah ; 
Jesse  Luce,  master. 

Jonathan  Allen  and  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Edgartown,  schooner  Sperm- 
aceti ; John  Pease,  master. 

Joseph  Nye,  jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Freeman,  of  Sandwich,  schooner 
Catharine;  Jonathan  Coffin,  master. 

Same  parties,  schooner  Elizabeth ; Henry  Folger,  master.  

* According  to  the  certificates,  the  sloop  Conway,  Bartlett  Coffin  commander,  landed 
200  barrels  of  oil  at  Falmouth  | the  brig  Donahue,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  201  barrels  (fioin 
coast  of  Brazil) ; brig  Polly,  John  Barnard,  220  barrels  (from  Brazil);  sloop  Mary,  Bar- 
zillai Swain,  200  barrels  and  1,000  pounds  bone  (brought  by  brig  Liberty,  Henry  Fol- 
ger) ; brig  Hawk,  George  Clark, 200  barrels  (from  Brazil) ; schooner  Raven,  Seth  Mayo 
200  barrels  (from  Brazil) ; Mayflower,  Charles  Coleman,  200  barrels ; all  1776. 
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David  Nye,  of  Wareham,  aud  Ebenezer  White,  of  Rochester,  schooner 
Desire;  George  Smith,  master. 

Francis  Rotch  and  Leonard  Jarvis,  of  Dartmouth,  brigantine  Ann ; 
Simeon  Coffin,  master. 

Same  parties,  brig  Royal  Charlotte ; William  Roberts,  master. 

Lemuel  Williams  and  William  Tallman,  of  Dartmouth,  sloop  Nep- 
tune; Luther  Burgess,  master. 

Nathaniel  Curtis,  of  Stoughton,  Caleb  Davis,  late  of  Boston,  now  of 
Dedham,  schooner  Betsey;  Nathaniel  Curtis,  master. 

These  bonds  are  all  filed  from  August,  1775,  to  early  in  January,  1776, 
none  appearing  after  the  latter  date. 

The  Bedford,  of  Nantucket,  sailed  in  1776  for  Brazil  Banks,  and  ar- 
rived March  13, 1777,  full. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling - 


Note. — "Where  the  tables  are  incomplete  it  is  because 


Name  of  vessel. 


1784. 

District  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Chance 

Friendship 

Fortune 

Nancy 

Nancy 

Peace  and  Plenty 


Two  or  three  small  whaling-ves- 
sels arrived  in  Boston  in  June,  1784, 
clean. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

A ship  and  a brig  sailed  in  1784 
for  the  Atlantic  whale-fishery,  but 
made  poor  voyages,  returning-  the 
same  year  or  early  in  1785. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Bising  Sun 

Providence,  Jl.  I. 

Industry 

1785. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

America 

Lucy 

Port  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Betsy 

Constance 

Industry 

Lucy  

Nancy 

Nancy 

Peacock 

Polly 

Speedwell 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Ranger 

Sculpion 

Hingham,  Mass. 

Nancy 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Hannah 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Chance ... 

Dartmouth,  Mass 

Hero  

1780. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Betsy 

Constance 


Class. 


hr 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


K 

a 

o 


H 


Schooner 
Sloop  . . . 
Brig  ... 


do 


70 


Cook  

nouse 

Kendrick 

John  Rich 


Schooner  60 
. . do  . . . 60 


Sloop 


Elisha  Cobb  . 
Peter  Well  .. 
Collins 


Squires 


Brig 


Swain 


Brig 
. .do 


B.  Huntting 


Schooner 
Brig  . . . 
Schooner 

. do 

Sloop  . . . 
Brig  .... 
. do  . . . 


40 

90 

55 

25 

45 

70 

90 


Sloop  . . . 
Schooner 


30 


Parnal  Cook 

John  Wetherell 
Hezekiah  Doane 
Solomon  Clark.. 
David  Foster  . . . 

John  Rich 

Jacob  Higgins  . . 

Cottle 

Stephen  Sears  . . 


Schooner  85 
.do...  40 


Stephen  King 
Daniel  Covel. 


.do  .... 


do  . . . 


Brig  . . . 


Sloop 


60 


50 


Elisha  Cobb 


Winslow  Lewis. 


70  i Barnabas  Clark 


Joshua  Delano 


Schooner  40 
Brig 90 


Solomon  Cook  . 
John  Witherell 
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vessels  sailing  from  American  ports. 


the  data  cannot  be  obtained  to  fill  them  out. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

■ 

Whaling- 

ground. 

fci 

.5 

3 

CO 

O 

n 

> 

u 

c3 

O 

o 

a 

u 

<V 

*3 

6 

*3 

Jp 

£ 

a3 

p 

o 

x> 

<D 

% 

Remarks. 

Atlantic  

Oct.  9, 1784 
Sept.  18,  1784 
Oct.  9, 1784 
Oct.  16,1764 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

No  report  of  oil. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

do 

....do j 

Oct.’  ’ 16 

S - 

...... 

do 

Oct.  9, 1784 

Do. 

No  further  report. 
Do. 

do 

Oct.  14 

do 

May  20 

\ 

. .do 

July  — , 1784 

June  4, 1785 
May  15, 1785 

300 

100 

300 

Bought  from  Middletown,  Conn.,  1785 

Brazil  Banks  . 

360 

Nov.  7 

No  report. 

Do. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

An  rr  97 

May  24, 1786 

Do. 

May  9 

Do. 

Oct.  — , 1785 

.... 





Do. 

Do. 

Apr.  14 

$ 

Apr.  14 
Sept.  30 

] ... 

Do. 

1 

Apr.  15, 1786 

Do. 

Apr.  6 

Do. 

c 

Apr-.  15 
Sept.  30 

? 

Do. 

{ 

Apr.  15, 1786 

5"" 

Do. 

Apr.  a i 
July  4 

Atlantic 



Mar.  30 
1 May  22 



:::::: 



. m at  m • 
----- 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1786. 

Boston,  Mass.— Continued. 


Friendship 

Nancy 

Nancy  

Penelope . . 


Hingham,  Mass. 


Nancy 


Braintree,  Mass. 


Fortune. 


Wellfleet,  Mass. 


Ranger... 

Sculpion  . 
Welltleet. 


Class. 


Plymouth,  Mass. 


Hannah 


Bristol. 


Dispatch 

There  were  a few  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in 
whaling  and  sealing  at  this  time. 

1787. 

There  is  no  report  of  vessels  from 
Nantucket  or  New  Bedford  lor  1784, 
1785,  1786,  and  1787,  though  beyond  a 
doubt  several  sailed  each  year. 


Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Rainbow 


Boston,  Mass. 


Nancy 

A Boston  schooner  from  a South 
Atlantic  voyage  was  wrecked  off 
Cape  Hatteras;  lost  captain,  mate, 
and  live  men,  and  considerable  oil, 
(bad  taken  180  barrels;)  was  towed 
into  some  Rhode  Island  port  by  a 
sloop. 

1788. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Fox 

Harmony 

Industry 

Sally 

Spy 


Gloucester,  Mass. 


Sea  Horse . 


Hudson,  N.  T. 


Libertv 


Sloop  . . . 
Scboonoi 
Brig  .... 
. . . do 


Schooner 


© 

bJD 

eg 

a 

a 

o 

H 


.do  ... 


.do  ... 

do 

do  ... 


do  ... 


Sloop 


Brig 


Brig 
Ship 
. .do 
. . do 
. .do 
. . . do 
. . do 


Brig 


.do 


60 

90 

70 

70 


60 


38 


85 

40 

40 


50 


48 


Sloop  .. 


172 

194 


Captain. 


Jonathan  Snow.. 

Richard  Rich 

...do 

Hezekiali  Doane . 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Elisha  Cobb 


Jonathan  Howes. 


Stephen  King 

Daniel  Covell 

Barnabas  Atwood. 


Winslow  Lewis. 
Shubael  Sweat.. 


John  Collins . 


Joshua  Delano. 


Snow 


Barzillai  Folger. . . 

Seth  Folger 

Gilbert  Folger 

Joseph  Chase 

William  Fitch 

Barzillai  Coleman 
Benjamin  Clark... 


C Elkanah  Mayo 
) Rich 


Bunker 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date. 

lesult  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

1 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

1 

Whalebone. 

1 

Apr.  15  . 

BUs. 

BUs. 

Lbs. 

June  6 . 

H 

West  Indies  .. 

Sept.  2 . 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  30 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  17 
Sept.  23 
May  13 
Apr.  15 

Apr.  17 
Sept.  23 

Apr.  20 

r 

{ West  Indies  . 

West  Indies  . . 

do 

Aug.  16 

1 7CO 

— — - j 1 1 CJ 





1 

| Coast  Africa 
Brazil 

Oct.  4,1781 

.... 



800 

. 35C 

......  1 

1 

. July— , 1"8! 

Remarks. 


Must  have  arrived  prior  to  September  2. 


Reported  the  sudden  sinking  of 'part  of the 
1 shores  of  Woolwich  Bay  to  a depth  of  six 
fathoms. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ivhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1788. 


Class.  ^ 

fcc 

a 

a 

a 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


The  sloop  Rainbow,  Capt.  Joshua 
Delano,  made  a whaling- voyage  from 
Dartmouth,  sailing  in  company  with 
vessels  commanded  l>v  Elnathan  and 
Nathaniel  Delano.  On  the  voyage 
the  following  captains  were  spoken 
— the  oil  reported  at  the  date  of 
hailing  being  given  in  brackets: 

Stott  [from  the  West  Indies,  100 

barrels],  Cornelius  Butler,  Benjamin 
Dillingham,  George  Allen,  Amos 
Kelley,  Robert  Neader  [from  the 
West  Iudies,  100  barrels],  Rufus 

Fish  1 40], Squires  [30],  Seth  Fol- 

ger  [from  Brazil,  500],  Walter  Brock 
[from  Brazil,  500],  Benjamin  Hillman 
|40],  Reuben  Clark,  Joseph  Russell, 
[Nantucket],  James  Coffin,  John 
Bassett  |from  Brazil,  000J,  Robert 
Hathaway  [20],  Abishai Luce,  Joseph 
Russell  | Dartmouth],  The  larger 
number  of  these  are  unquestionably 
from  Nantucket;  others  from  the 
vicinity  of  Dartmouth,  CapeCod,  &c. 
The  Rainbow  arrived  July  25,  and 
sailed  again  for  a Gulf-Stream  voy- 
age August  5.  On  the  second  cruise 
she  spoke  Thomas  Allen  [4],  Benja- 
min Hillman  [4],  George  Allen  [80], 
Edy  Coffin,  Benjamin  Dillingham, 
Robert  Hathaway  [15],  Rul'us  Fish, 
Jonathan  Cushman,  Daniel  Ben- 
nett [70],  Prince  Shearman,  Prince 
Hatch,  and  Ebenezer  A lien.  She  ar- 
rived the  second  time  September  17. 


Polly . 

Sea  Horse . 


1789. 

Gloucester , Mass. 


Ship 

Brig 


Lucy . 
Sarah 


Sag  Jlarbor,  N.  T. 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Rhode  Island. 


L. 

N 


Hudson,  N.  T. 


The  sloop  Rainbow,  of  Dartmouth, 
Joshua  Delano  commander,  sailed 
from  that  port  June  3,  1789,  arriv- 
ing August  7,  of  the  same  year. 
On  her  voyage  she  spoke  Benjamin 
Hillman  '[70],  Obed  Cushman  [1 
whale],  Jesse  Luce,  Tristram  Cof- 
fin, Cornelius  Butler  [00],  Thomas 
Bates,  John  Carver,  Obed  Nye,  Ru- 
fus Fish,  SethTobey,  Robert  Hath- 
away, Samuel  Shocldpy,  Thomas 
Cook,  Thomas  Snow,  [in  a brig, 
200],  Nathaniel  Delano,  Shubael 
Swain,  Amos  Kelley,  Samuel  Cros- 
by, and  Salvanus  Luce. 


Brig  . . 
Ship  .. 
Brig  . . 


Schooner 
. ...  do 


Brig 


25 

25 


J.  Coffin 

Elkanah  Mayo 

D.  Squires 

C.  Gardner 

Brock  . . . 


Solomon  Lewis. 
Caleb  Lombard 


Benjamin  Huntting 


Sylvan  us  nussey 
do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date. 


tfi 


ci 

as 

O 


C.  Good  Hope. 
do 


Brazil 

Woolwich  Bay. 


Atlantic . 


Brazil 


d 

> 


O 


Result  of  voyage. 


0 
0 
£ 
<V 

01 

in 


Bbls. 


Jan.  — , 1791 
—,1790 


July  —i  1^90 
—,1790 


Oct.  — 


Sept.  21, 1789 
Sept.  21, 1789 


o 

& 

'ci 


Bbls. 


o 

0 

O 

rO 

<D 

A 


Lbs. 


40 

Cl 


1,600 

800 


15,  000 

10,  000 


800 

900 


54 

90 


Remarks. 


Probably  the  brig  Liberty. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 7S9. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Asia 

Ship  . . 

. . do 

Elijah  Coffin 

Africa 

William  Barnard 

Amazon 

Brig 

David  Gilt's 

Britannia 

...  do 

Peter  Fosdick 

Columbia 

Ship  .... 

Obed  Barnard 

Fox 

Brig 

Barzillai  Folger 

Favourite 

Ship 

Brig 

... 

Silas  Jones 

Harlequin 

Benjamin  Whippy 

Industry 

Ship 

Brig 

Ship 

...  do 

172 

217 

200 

Gilbert  Folger 

Leo 

William  Clisby 

Minerva  

S.  Coffin 

Mary  Ann  

T.  Folger 

Manilla 

Brig 

David  Barnard 

Nantucket 

Ship 

B.  Folger 

Ranger 

— 

William  Swain 

Rebecca 

. . do  .... 

Seth  Folger 

Trial 

Brig  .... 

George  Chase 

Venus 

Brig  ... 
Ship  . . . 

. . .do 

— 

Obed  Eldridge 

Warren 

Robert  Meatier 

Baxter 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Codfish 

Schooner 
. . .do 

John  Collins 

Endeavour 

Paul  Cook 

Patty 

. . do 

Benjamin  nopkins 

Ship  .... 
...  do 

Cobb  

Pardon  Cook 

...  do 

J.  Cook 

. . . do 

Ryder 

. . do  . . . 

Alcott  . 

...do  .... 

Solomon  Cook 

J 7 00 . 

Nantucket,  Mass* 

The  sloop  Industry,  Capt.  Joshua 
Delano,  sailed  from  New  Bedford 
May  28, 1790,  returned  July  9,  and 
sailed  a second  time  Ju'y  20.  She 
spoke  Cornelius  Marchant  [70J , 

Co  veil  [New  Bedford],  James 

Banning  fWareham),  Thomas 
Cook  [50],  Joseph  Kersey  [130], 
John  Carver,  and  Henry  Fish  [24] . 

1791. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alliance 

Ship 

Bartlett  Coffin 

Beaver  

Pnnl  Worth . . 

Diana 

Timothy  Lonp 

Favourite 

Ohod  Rnranrd 

Hector 

— 

Rebecca 

Washington  

froorgr*,  Think  or 

Warren 

Robert.  Meader. . 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Rehocca 

Ship 

Schooner 
Ship 

175 

46 

J OAfvnh  TTorsov 

Boston  district,  Mass. 
Charlotte 

John  Pollinfl 

John  Polling  

Enoch , 

Zaccheus  Higgins. . . . 

"Enoch  "Rimt, 

* No  report  of  arrivals  or 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Woolwich  Bay 


Woolwich  Bay 
do 

Woolwich  Bay 

do  

do 

do 

do 


Brazil 


Date- 


tc 

p 


c3 

CD 

— 

o 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


Aug.  27 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


'£ 

u 

ci 

o 


June  16, 1790 
— - ' 1790 


—,1790 

, 1790 

June  15, 1790 

, 1790 

, 1790 

—,1790 

, 1790 

, 1790 


May  17,1790 
June  17, 1790 
, 1791 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

g 

a 


Bbls. 


c 

73 

t> 


Bbls. 


770 


750 

951 


1,160 
1, 140 


920 
1, 160 


<x> 

p 

c 

a 

(D 

r— « 

-a 


Remarks. 


Lbs 


Straits  Belleisle 
Africa, 

Oct.  6, 1789 
1790 

Straits  Belleisle 
. do 

Oct.  —1789 
Aug.  — , 1789 
Oct.  —,1789 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

80 

64 

125 

1,300 

80 

125 

1,300 

50 

125 

1,  30C 

50 

125 

1,300 

80 

125 

1,300 

50 

125 

1,300 

50 

125 

1,300 

50 

125 

1,300 

About. 


About. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dalago  Bay 

Pacific  Ocean 


Oct.  — 
Aug.  — 


Feb.  15,1794 
Mar.  25, 1793 


1, 100 


200 


Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 


Apr.  8, 1793 
Apr.  30, 1793 
Apr.  8, 1793 


700 

800 

800 


500 

240 

400 


, 1793 


Captain  Coffin  died ; the  ship  made  a poor 
voyage. 

Built  1791;  the  first  American  whaler  in 
the  Pacific.  She  was  ordered  out  of  Lima 
without  supplies,  and  ordered  off  the 
coast  by  the  Spaniards. 


Hector  built  1791. 

The  Washington  was  the  first  vessel  to 
hoist  the  American  flag  in  a Spanish 
Pacific  port.  Built  1791. 


Pacific  Ocean 


Feb.  21, 1793 


750 


180 


The  first  New  Bedford  whaler  in  tb  e Pacific. 


Atlantic 
....do  . . 


Sopt.  15, 1791 


60 


1,  OOP 


Probably  sailed  one  or  two  voyages  each 
year  to  1794,  when  she  surrendered  her 
enrollment. 


departures  for  1790  is  accessible. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1791. 

Boston  distiict,  Mass.—  Continued. 

Mars 

Schooner 

Matthias  Rich 

Matthias  Rich 

...  do 

Union - 

1G1 

John  Rich 

Gloucester , Mass. 

Two  "Friends  _. 

Brig 

Mayo 

1792. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Brig 

David  Giles 

Fox 

Ship  . . . 

Daniel  Kelloy 

Hero  

Obed  Eldridge 

Harmony  

James  Chase 

Harlequin 

Benjamin  Whippoy  . . . 

Industry 

172 

Gilbert  Folger 

Juno 

George  Clark 

Leo 

Brig  . . . 

217 

William  Clisby 

Minerva 

Ship 

Seth  Coffin...: 

Maria 

Hillman 

Mary  Ann 

Tristram  Folger 

Hanger 

. . do 

William  Swain 

Sally 

Brig 

191 

Sea  Fox 

Ship 

Venus 

Brig 

James  Brown 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Rfitsfiy  

Sloop 

Blankenship  . . 

Columbia 

Ship 

Joseph  Bennett 

Eliza 

B.  Coleman 

Lively 

Schooner 

Rowland  Gibbs 

Polly 

Brie  .... 

Cottle 

Polly  and  Betsey 

Schooner 

T.  Nye 

Tryall “ 

Sloop 

Gibbs  

Union  

Bri<r  .... 

Hammatt 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ship 

Leo 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Josephus  and  tender 

Ship 

Vonto.. 

1793. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Brig  . . . 

David  Giles 

Beaver  

Ship  . 

Paul  Worth 

1 >ri  timnln, 

■Rri  tr 

.fosoph  Wyfir 

Columbia 

Ship 

AlplifliiR  Coffin  . _ 

Favourite 

do 

Obed  Harna.rd 

Favorite 

do 

David  Fob' or 

Hector 

do  . 

Thomas  Brock  . 

Hero 

do 

313 

Obed  Aldridge 

Industry 

. . do  . . 

172 

William  Fosdick 

Lydia 

do  . . 

1(50 

Zen  as  Coffin 

Leo 

Briff  . . . 

217 

William  Clisby  . 

Maria 

. do  . . 

Cash 

Minerva 

Ship  .... 

200 

Peter  Myrick 

Manilla 

do 

A ndrow  I r ti  n rd 

Mary  Ann 

do  .. 

Tristram  Folger  . 

Polly 

Brig  ... 

-5 

Pinkham 

Ranger 

Ship  .... 

( 

Gilbert  Folger  . . 

Rebecca 

Seth  Folger 

Ruby 

Isaiah  Clark 

Swallow 

Schooner 

Latham  Gardner 
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do 


Brazil 


Brazil 

Woolwich  ... 

do 

...  do 

do 

Brazil 

Africa 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

do 

Woolwich 


Woolwich 


Atlantic . . 

Brazil 

Woolwich 


Atlantic 

do  < 

Nov.  — 

Dec.  — 

do 

Dec.  — 

do 

Dec.  — 

do 

Dec.  — 

Falkland  and 

June  1 

Pacific. 


Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

Woolwich  . 

Brazil  

Coast  Peru. 


Brazil 

....  do .......... 

do 

Atlantic 

Brazil 


Bahamas 

Cape  Good  Hope 


Brazil 

Falkland . 


Date- 


a 


e3 

CO 

cm 

O 


<3 

k 

•M 

S-l 

S-i 

a 

Cm 

o 


Rosult  of  voyage. 


o 

6 

S 

a 

co 


Sept.  8,  1791 


Nov.  10 


Oct.  16 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  15 
July  13 
Dec.  16 
Aug.  17 
Dec.  6 
Aug.  3 
Oct.  10 
Sept.  14 


June  19, 1792 


July  23,1793 
Nov.  1, 1793 
16,  1793 
16,  1793 
1,  1793 
3,  1793 
— , 1793 
July  23, 1793 
June  6,1793 
Mar.  27, 1794 
Aug.  — , 1793 
Juno  6,1793 
Oct.  16, 1793 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

Nov. 


Nov.  — , 1793 


Dec.  — , 1792 
July  26, 1793 
Dec.  — , 1793 


Dec.  —,1792 


June  30, 1794 
May  16,1794 
Sept.  16, 1794 
June  22, 1794 


Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Dec.  12 


Oct.  — 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  14 


, 1794 

, 1795 

May  16, 1794 
July  6,1794 
Juiio  21,  1794 
July  — , 1793 
July  14,1794 
May  21, 1794 


-,17931 
-,  1794  j 


June  19, 1794 


May  17, 1794 


Bbls. 


100 


730 


100 


o 

jb 

-a 


Bbls. 

(30 


<D 

G 

O 

rG 
<© 
r— I 

cS 

rG 


Lbs. 

900 


900 


650 

800 

1,300 

800 

800 

900 

600 

550 

1,200 

90 

1, 100 

1, 100 
700 


500 


900 

1,800 


Clean 


900 


Remarks. 


/ 


Built  1792. 


Whaling  and  sealing. 


Whaling  and  sealing. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  u-lialing-vessds 


Name  of  vessel 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1793. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Swan  

Ship 

Swain 

Tin  ion 

...  do 

Grafton  Gardner 

Washington 

...  do 

Solomon  Smith 

Warren  

. . .do  ... 

Matthew  Starbuck  . . . 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Atlantic. 

Brig 

L.  Stott 

Beaver 

...  do 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Columbia . 

...  do 

P.  Fish 

1 

Friendship 

Schooner 

Butler 

Keziah 

Sloop  . . . 

Oliver  Adams 

Mary 

Brig 

B.  Pease 

Nancy  ............ 

...  do 

S.  Cunningham 

Bussell 

...  do  ... . 

F.  Butler 

Kebecca 

Ship  .... 

175 

Joseph  Kersey 

Swan 

Schooner 

Eldredge  

Providence,  R.l. 

Banger 

Snow 

Bradley 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ship 

Jona.  Coffin 

1794. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

ton  Paokftt.  . 

Ship 

Fusty 

. . . do 

Swain 

Comm  or  o a _ . 

...  do 

A.  Gardner 

Fnx  - 

...  do  .... 

Joy 

Tlent, nr  . 

. . .do  . . . 

Thomas  Brock 

Hiulson ...... 

...  do 

Grafton  Gardner 

. . . do  

Fosdick 

Minerva 

...  do 

200 

William  Myrick 

Banger 

. . .do 

William  Swain 

. . do 

Gardner 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

A t.lantifi 

Brig 

120 

,T  Parker 

John  Alden 

P>oavor 

do 

T "RnrgfiRfi . _ 

Eliza 

. . do 

R Coleman  _ 

Hero ..... 

Sloop  . . . 

B Snmmertnn 

Industry  

. . . do 

60 

William  Tabor.. 

John  Alden 

Keziah 

...  do 

Oliver  Adams 

Bebecca  

Ship  

175 

Gardner 

Swan 

Schooner 

70 

"N".  Ma.yliow 

John  Alden 

Sally 

...  do 

180 

St**pT  ( hi  mi inpham  . 

do 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Nabby 

Schooner 

T bom  a, a C ihhft 

• 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

T.nn.y ...... 

Brig  

Rogers 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Polly 

Ship 

7<y.  Ma.yo 

Boston  district,  Mass. 

Betsey 

Schooner 

52 

Joseph  TTnt.ch 

Enoch  Bust 

Hope 

55 

Stephen  TCing 

Daniel  Sargent 

Nancy 

61 

John  Collins 

Joseph  Bussell 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

fci) 

.5 

3 

GO 

o 

*3 

> 

'u 

Fh 

03 

c+h 

O 

r— i 

*3 

a 

u 
< V 

a 

*3 

6 

/-H 

c3 

rd 

£ 

fl 

o 

£ 

'g 

$ 

July  14, 1794 
June  — , 1794 

May  16, 1795 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

400 

1,280 

Lbs. 

Aug.  18 

July  10 
Sept.  15 

Jan.  — 
Sept.  29 

Peru  and  Chili  . 

700 

Atlantic 

Nov.  3,1793 
Oct.  11,1794 

100 

550 

T)elao*o  Bav  .... 

500 

Jan.  5 

A tlantio 

Nov.  8, 1793 

Cape  Good  Hope 

Jan.  11 
Jan.  — 
Jan.  — 

Apr.  26, 1794 

1,  000 

Jan.  — 

, 1794 

Woolwich 

Oct.  , 1795 

Full. 

Jbelago  Bay 

Woolwich 



j an.  — , 1790 
Oct.  —.1795 
Oct.  3, 1795 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

. do 

Pacific,  Ocean 

T)clao*o  Bay. . 

Feb.  —,1796 
Aug.  — , 1796 
Oct.  3, 1795 

Pacific.  Ocean 

1,100 

400 
Full 
1,  200 
Full. 

Brazil  . 

Woolwich 

Oct,  3, 1795 

Sept.  17, 1794 
Oct.  30,  1794 

May  17 

60 

80 

. do 

Jan.  11 

A tlantio 

Aug.  19, 1794 
Oct.  14,  1794 
Aug  22, 1794 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

do 

J une  21 
Jan.  25 
July  — 

West  Indies  . . 

Atlantic 

Sept,  17, 1794 
Apr.  — , 1795 

40 

900 



CapeGood  Hope 

Feb.  8 

1,  40( 



Remarks. 


age,  and  the  only  land  she  sighted  was 
Cape  Augustine  on  the  way  home. 
About. 


clean. 


Had  350  barrels  at  last  report. 
Had  900  barrels  at  last  report. 


Was  built  on  wreck  of  brig  Faiuo,  burned 
at  Fair  haven  1792. 

Last  reported  with  16  barrels. 

Last  reported  with  750  barrels. 


Put  into  the  "West  Indies  in  November  or 
December,  1795,  in  distress.  Probably 
arrived  home  early  in  1796. 


Surrendered  her  license  1795. 

other  report. 

Find  no  other  report. 

Do. 


Find  no 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1794. 

Boston  district,  Mass. 


Polly . . . 
Paulina. 


East  Haddam,  Conn. 
Commerce 


1795. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Alliance. 
Beaver  . . 


Caesar. 


Harlequin . 
Union 


New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 


Ann 

Berkeley . . 
Commerce. 
Delaware  . 

Industry .. 

Janus  

Lydia 


Rebecca . 
Suzy  — 
Union ... 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Ranger 

Hudson,  N.  T. 
American  Hero 


1796. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Alliance. 
Brothers 
Beaver . . 
Cato 


Hero 
Leo  . 


Lion 

Mars 

Rebecca . 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Ranger. 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Class. 


Schooner 
. . .do 


Ship 


Ship 
.. . do 


.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 


Ship  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
.. .do  . 

Sloop. 

Ship  . 
...do  . 


Ship 
. . . do 
. . .do 


Snow. 


Ship 


Ship 
. .do 
..do 
. .do 
. . . do 
. . . do 
..  .do 
. . . do 


do 

.do 

do 

do 


Snow. . . 


Ship 


® 

M 

a 

a 

a 

o 

H 


69 

74 


Captain. 


Pardon  C.  Cook . 


Richard  Atwood. 


\ 


V.  Pease 

Long. 

Paul  Worth 
S.  Smith 


W.  Easton 

Clark  . . 

Barney . 


Coleman 


Handy 

Tuckerman 


60 


175 


256 


315 

217 


John  Carver . 

Obed  Folger . 
Obed  Fitch  . . 


Gardner  . . 

Barzillai  Hussey. 
J.  Barney 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Solomon  Cook 

Naaman  Holbrook. 


John  Alden 


Edward  Cole . 


Solomon  Bunker 


Pease 

L.  Coffin 

Long. 


Y.  Swain . 

Folger  . . . 

David  Giles  

Aldridge 

William  Cash. . . 


A.  Barnard  . . . 

D.  Folger 

S.  Long 

Uriah  Bunker 


Edward  Cole. 


Clark 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


Date — 


tt 

a 


8! 

CO 


Cm 

'O 


Woolwich 
Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 
CapeG’d  Hope. 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Woolwich 


Pacific  Ocean 
Woolwich 


Woolwich 
Atlantic . . 

Woolwich 
do 


Woolwich 

Brazil 


Woolwich  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Woolwich  Bay 

Brazil 

...  do 

do 


Woolwich  Bay 


Woolwich  Bay 
Brazil 


St.  Helena 


Feb.  6 


Aug.  - 


Dec.  — 


Aug.  2-2 


July  7 
Aug.  11 

July  28 
July  7 
July  31 


h 

(H 

M 

cm 

O 


Dec.  15,1796 
— , 1796 


Jan.  — , 1797 


May  — , 1797 
, 1796 


Jan.  11,1798 
June  21, 1797 


June  21, 1797 
Aug.  20, 1795 
Oct-.  17, 1795 

—,1796 

— , 1797 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

<e 

a 

C/2 


Bbls. 


o 

6 

A 


<v 

a 

o 

.a 

a> 

r—i 

CS 


Bbls. 


1,100 
1, 100 


1, 100 
900 


1,  750 


1,  400 


20 


Feb.  4 


, 1796 


—,1797 


Dec.  15,1796 


— . 1797 


July  — , 1797 


Dec.  — , 1796 


700 

Clean 

1,  250 


470 


1, 100 


1, 100 


470 


Lbs. 


7,  000 


Remarks. 


Find  no  other  report.  Surrendered  en- 
rolment 1795. 

Find  no  other  report.  Belonged  in  Barn- 
stable. 

Cleared  from  New  London. 


Returned  dismasted  in  October.  Arrived 
early  in  1797. 

Last  reported  with  1,200  sperm. 

Put  into  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  loss  of 
mainmast,  cross-trees,  quarter-rails  and 
boards,  and  boat’s  stove.  Took  36  whales ; 
saved  25. 

Last  reported  with  700  sperm. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  distress  in  October, 
1796. 


Built  at  North  River,  1795. 

Lost  both  boats  first  voyage. 

Last  reported  with  1,250  whale. 

Last  reported  January  29, 1797,  at  Antigua, 
in  distress. 


Last  reported  with  600  sperm. 
Last  reported  with  1,000  whale. 


Captain  Cash  was  killed  by  the  first  whale 
struck. 

Last  reported  with  700  whale. 

Last  reported  with  850  whale. 


Delago  Bay . 

13 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1796. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Polly . 
Sarah 


1797. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Alliance. .. 

Beaver  

Commerce. 


Ctesar 

Diana 

Eagle 

Fortitude. 


Plope  — 
Hector  . . 

Mars 

Ruby 

Renown 

Trial.... 


New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 


Barclay  ... 
Bedford  ... 

Betsey 

Commerce. 

Fox 

Industry  . . 
Juno 


Lydia 

Maria 

Nancy 

Polly 

President 

Swan 

W arren  . . 
Wareham 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Maryland 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 

American  Hero 

Oswego 


Boston  district,  Mass. 


Betsey 

Enoch. 


179S. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Favourite 

Leo  

Phebe 

Ruby. 


Class. 


Schooner 
Ship  .. 


Ship  ... 
..do  ... 
...do  ... 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Ship  ... 

. . do 

Schooner 
Brig  ... 
Ship  . . . 

Sloop 

Ship 

Sloop  . . . 

Ship 

. . do 

Sloop 

Brig 

Ship  . . . 
Schooner 

Ship 

...do  ... 


Ship 


Ship 

...do 


Schooner 
. . . do 


Ship 
. .do 
. . . do 
do 


<» 

cS 

a 

a 

o 

H 


6!) 


221 


52 

4(i 


21- 

221 


Captain. 


Pardon  C.  Cook 
George  Pollard 


Hezekiah  Barnard 

Nathan  Long 

Amaziah  Gardner 


Solomon  Swain  . . 

Swain 

Clasby 

Obed  Paddock  . . . 
Obed  Aldridge  * . 
Alphens  Coffin  .. 

David  Giles 

Benjamin  Worth. 

D.  Folger 

Andrew  Myrick  . 


Simeon  Starbuck. 


Griffin  Barney  . . . 
Jonathan  Barney 
N.  Mayhew 


W.  Clark 

W.  Easton 

Obed  Fitch 

Paddock 


G.  Wliippey  — 
Pinkbam . 


- Tobey. 

- Clark  . 


Liscomb 


William  Pitts. 
George  Clark  . 


Joseph  Hatch 

Zaccheus  Higgins. 


Thaddeus  Folger. 

Joseph  Allen 

Edward  Coffin  . . . 
Andrew  Myrick 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Enoch  Rust. 


John  Aldeu. 
John  Alden . 


Samuel  Proctor 
John  Alden 


Enoch  Rust. 
do 


* So  many  Nantucket  captains  commanded  French  and  Euglish  whalers  that  one  may  occasionally  bo 
from  the  marine  lists  of  the  papers  of  the  time. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Wbale-oil. 

V 

p 

© 

rO 

<v 

rP 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

A tlnnt.ic 

"Brazil 

May  30 

Dec.  • 9, 1797 

Pacific,  Ocean . . 

Oct.  18, 1799 

"Woolwich  . 

Dec.  30, 1798 

1 200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

J uly  5 

Sept.  26,'  1799 

1,000 

200 

flo 

Oct.  —,1799 

1,000 

do 

Deluge  Bay 

Mar.  8, 1799 

Full. 

do  . 

Mar.  4, 1799 

Full. 

do  . . 

Mar.  ie|  1799 

Dec.  29, 1799 

Pern  . 

Nov.  - — , 1799 

Full. 

Dec.  25, 1798 

Pacific  Ocean 

Feb.  5, 1800 

1,  000 

50 

. . . .do  . . . 

’ 1799 

l'  250 

150 

do 

Nov.  1799 

' 800 

do 

Au£t.  25 

June  26, 1799 

700 

500 

....  do 

J uly  5 

Sept.  26,'  1799 

1,  000 

200 

Atlantic 

May  31 

Oct.  K 1797 

Clean 

. do 

Jan.  9 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  — 

Apr.  12,1799 

1,200 

50 

A 1 1 a n t,i  c. 

July  — 

■T  nly  — , 1797 

90 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  8 

Feb.  — 1799 

950 

400 

do 

Afar.  15,  1798 

Atlantic  _ 

— , 1797 

Africa 

June  26 

Pacific  Ocean 

Apr.  1 1799 

1,200 

50 

1797 

Deo  1798 

150 

850 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  5 

Sopt.  24,’  1798 

Full. 

170U 

800 

— do 

—.1799 

1, 100 

100 

1,  200 

--..do 

Dec.  9, 1800 

800 

300 

Dec.  14,  1800 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  5, 1800 

1,000 

50 



found  in  these  returns,  particularly  where  a largo  part  of 


Remarks. 


No  report. 

Last  reported  with  1,100  whale. 


Nearly  full. 

Captain  Gardner,  mate,  and  boats’  crew 
barbarously  treated  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Saint  Mary’s,  January,  1799. 

Nearly  full. 


Nearly  full. 


Also  21,000  seal-skins. 


From  Dartmouth ; out  15  days. 


Built  1797. 


Fitted  from  New  Bedford.  Captain  Lis- 
comb,  mate,  and  boats’  crew  captured 
and  abused  by  Spaniards  at  Saint  Mary’s, 
but  released.'  The  vessel  was  captured 
homeward  bound  by  a French  privateer, 
but  released,  after  losing  2,000  seal-skins. 
Brought  home  20,000  skins. 


No  report. 
Do. 


the  work  is  made  up  prior  to  about  1835 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ivlialing-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

179S. 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

AT  ari  ............... 

Ship 

Benjamin  Paddock 

Swain 

Rebecca 

175 

Andrew  Gardner 

W ar^ham  - ......... 

do 

Clark 

1799. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Truln  R try 

Ship 

172 

...  do  

William  Easton 

. . .do 

Uriah  Banker 

...  do 

Levi  Starbuck 

...  do 

Simeon  Long 

^ 

Phebo  

Prudence 

Sloop  . . . 

Jonathan  Paddack 

Pan  irer 

Ship" 

William  Joy 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Barclay  

Ship  .... 

Griffin  Barney 

Edward  

...  do  

Jonathan  Perry 

Franklin 

. . . do  . . . 

Tuckerman 

1800. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alliance  

Ship 

Amaziah  Gardner 

Betsey ... ... 

Kloon 

Olashv 

TUrifthfill  

Sohoonni 

Lon<X 

Cato  .... 

Ship 

John  Brown 

Fame 

Thomas  Barnard 

Hope 

do 

David  Giles  

•Tnlia.nna  

Sloop 

Marshall  . 

Lydia ........... 

Ship  . . . 

160 

William  Clark 

do 

Paul  Worth  

_ . d o . 

William  Clisby 

. do 

Simeon  Long  

. . do  . 

David  Ilarris  .... 

Mary  Ann 

. . do  . 

Tristram  Folger 

Ruby 

. .do  . 

Swain 

Ranger 

William  Joy  

do 

- Perk i n s 

Tryal 

Coffin 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Ann 

Sh  i p 

Coleman 

Dolphin 

. do  . . . 

Bennett 

Edward 

Jonathan  Perry  . 

Maria 

Pud duck  . 

Swan 

Schooner 

William  Taber 

Union 

Sloop 

f Swift ? 

) Coleman 5 

Wareham 

Ship  

ffwinn 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Miantonomah 

Ship  

Swain 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

: i 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

a 

o 

a> 

"3 

% 

Pacific  Ocean . 
Desolation 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  25 
Feb.  12 

Mar.  15, 1800 

Bbls. 

Full. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

1800 

Brazil 

0 

_,  1800 

900 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
....do 

■June  28, 1601 
J une  28, 1801 
June  28,  1801 
July  3,1800 

do 

Brazil 

60 

Apr.  — 

Patagonia 

July  17, 1802 
Oct.  27,  1801 

1801 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 

Oct.  23 

Dec.  15,1800 
Sept.  19,  J800 

Nov.  —,1801 
Aug.  18, 1800 
Aug.  16, 1800 
Nov.  —,1801 
June  28, 1801 
Juno  28, 1801 
Aug.  17,  1800 
May  23,  1801 

Apr.  29, 1801 
May  27,  1801 
June  28,  1801 
June  28, 1801 
Nov.  16,  1801 

Full. 

1,300 

South  Seas. 

Woolwich 

Aug.  18 

Full. 

Atlantic 

do  

Woolwich 

Full. 

Full. 

Brazil  

Sept.  8 
Aug.  27 

South  Seas. 

Full. 

Brazil 

1,000 

Full. 

64 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

do 

Bahamas 

Brazil 

....  do 

Woolwich  ... 

Pacific  Ocean 

Oct.  27,  InOl 
July  — , 1802 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
. .do 

1,  50C 

Aug.  — ,1801 
Dec.  4, 1802 
Juno  15,  1802 
Aug.  24, 1800 
Sept.  27,  1800 
Aug.  9,1800 
Sept.  27, 1800 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 

Aug.  14 

Full. 

4( 

4f 

67 

Clear 

s 



South  Coast 

South  Coast  . . 

) 

5 

5 ' 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Sept.  5 

Remarks. 


Fourth  voyage  of  the  Maria  in  live  years. 

The  first  American  whaler  at  Desolat  ion, 
only  one  English  vessel  there  before  her ; 
was  captured,  homeward  bound,  by  the 
French  privateer  Reliance,  and  r.  cap 
tured  by  United  States  brig  Eagle ; value 
of  cargo,  |50,0U0. 

The  Rebecca  was  captured  by  a French 
privateer  1799 ; retaken  by  an  English 
vessel  and  sent  into  Nora  Scotia;  halt 
of  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo  claimed 
as  salvage. 


Capt. 


was  killed  by  a whale. 


Crew  badly  troubled  with  scurvy. 

Do. 

Full ; 60  barrels  sperm. 

On  a whaling  and  sealing  voyage;  no  report. 


Copper-bottomed. 


Took  one  whale. 
Took  two  whales. 


Took  one  whale. 

One  of  the  crew  a disguised  female;  had 
been  two  voyages  undetected. 


Ruby  last  reported  with  900  sperm. 


Condemned  by  the  Spanish  at  Valparaiso 
1801. 

« 

Last  reported  with  1,300  sperm. 

Made  a poor  voyage. 


Last  reported  with  1,100  sperm. 


Seized  by  the  Spanish  and  condemned  at 
Valparaiso  1801. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


isoi. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Brothers - 

Diana 

Fame 

Industry 

Johu  Jay 

Leo 

Lydia 

Mars 

Renown 

Union 

Small  vessels  brought  from  500  to 
600  barrels  of  humpback  oil  into  !Nau- 
tucket  in  1601. 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Abhy 

Barclay 

Diana 

Dolphin 

Exchange 

Herald 

Hunter 

Hannah  and  Eliza 

Lydia 

Oxford 


Swan 


Boston,  Mass. 
Jenney 


ISO‘2. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alliance 

Atlas 

Boston ; 

Betsey 

Belvidere 

Commerce 

Cato 

Criterion 

Hope 

Hazard 

Harriet 

Hudson 

Industry 

John  Jay  

Lady  Adams 

• 

Mary  Ann , 

Minerva 

Rebecca 


Ranger 

Sukey  

Onion 

The  Eliza,  Captain Bunker, 

also  sailed  in  July,  on  a sealing 
voyage. 


Class. 


Ship  ... 
. do  ... 
..do  ... 
. do  ... 
. do  . . . 
. . do 
. . do 
. . do 
..do  ... 
. . do 


Brig ... 
Ship  . . . 

. . do  ... 

. .do  ... 

. .do  ... 

. .do  ... 

. . do  ... 
..do  ... 
Schooner 
Sloop  . 

Schooner 


Schoonoi 


Ship  .. 

.... 

24!' 

187 

Schoonei 

... 

Ship  ... 

220 

. do  ... 

Sloop 

.... 

Ship 

. . 

..  do  ... 

172 

217 

231 

•200 

. . do  . . . 

• . 

256 


172 

217 

217 

ICO 


Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Folger 

Barnard 

Obed  Fitch 

William  Clark 

Allen 

Starbuck 

Swain 

Coiiin 

Grafton  Gardner 

% 

Coffin  

* 

Rani rlall  . . 

, . - Waterman 

West 

Wyer 

Gibbs 

"Rnt.lftP 

Pinlrh.am  

Taber 

Paddock 

Tip,nt,h«rlinA. . 

A m 7 A n li  frfi rfl  n fir 

William  K.iston 

David  Harris  ..... 

Coffin 

TTe.zekinh  Barnard 

Solomon  Roller  jr  __ 

(rOOTC/p  Russell,  jr  . _ 

Willin.ni  Chirk 

Fitr.li 

Trial  mm  Folgor 

(rfior^A  Clman 

William  Joy 

•'Vessels  sailing  for  the  Pacific  rarely  filled  in  that  ocean,  preferring  to  round  Cape  Horn  on  the 
whalers  brought  some  right-whale  oil,  and,  per  contra,  so  in  ■ right-whalers  picked  up  a sperm-whale, 
returns. 


i 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic, 


Woolwich  .. 

Brazil 

— do 

Pacific  Oceau 
Woolwich  ... 


Date — 


a 


OQ 


Brazil. 


Delago. 


Aug.  — 


a 

> 

’S 

C3 


Result  of  voj-age 


Aug.  12, 1802 


Nov.  5, 1802 
Aug.  12, 1802 
July  17, 1802 
Feb.  — , 1801 
Nov.  5, 1802 
Aug.  12,  1802 
Nov.  26,  1802 
July  17, 1802 


Cape  G’d  Hope 


Brazil 

Woolwich 

Pacific  Ocean . 
Atlantic 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Cape  G’d  Hope 
Cape  de  Yerde 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Woolwich 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Woolwich 


Aug.  7 

Oct,  3 Nov.  14, 1802 


May  — 
Oct.  — 
Nov.  — 


— , 1802 
— , 1802 


Mar.  — 
Mar.  15 


Dec.  10 


Dec.  7 


Sept.  16 


May  2, 1803 
May  20, 1803 

, 1802 

Aug.  11, 1801 


Oct.  —,1801 
July  — , li02 


Woolwich  . . . 
Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Aug.  20 
Dec.’  — 
July  — 


June  31, 1803 
Mar.  30, 1805 
Jan.  2,1804 
Aug.  12, 1802 

Jan.  2, 1804 
May  25, 1804 
Nov.  12, 1804 
Mar.  15, 1804 
Aug.  11,1803 


Dec.  3, 1803 


o 

a 

s 

a 

02 


Bbls 


1,000 


Bbls 


500 


1,400 


100 


6C 

110 


1,800 

600 


800 


300 
No  re- 
port. 


Aug.  24 


July  — 


Sept.  13, 1803 
Nov.  5,1803 


Nov.  9,1803 
Aug.  — , 1804 

Apr.  — , 1803 


Sept,  13, 1803 
Sept.  1,1804 
Apr.  20, 1804 


1,000 

i.'ooc 


900 


450 

900 


900 


® 

a 

o 

-2 

« 

J=3 

£ 


Lbs. 


900 


Remarks. 


Full ; probably  about  1,500  whale. 
Full;  probably  about  1,800  whale. 


Returned  in  Novembor  in  consequence  of 
some  accident 


Sailed  in  August  for  Atlantic ; no  further 
report 


Most  full.” 

Had,  also,  some  w hale-oil.* 
Sailed  again  October  19, 1802. 


Nearly  full. 

Last  reported  with  40  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  32,000  skins,  bound  for 
China. 

Whaling  and  sealing;  reported  with  23,000 
skins. 

Full. 


Bought  from  Boston,  1802. 


homeward  trip  with  a well  trimmed  ship  and  fill  with  right-whale  oil  on  Brazil;  hence  many  sperm- 
outward  or  homeward  bound.  Probably  the  gross  amounts  would  uot,  however,  vary  much  from  the 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

bt 

C5 

a 

« 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

180-i. 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

A bbv  

Brig  .... 

Ship 

. . .do  . . . 

— 

Solomon  Coffin 

• 

Diana 

Waterman 

West 

William  Rotch 

Hannah  ami  Hliza  .. 

...  do 

TT 11  n tor  . 

...  do 

... 

Butler 

Herald  . . 

...  do 

Hathaway  .... 

Lucy  . 

Schooner 

Ship 

Sloop 

... 

Pinkham  . 

Maria 

Brightman  

Susan 

Triton 

Brig..  .. 

Lot  Clasby 

Wareham . 

Ship 

— Baxter 

W inslow 

— 

Paddock  

...  do 

Tohey _ _ 

New  London,  Conn. 
Dispatch 

Ship 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 
Abigail 

Ship  .... 

Barnard . . 

Alin  er  va _ _ 

. . .do  

Fowler 

ISOS. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 
Alligator 

Ship  .... 

Swain  . 

Aurora 

Brig .... 

Coffin  .. 

Alliance 

Ship  .... 

Amaziah  Gardner  . 

Betsey .... ..... 

Schooner 
Sloop  . . . 

— 

Gardner  

Dove 

Britr .... 

Pnddae/k 

Henry. 

Ship 

Peter  Myriek 

Hope 

Obod  Joy 

Harlequin 

...  do  ... . 

Starbuck  

Leo 

Brig .... 
Ship  . . . 
...  do 

217 

1G0 

Uriah  Bunker 

Lydia 

Ray 

Margaret 

Reuben  Starbuck  . . . 

Neutrality 

Perseverance  

...do  .... 

Coffin 

Renown 

Alpheus  Coffin  

Ruby 

. . do 

221 

Tristram  Barnard. 

Rebecca  

...  do  ... . 

frOOrgO  - 

Swallow 

Brig  .... 

Thinker  . . 

Ship  . . . 

Three  Nantucket  whaling-schoon- 
ers (one  commanded  by  David  Fol- 
ger)  are  reported  to  have  been  seized 
by  the  French  armed  schooner  Tele- 
grapbe,  off  Anx  ('ayes,  carried  into 
Jacmel,  and  condemned;  the  crews 
were  imprisoned  in  the  fort,  and  six 
of  them  are  said  to  have  died.  The 
ship  Favorite,  Captain  Coffin,  sailed 
in  1802  or  1803,  arrived  May  6, 1804. 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 
Abby ... 

Brig  . . 

Tabor 

Joseph  Tripp 

Ann 

Ship  . . 

Barclay 

. do 

— 

« ornmerc© 

Brig..  .. 

Ship 

. do 

Pad  doe k . 

Dolphin . 

West 

Diana 

Waterman 

Exchango  

do  . . 

— 

J.  Allen 

Herald 

nero 

Bark . . . 

Barzillai  Hussey 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


'Whaling- 

ground. 


Date- 


c 


rt 

GO 

o 


Atlantic  . . 
Woolwich 
Delago 


Brazil. 


do 

Atlantic 
Delago... 
Atlantic 
Delago. .. 


Pacific  Ocean 
Woolwich ..  .. 


Nov.  — 


ci 

> 

'C 

ci 

o 


June  — , 1803 
Oct,  13,  1803 
Feb.  10,1804 
Aug.  11,  1803 
June  25, 1804 


May 

July 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Doc. 

Sept. 


Brazil. 
do 


Delago 

Capo  G’d  Hope 
Patagonia 


Aug. 

Aug. 


Patagonia 
Pacific  Ocean 
Brazil 


Patagonia 


Pacific  Ocean 
Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean 

...  do 

Brazil 

Patagonia 

Brazil 


Oct,  15 


2. 1803 

1. 1803 
— , 1804 
22, 1802 

2. 1804 
11,  1803 
— , 1804 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

g 

S 

(E 


Bbls. 


-,  1803 
1803 


Mar.  — , 1804 


Clean 


Apr.  14, 1804 


June 

Oct, 

July 

Aug. 

Fob. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


— , 1804 
31,1805 

20. 1804 
3, 18C4 

24. 1804 
23, 1801 

13. 1805 

20. 1804 

23. 1804 
3, 1805 


Sept.  — , 1804 


Atlantic , 
Delago. . 


July  — 
Nov.  11 
May  13 
Dec.  — 


May  5, 1804 


June  22, 1804 


Brazil . 
do 


Dec.  30 
Aug.  5 


Nov.  23, 1804 
Dec.  9,1803 
Feb.  10, 1804 


1,000 


1, 100 


1, 250 

Full 


280 


Bbls. 


Full 

1,200 


800 


o 

.a 


a 

.a 


Lbs. 


1,  600 


Full 


800 


1,  000 


Apr.  27, 1804 
Sept.  21, 1804 
June  15, 1804 


Clean 


Remarks. 


Last  reported  with  100  sperm. 

Probable  yield. 

No  report  from  Hannah  and  Eliza. 

No  report.  Had,  at  last  accounts,  900 
whale. 

No  report. 

Last  reported  with  100  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  950  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  200  sperm,  1,200  whale. 


Withdrawn  on  her  return. 


Last  reported  with  900  whale. 
Do. 


Mostly  elephant  oil. 

Reported  at  Barbadoes,  February  17, 1804, 
with  400  sperm. 


Captain  Wyer  died  on  the  voyage.  No 
report  of  oil. 

Owned  in  Fairhaven.  Last  reported  with 
1,000  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S03. 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. — Cont’d. 

Hannah  and  Eliza  .. . 

Ship 

Hunter .... 

...  do 

Butler 

Lucy 

...  do 

( Obed  Pinkham ? 

1 Cheeley > 

Oxford 

Sloop 

Hillman 

* 

Swan 

Schooner 

( Smith ) 

John  Alden 

Rover 

Ship  .... 

( Smith > 

Ray 

Sarah ....... 

...  do 

Triton 

...  do 

The  ship  Edward  sailed  1801  or 

1802;  arrived  December  23, 1803. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Juno .' 

Ship  .... 

Bunker 

Thomas 

. . . do 

Folger 

Uncle  Toby 

...  do 

Swain 

V olunteer . . 

Bri<r .... 

Jenkins  ........ 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Abigail 

Minerva 

1804. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alliance 

Ship 

Amaziah  Gardner. . . . 

Alligator 

David  Swain 

Aurora 

340 

Hussey 

Boston 

18? 

William  Perkins 

Belvidere 

Richard  G.  Swain. 

Commerce 

. do 

Eldridge  . . 

Criterion 

Ship 

220 

Joy 

Dove 

Sloop 

White 

Essex 

Ship 

238 

David  Harris 

Eliza 

TlriP- 

Chase  . 

Easle 

Tlrio*  . . 

David  Folger 

Fame 

Schooner 

Timothy  Folger 

Fame 

Ship 

Olied  Wye.r 

Harriet 

David  Worth  . 

Henry 

Peter  Mvrick  

Industry 

172 

Creorti’o  Russell,  jr 

John  Jay 

217 

William  Clark 

Lima 

ICO 

Solomon  Swain 

Lydia 

Paul  Ray  . . 

»Tnn fl.t linn  Tlarnny 

Manilla 

Dp.  nr  fro  Tlftm  t,t, 

Mary  Ann 

Tristram  Robrer 

President 

Schooner 

Sally 

Sloop  . . 

Sterling 

Ship 

Simeon  Starbnek 

Union 

do 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abby 

Brie’ 

Betsey 

Schooner 

Charles 

Ship 

Dn\:tp.r 

Drucilla 

Sloop 

Exchange  

Ship  . 

Hannah  and  Eliza 

nunter 

Butler 
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sailing  from  American  ports—  Continued. 


'Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

ti) 

p 

' c 3 
> 

5 

£ 

CO 

a 

O 

o 

Atlantic 

South  Coast. 
Atlantic 


Cape  G’d  Hope 

Delago 

do 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 


July  — 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  — 


May 

June 

July 

May 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 


4, 1804 
25, 1804 

1. 1803 
0, 1804 

25, 1803 
— , 1803 
6,  1803 

7. 1804 
— , 1805 
— , 1804 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

Ph 

sa 

ft 

CO 


Bbls. 


100 

80 

40 

25 

10 

80 

900 


o 

a 

75 

ft 


Bbls. 


1,  600 


<B 

c 

o 

ft 

75 

ft 

£ 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


Pacific  Ocean 
South  Seas. . . 
Pacific  Ocean 
Patagonia 


— , 1804 


900 


Last  reported  with  300  whale  and  some 
seal-skins. 


—.1804 

—,1804 


Patagonia  

Cape  G’d  Hopo. 
New  Holland  . . 
Cape  G’d  Hope 
Pacific  Oceau. 
do 


Mar.  21 
Aug.  — 
Aug.  24 


Apr.  — , 1805 
Feb.  4, 1806 


Nov.  — , 1806 

, 1806 

Feb.  15,1806 


750 


Full. 

317 


Full. 

Full.’ 


Jan.  — 


Atlantic 

Cape  G’d  Hope 

Patagoma 

Cape  de  Verde. . 


July  23 
Aug.  — 


June  7 


Jan.  23, 1806 


Apr.  — , 1805 


90 


do 


May  29 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Seas. . . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Cape  G’d  Hope 
Pacific  Oceau  . 


Juno 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Patagonia 

South  Seas 

Patagonia  

Capo  do  Verde. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Seas 


July 

Jan. 

Nov. 


1 


Feb.  15,1806 

—,1806 

— , 1806 

Dec.  24,  1805 
Feb.  28, 1806 


Full. 


450 
1,  400 


Full.’ 


8 


, 1806 

Feb.  1806 
, 1806 


Full. 

1,230 


— , 1806 


Elephant-oil. 


Elephant-oil.  Captain  Eldridge  died  on 
the  voyage,  1804. 


Brought  also  the  crew  and  cargo  (70 
sperm)  of  schooner  Fame,  lost  on  Isle 
of  Sol. 

Lost  on  Isle  of  Sol,  1804 ; crew  and  cargo 
saved. 


Full,  450  barrels  of  which  were  sperm. 
Lima,  built  1804. 


Last  reported  with  two  whales,  May  8. 


Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Capo  G’d  Hope 


July  — 
Oct.  - 


July  — 
May  1 


June  29, 1804 
Sept.  — , 1804 


120 


Sept.  — 


No  report. 

Returned  May  12,  the  English  man-of- 
war  Leander  having  taken  out  of  her 
twelve  English  sailors;  sailed  again, 
1804. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ichaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S04. 

New  Bedford  district , Mass. 

Brie 

Brock 

Ship 

Brightman 

AT aria 

...  do 

Coiiiu 

"Plifthft  Ann 

.... 

Barnard 

TJhodn 

Schooner 
Ship 

Sanford 

i 

i 

Sallv  

Clash y 

Sarah - 

S wan 

Schooner 
Brie 

— 

Simmons  ... 

John  Alden. 

Triton 

Walker 

Ship 

do 

— 

Coleman 

Winslow 

Cross 

Brig  .... 
Ship 

Ship  

... 

Svlvanus  Russell 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  I*. 

A IVnmnao  ... 

John  nildreth 

Benjamin  Huntting 

A sloop  commanded  by Wick- 

bam  (?)  was  spoken  July  5,  1804,  six 
months  out,  with  60  barrels.  Port 
not  ascertained. 

1805. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

•Tosse  Bunker 

roto . _ 

Ship  ... 
...  do 

293 

Solomon  Folger,  jr. . . . 

Bun  er 

Brie 

Chase  . . 

Edward 

Ship 

Isaiah  Ray 

Ea mft  2. 

...  do  ... . 

Richard  Eolger 

TTopft  

...  do 

Obed  Joy 

Hudson 

. . do  . . . 

ino 

Uriah  Bunker 

Lydia ... 

...  do 

Paul  Ray 

AT  ;i  ry ... 

. . .do 

Barney  . 

Rebecca. 

...do  .... 

George  Chase 

Sukey 

..  .do 

Union 

...  do 

Silas  Swain  . . 

New  Bedford  district,  Mass. 
Herald 

Ship  . . . 

CofTin 

. . .do 

TTa.tha.way 

"Rnsfudl  . . 

. . . do 

Allan  . 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Minerva 

Ship  

New  London,  Conn. 
Dauphin 

Ship  ... 

Ship 

do 

240 

238 

1806. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

A Ilian ce 

• 

Essex 

David  Harris  

Fame 

. . do 

Hope 

...  do 

Henry 

‘in 

AT v rick  . 

John  Jay 

. . . do 

William  Clark 

Mars 

Neutrality 

. . . do 

Ranger 

Rebecca  

Ruby 

221 

Sukey 

Union 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Delago 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Seas 

West  Indies  | 


Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Seas — 
Atlantic 


Date — 


a 


ci 
c c 


June  — 
Jan.  — 
June  — 
July  — 
Jan.  — 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  — 
May  5 


Patagonia 


Brazil. 


Brazil 


. . do  

Patagonia 

Brazil 

Patagonia 

Brazil 

Jan.  — 

Brazil 

Feb.  8 

South  Seas 

Jan.  8 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Sept.  6 

June  1 
Feb.  4 
Dec.  — 
June  7 


Aug.- 


K* 

t. 

ci 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

o 

Q* 

m 


9 

6 

■a 


May  20, 1805 


—,1806 

Aug.  25, 1807 


—,1806 

, 1806 

, 1806 

, 1806 

Apr.  14,1806 
Mar.  — , 1806 
, 1806 


Aug.  — , 1806 


Aug.  — , 1806 


May  — , 1 806 


June  14, 1806 


Bbls.  BUs. 


1,  350 


Full 


a 

o 

.3 

% 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


A missing  ship ; last  seen  near  the  line, 
homeward  bound,  with  a cargo  of  oil. 


Full. 

Full. 

1,200 

Full. 

Full. 


Full. 

MOO 


1,200 


Built  1804. 


East  Cape 

Delago 

Brazil 


Apr.  21, 1808 
Jan.  0, 1808 
Aug.  31,1807 


MOO  . 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

do 


Aug.  8, 1808 
Jan.  9, 1808 
June  21, 1808 


Full 

1,400  


Pacific  Ocean 


June  21,  1808 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Sept.  11,1808 
Dec.  2, 1808 


1,C00 


Last  reported  with  1,000  whale. 
Last  reported  with  800  whale. 


Lost  on  coast  of  Brazil,  February,  1807; 
oil  (1,000  sperm)  saved. 


Last  reported  with  1,000  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

« 

it 

ct 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agen  t. 

1800. 

New  Bedford  district , Mass. 

Ship 

Tohey 

...  do  ... 

Tobey 

. . .do  . . 

Brock.......... 

Atari  a 

Coffin \ 

Phehe  Ann  ....... 

...  do 

Russell 

Sally  

Clasby  

Triton  

. . .do 

Clark 

Winslow  

. . .do  ... 

— ■ — Coleman 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dolphin  

Ship  . . . 

240 

Sayer  

Lydia 

. . .do  ... 

Douglass 

Leonidas  .... 

do 

282 

Barns 

1807. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

A 1 ort  

Brii*  ... 

W orth  ... 

"Rrothora  . 

Sh ip  .... 

250 

Perkins 

Prmf  on  . 

do  . . . 

is; 

Clasby  . ........ 

( 'rifpT'ion  

do  . . . 

229 

Starbuck  . 

Chili 

. do  . . . 

29;. 

Bunker 

frarrinor 

. do  . . . 

Brieras 

Hope  

. . do  .... 

Leo ... ............. 

217 

Gardner. 

7 ,y(i  in.  

do  . . . 

16( 

Allen  . 

do 

Piiddnok  . 

Olivo ... 

do 

Swain ..... 

Snrnucl 

do 

28; 

Gardner 

Tin  ion  

Rrifr  . _ 

TTnsftov 

IT  n ion  ... 

Ship 

Edmund  Gardner. . 

Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Danphin 

Ship 

Sayre 

Ncio  Bedford  district,  Mass. 

Ann 

Ship 

f}winn  _ 

Barclay 

. do  . . . 

Oidnoo  Randall  

Charles  

. do  . . 

- T7ax tor  . 

Diana  .... 

do 

Pa.ddnr.k 

Swan 

Schoonei 

West 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dolphin 

Ship 

240 

Leonidas 

289 

Rnrnfl  

Lydia 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

Alknomac 

Ship 

Brazil 

1808. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alliance 

Ship  . . 

Pinkhnm  . . 

Adolphus 

Sloop  . 

Atlas  

Ship 

Alligator 

Belvidero 

'NTicholfl 

Brothers  

Worth 

Criterion 

Starhnr.k 

Eliza 

Brig  .... 

Chase 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Dtitc-- 

Result  of  voyage. 

fcJD 

.2 

3 

cn 

«m 

o 

C3 

> 

H 

3 

Cm 

O 

’6 

g 

5 

Cm 

m 

*— « 
*3 

13 

* 

<D 

P 

O 

5 

13 

£ 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
Delago 

Mar.  11,  1808 
Dec.  5,  1807 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 
1,  500 

Lbs. 

— 



South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean. 
..do  

Nov.  27,  1808 
June  22,  1808 
Jan.  13, 1808 
Oct.  17,1807 

1,200 

”800 

Full. 



East  Coast 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Patagonia  



, 1807 

do  

do 

June  23, 1807 

Nov.  — 
Dec.  12 

East  Cape 

Sept.  18, 1808 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Cape  G’d  Hope 

A ug.  27 
Dec.  12 

Aug.  — , 1809 
Oct.  31,  1808 

1,  500 





Sept.  19 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  17, 1809 

Full. 

Aug.  27 

July  6 

i,  760 





Pacific  Ocean  . 
Patacrnnia 

May  5, 1809 
Mar.  12, 1808 

Sept.  19 

Oct.  — 

May  13,1809 

1,700 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  — 
Aug.  — 
Sept.  9 

Feb.  ’23’  1809 
Sept.  24, 1807 

Full.' 

Full. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 

do 

, 1808 

Brazil  

May  1808 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
Atlantic 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  12, 1810 

70C 



Apr.  — 
Apr.  — 

, 1810 



. . . • . - 







Pacific  Ocean  . 

Remarks. 


Of  Westport. 

Jefferson  carried  her  oil  to  Milford  Haven. 


Built  1806. 


Boarded  and  badly  damaged  by  a water- 
spout, 1808. 


Brought  oil  and  seal-skins. 

Struck  on  a whale  and  sunk  October  1. 
The  crew  landed  at  Flores  October  8, 
after  a voyage  of  600  miles  in  open  boats. 


Bast  reported  with  1,200  sperm. 
Carried  her  cargo  to  England. 


Crew  of  Leonidas  sick  with  scurvy;  sent 
boat  ashore  at  Trinidad  for  supplies,  and 
were  unable  to  return  for  her.  The  men 
were  rescued  by  schooner  Experiment, 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  that  purpose. 
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Table  shotting  the  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

ISOS. 

\ 

Nantucket.  Mass. — Continued. 

FTnpft  - 

Ship  ... 

Clark  

Starbuck 

Clark 

J oh u »I ay ... ...... ... 

...  do  ... 

Leo  

Brig 

Owen  Swain 

T^ny  A flam  ft  . 

Ship 

Folger 

I A’ dill ...  

. . . do 

Swain 

Mans  

. . do  . . 

Tv.rti .... 

. do  . . 

,Jov 

Holianoo .... 

. do  . . 

Pinkbam 

Union  . . 

Brig  ... 

Luce 

New  Bedford  district,  Muss. 

Cornelia. 

Schoonei 

Hathaway  

T) vn n he  __  

Ship  . 

Mosher 

Edward 

. . do  . . . 

Ray 

Herald  . _ 

..do  . . 

Coffin 

Hero  _ _ ... 

. do  .. 

Paddack  

Taiey  . 

Bri.f 

Lewis  

A lari  a 

Ship  .... 

202 

Coffin .■ 

AT arf  ha 

. . . do  . . 

Tobey 

Phehe  Ann 

...do  . 

Russell 

Sally 

. .do 

Ciark 

William  Rotch.jr 

Thar,  her 

Sclmonei 

Mosher 

Triton ... 

Ship 

Swain 

Walker  

do  . . 

W est 

"Winslow 

. do  . . 

Coleman 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dolphin.... 

Ship 

240 

Sayre  

Lydia  

do 

Dmi.crln.ftft 

Leonidas 

282 

Sag  Uarbor,  N.  T. 

Alknomno  

Ship 

Jones 

Tlrazil  

Fowler  

Warren  

. do 

Post  

AV  afthin  (/ton 

Fowler 

Greenwich , R.  1. 

Dau  phin 

Ship 

Sawyer  

Schooner  Thacbor  sailed  from  Dart- 

month  on  a whaling-cruise  in  1808, 

but  there  is  no  timber  report. 

ISOO. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlas 

Ship 

240 

Reuben  Jov  

Brothers 

do 

250 

Beniamin  Wbrth 

Criterion  

do 

22!) 

William  Clasby. 

Chili 

. do 

20., 

James  Bunker  

Delight 

Coffin  

• 

Bliza 

Ship  . . 

20  f 

Dnnipil  Hiiftftoll 

Fame 

do 

Job  Coffin  

( lardner 

do 

[ft-iinh  Hay  

Golden  Farmer 

. . do  . . . 

29." 

George  Swain,  2d  .... 

Hope 

do 

Clark 

Henry 

do  . 

Isaac  Gardner  

Hunter 

Sloop 

Luca  

Industry 

Ship 

172 

G.  Russell  

John  and  James 

do 

Porkinft  . 

Lydia 

. do  . . 

10) 

Silas  Swain  

Lima 

do 

m2r}t 

Solomon  Kwnin  

Lion 

do 

Peter  Paddack 

Leo 

. do 

217 

Robert  Gardner  jr 

Mount  Hope. 

Schoonei 

Monticello* 

Ship 

Barzillai  Coffin 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued- 


Dato— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

o 

<£> 

cz 

A3 

Whalebone. 

Remarks. 

May  17, 1809 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Full. 

Lbs. 

Last  reported  with  1,200  whale. 
Condemned  at  Payta,  1800. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazjl 

June  27,  1809 
June  3,  1810 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

1,  40( 

do 



Aug.  — ,1810 

501 

— 

— 

Brought  some  whale-oil. 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  — 

Apr.  — , 1809 
May  1,  1810 
June  3, 1810 



— 

— 

do 

1,  800 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
....  do 

Apr.  ll’  1810 
Mar.  5,1810 

Atlantic 

May  — 
Sept.  — 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Juno  12, 1810 



— 

— 

No  report. 

Last  reported  with  1,200  sperm. 
Belonged  to  W estport. 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
. . do 

Sept.  — 
Oct.  — 
May  — 
July  — 

Apr.  13, 1810 
— 1810 

— 

401 

85; 

— 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  8, 1810 

1,  12( 

501 

— 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
do 

Sept.  — 

July  22, 1810 
Aug.  10, 1810 

-,180- 

— , 1809 

Jan.  7. 1810 

1,200 

— 

— 

Atlantic j 

Cape  G’d  Hope 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 

Apr.  — 
July  — 

75>( 



Belonged  to  Dartmouth. 

July  — 
Oct;  — 

June  13, 181>> 
June  — , 1810 

1,700 

• ■ ‘ ' 

Brazil 

— , 1809 

do 

',  1809 

do 

— , 1809 

Sold,  1809. 

Brazil  . 

— , 1809 

1,  cot 

Last  reported  with  1 ,000  whale. 

do  . 

Probably  obtainedabout  1,000  barrels. 

do  . . . 

May  13,1809 

1,701 

.... 

Pacific  Ocean . 

June  27 

Nov.Ts'VsVo 

July  2,  1811 

Full. 

« r r 

Nov.  — , 1811 

Full. 

Some  whale. 

■•••CIO  •mmmmmmm 

iN  OV.  0 

XXUilU  LUj  ...... 

Full,  lacking  100  barrels. 

East  Shore 

Apr.  20,  1811 
July  10,1811 
June  22, 1811 
Nov.  — , 1810 

..... 

Full. 

do 

Brazil 

‘ fCL.  — 

Oct.  — 

Full. 

200 

i,’oo( 



Feb  9 1811 

1,  20i 

Last  reported  30  days  out,  clean. 

Brazil 

may  t 

Nov.  — , 1810 

90  ( 

Captain  Swain  was  killed  by  a whale. 

do 

Nov.  — , 1810 

1,  20C 

— 

July  1,  1810 
July  1,1811 
Jan.  13.1811 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do  

July  11 

1,900 
1,  COO 

...... 



Mostly  sperm. 

Last  reported  Juno  10, 90  barrels. 

do  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  2 
Feb.  — 

Nov.  — , ltl  1 
Jan.  13, 1811 

Full. 

1,350 

— 

— 

14 
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Tabic  shotting  the  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

o 

u 

zs 

a 

a 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1800. 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Perseveranda 

Ship  . . . 

Absalom  Coffin 

Rebecca 

. _ do  — 

George  Chase  

Ruby 

...do  -- 

90! 

Christopher  Wyor 

Ranker 

-j  J 

Sterling 

...  do 

Richard  Folger 

Sukey 

...do  ... 

George  W.  Gardner. . 

Samuel 

. . do  . . . 

*28" 

Jonathan  Swaiu 

Thomas 

. . . do  . . . 

2(i! 

Davis  Wliippev 

Neio  Bedford  district,  21  ass. 

Rarclay 

Ship  . 

Gideon  Randall 

Charles 

. do 

Baxter 

Diana  . . 

. do 

Paddock  

Win.  Rotcli,  ir.,  &.  Sous 

Herald 

. do 

Coffin 

Martha 

do 

Tobey 

Swan 

Schoonoi 

J.  Alden 

Thacher 

do 

Tobey 

Sag  Harbor , N.  T. 

Abigail 

Bunker 

A 1 knomac 

do 

J ones  . . 

J efferson 

Post 

Lavinia 

do 

Fowler. . 

"VVarren 

Savre ... 

Washington 

do 

Fowler 

Greenwich , Ti.  I. 

Dauphin 

Ship 

Sawyer 

1810. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Alligator 

Owen  Swain 

A llianco  

Ilezekiah  Pinkliam 

Boston 

_ do 

18". 

Dove 

Wood 

J ohn  Jay. 

21'. 

William  B Coffin  . 

do 

Lady  Adams 

. do 

2:k 

Elisha  Folger,  ]r 

Lydia 

. do 

l(j< 

David  Swain,  2d 

Leo 

Brier 

21', 

( )bed  Luce 

Mars 

Shi  j) 

3 If 

John  Fitch 

Minerva 

20. 

Bro  wn  Chase  . 

M arv  Ann 

do 

Fol,rcr 

Renown 

_ do 

Rebecca 

do 

Coffin 

Ranger 

. do  . 

William  Joy 

Snkey 

. do 

Union 

Hri  tr 

Bunker 

New  Bedford,  21  ass. 

Diana 

Ship 

Hathaway  .... 

Samuel  Rodman  

Maria 

Coffin 

do 

Martha. 

Pjllincrhn.m 

Seth  Russell  & Sons 

Phebe  Ann 

. do  . . 

IliiHscll 

Samuel  Rodman 

Jmlly  ...................... 

Obed  Clark 

lloteh  & Hazard 

Walker 

Ship  . . 

West  

Winslow 

. do  . . . 

Gardner..  .... 

Samuel  Rodman  

Greenwich , R.  I. 

Dauphin 

Ship 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 

Abigail 

Ship 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Woolwich 

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

do 

....do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
CapeG’d  Hope 
Brazil 


Date — 


to 

a 


C3 

CO 

<*- 

o 


Aug.  2 


July  11 
July  26 
Oct.  — 


Nov.  — 
Aug.  — 


Atlantic . 


Brazil 

do 

...  .do  . ...... 

do 

Patagonia 
Brazil 


Brazil  ... 


Pacific  Ocean 


do 

do 

West  Indies  . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Coast  Africa.. 

South  Seas 

Woolwich 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

South  Coast. . . 


Aug. 
May  5 


July  8 


Sept.  10 


Aug.  21 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

Paci  fic  Ocean 
....do 


....  do  ........ 

do 


Patagonia 


Apr.  13 


Nov.  — 


Aug. 


Sept.  20 


c3 

‘C 

ci 

Sh 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


Nov.  18, 1810 
Aug.  4, 1810 
Oct.  17,1811 


Juno  22,  1811 
J uno  0, 1811 
Juno  22, 181 1 
Sept.  27, 181 1 


May  9, 1811 
June  13, 1811 


June  12, 1810 


Tune  — , 1810 
Juno  16, 1810 


Dec. 

July 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

July 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


8,1812 
16, 1812 
— 1811 

4,  1812 

4.1812 
29,  181-2 
21, 1812 

8,  1813 
26, 1812 

7. 1812 
16, 1811 
— , 1811 


s- 

o 

e. 

cfi 


o 

® 

73 


Bbls. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 


2,  000 


Bbls. 


® 

H 

O 

C 

73 

.a 


1,  000 


Jan.  11,1811 


July  3,1812 
May  8.1812 
July  15.  1811 
J uno  2, 1812 


Full. 

1,150 
Full. 
Full. 
1,  100 
1,400 


700 


Feb.  5, 1812 


Oct.  8, 1311 


Aug.  12, 1811 


1,200 


Full. 


800 


Remarks. 


Built  1809. 


Captured  by  the  English,  1812,  full  of  sperm- 
oil  and  sent,  into  St.  Thomas. 

Arrived  at  Newport. 

No  report. 

Arrived  at  Newport. 

Arrived  at  New  Bedford. 

Captain  Swain  was  killed  by  a whale. 

Also  60  barrels  on  deck. 

Arrived  at  Norfolk,  V a. 


Last  reported  with  600  whale. 

Captured  with  1,300  sperm  and  sent  rnto 
Bermudas,  1812. 


Captured  July  20,  1812,  by  the  English 
sloop-of-war  Recruit,  and  sent  into  Ber- 
mudas; bad  1,250  sperm;  value  of  vessel 
and  cargo,  $40,000. 

Captured  by  the  English  with  a cargo  ol 
sperm-oil. 


Brazil 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

t* 

ci 

P 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S10. 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Alliance  

Ship 

Hezokiah  Piukham 

Boston 

. .do 

*18'. 

Dove 

Sloop  . . . 

Wood 

Ship 

John  Jay 

21*, 

William  B.  Coffin  . 

Cady  Adams . 

. do  . . . 

23c 

Elisha  Folger  jr  . 

Ceo 

Brig  . . . 

21*. 

Obed  Luce 

Lydia - 

Ship 

i(jl 

David  Swain,  2d  . 

Mars 

John  Fitch  

Minerva 

201 

Brown  Chase 

Rebecca ....... 

...do  ... 

Coffin  . . 

Ranger 

William  Joy 

Sukey - 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Difina  _ .. 

Ship  . . . 

TTatTiaway 

Samuel  Pod  man 

Sally 

Obed  Clark 

Rotch  & Hazard 

tV alkor  ...... ... 

...  do 

W est 

Greenwich , Ii.  I. 

Dauphin ... ... 

Ship  ... 

— Coffin 

1811. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

tlas  

Ship 

940 

Obed  Joy 

Ernfhp.M 

...do  ... 

2;>(, 

13enj *min  Whippey,  jr 

Schoonei 

Gardner  . . 

Criterion 

Siiip 

22' 

William  Clark 

...do  ... 

21)3 

Robert  Gardner,  jr . . . 

Sloop  . . 

Luce  

Ship  ... 

23? 

Bussell  .* 

Fame 

. . do  . . . 

Job  Coffin 

Golden  Farmer 

...  do  ... 

20; 

George  Swain,  2d 

f rard  ncr 

. . do  . . . 

Isaiah  Ray 



..do  ... 

Benjamin  Worth 

II ipo  ... 

. . do 

Reuben  Weeks 

TTnnter  

Sloop  . 

Luco 

Tnfln.qt.rv 

Ship'.. 

17 

Itusscll . . _ 

Lion  . 

...  do  ... 

Faddack  

. . do 

21*, 

Tristram  Folger 

. do 

281 

Swain  ...  .. 

Monti  cello 

. . do  . . . 

Barzillai  Coffin 

M n ry  Ann. 

. . do  . . . 

George  Russell,  jr 

Manilla  

. . do 

Joseph  McCleaeo  .... 

Mount  Dope 

Schoonei 

Ocean  . 

IJriir  . . . 

Absalom  Coffin 

Oran  ge  . 

Sloop  . . 

William  Perkin  a 

l’erseveranda ... 

Ship 

'I  homas  Paddock 

Renown 

. . . do  .... 

Zacchenfl  Parnard 

Rebecca 

. do 

•Jethro  Coffin 

Sterling 

Jonathan  Swain 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


PaciGc  Ocean 

...  do 

West  Indies  .. 
PaciGc  Ocean 
do 


Pacific  Ocean 
....do 


Woolwich  — 
PaciGc  Ocean 


do 


Pacific  Ocean 


....do 


Patagonia. 


Date — 


to 

p 


ft 

o 


July  8 


'tH 

H 

cd 

ft 

O 


Sept,  1G 


Aug.  21 


Apr.  13 


Dec.  8, 1812 
Dec.  16,1-12 

—.1811 

Dec.  4, 1812 
Sept,  4,1812 
Jan.  29, 1812 
Apr.  8, 1813 
July  11,  1812 
Nov.  27, 1812 
Dec.  7, 1812 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

Cl 

<o 

ft 


Bbls. 


cj 

ft 


Bbls. 


Full. 
1,  ISC 
Full. 
Full. 
Full. 
1,  400 


July  3,1812 


Sept.  20  Oct.  8,1811 


Pacific  Ocean  ..  Nov. — 

do 

Atlantic. 

PaciGc  Ocean 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 

....do 


Jan.  — 


July  20 


do 

....do 


...do  

Woolwich 


Atlantic 

Patagonia 

PaciGc  Ocean 
Coast  Africa . . 


PaciGc  Ocean  . 

do 

Patagonia 


Atlantic ... 
South  Seas. 


Atlantic 

PaciGc  Ocean  . 


....do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 


Aug.  — 

Oct.  3 
Dec.  12 

Nov.  23 

Aug.  4 


May  7 
Juno  4 


Dec.  —,1813 
Dec.  7, 1812 


Dec.  —,1813 


— , 1812 


Dec.  -,1812 


® 

p 

o 

ft 

a> 

73 

ft 


Lbs. 


851 
1,  SOP 
SC- 

Full. 


Gt 


1,  80C 


Sept.  28 
Oct.  3 


Feb.  — 


July  21 
Aug.  4 


May  — , 1813 


Aug.  17, 1811 


Full 


Full. 


Remarks. 


Arrived  at  Newport. 

No  report. 

Arrived  at  New  Bedford. 

Arrived  at  Newport. 

Also  GO  barrels  on  deck. 

Arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Last  reported  with  GOO  whalo. 

Captured  with  1,300  sperm,  and  sent  into 
Bermudas,  1812. 


Captured  July  20,  1812,  by  English  sloop- 
of-war  Recruit;  sent  into  Bermudas: 
bad  1,270  sperm.  Value  of  vessel  and 
cargo,  §40,000.  _ 

Captured  by  the  English  with  a cargo  of 
sperm-oil. 


Arrived  in  Rhode  Island. 


Captured  in  1813  with  1,209  sperm ; sent 
to  England. 

Arrived  at  New  Bedford. 

Captured  by  the  Loire  December  4,  *813  ; 
had  400  sperm.  , 

Captured  in  1813  with  1,300  sperm,  and  sent 
into  Halifax.  . 

Captured  with  a cargo  of  oil,  by  the  in- 
bune,  September  27, 1812;  sent  into  Bar- 
badoes. 

No  report. 

Captain  Folger  was  01  years  old;  had  60 
barrels  on  deck. 

Captured  by  the  Albion  December  7,  1813; 
sent,  into  Bermudas.  n 

Captured  by  the  English  brig  Sophie,  oil 
Delaware  ; bad  580  sperm. 

Captured  within  five  days’  sail  of  Nan- 
tucket, by  English  Ictter-of-marque 
Tiger,  in  1312 ; lull  ot  elephant-oil. 

Sent*  homo  83  sperm ; captured  and  sent 
into  Cape  of  Good  Hope  loL~. 

Captured  on  Tuckanuck  Shoals,  1814,  by  an 
English  74  ; had  350  sperm. 

Sent  home  37  casks  sperm  ; captured  by  an 
English  armed  whaler;  had  1,600  sperm. 

Captured  by  an  English  brig ; sent  into 
Rio  Janeiro.  „ , , 1D10 

Captured  and  sent  into  Barbadoes,  1813. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1811. 


Class. 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Nantucket , Mass.— Continued. 
Sukey 


Skip  . . . 


John  Macy 


Stanhope 

Samuel 

William  Penn 


Schoonei 
Skip  ... 
...do  ... 


as 

15 


Gamble 

Prince  Coleman 

George  \V.  Gardner.. 


Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 
Abby 


Ship  ... 


New  Bedford , Mass. 


Ann 

Barclay 
Diana  . . 
Maria . . 


Skip  ... 
.do  ... 
. . do  . . . 
..do  ... 


•Tames  Gwinn . . 
Gideon  Randall 

Paddock 

Collin  ... 


Hero 


Westport,  Mass. 


Bark  . . 


1813. 


Barns 


Nantucket,  Mass. 

Brothers 

Charles  . . 

Diana 

Dove 

Lima 

Mount  Hope  


Nancy 

President 

President 

Thetis i . . 

Two  Nantucket  schooners,  with 
from  50  to  00  barrels  of  oil  each,  put 
into  Boston,  October  10, 1812;  names 
not  ascertained. 

The  brig  Nanina,  of  Hudson,  Capt.. 
Valentine  Barnard,  sailed  from  Now 
York  April  4, 1812,  tor  the  Falkland 
Islands,  whaling  and  sealing.  Ar- 
rived there,  the  English  brig  Isa- 
bella, with  a number  of  passengers 
was  found  wrecked.  The  English 
officers  offered  Captain  Barnard  all 
of  the  Isabella’s  cargo  which  could 
bo  saved,  if  he  would  rescue  them, 
to  which  he  replied  that  his  sense  of 
duty  commanded  him  to  relieve 
them  without  reference  to  compen- 
sation ; nevertheless,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, he  would  take  the  remnant  of 
the  wrecked  cargo  as  some  repay- 
ment for  a'  spoiled  voyage.  Captain 
Barnard  received  the  officers,  crew, 
and  passengers  of  the  Isabella  on 
board  his  vessel,  and  to  reward  him 
for  his  exertions  and  loss,  his  vessel 
and  crew  were  infamously  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  English  authori- 
ties, and  ho  and  his  crew  brutally 
treated.  Tidings  of  the  affair  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  the  English  naval 
commander  in  those  waters,  be  dis- 
jxvtched  a vessel  to  release  the  Amer- 
ican captives.  Captain  Barnard’s 
protest  appears  in  the  Hudson  Bee 
in  1814. 


Ship  ... 

23( 

Worth 

. do  . . . 

27- 

Grafton  Gardner  . . . 

Brig  .i. 

8) 

Calvin  Bunker 

Sloop  . . . 

David  Swain  

Ship  ... 
Schoone 

28! 

David  Cottle 

Sloop  . . 

Marshall  Crosby 

Schoone 

William  Brown 

Shi}) 

29 

So'omon  Folger 

Schoone 

, m 

William  Perkins 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Wbaling- 

ground. 


t'c 

a 


Pacific  Ocean 


CS 

to 

o 


Oct. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

W2 


Bbls. 


mis. 


Lbs. 


9 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


July  1 1 
Oct.  — 
Nov.  9 


— , 1813 


1,  100 


Remarks. 


Returned  October  12,  having  sprung  fore- 
mast ; sailed  again  1811. 

No  report. 

Arrived  at  New  Bedford. 

Captured  December  4,  1813,  and  sent  into 
Cape  of  Good  Hoxte ; had  1,300  sperm. 


Brazil 


Sept.  — 


July  -,1812 


1, 10( 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

....do 

do 


Nov.  23  Mar.  — , 1811 

Nov.  7 

May  15, 1812 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic 


. J une  28 


Mar.  — - 
Mar.  7 


Fob.  28,1814 
July  — , 1812 
July  — , 1812 


1,  770  • 
170  . 
120  . 


do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Aug.  2,1812 
July  — , 1812 
Dec.  8, 1*13 
Aug.  — , 1812 


50 


1,  000 
90 


80 


Heard  of  the  war  and  came  home. 

Came  home,  hearing  ol  the  war. 

The  first  whaler  to  fall  a victim  to  the 
English;  captured  and  burned  with  170 
barrels  sperm  on  board,  J uly  9,  lel2. 

Heard  of  the  war  and  came  home. 

Built  at  Rochester,  1811. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

O 

tl 

C3 

3 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1813. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ship  . . . 

Obed  Ray 

Sloop  . . 

There  were  abont  10  small  vessels 

from  Nantucket,  humpback-whaling 

on  the  shoals  in  leid. 

1814. 

Several  small  vessels  from  Nan- 

tucket  were  whaling  on  the  shoals 

in  1814. 

1815. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ship  ... 

24' 

William  Easton  

Brig  . . . 

Selh  Folger 

Ship  . . . 

IS". 

Reuben  Clasby 

. do  . . . 

2a; 

Benjamin  Whippey. . 

Prig  ... 

Reuben  Baxter 

Ship  . . . 

274 

Benjamin  Worth 

Schoutic 

Cottle 

Ship  ... 

:i2! 

Sliubael  Brown 

Brig  ... 

Bunker 

Ship  ... 

2t( 

Seth  Pinkham 

Sloop  . . 

Swain 

Ship 

23£ 

Daniel  Russell 

* 

Experiment 

Sloop  . . 

Randall 

Eilwaril 

Brig  ... 

Charles  Coleman 

Golden  Farmer 

Ship  . . . 

2D4 

George  Swain,  2d 

do 

or;- 

Isaiah  Ra  v 

..do  ... 

2‘J. 

George  W.  Gardner. . . 

Gen.  Jackson 

Brig  ... 

174 

Stephen  Skinner 

Sloop  . . . 

Coffin 

Industry 

Ship  ... 

17 

George  Russell,  jr 

. do  . . . 

2'J( 

El  sh a Folger 

Sloop  . . 

Brown 

Ship  ... 

217 

David  Swain 

. .do  . . . 

1(J( 

Joseph  McCleave 

7 A mri 

. .do  . . . 

2-( 

Christopher  Wyer 

Leo 

. . do 

217 

William  Joy. 

. . do  . . . 

2;:o 

Peter  Paddack 

...do  ... 

27;- 

Reuben  Weeks  

Maria 

Rc.linnrifM 

Worth 

M inerva 

Ship 

2o; 

George  B.  Chaso 

Mason’s  Dan^li fop 

Sloop 

William  Perkins 

Nancy 

do 

Swain  

New  Packet 

President 

Ship 

2!)3 

President 

Paruel 

rrr 

Chadwick 
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sailing  from  American  iiorts—  Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Shoals 
do 


Date — 


fcD 

a 


O 


• r-< 

u 

cd 

o 


July  7 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

u 

o 

u. 

m 


Iibls. 


o 

a 


Bbls. 


<D 

a 

© 

.a 

o 

75 

^3 


Lbs. 


Demarks. 


Captured  by  an  English  brig;  never  heard 
of  afterward. 

Captured  by  aa  English  brig,  July  8,  1813. 


Pacific,  Ocean.. 
Cape  Good  Hope 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

. . do 

Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Juno  20 
Nov.  10 
May  10 
Juno  29 
May  18 
June  4 


Juno  6,1817 
Dec.  20. 1810 
Aug.  23,  1810 
Mar.  19,  1817 
Mar.  1,  1810 
Nov.  4,1817 


1,  37? 

130 

97-1 


480  ’ 


1,  552 
L87 


840 


C Atlantic , 

) Coast  Africa. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic ^ 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


May  — 
Nov.  — 
July  20 
May  — 
Sept.  — 
July  28 


Sept.  — , 1815 

Apr."  1,0,'  1817 
Aug.  28, 18.15 
Oct.  —,1815 
Jan.  17, 1817 


00  

1 ,410  

GO  

Clean  

1,020  00  


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic ^ 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


July  13 


Sept.  — 
Dec.  30 
Juno  29 


Nov.  19, 1816 
Sept.  — , 1815 
Oct.  —,1815 
Jan.  20,1817 
Dec.  29,1810 


1,431 

15 


173 
1,  1 13 


Clean 

"’42,’ 


do 

do 


Aug.  17  Oct.  17,1817 
Oct.  21  Jan.  1,1818 


1,785 

1,890 


139 

125 


Captain  Eolger  died  on  the  voyage. 


Elephant  oil. 

Detained  45  days  in  Valparaiso,  then  sent 
to  Lima  for  adjudication  for  having  no 
“sea-letter.” 


Last  report,  July,  1815,  with  25  barrels 
sperm. 


Alexander  Coffin,  first  mate,  killed  by  fall- 
ing from  aloft. 

Built  at  Haverhill.  1809. 

Built  1815;  the  first  ship  bringing  over 
2,000  barrels. 


Cape  Good  Hope 


] Atlantic  . . 

I Cape  do  Verde 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Dec.  30 


Oct.  31 
July  2 
July  31 


Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

do 

do 


do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 

....do 


Sr>pt.  0 
May  10 
Juno  25 
July  2 
Aug.  14 
July  2 


Dec.  28,1810 


Sept.  —,1815 


July  17 
May  — 
July  — 


June  25 
May  — 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Juno 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

Oct. 


0,  1810 
7,  1817 

23,  1815 
7,  1817 

10, 1810 

24,  1817 
21,1810 

11.1817 

20. 1817 


Apr. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Sent. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 


2, 1810 
18,  1817 
9,  1815 
3,  1815 
3,  1815 
27,  1815 
— , 1815 
— , 1815 
1,  1817 
— , 1815 
— , 1815 


17C 


1,473 

150 

1,410 

i>"  82 

38 

1, 168 
1,  654 


570 


Clean 


400 

100 

120 

70 


If 

90 

1,778 

250 


734 

341 


1,012 

1,3U 


700 


111 

Clean 


Last  reported  with  34  barrels  on  board  and 
a 30-barrel  whale  alongside. 

Lost  both  boats. 

Last  reported  with  60  barrels. 

Built  at  Bochester,  1812. 


Elephant  oil. 


Built  at  Pembroke,  1810;  detained  20  days 
in  Valparaiso,  and  part  of  her  crow 
pressed  on  a patriot  armed  vessel  lor  a 
short  cruise. 

Elephant-oil. 

£ The  first  whaler  to  arrive  after  the  war. 


Took  three  whales. 


Lost  one  boat. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  ichaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1815. 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 
Hover 


Ruby... 
Statira  . 
Samuel . 


Success 

Tarquin*.. . 

Thomas 

Three  Sons . 
Union 


Weymouth  ... 
William  Penn 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Barclay 

Diana 

Elizabeth 

Maria 

Mary 

Martha. 

Phobe  Ann 

Sally 

Winslow 

William  Thacher 


Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Herald  . 
Liberty. 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Gen.  Scott. 


Westport,  Mass. 


Industry 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Argonaut 
Martha... 
Warren  . . 


181ft. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 
Amphibious 

Antoinette 


Boston  . . . 

Betsy 

Belvidere. 

Bonitf 

Charles  . . 
Diana 
Dispatch  . 
Dove 


Class. 


Sloop  .. 

Ship  ... 
Brig  ... 
Ship  . . . 

Sloop  . . 

Ship  ... 

. . do  . . . 

Brig  ... 

...do  ... 


Ship  . . 
Brig  . . 
Sloop  . 
Ship  . . 


Ship  . 

, . . do  . 
Sloop 
Ship  . 
Brg. 
Slop  . 

..do  . 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 
Scboonoi 


Ship 

Schooner 

Ship  . . . 

. . do 

Brig  .... 


Ship  .. 
. .do 
..do  . 


Schooner 
Ship 


Ship  . 
Brig  . 
. . -do  . 
. . do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 
. . do  . 
Sloop 


0/ 

tr 

cs 

a 

a 


221 

28', 

301 

270 


32'J 


181 


Captain. 


Albert  Clark  . 

Barney. 

Ariel  Collin  . . . 

1 Davis  . 

[ Chase . 


James  Bunker 

JohuMacy 

Obed  Joy 

Bunker 


David  Harris 

Matthew  Norton. 

liandall  . .. 

Scdgewick 


Coffin  .... 
Paddock  . 
Clark  .... 

Swain 

Howland . 

West 

Collin 

Coleman  . 
Gardner  . 
Uowlaud . 


Bunker 

( Hathaway 

r Mn.tlm  Wii  v 


Hathaway 
Butler 


Robert  Jenkins. 
David  Paddock . 

Clark 


nnlsey . 
Fowler . 


Ray... 

Folger 


Reuben  Clasbv 
William  Brown . . 
Reuben  Baxter  .. 
John  II.  Peaso  . .. 

Meador  (?) . 

Bunker  . . . 

William  Brown.. 
Swain 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


William  Rotch,  jr.,& Sons 

Thomas  Hazard 

Samuel  Rodman 

...  do 

William  Rotcb,  j r.,  <5c  Soijj- 


Samuel  Rodman 


Samuel  Rodman 

William  Rotcb,  jr.,& Son? 


John  Alden. 


' On  the  voyage  the  Tarquin  fell  in  tvilh  a disabled  Portuguese  frigate  and  towed  her  into  port.  As  arec 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 


Brazil 

do 

Pact  lie  (Jcean . 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . - 
Cape  Good  Hope 

Atlantic 

do 


PaciBc  Ocean . 

do 

Cape  de  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  - 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean . 
Patagonia 


Patagonia 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


Brazil . 

do 

do 


West  Indies  . . 

Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean . 
Patagonia 


Africa 

Atlantic 


she  was  al’.ow'ed'  permit  to  whale  ip  Portuguese  water,  tor  three  year. 


Date— 


tJD 

3 


ci 

02 


Sept.  27 

T line  4 
May  — 
July  17 

Inly  21> 
Sept.  27 
Aug.  19 

Oct.  9 

May  24 


Xov.  22 
Dec.  30 
Aug.  12 
■July  - 


July  — 
Aug.  — 
June  — 
May  — 
May  — 
J une  20 
July  — 
May  2G 
July  — 


(-i 

cs 

o 


Sept.  29, 1815 
Oct.  4, 181 G 


May  9,1817 
July  18,  1815 
Sept.  — , 1815 
Sept.  29,  1815 
Juno  5, 1817 

May  11, 1817 


Oct.  20,  1815 

Apr.  17,1818 
Jan.  11, 1817 


Result  of  voyage 


OJ 

a 

in 


Bbls 


1,  (i4i 
CO 
6 

""sc 

1,00 


1,980 

185 


July  18 
July  1 
Sept.  1 
Nov.  — 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  19 
May  7 
May  21 


Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

Oct. 

June 

Mar. 


8, 1817 

7,  1817 
3, 1815 

13,  1817 
19, 1817 

8,  1816 
19,  1817 
— , 1815 

G,  1817 
7,  1817 


.Tune  22, 1816 
Sept.  7,1815 
Oct.  —,1815 
May  6, 1816 

Aug.  16, 1817 
Mar.  — , 1817 


June  2,1816 


J uly  — , 1816 


July  16, 1S16 


Aug.  15 


May  12, 1818 
July  1,  1817 
June  5,1817 
June  7,1817 
Oct.  13,1817 
Aug.  12, 1816 
Nov.  19, 1817 
Aug.  6, 1815 


1,950 


420 
1,  200 


0 

1 


Bbls. 


1,  512 


1,390 


Clean 


485 


a 

3 

O 

■'■‘I 

V 

*03 


Lbs. 


1,400 

1,350 


, 3:  0 


ICO 

”35 

450 

Full. 


80 


989 

170 


950 

1,  400 
Clean 


1,500 


900 


150 


70- 

80 


777 

450 


8 

420 


Remarks. 


Got  two  humpbacks,  in  company  with  sloop 
Success. 

Sold  at  Pernambuco  1815. 

} Got  two  humpbacks  in  company  with 

^ sloop  Rover. 

Sailed  June  28;  returned  iu  August,  in  dis- 
tress, with  50  sperm. 

Heard  that  the  country  wras  at  war,  and 
returned. 

Lost  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  August 
30, 1815. 

Was  thrown  on  her  beam-ends  and  dam- 
aged iu  a gale. 

Built  1815. 

Reported  August  22 ; 30  sperm. 

Reported  September  12  ; clean. 


Full 


No  report  of  cargo. 


) Lost  boats  and  received  other  damage  in  a 
£ gale. 

Went  sealing  and  whaling;  mado  a poor 
voyage  because  of  inexperience. 


Returned,  leaking  badly. 


The  Amphibioussailod  again  ; arrived  Sep- 
tember 2G  with  10  whale. 

Last  reported  at  Rio  Janeiro  May  6;  9,000 
skins,  and  full  of  oil. 


Lost  at  St.  Michael’s  Sept.  4, 1817 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling- vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS  HO. 

Nantucket,  Hass.  —Continued. 

Sloop  . . . 

Hand  all 

Francks  

Ship  . . . 

291 

Tlnrzillai  Coffin.- 

Fanny - - 

Brig  ... 

‘Franklin - 

Ship  ... 

309 

Grafton  Gardner 

George 

3.19 

John  Fitch 

Obed  Mitchell 

TTope  ... 

Sloop  . . . 

H oro  

Ship 

313 

.Limes  "Russo  11 

Hannah 

Sloop 

Coffin 

11  yeso  

Ship 

290 

William  K.  Coffin  . 

Hazard - 

Sloop. . . 

West 

Indus 

Brig1  ... 

202 

Ohod  .Tov 

•T  nno  

Selioouei 

Haddock 

John 

Sloop  . . . 

( 1 < >fli  n . . 

Liberty  ..... 

Brig 

Card  nor 

"Lydia  

Ship  ... 

100 

Moruin"  Stax- 

Schoonei 

"Mason's  Daughter .... 

Sloop  . . . 

Maro 

Ship 

315 

•Tosopli  A lion 

New  Packet 

Sloop  . . . 

North  America - 

Ship  ... 

351 

President 

Schoonei 

Phoenix  

Kuby 

Ship 

221 

Success 

Sioop  . . . 

South  America 

Ship  ... 

397 

Sally 

Sloop  . . . 

William  and  Nancy 

Brig  .... 

Vulture 

Ship  ... 

299 

A galliot,  Captain  Cole- 

man,  made  an  unsuccessful  cruise. 

Schooner  Charles,  Cottle,  arrived  No- 

vember  1!)  from  the  (Jape  do  Verdes 

with  2:50  sperm ; probably  sailed 

early  in  1810. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Caroline  

Schoonei 

Experiment 

Sloop 

Elizabeth 

do  . . . . 

Industry  

Bri  c . . . 

Clark 

Mart  ha 

Shi  p 

Seth  Kussell  & Sons 

Orion 

Rrio*  . 

Ocean 

Ospray 

Thaddens  Swain 

President 

Sohooiic  1 

Kussell 

Ship 

S;ininol  Hodman 

Kirhmond 

Sally 

Brig  . 

T Swain  &.  Son  

Swift 

Ship 

Humphrey  Hathaway  .. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Sally 

Schooner 

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Harmony 

Schoonei 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Liberty 

Brig  .... 

Amaziah  Gardner 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


w> 

a 


cj 

CO 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


July  15 
Jan.  — 
Oct.  C 
Feb.  25 


Cj 

> 

•rH 

l-i 

a 

1 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

s, 

<u 

c. 


June  19, 1810 
Sept.  1, 1818 


Nov.  22, 1818 
J uly  24, 1818 


Bbls. 

Oi 

1,805 


1,831 

2, 10< 


o 

& 

73 


Bbls. 

15 


21 

5 


o 

a 

o 

73 

A 


Lbs. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Cape  do  Verdes 

Patagonia  

South  Coast  — 
West  Indies  . . 


Oct.  18 


Nov.  7 
Juno  1 
May  19 


Guinea  .. 
Brazil  . . . 
Atlantic 
do  . . . 


July  10 

Oct,  14 
July  27 
Apr.  19 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Atlautic 

Cape  de  Verdes 

Brazil 

Atlantic 


Nov.  10 
May  — 

Nov.  30 
Aug.  21 


Brazil  .. 
Atlantic 


Guinea 


Pacific  Ocean 


Nov.  21 


June  19 
Apr.  2 

Oct.  9 


Aug.  19 


Feb.  27, 1819 
July  10,  1810 
Sept.  8,1818 
Dec.  28,  1810 
July  1,  1617 
Oct  —,1816 
Oct.  4, 1816 

Oct.  16,1817 
July  21, 1817 


2,  025 
50 
1,  545 

120 


33 


DO 


70 

60 

200 


1,  410 


700 


June  21, 1816 

July  9, 1819 
Aug.  11, 1810 

Nov.  8,1818 
Sept.  5, 1816 
Sept.  22,  1816 
Apr.  17, 1618 
May  22, 1816 

May  26, 1818 
Aug.  2, 1816 

Oct.  13,1817 


150 

2,36 

25 

234 

70 

70 

8 

90 


942 


1,235 

1,955 


160 

170 


Juno  3, 1819  1,  532 


172 


Remarks. 


The  Experiment  (Brown)  sailed  again;  ar- 
rived September  26  with  100  sperm. 

Built  1816. 

Do. 

Built  1615  at  Rochester. 

Built  1816  at  Rochester. 

Built  1816. 

Elephant-oil. 

The  John  sailed  once  before  in  1816,  return- 
ing June  19  with  120  sperm. 


The  Mason’s  Daughter  sailed  again  ; ar- 
rived September  16  with  60  sperm. 

Built  1616. 

The  New  Packetsailed  again  ; arrived  Sep- 
tember 24  with  one  small  whale. 


The  Success  sailed  again,  and  arrived  Au- 
gust 15  with  30  sperm. 

The  sloop  Sally  sailed  again  August  8;  ar- 
rived September  2,  clean. 

The  William  and  Nancy  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing arrived  September  6,  1816.  with  120 
sperm ; probably  sailed  late  in  lsl5  or 
early  in  1816. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

Capede  Verdes 

Brazil 

Capede  Verdes 

Woolwich 

Africa 

Capede  Verdes 

South  Seas 

Brazil 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean 


Cape  do  Verdes. 


Apr.  18 
Dec.  — 
June  — 
Feb.  — 


Oct.  — 


June  14 
July  18 
Sept,  — 


June  — , 1817 


90 


Nov.  12, 1816  200 

June  18,  1817 
Nov.  1,1816 


Apr.  23 


Jan.  1, 1818 
Dec.  29,1816 
Nov.  5,  1617 
May  26, 1817 
June  13,  1817 
Nov.  8, 1618 


Dec.  31,1816 


July  17, 1817 


500 


450 


1,  800 


1,  600 


1,000 


Full 

1,700 

250 


250 


Last  reported  with  400  sperm. 


Last  reported  in  J uly  with  50  sperm. 


Africa . .. 
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Table  shoiving  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

u 

cz 

3 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1810. 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Enterprize  

Ship 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Liberty  . 

Schoonci 

Brock 

"Resident; 

Burtch 

N.  Stoddard 

Fdgartown,  Mass. 

Apollo 

Ship  . . . 

Da<Trrott 

Boston,  Mass. 

John 

P.ri<T 

Rn.Tid.il1 

Potomack 

Sh  ip.. 

Allov 

t 

1817. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlas 

Ship  .. 

217 

Robert  M.  .Toy  

Alert 

Bria 

David  Dottle  _ 

Brothers  

Ship  . . 

Alexander  D.  Bunker 

Betsey ...... .... 

Brin 

William  Brown 

Critei  ion 

Ship  . . . 

229 

Shubael  Brown 

Charles 

Kri.<r  . . 

Ob  d Luce . . 

Dauphin  

Ship 

21(1 

Seth  Pinkham . 

Dove 

Sloop 

S waiu ... 

Diana 

Calvin  Bunker 

Essex 

2118 

Daniel  Russell 

Experiment 

Randall 

E award  

Brie 

William  Paddaok 

Factor 

Ship 

299 

Reuben  Swain  ..... 

Golden  Farmer 

do 

29  1 

Matt  hew  Norton 

Gov.  Strong  ...■ 

27(1 

Obed  Fitch 

Gen.  .Jackson . 

171 

Stephen  Skinner  

Gen.  Lincoln 

28.7 

Shubael  Chase... 

Industry 

do 

172 

.Jethro  Coffin  . 

Independence  . 

31 1 

George  Swain,  2d  . 

Improvement  

2.7(5 

Obndiah  Coffin  

Indus 

Rliir 

Obed  .Toy 

217 

Will  in  m »Toy._ 

Lydia 

1(59 

Elias  Ceeley ..... 

L:nlv  A dams  . . . 

230 

Shnbn.el  Hussey  .. 

Mason’s  Daughter 

William  Perkins 

President 

29.5 

Jonathan  Swain.  2d.. 

Success  

Crosby 

Samuel 

287 

Ariel  Collin ...... 

Tarquin 

5501 

George.  Barrett  

Thomas 

27.i 

.Tulin  Brown 

William 

William 

20- 

Thomns  P.nddnek 

William  Penn 

Rriir 

Ho nj am  in  Kolgor 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Sloop 

Whippey 

George  and  Susan 

320 

G.  & ,T.  J.  Howland 

Mary 

I »r  i|»* 

Howland 

Win.  Rotch.  jr.,  <fc  Sons 

Martha 

West  . 

Seth  Russcil  &.  Sons 

Mil  wood  

. do  . . 

Wilcox 

do 

Samuel  Rodman 

Orion  

Brie 

T obey . _ 

President  

do  . . 

(Hark 

Samuel  Rodman,  jr 

Phebo  Ann 

Richmond 

Earl 

I.  llowland,  jr.,  & Co 

William  and  Eliza 

do  . 

Randall  
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grouud. 


Date — 

to 

.5 

r—t 

a 

t> 

CO 

c3 

o 

o 

Africa . 


Pacific  Ocean 


Aug.— 


June  19 


July  — , 1817 


Result  of  voyage. 


£ 

<D 

Ch 

l/l 


Bbls. 


33( 


o 

6 


ZJMs. 


<D 

O 

o 

po 

13 

r3 

Es 


A&s. 


Remarks. 


Last  reported  Aug.  29  with  70  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  1,100  sperm. 


Brazil 


Patagonia 


June  — 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
Cape  de  Verdes 


Nov.  19 
Apr.  19 
Aug.  8 
July  20 
Aug.  18 
Mar.  13 


Nov.  11,1819 
Nov.  9, 1818 
Nov.  5,  1819 
Oct.  18,  1817 
Dec.  10,1819 


l,  22: 

3 if 

i,  r 0." 


311  .... 
333  .... 
110  .... 

Clean 


1,3k 


Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic 


May  31 


Nov.  10, 1819 
July  7,1817 


1,  04! 
GC 


Iceland 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
West  Indies  . . 

Iceland 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

....do 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


May  14 
Juuo 11 
June  19 
May  14 
Oct.  8 
Juno  1 
July  12 
Apr.  5 
Sept.  20 
May  31 
July  20 


do 

Brazil 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Newfoundland 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Brazil 

South  Atlantic 


Sept.  7 
Aug.  15 
June  11 
Sept.  5 
Oct.  25 

Nov.  19 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  3 
July  3 
Mar.  G 


Sept.  25, 1817 
Apr.  14,1819 
July  G,  1817 
Jan.  1, 1818 
July  8, 1819 
Apr.  20,  18H 
Oct.  30,1819 
Jan.  27,1819 
Aug  12,1818 
July  25,  1818 
Nov.  12, 1819 

Dec.  8,1819 
Sept,  17,  1818 
Sept.  8, 181 8 
Aug.  15, 1818 
Oct.  2,  1819 

May" " 7,  1820 
Aug.  28, 1817 
July  22,  1818 
Apr.  5, 1819 
Jan.  12,  1820 


1,284 


109  . 
154  . 


31 

421 


73. 

3K 

1,338 

1,517 


1, 183 
1,  417 
1,  075  . 
97  . 
665 
890  . 
5G8 

50  . 
1, 132 


801 

605 

23 


l.  57' 


374 


17(  


G.'  1,595 

1,930 

1, 001  500 


Sept.  14, 1819 
Mar.  11,  IMS 


21 

17c 


G95  . 
324 


Captain  Randall  either  died  or  left  the  ship 
Last  reported  wit  h 800  whale. 

Stopped  off  Nantucket  June  17, 1816  ; crew 
(11  blacks)  mutinied;  the  mutiny  was 
quelled  by  men  from  Nantucket;  blacks 
stole  a boat  soon  alter  and  part  of  them 
ran  away. 


Condemned  at  Bonavista,  1817.  Captain 
Luce  chartered  schooner  Jane  Marsh, 
and  finished  his  voyage. 

Sixty  barrels  at  last  report.  Tho  Bovy 
sailed  again  September  3. 


Sailed  again  J uly  7 under  Captain  Brown. 


Built  1817. 


Built  1817.  Captain  Swain  Raid  no  ship 
would  fill  again  with  sperm  oil. 


Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1818. 

Last  reported  with  60  barrels  sperm. 


Cape  de  Verdes 

Patagonia 

do 

Brazil 

South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Delago 

Cape  do  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


May  — 
May  - 
May  — 
Aug.  — 
Aug.  — 
Sept.  — 
Jan.  — 
May  — 
Juno  — 
July  — 
July  IS 


Juno  1, 1818 
Fob.  7,  1818 
Juno  7, 1818 
July  19,  1818 
May  18,1819 
Jan.  29,  1818 
May  11, 1818 
Fob.  G,  1820 
May  24, 1818 
Feb.  4,  1820 


15C 


450 

1,050 

100 

2,500 


1,  950 



1.300 

1,  650 

1,  200 

Full’ 



1,900 

14,  000 

Elephant  oil. 


Arrived  at  Newport 

Returned  July  31  with  loss  of  bowsprit: 
sailed  again  August  5. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  lohaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1817. 

New  Bedford , Mans. — Continued. 

Winslow 

Ship  .... 

Chase 

YV  m.  Thacker 

Tucker 

Fairhaven , .Mass. 

Afrenora 

T»H  or 

Burtrh  . 

Herald 

Ship 

Bunker 

S.  Borden 

Westport,  Mass. 

Industry 

Brifr 

Mayl.ew 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

Abigail 

Ship 

Post 

And  ps 

do  . . 

Skiuner 

Charlotte 

Fair  Helen 

Gov.  

do 

Fowler 

Octavia  

Post 

Hudson,  N.  T. 

Coffin  . 

F 1 17, a Marker  ... 

Paddock 

Boston,  Mass. 

John  

Bri  rr 

1818. 

• 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Boston  

Ship  

187 

Frederick  Barnard  ... 

Bet  so  v 

Britr  .... 

William  Brown 

Charles 

Ship 

2 14 

Abraham  Swain 

( 'ordol  ift, 

Sloop 

Cook 

Diana 

Bri”-  . 

Calvin  Bunker 

T)isp;itch 

do 

William  Brown 

Dovft 

Sloop 

'Erode 

Ship 

335 

William  TI.  Collin  .... 

‘Rnnn.tor 

do 

202 

Elisha  Folger 

Engle 

Bri'* 

Joseph  McCleavo 

Edward 

do 

Latham  Paddack  .... 

Francis 

Ship  . 

291 

Tim.  Fitzgerald 

Fortunate  Farmer 

do 

Globe 

do  . 

293 

George  W.  Gardner. . . 

Ganges 

do 

2f>5 

Isaiah  Ra v 

Golden  Farmer 

do 

294 

l'eter  Collin 

Gen.  Lincoln 

do 

285 

Shu h:i(d  ( ) huso 

George 

do 

359 

John  Filch  .1 

Hannah  . . 

Aliev  .. 

Jlycso 

Sb  i p . 

290 

Ammiol  C!mTin 

1 ndustry 

do 

172 

A itinzin  h (rnrdno.r 

John  Adams 

. do  . . 

290 

Peter  Ik'idd.'ick 

Juno 

Schooner 

John  Jay 

Ship 

217 

5 William  H.  Coflin 

Lima 

280 

Albert  Clark 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grournl. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Patagonia 


Date — 


tn 

'3 

at 

o 


cS 

£ 

’C 

C 

cs 


Oct.  — 
May  — 


Jan.  12, 1820 
Feb.  7, 1818 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

U 

o 

& 

C/3 


Bbls. 
1,  401 


o 

<b 


Bbl  s. 


Full 


o 

c 

o 

,0 

& 


Lbs. 


Elephant-oil. 


Remarks. 


Brazil . 
do 


Aug.  5 June  8,1818 
Jan.  — May  26, 1818 


130 


1,200 

700 


Withdrawn  for  merchant  service,  and  sunk 
off  Bermudas  1818. 


Atlantic 


June 


1 May  — , 1818 


250 


Brazil. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Last  reported  with  500  whale. 
Lust  reported  with  900  whale. 
No  report. 

Last  reported  with  800  whale. 
Last  reported  with  700  whale. 
Last  reported  with  1,200  whale. 


Pacific  Ocean 
....do 


Aug.  29 


Nov.  27, 1819 


1,950 


150’ 


Brazil 


Last  reported  with  760  sperm,  140  whale. 
Boarded  by  a privateer,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  robbed  of  all  their  clothing, 
1818. 

Last  reported  with  about  800  whale. 


Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 


Aug.  12 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  15 


5 May  2 

<Oct.  31 

Atlantic July  8 

Gulf  of  Mexico.  Jan.  — 


Nov.  25,  1819 
Sept.  10, 1818 
Aug.  13, 1820 
Aug.  — , 1818 
Oct.  6, 1818 
May  27, 1819 
Aug.  20,  1819 
— , 1818 


812 


70 

1,782 


40 

lu8 

371 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Oct.  17 
do Oct.  31 


June  12, 1821 
Dec.  1, 1820 


2, 142 
709 


611 


Patagonia  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...  do  

Brazil 

do 


June  4 
Apr.  26 
Nov.  10 
July  13 
Mar.  3 
June  22 
July  19 
Sept.  21 


May  18,1819 
June  3,  1819 
Nov.  28, 1821 


784 


806 

420 

611 


May  29,’  1820 
June  2,  1821 
June  20, 1819 


2,  090 
1,616 
40 


1,389 


Pacific  Ocean 
Banks  


Nov.  10 


May  19, 1821 
Sept.  12, 1818 


2, 135 
170 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Banks c.. 


Dec.  13 
Oct.  6 
Jan.  15 


June  11, 1821 
Aug.  21, 1819 
Dec.  5, 1820 
Oct.  6,  1818 


1,  560 
66 
788 


574 

862 

100 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 

• . . . do  ......... 


Feb.  6 
Aug.  29 
July  13 


May  6,1818 
May  '16, 1821 
Sept.  10, 1820 


369  100 

1, 762  177 


No  report 

I 

Boarded  twice  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  robbed 
of  provisions  and  boats.  Came  home 
leaky. 

The  Equator  and  the  Balaena  of  New  Bed- 
ford were  the  first  whalers  to  visit  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  arriving  there  Septem- 
ber 17, 1819.  Equator  built  1818. 


Dismasted  in  a gale  September  2f,  1818; 
abandoned  October  29  ; one  man  lost. 

The  Uaunah  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser,  a prize  crew  put  on  board,  and 
her  own  crew  taken  away.  Was  recap- 
tured by  Captain  Alley  and  one  of  his 
mates  two  days  aftor. 


Was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser  and  car- 
ried into  Saint  John’s,  where  she  was  re- 
leased. Brought  rest  of  Hannah’s  crew. 
c Got  ashore  at  Bouavista  and  returned  leak- 

l ing- 


15 


22  G 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ichaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


t 

ISIS. 


Class. 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Nantucket,  Mass— Continued. 


Leo  

Minerva 

Martha 

Peru 

Pacific 

Peruvian 

Planter 

Ruby 

Rambler 

States  

Samuel 

Success  

South  America 

Two  Brothers 

Weymouth 

William 

William  and  Nancy 
William  Penn 


Ship  . . 
..do  .. 
.do 
. . do 
. . do 
. .do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
. . do 
. .do  .. 
. .do  .. 
Sloop  . 
Ship’.. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
. .do  .. 
Brig  . . 
Ship  . . 


217 

200 

2711 

237 

314 

3114 

340 

221 

318 

290 

287 


William  Joy 

Sylvauus  Collin 

Reuben  Weeks 

David  Harris 

Benjamin  Wbippey 
Christopher  Wyer  . 
George  B.  Chase  ... 

Obed  Ray 

Benjamin  Worth... 
David  Swain,  2d  ... 
Hezekiah  Pinkham 


397 

217 

329 

208 


Joseph  Earle 

George  B.  Worth 

W illiam  Chadwick . . . 

Obed  Luce 

Coffin  Whippev 

Benjamin  Folger 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Augustus 
Barclay  . . 
Balaena  .. 


Ship  . . 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 


Butler 

Coffin 

Edmund  Gardner 


Commodore  Decatur 

Charles 

George  and  Susan  . . . 


Brig  . . 
Ship  .. 
..do  .. 


320 


Gleaner  

Golconda 

Independence 

Juno 

Martha 

Minerva 

Midas 


Brig  . . 
Ship  .. 
. . do  . . 
Brig  .. 
Ship  .. 
. .do 
..do  .. 


Mil  wood 
Mary 


Ship  .. 
Brig  .. 


Tucker. . . 

Coffin 

Randall  . . 

David  Leslio 

Bennett  .. 

Perry 

Spooner  .. 

Whitfield 

Williams . 

To bey 


J.  & J.  Howland 

Samuel  Rodman,  jr 

George  Howland 

J.  A.  Parker 

George  Howland 


Seth  Russell  & Sons  ... 

J.  & J.  Howland 

John  Coggeshall  & Wil- 
liam R.  Rotch. 


Wilcox . . 
Howland 


William  Rotch,  jr.,&  Som 


Mercator 

Ospray  

Persia 

Pindurs 

President 

Richmond 

Russell 

Triton 

Victory  

William  Thacher 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Ship  .. 

gr!S  * 

Ship  . . 
. . do 
Brig  . . 
Ship  .. 
..do  .. 
. . do 
. . do 
..do  .. 


Herald 
' Stanton 


Westport,  Mass. 


Ship 

..do 


Industry 


Brig 


Swain  . , 

James  Drew  . . 

Cross. .. 

Barrett 

Clark  .. 


Dillingham 

Arthur 

Zephaniah  Wood 

Bunker 

Howland 


William  Rotch,  jr.  &.  Sons 


Burtch 

Burtch 


Mayhew 


Salem;  Mass. 
Britannia 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Ship 


Argonaut 

Martha 

Oct  avia 

Thomas  Nelson 


Ship 

. .do 

..do 

. . do 


Hulsey 


Post 

Gurdner 
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sailing  from  American  porls — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 
do 


do 

do 

....  do  -------- 

...do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

Brazil 

Shoals 

Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

. ...do 

Brazil 


Date — 


to 

H 

3 


Cape  G’d  Hope 


Patagonia  ... 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Patagonia  ... 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Brazil 


Patagonia 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Brazil 

do  

Patagonia 

Brazil 


Patagonia 
....do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

...  do  

Africa 

Cape  de  Verde 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Patagonia 

....do  


....do 

Pacific  Ocean. 


Cape  de  Verde 


Brazil 

do  . 

do  . 

•«. .do  . 


Dec.  13 
Feb.  C 
June  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Sept,.  25 
Sept.  25 
Aug.  22 
Nov.  21 
July  8 
Sept,.  16 
July  25 
Sept.  25 
Nov.  21 
July  20 
Oct.  30 
May  4 
May  29 


June  7 
Jan.  — 
Nov.  — 

May  — 
Jan.  25 
July  — 

May  — 


Jan.  9 
May  — 
July  23 
May  — 
May  26 

Sept.  — 
May  — 


Jan.  — 
Feb.  - 
Jan.  — 
Jan.  — 
July  — 
Ju  y — 


Nov.  12 
July  — 
May  — 


July 


July  — 


Dec.  5 


& 

'E 

<3 

O 


J uly 

July 

July 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

June 

May 


15. 1820 

25. 1819 

29. 1821 

5. 1820 

8. 1820 
3, 1821 

15. 1820 

24. 1820 

31. 1821 
27,  1820 

1, 1820 


Oct.  20,1820 
Aug.  5,1821 
Dec.  27,  1820 
Feb.  28,  1820 
Sept.  25, 1818 
Feb.  12, 1819 


June  4,  1819 
Oct.  12,1820 
June  10, 1821 

Feb.  25, 1819 
July  21, 1820 
June  24, 1819 

Jan.  10,1819 
July  14, 1819 
Feb.  18,  1821 
June  3,1819 
June  30,  1819 
Feb.  3, 1819 
June  18, 1819 

Feb.  14, 1820 


Result  of  Voyage. 


a 

u 

<o 

a 

02 


Bbls. 


1,  620 
1, 146 
1,764 
1,966 
1,  890 


2,  040 
1,  698 


378 

1,231 

1,597 

113 


o 

J3 


Bbls. 

600 

704 


463 
543 
60 
391 
1,  300 


D 

a 

o 

£ 

^3 


Lbs. 


1,700 


38 


July  25, 1820 
May  1, 1820 


Juno  3,1819 
May  30,  1820 
Juno  7,1821 

— , 1820 

Jan.  10,1819 


1,  900 


1,  900 


1,  836 
158 
433 
540 
Clean 
639 


1,800 


Full. 


2,  000 

1,  030 
1,700 
100 
400 
1,  700 
900 
1,750, 

1,600 


800 

,800 


1, 100 
1,  980 


Nov.  11, 1821 


May  —,1819 


July  2,1819 


June  — , 1819 
July  — , 1819 


2, 100 


300 


1,  800 
700 
50 


900 


1,800 

1,300 


Remarks. 


Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1819. 

Built  1818  at  Hanover. 

Built  1818. 

Built  1818  at  Scituate. 

Built  1818  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Built  1818  at  Kingston. 

Built  1818. 

Last  reported  August  1 with  two  whales. 


Bought  1810. 

Last  reported  with  1,600  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  1,500  sperm.  See  Equ 
tor,  Nantucket. 


George  and  Susan  built  at  Dartmouth  1810. 

Captain  Randall  came  home  sick  1819. 
Elephant-oil. 


Midas  built  at  Now  Bedford  1810. 


Lost  May  28  on  Cape  Blanco.  Robbed 
by  the  Arabs ; one  man  killed,  one 
wounded,  and  one  captured;  driven 
from  the  shore  and  wreck.  Tbe  survivors 
reached  the  Isle  of  Sal  in  their  boats 
June  5. 


Last  reported  with  1,600  whale. 


Wrecked  on  Pickard’s  rocks  going  out.  No 
further  report. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1818. 


John 


Boston,  Mass. 


, N.  r. 


Harriot 

Edgartown , Mass. 

Apollo 

Loan 


Philadelphia , Pa. 
Governor  Hawkins 

1819. 

Nantucket,  Mats. 

Anror3 

Ark 

Atlantic 

Barclay 

Chili 

Diana 

Eagle,  2d 

Essex 


Franklin 

Foster... 


Gideon  

George  Porter. . . 
General  Jackson 

Hero 


Huntress 

Indus  

Independence,  2d 
Industry 

John  Adams,  2d. 

Juno 

Leander 

Maro 

I’aragon 

Prince  George 


Roxana 

Reaper 

Rally 

Rea  Lion  . . 
Thomas,  2d 
Tarquin . . . 


Vulture 

Washington 

Note. — A sloop  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket, whaling,  in  December,  1819. 


Class. 



Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Brie  . . . 

Alley .... 

W.  Lewis  & Co 

Brisr 

Nathan  Hildreth 

Ship 

McKenzie 

Norton 

T.  Coffin 

Ship  . . . 

346 

Daniel  Russell 

Gideon  Folger  & Co 

. . . do  . . 

372 

Reubon  Clasby 

Jethro  Mitchell 

321 

Barzillai  Coffin 

Gardner  Macy  & Co 

. . . do 

301 

Peter  Collin  

J.  J.  Barney  & Co 

. . . do  . . 

291 

Absalom  Coffin 

Jethro  Mitchell 

Brig 

Calvin  Bunker. 

Ship 

233 

Tristram  C.  Swain 

Baxter  & Ewer 

238 

George  Pollard,  jr 

Gideon  Folger  & Co 

399 

Elihu  Coffin 

Uriah  Folger  & Co 

317 

Shubael  Chase 

P.  Mitcholi  & Sons 

TTnrlc 

204 

John  R.  Caswell 

J.  & B.  Burnell 

Ship  . 

285 

David  Cottle 

David  Pease  & Co 

Brig  .... 

174 

Henry  Cottle 

F.  G.  Macy  & Co 

Ship 

313 

James  Russell 

J.  Starbuck  & Co 

Schooner 

Shi  p 

262 

Obed  Jov 

T.  Starbuck  & Co 

_ do 

352 

George  Barrett 

Aaron  Mitchell 

. do 

172 

Amaziah  Gardner 

Valentino  Swain 

268 

David  Easton 

G.  Easton  & Co 

SchoOTlfiT 

Sli ip  .... 

313 

Ariel  Coffin 

Gardner,  Macy  & Co  — 

do 

315 

Joseph  Allen 

E.  Mitchell  & Co 

do 

309 

William  Perkins 

J.  Jenkins  <fc  Co 

155 

(tnnrgft  Till  oft  . 

Mitchell  <L  Cary 

-Ul  .... 

Ship 

237 

Francis  Coffin,  2d 

Peter  Myrick  & Co 

do 

338 

•Tad ed i ah  F i toll 

P.  Gardner  & Sous 

do 

195 

Thnmns  Paddock  .... 

B.  & P.  Gardner 

do 

307 1 

T»on  jnniin  TVilgflr 

John  Jenkins  & Co 

206 

P.  Chase  <fc  Co ... 

301 

AT i r.aj ah  fr^rdnor  _ 

R.  Mitchell  & Co 

299 

M.  Barney  <fc  Co 

308 

Z.  Coffin  

* Probably 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

fci) 

p 

• rH 

00 

a 

0 

O 

Patagonia 


Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Brazil 

Cape  G’d  Hope 

Pacific  Ocean. 


— do 

do 

Brazil  

do 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Pacific  Ocean. 
New  Zealand. . 
Brazil 


— do 

Gulf  Mexico  . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Brazil  

Cape  G’d  Hope 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Brazil 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

<V 

Q. 

C£ 


Dec.  26 
Fob.  12 
July  4 
Oct.  15 
Aug.  12 
July  17 
July  18 

Aug.  12 


Jan.  25 
July  22 


May  21 
June  17 
May  14 

July  17 


July  28, 1819 


Aug.  — , 1820 


Pacific  Ocean . 
do 


Jan.  25 
July  23 
Dec.  20 

June  23 

July  20 
Oct.  26 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  7 


Juno  5 
Nov.  30 

Mar.  22 
July  8 
May  9 
July  20 


Sept.  14 
Dec.  26 


Dec. 

— , 1822 

1,630 

13C 

Mar. 

27, 1822 

612 

1,200 

Jan. 

18, 1822 

1,530 

12C 

Nov. 

22, 1821 

1,940 

Nov. 

12, 1822 

560 

37C 

Nov.  23. 1821 
Apr.  12, 1822 


July  25, 1820 
Mar.  28, 1821 
May  15, 1820 

Aug.  5,1821 


Oct.  29,1821 
June  16, 1822 


Bbls. 


1,  250 


9 

r«i 

-3 


Bbls. 
1, 150 


1,  254 
1,624 


50 
”25 
1,  070 


Feb.  1, 1821 
June  15, 1820 
Oct.  —,1822 
Mar.  10, 1822 
Dec.  26,  1821 
May  8, 1822 


Fob.  10,1821 


Aug.  26, 1820 
Mar.  26, 1821 
Mar.  2.1821 
Apr.  4, 1821 


Dec.  -,1822 
Feb.  14,  1822 


735 
2, 150 


51 
90 
1,370 
2,  425 
1,  690 


19 

1,250 


22 


1,354 
1,  920 


ir 


920 

68-’ 

534 

6: 


56: 

If 


1,  26C 


20( 


80: 


1, 195 
300 

487 
1,  087 

1,  oor 

500 


122 


<D 

a 

o 

© 


Lbs 


Romarks. 


Lost  on  coast  of  Brazil  May  23, 1819,  with 
600  w hale. 


Last  reported  with  1,350  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  350  elephant-oil  and 
4,000  skins.  Captain  Coffin  died  in 
1819. 


Built  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  1819. 

Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1822. 

Built  at  Haddam  1819. 

Built  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  1819. 

Built  1819. 

Condemned  at  St.  Domingo  after  obtain- 
ing some  oil. 

Stove  by  a whale  November,  1820;  cap- 
tain, mate,  and  three  men  saved  in  the 
boats;  three  men  left  on  Disco  Island. 

The  bottom  of  the  Foster  was  pierced  by  a 
horn-fish  and  the  horn  left  there.  On 
sawing  it  off  in  the  hold  the  water  rushed 
through  the  opening  1,000  strokes  per 
hour.  Built  1819. 


The  General  Jackson  took  her  oil  on  the 
afterward  celebrated  “Tristan”  ground. 

Taken  off  St.  Mary’s  by  the  pirate  Bene- 
veder,  carried  to  Arauco,  where  Captain 
Russell  and  a boy  were  shot.  The 
mate,  Obed  Starbuck,  brought  the  ship 
home. 

Last  reported  with  30  sperm. 

Altered  from  a brig,  1818. 

Captain  Barrett  died  on  the  voyage. 

Condemned  at  St.  Domingo,  1820 ; had  339 
barrels  of  oil. 


Built  1819. 

Took  his  oil  off  the  Japan  coast. 

Filled  once  and  sold  her  oil  at  San  Sal- 
vador, 1820.  Captured  from  the  English 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  Fitch  died  on  the  voyage.  Built 
1819. 


Reported  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  November 
21,  1820,  with  500  whale,  40  hogsheads 
sperm,  and  1,600  pounds  bone. 

Washington  built  at  Hanover,  1819. 


Hudson. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1S19. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Augustus 

Ship  ... 

Alliance  ... 

Brig  ... 
. . .do 

Cornelia.  .- 

Commodore  Decatur. ... 

Dragon 

...  do 

Francis 

Ship  ... 
. . do  ... 
. . do 

George  and  Susan 

Golconda 

321 

Gleaner  

Brig  ... 

Iris 

Ship  . . . 

Mercator 

. . do  . . . 

Minerva 

Martha 

...  do  ... 

Maria 

. . .do 

Minerva 

Brig  ... 

Midas 

Ship  ... 

32< 

Pacific 

...do  ... 

Richmond 

. . do  ... 

Swift 

. do  . . . 

Timoleon 

...do  ... 

ii( 

Westport,  Mass. 

Industry 

Brig  ... 

- 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Abigail 

Ship  . . . 

. . 

Argonaut 

. .do  ... 

254 

Fair  Helen 

...do  ... 

Hannibal 

30! 

Octavia 

. . do  ... 

Thomas  Nelson  

Union 

...do 

2Gi 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Diana  

Ship  ... 

H 

Brig  . . . 

New  London,  Conn. 

Carrier 

Ship  . . . 

-- 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Herald 

Ship  ... 

Hindus 

. .do  ... 

Stanton  

..do  ... 

-• 

Boston,  Mass. 

John 

Ship  . . . 

171 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

William  Thachcr 

Brig  ... 

1820. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Allas 

Ship 

Brig 

24', 

Alert 

Roston 

Ship 

1*8', 

Brothers  

. . .do  ... 

25< 

Criterion 

.do 

22! 

Crown  Princo 

Schooner 

Charles 

Ship 

274 

Columbus 

344 

Dauphin  

273 

Dispatch 

Sloop. . 

Diana 

Brig 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Butler 

Ashley 

— Gardner 

Tucker 

Chadwick 

Howland 

Whitteus 

Bennett 

Leslie 

Hathaway 

Swain 

Pease 

Whitfield 

S.  Si  C.  Russell 

Chase 

Williams 

Smith 

West 

Timothy  Daggett 

Price 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

George  Randall 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . .. 

Emery 

Coffin 

Osborne ........ 

Coffin 

Spooner 

Ttarrat.t 

Hn  rich 

Prinr.A  TV  Afooftrs 

Chase . 

Polv  rt  AT  .Tnv  _ 

F.  Joy  &.  Son 

.Tfithro  AT  i toll  oil  

David  Bravton .... 

Samuel  Mitchell  & Bros 
John  Cartwright  Sc  Son. 

Seth  Coffin, jr 

Abraham  Swain 

John  Cartwright  Si  Son 

Uriah  Folger  & Co 

Gilbert  Collin  &Sons  — 

Daniel  Folger 

Zimri  Coffin 

Calvin  Bunker 
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sailing  front  American  ports — Continued. 


Whnling- 

grouud. 

Dato — 

% 

Result  of  voyage. 

th 

.2 

'3 

uo 

O 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

■Whale-oil. 

<6 

a 

o 

% 

*5 

-a 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Patagonia  

July  25, 1820 

..... 

1,  300 

.... 

Brazil 

July  17 

June  20, 1820 

.... 

1,  501 

. . . . . 

Patagonia 

May  — 

June  20,  1820 

..... 

90 

. . . . . 

do  

May  — 

Apr.  21, 1820 

.... 

.... 

.... 

....do 

May  — 

June  7, 1820 

.... 

50( 

.... 

do 

May  — 

June  21 J 820 

.... 

1,  900 

...... 

May  24*1820 

1 , 900 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Oct.  15 

..... 

.... 

Patagonia  

May  — 

Mar.  19, 1820 

— 



— 

Pacific  Ocean. 



July  19, 1821 



— 



Pacific  Ocean.. 

Jan.  — 

June  7,  1822 

1, 20t 

.... 

....  - 

July  23, 1820 

1,  500 

PnpifiC  OcfMin. 

Sftpt.  — 

Patagonia 

May  — 

May  3, 1820 

June  17, 1820 

2, 200 

Patagonia 

June  18 

Mar.  25|  1820 

.... 

2.  200 

..... 

do 

Aug.  — 

July  25,  1820 

18( 

1,  300 

6,  940 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  — 

June  5,1822 

2, 151 

..... 

.... 

Brazd  

July  — 

Feb.  13,1820 

— 

2,  030 

10, 105 

Atlantic 

Aug.  — 

May  10, 1820 

12! 



— 

July  — 

July  5 

do 

June  — , 

1,  600 

June  — , 

2,  500 

... 

Patavonia, 

Apr.  12, 1820 

1, 100 

July  — 

Aug.  1 

Patagonia  

June  5,1820 

1,  20< 

....  do 

July  25, 1820 

.... 

901 



. . . . . 

.... 

Patagonia 

Oct.  30 

Juno  — , 1820 

— 



— 

Pacific  Ocean. 

July  16 

Apr.  4.1823 

1,60 

Atlantic  

Mar.  24, 1822 

25 

10 

1 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Jan.  20 

Mar.  17, 1822 

1, 10 

1 

. . - - - 

do 

. June  14 

June  5,1823 

1,  40 





...  do 

May  14 

Apr.  13,  1823 

1,40 

Atlantic 

...  ...  - 



— 

— 

• - - - - 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Dec.  20 



— 

■ - - - 

• • - - - ■ 

do 

. July  2: 

Apr.  1,  1825 

1,90 

' 

do 

. Sept.  ' 

J uly  — , 182, 

lj  < 

South  Atlantic 

Remarks. 


Crow  sick  witli  scurvy. 

Last  reported  with  580  whale. 


Returned  with  a cargo  of  elephant-oil  and 
sugar. 

Last  reported  with  1,(500  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  1,500  barrels. 


Last  reported  with  550  whale. 


Arrived  at  Newport;  bought  for  New  Bed- 
ford 1810. 


Last  reported  with  600  whale. 
Last  reported  with  1,260  whale. 
Last  reported  with  800  whale. 

Last  reported  with  1,400  whale. 

Last  reported  with  900  whale. 


Last  reported  with  1,300  sperm. 
Last  reported  with  850  whale. 
Last  reported  with  100  sperm. 

Sold  1823. 


Last  reported  in  August  with  60  sperm. 
Lost  at  Valparaiso.  Had  1,600  sperm. 

Saved  775  sperm  and  shipped  it  home. 
Built  1820;  sold  1823. 

Last  reported  with  25  sperm. 

Skinning  voyage. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent.  >. 

1S‘20. 

1 

Nantucket,  Mass.— Continued. 

Factor 

Ship 

291’ 

John  Maxcy 

Baxter  F.wer  V Co 

Falcon ; ... 

. . .do 

29"; 

Shubael  Brown 

K . M i t. oh ol  I R-.  ( !o 

Golden  Farmer 

. . . do 

29-1 

Alfred  Alley 

John  .Tonkins  Rr.  Po 

Gov.  Strong  

...do  .... 

‘27i 

Moses  Smith 

P.  Chase  &.  Co  .. 

Globe 

...  do 

29:- 

George  W.  Gardner. .. 

P.  &.  C.  Mitchell  . 

Gen.  Jackson 

. . .do 

174 

John  Fisher  ..*. 

F.  (T.  Macy  - - 

Galen  

..do  ... 

36f> 

Seth  Pinkham 

Gilbert  Coffin  A-  Sons 

Hesper 

...  do  ... 

247 

Reuben  Joy,  jr 

G.  &.  J.  J.  Barney 

Huntress 

Schooner 

Chris.  Burdick 

Improvement 

Ship 

25e 

Obadiah  Collin 

G.  Coffin  & Sons 

Independence  

...  do 

311 

Jona.  Swain,  2d 

Zenas  Coffin 

Lucy 

Brig 

Lady  Adams  . 

Ship 

23C 

Shubael  Hussey 

0.  Mitchell  & Sons 

Liberty 

Schooner 

Coffin 

.Leo 

Ship  .... 

217 

Henry  Cottle 

F.  Joy 

Lively 

Schoouei 

Coffin 

Lima 

Ship 

28C 

Nathaniel  Gorham 

Chris.  Mitchell  &.  Co. . . 

Afaami’s  Daughter  

.do 

Brown 

North  America 

...do  ... 

351 

Obed  Wyer 

T.  Hussey  <fc  Sons. 

Ontario 

...  do 

354 

Alexander  D.  Bunker 

Samuel  Mitchell  &.  Bros 

Oliver  H.  Perry  _ _ 

Schooner 

— — — - Coffin 

President 

Ship 

293 

Shubael  Cottle 

J.  Starbuck  & Co 

Phcenix 

Schooner 

Pacific 

Ship  ... 

314 

Franklin  Chase 

Paul  Mitchell  & Sons  .. 

Planter  

do 

240 

Job  Coffin. 

Jared  Coffin  

Ruby  

. do  ... . 

22 1 

Obed  Ray 

Jethro  Mitchell 

Spermo 

...  do 

290 

James  Bunker 

A.  Mitchell 

States  

. . do  

29(i 

Isaac  Chaso 

Zenas  Coffin  

Samuel 

. . . do  

287 

Robert  Iuott 

Sally 

. . . do 

194 

Samuel  Barrett 

James  Barker 

Thomas 

. . . do 

270 

John  Brown 

S.  &.  U.  Macy 

Urchin 

Brig 

Vesta 

Schooner 

Holmes 

William  and  Nancy.. 

Brig  ... 

Tristram  Folger  ...... 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alliance  

Bri" 

Ashley 

Ann  Alexander 

Ship 

Cowell 

Coin.  Dfioat.nr 

Rrifr  . 

Handy  

Charles  

Ship  . . 

Coffin 

Samuel  Rodman,  jr 

Cornelia  . 

Pri  

Gardner 

Dragon 

do  . 

Wood 

Eliza  Barker  . . 

Soli  oo  nor 

Howland 

Elizabeth 

do  . . . 

Itotch 

Francis 

Ship 

Swain 

Georce  and  Susan 

32 

Whitteus 

Independence .. 

do 

Hammond. 

.1  uno  . 

L on  

Laura 

Schooner 

Davis 

Lorenzo  

Coffin 

Maria 

Chase .... 

Minerva 

P»rir>* 

Mil  wood 

Wilcox. 

Midas 

do 

Smith 

Martha 

do 

Whitfield 

M i n erva  Sm  y th 

T)nn ir>!  MeJCenzio  

( )spray 

Priir  . 

Howland  

President  

do 

Covell 

Samuel  Rodman,  jr 

Phebe  A nn ... 

Chaso 

Persia 

do  . . 

C”0S8. 

Pacific 

W fifit  

I’arnassa 

do  . . 

Oovftll 

Russell 

do  . . 

Arthur 

Sophia 

( hoart, 

Timoleon  

34f 

Charles  Starbuck 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co... 

Traveler 

P»ri  cr  _ 

Howland  

Victory 

Punk  or 

Winslow 

Clark 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

fci 

.9 

3 

CO 

O 

*3 

> 

h 

c3 

o 

• rH 

o 

a 

u 

QJ 

V) 

*? 

r2 

A 

£ 

c5 

a 

0 

r— < 

a 

£ 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  16, 1823 
Nov.  8,  1822 

Bbls. 
1,707 
1,  600 

200 

917 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

do 

Oct.  8 

....do 

do 

Feb.  5 
Feb.  21 

Jan.  12,1822 
Jan.  12, 1822 

800 

350 

do 

Aug.  9 

May  3, 1822 
July  6,  1823 
Sept.  6,  1823 
Sept.  12, 1822 

2,  025 
860 
2,  210 

do 

.... do  

Ock  8 
Dec.  31 

"”70 



do 

June  5 

'900 

South  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

J uno  20 

Apr.  2,  1823 
Apr.  8, 1823 

805 

467 

do 

July  20 

2,  023 

Pacific  Ocean , . 

Fob.  28 

Oct.  17,1821 
Nov.  27, 1820 
June  7, 1823 

1,136 

80 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  20 

1,  108 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Dec.  6 

July  6, 1823 
July  19, 1821 
Julv  8,1823 
Nov.  14, 1823 

1,  225 

Atlantic 

Dec.  — 

' 170 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  17 
Nov.  29 

660 

do 

1,948 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Atlantic  

Aug.  9 
July  1 
Dec.  16 

Nov.  17,  1822 

1,383 

400 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.—,  1823 
Nov.  17, 1823 

1,639 
1,  465 

do 

Dec.  20 

201 

do 

Dec.  20 

do  

Aug.  27 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  25 

Mar.  24, 1823 
Apr.  8,1823 

1,  920 
1, 100 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  22 
Aug.  4 

July  9,1823 
Sept.  — , 1822 

970 

do  .... 

1,  515 

Atlantic 

do 

Oct.  19,1821 

90 

South  Atlantic. 
Patagonia 

July  20, 1821 

do 

Juno  — 
May  27 
Sept.  19 

South  Seas  

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Patagonia. 

Aug.  7,  1821 
Aug.  5, 1823 
July  7,1821 
July  1,  1821 
Dec.  27,  1821 
Sept.  18,  1820 
Dec.  12,  1823 
June  12, 1821 
Dec.  6, 1823 
Jan.  19,1821 

900 

Full. 

do 

Atlantic 

....  do 

July  25 
Dec.  9 

Glenn 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Pafiaponifi 

1,900 

2,  000 
400 

T5ra7.il 

May  — 

West’n  Islands 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  — 

Aug  7, 1821 

300 

54 

466 

Aug.  — 
Dec.  — 

Apr.  9,1821 
Nov.  13, 1823 

1,  400 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

1,  625 

do 

AUg. 

May  — 
July  25 

Apr.  12,  1821 
May  4,  1823 
Feb.  20, 1823 

470 

Full. 

Full 

Brazil 

Mar.  lo!  1821 
July  5,1823 
Oct  7 1822 

280 

1,920 

Pacific  Ocean. . 

do 

Dec.  8 
Aug.  — 
July  25 
May  — 

Full. 

1,900 

1,500 

300 

do 

Brazil 

Cape  de  V erdes 

Dec.  8, 1822 
Apr.  5, 1822 

2,  200 

9,  943 

May  — 

May  28, 1821 

2,  000 

Brazil  

May  — 

Remarks. 


Built  1820.  Captain  Brown  was  accident- 
ally killed  on  the  voyage. 

Benjamin  Swain,  mate,  died  on  the  voyage. 
Sold  out  1822. 

Altered  from  a brig  1820;  sold  1823. 

Built  1820;  sold  out  1823. 

Skinning  voyage. 


Last  reported  with  100  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  200  sperm. 
Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1823. 


Boarded  and  plundered  by  pirates. 
Captain  Wyer  died  on  the  voyage. 
Built  1820  at  Rochester. 


Condemned  at  Oahu,  1822;  oil  shipped  home. 
Built  1820;  sold  1823. 

Condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1822;  oil  (1,800 
sperm)  shipped  home;  sold  139 sperm. 
Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1823. 


The  "William  and  Nancy  returned  from  a 
whaling  voyage  November  27, 1820,  clean. 
Skinning  voyage. 


Laura  last  reported  with  130  sperm. 
Lorenzo  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 


Last  reported  with  1,200  sperm. 


Captain  Chase  died  on  the  voyage. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ichaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S20. 

New  Bedford , Maas. — Continued. 

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet. . . 
William  and  Eliza 

Ship 

Richmond 

Paddock 

William  Thacher 

Brig 

Ship 

— 

Chase  . 

W illiam  Rotck 

do 

Fairhaven,  Maas. 

Leonidas  

Ship 

— 

Potter 

Pindus 

Pen  nett 

Westport,  Mass. 

Almy 

Brig  .... 

Allen  . 

Industry 

Cory 

Pollv  and  Eliza 

Maykow 

Susan 

Warner  . . 

Traveler 

Brig.... 
Brio-  . 

" * * 

Howland 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Orion  

Luce 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Sarah  Horrick 

Brig  .... 
Ship  .... 

150 

Elijah  Swift  . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Caroline  Ann 

Combine 

Schooner 
Ship  . . 

— 

Jenkins 

Diana  

Paddock 

Eliza  Barker  

... 

Aliev 

Neptune 

Cotlin  . 

Trident 

Reuben  Coffin 

Salem,  Mass. 

Gen.  Knox 

Ship 

Britr 

— 

Orne . 

Polly 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Courier 

Ship  .... 

William  Fitzgerald... 
Reuben  Swain 

S.  and  J.  Whitehorn .... 
Robinson  Potter 

Robinson  Potter 

...  do 

New  London,  Conn. 

Mary 

Briar  

— - Davis  

Mary  Ann  

. do 

Coffin 

Pizarro 

_ do  _ . 

Coit 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. ' 
A hi  ga,i  1 _ 

Ship 

do  . . . 

254 

Savre  .. 

Pair  Helen 

...do  ... 

Jnlinfl  fjpftflfi.r 

Ship  .... 

Oliver  Fowler 

Miircna 

. . .do 

283 

. do  .... 

Smith 

. .do 

Post  

. . . do  .... 

20-2 

408 

Osborne 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ttevprl  y 

Ship 

...  do 

Elias  Ceeloy 

Israel  Thorndike 

Carv 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

A polio 

Ship  .... 

Daggett 

John 

..  do  .... 

Norton  
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


tr 

n 

• H 

flS 

00 

Vi 

O 


Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean., 


Pacific  Gcean.. 
Brazil 


Sts.  Belleisle. 


West’nlslands. 

...  do 

Atlantic  

...  do  


June  — 
June  — 

June  — 
June  11 


Aug.  9 
Aug.— 


! 

1 i 1 

t 1 g 

cj  1 g 

5.-*  Cu 

o ! & 

Whale-oil 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Dec.  27, 1823  j 2,  001 

Capede  Yerdes. 
Atlantic 


June  — 
June  — 


June  25 
June  17 


Feb.  26, 1823 
July  3,1821 


Sept.  1,1820 


Oct.  17,1820 
Hay"  — j 1821 


4t 

12C 


Pacific  Ocean. 
West’nlslands.  June  — 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

Japan 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
i...do  


Falkland 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
do 


Patagonia 

Brazil 


Aug.  22 


Sept.  7 


Aug.  — 


Nov.  3 
July  — 


July  22 
Aug.  1 


, 1822 


Sept.  24, 1820 


30C 


June  6, 1823 
Mar.  — , 1822 
Aug.  13, 1823 


June  6, 1821 


July  9,1823 
Dec.  31, 1822 


Apr.  9,1821 
June  — , 1821 
June  1, 1821 


1,  550 

2,000 


Aug.  22 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Patagonia  

Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Dec.  13 
Brazil 


Remarks. 


800 


1,300 


The  largest  quantity  to  date. 

Last  reported  December,  1821,  with  1,500 
sperm. 

Reported  June,  1821,  with  1,850  sperm. 


Full  of  sperm. 

Crew  sick  with  scurvy. 


Went  cod-fishing  and  whaling;  brought 
91,000  cod-fish. 


Last  reported  with  200  sperm. 
Last  reported  with  150  sperm. 
Withdrawn. 

' Last  reported  with  130  sperm. 


600 


1, 900  300 

2, 100 


105 


July  — Mar.  — , 1821 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Mar.  — , 1824 


June  13, 1823 
Oct.  15,1823 


2,  400 


1,250 


82 
406 
1, 145 


2,  375 


On  a sealing-voyage  principally.  Brought 
home  5,000  skins. 


Second  mate  killed  by  a whale. 


2, 000 


Last  reported  with  1,200  whal-. 

Returned  in  September  with  a sprung 
mainmast;  sailed  again  in  1820. 


Reported  nine  months  out  with  1,400  whale. 
Not  on  the  custom-house  cleai.uices. 

Last  reported  with  1,800  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S20. 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Laurel 

Brig 

Cook 

Margaret 

Scboonei 

A i wood  . _ 

Minerva..  

...do  .... 

Soper  

Nero 

Smalley 

Neptune 

Cook  . . 

Sopbronia  

Smith  . 

New  Haven , Conn . 

Henry 

Ship  . . . . 

TTriali  Coffin  . . 

Forho.s  &.  Onndrif.h 

, n.  r. 

Caroline  Ann 

Ship 

Coffin  

Eliza  Barker 

Alley 

1821. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ann 

Schooner 

Perry 

Alexander 

Ship 

4-21 

fruor/ro  ('hnso  . 

Gardner  A.  Sw.ft 

Constitution  

318 

David  Swain,  2d  .. 

Zenas  Coffin  . 

Cyrus 

31r 

Elisha  Folger,  jr . . 

Sloop  . . . 

Equator 

Ship 

262 

Joseph  Barney  . 

Myriok  Folder  A-.  Co 

Eagle  

. . .do 

335 

George  Eel  ley 

J.  &.  L.  Starhnck 

Erancis 

Schoonei 

Ganges 

Ship 

265 

Joshua  Coffin 

Gideon  Gardner  

Gideon  

. . .do 

201 

Ohed  Clark  . . 

J.  &.  B.  Burnell  . 

George 

... do  

359 

John  Fitch 

George  Port  or 

...do  .... 

285 

Prince  B.  Moores  .... 

Robert  Cogpeshall 

Harmony. 

Schoonei 

Hodges  . 

Hvcso 

Ship 

290 

Ammiel  Coffin 

Zenas  Coffin 

Industry 

Schoonei 

Many 

Iris 

Sloop  . . . 

Luce 

John  Adams  

Ship 

296 

George  Bunker,  2d. . . . 

Barnard  &.  Macy 

John  Adams 

. . .do 

2GP 

Ammiel  Joy  

Pelee  Macy.  ir 

Lion 

326 

Albert  Clark 

Loper  

316 

William  Henry  Coffin 

Mason’s  T)fl,no*htcr.  

Sloop  ... 

Brown 

IVr art h a.  ... 

Ship 

273 

John  H.  Pease 

( )f*nn  

. . . do 

328 

George  B.  Worth 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Oliver  TI.  Perry S 

Schooner 

Peru  . ...  

Ship 

257 

Peter  Veeder 

Ploii  r'hhov __ 

. . .do 

391 

William  Chadwick  .. 

Pho.nix 

. . .do 

323 

David  Harris ...... 

Roxana  ..  ... 

...do 

237 

Alexander  Ray 

Reuben  Starbuck 

Spartan  

. . .do 

333 

George  Swain.  2d 

Sftft  Tiion 

. . . do 

307 

Alexander  Russell 

Thomas  

. . . do 

209 

Laban  Cottle 

K.  Starbuck 

. . . do 

217 

George  Pollard,  jr 

Brie  

Chadwick 

Ship 

329 

Moses  Harris 

Salem , Mass. 

Britr 

Upton 

S.  White 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ann  Alexander 

Ship 

Coveil 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date- 


tm 

a 


O 


es 

> 

t- 

t-i 

cS 

O 


Western  Isl’ds  Nov.  — , 1821 

do Oct.  17, 1821 

!...do Oct.  —,1821 

...do Oct.  —,1821 

....do Oct.  —,1821 

....do Oct.  —,1821 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Dec.  16 


Dec.  21 


Result  of  voyage. 


Nov.  18, 1823 


S 

t- 

© 

a 

02 


Bbls. 
21  ( 
ICC 
22C 
26( 
261 
8C 


1,  SOD 


o 

6 

03 

J3 


1,  05C 


Bbls. 


© 

a 

o 

& 

© 

n 

A 

£ 


Lbs. 


200 


Remarks. 


Made  a losing  voyage.  Sold  1824. 


.Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean .. 
do 


do 

...do  

N.  S.  Shetland.. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

Brazil 

South  


Oct.  3 
Aug.  18 
June  24 
Nov.  8 


Feb.  28 
Nov.  13 
July  16 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  21 

Oct.  3 


Aug.  18 


Apr.  29 
Pacific  Ocean  . . J une  23 


.do 

.do 


....do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Mexico 


Pacific  Ocean .. 
do 

...  do 


Dec.  12 
June  24 


Ang.  20 


Dec.  3 
Dec.  19 


May  2,1824 
July  — , 1823 
Mar.  10, 1825 


July  6,1823 
Aug.  4,1824 


Mar.  31, 1824 


Dec.  10,1824 
Dec.  10.1824 
June  10, 1822 
May  6,1824 
Dec.  30, 1821 


Aug.  22, 1823 


Feb.  28, 1825 


May  6,1824 


do 

do 

....  do 

— do 
— do 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Falkland  and 
N.S.  Shetl’d. 

South  Seas 


Mar.  4 
July  31 
Sept.  10 

July  25 

Anz.  18 
Aug.  29 

June  13 


Apr.  27, 1825 
July  24, 1824 


Apr.  — 
June  23 


May  — 


Apr.  £6, 1824 
May  11,1824 
Apr.  30, 1824 

Juno  4,1824 

Nov.  5,1823 
Apr.  30, 1824 

Feb.  12, 1824 


2,  83  f 
2,  01' 
2,  111 


1,443 
1,  564 


1,  823 


1,  414 

1,531 


1,521 


1,  10! 


1, 17C 


1,071 


1,581 
1,  883 


Mar.  25, 1824 


May  27, 1822 


Apr.  25,1822  Vs00 


1,52.' 
2,  49 

1,  93: 

1, 17.' 

2,  090 
1,56 

71 C 


1,970 


281 


250 

’250 


60 


238 


34 


529 


100 


Built  1821  at  Hanover. 

Last  reported  with  100  sperm. 


Last  reported  Aug.  26  with  60  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Saint  Bartholomew’s;  had 
444  sperm,  214  whale. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1824. 

Brought  also  1,000  seal-skins. 


Captain  Bunker  died ; the  mate  and  boat’s 
crew  were  lost.  Sold  to  New  Bedford 
1824. 

Built  1821.  Lost  ou  rocks  going  into  Fau- 
ning’s  Island.  Had  1,400  sperm;  saved 
250. 

Condemned  at  Port  Royal  March,  1822. 


Reported  August  13,  1821,  homeward 
bound,  with  “80  or  180  sperm.” 


Built  1821. 

Built  1821  at  Rochester.  Temporarily 
withdrawn  1824.  . 

Sold  out  1824.  Condemned  at  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew’s subsequently. 

Built  1821  at  Rochester. 

Second  mate,  Ensign  Rogers,  drowned  by  a 
foul  line.  Sold  out  1825. 


Lost  on  a coral  reef,  lat.  24°  N long.  168° 
W.  Crew  saved  by  the  Martha,  C aptain 

Pease* 

Last  of  1821  reported  on  Brazil,  with  500 
whale. 


Brought  also  1,800  seal-skins. 
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Name  of  vessel. 


1821. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Alliance 

Abigail 

Barclay 

Balcena 

Camillas 

Com.  Decatur 

Elizabeth 

Eliza  Barker 

Florida 

Good  Return 

George  and  Susan  . . 
George  and  Martha. 

Indian  Chief 

Independence  

Iris 

Juno 

Laura  

Loring 

Midas 


Minerva do  .. 


Class. 


Brig  .. 
Ship  . . 

. . . do 
..  do  .. 

. . . do 
. . . do 
Brig  .. 
Schoone 
Ship  .. 

. . .do 
. . . do 
. . do 
Brig  . . 
Ship  .. 
...do  .. 

. . do 

Sehoonei 
Ship  . . 
...do  .. 


Martha 

Maria  Theresa 

Mercator 

Mil  wood 

Maryland 

Pacific 

President 

Planter  

Protection 

Portia 

Richmond 

Roscoe 

Swift 

Timoleon 

Triton 

Victory 

Winslow 


Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Arab 

Amazon 

Columbus  ... 

Herald 

Pindus 

Telamachns 


Westport,  Mass. 


Almy 

Amstead 

Industry 

Tolly  arid  Eliza. 
Traveller 


Edgartoivn,  Mass. 


nope . . . 

Loan  . . . 
Planter 
Palmer . 


Boston,  Mass. 


Hope 


John 

Palladium 


..do  .. 
..do  .. 
. . do 
..do  .. 
. .do 
..do  .. 
Brig  . 
. .do  .. 
. . do 
Ship  . . 
.do 
. . do 
. . do  . . 
. . do 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
. .do 


.do 


Ship  . 
...do  . 

. . . do  . 
...do  . 

. . .do  . 
Schooner 


Brig 
...do 
. . . do 
. . . do 
...do 


Schooner 

Ship 

Brig  . . . 
Schooner 


Ship 


Ship  ... 
...do  ... 


® 

tr 

cs 


H 


30? 


17: 


Table  showing  returns  of  tvhaling-vcssels 




Captain. 


Ashley 

Co  veil 

Glover 

Gardner. . . 
Gardner.. . 

Tilton 

Blackmer  . 
Howland. . 

Rice 

Terry 

Upbam  ... 
Randall ... 

Nye 

Hammond 

Hathaway 

Long 

Long 

Coffin 

Spooner . . . 


Swain 

Perry 

Wilcox 

Wood 

Burgess 

Folger 

Whitfield  ... 

nowland 

Long 

Wainer 

Ray 

Richard  Williams. 

Swain 

John  Pinkham 


Charles  Starbuck 

Zephaniah  Wood 

Bunker 

Clark 


Briggs 


Gibbs 


Brock 

Shearman 
EHlridge  . 
Hitch 


Mayhew. 

■ Seabury . 
Cory 

• Webber . 

■ Dyer 


Tilton. 
Pease  . 
Osborn 


Jethro  Coffin. 


Charles  Coleman. 
Macy 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


George  Howland. 


Samuel  Rodman 


T.  S.  & N.  Hathaway. 
L Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 
do 


Israel  Thorndike 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean . 

Japan  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Cape  de  Verdes 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Seas. . . 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
South  Seas . . . 
Cape  de  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

Brazil 

West  Indies  . 
Pacific  Ocean . 
South  Seas  . . . 


Pacific  Ocean . 

South  Seas 

do 

...  do  

Brazil . 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Brazil 

do 

Cape  do  Verdes 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

do  

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 


New  Zealand  . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Brazil 

do 

West  Indies  . . 


Date — 


to 

c 


a 

00 


June  1 
July  - 
Apr.  14 


Oct. 

June 


Dec.  — 
May  — 
Sept  23 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  — 
May  — 


May  — 
Apr.  — 

June  3 

Sept.  8 
July  — 


C 

a 


Sept. 

C, 

1823 

Apr. 

14, 

1824 

June 



1822 

Apr. 

25, 

1824 

— 

» 

1821 

Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

i- 

® 

c. 


Bbls 

Full 


o 

& 

as 

.a 


May  4, 1823 
Apr.  23, 1824 
Mar.  24,  1822 
Mar.  13,  1822 


Feb.  2, 1824 
Apr.  23,  1822 


1,  C0( 


1,900 

100 


Bbls. 


o 

<o 

A 


Lbs. 


1,  200 


2,  000 


Dec.  31 
May  — 

May  — 
May  — 

May  — 
Dec.  — 
June  3 
Oct.  - 
Oct.  — 
May  — 
Aug.  5 
J une  — 


Apr.  12 


Mexico 

C.  de  Verdes . 
C.  de  Verdes . 


Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean . 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 


June  — 
May  — 
Aug.  — 
Apr.  — 


Aug.  20, 1823 
Mar.  30,  1822 
June  5, 1823 

Apr."  2fi  1822 
Nov.  11,  1824 

May  5, 1822 
Aug.  — , 1822 
Apr.  29, 1822 

Mar."  3,"  1823 
June  28,  1824 
May  2G,  1824 
Apr.  13,  1822 
May  3.1824 
Apr.  20,  1822 
Sept.  — , 1822 

Dec.  27, 1823 


May  20, 1822 
Juiie  5,1823 
Mav  17, 1822 
May  23,  D20 
May  20, 1821 


July  2fi,  1822 


Juno  3 


July  1 
July  1 


Jan.  6 


May  19 


Mar.  24,  1822 
Apr.  — , 1822 
Dec.  24,  1821 


Aug.  7,  1823 


Nov.  4, 1823 


Sept.  6,1822 
Oct.  18,1824 


1, 100 


2,  000 

2," 200 

550 


800 


Remarks. 


Balcena  last  reported  with  1,500  sperm. 


1,750 

2,  000 


2,  300 

""220 

150 


1,700 


140 
1,  400 


85 

1,  oot 


120 

’*500 

i.’sii 


Lost  on  Peru. 

Reported  November  8,  1821,  with  1,100 
whale. 


Belonged  to  Havre,  probably. 
Last  reported  with  1,400  whale. 


2,  48.' 
i,"300 

1,000 


2,  600  . 


1,801 


71 


1,701 


1,101 


30 

2,  000 


1, 101 

1*500 

COt 


3,  231 


30t. 


220 


Captain  Wood  died  at  sea. 

Second  mate,  Prince  Look,  killed  by  a 
whale. 


Arab  last  reported  with  350  barrels. 


Reported  Feb.,  1822,  with  600  whale. 
Last  reported  with  80  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  70  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  38  barrels. 

The  Hope  was  condemned  at  Fayal  in  18— ; 
sailed  whaling  from  there  several  years 
under  the  name  of  Perseverance;  finally 
lost  at  sea. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1821. 

Provincetown ,*  Jfass. 

Cora 

Brig  . . . 

Charles 

Schooner 

O-rozior 

Laurel 

Ship  . . 

— Cook 

Minerva 

Schooner 

Sopnr  _ . 

M argaret 

Ship  . . . 

A fcwood  . 

Neptune 

Schoonei 

Cook . . 

Nero 

Smalley . 

President 

Soper  . 

Sopbronia 

Smith 

Unitaro 

Yesta 

TTolinns  _ 

New  York , N.  Y. 

Charity 

Brig 

Barnard  . 

Dawn  ~. 

Ship 

Gardner  . 

Diana 

Aaron  Paddock 

llesner 

. . do 

Neptune 

...  do  ... . 

Brown  . 

Newport , Tt.  I. 

Frederick  Augustus 

Ship  

.Tosei>h  Earl 

WTiitton  A-.  Rn orgies 

George  and  Mary 

James  Townsood 

James  Munroe 

Sloop  

Palmer  . 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Essex 

Sloop  . . . 

C h ester  . . . . 

New  Haven , Conn. 

Huron 

Ship 

T)<wis  . . 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

"William  Thacher 

Brig 

Chase 

, R.  I. 

Emilv 

Brig 

Mayhew  

New  London , Conn. 

Carrier ; ........... 

Ship  

Swain  

Com.  Perry  

Davis . 

Gen.  Scott 

Brig 

Mary  Ann 

...  do 

Coffin 

M ary 

...do  .... 

Smith 

Pi  zarro 

. . do  

Coit .. 



Stonington 

Ship  

Tiav 

Thames 

do 

Coffin 



Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 

Andes 

Ship  .... 

Abigail 

. . .do 

Green .... 

Pair  Helen  

. . .do 

Hanni hal  . . 

. .do 

.Tillius  Caesar 

. . . do 

( )rta.via  

. . do 

Green 

Thorn 

. . do 

Gardner  

Warren,  R.  I. 

Bosa.1  in  _ _ _ 

Ship 

Plymouth , Mass. 

Ship  .... 

?50 

TT orris 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Pocahontas 

Ship 

330 

Frederick  Chase 

Elijah  Swift 

* Some  of  these  vessels 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date— 

itesult  of  voyage. 

r 

Whaliug- 

ground. 

fcJO 

.2 

*3 

CO 

%-» 

O 

*3 

> 

•H 

u 

ci 

o 

o 

3 

© 

Ph 

m 

’© 

3 

rP 

£ 

© 

a 

o 

© 

Bbls. 

BUs. 

Lbs. 

do 

Apr.  10 
Apr.  23 

Nov.  16, 1821 
Nov.  16, 1821 

220 

do - - . . 

220 

do  

do ... 

do ... 

do 

do 

May  — 
May  1 

Sept.  — , 1821 
Oct.  18,1821 

260 

do 

90 

N.  S.  Shetland  . 

May  — , 1822 
Apr.  13, 1824 
June  8,1823 

2, 200 
1,250 

. , 1822 

Feb.  28. 1824 
May  24, 1822 
Apr.  20, 1822 

Apr.  — , 1822 

2,  000 

1,000 

N.  S.  Shetland . 
N.  S.  Shetland  . 

200 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Brazil  

Feb.  28 
July  22 

July  — 
Juno  0 

July  12, 1823 
Mar.  26, 1822 

2,074 

81 

1,  5441  2,260 

N.  S.  Shetland 

Brazil  

do  

May  — , 1822 
Mar.  — , 1822 
Apr.  7,1822 

50 

30( 

38 

77' 



do 

July  15 
Nov.  18 

Mar.  24, 1822 

63 

1, 28; 



Pacific  Ocean  . 

May  8,1823 
Apr. 1822 

—,1822 

1,880 



53* 



Oct.  29 

do  . . 

—,1822 

do 

Mar.  — , 1822 

1,  <uu 

...do 

■ 

X.  tUilUU 

Brazil  

Patagonia  . . . . 

July  ■ 

. Apr.  — , 1822 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  — 

Dec.  1824 

2,00 

o 

June  3, 182- 
| Oct.  — , 182' 

Pacific  Ocean 

. Sept.  — 

n 

Pacific  Ocean 

Dec.  — 

6,  UU 

Remarks. 


Last  reported,  Aug.  12,  with  180  sperm. 
Neptune  last  reported  with  70  sperm. 
Nero  last  reported  with  60  sperm. 
President  last  reported  with  120  sperm. 
Sophronia  last  reported  with  35  sperm. 


Brought  8,000  seal-skins  and  some  oil. 
Last  reported  1,800  whale. 

Full  of  oil  and  fnrs. 

Brought  also  furs. 


Last  reported  at  “Yankee  Harbor”  with 
12,000  skins  and  700  barrels  oil. 


Also  1,200  fur-skins. 


Built  1821. 


Reported  Feb.,  1822,  with  1,700  whale. 


Last  reported  with  1,350  sperm. 
Last  reported  with  1,400  whale. 


Built  1821. 

Built  at  Waroham,  1821. 


also  hail  from  Boston. 

16 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS  22. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Atlantic 

Ship  

321 

Svlvanns  Russell 

Alert 

Brig 

Charles  Ray 

Barclay 

Ship 

301 

Peter  Cofliu 

rrriffin  Pnrne.y 

Belvidere 

Schooner 

Cobb 

Boston 

Ship 

187 

George  Joy 

Dove 

Brig 

William  Colling 

Joseph  Winslow 

Diana 

Bunker 

Dolphin 

Charles  Macy 

Dispatch 

Sloop 

Bunker 

Enterprise 

Ship 

413 

Reuben  W cek s 

Franklin 

. . .do  ... 

300 

Eliliu  Coffin 

John  Cnrtwrioht 

Foster 

. . .do 

317 

Shu  ha  el  Chase 

Pn.nl  Mi teh ell  As.  Sons 

Francis 

...  do  .... 

291 

fTosiali  J».  Whirvnftv 

Daniel  Jones 

Franklin 

Schooner 

Coffin  . 

Friendship 

...do  .... 

Golden  Farmer 

Ship 

294 

Alfred  Alley 

Globe 

293 

Thomas  Worth 

Hero 

Ship  .... 

313 

Obed  Starbuck 

S.  L and  J.  Starbuck  . 

Indus  

...do 

202 

Obed.  Fitch . . 

Yal.  Hussey  & Bros 

Industry 

. . .do 

Boston  . 

Independence 

...  do 

352 

William  Plaskctt 

Aaron  Mitchell 

John  Jay.. 

. .do 

217 

A lexander  Drew 

Z.  and  G.  Coffiu  .... 

Japan  

. . .do 

332 

Shubaol  Hussey  .. 

Kingston 

. . .do 

312 

Alexander  Perry 

Lady  Adams 

...  do 

230 

Charles  Tobev ...... 

Lydia 

...  do 

325 

Joseph  Allen  . 

Zenas  Coffin 

Maro 

. . . do 

315 

Richard  Macy  .. 

.Maria 

. . do 

305 

George  W.  Gardner 

Nancy 

Sloop  ... 

Luce . . . 

• 

< )ccan 

Ship  . . . 

349 

Tim.  Fi  tzgeral d 

0.  H.  Perry 

Schooner 

Peruvian 

Ship 

334 

Edward  Clark 

C.  Mitchell  & Co 

Paragon  

. . . do  . . . 

309 

Henry  Bunker 

Rambler  

. . . do 

318 

William  Worth  2d 

Aaron  Mitchell 

South  America. 

. . do 

397 

Stephen  West 

Svren 

Sloop 

Gardner 

Thetis  

Schooner 

Brown  . 

Tarquin 

Ship  .... 

301 

Daniel  Bunker 

Thomas  ..  

...  do 

270 

Beniamin  F.  Coffin 

K.  Starbuck 

Washington  - - 

. . .do 

308 

Reuben  Swain  2d 

Zenas  Coffin 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ann  A Inlander 

Ship  

"Rates 

A llia.np.ft  __ 

..  .do 

Coffin 

Ship 

Paddock 

. . do  .... 

Smith 

William  C.  Nyo 

Brig  .... 

Aikin 

. . do  

llbr.ltmer 

Schooner 

-■  ..  Howland 

Ship  .... 

Eher  Clark  

Ship  .... 

Price 

do  .... 

Brock ...... 

George  Howland 

do  . . 

Tindall 

P.ric 

do 

Lawrenco 

Ship 

Rood 

Maria 

Sprague 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

Mexico 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Bay  of  Mexico 

C.  do  Verdes. . 
Brazil  


C.  do  Verdes. . 
Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

do 

. :..do 

Bay  of  Mexico 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


do 

Brazil 


C.  de  Verdes. . 
Pacific  Ocean . 

do  

do 

do 

do 


do 

do  ......... 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

Brazil  

Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 

do  

do 


South  Seas. . 1 - 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


Brazil 

South  Seas. . 

Patagonia  

Cape  de  Verde 

Mexico 

Pacific  Ocean . 


South  Seas. . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Seas. . - 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

do 

Pacifio  Ocean  . 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


tr 

a 

•iH 

a 

OQ 

<+H 

o 


J une  23 
June  23 
Jan.  16 


Dec.  18 

Jan.  24 

Oct.  31 
June  3 


May  28 
Sept.  3 
June  11 
J une  24 
Aug.  17 


cj 

"g 

(h 

aj 

«« 

o 


Mar.  19, 1825 
Deo.  23,  1824 
Dec.  — , 1823 
Aug.  2, 1822 


— , 1823 


Bbls 
1,  990 
444 
1,  810 
151 
1,  144 

190 


May  7 
June  3 
Dec.  20 


-Tan.  4 
J une  23 


Sept.  3 
Jan.  4 
July  18 
July  14 
Mar.  11 


Aug.  22 
Aug.  2 
Nov.  17 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  17 


Dec.  23,1824 


July  1, 1823 
Jan.  27,1826 

—,1824 

Dec.  27,1824 
Aug.  9, 1825 
Nov.  15, 1822 


—.1824 

Nov.  14, 1824 


Feb. 

May 


9, 1824 
4,  1823 


Jan.  9 
June  11 
Jan.  9 
May  13 


Jan.  9 
Dec.  18 
June  23 


May  — 
May  — 

Dec.  — 
May  — 
May  — 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  16 
Apr.  30 


Sept.  3 
Juno  — 


Nov.  — , 1822 
Julv  24,1825 
— 1 -,1824 
Oct.  20,1825 
Dec.  8, 1824 


July  3,1825 
Apr.  17, 1825 
Apr.  27, 1825 
Oct.  16, 1822 
Apr.  16, 1825 


Apr.  2, 1824 
Jan.  18,1825 
Mar.  22, 1824 
July  5,1823 


Sept.  13, 1822 


Feb.  26,182.' 


Apr.  — , 1 823 


Feb.  22,1823 
May  30, 1823 


May  — 
May  9 


June  14, 1823 
Apr.  — , 1824 


Nov.  26,  1823 
Dec.  8, 1824 
Apr.  27, 1823 
Dec.  —,1825 
June  23, 1823 

Apr.  21, 1825 


ft 

m 


444 


2,  42; 
1,  969 
2, 16 
1, 134 


1,  563 
372 


2, 17: 


Bbls. 

214 


214 


95 


Clean 


1,  059 


7C 
1,  954 
1,25' 
i,9i: 
1,  80', 


2,314 
2.  35 
2,  34. 


1,99 


2, 16' 
1,85 
1,  88 
121 


1( 


2,  054 


124 


® 

a 

o 

ft 

® 

rZ 


Lbs. 


1,  734 


1,  540 


12; 


2,  000 


1,  800 


2,  000| 


1,900 

550 

Full ' 


2,  050 
"*150 


Remarks. 


The  Boston  was  probably  transferred  to 
New  York  and  arrived  there  May  9,  1825. 

Returned  September  15,  1822,  with  290 
sperm,  and  sailed  again  November  12. 

No  report. 

Sold  650  barrels  at  River  Francisco,  at  75c. 
per  gallon,  and  refitted.  Samuel  Merry, 
second  mate,  lost  overboard,  1824. 

Built  1822  at  Haddam,  Conn. 


Sold  out  1825. 


On  this  voyage  and  on  this  ship  occurred 
the  most  horriblo  mutiny  that  is  re- 
counted in  the  annals  of  the  whale-fishery 
from  any  port  or  nation.  (See  History.) 

Barzillai  Luce,  first  mate,  drowned  1822. 

Manned  wholly  by  blacks. 

Built  1822  at  Scituate. 

Built  1822. 

A missing  ship,  supposed  to  have  been 
burned  at  sea  off  Japan ; all  on  board 
lost. 

Built  1822.  Sent  home  70  sperm. 


9,  OOP 


Built  1822  at  Haddam,  Conn. 


Returned  leaking  300  strokes  an  hour. 
Abandoned  at  sea  off  Barbadoes. 
Condemned  at  Oahu  1825. 


Condemned  at  Buenos  Ayres  December 
15, 1825. 

Belonged  to  Havre,  France. 

Brought  a cargo  of  elephant-oil. 

Captain  Clark  died  on  the  voyage.  Re- 
turned full.  Probably  owned  in  West- 
port. 

First  mate  killed  by  a whale. 

At  Newport  December  19. 

Probably  belonged  in  Fairhavcn. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1822. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Mercury 

Ship 

William  Austin 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Midas 

...  do  . . . 

Spooner .. 

Minerva 

Briii 

Daniel  Wood  

Mercator 

Ship 

Wood  . 

Massachusetts 

...  do 

Cathcart  . 

Milwood 

. . do 

Burgess 

Nautilus 

Brig 

Covill 

Planter 

. . do 

Hussey  . 

Phcenix 

Ship 

Worth 

Packet 

...do  ... 

Delano  . 

Pacific 

Whitfield 

Portia 

. . .do 

Ray 

Roflfiftft 

...  do 

Swain 

A ndrpw  P.nhnsnn 

Russell 

Coleman 

Telemnchus 

Schooner 

Lonir 

Timoleon 

Ship 

Charles  Starhuck 

Victory  

— Adams 

William  Rotck  . 

...  do 

Tobey 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

A maznn  . ...  _ 

Ship 

Eldredge .. 

Herald  

. . .do 

Neil 

Pi  n (In  a 

. . .do 

Townsend . . 

Stanton  

...  do 

Burtch 

Westport,  Mass. 

A Imy 

Brig 

Mayhew 

C!(Y1  n ml  m ft 

. . . do 

Seabury 

T ml  iistry  

...do  .... 

Parker  . 

7*0] ly  and  Pli  zji  _ 

Wilbur 

'X’ravfdlnr  

Phelps  

Boston,  Mass. 

A rdent  * 

Brig 

Samuel  Soper 

C#  ad  rnns  

Ship 

• 

Carv 

B.  Coffin 

Bridge  & Brown 

Schooner 

]7annfl]i  ar.d  Pliza 

Ship  .... 

Grozier 

Brig 

Cbok 

Schooner 

Paine 

J.  Russell 

Edgar  town,  Mass. 

Ship  ... 

Daggett 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Ship 

•2P0 

Pctor  C.  Myrick 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Schoonei 

Colby 

Beniamin  Knight 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brig 

Rcubon  Clasby 

N.  II.  Whaling  Co 

New  London,  Conn. 

Ship 

Smith 

. . do  .... 

Davis 

...  do  . . - . 

Bunker 

. . do  ... . 

Coit 

Bri  g 

Rico 

Thames 

...do 

Miller.. 

* Many  email  vessels  clearing  from  Boston 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Seas 

...  do 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

South  Sc-as 

Pacific  Ocean  . - 

...  do 

...  do 

Africa 

South  Seas  . . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Date — 


fcJO 

p 


GJ 

CC 

o 


Result  of  voyage. 


p 

C3 


Jan.  — 
Jan.  25 
June  — 
May  1C 


Mar.  11, 1825 
May  4, 1823 
Mar.  3,1823 
Aug.  7,  1824 


a 

p 

<u 

& 

02 


Bbls. 
2, 205 


837 

1,500 


May  — 
June  — 
May  — 


Dec.  5 


June  • 

June 

May 


Brazil 

do  i 

Pacific  Ocean 
....do  


West  Indies 

Mexico 

W.  Islands. . 


W.  Islands. 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Atlantic 

do 

West  Indies  . 
....do  


Jan.  31 


May  — 


Aug. 


Mar. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


July  6 


May  5,1823 
June  14, 1823 
Nov.  4, 1823 
Sept.  13, 1824 
Juno  17, 1823 
Apr.  — , 1823 
June  7,1824 


Mar.  19, 1825 
Juno  15, 1823 
Apr.  9,1823 
June  8, 1823 
June  2, 1824 


Tune  1G,  1323 
May  21,1823 
Mar.  lit,  1825 
Apr.  25,1824 


July  13,1823 
Aug.  21, 1823 
July  9,  1823 


o 

6 

'S 

£ 


® 

a 

o 

,P 

© 

P3 


Remarks. 


Bbls. 

71 

2, 100 

31 


380 
500 
2,  900 
ICO 


1,400 


, 1822 


Oct.  -,1822 


Full 

280 

245 

I,"  700 


1,800 


Lbs. 

572 


2,  000 


2, 205 
1,  700 


1,200 

1,  850 


280 

320 

400 


1,  G50 
1,300 


Dec.  7,1825 
Dec.  27,  1823 
Mar.  — , 1823 
Oct.  9, 4822 
Mar.  — , 1823 
Mar.  0 Oct.  — , 1822 


Fob.  6 


Sept.  10 


Atlantic Apr.  8 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Oct,  10 


Brazil July  1 

..do  -Tune  10 

Pacific  Ocean  . Oct.  17 

Brazil June  10 

....do June  9 

do  ... 

Oelonging,  undoubtedly,  to  Pro\  iucetow  n 


May  8, 1824  2, 300 


70 


200 


Full 


150 

50 

100 


Sept.  20, 1825 


Oct.  29,1825 


Mar.  23, 1823 
May  19, 1823 
Apr.  30,  1825 
Mar.  23,  1823 
May  20, 1823 
June  10,  1823 


2,  000 


1,  000 


Belonged  to  Havre. 


5, 068 


145 


2,  154 


99 


1,919 
1,  445 


Bought  for  New  Bedford  1810. 


Crew  badly  troubled  with  scurvy. 


Lost;  her  crew  were  taken  off  by  an  Eng- 
lish brig. 

Manned  by  blacks. 

On  the  next  voyage  of  the  Ardent  she  was 
wrecked  at  sea,  and  nine  of  the  crew  lost. 
The  captain  and  four  men  were  rescued 
by  a Now  York  packet. 

Last  reported  with  170  sperm. 


Built  1822. 


7,  000 
0,  900 


Built  1822. 


1,701  6,000 

779  

8081  3,  393 
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Tulle  slwieing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1822. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 


Andes 

Argonaut . . 
Fair  Helen . 
Gen.  Scott. . 
Hannibal. . . 

Ocean  

Octavia  

Thorn 


Eight  ships  sailed  from  Sag  Har- 
bor in  1822,  returning  in  1823  with 
1,842  sperm,  9,731  whale,  45,800 
pounds  bone. 


Stonington,  Conn. 


Hydaspe  . 
Hersilia . . . 


Salome 


Falmouth,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  T. 


Dawn  . . . 
Neptune 


Provincetovm,  Mass. 

Several  Provincetowu  vessels  are 
placed  under  the  head  of  Boston. 


Four  Brothers. .. 

Gen.  Jackson 

Hannah  & Eliza. 

Mary 

Neptune  

Olive  Branch 

Seventh  Son 

Sophronia  

Vesta 


Tiverton,  B.  I. 


Amstel. 


Rochester,  Mass. 


Pocahontas. 


Newport,  R.  I. 

Alliance 

George  and  Mary 


Boston,  Mass. 


Charles 


1823. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Aurora.  . 
Brothers 
Chili  .... 
Dove 


Dauphin 


Diana 
Equator . 
Falcon  .. 


Class. 


Ship  . . . 
..do  ... 
. do  . . . 
Brig... 
Ship  ... 
Sloop  . . 
Ship  . . . 
..do  ... 


Ship  ... 
. . do  ... 


Schoonei 


Ship  . . . 
..do  ... 


Schooner 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  .... 
. do  .... 

. do 

. . do 

. . do 

...do 


Brig  .... 
Brig  .... 


Ship  ... 
. . do  ... 


Ship  . .. 


Ship  ... 

340 

..do  .... 

250 

. do 

291 

Sloop  . . . 

Ship  ... 

273 

Brig  .... 

Ship  ... 

202 

297 

® 

tD 

cS 

g 

o 

H 


318 


Captain. 


Griffing 


Isaac  Sayre . 
Sayre 


G.  Post 


H.  Green 

Gardner. 


Peter  Paddack . 


116 


21( 


Gardner. 
Brown  .. 


Atkins. 


- Cook . 
.do 


Cook . .. 
Eider  .. 
Holmes 


Almy 


Johnson. 


James  C.  Swain 

Frederick  Winslow. 


Barna  Coffin 


Seth  Coffin,  jr 

James  Britton 

Frederick  Barnard. 
Collins 


Obed  Swain. 


Bunker 


Joseph  Barney 

Benjamin  C.  Chase. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


B.  Pendleton 


Clark  & Fowler. 
Bowen  & Ennis . 


Paul  Macy 

Samuel  Mitchell  & Bros 


J.  Winslow 

Gilbert  Coffin  & Sons 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


Brazil 

do 

....do 


Brazil 


Brazil 

....do 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Pacific  Ocean 
Patagonia  . . - 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . . 


U) 

3 

3 

CO 

«w 

o 


u 

r- 

e3 

o 


Mar.  5,1823 
Jan.  29,1823 
Judo  — , 1823 


llesult  of  voyage. 


a? 

04 

m 


o 

6 

*3 

£ 


May  31, 1823 


Bbls. 

ioo 


a 

o 

.a 

o 

"3 

A 


Remarks. 


Bbls. 
1,400 
1, 500 
1,450 


1,  000 


Lbs. 

li’ouol 


Sept.  — , ■ 


Jan.  — 
May  — 
Jan.  — 


Atlantic . 

do 

....do 


West  Indies 


Atlantic . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Brazil 


do 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 
Mexico 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Oct.  — 


1, 000  200 


Apr.  13, 1821 
Aug.  21, 1823 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


— , 1822 
, 1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 


Oct.  ■ 
Oct.  — 
Oct.  — 


1822 

1822 

1822 


2,  200 

70 


750 


50 

200 

180 

100 

100 


June  19, 1823 


July  6 


Oct.  2 
Aug.  24 
Apr.  15 


May  21, 1824 
Mar.  13, 1823 


Dec.  0 


Oct.  2 
Feb.  21 


Dec.  22, 1826 

May  17,1826 
Sopt.  9, 1823 

Jan.  28,1326 

Oct.  7,1824 
Feb.  5, 1826 


90 

60 

90 


2,  200 


1,000 


1 400  Built  1822. 


Last  reported  with  35  sperm. 


1,  55C 

1,7: 

200 


1,  560 


1,  421 


Clean 


Condemnedat  Kio  Janeiro  1823orl824. 

to  New  Bedford  182G.  . 

Tbe  Dove  sailed  again  in  *823 ; arrived  a 
1 Philadelphia  August  27  1824,  with  130 
cmerm  and  2 live  sea-elephants. 

Thomas  Clark,  2d  mate,  killed  by  a whale 
May,  1824. 

Sold  to  Now  Bedford  1826. 

Lost  on  the  island  of  Ohiteroa. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1823. 

Nantucket , Mass. — Continued. 
Factor 


Hesper 

Indus  

Independence  . . 
Improvement  .. 

Pacific 

Rose 

Reaper 

Swift 

South  America. 
Urchin  


New  Bedford , Mass. 


Ann  Alexander 

Ship  . . . 

Rnnrbon  

Benezet  

Charles 

Onm.  Rodgcra  

Brig  ... 
Ship  . . . 
. . . do  . . . 

Dragon 

Brig  ... 
. . do  . . . 

Elizabeth  

Enterprise 

Ship  . . . 
...do  ... 

Crfinri  Return  

...do  ... 

T.yra  _ 

. do  . . . 

Mary 

Martha - 

Brig  . . . 
Ship  . . . 
. . do  . . . 

ATnria  Thorsoa. 

. . do  . . . 

Mill™  

...do  ... 

"Pacific  --  - 

...do  ... 

..do  ... 

Rhohn  Ami  

. . do  . . . 

President 

Brig 
Sehoonei 
Ship  . . . 

. . do  . . . 

Packet  - 

Richmond  _ 

. do  ... 

. do  ... 

Westport,  Mass. 

Columbus 

Brig  . . . 
. . do  . . . 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ship  . . . 
...do  ... 

...do  ... 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

...do  ... 

. . do  ... 

Gen.  Scott 

Brig  • - - 

Hannibal . 


Marcus . . 
Octavia . 
Ocean  . . . 


Thorn . 
Union 


New  London , Conn. 
Com.  Perry 


Class. 


Ship 


..do 
..do  , 
..do 
. .do 
. do 
..do 
. . do 
. .do 
. . do 
Brig 


. do  . 

. do  .. 

Sloop 


Ship 

. .do 


Ship  ... 


® 

a 

a 

o 

H 


299 


247 

26. 

311 

256 

314 

350 

33f 

451 

39" 


✓ 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

John  Maxcy  ... .... 

W 1 1 1 i n.m  nhaso 

J.  J.  Barney 

V.  Hussey  &.  Bros 

William  Whippey 

Aaron  Mitchell ... 

A lhert,  Clark 

Paul  Mitchell  & S »ns  .. 
L.  <fe  J.  Starbuck 

A lexnnder  Rnmsdell 

Frederick  Arthur  — 

Gardner  &.  Swift 

Oil  ml  wide 

Oovoll 

Rotes 

Rlnokmor  _ 

Onrdnor 

( 'hnso  . _ 

Terry 

Whitfield 

Tilton 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 
.Tospjih  Rot  oh  

Charles  Starbuck 

Brock 

Neil 



Sayre  

■ - - - 

Smit  i> 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


bo 

a 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Doc.  20 

...  do  

Feb.  21 

Brazil 

J une  23 

Pacific  Ocean 

Aug.  5 

Brazil 

Aug.  S 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Nov.  25 

do  

Aug.  12 

....do 

Oct.  2 

do 

June  5 

Brazil 

Aug.  21 

do 

June  2 

do 

June  10 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  30 

Brazil 

Aug.  27 

do - 

July  — 

...  do 

July  — 

Cape  do  Verdes 

Aug.  27 

Brazil 

Dec.  14 

...  do 

June  — 

do 

South  Seas 

Brazil 

May  29 

do  

...  do  

July  26 

do 

Aug.  1 

do 

May  — 

do 

do  

J une  23 

Cape  do  Verdes 

South  Soas.  .. 

June  — 

Brazil 

Dec.  14 

do 

Juno  — 

. . . do 

July  — 

Pacific  Ocean 

J an.  8 

Mexico 
Africa . 


Brazil 

..do  ... 
Patagonia 


Brazil. 


Oct.  20 


July  20 


CO 

ci 
> 
•F— < 

u 

G 

«4H 

O 


Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 


11, 1825 

21. 1824 
7, 1826 

17. 1825 

23. 1826 
9,  1825 

10. 1826 
28, 1825 
14, 1824 


Apr.  10, 1824 
July  28,  1824 

Apr."  ii,"  1824 
May  29, 1824 


June  6, 1824 
Apr.  25, 1824 
Apr.  — , 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia 

Atlantic 


Brazil. 

do 


Juno  3 
May  31 

May  31 


May  31 


July  9 


Apr. 

Apr. 

July 

June 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Dec. 


23. 1824 
25,  1824 
25,  1824 

4, 1824 

21. 1824 

18.1824 

27. 1824 
14, 1823 


Mar.  22,  1824 
Apr.  10,  1825 
May  10, 1824 
Juno  6,1824 
Aug.  6, 1825 


Nov.  11,1824 


May  2,1824 
May  14, 1824 
May  22, 1824 


Apr.  30,  1824 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

£ 

<D 

aS 


Bbls. 


1,081 


o 

d> 

*03 

£ 


Bbls. 


1,  875 

i,  766 
2, 160 
1,854 
3, 12G 
54 


1,500 

i.’ioo 

456 

116 


1,  427 


1,600 

1,600 


280 


1,900 

Full 


1,000 

2,  500 


1,  900 

1,  700 

2,  200 
2,(00 
2,  000 
1,500 


12C 

2,200 

”230 


© 

a 

o 

o 

£ 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


2,  200 

1,  380 

2,  519 
1, 150 


150 


May  31, 1824 

Jan.  29,1825 
June  5, 1825 


May  31, 1824 


Apr.  25, 1824 


50 

1,  800 


44 


2,  000 
Full. 
1,300 


9,314 


1,450 
”350 
i’700 
1,  400 

1,504  12,000 


Took  a full  cargo (1,816  sperm)  ; sprung  a 
leak  off  Cape  Horn  and  threw  overboard 
800  barrels.  Put  into  Rio  Janeiro  and 
was  condemned;  balance  of  oil  shipped 
home. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1825. 

Broken  up  1824. 

Lost  on  Eel  Point,  Nantucket,  1825. 

Built  1823,  at  Rochester. 

Built  1823. 


Of  Havre. 


Last  reported  with  2,000  whale. 


Sold  a largo  part  of  her  cargo,  and  returned 
with  coffee,  sugar,  and  specio. 

Brought  homo  some  bone. 

Lost  her  mast  off  Sandy  Ilook ; was  towed 
into  Now  York. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S33. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

•Ton  ps 

R.  Smith 

Pizarro  _ __  

Lice 

Thames  

±JL  Ltr> 

do 

Youuc  

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A rd  mi  t - . - 

Bri« 

Soper  

Fonr  RrotherH  

Sophronia  

do 

Boston , Mass. 

Onslow  . . _ 

Holmes 

Newport , It.  I. 

A f ins  . 

Ship 

Abraham  Gardner  . . 

Caleb  Greene 

Prov.dence,  R.  I. 

Smith 

Britr 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aaron  Paddack 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Ship 

do 

Tilton 

1834. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ship  .... 

421 

301 

Samuel  Bunkor 

Peter  Coffin 

Griffin  Barney 

229 

A Ivan  P.wer 

318 

290 

do 

313 

Nathaniel  Fitzgerald. . 

290 

. do  ... . 

280 

Abraham  Swain 

Chris.  Mitchell  <fe  Co  . . . 

. do 

310 

Obed  Starbuck 

J.  & L.  Starbuck 

. . do  .... 

351 

Franklin  Chase 

Val.  Hussey  & Bro 

328 

. do 

354 

Alex.  D.  Bunkor  

S.  Mitchell  & Bro 

391 

William  Chadwick. . . 

341 

Sea  Lion 

. .do  ... 

301 

333 

Alexander  Lussell  . . . 

John  B.  Macy 

Spartan  .....  

South  America 

. do  ... 

397 

2or 

Jl noraa.s  aq  

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A 1 1 

tiVdn 

do 

Coffin  

Win.  L.  Rotch  & Co  ... 

do  . . . . 

Russe  1 

J.  <fc  J.  Howland 

Com.  Lodgers 

..  do  .... 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


Africa 


Africa 


Brazil . 


© 

ti) 

15 

73 

G 

O 

o 

*3 

co 

‘£m 

M 

d 

a 

f-. 

O) 

03 

13 

03 

13 

cm 

£ 

o 

o 

m 

June  15 
July  13 


Result  of  voyage. 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 


Pacific  Oceau 

do 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 


Jan.  — 


Jan.  16 


Apr.  11, 1824 
June ‘25, 1824 
— , 1824 


fio 

....do 

do 

...  do 
...  do 

do 

do 

do 


July  24 
June  14 
July  4 

July  24 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  22 
June  30 
July  11 
Dec. 
Sept. 


Bbls. 


Bbls. 
1,  828 
1,011 
653 


Feb.  8, 1824 


May  31, 1824 


160 


1824 


Dec.  20, 1825 


June  17, 1827 
Apr.  29, 1825 
Aug.  8, 1826 

May  15, 1826 

Apr.  16,  1827 
May  25, 1827 
Apr.  26, 1827 
Oct.  19,1826 
Nov.  — , 1827 


Nov.  4 .. 


do  . 

do  . 

...do  . 
Brazil. 
do  . 


Pacific  Ocean 
Brazil.  - . / 


Sept.  1 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Nov.  22 
Aug.  8 


Nov.  22 
Nov.  22 


do 


Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

. . . .do 

Brazil. 


Mar.  12, 1827 
Mar.  3, 1827 
Dec.  11,1827 

— , 1825 

Aug.  12, 1825 

Jan.  14, 1827 


June  25  Aug.  8,1825 


June  6 


Full 


2,  841 
16C 
421 

2,01 


2,  22: 
1,61 
4 

2,  000 

2,  080 


1,450 


Lbs. 


4,  656 
2,  379 


1,  600 


2,  250 
2,615 
1,  33:. 


200 


2,116 


84 

1,400 

1,0841 


June  21, 1825 
Apr.  19, 1827 
Dec.  3,1827 
July  — 1 182° 


10C 
2,  00f 
2,  000 


l,00( 

1,  550 
i,‘700 


Remarks. 


Wrecked  at  sea;  Captain  Soper  and  four 
men  survived. 


Fell  in  with  sloop  Ocean,  of  Sag  Tlarbor, 
dismasted,  and  towed  her  into  N ew  \ ork. 


Captain  Paddack  was  drowned  in  March, 
1824. 

Last  reported  witli  1,250  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  1,650  sperm. 


Captain  Ewer  was  killed  while  cutting  in 
the  last  whale. 

Lost  on  Huakeine  Island,  1825  or  1826. 


Captain  Chase  died,  outward  bound.  Sold 

Lost  on  Feejce  Islands,  18|-;("'\viflhK 
deredbv  the  natives,  except  M lllia  J1  . 
Cary,  who  escaped  after  sevcial  jea  s 
imprisonment  among  them. 


1825. 

Sound  oJlierwaj  11»noo  to  Nantucket, 
1825. 

Sold,  1825. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Namo  of  vessel. 


1824. 


Class. 


© 

sx 

Cw 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


© 

H 


New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 


Charles 

Dragon  . . 

Elizabeth 

Francis 

George  and  Martha 
George  and  Susan  . . 

Good  Return 

Independence 

Indian  Chief 

Martha 

Minerva 

Milwood 

Minerva  Smyth 

Midas  

Pacific 

Pbcenix 

Parnasso 

President 

Roscoe  

Richmond 

Russell 

Swift 


Ship  . . . 
Brig  . . . 
. . do 
Ship 
..do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 
...do  .. 
..do  ... 
Brig  .. 
.do 
Brig  . . . 
Ship  ... 
. do  . . . 
. . do 
. do  ... 
. . do 
. do  . ... 
Brig... 
Ship  ... 
--do 
.do 
..do  ... 


Brayton  

Shearman  

Blackmer 

Paddock  

Randall 


J.  A.  Parker 


tJpham 

Terry 

Ray  

Hathaway 

Reed 

Gifford  

Burgess  . . . 

Daniel  McKenzie 

Spooner  . . . 

Potter 

Stetson. . . . 

Corel  1 

Tilton 

\Y  orth 

Charles  Coveil . .. 

Coleman  . . 

Allen 


G.  Howland 


T.  S.  & N.  Hathaway. . . . 


Seth  Russell  & Sons 

Cornelius  Grinnell 

S.  Russell  & Sons  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 


S.  Russell  & So n 8 


Andrew  Robeson  

I.  Howland, jr.,  & Co... 


T.  S.  & N.  Hath  rway  . . . 


Triton 

Timoleon 

Victory  

William  Rotch 

Winslow 

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet. 


Edgartown,  Mass. 


Apollo. 
Almira . 


Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Amazon  . . 
Columbus 


Fly  mouth.  Mass. 
Mayflower 

New  London,  Conn. 


Com.  Perry. 

Jones  

Neptune  ... 
Stonington  . 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Argonaut  . 
Fair  Helen 
Hannibal  . 
Octavia  . . . 

Thorn 

Union 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dawn 

Diana 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 
Susquehannah  


Ship  . 
. . . do  . 
. . . do  . 
. . do  . 
. . . do  . 
. . . do  . 


Ship 
. . . do 


Ship 

. . .do 


Ship 


Ship 
. .do 
. . do 
. .do 


Ship 
. . do 
. . do 
. . do 
.do 
. . do 


Ship 
. . . do 


Ship 


‘270 

338 

2N, 

351 


James  Swain 

Charles  Starbuck 

Taber 

Adams 

Clark 

Briggs 


Daggett . . 
Osborne . . 


Adams . 
Brock  . . 


Harris 


I.  Smith 

R.  Smith 

Coit  

Gardiner 


Howland 


Sayre 


Gardner. 


George  Drew. 


Joy 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 
I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 


W.  R.  Rotch  &Co  ... 
Charles  W.  Morgan.. 
John  A.  Parker 


Thomas  Hazard. 


Commercial  Bank. 


*It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  “take”  of  bone  is  given  ; generally  in  these 
admits.  For  several  years  the  prico  of  this  article  was  so  low  that  many  masters  would  not  encumber 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date- 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Cape  fie  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Coast  of  Africa 

Brazil. 

Cape  de  Verdes 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Brazil 

do 

...do 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Brazil. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


South  Seas . . . 

do  . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Brazil 

do 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


br 

a 

‘c5 

GQ 

o 


May  4 
Oct.  — 


June  26 


July  30 
Aug-  — 


Oh 

O 


July  2,1827 
May  19,1826 
Apr.  5, 1825 


Juno  2,1825 
Feb.  8, 1827 
June  27,  1825 
Dec.  2, 1827 


June  25 
May  7 


June  6 


July  — 
July  30 
Dec.  1 


Dec.  1 


Dec.  7 
Sept.  13 


Juno  27 


Dec.  10 


July  1 
June  27 
June  7 
Sept.  9 


do 


Not.  — 


May  27, 1825 
Sept.  4, 1825 
May  9,1825 
Apr.  3,1827 
Apr.  25, 1825 
Mar.  9,  1827 
Aug.  6,1827 
Juno  9, 1825 
Apr.  5, 1825 
Feb.  10,1827 
Apr.  II,  1825 
Dec.  — , 1827 
Feb.  13,1827 


Juno  27, 1825 
Juno  27, 1825 

, 1825 

Feb.  -,1827 
Apr.  12,1825 
Mar.  8,  1827 


Mar.  31, 1827 
Dec.  14, 1826 


Result  of  voyage. 


c 

© 

a 


o 

© 

.a 


libl.s.  Bbls 
1,900 
350  650 


150 

2,  200 


2,  200 


800 
2, 070 


2, 150 


2,  400 


2,  400 

3,  000 


1,900 

Full 

2,300 


© 

a 

o 

as 

£ 

75 

aq 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


13, 000 


Full. 
2,  200 
330 


2,  000 


222 

72 


1,650 
1,7  50 


1,465 

1,862 


1,  950 
1,350 

2,  700 


May  8, 1825 


May  27, 1827 


May  11, 1825 
May  1, 1825 
June  29, 1825 
Feb.  15,1827 


June  — , 1825 
June  22, 1825 


June  6, 1825 


Aug.  31, 1827 


Mar.  13  | Sept.  — , 1825 


Full 
2,  300 


2,  300 


53 

69 


2,  093 


2,  300 


10487 


5,418 

8,  888 


Full 


1,  767 

2,  141 
1,575 


1,700 
2,  060 


2,  000 


Reported  June,  1825,  with  1,600  sperm. 

Last  reported  310  sperm. 

Last  reported  1,500  whale. 

Roturned  in  October,  damaged  by  a gale. 


Last  reported  with  2.150  sperm. 

The  ship  sailed  under  command  of  Capt. 
John  Pink  ham,  who,  with  two  of  this 
crew,  was  killed  by  a whale  in  August, 
1824.  The  voyage  was  continued  under 
Mr.  Allen. 

Captain  Starbuck  died  on  the  voyage. 

Last  reported  May  25, 1824, 1,500  whale. 


Last  reported  1,600  whale. 


Last  reported  1,100  whale. 

Last  reported  1,800  whale. 
Last  reported  1,400  whale. 


Lost  on  Peru,  December  1,  1827.  Captain 
Drew  died  at  sea  J uly  18-5. 


early  times  no  report  of  bone  occurs  in  the  papers, 
their  ships  with  it. 


and  the  record  is  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S24. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  anil  Albert  _ 

Ship  ... 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Atlas 

Ship  ... 

Gardner. 

Caleb  Greene 

Frederick  Augustus 

. . do  ... 

Joseph  Earl 

Whittou  & Buggies 

Westport,  Mass. 

A 1 m v . 

Brig 

— Mahew 

1S25. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlantic  

Ship  . . . 

321 

.John  ,T.  Onrdner  

Barclay 

301 

Peter  (Inffin  . 

Cyrus 

328 

David  Harris  . 

Eagle 

335 

Ren  j A . Coleman  . . 

Simeon  Starbnck 

Foster  

317 

Kdy  flofliii 

Paul  Mitchell  &.  Sons. .. 

Franklin 

309 

Tli  a d d en  s Coflfi  n 

Georgo  ... 

359 

Ganges. 

265 

Gideon  Gardner. .... 

Globe 

do  .. 

293 

Reuben  Swain,  2d 

Golden  Farmer 

29-1 

Genr<re  Joy  

Harvest. 

360 

Riehiird  Mney 

V.  Hussey  & P.  H.  Folge- 

Independence  

332 

William  Plasket  .. 

John  .Jay  ..... 

217 

A levnnder  Drew 

.Tnpsjn  . 

332 

Shnb^el  Dbase 

Paul  Mitchell  & Sons 

Kingston 

312 

Alexander  Perry 

Lydia.  ...  

325 

David  Swain,  2d  

Zenas  Coffin 

\T fi,ri ji  

do  .. 

365 

Deorge  W.  Gardner  . . 

315 

Rar7.il la, i Swain 

Oopn.Ti  

. do 

349 

Timothy  Fitzgerald 

do 

334 

A 1 exim d er  M n ey 

Prpftiflftnt,  

..do  ... 

293 

Henry  Winslow  . 

Planter 

. . do 

340 

Henry  Bunker  

Pnrno'OTi  __ 

. do  . . . 

309 

David  N.  Edwards  . . . 

‘Rambler  

. do  . . . 

318 

William  Worth.  2d  .. 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Sarah  Porter 

Sloop  . . . 

C Cathcart 

| 

W eymonth  

Shi  p . . . 

329 

t McC  leave 

Moses  Ha  rris 

^Vfitthin  <rton  

do  . . 

308 

George  Kelley 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Pnenliont.na  

Ship  ... 

350 

Frederick  Chase 

Elijah  Swift  

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A mi  A le zander 

Ship 

21 1 

HiPman ..... 

Rrig  . . . 

T.  It, on .... ...... 

do  . . 

do  

Ship 

Potter  

Benjamin  Rodman 

do  . . . 

Bussell  ... 

J.  & J.  Howland  . 

rv>m  Deeat-nr  __ 

do  . . . 

247 

Wood 

do  . 

do  . . . 

Nve 

William  C.  Nye 

. do 

408 

do  ... 

Brock 

George  Howland 

do 

275 

Do  veil 

. do 

247 

j Smith 

Peter  Barney  

do  . . . . 

i Weeks 

T n dependence 

. . . do 

Perry 

T.  S.  <fc  N.  Hathaway  . - 

. . do  . . . . 

Jov  

J.  & J.  Howland 

do 

Tobey 

S.  & C.  Bussell 

\fnrthn, 

. do  

271 

Sheffield  Reed 

S.  Bussell  &.  Sons  

Morcury 

William  Austin 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 
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Date — 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Brazil 


tc 

c3 

CO 

o 


July  — 


cs 

M 

aj 

Sh 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

QJ 

P. 

xn 


Bbls. 


o 

o 

es 

> 


Bbls. 


® 

a 

o 

.p 

A 

13 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Probably  a Havre  ship.  Reported,  1825,  as 
of  Philadelphia,  with  1,400  barrels  whalo. 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 


May  17,  1825 
Dec.  11, 1826 


2,  000 


Full 


Mexico 


July  17,1825 


200 


Last  reported  with  1,800  whalo. 

Second  Mate  Robert  Collins  and  boat’s 
crew  lost  while  fast  to  a whale,  January 
18, 1825. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

....do  

...  do 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 


June  27 
J illy  2 
July  9 
Dec.  5 
June  7 
July  17 
June  10 
Juno  16 
i June  13 


Mar.  21, 1828 
J une  17, 1826 
J une  2, 1828 
May  14,1828 
Oct.  16,  1827 
Nov.  17,  1827 
Dec.  13,1827 
Nov.  20, 1827 
May  — , 1828 


do 

do 

do 

do 


Aug.  1 4 
Oct.  7 
Oct,  30 
Dec.  3 


Apr.  4, 1828 
May  8,1828 
Aug.  8,1828 
Mar.  21, 1828 


2, 165 


2,  037 
2,  269 
2,  291 
2,  037 
1,  562 
1,  C65 
2, 105 

1,685 
2, 158 
1,  850 
910 


1,946 

39 



12 

69 





do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Dec.  20 
June  7 
Sept.  28 
July  17 
Aug.  4 


Mar.  18, 1829 
Mar.  11, 1828 
Aug.  13, 1828 
June  2,1828 
Feb.  22,1828 


2, 134 
2,117 
2,281 
2,  269 
2,  437 


88 


do 

— do 

do 

do 

do 


Aug.  2 
June  8 
Juno  27 
Sept.  30 
Nov.  16 


May  18,1828 
Dec.  14,1827 
Apr.  22, 1828 
Mar.  21, 1828 


1,807 
2.  285 

1,  597 

2,  322 


do 

Shoals ^ 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


July  18 


Sept.  6 
July  10 
July  17 


Nov  20, 1828 
Aug.  19,  1825 
Sept.  10,  1825 
July  6, 1825 
Apr.  5, 1825 


1,  875 


25 


2,  048 
2,  027 


Partly  sheathed  with  leather. 

Built  at  Duxbury,  1825. 

Partly  sheathed  with  leather. 

Sold  out  and  went  to  Buenos  Ayres.  1828; 
broken  up  there. 

Built,  1825,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Lost  mate;  second  mato  died  of  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  captain. 

Partly  sheathed  with  leather. 


John  Hackleton,  second  mate,  killed  by  a 
whale,  1826. 

Lost  first  mate,  Paul  Bunker. 


Sunk  at  sea  a few  days  after  leaving  Oahu, 
1828;  crew  taken  off  by  the  Rosalie,  of 
Newport;  had  2,100  sperm. 


Lost  first  mate,  David  Starbuck. 


do 


May 


1827 


2, 100 


Brazil 

Africa 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Aug.  — 
June  19 
July  27 
Dec.  19 
Oct,  30 
June  22 
Sept.  — 


May  — 
July  — 
Sept.  — 


do Juno  — 

do July  — 

...do  

do I Jan.  3 


May  — 


, 1826 


Sept, 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

July 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

May 


-,  1826 

13. 1828 

3. 1827 

12. 1829 
21, 1828 
— , 1829 

26. 1827 
— , 1826 

9,  1826 

17. 1828 
30, 1827 
16,  1828 

5. 1828 


700 


Fnll. 
2,  000 
1,300 
2,000 


2,  000  . 

”350 
2,  000 
2,  200 
2,  200 
1,700 


June  2,1826 
Dec.  30,  1827 


2,  485 


200 


1,900 


Dismasted  in  a gale,  Sept,  7, 1826. 


Last  reported  with  2,100  sperm. 


Captain  Taber  died  April,  1825;  Tobey  took 

command. 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1835. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Mil  wood 

Missouri 

Minerva 

Maria 


Midas 

Mercator 

Parnasso ; 

Persia 

Phoenix 

Pocahontas 

Pocahontas 

Richmond 

Triton  

Victory  

Winslow 

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Charleston  Packet 

Herald 

Pindus 

Stanton  


Edgartown,  Mass. 


John 

Loan 

President 


Rosalie. 


Warren,  JR.  I. 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

Fair  nelen 

Hannibal 

Marcus 

Octavia 

Union 


New  London,  Conn. 

Connecticut 

Com  Perry 

Jones  

Neptune 


Dartmouth,  Mass. 
By  Chance 

Westport,  Mass. 

Industry  

President 


Hope  — 
Alliance. 
Fortuno . 


Boston,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


Class. 


Ship 
. . do 
Brig 
Ship 


Ship  .... 

..do 

. do 

. . do 

..do 

Brig  .... 

Ship 

..do 

. . do 

..do 

..do 

. . do 


Ship  .... 

Brig 

Ship 

. . do 

. do  ... . 


Ship 

. . . do  — 
Brig 


Ship 


Ship 

..do  ... 
.do  ... 
..do  ... 

. . do  ... 


Ship  ... 
. do  . . . 
. . do  . . . 
. .do 


Brig 


Brig  .... 
Brig 


Ship 

Ship 

Ship 


© 

bfl 

rt 

a 

a 

o 

H 


253 


202 

320 

230 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Sampson  . 
Whitfield 
Gifford  .. 
Joy 


208 


Lawrence  . . 

Covell 

Barnard 

Stetson 

Johnson 

Chaso 

Abraham  Gardner 

Ivory  C.  Albert. 

■ — Taber 

Chaso 


Whittens 

Jabez  Delano  . .. 

Burtcli . .. 

Neal 


S.  Russell  & Sons. 


Cornelius  Grinnell 
Samuel  Rodman  ... 


John  A.  Parker 
G.  Grinnell,  jr. .. 


J.  A.  Hawes. 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 
do 


W.  Delano 


Daggett . 
Daggett . 
Pease  . . . 


Gardner. 


Howell 
Green .. 
Sayre  .. 
Griffin  . 
Griffin  . 


Chester 


I.  Smith.  .. 
R.  Smith  . 
C.  Holmes 


Chase 


Parker . 
Tilton. . 


James  C.  Swain. 


Swain . 


B.  Rodman. 
D.  Collin  . . . 


Clarke  & Bush . 
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Whaling- 

ground. 


Brazil 

do 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean 


Date — 


to 

a 


CO 


ej 

£ 

G 

C3 

CM 

O 


•Tnlv  — 


Sept. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Cape  de  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

South  Seas 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


South  Seas. .. 

Guinea 

Brazil 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean 


— do  . 
...  do  . 
Guinea 


Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

...do 

South  Seas. 

Brazil 

do 


Nov.  17 
Aug. 
Aug.  — 
Jan.  6 


Jan.  22 
July  ■ 
Sept. 
Aug.  ■ 
Aug.- 


Aug. 
May  19 
June  C 
June 


Sept.  ■ 


May  26 


Pacific  Ocean 
— do 

Brazil 

— do 


Africa 


C.  do  Verdes.. 
Africa 


Pacific  Ocean 


— do 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


June  29 
July  24 
June  29 
July  24 


Aug.  29 


Jan.  — 


Dec.  31 


June  7, 1826 


Apr.  14, 1827 
Mar.  21, 1828 


Mar.  21, 1828 
Mar.  7,1823 


Aug.  21, 1826 


Aug.  — 1826 
Aug.  23, 1827 


July  20, 1827 


Aug.  25, 1826 


Oct.  6, 1828 


June  1, 1826 


Apr.  22,  1828 


June  25, 1826 


May  — , 1826 
May  — , 1826 


May  26, 1827 
June  30, 1827 
May  14, 1826 
May  28, 1826 


Sept.  16, 1826 


Oct.  19,1826 
May  1, 1826 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

£ 

vf 


Bbls. 


800 
1,  300 


1,700 


1,900 


670 


153 
2,  06; 


450 


2,100 


400 


2,211 


Bbls. 

1,  800 


1,870 


1,400 


© 

a 

o 

r = 

© 

-3 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


11, 389 


Plus  is  the  “old”  Maria  which  has  already 
performed  (1828)  four  voyages  to  London, 
three  to  Brazil  Banks,  one  to  Indian 
Ocean,  ono  to  Falkland  Islands,  and  fif- 
teen to  the  Pacific  since  1783. 


Captain  Barnard  was  left  at  Oahu  sick. 
Last  reported  with  1,200  sperm. 


Reported  in  1826  with  1,350  sperm. 


June  11, 1828 


Mar.  12,  1829  Full 


2,110 
1,  731 
60 
28 


350 


340 

590 


1,585 


400 

600 


54 


2,  107 
697 


2,  300 


9,  000 


Last  reported  with  1,400  sperm. 


Six  of  the  crew  died  on  the  voyage. 


17 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1826. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Barclay 

Ship  ... 

301 

Constitution 

...do  ... 

3P 

Clarkson 

. . . do  . . . 

380 

Congress 

. . do  . . . 

339 

Dauphin 

. . . do  .... 

273 

Enterprise 

. do  . . . 

413 

Independence 

John  Adams 

...do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 

311 

268 

Martha 

. . do 

273 

Otter 

Brig  ... 

165 

Orion  

...  do  ... 

354 

Omega 

. . .do  ... 

363 

Phobe  

. . do 

379 

Pacific 

. . .do 

314 

Phenix 

...  do 

323 

Rose .... 

. . .do  ... 

350 

Reaper .... 

. . .do  ... 

338 

Swift,  - 

...  do 

45( 

Susan 

. . .do  ... 

349 

Statira - 

...do  ... 

346 

New  Bedford , Mass. 

Ann  Alexander 

Ship 

211 

America  

Brig 

149 

( '{in  ton  . 

Ship  ... 
...  do 

40- 

rolnmhns  _ 

Fqnatnr  - - 

. . do  ... 

262 

Emilv  . 

Brig  . . . 

87 

Elizabeth 

Brig... 

83 

George  and  Martha 

Ship 

275 

TT  pctov  

. . . (io  ... 

380 

TT  y rl.TSpo  

. . do 

312 

TTnpo  

...  do  . . 

316 

TTownor  

. . do  . . . 

247 

Brig  ... 
Ship  ... 

. . do  ... 

165 

T.iOn’nn  

30-. 

Mil  wood  . . 

25" 

. . .do  ... 

271 

...  do  ... 

320 

...  do  ... . 

370 

Pj\rnn«flft -• 

. . .do  ... 

236 

...do  ... 

210 

291 

...  do  ... 

295 

...  do  ... 

311 

...do 

346 

. .do  ... 

268 

321 

Young  Phoenix 

Fairlmven , Mass. 

...  do  ... 

371- 

Amazon 

Ship  . . . 

318 

( Jharleston  Packet 

Brig  ... 

144 

Tierald  

Ship  ... 
...do  ... 

26,2 

243 

. . do  . . . 

. do  . . . 

193 

Brig  ... 

138 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Bv  Chance 

Brig 

107 

William  Thacher 

...  do 

1 4 < 

New  London , Conn. 

A 11 11  AI  HP  1 ol  ....••••••  •■■■•*  ••••■'  m m m m 

Ship 

368 

338 

Is  cptune  ------ - --  --  - - --  --  - - --  --  - - - - * 

...  do 

285 

Captain. 

1 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Jnap.ph  Ttorney _ _ 

• 

Tanfl.n  C ha  aft  

Benjamin  Worth,  2d. . . 
Benjamin  F.  Hussey  . 
Ohcd  Swain  

Philip  H.  Folger 

Gilbert  Cofliu  & Sons  . . 
do 

\Villi:i.ni  Whippoy  .. 

/ . 

T*oni  Ca/rclnor  

IxOb’t  S Cathnart, . _ 

Alfred  Alloy 

A 1 1 pn  Tilton 

T.  Hussey  & Sons  

Mica jah  Swain 

David  Baker 

Chris.  Mitchell  & Co  .. 
Paul  Mitchell  & Sons  . 

Benjamin  F.  Coffin 

Paul  Gardner  & Sons  . . 

Frederick  Swain 

Pptfvr  Coffin 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Walter  Hillman  

Ebenezer  Hathaway  . . 

George  Howland 

T.  S.  & N.  Hathaway  . . . 

Brock 

Stephen  Howland,  jr. . 
Leonard  West 

Samuel  Rodman 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Coombs  &,  Crocker 

David  Coffin  

George  Ramsdell -. 

Ezra  Smith,  jr  

Henry  Pease 

William  Hussey 

lion  hen  F Coffin 

John  C.  Haskell  - 

George  Howland 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

J.  A.  Parker 

Ellis  C.  Eldridge 

Seth  Russell  & Sons  . . . 
. . do 

Joseph  Spooner 

J.  Coggeshall,  jr 

Abraham  Gardner 

Reuben  Creasy 

Clement  P.  Covell 

Latham  Cross 

Obed  Cathcart 

George  Crocker.  

Simeon  Price 

I.  Howland, jr.,  & Co... 

Joseph  Rotch 

D.  R.  Greene 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  .. 

J.  A.  Parker 

Joseph  R'-tch 

John  A.  Parker 

Jabez  Delano,  jr 

Warren  Delano. 

Barzillai  S.  Adams 

Asa  Swift 

John  E.  Coggeshall. . . 
David  Collins 

P.  Gray 

William  T.  Hawes 

Davis 
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sailivg  from  American- ports—  Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Of  sailing. 

Of  ai  rival. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  29 

Nov.  19,  1829 

do 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  13,  1827 

do 

Sept.  29 

June  14, 1830 

do 

Sept.  29 

May  2, 1829 

ilo 

Afar  14  ISOO 

...  do 

Aug.  1 

Mar.  7,  1829 

do 

Nov.  8 

May  19,  1829 

do 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  15, 1828 

do 

Jan.  13 

Ajir.  22,  1828 

Africa 

June  27 

Aug.  20, 1827 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

A ug.  24 

June  15, 1829 

do 

Aug.  28 

Dec,  26,  1829 

do 

Sept.  6 

Feb.  4, 1830 

do 

Nov.  4 

Mar.  8, 1829 

do 

Dec.  27 

June  22, 1829 

do 

June  4 

Mar.  30, 1828 

do 

N ov.  8 

June  23, 1829 

...do 

Jan.  6 

Apr.  21, 1828 

do 

Aug.  21 

Oct.  27,1829 

do 

Sept.  6 

June  9, 1829 

Brazil 

July  25 

Juno  21, 1827 

Atlantic 

Nov.  18 

May  4,  1828 

Brazil 

May  12 

June  29, 1827 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

r . 

Jan.  7, 1829 

Atlantic 

June  12 

Apr.  22, 1828 

do 

Aug.  9 

Dec.  24. 1827 

Africa 

Aug.  26 

Aug-  4;  1827 

Brazil 

July  18 

— , 1827 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Aug.  18 

Apr.  13, 1829 

Brazil 

June  3 

Apr.  25, 1827 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

June  29 

May  11,  1829 

do 

Aug.  19 

July  7,1828 

Atlantic 

Juno  10 

Oct.  29,  1827 

Dec.  7 

Brazil 

July  6 

May  26, 1827 

do 

July  19 

May  27, 1827 

— do 

July  27 

June  21, 1827 

Brazil 

July  24 

J une  2, 1828 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  9 

June  15, 1829 

Patagonia  

June  22 

•Tune  25, 1827 

Pacific  Ocean 

Feb.  4 

Apr.  18, 1829 

Brazil 

May  6 

J une  18, 1827 

— do 

May  20 

June  19, 1828 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sept.  22 

July  9,1829 

do  

May  12 

Nov.  16,  1828 

do 

Nov.  14 

Dec.  26,  1829 

Brazil 

.July  29 

July  1,1827 

Guinea 

Dec.  30 

June  20,  1828 

Brazil 

do 

J Ul  \ o i 
J une  24 

Aug.  4,  1827 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

May  31,  1829 

...  do  

Sept.  15 

Nov.  20,  1829 

Atlantic  

Sept.  — 

Sept  13, 182/ 

Africa 

Oct,  14 

Mar.  30, 1828 

South  Seas 

July  27 

May  22, 1827 

Brazil 

Dec.  11 

Apr.  22, 1828 

South  America 

June  29 

May  2<,  182/ 

do 

J uly  2 

Apr.  28, 182  / 

Result  of  voyage. 


O 

*c 

‘8 

C 

B 

6 

f-t 

cS 

cc 

£ 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls-. 

Lbs. 

1,  C 0 

115 

— 

601 

2,  eot 

2,  507 

J,517 

2,  90 
2,  041 

1, 35t 

1,  843 

400 

2,  627 
2, 181 

"40 

2,  597 

2,  181 

2,  234 

2,261 

1,  985 

3,  24f 

2,  582 

121 

2,  526 



1,650 

400 

2,  500 

20,  000 

Fuil 

333 

768 

5, 142 

120 

..... 

250 

2,"  5 12 
120 





1.  350 

13,  000 

Full 
1 100 



’ 150 

170 

1,630 
1,  900 
2, 100 

350 

1,200 

.... 

1 400 

1,  756 

14,  78f 

1,900 



1,600 

.... 

23< 

..... 



1,  950 

...... 



2,  400 

3,  000 

— 

— 

2,  250 

500 

1,6- 

1,900 



l,  150 
270 

160 

450 

63 

50 

2,  258 
1 , 687 

140 

82 

1,634 

Remarks. 


Captain  Chase  would  not  go  around  Cape 
Horn.  Went  to  the  “Banks’’  and  re- 
turned. accusing  his  crew  of  mutiny. 
Built  182(5.  J 

Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1823. 


Built  1826. 

Built  1826,  at  Rochester. 
Built  1826. 


An  excellent  voyage. 

Built  1826  at  Rochester. 

Built  1826.  Third  mate  died  1827. 


Bought  from  Nantucket  1826. 


Bought  from  Nantucket  1825. 

Cleared  first  for  Rotterdam,  thence  for 
whaling. 


Sold  2,600  whale  at  Rio  Janerio. 


Had  1,300  whale  at  last  report. 


Lost  third  mate. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  wlialing-vcsscl 8 


Name  of  vessel. 


1 826. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 


Argonaut  .. 
Fair  Helen. 
Hannibal... 

Marcus 

T Lamas  — 

Thorn 

Union 


New  York,  N.  F. 


Atlas.. 

Diana 


Westport,  Mass. 

Almy 

President 

Polly  and  Eliza 


Rochester,  Mass. 


Magnolia . 


Boston,  Mass. 


Beverly 

Telemachus 


Edgartown,  Mass. 


Resident  . . 
Kising  Sun 


J827. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Alexander 

Aurora 

Ann 

Constitution... 

Diana 

Edward 

Hero 

Iris 

Johh  Adams  .. 

Loper  

Lima 

Lydia 

Mary  Mitchell 
Otter 


Ontario 

Ploughboy 
Rapid 


Sarah 


Spartan  . 
William . 


Zone 


Nev y Bedford,  Mass. 

Ann  Alexander 

Ann 

Barclay 

Columbus 

Clitus  

Com.  Decatur 


Class. 


Ship  . 
. . do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 
. . do  . 
. do  . 
. . do  . 


Ship 

...do 


Brig  .... 

. . .do 

. . . do 


Schoonei 


Ship  . .. 
. . do  . . . 


Brig  ... 
Schooner 


Ship 
..do 
. . do 
. . do 


Biig  . 

.do  . 
Ship  . 
Sloop. 
Ship  . 
...do  . 
. . .do  . 
..  .do  . 
. . . do  . 
Brig  . 


Ship  . 
...do  . 
Sloop . 


Ship  . . . 


. . do 

Schoonei 


do 


Ship 
. . .do 
. . do 

Brig 

Ship 

...do 


® 

tc 

£5 

a 

a 

o 

H 


2C0 


91 

132 

111 


9c 


498 


421 

34t 

301 

318 


3i: 


290 

310 

280 

325 

354 

165 

354 

391 


49: 


333 


305 


211 

301 

241 

152 

191 

247 


Captain. 


Grifliu 


Green.. 
Sayre  .. 
Cooper. 
Howell. 
Griffin  . 


Townsend. 
Russell 


Jonathan  Mayhew. 
Samuel  Tilton,  jr... 
Job  Davis 


Randall 


Moore . . 
Alkins. 


Samuel  Bunker 

Frederick  B.  Chase. 
Prince  B.  Mooers  . . 
Alexander  Coffin . . . 


Coleman . 

George  Alley  . . 
Luce  


Georgo  Clark 

Obed  Starbuck 

Charles  G.  Andrews. 

Peter  F.  Chase 

Timothy  Upbam  ... 
Robert  S.  Cathcart.. 


John  G.  Coffin . 
Nathan  Chase. 
Myrick . 


Frederick  Arthur. 


William  Pitman 
Whittens . 


Alex.  I).  Bunker 


Walter  Hillman  . 
Prince  I?.  Mooers 
Samuel  Rarrett  .. 
Nebemiah  West  . 
George  Almy  — 
Daniel  Wood 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


L.  Si  J.  Starbuck 


Silvanus  Ewer . . 
L.  Si  J.  Starbuck 


Aaron  Mitchell 


P Si  B.  Gardner 


S.  & J.  Mitchell 


George  Howland 


P.  Gray 


J.  Si  J.  Howland 
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sailing  from  A merican  ports — Conti uued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Oceau. 


Patagonia 
....do  .... 

Brazil 

do 

Patagonia 


Late — 


a 


O 


cs 

> 

*C 

u 

cs 

o 


July  22 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


CapedeYerdea 

Atlantic 

Capedo  Verdes 


June  25 
July  22 
July  22 


Sept.  10 


June  27, 1827 
July  — , 1827 
June  26,  1627 
June  22, 1827 
May  — , 1827 
July  — , 1827 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

® 

a 

m 


Bbls. 


o 

6 

rr* 

A 

£ 


Bbls. 


50 


Sept.  22 
June  8 
Sept.  9 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 


Belleisle  . 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

do 


V 

Oct. 


Aug.  21 
May  21 


Sept.  13 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  13 
June  19 


Pacific  Ocean . 

Atlantic 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

do 

do 

Africa 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 
Atlantio 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


do 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

Western  Isl'ds 


Pacific  Ocean . 


July  14, 1827 


Aug.  23, 1827 


Sept.  18 

Sopt.  18 
.J une  22 
Aug.  8 
Oct.  13 
Dec.  13 
Sept. 

July  23 
June  23 
J une  30 


May  26 


May  30 
J une  3 

Dec.  13 


July  17 
Dec.  15 
Aug.  18 
Apr.  23 
June  13 
June  15 


Mar.  12, 1831 
Dec.  22, 1829 
Mar.  28, 1830 
Oct.  13,1630 
May  27, 1828 
June  3,  1828 
May  1, 1830 
Sept.  1, 1827 
Mar.  13, 1829 
Jan.  10, 1829 
Nov.  3, 1830 
Sept.  3, 1830 
May  1, 1631 


250 


150 


2,  225 
2,  023 
2,  663 
1,91 
300 


2,  353 


40 


June  19, 1828 
July  15,1830 
Oct.  21, 1827 


Apr.  19, 1827 

3,491 

July  1,1829 
Sept.  14, 1827 

2,324 

Feb.  12,1830 

2,  614 

May  4, 1828 

Oct.  21,1830 
Aug.  24, 1828 

1,858 

250 

Feb.  12]  1829 

Full. 

2, 131 
1,420 
2, 36 
2,  432 


2,  522 


o 

_® 

C3 


Lbs. 


250 
, 150 
, 660 
,450 
900 
250 


15 


500 


1,517 


1, 100 


Clean 


1,  600 


Remarks. 


Reported  February  5, 1827,  with  1650  whale. 


Sheathed  with  leather. 
Reported  lost  at  Tumbez,  1828. 


Wrecked  and  abandoned  at  sea  September 
26,  1826.  Crew  rescued  by  an  English 
brig. 


Burned  on  Brazil,  1826. 

Lost  at  sea  September  26,  1826.  Crew  res- 
cued by  an  English  brig. 

Sold  part  of  her  oil  and  took  freight  home. 


Built  1827,  at  Mattapoisett. 


Do. 

Took  some  oil. 
and  was  sold. 


Went  into  St.  Catharines 


Between  these  dates  of  departure  and  arri- 
val the  Rapid  made  7 trips  on  Nan- 
1, ucket  Shoals,  taking  iu  all  40  to  o0  bar- 

Ruiltf  1827.'  An  excellent  voyage ; the 
larges*  quantity  of  sperm  oil  ever 
brought  into  Nantucket  on  one  voy- 
age. 

another  vessel  and  lost 


Run  into  by 

boats.  . 

Built  at  Rochester  18~7  ; 
Nicholas  Easton. 


lost  first  mate, 


Cleared  for  “ Bremen  and  whaling.” 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


-■  * 

Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

• 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1827. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Canton 

Ship 

408 

Shubael  nawes 

Charles 

200 

David  Bray  ton 

Dwight 

Brig 

139 

Abner  P.  Norton 

Empire 

125 

Joseph  Bates,  jr. .. 

Euphrates 

Ship 

361 

Henry  I>.  Gilford.. 

Eagle  

336 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Frances  

...  do 

347 

Obed  Alley 

George  and  Susan 

287 

Edward  Gardner 

Howland 

George  Porter 

285 

Seth  Samson 

Gallatea. . 

3 1 0 

Abraham  Russell  . . 

Good  Return 

376 

Job  Terry,  jr 

J.  Tripp 

George  and  Martha 

275 

Caleb  Kempton 

John  O.  Hnskoll 

Golconda 

...  do  ... . 

330 

Gustavus  A.  Bayliss 

Grand  Turk 

323 

Robert  Taber 

Hydaspe 

Ship 

312 

Charles  Covell 

Hercules 

...  do 

334 

Moses  Samson  

S.  Russell  Sr  Sons 

India  

. . do 

366 

Isaac  S.  Maxfield 

William  T.  Husaoll 

Juno 

Brig 

165 

William  Hussey 

Martha 

Ship 

271 

Richard  Weeden 

Milwood 

..  .do  .... 

Ellis  C.  Eldridge 

Minerva  Smyth 

. . do 

335 

Daniel  McKenzie  . 

T.  HowImthI  jr.  & Oo 

Midas  

. . do 

326 

Joseph  Spooner  

John  Coggesha.il  jr 

Minerva 

Brig 

195 

Cornelius  Howland,  jr. 

Marv  Mitchell  

Ship  . . . 

354 

Timothy  Upham 

Pocahontas 

Brig  .... 

141 

Benjamin  Ellis 

Pacific 

Ship  . . . 

384 

Stephen  N.  Potter  

S.  Russell  & Sons 

Pocahontas 

. . (‘b  ... 

341 

Charles  D.  Swift 

Parthian 

Brig  . . . 

119 

John  J.  Parker 

Abraham  Barker 

Roscoe 

362 

George  B.  W orth 

Richmond 

Ship 

A hr.  Gardner 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Rodman  

. . . do 

371 

Robert  M.  Joy 

Charles  W.  Morgau  .... 

Swift 

. . do 

320 

John  M.  Russell  

Sally  Anne .... 

. . do  . . . 

312 

Clement  T.  Covell 

David  R.  Greene 

Triton 

..do  ... 

300 

William  Swain  

I.  Howland  jr.,  <fc  Co 

William  Rotch  . 

. . do 

2S9 

Robert  Tuckerman  . . . 

William  R.  Rotch  fc.  Co 

Winslow 

222 

Owen  Chase 

William  Thacher 

Brig  . .’. . 

147 

David  Collins  

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet  .. 

Ship 

384 

John  Briggs 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Ship 

318 

Martin  Bowen 

Nathan  Church 

Herald  

. . . do  . . . 

262 

•T.  Wood 

Samuel  Borden  & Co 

. . do 

243 

Barz.  S.  Adams 

Mentor 

Brig  . . . 

89 

Charles  Dyer 

L.  Wilson  & Son 

Onito  

Brig  ... 

138 

Stanton  Burtch 

Westport,  Mass. 

Brig 

94 

Owen  Wilber 

. . do  ... . 

130 

Job  Davis 

Schooner 

Boston,  Mass. 

• 

Brig 

Alley 

Schooner 

84 

John  Dickenson  

Rochester,  Mass. 

Schooner 

Tv  And all  . 

...do 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mayflower 

Ship 

Harris 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Wbaling- 

grouud. 


Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

Brazil 

...  do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Brazil 


do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Africa 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

Western  Isl- 
ands. 

Pacific  Ocean . 

. . do  

Western  I s 1 ■ 
ands. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

...do 

Brazil 

...do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Brazil 


Bate — 


Africa 

Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

do 

...  do 

Western  Isl- 
ands. 

South  Seas.  — 


West  Indies 
Guinea  . ... 


Brazil . 

South  Seas. . . 


Atlantic 

do 


Result  of  voyage 


fcJD 

a 


a 

GO 


July  28 
July  28 
Sept.  29 
Aug.  9 
Ilea  10 
Oct.  26 
•Jan.  6 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  21 
June  2 
June  29 
July  11 
July  17 
Aug.  4 


June  15 
Aug,  10 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  4 
July  20 
•Tune  29 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  3 
Nov. 
Dec. 
May 


u 

eg 

o 


June  19, 1828 
June  20, 1828 
May  2, 1829 


June  5, 
Apr.  22, 
Nov.  4, 
Sept.  17, 
June  20, 
July  6, 
June  8, 
June  6, 
July  13, 
June  20, 


1830 

1829 

1829 

1829 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1828 


June  16, 
July  4, 
July  17, 


1828 

1828 

1830 


June  18, 1828 
June  30, 1828 
Mar.  12, 1830 
Apr.  18,1829 
Juno  9,1830 


May  25 
Aug.  15 
Apr.  21 

June  19 
July  21 
Nov.  20 
May  19 
July  28 
Sept.  5 
May  19 
Aug.  15 

Juno  12 
Aug.  25 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  20 
May  9 

Oct.  17 


Jan.  16 
July  21 


—,1828 

Aug.  4, 1829 


June  8, 1828 


May 

Juno 

June 

Nov. 

June 

June 

Apr. 

July 


5. 1830 

19,  1828 

8.1830 

20,  1829 
7, 1828 
7,  1828 

23, 1830 

7. 1830 


Nov.  10 


Oct.  — 


Apr.  22, 1828 
June  24, 1830 


June  8, 1828 
June  Is,  1828 
June  21, 1828 
Oct.  9, 1828 

Oct.  31.1828 


Sept.  13, 1827 
Aug.  — , 1828 


Oct.  8 


Juno  2,1828 


June  5,1830 


a 

Si 

© 

c. 


Bbls. 


750 


mh. 

1,700 
1,  000 


2,  840 

2,500 

Full 

260 

100 
, 300 


200 
2,  561 


1,  700 


1,  600 
1,340 
2,  400 
2,  100 

”800 


1,  300 
1,300 


120 
2,  153 
120 
1,  148 


325 


2,  800 


460 

2,  714 
10 
2,  875 
2, 101 
30 
90 
1,871 
1,906 

250 
2,  830 


130 


200 

450 


320 


1,  500 
1,880 


2,  580 


1,800 


© 

a 

o 

-= 

© 

•a 

.£3 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


22,  00f 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1826. 


12, 295 


1,770 
1,  880  14,  75^ 


1,  450 
1,  600 
600 


Phillip  Russell,  first  mate,  and  one  man 
killed  by  a whale  January  9, 1828;  bought 
from  Boston,  1827. 


Built  at  New  Bedford  1827. 


Returned  October  19  damaged  by  a gale; 
sailed  again  1827. 


2,  350 


Captain  Dyer  was  taken  out  of  his  boat  by 
a foul  line  August  29, 1828. 


Last  reported  with  200  sperm. 
Last  reported  with  155  sperm. 


Reported  early  in  1828with  700  whales. 
Went  sealing  and  whaling;  no  report  ot 
arrival. 

Last  reported  with  300  sperm. 

Last  reported  with  120  sperm. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S27. 

Edgar  town,  Mass. 

Almira 

Planter 

_ - • 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

* * - 

Atlas 

Townflftnd. 

Chili 

Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Sarah  Atkins  

44 

Tv  p.n  n p v 

Bristol,  Mass. 

Frances  

Leonidas  



Falmouth,  Mass. 

Pocahontas 

350 

Elijah  Swift 

New  London,  Conn. 

Chelsea 

396 

Davis  . _ 

Caledonia 

445 

"Voiing 

Com.  Perry 

270 

T,.  Allyn 

Connecticut  

do 

390 

Sin  i tli 

Friends 

40  3 

niiAatar 

Jones 

330 

Davis  _ _ 

Neptune 

285 

Holmes 

Phenix 

do 

404 

J.  Smith  . 

Stoniugton  

351 

. Gardiner 

Superior 

405 

T^ir.ft 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Frederirk  Augustus 

.Ship 

Joseph  Earl 

Whitthorn  &Ruggles... 

Francis  

■LjLiy>  * — 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Tnppftr 

300 

Matthew  Sayre  

S.  & L.  nowell 

282 

Post  

254 

Savro  . 

do 

310 

Harris  . . 

300 

Green  

283 

Ilalsey 

333 

Hand 

do 

350 

Sayre  

1828. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

* 

340 

301 

David  Pail  flack  

do 

411 

William  Chadwick... 

do  . 

220 

32, - 

Benjamin  R.  nussey .. 

33.r 

Benjamin  A.  Coleman 

do 

311 

Job  C.  Clark 

Paul  Mitchell  & Sons  . .. 

Fame 

...do  ... 

374 
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Whalirg- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
....do 


Brazil 
do 


Falkland. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Dec.  10 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Aug.  23 
• do Aug.  2 


Date— 


tc 

e 


G9 

CC 


July  1 
June  28 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  -- 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...  do  

do 


South  Seas 

Africa 


Brazil 

Phcific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia 

Brazil 


Brazil 

do 

(io 

— do 

Patagonia 

do 

...do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocoan  . . 

Brazil ^ 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


— do 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean 


t-. 

a 


Feb.  27,1830 
Mar.  23, 1829 


June — , 1828 


July  3,1830 


Oct.  —,1830 


Apr.  24, 1831 
Apr.  27, 1831 


Result  of  voyage. 


c* 

e 

a 

to 


o 

© 

C3 

£ 


BUs. 
2.  550 
Full. 


Dec.  1 
Sept.  9 
Oct.  31 
July  21 
June  15 
Oct.  7 
May  2 
June  18 


Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 


A ug.  24 


July  28 


Sept.  — 


Apr.  19 


Jan.  14 
Apr-  19 
J uue  22 
Sept.  0 


Oct.  5 
Apr.  19 
June  13 


June 

Mar. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Juno 

May 


10. 1829 

22. 1830 

19.1830 
23,  1828 

23. 1828 
1, 1830 

25. 1829 
1, 1830 


Aug.  30, 1830 


, 1828 

July  3,1830 
Juno  9,1828 
May  — , 1828 


May  — , 1828 
Juno  12, 1828 


J une  7, 1828 
May  24, 1828 


July  18, 1830 

May  12, 1831 
Apr.  29, 1828 
July  4,  1829 
May  12, 1832 

May  10, 1831 
June  30, 1829 
May  9,1831 


2,  292 


1,700 


2,471 

1,497 


2,  131 
2,  388 
26 
79 
2,  653 

1,  753 

2,  451 


2,  800 


2,  853 


170 


Bbls. 


146 


1,775 


© 

a 

o 

as 

© 

A 


Lbs. 


1,  477 
1,  700 


1,600 

1.400 


Full 

1,200 


1,  500 

2,  000 


2,  189  88 


3, 173 

}- 

2,  055 

1,904 

1,995 


49i 


Remarks. 


8,  000 


1,001 


935 


Last  reported  at  Rio  Janeiro  March  5,  1828, 
with  1.100  whale. 

Last  repot  ted  at  Pernambuco,  March 5, 1828, 
with  1,200  whale. 

Arrived  at  Stonington,  Portsmouth's  first 
sealer ; had  4,000  seal  and  some  other 
skins,  and  some  oil. 

Last  reported  November  30, 1827, clean. 


Captain  Robert  Smith  who  went  out  in 
command  was  killed  by  a whale  Febru- 
ary, 1829. 


Reported  with  1,600  whale. 

The  Argonaut  is  reported  in  another  place 
as  having  1,750  whale. 


Last,  reported  March,  1828,  with  1,000 
whale. 


Formerly  a merchantman;  added  1828  trom 
New  York  ; built  at  New  York  1822. 

Formerly  a merchantman ; added  1828. 

Out  ten  days;  returned  leaking  1,-00 
strokes  an  hour.  . . . . „ 

Captain  Hussey  came  homo  sick  but  re- 
joined  the  ship  again;  Mr.  Clasby,  first 
mate,  drowned. 

Formerly  a merchantman ; added  1S28. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tc 

C3 

g 

o 

H 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Franklin 

George 

Ship  ... 

. do  .... 

301) 
359 
205 
304 
300 
217 
312 
3 15 

Gauges. 

Howard 

. . do  . . . 

Harvest 

. . do 

John  Jay 

. do  . . 

Kingston 

...do  .... 

Maro 

...  do  ... . 

Me  Douough 

Sloop  . . 

Martha 

Ship 

. . . do 

273 

305 

354 

349 
334 
257 
340 
293 

350 

380 

456 

308 

329 

338 

91 

149 

211 

384 

300 

382 

298 

381 

408 

152 

290 
328 

87 

202 

291 
293 

Maria 

Ontario  ...  

...do 

Ocean ..... 

...  do 

Peruvian 

Peru 

. . do  

Planter 

President .... 

. . do 

Rose  ... ... 

. . do 

Richard  Mitchell  

..do  .... 

Swift  

. . . do 

Washington 

do 

Weymouth 

...  do 

Zenas  Coffin. ... 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Almy 

America 

Brig .... 
...  do  ... . 

Ann  Alexander 

Averick 

Ship 

.. .do  .... 

Balaena  ... 

...  do  ... . 

Cortes  

...do  .... 

Com.  Rodgers 

...do  .... 

Courier 

. . . do 

Canton 

...do  .... 

Columbus 

Charles  

Brig.... 
Ship 

Ceres 

Emily  ..  

Brig 

Ship 

...  do 

Equator 

Entftrpriftft . . 

FftVBrit.fi  

. . do  . . - 

Brig  - 

George  and  Martha 

Ship  .... 

275 

323 

370 

285 

310 
312 
334 
201 

311 
318 
399 
304 

382 

339 

240 

271 

202 

330 

423 

240 

119 

Good  Rpfn  rn  - - 

...  do  ... . 

. . .do 

...do  .... 

. . do 

Bark  . . 

Ship 

...do  ... 

...do 

...  do  ... 

. . do  ... 

...  do 

...do  .... 

. . .do 

. . do 

. do 

Parthian 

Brig  .... 

Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Joseph  M.  Chase 

Eilwin  Barnard 

Joshua  Collin ’.. 

Peleg  Brock 

David  N.  Edwards  . . 

Abraham  Swain 

William  E.  Sherman 
Elibu  Fisher 


S.  Sc  J.  Mitchell 


Imbert 

Sylvanns  Swain. 
Benjamin  Ray  . . 
John  G.  Coffin  .. 

Edwin  Coffin 

Alexander  Macy 
Joseph  Pease  . . . 
Isaac  Brayton  . . 
Charles  Robbins 
George  Russell. . 
Edy  Coffin 

Barzillai  Coffin . . 
Barzillai  Swain  . 
Moses  Harris  . . 
George  Joy 


j Benjamin  Seabury  . 

f Samuel  Lake  

Avery  F.  Parker 

Josiaii  Howland 

George  Lawrence . . . 

Thomas  Russell 

Ebenezer  Coleman  . . 
Nathaniel  H.Nye... 
Seth  Wood.....' 


} 


George  Howland. 


J.  & J.  Howland 
George  Howland 


Abram  Gardner 

Edwin  Russell 

David  Brayton 

William  P.  Haskins... 

Leonard  We.t 

John  Smith 

Samuel  Tilton 

Brad.  Hathaway 


William  C.  Nye 


Samuel  Rodman,  jr 
Seth  Russell 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 
Alfred  Gibbs 


West. 


Austin  Cox 

Robert  Taber 

Job  Terry,  jr 

Setb  Samson  

Abr’m  Russell  2d  . . 

Shubael  Haw.  s 

Moses  Samson 

George  F.  Brown... 
Constant  Norton,  jr 

Reuben  Joy,  jr 

William  Austin 
Edward  Howland.. 


John  C.  Haskell 
Abraham  Barker 


Thomas  Riddell 
Seth  Russell 
John  C.  Haskell 
Seth  Russell  — 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  '.. 

J.  Sc  J.  Howland 


Hiram  Weeks 

L C.  Albert  

Richard  Holley 

Richard  Wooden 

Ellis  C.  Eldredge 

Amrniel  H.  Joy 

Cranston  Wilcox 

Elihu  Coffin 

Elisha  Luce. 

Daniel  Flanders 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  A Co  .. 


Charles  Russell  

Seth  Russell  & Sons  . . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

.do 

June  20 
July  10 
Aug.  8 
Oct  5 
Nov.  17 

Brazil 

July  20 
July  31 
-June  10 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
"Brazil 

Brazil ....  

July  13 
Sept.  6 
Dec.  5 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do  

do 

Dec.  15 

do 

June  8 

Brazil 

June  18 

do  

June  22 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  5 

do 

do 


do July  13 


Date — 


Result  of  voy  age. 


be 

c 


eJ 

aa 


a 

*C 

C3 

o 


June  22 
Aug.  16 


June  28. 1830 
June  17, 1829 
May  8, 1832 
May  8,  1832 
Nov.  13,  1831 
July  5,1829 
May  24, 1832 
-V-- 


Dec.  28, 1830 
June  10, 1832 
Apr.  24, 1832 
Nov.  14,  1831 
Oct.  21,1831 
June  14, 1829 
Oct,  21,1830 
•July  16, 1831 
June  17, 1829 


o> 

a 

m 


Bbls. 
z,  058 


1,  660 

1,  860 

2,  685 
329 

1,515 


0 

1 
'3 
a 
te 


o 

A 

•3 


Bbls. 


1,  331 


472 


1,980 
2,  106 
2.  270 
1,960 


do 

do 

do 


West  Indies  . ^ 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do  

Pataaonia  

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

....do  

...  do 

Brazil. 

Cape  de  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

...  do 

Mexico 

Brazil 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

....  do 

Brazil 

do 

. . do 

Pacific  Oceau  .. 

do 

do 

...  do 

Atlantic 


Inly  24 
Dec.  23 
Sept.  1 


Mar.  20 
Nov.  14 
July  21 
Octl  16 
Nov.  26 
Jan.  12 
Apr.  3 
May  26 
June  18 

Aug.  23 
Oct  13 
Oct,  31 
June  7 
Feb.  9 
June  17 
July  14 
Aug.  5 
Feb.  It 
July  19 
July  26 
July  26 
July  26 
Au2.  4 
July  12 
Aug.  16 
Dec.  27 
Apr.  28 
June  25 
Nov.  21 
July  1 

July  19 
Apr.  16 
June  26 
July  15 
July  28 
Sept.  24 
Oct,  15 
Jan.  7 
June  9 
J uno 19 


June  17, 1829 
May  24,1832 
June  12,  1831 
Nov.  15,  1831 


99 
1,766 
2,  079 


May  14, 1832 
Sept.  2,1831 
Any.  16, 1830 
Nov.  6,1830 
May  28,  1829 
June  8,1829 

May  26, 1831 
June  6,1830 
Aug.  28, 1830 
Mar.  18,  1830 


2,  82? 
1,771 
2,  288 
2,  73c 


321 

21 


79 
718 
1,  769 


1,  900 
3,  150 

2,  190 
2,  750 


May  20, 1831 
June  19, 1829 


2,  POO 
440 
2,  050 
62 


900 

,600 


1,250 


Juue  20, 1829 
June  20, 1829 


July 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 


7, 1829 

20. 1829 

16.1829 

10. 1830 

28. 1830 

26. 1831 
6, 1831 
6, 1831 


Apr.  22, 1831 
June  16,  1831 
June  5,1829 
Jan.  21,1830 
July  7,1829 
Apr.  19, 1831 
j„ly  17.1831 
Dec.  27, 1830 
May  6, 1831 
July  14, 1829 


1,400 
230  1,270 


160 


400 


120 

1,700 

1,700 

Full 

3,174 


1,  600 
890 


,350 

,500 


1 
1 

i;  950 
1,  730 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Built  1828. 

Broken  up  at  Nantucket  1830. 

First  mate  died. 

Run  into  by  French  ship  Archimedes;  put 
into  Rio  Janeiro  December  20,  and  was 
condemned. 

Damaged  by  collision  with  a Salem  brig. 


Captain  Collin  died  Juue  15, 1831. 


Built  1828 ; lost  at  Fayal  September  3, 

1828. 


Built,  1828,  at  Hanover. 


Second  mate.  Jeremiah  Borden,  and  boats 
crew  taken  down  by  a whale  and  lost. 


9,  000 


11,000 


20,  000 

16,  500 


2,  325 
300 


63 


2,  600 
2,  800 
2,  800 
395 


750 

1,901 

940 


Lost  first  mate. 


Sold  some  oil  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Ship  and  cargo  totally  lost  on  a reef  near 
Oahu,  August,  1830;  valued  $60,000. 


-21,  000 

7,  000 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

O 

bJC 

a 

p 

p 

© 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S2S. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Pocahontas 

Prig  . . . 

141 

Benjamin  Ellis 

Russell 

Ship 

301 

Shubael  Worth 

Benjamin  Rodman 

Richmond 

. do 

291 

William  Swuin 

Rebecca  Sims 

...do  .... 

400 

Barna  Cothn  

Stephauia 

...do  .... 

315 

David  Collins 

John  Coggeshall 

Sally  Anne 

..do  ... 

312 

C.  T.  Covell 

Trident 

... do  

448 

Pele<r  H.  Stetson 

Triton 

. . do  ... 

300 

Reuben  Chase  2d  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Timoleon 

...do  ... 

34G 

Eben  Clark  

do 

Winslow 

...  do  ... 

263 

Owen  Chase 

Samuel  Rodman,  jr 

Fairhaven , Mass. 

Amazon 

Ship  ... 

318 

Benjamin  Manter 

Nathan  Church 

Albion 

do  ... 

32G 

Shetfel  Read 

Charleston  Packet  . 

Brig  .... 

George  Tobey. . . . 

Herald 

Ship  ... 

Stephen  Grinnell 

Java 

. . do 

291 

Barz.  Adams 

Leonidas  

. . do 

Hawes  Norris  

Ansel  Gibbs 

Mentor 

Brig  .... 

89 

Charles  Dyer ^ 

\ 

{ Francis  Neil > 

l 

Staunton  

Ship  . . . 

304 

Isaac  Daggett 

Rochester , Mass. 

Magnolia 

Schoon er 

98 

George  Lewis  . 

Sophronia . . 

. do 

1 iammett . 

Westport,  21  ass. 

Industry  _ _ 

Brig  . 

94 

Matthew  Mayhew 

Mexico 

. . do  . . . 

J ob  Davis 

President 

Bark  .. 

ICC 

Charles  Lawrence 

"Rftfni  lator  _ 

Schooner 

74 

j William  Austin ^ 

\ Beriali  Tilton,  jr . ..  5 

Thos.  Winslow  . 

Brie-  . 

135 

Benjamin  Keabnry 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

P»y  nimnno 

Brio1 

107 

FTnwland 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

IT  nr.ns 

Ship 

400 

Henry  O.  Bunker  

Elijah  Swift 

Sag  Uarbor,  N.  Y. 

Ship 

282 

Oeorge  Post 

do 

254 

Urinli  S;i\ ro 

Brio- 

13fi 

A.  K.  Griffin  

Ship 

310 

(rttorgn  Ho  wall 

. do  . . 

. do  . . 

309 

Henry  Green 

do  . 

283 

A ndrew  Halsey. 

do 

350 

H n n t.t  i n g ( looper 

. do  . . . 

333 

Svlv.  Griffing  

. do  

Edward  Halsey  

Edgartown,  2Iass. 

• 

Schooner 

Ship  . . . 

Marchout 

. do  . . . 

Osborn  

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ship 

Gardner 

do 

Logan 

Coffin 

F.  Gebhard 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Contiuued. 


'Whaling- 

ground. 


Africa 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

...  do 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 


do 


Brazil 

Patagonia  . . . 

Atlantic 

Brazil 

do 

...  do  

West’rn  Islands 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 


West  Indies 
Atlantic 


West  Indies  . . 

. ...  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Cape  de  Verdes 


West  Indies  . . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


South  Seas. . . . 

Brazil 

Africa 

Brazil 

do 

do 

...do 

Patagonia 

Brazil 

do 


May  2 
Sept.  2 
Nov.  22 
June  16 
July  14 
June  12 
July  31 
Sept.  11 

July  2 


Sept.  1 2 
May  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  5 
Nov.  5 
July  23 
June  12 
Oct.  30 
Jan.  8 


June  — 
Dec.  15 
May  18 


Jan.  4 
Dec.  2 
July  2 
May  28 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  31 


June  16 
Nov.  17 


July  10 
July  17 
Oct.  — 
June  19 


Straits  Belleisle 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


.(to 


Brazil 
do 


July  18 
July  2i 
July  ‘ 
July  18 
July  26 


Date — 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

1 

Oct.  16 

Result  of  voyage. 


May  19, 
Apr.  25, 
Apr.  7, 
July  7, 
June  6, 
Mar.  2, 
Feb.  27, 
Sept.  4, 


1831 

1831 

1832 
1829 
1829 
1831 
1831 
1831 


July  7,1830 


May  7, 1830 
June  8,1829 
Aug.  24,  1829 


Apr.  19,  1830 
July  8,1829 


Feb.  4, 1830 


| Aug.  — ,1829 


Julv  14, 1829 
Aug.  24, 1829 
Feb.  — , 1830 


Aug.  28,  1829 
Aug.  24, 1829 


July  — , 1829 


July  15,1831 


May  30, 
Apr.  24, 
Nov.  19, 
Apr.  8, 


1829 

1829 

1829 

1829 


Apr.  15, 
Juno  1, 
June  1, 
Apr.  27, 
Apr.  9, 


1829 

1829 

1829 

1829 

1829 


Sept.  13: 1828 

jan.  1 Dec.  6, 1830 

Oct.  5 Apr.  23, 1831 


Nov.  13 


July  — . 1830 


2 

c 

in 


© 

© 

a 


mis. 


Full 
2,  274 
2,  600 


Full 

2, 120 

300 

1,  800 


190 

350 

*120 


2,  202 


90 


160 

220 

820 


100 

650 


300 


3.  468 


2- 


24 


68 

2 


15 

1,  430 
Full 


Bbls. 


1.70C 
1,  80C 


2,  901 


1,  473 
1,500 


1,  920 
1,  700 


40 


50 


25 


1,  681 
1,  490 
300 
1,  921 


1,  900 
1,406 

1,  980 

2,  170 
1,449 


o 

r© 

© 

.a 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


14,  501 


12,  700 


16,  000 
25,  000 


16,  773 
13,  328 


17,012 


18,  641 
11,406 
16,  700 
21, 195 
12,  368 


1,  200 


Returned  September  29  badly  damaged  by 
a gale ; sailed  again  October  19. 


Last  reported  with  190  sperm. 


Built  at  Falmouth,  1828. 


Brought  also  300  furs. 

Reported  December,  1828,  with  1,700  whale. 


Built  at  Roche  ster,  1828.  Returned  to  1 ar- 
naulin  Cove  twice,  with  Captain  Osborn, 
sick.  Sailed  finally  under  command  of 
the  mate, Fisher. 

Sold  to  Lynn,  1830. 

Last  reported  at  Tarpaulin  Cove,  Rovem 
her  15,  in  distress. 


Pacific  Ocean 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

GG 

00 

H 

Bristol,  R.  1. 

Ann 

Ship 

Wilcox 

Essex 

Bark 

Ganges 

Ship 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Acasta 

Ship 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Alliance 

Ship 

Hiram  Clnaroll 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Magnet 

Ship 

frflrdnor 

Rosalie 

Nero  London,  Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Ship 

36e 

C.  Holmes 

Flora 

338 

( loit. 

Jones  

338 

T.  Sayre 

John  and  Edward 

318 

Pearson  . 

M.  Packet 

170 

M.  Grifii  ng 

Neptune  

285 

Starks 

Wabash 

...do  ... 

250 

T.  Butler  . 

1829. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlantic 

Ship 

321 

Eliliu  Fisher  

Congress 

339 

Thomas  Brock 

Criterion  . . . 

229 

Barzillai  Folger 

Dauphin 

273 

Benjamin  F.  Hussey  .. 

Enterprise 

413 

John  Stetson 

Fabius 

43v 

Thaddeus  Cotliu 

Foster 

. . . do 

317 

Job  C.  Clark 

George 

. . . do  . . . 

359 

Edwin  Barnard  . 

L.  & J.  Mitchell 

Independence 

311 

William  Whippcy 

John  Adams,  2d 

. . . do 

208 

Seth  Cathcart 

Japan 

. . . < 0 

332 

John  Lincoln  . 

John  Adams 

29  X 

George  Clark 

Loper 

310 

Obed  Starbuck 

Montano 

380 

Benjamin  Worth 

Martha 

...  do 

273 

Alexander  Whippey  .. 

Orion 

. . . do 

354 

Shad  rack  Freeman  . . 

Pacific 

. . . do 

314 

William  Plaskett 

Paul  Mitchell  & Sons  . 

Peru 

257 

Joseph  Pease 

David  Joy,  jr 

Planter 

do 

340 

Charles  Fisher 

Gilbert  Cotlin 

Phoenix 

. . do  . . . 

323 

John  J.  Gardner 

Rambler 

do  . . . 

318 

William  Worth,  2d 

Richard  Mitchell  . 

do 

386 

David  Baker 

Reaper  

. do  . . . 

33r 

Benjamin  F.  Collin  . .. 

Spartan 

. . . do  . . . 

33.1 

William  Pitman 

Susan  

. . . do 

349 

Frederick  Swain 

Westport,  Mass. 

• 

A 1 m y ........... .....  ... 

Ship  ... 

Jonathan  Mayhew. 

f Thomas C. Hammond  } 

j 

I naiistry 

Brig  .... 

(John  A.  Cornell 5 

1 

Mexico 

do  . . 

Job  Davis ... 

Thos.  Winslow 

do  

Benjamin  Seabury. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abigail 

Ship  .... 

309) 

Benjamin  Clark 

Aurora 

Brier  ... 

Leonard  West 

George  Tyson 

Com.  Rodgers 

Ship 

208 

Joshua  Grinnell 

William  C.  Nye 
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AY  haling- 
ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Brazil  

do 

July  8,1829 
June  20, 1829 

Oct.  —,1831 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  10 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  25 

Sept.  10, 1832 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  — 

May  28, 1831 

do 

•J  une  — 

Feb.  20,1831 

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

Brazil 

....do 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

Brazil 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 


do 

do 

Brazil 

do 

....  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Date. 


Result  of  voyage. 


J nly  2 
May  16 
July  2 
July  9 
May  21 
July  26 


Dec.  26 
June  26 
July  26 
Aug.  14 

June  30 
Aug.  14 
Nov.  15 
July  22 
Oct.  29 
June  26 
June  21 
Aug. 
Juue  21 


Cape  de  V erdes 
Espirito  Santo 
Cape  de  Verdes 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Brazil 


July  24 

Nov.  27 
Sept.  20 
June  12 
July  13 
Aug. 
Oct. 
June  26 
July  21 
Oct.  23 
Aug.  31 
Dec.  10 


Oct.  9 
Aug.  17 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


May  23 
May  30 
June  19 


a 

s~ 

o 

in 


Bbls. 


2,  700 


June  — , 1829 
June  8,1829 
June  — 1829 
Juue  20,  1829 
June  — , 1829 
June  — , 1829 
June  8,1829 


Jan.  26,1832 
June  1,1830 


Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 


4. 1832 
23, 1833 

27,  1833 
9,  1830 

6. 1833 

28,  1831 

29,  1832 
7,  1830 
7, 1830 


2,  700 


2,  900 
Full 


60 


59 

133 


200 


2, 153 


Dec.  18,1832 


July 

Oct. 

June 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


15, 1833 
10,  1832 

8. 1830 
2,  1830 

9. 1830 

10.1831 

28. 1832 

3. 1831 

21.1832 

2. 1831 
9,  1833 


o 

rc3 

$ 


Bbls. 

1,100 

1,000 


® 

a 

o 

.a 

.2 

a 

as 


Lbs. 


700 


1,848 
1,061 
1,617 
1,077 
1,343 
1,  204 
1,400 


1,299 


Aug.  23, 1830 
July  26,  1830 

Aug.  — i I®30 

Aug.  19, 1830 


June  16, 1831 
Aug.  28, 1830 
Juue  28, 1830 


2,  280 

2,816 

1,  680 
2,  620 
80 
64 
159 
2,  340 

2,  240 

3,  012 
1,808 
2,361 
2,180 


170 


240 

340 

350 


2,  500 
430 
122 


1,  607 
1,152 
1,  469 


24 


1,042 


Remarks. 


( A grand  complimentary  banquet  was  given 
by  the  owners  to  the  officers  and  crews 
, of  these  two  vessels,  on  account  of  the 
success  of  Bristol’s  first  real  venture  in 
{ this  pursuit. 


Reported  in  December,  1828,  with  12  whales. 


2,  955 
2, 16i 
2,  260 
155 



1,217 

1,  501 

21 

621 

1 299 

' 198 

Formerly  a merchantman ; added  1829. 
Condemned  at  Halifax,  1829. 

Lost  in  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1830. 

Sent  home  79  sperm. 

Formerly  a merchantman ; added  1829. 


An  excellent,  voyage— gone  14  months  14 

Formerly  a merchantman;  added  1829;  built 
at  New  York,  1822. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1829. 
Captain  Coffin  died  on  the  voyage. 


8, 125i 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


Class. 


1S29. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Com.  Decatur 

Chili 

Condor 

Courier 

Eagle 


® 

Wj 

ci 


Captain. 


Ship  .... 

247 

..do  .... 

291 

..do  ... 

348 

381 

33C 

Warren  Howland. 

Grafton  Luce 

Edward  Merrill. . . 
Joseph  Barnard. .. 
Shubael  Hawes 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


J.  & J.  Howland 


William  C.  Nve. 


Emerald 

Enterprise 

Frances  Henrietta 

Galatea 

Grand  Turk 

Good  Return 

George  and  Martha 

George  Portor 

Golconda  

Hector „ 

Hydaspe 

Herald 

Hope 

Java 

Juno 

Midas  

Mercator 

Mil  wood 

Ospray 

Part  liian 

Pocahontas 

Pacific 

Sophia  

Sally  Anne 

Sfephania 

Victory  

William  & Eliza 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Albion 

Columbus 

Favorite 

Heroino  

Herald 

Leonidas  

Mentor 

Maioo 

Oregon 

Quito. 


Dartmouth,  Mass. 
By  Chance 

New  London,  Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Com.  Perry 

Electra 

Flora 

John  and  Edward 

Jones 

Manchester  Packet 

Neptune 

Stonington  

Wabash 


Fdgartown,  Mass. 

John 

Mary  Ann 

Planter 


359 

291 

. . . do  ... 

407 

310 

...do  ... 

323 

. . do 

376 

...do  .... 

275 

...do  .... 

285 

. . . do 

330 

. . . do 

...do  .... 

312 

. . . do 

262 

. . . do 

316 

. . (lo 

295 

Brig  ... 

165 

Ship 

326 

. do 

246 

. . do 

Bark. .. 

169 

Brig  ... 

119 

141 

Ship  .... 

334 

. . . do 

295 

. . . do 

312 

. . .<lo 

315 

. . do 

268 

321 

Ship  .... 

. do  ... . 

313 

Bark... 

Ship  ... 

337 

274 

. do  .... 

Brig  .... 

Ship 

294 

. do  ... 

307 

Brig.... 

... 

Brig 

Ship  ... 

368 

. . do 

270 

348 

..do  .... 

338 

318 

. do 

338 

. do 

170 

285 

. do 

351 

.do 

250 

Ship  . . . 

240 

Brig 

Clement  Norton  .. 

Samuel  Tilton 

Abm.  Russell 

Elihu  Russell 

Robert  Taber 

Job  Terry,  jr 

Arthur  Cox 

Charles  Weeks 

J.  D.  Samson 

John  C.  Morse 

Joseph  Spooner 

Ezra  Smith 

Joseph  Paddock,  jr 
Walter  Hillman  . . 

John  J.  Parker 

Richard  G.  Luce  .. 
Jonathan  Fisher ... 
Ellis  C.  Eldredgo... 

H.  N.  Howland 

Granville  Manter. 


Thomas  Riddell 
Alfred  Gibbs  . . 


J antes  Tripp 

John  C.  Haskell 

Thomas  Riddell 

George  Howland 

Charles  W.  Morgan . . . . 


George  Howland 

John  A.  Parker 

John  Coggeshall 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  . 


George  Lewis 


Paul  Chase 

Charles  Rawson 
Andrew  Almy.. 
David  Collins. . . 

A.  P.  Norton 

George  Crocker. 


J.  Perry 

Joseph  Rotch 


John  Coggeshall,  jr  ... 


J.  Rotch  & Co 


SheffVl  Read 

David  Osborn 

Bradford  Hathaway  .. 

Charles  Smith 

Caleb  Kempton 

Howes  Norris 


E.  Sawin 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

F.  R.  Whitwell. . 
Nathan  Church. 
Alexander  Gibbs 


Neil  

Benjamin  Manter 

Jabez  Delano,  jr 

Stanton  Burtcli 


Luther  Wilson 

E.  Sawin 

Lemuel  Tripp  . 
Alfred  Gibbs  . . 


Stephen  Howland,  jr. 


C.  Holme 


Sayre 

Grilling  .. 

L.  Allyn 

Pearson  .. 

Cararly  . . . 

Ford  ham  . 

Starks  

Blydebarg 

C Butler 


W.  Williams  & Co  


Pease . 
W orth 
Pease . 


Jethro  Daggett 
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Date — 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Brazil 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Brazil 


Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

May  21 

Mar.  15, 1830 

May  22 

June  8,  1830 

July  18 

June  22,  1830 

Aug.  19 

Feb.  11,1832 

June  6 

June  2, 1830 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

...  do 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

..do 

Brazil 

. do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Cape  Good  Hope. 

Brazil 

...  do 

..  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Capede  Verdes 
Atlantic 


June  23 
July  17 
Nov.  9 
May  30 
July  23 
July  17 
July  18 
July  29 
Oct.  7 
June  20 
June  20 
July  24 
July  28 
June  8 
May  14 
June  13 
June  20 
Oct.  5 
July  20 
Aug.  0 
Oct.  5 


Mar.  8, 1830 
May  21,  1831 
Feb.  23, 1833 


May  6, 1830 
July  17,  1830 
June  9,1830 
May  31,  1830 
Sept.  24, 1832 
Oct.  13,  1831 
June  8, 1830 
June  19, 1830 
May  24, 1832 
Mai-.  19, 1830 
May  20,  1830 
Mar.  19,  1830 
June  3,1830 
June  1,1831 
Fel).  25,  1832 

May  " Y,  1830 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Patagonia  

Atlantic 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Nov.  16 
June  2 
July  10 
July  30 
Sept.  1 1 
Apr.  28 


Oct.  4,1832 
June  2, 1830 
June  10,  1830 
June  2,  1830 
Apr.  7, 1832 
Aug.  22, 1831 


Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

...  do 

do 

..  do 

Atlantic ■ 

Brazil.- 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


July  18 
May  13 
July  18 
June  23 
July  18 
Aug.  8 


June  10 
July  29 
Jan.  22 


Apr.  3,1830 
Jan.  2s,  1832 
June  19, 1830 


June  6, 1830 

Dec."  30"  1820 
May  31, 1830 
Oct.  8,  1331 
Apr.  23, 1830 


Guinea 


Sept.  30 


Aug.  23, 1830 


South  Atlantic. 

...  do  

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 

do 


June  18 
June  12 
June  27 
July  5 
July  22 
July  2 
June  20 
June  10 
July  30 
July  23 


Mar.  22, 1830 
,J  une  1, 1830 
May  31,  1330 
Apr.  15,  1830 
May  31, 1830 
Mar.  22, 1830 
J une  6,  1 830 
Apr.  20,  1830 
May  31, 1830 
May  31, 1830 


Brazil 

do 


May  24 


July 

June 


-,  1830 
1, 1830 


Result  of  voyage. 

© 

*? 

’o 

o 

r© 

i 

© 

-a 

,q 

zE 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

140 

1,  350 

9,  000 

let 

227 

750 

207 

1,  87f 

14,  000 

2,  751 



...... 

1,  82C 

17, 500 

% 

2,  500 

28,  900 

230 
2,  300 

1,  27C 

5( 

1,  23f 

1,801 

lOi 

2,  100 

19,  001 

21 

1 , 85f 

16,  00C 

90 

1,  471 

12,  020 

2,  301 

.... 

2,  GOO 

.... 

..... 

1,  567 

12,  20( 

55 

50( 

2,  800 

Full. 

...... 

.... 

70 

2,  101 

19,  001 

220 

...... 



68 

1,  964 

14,  41C 

71 

1,  221 

10,  30. 

i’070 

— 



9C 

Full. 

...» 

i,  365 

13,  ooc 

25 

1,  80( 

10,  52. 

1,  901 

18,  001 

1,750 
2, 100 



— 

2,  00( 

16,  60( 

Full. 

200 

i,  coi 

12,  OOC. 

— 



.... 

601 

2,300 

200 

250 

65 

2,008 

1,  500 

1,  896 

62 

1,900 



1,  405 

1,407 

1,  194 

1,  590 

.... 

075 

1,  358 

_ 

IOC 

1,  64C 

12,  000 

10C 

60C 

u . • . • 





Remarks. 


Returned  leaking  badly. 


Captain  Hawes  and  his  mate,  with  their 
boats’  crews,  were  accidentally  left  at 
Novowha.  The  ship  was  navigated  home 
by  the  mate  of  the  Euphrates.  Captain 
Hawes  and  his  men  started  for  Pernam- 
buco in  open  boats,  but  were  picked  up 
by  the  Rodman. 


Reported  arrived  September  12,  1830,  150 
sperm. 


Captain  Norton  killed  by  a whale. 


Belongs  to  Fairhaven-or  Westport. 


Built  1829. 


Sold  1830. 


18 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S29. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

A casta 

Ship  . . 

Wood.. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 

Argonaut  

Ship 

254 

Uriah  Sayre 

S.  & L.  nowell 

American 

. . . do 

282 

William  A.  Jones 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. .. 

Cadmus 

. . .do 

310 

George  Howell 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Columbia .... 

...  do 

285 

Robert  F.  Haud  

Luther  D Cook  

Henry 

. . . do 

333 

Sylvester  Grilling 

Char  es  T.  Dering 

Hannibal 

do 

30!) 

Henry  Green 

S.  & B.  Huntting  *&  Co  . . 

Marcus 

...  do 

283 

Barney  Green 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Thames 

. . . do 

350 

Hunttjing  Cooper  

Mulford  & Sleight 

Thorn 

. . .do 

299 

Hervey  Harris 

do V 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

nino.innntiift 

Ship  . . 

Howland 

Barker  &.  Co 

William  Tell  

. . .do 

3G2 

Nathaniel  Gardner 

Jacob  Barker  

Plymouth,  Mass. 

"Fort  nn  ft 

Ship 

Swain 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Ann 

Ship  ... 

7^5il  nnp.ft 

. do  . . 

321 

Dagcett  

Bark. . 

May  hew 

Warren,  R.  I. 

\T  fl.rrnot, 

Ship 

Gardner 

. do  . . 

Pickens 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Ship 

Wood 

Rochester,  Mass. 

SohoonftT 

Lewis 

. . do  . 

Daggett 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Ship  . . . . 

Adams 

Engs  &.  Bush 

The  Potosi  was  fitted  from  Green- 

port,  N.  Y.,  in  1828  or  182!);  sailed 

under  Captain  Charles  Gridin ; John 

Brown,  managing  owner.  She  made 

a good  voyage;  sailed  again  in  1829 

or  1830,  and  was  lost  on  the  Falk- 

lands. 

1 830. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ship  . . . 

344 

Charles  Lawrence  . . . 

William  R.  Rodman 

Bark . . . 

217 

John  E.  Coggeshall  ... 

Phillips,  Russell  <fc  Co. .. 

Ship 

470 

Daniel  Wood  

William  T.  Russell 

. .do 

310 

Warren  Howland 

N.  Leonard  

do  ... 

300 

Obcd  Fosdick 

do  . . 

247 

•I.  H.  Howland 

do 

.do  . . . 

328 

Timothy  Russell 

( *Vii1  i 

do  . . . 

291 

David  Collins  

. . do  ... 

34!) 

Edward  Merrill 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

do  . . . 

298 

Joshua  Grinnell 

Jireh  Perry 

. . do 

370 

Russell  Maxfield 

. do 

290 

George  Cannon,  jr  . . . . 

Cortes 

...  do  ... 

382 

Daniel  Hoi  way 

George  Howland 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Date — 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


to 

a 

• r-i 

c3 

CD 

o 


Cj 

> 

’tH 

U 

03 


Brazil. 


Brazil Juno  24 

...do June 24 

...do June 22 

...do July  27 

...do July  30 

...do June  30 

’..do June 30 

.".do July  22 

do June  22 


Brazil Oct.  11 

Pacific  Ocean  . . Nov.  23 

Pacific  Ocean  ..  Aug.  3 


I Aug 
i Dec.  16 

Brazil 


Pacific  Ocean  May  11 
Brazil 


May  29, 1830 


June  12, 1830 
June  5,1830 
May  27, 1830 
June  5,1830 
May  27, 1630 
Apr.  20, 1830 
Juno  5,1830 
May  27,  1830 
June  3,1830 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

Sh 

4> 

a 

m 


Bbls. 


110 

163 

107 


cj 

a 


<D 

a 

o 

<u 

"a 

a 


Bbls. 
1,  600 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


Feb.  — , 1833 


Dec.  15, 1832 


65 


104 

62 


4,  250 
13,  055 


590 
1,359 
1,  468  12,  625 
1,53311,  585 
1,  890  17,  050 
1,  877 1 14,  686 
1,218  9,896 
1,  660|13,  726 
1,  594  12,  875 


Brazil 


July  — , 1830 


June  9, 1830 


June  10, 1830 


Atlantic Jan.  — 

, c Apr.  30 

d° 7 Sept.  3 


Pacific  Ocean . 


Nov.  26 


Aug.  -,  1829 
Sept.  17, 1829 


Apr.  24, 1832 


1,700 


Full. 


Pacific  Ocean 
Brazil  Banks 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Dec.  8 
June  28 
J une  26 
June  11 
Oct.  14 
May  H 
May  12 
July  17 
Aug.  2 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  20 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  25 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Apr. 


15, 

26, 

29, 

26, 

15, 

10, 

15, 

9, 

14, 

29, 

29, 

11, 


1834 

1831 

1833 
1631 

1834 
1831 
1831 
1831 

1831 
1833 

1832 

1833 

1834 


50 


2, 200 


1,200 


1,000 


600 


Added  1829. 


Reported  at  Rio  Janeiro,  September,  1831 
with  600  sperm,  1,500  whale. 


2,  536 


3,  985 


1,800 

140 


950 


Reported  in  May  with  40  sperm. 
Reported  with  90  sperm. 

Built  at  Newport,  1828. 


Full 

'”960 


170 
2,  100 
750 


2,  470 


2,  630 


2,  300  23,  000 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vesseh 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S30. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Dwight 

Brig . . . 

140 

•Jam  e8  Wood,  2d 

Endeavour  

Ship 

234 

Joseph  B.  Leonard 

Emerald  

. . .do 

350 

Clement  Norton 

Euphrates 

. . . do 

304 

Cornelius  Howland  jr 

J.  Grinnell 

Eagle  

330 

Sliub::e!  Hawes 

Frances  

348 

Obed  Alley 

Franklin 

33 

James  Davis 

C.  Russell 

Falcon 

273 

Joseph  Barker 

George  and  Susan 

. . do  ... 

350 

Edward  Gardner 

George  Howland 

Grand  Turk 

...do  ... 

324 

Stanton  Burtck 

George  Porter 

. . do  . . . 

285 

Jared  FisLior 

George  and  Martha 

. . .do  - - - 

275 

Thomas  Barnard 

Good  Return 

...  do  ... 

370 

Job  Terrv.  ir 

Job  Eddy  

Hercules 

290 

C Clement  P.  Coveil ... 
} Peter  F.  Chase  . 

Hope  

...  do 

283 

David  Flanders  

Hercules ... 

. . . do 

335 

Moses  Samson  . 

Seth  Russell 

Hydaspe 

...  do 

313 

Joseph  Spooner 

Herald 

202 

Isaiah  West 

Hibernia  

. . do 

327 

Henrv  Pease,  2d 

Uei  aid 

. . .do  ... 

303 

N.  H.  Nye 

India ........ 

. . .do 

300 

Grafton  Luce  . . 

William  T.  Russell 

J asper  ............. 

. . .do 

300 

Martin  Bowen 

Atkins  Adams 

. . do 

295 

Walter  Hillman 

J nno 

Brig 

100 

John  J.  Parker 

John 

Ship 

308 

Andrew  Aim y 

•John  Howland 

377 

Henry  B.  Gilford 

"Logan  

302 

Stanton  C.  Fisher 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Loader  

Bark. .. 

170 

David  J'.  Case  

"Martha  

Ship 

271 

Richard  Weeden 

Midas 

320 

Richard  G.  Luce 

•To'"  n Coggeshall,  ir  .... 

"Minerva  Smyth 

. . . do 

335 

Gideon  II.  Smith 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & C(^.. 

Mentor  

...  do  ... 

213 

E.  C.  Barnard  

AT  creator 

. . do 

240 

Jonathan  Fisher 

"Minerva . 

Bark 

195 

Simeon  Price 

J.  & J.  Howland 

ATarfha 

Ship 

349 

Edwin  Russell 

...  do  ... 

240 

Abraham  Swain •. . 

...  do 

398 

Leonard  West 

ATcw  T^nrdand  

...  do 

375 

A.  F.  Parker 

. . do 

340 

Isaiah  Burgess 

William  C.  Nye 

( )o.t  avia  _ 

Bark  . . . 

257 

Granville  Manter 

Ship  . . . 

>332 

I).  McKenzie 

# 

Part  hi  an 

Brig 

119 

James  Maxfield 

Alexander  Gibbs 

P OMOOft 

Ship  ... 

302 

George  G.  Chase 

Charles  W.  Morgan t 

...  do  ... 

371 

Robert  M.  Joy 

do  

..  do  . . . 

321 

Ijewis  Tobey 

T.  S.  & N.  Hathaway 

...  do  ... 

290 

Robert  Tin  kerman 

Sfophanim  

...  do 

315 

Elisha  Dexter 

...  do  ... 

312 

A.  T.  Eddy 

...  do 

290 

Elihu  Russell ....  

John  Coggeshall, jr  ..... 

. . do  ... 

384 

A lexander  Russell . . . 

A V i n 8 1 o w 

. . do  . . . 

203 

Edward  G.  Collin  .... 

Samuel  Rodman 

AVillinm  Thorrmarm  

...  do 

495 

Stephen  N.  Potter 

YoilD(J  Phenix  

. . .do 

377 

Obed  Cathcart 

John  A.  Parker  & Son.. 

Fair  haven,  Mass. 

Ship  . . . 

320 

Sheffield  Reade 

...  do 

319 

Art  bur  Cox 

. . do  . . . 

274 

Caleb  Kempton 

Alexander  Gibbs 

...  do  ... 

292 

Barz.  S.  A dams 

...  do 

280 

N.  S.  Bassett 

Lemuel  Tripp 

...  do  ... 

294 

Benjamin  Manter. 

4 
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Cape  G’d  Hope. 


Nov. 


9 


JBbls. 


Bbls. 


Lbs. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Brazil  Banks. . . 
Pacific  Ocean .. 

South  Seas 

Brazil  Banks. .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


June  19 
July  16 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  25 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  9 
Aug.  17 
Jan.  23 
May  28 
July  3 
Aug.  4 
Sept.  4 


Mar.  2,1831 
Mar.  1, 1831 
July  13,1833 
Jan.  25, 1832 
June  10,  1832 
Mar.  14,  1833 
Apr.  24,  1832 
July  15,1833 
Mar.  4. 1831 
Feb.  26,  1831 
Mar.  22,1832 
Mar.  10, 1833 


80 
2,  950 

2,  420 

Full. 

2,  600 
800 

1,600 

2, 150 

200 

1,  700 

30 

1,  (-20 

450 

2,  500 

20,  000 

South  Seas 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

do 

Patagonia 

Braz  1 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...do  

South  Atlantic 


Jan.  5 
Dec.  28 
Jan.  30 
June  29 
July  24 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  16 
Nov.  20 
Sept.  20 
May  4 


Nov.  27, 1830 
Jan.  31, 1832 
Feb.  19,  1831 
Mar.  26, 1831 
Mar.  9, 1832 
June  17,  1831 
June  14,  1831 
May  11,1834 
Jan.  2, 1834 


1,450 

Full. 


150 

”200 

2,’66( 


2,  000 
1,450 
1,  200 
1,000 


20,  000 


Probably  returned  in  1831,  and  was  with- 
drawn. 


Mate  lost,  1831.  Detained  at  Talcahuano  5 
months  on  a frivolous  charge.  Chilian 
government  paid  $20,000  in  1875  as  in- 
demnification. 


Owned  in  Marblehead.  Returned  to  Boston 
in  July,  1830.  Damaged  by  running  on  a 
reef  at  Bonavista. 


do 

Atlantic 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Brazil 


June  7 
Jtine  16 
Aug.  10 
Dec.  30 
Oct.  21 
Dec.  18 
Apr.  14 
May  22 
May  25 
June  4 
July  12 
July  23 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  17 


Mar.  — , 1831 


1U.U.  , XOOl 

Jan.  20,1832 

, 1832 

.... 

Nov.  29,  1833 

Sept,  11,  1833 

950 

Feb.  13,  1831 

.... 

May  26,  1831 

Apr.  22, 1833 



Mav  7,  1831 



Jan.  7, 1833 



June  — , 1831 

2,  000 


300 


l,  450 

1,000 


Probably  returned  late  in  1830. 

Reported  with  2,300  barrels. 

\ 

Probably  of  Fair  haven. 


Lost  at  Delago  Bay,  June,  1831. 

Belonged  to  Rochester.  Wrecked  on  Gay 
Head,  homeward  bound. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do  

South  Atlantic. 

do 

South  Seas 

Guinea 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...  do  

do .. 

Brazil 

...  do  

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
do 


Nov.  8 
.Dec.  23 
Mar  13 
July  16 
May  12 
July  17 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  29 
Jan.  7 
Juno  28 
July  20 
Nov.  18 
July  17 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  2 


Mav  9,  1834 
Mar.  10,1834 
Mar.  8. 1831 
July  5,1831 
Nov.  21,  1831 
Mav  24,  1831 
Jan.  4, 1833 
Apr.  10, 1833 
Oct.  1, 1832 
May  9,  1821 
Feb.  24,1832 
Feb.  27,  1832 
June  17, 1831 
Apr.  30,  1833 
Aug.  27,  1833 


1,  4 Of 


400 


100 

"240 

2,  500 

3,  000 

2, 100 

”ico 

"ioo 

3, 000 

1,  300 


1,900 

800 

Full 

180 


1,200 


100 

100 


1,600 


George  Adlington,  second  mate,  killed  by  a 
whalo  March  6,  1833. 


do 

do 


Oct,.  13  Aug.  12, 1834 
Feb.  5 May  14, 1833 


2,600  

Full  


South  Atlantic 

Brazil  

South  Seas 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 


June  14 
July  22 
July  4 
June  17 
Aug.  5 
July  28 


Feb.  17,1831 
Jan.  29,1832 
May  30, 1831 


Aug.  7,1833 
Feb.  14,1832 


70, 


2,  300 
1,600 
1,630 


1,600 


1.  550 


1,300 


Pardon  Devol,  first  mate, 
her,  1830. 


died 


Decern- 
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Table  allowing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

t 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S30. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Pindns 

Bark 

191 

John  Bunker  

Quito. . 

Bria 

13f 

George  H.  Richmond 

Stanton 

Ship 

30-. 

Isaac  Daggett 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Westport,  Mass. 

Mentor 

8! 

Samuel  Lake 

President 

It]'. 

Chari  s Downs 

ThnmaA  Winslow 

13( 

John  A.  Cornell 

Falmouth , Mass. 

Awashonks  . 

Ship 

35; 

Obed  Swain 

Elijah  Swift 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Franklin 

Bark . . . 

25tt 

Nathaniel  C.  Cary 

Gideon  Barstow  & Son.. 

Ti^Yincrton 

Dasnett 

Sopronia  . 

. (lo 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

A nrnra 

34< 

John  Hussey 

A Tin 

do 

361 

Isaac  Bravton 

do 

341 

William  Wyer 

Ha  relay 

30' 

William  Barney,  jr 

344 

Peter  Coffin 

33! 

Thomas  Brock  

381 

Alexander  D.  Bunker 

35! 

Edwin  Barnard 

31! 

George  Alley 

29i 

Shubael  Clark 

do 

3 1 < 

John  Cotton 

• 

do 

32: 

David  Swain,  2d 

do 

36: 

Frederick  B.  Chase 

341 

Charles  Fisher  

37! 

William  C.  Briggs 

314 

William  Plaskett 

Joseph  Pease 

391 

Nathan  Chase 

34i 

Prince  Coffin,  2il 

4or 

Benjamin  Barney 

36; 

John  M.  Russell 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Ship 

26( 

S.  H.  Gardner 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Harris 

Newport,  R.  I. 

1 

Ship 

William  Kuril 

Buggies  & Bush 

do 

Fordin  Haskell 

H.  Buggies  & Son 

Warren,  R.  I. 

■ 

Tobev 

I’ickoLS 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Kelley 

O.  JL>U1  HICK.  -- 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ul  .... 

Ship  . _ _ 

Cottle 

S.  G.  Macey 

Bennett 

j\ lexanuer  iviaiiHiiciu 

Clasby  

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

American. 
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FISHERY. 


279 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

Uo 


Cape  de  Verdes 
Pacific  Ocean 
Cape  de  Verdes 


Pacific  Ocean 


Brazil 

Atlantic 


Pacific 
....do 
...  do 
Brazil. 

do 

...  do 
Pacific- 
Brazil 
Pacific 
Brazil 
Pacific 

....do 
...  do 
Brazil. 
Pacific 
Brazil. 
...  do 
Pacific 

do 

do 

do 


Brazil. 


Ocean 


Ocean 

Ocean 

Ocean 


Ocean 

Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


South  Atlantic 
South  Seas 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 


Date— 


a 


as 

CO 


June  5 
May  22 
May  15 


May  13 
Apr.  22 
Oct.  21 


Nov.  6 


July  3 


aj 

o 


May  1,1831 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

t- 

o 

Q. 

CG 


mis. 


May  7 
J une  13 
Sept.  15 
May  27 
Apr.  1!) 
June  22 
Aug.  23 
July  21) 
Oct.  27 
July  18 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  5 
Juno  27 
Nov.  1 
May  28 
July  11 
July  18 
Oct.  10 
May  7 
Aug.  11 
June  27 


June  20 


Sept.  3 


Aug.  — 


July  10 


Dec. 


Aug.  3 
J une  — 


Nov.  23,1832 


Nov.  5, 1830 
May  7,  1832 
June  29,  1831 


Nov.  1, 1833 


May  21,1831 
Sept.  24, 1830 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

May 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept. 


25, 

28, 

29, 

9, 

18, 

5, 
13, 

1, 

20, 

19] 

20, 

6, 
8, 
5, 

27, 

2 

5’, 

27, 

K 

29, 


1833 

1833 

1833 
1831 
1831 

1831 

1834 

1832 

1833 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1833 

1832 

1833 
1831 
1831 

1834 

1833 

1834 
1833 


30or  early ’31 


Apr.  — , 1834 


Oct,  12,1833 
July  24,  1833 


Mar.  24, 1831 
Feb  7, 1832 


July  24 


Apr.  23, 1833 
Mar.  31, 1831 


June  10, 1831 


2,  200 


33: 


2,  000 


70 


o 

Cl 

fe 


Bbls 


2, 13; 
2,  824 

1,  474 

41 

220 

540 

2,  9C-, 


2,  240 
8‘, 
2,  170 
2,  120 
2,  575 


2,  131 
23 
134 
1,741 

1,  104 

2,  093 
2,  430 


200 


1,000 

1,  800 


1,  75' 


220 

1,  190 
1, 551 
1,301 

2, "  141 

i’ia 

"iot 

2' 

2,  eoc 

i,78f 
1,  42: 


2, 10( 


3,  200 
123 


1, 20( 
Full. 


c 

o 

O 

"c3 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


24,  001 


2,  201 


1,800 


1,G0< 


Probably  returned  late  in  1830. 


Built  in  Falmouth  1830. 


Sailed  1830 ; was  lost  at  sea  Aug.  17. 


Built  at  New  York. 


Captain  Briggs  died  on  the  voyage. 


Bought  from  New  York,  1830. 


Probably  sold  1830.  Captain  Clasby  killed 
by  a whale  1832. 

Returned  in  August  leaky  and  condemned. 


Patagonia 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1830. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. — Continued. 

Henry. 

Hannibal 

Nimrod  ...  

Neptune 

Phenix 

Potosi 

Thames 

Thorn 


Stonington,  Conn. 


Francis 


New  London,  Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Connecticut 

Com.  Perry 

Electra 

Flora 

Friends 

Jones  

John  & Edward 

Mentor  

Manchester  Packet 

Neptune 

Plienix 

Superior 

Stonington 

Wabash 


Bristol,  R.  I. 


America 


Ann 

Essex  — 
Leonidas  . 


Edgar  town,  Mass. 


Almira . 
Planter. 


Amanda. 

Abigail.. 

Averick 


3 831. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Barclay 

Bramin  

Brighton 

Brandt 

Courier 

Com.  Decatur 

Condor 

Cicero 

Chili 

Canton  

Ceres 

Corinthian  ... 


Dragon  — 

Emerald 

Equator . . . 
Endeavour 
Enterprise . 
Forrester. . 
Frances  


Class. 


Ship 

. . . do 

...do 
...do 
. . . do 
. do 
. .do 
..do 


Ship  . . . 


Ship 
..do 
..do 
. do 
.do 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 
. do 
.do 
. . do 
. . do 
. do 
. . do  . 
. do 
. .do  . 


Ship 


do 

.do 

.do 


Ship 

Brig 


m 

te 

a 

a 

a 

o 

H 


Captain. 


333 

30! 


33< 

29! 


231 


3(b 

391 

271 

3ii- 

33r 

405 

33; 

31s 

4G( 

17(> 

2S' 

404 

40; 

351 

251 


20. 


Parker . 
Halsey . 
Post  ... 


Cooper 
Howell . 


Burdick. 


Chester 

Smith 

C.  Holmes 

Grilling 

F.  Smith 

Blydenburg 

Cararly 

Allvn  

Butler 

For  dli  am 

liichards 

J.  Smith  

Fitch 

Pearson 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


C.  Butler. 


Grinuell. . 


Wilcox 

May  hew . .. 
Cleaveland . 


snip  ... 
..  do  ... 

30! 

— 

24' 

Bark. . . 

2t; 

Ship  . . . 

35 ; 

...do  ... 

31 

. . do 

29! 

do  . . . 

247 

. do  . - - 

34 

..Ho  ... 

25 

291 

..do  ... 

40 

37. 

40 

.do  ... 

. .do  ... 

35! 

Bark . . . 

26 

Ship  . . . 

23 

. do  . . . 

291 

Bark... 
Ship  ... 

367 

* Vessels  from 

Eldrodge . 
Pease  


Benjamin  Clark. 
Edward  Swain . . 


Alex.  Coffin.  2d 

W.  I*.  Haskins 

Bo'  ert  Tuckerman  . . 

Warren  Howland 

Thomas  Severance ... 

Seth  I).  Fisher 

Richard  G.  Luce 

William  Hussey 

David  Collins 

Abram  Gardner 

Moses  Samson 

Timot  hy  Upham 


Isaac  Thacher 

( Element  Norton  

Ber.j  unin  F.  Riddell  . 

Richard  Flanders 

Samuel  Tilton,  ,jr 

Charles  B.  Ray 

John  Briggs 

* Vessels  from  Dartmouth,  Westport,  Rochester,  Fairhaven,  and 


N.  & W.  W.  Billings  ... 


C.  W.  Morgan. 


William  R.  Rotch  & Co 
W.  T.  Russell  & Co 


Jireh  Perry 

Phillips  & Russell 
George  Howland.. 


L.  Standish  & Son. 
Alfred  Gibbs  
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■Whaling- 

ground. 


Brazil 

South  Atlantic 

Tristan 

Brazil 

do 

do 

...  do  

Patagonia 


Brazil 


South  Seas. j.  . 

do 

do 

...  do 

Tristan 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

South  Seas 

do 

....  do  . . 

do 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

do  

South  Seas. . .'. 
do 


Tristan . 


Brazil 

Patagonia 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


do 

Cape  Good  Hope 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

...do 

do 

Brazil  

South  Atlantic 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


Date — 


tc 

a 


a 

tc 

V. 

O 


June  2(5 
June  9 
July  9 
July  15 
June  21 
Aug.  25 
June  5 
July  1 
June  — 
July  1 
June  9 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
J uly  0 
July  15 


tlantic 

>uth  Atlantic 
acific  Ocean  . 

ristan  

acific  Ocean  . 

. .do 

)uth  Atlantic 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 


Apr.  20 
Jan.  7 
Nov.  25 
July  10 
Apr.  15 
May  2 
J u l.v  '■ 
Aug  15 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  19 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  7 


Feb.  5 
Juno  2"< 
July  10 
Jul/  30 
Aug.  2 
Mar.  5 
July  30 


c3 

> 

"E 

oj 

o 


May  14,  1831 
Fel).  25,1831 
flrar.  23,  1831 
May  14, 1831 

—.1831 

May  14,  1831 
Apr.  10, 1831 
May  20, 1831 


May  — , 1831 


Nov. 

May 

May 

May 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Juno 

Feb. 

Nov. 

July 

June 

Apr. 


9, 

10, 

21, 

9, 

10, 

17, 

23, 

20, 

27, 

12, 

23, 

25. 

20, 

20, 


1831 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1834 
1831 
1831 
182 1 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1831 
1831 


Mar.  25,  1831 

May  -.1831 
June  20, 183! 
Aug.  8, 183 . 


Aug.  8, 1833 


Feb.  20,  1832 
June  12,  1835 


Juno  20, 1834 


Mar.  20, 133 
Feb.  25, 183 
8, 1832 
la,  183- 
22,  183. 
7,  1335 
Mar.  25,  1832 
May  31,  1-34 
Feb.  25,  1832 
Apr.  29,  1835 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ian 


F 


'e’b  27.  1832 
Apr.  23, 1833 
Mar.  31.  1832 
July  17,  1834 
Aug.  2,1833 
Apr.  21,  1332 


Result  of  voyage. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone,  j 

Tlbls. 

Bbls 

Lbs. 

,300 

1,  800 

1,901 

90 

1,601 

3U( 

1, 20( 

...... 

2,  40' 

.... 

1,501 

..... 

1,  76( 



1,  451 

21 

18.r 

1,  200 

291 

1,980 

25v 

1,  48: 

180 

93 

8,  000 

...... 

925 

65 

2,  02. 

22,  001 

1,39. 

2( 

...... 

1,70. 

12. 

2, 00-; 

15,  000 

24 

2,  60', 

2 

945 

8 

1,  82 1 

2 97' 

2,  Oof 

231 

1,27- 

11,000 

— 

1,  48.- 

— 

1,  50 



Id 

80 

.... 

1,  160 

.... 

2,  50. 

— 



1,  C0( 

... 

— 

2,  25 

— 



.... 

i,20; 

— 

2.  5. 

’■nil 

.... 

10 

1,  500 

— 

...... 



1.41 

2,  ;>•>. 

.... 

• it 

1,  701 

1, 20i 

2,  SO. 

..... 

1,  400 

— 

1,901 

1,  50l 

i.-jo 

2,  301 



1,851 

1,405 

Remarks. 


Anson  Grirnell,  first  mate,  lost  overboard 
March  1830. 


Captain  Eldredge  was  left  at  Oahu,  sick. 
Captured  by  Don  Miguel’s  squadron,  car- 
ried into  Lisbon  aiul  condemned. 


Cap' ain  Swain  died  at  Payta  June  21, 1833. 
Ship  chartered  as  a freighter  from  \ al- 

paraiso  to  Now  York.  0 

Mate  taken  out  of  boat  by  a foul  line,  1832. 
Bought  from  New  York,  1831. 


Pon'Mit  ffom  Now  York.  1831. 

Captain  Hpham  and  his  boat’s  crow  were 
seized  by  the  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands;  only  released  by  giving  up 
ship’s  cannon. 


Probably  of  Dartmouth.  * See  Dartmouth 


Hh  Atlantic  July  30  Apr.  > (l  custoniJiouso, 

w Bedford  all  cleared  at  the  * 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 



Tonnage. 

1831. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 
George  Porter 

Ship 

285 

323 

313 

330 

37t- 

33-1 

201 

303 

327 

2G-. 

330 

410 

318 

391 

311 

295 

20c 

382 

305 

240 
390 

89 

32' 

213 

339 

202 

341 

257 

323 

119 

20." 

241 
40C 
141 
291 
30! 
355 
249 

'288 

301 

270 

44t- 

341 

28! 

331 
301 

321 

27C 

344 

381 

320 

30( 

293 

262 

242 
291 

Grand  Turk 

General  Pike 

Gratitude  

. . do  . . 

Gideon  Howland  

. . do  . 

Hercules 

. . . do  . . 

Hesper 

Bark 

>Ship  ... 

. . do  . . 

Herald 

Hibernia 

Hope 

. .do  . . 

Honqua  

. . . do  . . . 

Isabella  

. . . do  . . 

Independence  

. . . do  . . 

Isaac  Howland 

. . . do  . . 

Iris 

...  <1 0 

Java 

John  Adams 

...do  . 

Lancaster.......  

. . . do  . . 

Liverpool  

. . .do  . . 

Mayflower 

. . . do 

Mercator 

...  do  ... 

Magnolia 

. . do  . . 

Mentor 

Brig  .... 

Ship 

...  do 

Minerva 

Maria  Theresa 

Midas 

Mentor 

Mercury ; 

...do 

Maria  

do  . . 

Nautilus 

Nye 

. . do  . . 

Octavia 

Bark... 
Ship  .... 
Brig  ... 
Bark. . . 
Ship  ... 

Phenix 

Parthian 

Pioneer 

Phocion 

Persia 

Parker  

Pocahontas 

Richmond 

Brig  ... 

Ship 

Bark... 
Ship  ... 
Bark . . . 
Ship  . . . 

Russell 

Robert  Edwards 

Rajah 

South  Carolina 

Two  Brothers 

Triton 

Tobacco  Plant 

Trident 

. do 

Timoleon 

William  Rotch 

William  & Eliza 

Zepb yr 

. do 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Albion 

Arab 

Bark. . . 
Ship  . . . 

. . . do 

Charles  Drew 

Columbus 

Cadmus 

Friendship 

Favorite.  T 

Bark... 
Ship  ... 

Heroine 

Herald 

Isabella 

Java 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Clement  Hammond 

Stanton  Burtcli 

William  Adams. 

Fisher 

Jireh  Shea* man,  jr. 

A 1 hurt,  G.  Goodwin  . 

George  F.  Brown 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Frederick  Ricketson. 

Henry  Pease,  2d 

Benjamin  Price  

Valentine  Pease,  jr 

Joseph  Taber,  jr 

Frederick  A.  Chase 

William  Austin 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Edward  W.  Collin.... 
Henry  Colt  

Thomas  B.  Swain 

Olied  N.  Swift  . 

Jireh  Perry 

Fjlihn  Russell 

Isaac  Swain  ... 

John  C.  Haskell 

Jonathan  Fisher 

George  B.  Worth 

Pfilfto*  Cornell 

Andrew  Robeson 

Joseph  B T.eonard  . 

Fisho,r . 

Alexander  Waggoner 
Edward  C.  Barnard  . . . 

William  Swain 

Tsane  G.  Hedge  

William  R.  Rodman 

I.  Howland,  .jr.,  & Co 

S.  Rodman,  jr 

Hi  mm  W<*oks  .. 

Granville  Man  ter .. 

Charles  Stetson  

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Charles  B.  Hammond. 

Benjamin  Ellis.. 

.Tn mes  (\  Swain 

A.  & N.  B.  Gibbs 

Coggeshall  & Russell . .. 

William  TTnndy  jr  _ 

Charles  F.  Brown 

Kto.p  Howland  jr. 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  .. 

John  Tucker 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Benjamin  Rodman 

Khnlifxd  Worth 

.Toflpidi  Ron  not  t ir._ 

Clement  P.  Coveil 

Itenhen  Chase,  2d 

1 Tonry  Trnoy  _ 

• 

Peleg  II.  Stetson 

J.  A.  Parker  & Sons 

William  T.  Russell 

Charles  E.  Waterman 
Frederick  H.  Barnard. 
TVivid  T.  A iln.ins  . 

Ahlen  I).  Stoddard 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Frederick  C.  Taber 

George  R.  Merchant  .. 

Bradford  TlathawflV  . 

Atkins  Adams 

Gibbs  & Jenuey  

Benjamin  R.  C.  Wilson 

E.  Sawiu 

William  Ritchie 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

South  Atlantic 

Apr.  6 

do 

Apr.  8 

Tristan 

Mar.  1 1 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  30 

...do 

Nov.  9 

South  Atlantic 

May  2 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

May  9 

South  Atlantic 

J uly  5 

do 

July  9 

do 

July  12 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  13 

do 

Apr.  13 

do 

Aug.  29 

do 

Nov.  28 

do  

Dec.  17 

South  Atlantic. 

June  10 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  19 

— do 

June  18 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  26 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

May  2 

Tristan 

May  31 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  1 

Bahamas 

Mar.  28 

Tristan 

J uly  4 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  27 

South  Atlantic 

J uly  8 

do 

July  20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  28 

do 

Aug.  25 

do 

July  29 

Nov  1 d 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

do 

Juno  17 

Guinea 

Jnue28 

Atlantic 

Jan.  20 

Brazil 

Mar.  1 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  29 

do 

Oct,  0 

Africa 

Oct.  12 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  13 

do 

Nov.  9 

do  

Nov.  25 

do 

Dec.  19 

South  Atlantic 

July  12 

do 

■June  15 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  17 

South  Atlantic 

Fob.  5 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  23 

do 

Deo.  17 

do 

Aug.  10 

do 

Nov.  22 

South  Atlantic. 

Mar.  3 

East  Cape 

July  18 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  14 

do 

Apr.  30 

South  Atlantic 

June  1 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  23 

do 

Dec.  8 

South  Atlantic. 

July  30 

do 

June  9 

do 

July  20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  2 

East  Capo 

June  10 

Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


cj 

> 

"C 

s- 

ci 

Cm 

o 


Feb.  28,1832 
Mar.  13,  1832 
Mar.  7,  1832 
May  28, 1835 
Dec.  4, 1834 
Feb.  25,  1832 
Sept.  5,1834 
Mar.  3,  1832 
Mar.  8, 1832 
May  17, 1832 
May  11, 1835 


Apr.  29, 1835 
Apr.  27, 1835 
Jan  25, 1835 
May  11, 1835 
Mar.  14, 1832 
Apr.  6, 1835 
May  27, 1834 
Feb.  10,1833 
July  13, 1834 
Feb.  20,  1832 
June  15, 1834 


Mar.  26, 1832 
Apr.  5, 1835 
Mar.  8,1832 


Sept.  25, 1833 
Slay  11,1834 
July  28, 1834 

Mar.  24, 1835 
J vine  19, 1834 
July  27, 1832 
Mar.  15, 1832 
May  14,1832 
Oct.  8,  1834 
Feb.  24,  1835 
Aug.  3,1832 
Jan.  21,1835 
July  20,1834 
May  3,  1835 
May  11,  1834 
Feb.  22, 1832 
Feb.  7, 1832 
Aug.  11,  1834 
Mar.  9, 1832 
Juno  12,  1834 
J uly  5, 1 835 
May  11,  1835 
Feb.  25, 1835 
Mar.  14, 1832 


Feb.  12, 1832 
Dec-  17,1834 
Aug.  21,  1834 
Mar.  8,1832 
Apr.  1, 1834 
Apr,  29, 1835 
Sept.  20, 1832 
Feb.  27,1832 
Feb.  22, 1832 
July  15, 1834 


*? 

c 

<D 

ft 

m 

9 

J© 

6 

a 

c 

ft 

© 

13 

ft 

£ 

Bbls. 

80 

Bbls. 

1,800 

Lbs. 

3, 100 

2,  500 

1,  400 

1,  000 
1,800 

1,  300 
100 

1,750 

1,500 

1,900 

900 

2,200 

2,  000 
100 
3,400 

1,300 

90 

1,  too 

2,  510 

2,  000 
800 
2,  600 

1,  600 
2,  000 
150 
200 
100 
1,  700 
3,  150 

1,  500 

2,  100 

2,  000 
2.  300 
2,  200 





"65 
2,  000 

2,  000 
2,  035 

Full 



2,  400 
1,700 
1,500 

150 

150 

1,750 
2,  000 

1,343 
2,  044 

2,  000 

2,  313 
1,889 
150 

1,600 

Full. 

2,000 

Remarks. 


Lost  a man  overboard,  and  in  saving  him 
lost  second  and  third  mates,  two  boat- 
steerers,  and  two  men. 


Capsized  in  a squall  in  1831 ; two  men  lost. 
The  crew  took  to  the  boats  and  were 
picked  up  by  a Kennebec  vessel. 


Lost  on  Pelew  Islands  May  21,  1832 ; first 
mate  and  ten  men  lost. 


Captain  Swain  died  January  3, 1832. 
Built,  1831,  at  Fairhaven. 


II.  II.  Howland,  3d  mate,  killed  1831. 


Bought  from  Salem,  1831. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

<£ 

tjfc 

c8 

P 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S31. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Leonidas 

Ship 

John  H.  Pease 

Oregon  

. . do 

307 

Nathan  F.  Delano. 

L.  Tripp 

Pindus  

Bark.... 

193 

John  C.  Daggett 

South  Boston 

Ship 

Sheffel  Reed 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Ship 

421 

Jonathan  Swain,  2d. . . 

Barclay 

. . .do 

301 

William  Barney,  jr  .. 

Griffin  Barney 

Baltic 

...  do 

410 

William  Chadwick 

P.  11.  Folger  . 

Columbus 

...  do 

341 

Peter  Coffin 

Richard  Mitchell 

Constitution 

. . .do 

318 

Frederick  Arthur 

C.  G.  &.  II.  Coffin.. 

Catharine 

...do  .... 

Joseph  M.  Chase 

Jared  Coffin 

Eagle 

. .do 

33' 

Joseph  Pease 

David  Joy  . . 

Franklin 

... do  

309 

George  Prince 

Fame 

...  do 

374 

Seth  Worth 

John  Adams 

. . do 

206 

Shubarl  Clark 

Griffin  Barney 

Lima 

...do  .... 

286 

Oliver  P.  Winslow 

Mary 

. . .do 

David  Paddaok 

Mary  Mitchell 

. . .do 

354 

Elihu  Coffin  

Peru 

...  do 

257 

William  Brooks,  jr 

David  Joy,  ir 

Pacific 

do 

314 

w ill  am  Plnsket 

Paul  Mitchell 

Phenix 

. . .do 

323 

Sanford  Wilber 

T.  &.  P.  Macy 

President 

. . .do 

293 

Seth  Cathoart 

Joseph  Starbuck 

Rose . 

do 

350 

Obed  Starbuck 

do 

Richard  Mitchell 

...do  

386 

James  Gwinn 

P.  Mitchell  <fc  Sons 

Spartan 

do  

333 

David  U.  Coffin 

Daniel  Jones 

Swift 

456 

Barzillai  Coffin 

Weymouth 

...  do 

329 

Moses  Harris 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Charles  Adams 

Ship  . 

Palmer. . 

Courier 

Sc.hoonei 

Barnard. . . . 

Francis 

Ship  . . . 

Brewster 

Eden  ton,  N.  C. 

Robert 

Sloop  . . 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Fair  Play 

Schoonei 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Forrester 

Bark. . . 

Charles  B.  Ray 

Sears  & Howland 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark  . 

Pot  or  Triifjftov  3d 

Industry 

Bri"  . . . 

Soldo . . 

Mexico 

. . . do  . . . 

130 

Job  Davis  

Thomas  Winslow 

. . . do 

135 

Sam  110]  Pako 

Rochester , Mass. 

Dryado 

Bark  . 

Franklin 

251 

Priam  P.  Prook 

Lexington 

Schoonei 

Laurel 

Gideon  Barstow  

Providence,  R.  I. 

Olive  Branch 

Ship 

Honk 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Atlas 

Ship 

TTpzokinli  Phaao 

Louisa 

382 

I.  Townsend 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Souili  Atlantic. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
Sou’ll  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

. . do 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean. 

...  do  

do 

do 


Atlantic 

...  .do 

Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 


South  Atlantic. 

ilo 

Brazil 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean.. 


Brazil 

Capo  tie  Verdes 

...  do 

Cape  Good  Hope 


South  Atlantic. 
....do 

Atlantic 

do 


Cape  de  Verdes 


South  Atlantic. 
do 


Date— 


t L 
n 


cs 

00 

o 


July  6 
Dec.  20 
June  15 
July  16 


Oct.  20 
July  1 
Sept.  20 
May  26 
-June  0 
July  21 
J uly  20 
ouue  27 


July  21 

June  9 
May  21 
July  20 
July  25 
May  26 
Aug.  17 
Oct.  10 
Nov.  20 


Nov.  12 
Dec.  4 
Aug.  3 
Sept.  30 


Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 
July  6 


Apr.  19 


Mar.  5 


July  2 


Apr.  5 
Aug.  30 


July  13 
July  20 


May  25 
June  23 


Feb.  27,1832 
July  10,  1834 
Mar.  28,  1832 
Feb.  12,  1832' 


Sept.  — , 1834 
May  8, 1832 
Apr.  29,  1835 
Mar.  26,  1832 
Apr.  11, 1832 
Jan.  17,  1835 
Mar.  30,  1832 


Apr.  22, 1832 

Apr.  22.1832 
May  11,1834 
Mar.  21,  1835 
Jan-  22,  1835 
Mar.  27,  1832 
May  8,  1832 
Jan.  — , 1834 
Apr.  14,  1834 


Nov.  16, 1834 
Dec.  31,  1834 
Oct.  28,  1834 
Feb.  15,1835 


— , 1831 


Aug.  2,1833 


Apr.  24, 1832 
Nov.  4,  1831 
Nov.  1,1831 


Mar.  28, 1832 
Apr.  23, 1832 
July  15,1831 
Aug.  4,1831 


Nov.  3,1831 


1831  or  1832 
Feb.  25, 1832 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

t* 

CO 


Bbls. 


2,  000 


1,416 


2,  322 
15 
131 
2,  69> 
90 


105 
1,637 
2,  612 
1,897 
109 
107 
2,  205 
1,  630 


1,950 
2,  140 
1,868 
1,  55* 


1,  850 


220 


20 

90 


14C 


0 

1 

ci 

a: 


o 

a 

o 

■» 


Bbls.  Lbs. 
1,  700  


1,200 
2,  000 


1,390 


1,896 

1,492 


1,510 


1,  731 
1, 148 

”io 


1,  405 
1,  588 


1,  200 


1,550 
1,  400 


40 


1,  200 


Remarks. 


Solti  to  New  Bedford. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1832. 

Captain  Prince,  the  mate,  and  five  men 
died  of  scurvy;  Matthew  Clark,  a boat- 
steerer,  took  command  Lost  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Saved  400  barrels 
sperm. 

Third  mate,  F.  W.  Ramsdell,  drowned  by 
a foul  line,  1831. 


Built,  1831,  at  Rochester. 

Third  mate  died  of  scurvy,  1834. 


Stranded  on  the  bar  goingont;  got  off  and 
taken  into  the  harbor  July  31,  1832; 
refitted  and  sailed  1833. 


Broken  up  at  Nantucket,  1835. 


Tender  to  C.  Adams. 


Took  one  large  whale. 


Reported  with  130  sperm. 


Credited  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  prob- 
ably belongs  to  Provincetown,  Mass, 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1831. 

Falmouth , Mass. 

Brunette 

Bark. 

200 

Cottle 

Elijah  Swift 

Pocahontas 

Ship  . . . 

350 

Joseph  Swift 

do 

Uncas 

do 

400 

Henry  C.  Bunker 

do 

Newport , E.  I. 

John  Coggeshall 

Ship  

S.  W.  Macy 

Bush  &■  Clarke 

Boston,  Mass. 

Jasper 

Ship  . . . 

359 

B.  S.  A dams 

Atkins  Adams  

Bristol,  E.  I. 

America ...... 

Ship  .... 

Grinnell 

Ann  

Lambert  

Essex 

Mayhew 

Gov.  Fenner 

Swain. 

W.  E.  Norris 

New  London,  Conn. 

Com.  Perry .... 

Ship  . 

270 

Hobron 

Chelsea ........... 

Davis 

Caledonia .... 

Smith 

Connect,  ir.nt 

390 

Paul  Burgess  

Plectra 

. do  . . 

348 

Caverly  _ _ 

Flora 

338 

Allen 

Julius  Ctesar  

do 

Smith 

.Tonpfl  

Ho 

338 

Fish  

Mentor 

Flanders 

Neptune  

do  . 

285 

do 

Do  

Schooner 

Richards  

Stonington  

Ship 

"351 

Wabash 

250 

Say or  

The  Jason,  Captain  Coit,  (E.  M. 

Frink  & Co.,)  arrived  Mav  31,  1835, 

from  Pacific  Ocean,  full.  Probably 

sailed  1631-32. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

A canto. 

Ship 

Allen 

do 

"300 

Pearson 

Arno  riant 

do  . . 

(’oinmliia  _ 

. do 

265 

Hand 

Dari  rn  nfl 

do 

310 

Howell  

Hannibal  . 

do  . 

309 

333 

Henry  . . . 

do 

'Marcus 

do  . . 

283 

Greene 

Neptune  

. do  . . 

Nimrod 

. do  . . 

Potosi 

do  . 

Giiffin 

Pheniv 

do 

Greene 

Thames 

. do  . 

Hand  

Thorn 

do 

Howell  . 

do 

Sayer  

Triad  . _ 

. do 

N.  Case  

II.  & N.  Corwin 

do  .. 

Griffin  

Warren,  E.  I. 

Benjamin  Bush 

Ship  . . . 

384 

Child  <fc  Driscol 

Magnet . . 

. do  . . 

Brown  

Joseph  Smith 

Miles 

do  .. 

C'hnmplin 

Bosalie  ..... 

do  . . 

Warren 

do  . . 

MarhftW 

J.  Smith,  jr 

Salem,  Mass. 

Izette 

Bark  — 

Hoit 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

do 


do 


South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 

Tristan 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 


East  Cape 

South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 
do  


Brazil. 


Date — 


u 

a 


O 


Jan.  — 
July  10 
Nov.  9 


June  29 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  7 
Jan.  — 


June  20 
June  20 
May  — 


Jnne  20 
Apr.  — 

May  23 


Apr.  — 
May  25 


June  23 


C3 

.£ 

u 

(1 

oj 

o 


Mar.  20, 1834 
Apr.  23,  1835 
, 1835 


Mar.  29, 1835 


Mar.  23, 1832 
June  8, 1832 


Apr.  3,1834 


Sept.  5,1834 
June  1C,  1835 


Fob.  21,1832 
Feb.  6, 1832 


Mar.  13, 1832 
Dec.  — , 1832 


Apr.  8,1832 
Mar.  26, 1832 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

© 

a 

C/2 


Bbls. 
800 
1,700 
2,  900 


1,  500 


1,800 


2, 150 
2,  800 


5( 

300 


100 


© 

*3 


Bbls. 


1,900 

1,050 


2,  300 

2,  000 


1,200 

Full 


2,  000 

1,800 


© 

a 

o 

© 

A 


Lbs. 


15,  800 


20,  000 


Remarks. 


Built  1834. 


Captain  Burgess  killed  while  fast  to  a 
whale,  September,  1831. 


South  Atlantic  July  24 

Pacific  Ocean ‘ 

South  Atlantic  

Brazil July  30 

South  Atlantic  . . 


do 

Brazil 

do 

Africa 

South  Atlantic 
Brazil 


May  23 
July  30 
July  30 


Aug.  13 


Apr.  28,  1833 
Mar.  21, 1832 


2,  80( 


2,  000 


Mar.  3,1832 
Feb.  24. 1832 
Apr.  1,1832 
Feb.  21,1832 
Apr.  1,1832 
Feb.  24, 1832 


Full 
1,950 
2,  3:  0 
1,800 
2,  450 


16 


000 


do 

South  Atlantic 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean. 


July  30 
J uly  9 
July  30 


Apr.  1,1832 
Mar.  3,1832 
Mar.  27, 1832 
June  19, 1834 
June  8,1832 
Oct.  17,  1834 


2,901 


2,  500 
2,  001 
1,  950 

3,001 


Belonged  to  Greenport;  lost,  at  Falklands, 
March,  1832.  Had  1,400  whale;  saved 
800. 


Belonged  to  Greenport. 


Tristan 


Jan.  3, 1833 


401 


2,  000 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Tris  an 

Pacific  Ocean. . 


Sept.  3 
June  2 
June  2 


do 


Feb.  20,  1835 
Apr.  2,  1832 
Sept.  6,  1834 
June  12, 1834 


1,  70' 
150 

1,  75t 

2,  301 


1,201 


Formerly  in  Canton  trade ; built  at  Phil- 
adelphia, 1814. 


South  Atlantic . 


Mar.  13 


Mar.  24, 1832 


100 


1,500 


Built  at  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

<D 

tt 

C3 

3 

O 

h 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1831. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Mansfield 

Ship 

Neils  ... 

Henry  Astor  ... 

Hawnftn  

Martha  

W ashington 

Barrett. 

Edgartovm,  Mass. 

George  and  Martha 

Ship  .... 

Lawrence 

Loan 

. . do  . . . 

I.  nee . 

Meridian 

Fisher  . . 

Robert 

Sloop  . . . 

Osborne. 

1832. 

New  Bedford . Mass. 

Amanda 

Bark 

211 

Latham  Cross,  jr  .... 

Ann  Alexander ■. 

Ship  .... 

25 

James  Shepherd 

George  Howland 

Amethyst 

. . do  . . 

35!' 

Jonathan  Usher 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  . 

Bramin 

Bark 

24,, 

Herman  "NT.  Stuart, 

Gideon  Allen 

Brandt 

Ship  .... 

31( 

Francis  Neil  -.  . 

Com  Decatur 

24', 

Seth  I).  Fish  or 

N.  Leonard  &.  Co 

Coral 

. . do  . . . 

31< 

William  Whitten,  jr 

Gideon  Allen 

China 

...  do  ... 

37( 

Russell  Maxfield 

Cambria 

...do  ... 

36 

George  Crocker  

William  T.  Russell 

Columbus 

...  do 

31: 

Tristram  D.  Pease 

William  R.  Rodman. . . . 

Ceres 

. .do 

32' 

Elihu  Gifford 

do 

Courier 

...  do 

29. 

Thom  ns  Severance 

A.  & N.  B.  Gibbs 

Do 

. . .do 

381 

William  B.  Cash  .. 

Chili 

. . do 

291 

David  Collius  ..... 

Condor 

...  do 

349 

Richard  G.  Luce 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Endeavour 

. . .do 

234 

Edward  Soule  

Eagle 

. . do  . . . 

Jonathan  Nye 

T.  & A.  R.  Nve 

Emerald 

. . do 

3;  o 

Oh-mient.  Norton  

T.  Riddell...- 

Erancis 

...  do 

367 

John  Briggs 

Falcon 

. . . do 

27- 

Joseph  Barker 

Frances 

. . do 

349 

Obed  Alloy  

William  R.  Rotcli  &.  Co.. 

George  and  Martha 

Bark. . . 

275 

Francis  Saver 

Grand  Turk 

Ship 

324 

Abraham  T.  Eddy  .... 

Gen  Pike 

...do  ... 

313 

William  Adams 

Oliver  Crocker 

George  Porter 

...  do  ... 

28." 

Clement.  Hammond 

T.  Riddell  

Golconda 

..do  ... 

336 

Joseph  Coveil 

George  Howland 

George  

Nehemiah  West 

Hercules 

. . do  . . . 

29( 

Peter  F.  Chase 

D.  R.  Greene 

II  vdaspe 

31 : 

Owen  Hillman 

Hector 

. . . do  .... 

38i 

John  C.  Morse  . . 

Hope 

. . do  . . . 

28' 

Benjamin  Price 

Herald 

. . do  . . 

274 

Frederick  R.i ok n tson 

Hercules 

...  do  ... 

3 >4 

Albert  G.  Goodwin  . 

Huntress 

...  do  ... 

391 

Francis  Post  . 

Alfred  Gibbs  &.  Co 

Hibernia 

...  do 

321 

FTonry  PeaRft  2d 

Hope 

. . .do 

31( 

Charles  G.  Smith 

George  Howland 

Java 

. . . do  . . . 

29." 

I f (‘iiry  ( /id t 

do 

John 

. . . do  ... 

30 

And  row  A 1 rn v 

John  Howland 

. . do  . . . 

37( 

London  Packet 

. . . do  ... 

28( 

IIowos  TCorrifl  . 

Milton 

. . do  ... 

38", 

John  A Howland  ... 

Mil  wood 

. . . do 

254 

(diarhm  IF.  Tnlifir 

Gideon  Allen  

Mercator 

. . do  . . . 

24< 

A u son  ( li urc hi  11  .... 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Midas 

. do  . . 

321 

Messenger 

. . do  . . 

271 

Pftto.r  llnssny  

Mary  Ann 

Brig 

1 7 » 

Joseph  Crocker 

William  P.  Griunell. 

Mercury 

Ship  ... 

339 

• losrjdi  R Ijfionn.nl 

M arv 

. . do  .... 

Rif, hard  \Vppdf»n._ 

Norfolk 

. . . do 

275 

John  H Pease 

J.  A.  Parker  &.  Son 

Rye  

21 1 

Ezra,  Kmi  1 li 

T.  &.  A.  R.  Nye 

Ospray  

Bark .... 

109 

William  ( 'aldpi* 

Orozimbo 

Ship 

58r 

Pioneer 

Bark 

231 

Benjamin  Ellis 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


ti 

p 


'Si 

m 

o 


cS 

’d 

N 

eS 

O 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


June  20 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Nov.  25 
May  16 


Feb.  26,1832 
Jan.  18,1835 


Jan.  —,1834 


do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . . 

Atlantic 


Apr.  23 


Apr.  28, 1835 
May  25, 1834 
June  18, 1834 
June  16, 1831 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic. 

....do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Apr.  25 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  6 
Apr.  10 
May  26 
May  16 
May  26 
May  30 
June  2 
Apr.  18 
Aug.  3 
June  17 
June  30 
July  3 
July  14 
May  23 
June  18 
J uly  5 
J une 23 
July  18 
Dec.  2 
May  19 
June  2 
June  17 
July  25 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  17 


Dec.  24,1835 
Dec.  24,1835 
Feb.  4, 1834 
Apr.  14, 1833 
Mar.  7,1833 
May  31, 1835 
Apr.  29, 1833 
Oct.  3, 1835 
Sept.  21, 1835 
Jan.  27,1833 
Apr.  7, 1833 

May  ' 6*  1833 
May  27, 1833 
Mar.  22, 1833 
Feb.  10,1833 
Mar.  12, 1833 
Apr.  22, 1833 
Apr.  22, 1833 
Oct,  19,1835 

Jan.ioi  1834 
Mar.  14, 1834 
Mar.  13, 1833 
Nov.  5,1835 
Doc.  28,1835 


South  Atlantic. 

Tristan 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic . 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean. . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Apr.  26 
June  12 
Juno  24 
July  2 
July  9 
July  14 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  14 
Sept.  16 
June  21 
J une  26 
Dec.  2 


May  6, 1833 
Apr.  14, 1833 
Oct.  2, 1834 
Apr.  29, 1833 
May  19,1833 
May  7,1833 
Mar.  13, 1836 
Juno  17, 1833 
July  24, 1835 
Apr.  28, 1833 
May  9, 1833 
July  3, 1836 


do 

do 

South  Atlantic. 
do 

- - . do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

South  Atlantic. 
do 


Nov.  24 
May  2 
May  3 
May  16 
May  26 
June  23 
July  2 
July  16 
Dec.  1 
July  13 
Nov.  23 
May  3 
July  17 
May  22 


Aug.  31, 1835 
July  24, 1835 
Apr.  2,1833 
Mar.  18, 1833 
Mar.  29, 1833 
July  17,1835 
Aug.  6, 1833 


May  1 J 183*3 
Mar.  7,1836 
Apr.  22, 1835 
Jan.  2, 1833 
May  12, 1833 


Result  of  voyage. 

w—4 

o 

a 

H 

43 

Ph 

C/2 

•rH 

o 

’cS 

A 

£ 

6 

o 

G) 

"3 

A 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 
2, 000 

Lbs. 

2, 200 

3, 100 
Full 
2,800 
35 

1,880 
1,  835 

17 

2,000 

1,450 

1,350 



2,  450 
90 
1,904 
1,  625 
800 
70 

2, 100 

2, 200 
1,830 

22,  000 

1,  500 

2,  100 
1,200 
2,  200 
1,200 
2,  000 
1,  800 

70 

2,500 

2,  300 

2,500 

i,  700 
1,030 

170 

1,538 

2,712 

90 

2,  000 

1,400 

1,300 

20 

100 
1, 180 
850 
2, 100 

1,200 

500 

1,  400 

1,250 

400 

150 

700 

1,050 

Remarks 


Built  at  New  York,  1820. 


Condemned  at  Mahe,  1834 ; had  600  sperm. 
Captain  Fisher  died  1834. 


Second  mate  lost  overboard,  1832. 


Davis  Luce,  second  mate,  died  1832. 


Belongs  to  Dartmouth;  brought  from 
Providence,  1831. 

Second  mate  died,  1832. 


Owen  Cottle  died  from  injuries  caused 
by  a whale,  1833. 


Returned  with  crew  sick  with  scurvy. 
Returned  leaking  500  strokes  per  hour. 


Lost  on  Juan  Fernandez,  1833. 


§ 


19 
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Table  showing  returns  of  tvhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

hi) 

c3 

P 

P 

o 

H 

7 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

ISSti. 

• 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Phociou 

Ship 

265 

Joseph  Spooner  

Parthian 

Brig 

119 

Lemuel  Drew 

Pocahontas 

...  do 

111 

Peter  M.  Coffin 

Quito 

...  do 

138 

James  Maxfield 

Rousseau 

Ship 

305 

Walter  Hillman 

llebecca  Sims 

...  do  ... 

400 

Barn  a Coffin 

William  R.  Rodman 

Sally  Anne  

..  .do 

312 

William  H.  Cox 

Stepliauia 

...  do 

315 

Elisha  Dexter  

South  Carolina 

...  do 

302 

Edmund  Maxfield 

Tobacco  Plant 

. . .do 

270 

Ilenrv  Tracv 

Two  Brothers 

...  do  ... 

288 

Clement  P.  Coveil  .... 

Victory 

do 

268 

Matthew  Mayhew 

Zephyr 

...  do 

361 

James  B.  Wood 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Ship  .... 

Arthur  Cox 

Sawiu  & Church 

Albion 

. . . do 

John  E.  Coggeshall  . . 

E.  Sawin 

Charles  Drew 

...  do  . . 

Fosdick 

Columbus 

David  Osborn 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Herald 

Isaiah  West 

Heroine 

...  do 

Benj.  R.  C.  Wilson 

N.  Church 

Java 

...  do 

291 

William  Ritchie 

Atkins  Adams 

Jasper 

. . . do 

Barz.  T.  Adams 

Leonidas  

...  do 

Charles  Fisher 

J enney  & Tripp 

Maine 

...  do 

Jared  Worth 

E.  Sawin *.  7 

Marcia 

Peter  Butler,  jr  ....... 

Oscar 

Charles  Downs 

E.  Sawin 

Pindus  

Bark. . 

Prince  Russell 

Pactolus 

Ship 

Grinnoll 

I.  F.  & J.  Terry 

South  Boston 

. . do  . . 

Read 

E.  Sawiu T 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alexander  Coffin 

Ship 

381 

David  Baker 

Atlantic 

321 

Elihu  Fisher 

P.  & B.  Gardner 

Barclay  

. . do 

301 

William  Barney,  jr. 

Griffin  Barney 

Congress 

. do 

339 

Charles  Abrahams . . 

Constitution 

. . do  . 

318 

James  G.  Coffin 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Columbus 

344 

Reuben  Russell,  2d.  .. 

Paul  Mitchell  & Sous  . . . 

Charles  Carroll 

. . do  . 

376 

Owen  Chase 

Charles  and  Henry 

. . . do  . . 

336 

George  Joy 

C.  G.  & It.  Coffin 

Cyrus : 

328 

Benj.  li.  Hussey 

Eagle 

. . do  . 

335 

Charles  Smith 

David  Joy 

Enterprise 

. do 

413 

John  Stetson. 

Eranklin 

. do 

246 

Joshua  Coffin,  2d 

Factor  

Schooner 

M a.e.y  . 

Fame 

Ship 

371 

Seth  Worth  

Philip  H.  Folger 

Ganges 

265 

Russell  S.  Bodfisli 

W.  H.  & G.  L.  Gardner  . . 

George  

359 

John  C.  Congdon 

S.  & J.  Mitchell 

Hazard 

Sloop 

Swain 

Harvest 

Ship 

360 

Alex’r  Pollard 

Samuel  B.  Folger 

Howard 

364 

William  Worth,  2d  . 

T.  Hussey  & Son 

John  Adams 

296 

Shubao  1 Clark 

Griffin  Barney  

Japan 

332 

William  Plaskett  .... 

James  Athearn 

Kingston 

312 

William  E.  Sherman  .. 

Frederick  Hussey  & Co. 

Lexington 

Schooner 

( 'aah 

Leper 

Ship  . . 

316 

John  Cotton  .... ... 

Mariner  

349 

Eben  Coleman 

Mount  Vernon 

do  

384 

Ed  win  ( 1 of  Tin . _ 

Maria 

. do  . . . 

365 

A 1 o x n ii dor  Mnr.y 

Ocean  

349 

Eli  jail  Park  or  . 

T.  & P.  Macy 

Orbit 

351 

John  J.  ^Tn.rdnor 

Ontario 

351 

Edwin  R;irna,rd  

Peruvian 

334 

Benj.  Coggeshall 

C.  Mitchell  & Co 

Planter 

340 

Reuben  ATunter 

Gilbert  Coffin 
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8ai li ng  f rom  American  ports— Conti nued. 


Date— 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

Cape  de  Yerdes 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

clo 

South  Atlantic 


June  25 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  13 
July  3 
Aug.  26 
May  24 
June  28 
July  23 
J une  16 
June  30 
June  17 
Juno  17 


Mar.  22, 1833 
Aug.  7,1834 
May  22, 1833 


Jan.  26,1834 
Dec.  9, 1835 
May  22, 1833 
July  18, 1835 
Mar.  24, 1833 
Apr.  11,1834 
Mar.  22, 1832 
Aug.  3,1835 
Sept.  19, 1833 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

Atlantic  

South  Atlantic. 

do 

...do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 


July  12 
June  20 
Apr.  — 
Aug.  5 
June  4 
July  21 
J une 15 
J uly  1 
June  6 
May  13 
July  3 
Nov.  24 
June  20 


Mar.  20, 1833 
Mar.  17, 1833 
Aug.  22, 1834 
Mar.  7,1833 
Apr.  14, 1833 
Mar.  14, 1833 
Apr.  22,  1833 


Mar.  12,  1833 
Jan.  19, 1834 
Apr.  29, 1833 
Mar.  7, 1836 


Dec.  29, 1835 
Feb.  14,1833 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Dec.  25 
Oct.  9 
Sept.  3 
Jan.  13 
Juno  29 
July  7 
Oct.  10 
Nov.  25 
Oct.  3 
July  8 
Dec.  30 


May  19, 1836 
Sept.  14, 1835 
July  21, 1835 
Apr.  29, 1835 
Apr.  21, 1833 
May  21, 1834 
Mar.  3, 1836 
July  7,  1836 
Apr.  21, 1836 
May  7, 1833 
June  12, 1836 


Atlantic 

Nant.  Shoals 


May 


8 


Apr.  12,1834 
Sept.  29, 1832 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


June  10 
June  5 
July  31 
Nov.  22 
Juno  11 
Sept.  22 


Mar.  20, 1833 
Aug.  24, 1835 
May  7,1834 
July  17,1833 
Dec.  21,1835 
May  11,1835 


Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


July  6 
June  17 
Oct.  19 


Nov.  25 


Mar.  14, 1833 
May  6, 1834 
Oct.  3, 1835 
Sept.  6, 1833 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 


Aug.  12 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  10 
Juno  16 
Aug.  3 
Dec.  1 
June  10 
June  11 


, 1836 

July  25, 1835 
Mar.  11, 1836 
Nov.  13, 1835 
Feb.  9, 1836 
Aug.  4,1836 
Sept.  28, 1835 
July  — , 1834 


Result  of  voyage. 

’o 

s 

f-i 

(D 

P, 

m 

’o 

cb 

r ■ < 

pa 

£ 

<Z> 

P 

o 

rQ 

<v 

P3 

£ 

Bbh. 

Bbls. 

1,400 

Lbs. 

180 

2,  300 

1,650 

1,500 

700 

1,000 

1,900 

1,  800 

200 

2,100 

1,600 

2,200 

360 

2,  000 
1,300 
900 
1,550 

20,  000 

100 

350 

40 

2,  060 

1,  050 

2,  000 

75 
2,  250 

1,  000 
408 

1,946 

1,815 

1,006 

988 

2,  400 

4 

1,  230 
900 

2,610 
2,  546 
1,810 
203 
1,896 

921 

723 

910 

1,467 

2,100 

90 

2,  280 
2,  070 

224 
632 
484 
• 130 

1,  456 
678 





2,  429 

3,  071 
1,665 

1,  490 

2,  Oil 
1,  345 
1,854 

909 

783 

996 

Remarks. 


Sold  part  of  her  cargo  at  St.  Michaels. 


Full ; 350  sperm. 


Built  1832. 


Built  1832  at  Nantucket. 
Built  1832. 


Captain  Stetson  left  the  ship  and  came 
home  sick. 

Schooner  Factor  made  two  cruises ; re- 
turned September  12  with  Oblackfish,  and 
again  September  29  with  a largo  (hump- 
back ?)  whale. 


First  mate,  Ammiel  Joy,  died  on  tkevoyago. 


Sunk  at  sea  1835,  homeward  bound,  with 
1 ,800  sperm . 

Built  1832  at  Rochester. 

Built  1332  at  Mattapoisett. 


Built  1832. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Nantucket,  M ass.— Continued. 

Pacific  

Ship 

314 

Joseph  Congdon  

Paul  Mitchell  &.  Sons 

Peril  

Bark 

257 

William  Brooks,  jr. .. . 

David  Joy  . . 

Rambler  

Ship 

316 

Thomas  Derrick 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Reaper - 

. . .do 

338 

Tristram  P.  Swain. . . . 

Jared  Coffin 

Thule 

...  do 

285 

Josiah  Smith. 

Washington 

...  do 

306 

Thomas  W.  Hussey. .. 

Youn,r  Eagle - 

. . .do 

377 

Benj.  A.  Coleman  .... 

Simeon  Starbnck 

Zenas  Coffin 

. . .do 

338 

John  B.  Coleman 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark 

Ray  G.  Sanford 

Industry 

Brig 

Soule 

Mexico  

...do  

Davis 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  ....  

Ship  

300 

John  C.  Daggett 

Ward  M.  Parker 

IToliomok 

. . do 

412 

Barnard 

Elijah  Swift  . . 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Edward  Ouesnal 

Ship  

Barnard 

John  Eddy 

Gold  Hunter 

...  do 

Brock 

Wareham,  Alass. 

George  Washington 

Ship 

373 

George  Gibbs 

Nye  & Thompson 

Edgartovm,  Mass. 

Vineyard  

Ship 

Tobey 

G.  Norton 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Dryade 

Bark. 

George  n.  Richmond. . 

Eranklin  .... 

do 

Priam  P.  Broek 

Gideon  Barstow 

Ship  . 

379 

Nathaniel  C.  Carev  . - . 

Gideon  Barstow  & Son.. 

Laurel 

Schooner 

Maylicw 

Orion 

Brig 

Salem,  Alass. 

Bengal 

Ship 

Russell 

Catharine 

..do 

Paddock  

Izetto 

Kompton 

Pallas 

Bark 

Archer. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Atlas 

Ship 

260 

Whole v . . 

H.  Chase  & Co 

Louisa 

383 

frnxdnor.  _ 

do 

Portsmouth,  N.  TL. 

Ann  Parry 

&h  i p 

346 

Ray 

James  Kennard 

Pocahontas 

do  . 

T^fLmrtrd 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Ann 

Ship 

TnHlofhdd 

America 

Bark. . 

Chase  

Balam  a 

Ship  . . 

321 

W.  H.  DeWolf 

Bo  wd  itch 

. .do  

396 

fPirdnor . _ 

William  R.  Taylor 

Canton  Packet  

. . . do  . . 

312 

Bradford 

Fitz  Henry  Homer 

Corinthian 

. do  . . 

503 

( tHtitipII 

W.  II.  Do  Wolf 

Essex 

200 

William  R.  Taylor 

General  Jackson 

329 

Smith  . , 

William  H.  Do  Wolf .... 

Ganges 

380 

— . Olark 

do 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Erie 

Ship 

A.  W.  T)p,nnia 

Engs  Bush 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


"Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J uue  28 

Atlantic 

July  28 

Pacilic  Ocean  .. 

June  17 

do 

Sept.  5 

do 

Dec.  21 

do 

Nov.  5 

do 

July  11 

do 

June  24 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  20 

Atlantic 

Cape  de  Verdes. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  29 

do 

Dec.  24 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Brazil 

June  23 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  31 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  15 

South  Atlantic. 

May  3 

do 

May  31 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  16 

Atlantic 

July  — 

Pacific  Oeean  . . 

Mar.  24 

...  do 

Mar.  24 

South  Atlantic. 

Juno  9 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  21 

South  Atlantic . 

June  8 

do  

July  — 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  31 

do 

South  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  25 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  2 

...  do 

Nov.  16 

do 

Dec.  14 

South  Atlantic 

June  29 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  29 

do 

Mar.  17 

New  Zealand. .. 

Apr.  — 

Apr.  1,1834 
May  22,  1833 
A pr.  3, 1835 
Mar.  18, 1835 
May  30, 1835 

Dec.  30, 1835 
Oct.  18,1835 
Oct.  21,1835 


July  27,  1835 
Oct'.  10,1832 
Nov.  2,  1832 


Aug.  5,1836 
J uly  6, 1836 


Nov.  13, 1835 
—,1833 


Oct.  19,1835 


Mar.  24, 1836 


Mar.  22, 1833 
May  12,1833 


Dec.  29, 1835 
Oct,  22,1832 


Apr.  12, 1833 
Apr.  21, 1833 


Sept.  9,1836 
Apr.  26, 1836 


May  3,1833 

July  27 j 1833 
Nov.  18, 1835 
Dec.  28,1835 
June  9,1836 
Mar.  — , 1833 
Octr  11, 1835 
July  30, 1835 


June  11, 1835 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

<c 

a, 

m 


Bbls. 


126 
1,  697 

1,  950 
270 

1,538 

2,  625 
1,  720 


90C 

130 

450 


2,  200 

1,700 


2,  000 


2,  950 


2, 100 


2, 100 

230 


1,900 

1,050 


2,  600 
1,600 
1,200 

i,400 
2,  700 


200 


© 

o 

75 

— 


Bbls. 

1,450 

722 

*48 


© 

.O 

A 


Lbs. 


1,  300 
700 


eoo;  5,000 
1,  000  .... 


1,000 

2*  600 


900 


1,800 


10,  ooo 


Remarks. 


Added  1832;  formerly  a merchantman; 
Captain  Smith  left  at  Talcahuano. 

Built  1832  at  Rochester. 


Built  at  Falmouth  1832. 
Built  1832. 


Built  1832. 


Captain  Brock  and  his  boat’s  crew  ■were 
lost  while  last  to  a whale,  September  23 
1832. 


Sailed  under  command  of  Capt.  F.  Spooner, 
who  left  her  at  New  Zealand. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

r ~ 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1833. 

Warren,  It.  I. 

Atlantic 

Ship 

Pickens 

Chariot 

...  do 

Luther . 

N.  M.  Wheaton 

Miles 

. . .do 

Champlin 

North  America 

...  do 

Borden 

New  London , Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Ship 

Armata 

. .do 

414 

Butler 

Abner  Bassett . 

Betsy 

Brier . . . . 

Boston 

Ship 

Sayer  . 

Com.  Perry 

. . do 

270 

TTohron 

Connecticut 

...  do 

3D0 

Tate  . . 

Electra 

...  do 

348 

Chester 

Flora 

...  do 

338 

Allen 

Georgia 

. . . do 

Brewster 

Jones  

...do  .... 

Fisher 

Julius  Caesar 

do 

Hebron 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Montgomery 

Schooner 

Cliff 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

McDonough 

Ship 

Manchester  Packet 

Read  . 

Mentor 

...do  .. 

Rice. 

Neptune 

...  do 

Middleton 

North  America 

. . do  . . . 

Richards 

Palladium 

...  do 

Wood 

Tuscarora 

Smith 

"Wabash 

Fuller 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Acasta 

Ship 

Harris 

American 

282 

Jones 

Ann 

Howell 

Cadmus 

...do  .. 

310 

Columbia 

285 

Hand 

Franklin 

Fordham 

Gov.  Clinton 

. do 

Rogers 

Hannibal 

30!) 

Parker 

Marcus 

283 

Cartwright 

Nimrod 

Halsey 

Neptune 

Cooper 

S.  <fc  B.  Huntting  & Co  . . 

Phenix 

Cooper..  . 

Thorn 

29!) 

— — — Havens 

Washington 

Loper 

Oreenport,  N.  Y. 

Delta 

Ship 

Isaac  Sayer . 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Mansfield 

Ship 

320 

Taber . 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  . . . 

America 

404 

do  

Beaver  

do 

O-ardner 

H uron 

290 

R.  Rawronee 

Robert  A.  Barnard 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wave 

Brig  .... 

124 

E.  Tillson 

Lombard  & Whitmore  . . 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Acasta 

Ship 

C.  B.  Williams 

Charles  Adams 

A.  Palmer 

Frances  

Pendleton 

Uxor 

Brief . . 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Bingham 

Ship  . 

Churchill 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martha 

Ship  

William  7T.  Ynnnff 

Mobilo 

Raws  .n 

Note. — The  Helvetins,  Brewster,  of  New  London,  is  reported,  in  1835,  as  stranded 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  < cean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
do 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East  Cape 

South  Atlantic. 
do  


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

East  Cape 

South  Atlantic. 
do 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

East  Cape 


South  Atlantic. 
do 


South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
do 


Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 


South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Date- 


tc 

a 


cm 

o 


June  26 
Oct.  — 
June  3 
June  8 


Aug.  13 
July  20 


July  — - 


Sept.  12 


Apr.  26 


June  20 


June  12 
June  — 
Nov.  28 
June  12 
June  — 


June  12 
June  — 
June  — 


Nov.  24 


June 


June  5 


June  7 


Mar.  28 


cS 

> 

fc. 

a 

Cm 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

Q 

O 

rH 

a 

& 

* 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Oct.  19,1835 
Apr.  11, 1833 
Apr.  14, 1833 


Apr.  10, 1833 
Dec.  22, 1835 


1,400 


2,  400 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Sept. 


— , 1833 
31, 1833 

31. 1833 

23. 1833 
27,  1833 

28. 1833 

15. 1833 

13. 1833 


Oct.  3, 1833 
Aug.  15, 1836 
Apr.  19,  1834 
May  30, 1835 
Feli.  6,1833 
Mar.  5,1833 
Apr.  11, 1833 


May  13, 1833 
May  23, 1833 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 


15.1833 
14,  1833 

2, 1833 
28,  1833 

14. 1833 

13. 1833 

27. 1833 

28. 1833 


May  30, 1833 


Apr.  15, 1833 


Apr.  22, 1833 
Apr.  23, 1833 
Aug.  3, 1836 
May  1, 1836 


Jan.  — , 1833 


Feb.  19,1833 
Sept.  2,  1833 
Sept.  2,1833 
Sept.  2,1833 


Feb.  21,1833 


Mar.  18, 1833 
Mar.  5, 1836 


90 

180 


400 


230 


1,  450 
1,  420 


2, 100 


1,900 

1,  410 
1,320 
1,800 

2,  200 

1,  900 
1,700 

2,  300 


1,  436 


100  1,800 
100 
Full 
2, 200 
1,600 


1,200 

""TOO 


250 


170 

'250 


60 

'iio 


120 


1,  900 
1,250 


300 


100 

100 


1,  450 


1,350 

1,100 


1, 150 
2,300 
2,  130 
1,600 
1,  650 
1,600 
1,400 
2,100 


1,640 


1,  400 


1,480 


2,  200 

2,300 


550 


Remarks. 


16,  000 


18,  500 


Of  Norwich,  probably. 


Mentor  took  out  several  missionaries. 


Full,  (200  sperm.) 


I Returned  leaking  500  strokes  per  hour. 


2, 200  18,  900 


at  Woahoo  with  1,450  sperm,  (900  saved.)  If  so,  she  probably  sailed  1832. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or  ■ 
agent. 

1S32. 

Newburgh,  N.  1'. 

Portland  ....  

Ship 

Cook  . 

Newburgh  Whaling  Co 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Levant .* 

Ship 

Russell. . 

Salem,  Mass. 

Bengal 

Ship 

Russell  . . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Vermont 

Bark .... 

Davis  , _ 

Poughkeepsie Whal.  Co. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Atlas 

Ship 

260 

T.  Woolley . . 

Uo7.okia.il  Chase 

Clay  

...do  .... 

299 

I.  Townsend 

do 

Louisa 

...  do 

382 

T.  IT.  Gardner, 

do  * 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold 

Ship 

356 

Dafrpett . 

Ward  M.  Parker 

JS33. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Adeline 

Ship 

329 

Buckley 

I.  Howlaud,  jr.,  Sc  Co 

Brandt 

...  do 

310 

James  Maxtield  . 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Benezet 

Bark 

192 

Charles  Pitman,  jr 

C.  W.  Morg  n 

Com.  Rogers 

Ship 

298 

Asaph  Taber 

T.  Sc  A.  R.'Nye 

Com.  Decatur 

...  do 

247 

George  Tobey 

Chili 

. .do 

291 

Lot  Luce 

B.  B.  Howard 

Charles  

. . . do  ... 

290 

Barz.  Morselander 

Samuel  Rodman 

Courier 

293 

Thomas  Severance 

Condor 

...  do  ... . 

349 

Richard  G.  Luce  . . 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

China 

370 

Russell  Maxtield 

•William  H.  Stowell 

Cicero  

...  do  .... 

252 

William  Hussey 

Ivollock  & Grinnell 

Ceres 

373 

John  J.  Parker 

G.  II.  Thornton 

Columbus 

Bark  . 

313 

Osborn 

William  R.  Rodman ..... 

Cora 

220 

Ebenezer  LI.  Hinckley 

I.  H.  Bartlett 

Dartmouth 

Ship  

Thomas  Brock 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  Sc  Co 

Eagle 

Ship  ... 

336 

Joshua  Grinnell  . 

Jireh  Perry 

Endeavour 

...  do  .... 

252 

Edward  G Soule.. 

C.  C.  Gilbert  

Euphrates 

305 

Shubael  Nbrton  

Lawrence  Grinnell 

Emerald 

359 

Clement  Norton 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Emily  Morgan 

308 

George  Ray 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Equator  

Bark . . 

262 

Peter  M O oft  in 

Levi  Stan  dish 

Franklin 

Ship  . . . 

333 

Flijnh  Davi** 

A bin.  11.  Howlaud 

Frances,  2d 

308 

John  Briggs  

Gideon  Allen 

Fenolon 

328 

David  Coffin 

Frances  Henrietta 

. do  . . 

Timothy  Rnssoll 

Falcon 

273 

Grand  Turk 

323 

Eddv 

A.  Barker  

George  and  Susan 

350 

Edward  Gardner  . 

George  Howland  

George  Porter 

285 

Alfred  K\  Fish  or . _ 

Thomas  Riddell  Sc  Sons. 

Good  Return 

376 

Wn  rro.n  T lowland 

Ilydaspo  

313 

David  Tindall 

Herald 

274 

Frndm-iok  I ’.inkotson 

Tobey  Sc  Ricketson 

Hibernia 

,Toh n ( kilo  . 

Hope  

. .do 

282 

Rohnrt,  hrnwn 

Soilings  Sc  Collins 

Hercules 

334 

J irob  Perry 

James 

27e 

Joseph  R Talmr 

T.  Sc  A.  R.  Nve 

Java 

. do  . 

295 

George  Howlaud 

John 

do  .... 

308 

Wilrnot.  T,noo 

London  Packet 

...do  .... 

280 

George  W.  Bennett 

Lucas 

281 

Caleb  Kempton 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Cape  G-’d  Hope. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


Pacific  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 


Date — 


Pacific  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do  

Atlantic  &Ind 
South  Atlantic. 
do 


' do 

do 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean.. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 


Result  of  voyage. 


fcJO 

a 


aj 

<2 

O 


June  20 


July  — 


do 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

....do 

...  do  

S.  A.  and  P 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do. 

....do 

— do 

do 

do 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 


Dec. 


June  8 
May  8 
July  2 


Nov.  29 


Nov.  13 
Aug.  25 
Sept.  5 
Apr.  28 
May  20 
June  28 
Dec.  20 
June  7 
July  16 
July  4 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  13 


Aug.  2 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  14 
Oct.  9 
Nov.  14 
May  29 
J uly  8 
July  31 
June  12 
June  6 
July  17 
Juno  6 

Juno  3 


Oct.  3 
May  6 
May  30 
June  3 
July  1 
July  8 
June  11 
June  18 
July  17 
June  11 
June  17 
Jan.  7 
Aug.  5 


a 

> 

•H 

u 

l~ 

eS 

o 


Apr.  29, 1833 


Dec.  — , 1834 


Feb.  23,1835 


Feb.  22, 1835 


1832  or  1833 


Aug.  5, 1836 


June 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Fob. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


25, 1837 

17. 1835 

27. 1836 
5, 1836 

6. 1835 

27. 1834 

20. 1837 

13. 1834 

27. 1834 

4. 1835 

12. 1835 
30, 1834 


Sept.  21, 1835 
Fob.  17,1837 
Apr.  7, 1836 


Nov. 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Sept. 


11,  1836 

18. 1835 

14. 1837 
21, 1834 

27. 1837 

28. 1836 

11. 1836 
14,  1836 

6, 1835 
6, 1834 


Apr.  13, 1834 
Jan.  20,1834 
June  1, 1837 
May  4, 1834 
Apr.  13, 1834 


Mar. 

Feb. 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 


8, 1834 

22. 1834 
7,  1834 
8, 1834 

20.1835 

14. 1835 
1,  1834 

13, 1834 


a 

<v 

ft 


o 

b 

% 


Bbls. 
140 


2,  700 


1,  200 


500 


2,  200 


1,600 
76 
1,400 
2,  230 

111 


2,  200 
60 
277 
391 
275 
718 


1,625 
1,720 
1, 100 

1,  596 
286 

2,  330 

77 

1,  438 
1, 100 

2,  425 
G43 

2*200 


365 
2,  402 


140 


1,  000 
330 
50 


500 


Bbls. 
1,  060 


1,  490 


612 
1,  293 


1,300 
1,807 
2,  542 
760 
882 


367 


2,  224 
17 


® 

a 

o 

j=> 

o 

« 

^3 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


13,  000 


4,  000 


Newburgh  Whaling  Company  incorporated 
1832. 


Sailed  under  Capt.  Constant  Norton,  who 
died  in  1835.  Brought  also  $16,000  cash, 
proceeds  from  sale  of  oil. 


1,443 

1,014 


2,  235 


1,703 
2,  460 


1,700 
900 
2,  000 
1,450 
1,300 
1,  100 


16,  000 


The  Ceres  must  have  sailed  again  in  1834, 
lor  she  is  entered  at  the  custom-house 
March  2, 1835. 


Built,  1833.  Captain  Brock  died  November 
22, 1835. 


Built  at  Portland,  Me.,  1833. 


Returned  with  captain  sick;  sailed  again 
Juno  13. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S33. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Liverpool  

Ship> 

Albert  Daggett 

Midas . 

...do  .... 

320 

Joseph  Spooner 

John  Coggeshall 

Minerva - 

Bark 

195 

Lewis  Fish 

Milwood 

...  do 

251 

Charles  H.  Taber 

Moss 

...  do 

331 

Shubael  Clark 

Martha 

Oliver  Potter 

Mercator  . 

. . . do 

210 

David  Sprague  . 

John  A.  Parker  & Sons. . 

Minerva  Smytli 

..  do  ... 

335 

Gideon  H.  Smith 

Mary  Ann 

Bark 

171 

Joseph  Crocker 

Mercury 

Ship  .... 

339 

Fordyce  D.  Haskell. .. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Nile 

. . .do 

321 

James  Townsend 

Norfolk 

...  do 

275 

Alex.  Wagn-oner  ._ 

Nassau 

...do  .... 

108 

John  D.  Samson  . 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Orozimbo 

...  do 

588 

Lewis  Adams 

William  T.  Russell.. 

Pocahontas 

Brig 

111 

Bartlett  Allen 

Pioneer  

Bark 

231 

Benjamin  Ellis 

Pacific 

Ship  .... 

331 

David  Collins 

Andrew  Robeson 

Pacific 

381 

Paul  Chase 

Phocion 

...do  ... 

205 

Warren  N.  Bourne... 

Pactolus  

...  do 

288 

Tsaac  Grinnell  

Quito 

Brig  .... 

138 

James  Maxfield 

Roscoo 

Bark 

235 

George  H.  Richmond. . 

Roscoe 

Ship  

302 

George  B.  Chase 

A.  Robeson  . 

Rodman 

...  do 

371 

Henry  Lewis  

South  Caroliua 

...do  .... 

302 

Edmund  Maxfield  . . . 

Sally  Anne 

...  do  ...  . 

312 

Henry  Colt  . 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Swift 

...do  . ... 

150 

T.ewis  Tnhey 

Selma 

...  do 

268 

Benjamin  Price 

Two  Brothers 

. .do  .... 

288 

Jonathan  Nyo, 

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet 

...  do 

381 

Alexander  Russell 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

William  C.Nyo  

. . do  .... 

389 

Benjamin  F.  Riddell 

William  Wirt 

. . . do 

380 

Tsaac  Dnorgett 

Winslow 

Bark.... 

203 

Edward  C.  Barnard 

S.  Rodmou,  jr 

Young  Phenix 

Ship 

377 

James  Bassett 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  .. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Gold  Hunter 

Ship  . . . 

281 

Coffin  .. 

Henry  Slade 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Addison 

Ship 

126 

Gibbs  <fc  Jonnoy 

Albion 

do 

320 

John  E.  ClocrwHhall 

E.  Sawin 

Amazon 

do 

318 

do 

Arab 

. do  . 

336 

A rthnr  Cox 

do 

Columbus 

do 

3H2 

Gibbs  & Jcnncy 

Favorite 

Bark 

293 

Hi  nd  Hat  h a wa  y 

E.  Sawin 

Heroine 

Ship 

(!harloM  Eislior 

Sawin  &.  Church 

Herald 

262 

Tan  in  h Wost, 

291 

\V i 1 1 i am  Tti  t oil  i o _ 

Atkins  Adams 

Jasper  

. do 

A d a m m . 

do * 

Joseph  Maxwell  

do  . 

lol 

Leonidas  

M arcia  

. do  . 

Marcus 

280 

Ohod  S hoar  man 

Pindus  

'R.IlRftoll . 

South  America 

do  . 

Mmrfinld 

Stanton  

John  ( /hnroh  . 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Soul h Boston  

. . do  .... 

John  T ).  Tabor  _ 

William  Wirt 

. do 

387 

Warren  Delano  

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ann 

Ship 

361 

Jared  Coffin 

Aurora 

do  .. 

310 

T.  &P.  Macy 

Constitution 

318 

Jam  pm  (i.  nnflin 

C.G.  & H.  Coffin 

Eagle 

335 

Joseph  Pease 

David  Joy 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date— 

si 

13 

a 

k 

(-i 

CD 

a 

-4-i 

O 

o 

Result  of  voyage. 


Remarks. 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Ang.  6 
Nov.  19 
Apr.  14 


Mar.  15, 1835 
Aug.  2,1837 
May  25, 1836 


J3bls. 


Bbls. 


Lbs. 


2,  453 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Indian  Ocean . . 
Pacific  Ocean . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

...do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean.. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
West’ll  Islands 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

South  Atlantic. 


May  15 
June  1 
Oct.  22 
July  19 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  5 
Dec.  — 
Aug.  20 
June  11 
Dec.  20 
Jan.  26 
June  18 
July  8 
July  39 
Mar.  22 
Sept.  19 
Jan.  12 
Feb.  14 
Aug.  7 
J une  11 
July  6 
May  1 


Apr.  24, 1834 
Sept.  21, 1836 


July  9,1836 
J une  8, 1836 
Apr.  6, 1835 
Dec.  8, 1836 
June  16, 1835 
Jan.  17, 1835 
June  22, 1837 
July  9,1836 
June  3,1834 
Aug.  4,1834 
Mar.  2, 1835 
Ang.  19,  1836 
Apr.  29, 1835 
Dec.  28, 1835 


Mar.  12, 1836 
Jan.  26,1836 


Mar.  2,1834 


1,  250 


2,  400  . 

i’ioo  ' 

1, 100  . 

2,  250  ' 


700 


1,300 
1,  500 


18,  000 


2,  533 
2,  200 
130 
80 
230 
2,  500 


”030 

2,370 



21,  000 

200  1,000 

2,  200  


80  920 


do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

— do  

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


June  26 
June  18 
Oct.  8 
May  6 
Nov.  14 


Feb.  20,1835 
Nov.  22, 1836 
Nov.  12, 1836 
Mar.  24, 1834 
May  13,1837 


370 


1,  950 


19,  000 


1,  200 

2,  200 


2,  725 


do 

— do 

do 

do 


Aug.  4 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Aug.  17 


May  11, 1837 


1,836 


July  7,1837  1,001 
Aug.  16, 1836  2,  700 


The  Minerva,  Capt.  Jos.  Barker,  cleared 
June  19 ; whether  the  two  clearances  are 
the  same  vessel  or  not  is  uncertain. 


Mate  lost  when  three  days  out. 


Bought  from  New  York,  1833. 
Probably  of  Fairhaven. 


Returned  because  Captain  Maxfield’s 
shoulder  was  broken  by  a whale. 


Bought  from  New  York,  1833. 

Captain  Russell  left  the  ship  and  came 
home  sick. 

Added,  1833. 


South  Atlantic 


July  7 


South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
S.  A.  and  Iud  . . 
Indian  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
do 

— do 

— do 

Indian  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean. . 


Apr.  13 
May  6 
June  12 
Sept.  22 
May  18 
Feb.  1 
May  17 
July  10 
June  24 


Aug.  28 
June  3 
June  6 
Sept.  20 


Apr.  27 
June  1 
July  2 
Dec.  20 


Mar.  4,1834 
Apr.  13,  1834 
Jan.  9, 1837 
Mar.  12, 1835 
Mar.  15, 1835 
Nov.  22, 1834 
Mar.  16, 1834 
May  9,1834 
Mar.  12, 1835 
Mar.  12, 1834 
Feb.  18,  1836 
Apr.  12,1834 
Mar.  12, 1835 


24 
125 
1,  927 


783 


2,236 

1,065 


19, 100 


2,  076 
565 


54 

200 


130 

600 

200 


2,  200 
1,300 
1,300 
1,800 
1,200 
1,  400 


20,  000 
11,000 


Fob.  3, 1834 


50 


50 


Mar.  12, 1836  Full. 

Feb.  25,1835  

Sept.  5,1837  2.5S2 


Captain  Coggeshall  left  the  ship;  sick. 
Bought  from  Philadelphia,  1833. 

Sold  1,500  wlialo  at  Bahia. 


Built,  1833,  at  Fairhaven.  Third  mate 
killed  by  a whale,  1834. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Atlantic 


• 

Aug.  6 
Oct.  18 
July  13 
Aug.  18 


Oct.  15,1837 
May  13,1837 
Apr.  22, 1835 
Apr.  7, 1835 


1,  845  

1,  713 

140  775 

604  580 


James  Gibson,  first  mate,  died,  1835. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel 


1S33. 

Nantucket , Mass.— Continued. 
Name 


Fame. 


Foster.. 
Fabins  . 
Hazard . 


Harmony 

Hero 

Independence  . 
John  Adams  .. 
Levi  Starbuek . 

Lexington 

Lydia 


Montano 


Martha. 
Orion... 
Omega  . 
Ohio. ... 
Peru  ... 
Pilot  ... 
Hose  ... 
Robert  . 


Susan  

Three  Brothers. 


Dartmouth , Mass. 

Bv  Chance 

Wade 


Edgartown,  Mass. 


Almira  . . . 
Champion 


Rochester , Mass. 


Dryade . . 
Franklin 
Laurel  .. 
Shylock  . 


Westport , Mass. 

Industry 

Mexico 

Thomas  Winslow 


Plymouth , J [ass. 


FoHnne 
Triton  .. 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


Atlas. 


Gloucester,  Mass. 

Lewis 

Mount  Wollaston 


Class. 


Ship  .. 
Sloop  . 


Ship  .. 
. do 
Sloop  . 


Schooner 

Ship 

. . . do 

..do  ... 

. . do 

Schooner 
Ship 


.do 


. . do  ... 

. . . do  . . . 
. . do  ... 
. do  . . . 
Bark... 
Schoone 
. do  . . . 
Sloop  . . 


Ship 

.do 


Brig  . 
Bark . 


Ship 

..do 


Bark 

..do  .... 
Schooner 
Ship  ... 


Brig 
. do  . 
..do  . 


Bark . 
Ship  . 


Ship  . .. 


Ship 
. do 


® 

be 

a 

c 

a 

o 

H 


37(5 


317 

43 


313 

311 

296 

376 

325 

365 

273 

354 

303 

381 

257 

350 


349 

384 


20  i 


362 

390 


277 


130 

136 


278 


Captain. 


Isaac  Gardner  . . 
Peter  C.  Myrick 


Josiah  C.  Long 

Benjamin  C.  Chase. 
Swain 


Chadwick . 
Burdick... 


Peter  Smith 

Isaac  Bray  ton 

Obed  Luce,  jr 

Shadrach  Freeman 

Cash  

Edward  C.  Joy 


David  N.  Edwards 

Tristram  Pinkham 

Moses  Brown 

Henry  Phelon 

Charles  W.  Coffin 

William  Brooks,  jr 

Pinkham 

James  Davis 

Luco 


Frederick  Swain. 
George  Alley 


Hiram  Covell . . 
Charles  B.  Kay. 


Merchant- 
Worth  . . . 


Joseph  K.  Taber 

Calvin  C.  Adams 

Mayhew  

Clement  Hammond 


George  Soule 

Alden  Wilkey 

Benjamin  Seabury 


TTpham 

Tilton.. 


Gardner. 


Wood  .. 
Adams. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Val.  Hussey  & Bro. 


Joseph  Starbuek. 


Griffin  Barney  . 
Levi  Starbuek  . 


Samuel  B.  Folger 


do 

F.  W.  Hussey 

Joseph  Starbuek. 

Jared  Coffin 

David  Joy 


Joseph  Starbuek. 


Aaron  Mitchell  . . 
Joseph  Starbuek. 


Abraham  Osborn 
Grafton  Norton. . 


Gideon  Barstow  & Son. 


Isaac  L.  Hedge. 


* Experiments  had  been  rnado  in  the  English  fishery  in  1831  with  killing  whales  by  the  injection  of 
such  consternation  that  they  refused  to  have  more  to  do  with  it.  At  what  time  this  weapon  was 

England 
as 


UtUlUU  »•  1 1 * l L till  y iUIUllBU  UJ  lUlVC  II1UI  H l<>  WILLI  It.  TL  If  W Ilrt-t  C1IUU  UUIO 

English  discovery;  but,  resting  the  matter  upon  the  published  record  of  actual  use  alone,  Englai 
The  harpoon-gun  is  described  by  Scotesby  as  having  been  in  use  in  the  English  sorvico  as  early  - 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 
do  ... 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

do  

Mexico 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
West  Indies  . .. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

South  Coast  . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Coast... 

Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


South  Atlantic 

do 

West’n  Islands 
Indian  Ocean. 


West’n  Islands 
South  Atlantic 
West’n  Islands 


Pacific  Ocean. . 
South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 


Brazil 

South  Atlantic 


Date — 


tc 

a 


a 

GO 

o 


May  23 
July  27 


June  27 
Aug.  31 
May  — 


June  12 
Nov.  14 
Oct.  4 
Nov.  17 
July  20 
July  27 
Oct.  6 
Nov.  18 

June  1 

Nov.  24 
Jan.  15 
June  11 
Aug.  15 
July  4 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  21 
May  17 

Nov.  17 
Aug.  25 


Sept.  5 
Dec.  27 


Dec.  12 
Dec.  22 


May  29 
June  27 
Apr.  2 


Apr.  19 
May  9 
Apr.  19 


July  19 


June  — 


Jan. 

Jan. 


a 

U 

c3 

Cm 

O 


Mar.  3,1835 


Nov.  16, 1836 
July  31, 1837 


Sept.  17, 1833 
Aug.  15,  1836 


Mar.  13, 1835 
Oct.  13,1836 
Sept.  14, 1834 


Apr.  10, 1836 


Apr. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 


19. 1837 

3. 1836 

8. 1836 

8. 1837 
— , 1835 

29. 1833 

26. 1837 

20.1833 


May  14,1837 
Nov.  2,1836 


Dec.  18,1836 


Feb.  2, 1837 
Sept,  13, 1837 


Apr.  21, 1834 
Apr.  — , 1835 
Nov.  12, 1833 
June  11, 1834 


Oct.  10,1833 
Nov.  12, 1833 
Oct.  10,1833 


Dec.  14,1836 
Apr.  — , 1835 


May  14, 1834 


Result  of  voyage 


a 

M. 

© 

ft 

w 


Bbls. 

280 


1,408 

863 


1,177 


149 

1,  885 
100 


3,  097 

666 
980 
2,  904 
2,  615 
43 


1, 180 

■20 

1,406 

2,  212 


1,  850 


2. 100 


350 

200 

275 


250 

90 

250 


1,000 


o 

© 


Bbls. 

1,040 


1,  335 


176 

696 

20 


250 


850 

1,300 


650 


700 


1,500 


© 

a 

o 

ft 

© 

ft 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Came  home  leaky ; broken  up  at  Nan- 
tucket, 1635. 

Sailed  in  search  of  whales,  sea-serpents , Sic. ; 
was  armed  with  a patent  harpoon  charged 
with  poison.* 


The  Hazard  probably  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber; sailed  again  in  October;  returned 
again  September  9,  1834,  with  225  sperm. 

15  whale. 

Boston  Starbuck’s Island,  with  1,800  sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1833. 

Second  mate  died. 

Burned  at  sea  January  31,  1835  ; supposed 
to  have  been  fired  by  one  of  the  crew. 

First  mate,  E.  Burditt,  taken  down  by  a 
foul  line  November,  1833. 

Captain  Brown  came  home  sick. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1833. 


Sailed  again  July  26;  returned  September 
1,  clean. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  Bayta,  August,  1835. 
Took  50  barrels  ambergris;  third  mate 
killed  by  a whale,  1834  ; boughtfrom  Now 
York,  1833. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1833. 


Sailed  under  Captain  Taber,  who  came 
homesick,  1834;  added  from  Boston,  1833. 


poison  into  them  from  the  barb  of  tho  harpoon,  with  such  an  effect  as,  it  is  said,  filled  the  men  with 
invented  in  Nantucket  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  islanders  have  claimed  that  it  was  prior  to  thu 
leads  by  two  years. 

’733  (vol.  ii,  p.  70). 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ichaJing-vessels 


Name  of 'vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

1 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1833. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Cllin.rlfifl  "Dnfycrfitt 

Brif 

Goodwin 

f thfirino  

Ship  .... 

Clay 

. . do  

Church 

"E  moral  rl 

Bark 

271 

— Eggleston 

John  B.  Pierce 

Eliza  

. . . do 

2G2 

James  W.  Cheever .. 

.Tamos  A f a ri  ry  

Ship  

Bigelow 

John  B.  Osgood 

Reaper  

Bark  . 

2110 

J.  T.  Worth 

Samuel  Wright  

Ship 

372 

Pitman 

J.  B.  Osgood  . 

Neioburyport , Mass. 

Adeline 

Ship  

Buckley 

Merrimnc 

do  . . 

414 

Pease  

Limt  &.  Titcomh 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Charles  Carroll 

Ship 

386 

R.  Weeks 

Boston,  Mass. 

"Wave 

Bark 

124 

G.  L.  Nickerson 

Lombard  & Wdiitmore 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks 

Ship  .... 

355 

Prince  Coffin 

Elijah  Swift 

William  Penn 

370 

John  C.  Lincoln 

Stephen  Dillingham 

Warren,  R.  I. 

A flan  tie, 

Kh  i p 

Pickens 

Benjamin  Rash 

. . do  . 

374 

Coffin 

Driscol  & Child 

Boy 

. do  . . 

251 

Cliamplin 

William  Collins 

Galen  

. do 

365 

Borden 

Driscol  &.  Child  

Luminary 

. do 

Gardner 

Miles 

. do 

Luce 

North  America 

. do 

288 

Grinnell  

Driscol  & Child 

Philip  Tabb 

. do  . . 

405 

do 

Rose 

_ do 

Coffin 

Providence , R.  I. 

Envoy  

Ship 

392 

J.  C.  Clark 

Amherst  Everett 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Anne 

222 

Swain  . 

William  II.  De  Wolf 

Balance 

321 

Ilavis  .... 

do 

Fama 

362 

Littlefield  

Fitzhenry  Iloiner 

Leonidas  

353 

Cleveland 

William  H.  De  Wolf.... 

Roger  Williams 

do 

285 

. Mayhow  

Robort  Rogers 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Andley  Clarke 

Ship  „ 

Joseph  Paddack  

Bush  & Clarke 

Constitution 

E.  Gi  fiord  

N.  Ruggles 

George  Champion 

J.  A.  Brown  

Ruggles  & Lee 

Martha ! 

Oliver  Potter 

Lee, "Nor ton  & Stevens.. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Ship  . 

Mnllorv 

Ann  Maria 

C!  host, or 

Boston 

291 

Fitch 

I.  Lawrence 

Com.  Perry 

..  do 

TTohron 

Connecticut 

398 

Flora 

MoT/fl/no 

Georgia 

343 

Thomas  \V.  William « _ 

Halcyon 

Manchester  Packet 

Reed 

i * 
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Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean. 


South  Atlantic. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 


■ .. . do  . ........ 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Date — 


he 

d 


eg 

OC 


Jan.  11 


Juue  19 
Nov.  23 
May  26 
May  15 
Sept.  7 
June  15 


Nov.  13 
Sept.  24 


Oct.  31 


Feb.  25 


Dec.  28 


Jan. 


May  25 
July  28 
July  30 


July  12 


Dec.  26 


C3 

> 

'u 

Cl 

C3 

o 


July  5, 1835 
Aug.  27, 1836 


Apr.  20, 1837 


Aug.  29, 1857 


Oct.  27,1833 


May  20, 1836 


Apr.  29, 1836 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

g 

© 

w. 


Bbls. 


2,  00C 


1,  80C 


2,  000 


20 


601 


1,  200 


Apr.  12,1834 
Feb.  11,1837 
Mar.  4,1836 
May  23, 1834 
Sept.  19, 1836 
May  10, 1834 


May  10, 1834 


Jan.  1,1838 


350 
1,  820 
1,700 


1,  380 
13( 


401 


2, 100 


Bbls. 


900 


1,900 


1,  651 
120 


1,  050 
1,050 


800 


® 

a 

0 
x> 
© 
r—* 

01 
XI 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Burned  off  Oahu,  1834. 


Bought  from  Boston,  1833. 


Built,  1833,  at  Newburyport. 


Sold  1837. 


Was  attacked  in  October,  1835,  by  the 
natives  of  Namarik;  Capt  ain  Coffin,  first 
and  second  mates,  aud  four  men  killed. 

Bufit  at  Falmouth,  1832;  Mr.  Eldredge, 
first  mate,  killed,  and  two  boats’  crews 
captured  by  the  natives  of  Navigator 
Islands;  Captain  Lincoln  came  homo 
sick. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


July  16 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  3 
Nov.  19 
Aug.  2 


Doc.  9, 1836 
Juno  4,1837 
Mar.  11, 1836 
Sept.  11,1837 


80C 
1,  20C 
450 


1,  45G 


1,40: 


Sold  to  Providence,  1837. 

Sold  to  Salem  1837  and  withdrawn. 
Condemned  at  Pernambuco  1837;  had  1,200 
sperm,  500  whale. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


South  Atlantic 


Dec.  4 
June  11 
Dec.  — 


Juno  19, 1837 
May  23, 1836 
Aug.  2,1837 
May  29, 1835 


1,700  

1, 900  


22: 


1, 100 


9,  000 


. Built  1833. 


South  Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 

Juno  4 
Nov.  25 

South  Atlantic 

do 

May  19 

do 

...  do 

tZ5tzit> 

SSI 
l l i 

Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

May  20, 1834 


150 


1,650  . 


Mar.  12, 1835 
Apr.  9,  1834 


150  1,750 

200  1,200 


11,  000 


Mar!  It)!  1834 
Feb.  21, 1835 


600 


2,  20 

1,  100 


Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Gambia  183\  , 
had  500  whale. 


4 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


J 833. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

Montgomery 

Oapray  

Ruth  and  Mary 


Stonington 

Sun  . 

Superior. .. 


Tnscarora 
Wabash  . .. 


Stonington,  Conn. 

Acasta 

Charles  Adams 

Thomas  Williams 

Uxor  


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Atlantic. 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 


Ann 

Arabella 

Acasta 

Columbia 

Cadmus  

Daniel  Webster 

Franklin 

Gov.  Clinton 

Hannibal 

Henry 

Hudson 

Marcus 

Nimrod 

Neptune 

Phenix 

Thames 

Washington  


Green-port,  N.  T. 


Delta. 

Triad 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 

America 

Alexander  Mansfield 

Beaver  

Edward 

Helvetia 

James  Munroo 

Martha 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Elbe 
Si  roc 


Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Illinois . . 
Portland 
Russell.. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Com.  Barry 

Cornelia. 

Desdemona 

Hamilton 


Class. 


Schooner 
Brig  .... 
Ship 


. . . do 

Schooner 
Ship 


do 

do  — 


Ship 
. . . do 
..  do 
Brig 


Ship 


Ship 
...do 
. . .do 
. . . do 
...do 
. . .do 
. . . do 
. . . do 
..  .do 
. . . do 
..  do 
..  do 
..  .do 
. . . do 
..  .do 
. . . do 
...do 


Ship 

...do 


Ship 
..do 
. . . do 
. . . do 
. . do 
. . . do 
...do 


Ship 
. .do 


Ship 
...do 
. . do 


Ship 

Schooner 

Ship 

. . do 


© 

m 

rt 

a 

fl 

© 

H 


290 

351 

400 

379 


330 


340 


291 


367 


285 

307 

397 

391 


311 


368 

283 

280 

338 


314 


464 

320 

427 

274 

333 

369 


333 


414 

387 


Captain. 


Cliff.. ... 

Sleight. 

Chester 

Lawton 
Trott  . . 
Fitch  ... 


Smith  . 
Fuller. 


Allen 


Samuel  H.  Ford. 


Howell 

Pierson 

Hand 

Hedges 

Hand 

Pierson 

C.  Griffin 

Ludlow 

Cooper  

E.  D.  Topping 

Greene 

Cartwright. 

Barns 

Parker 

Cooper 


Sayre 
Case  . 


Folger  . . . 
Starbuck . 
Gardner.. 

Hay 

• Cottle 

Coffin 

Riddell... 


Whippey . 
Swain 


Leonard. 
Cook 


Brad dock  . 

Storer 

Smith 

Pendleton 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


E.  M.  Frink  &,  Co 


Williams  & Barns  ... 
N.'  & w"  W.’  Billings! 


do 

E.  M.  Frink . 


C.  P.  Williams 


N.  & G.  Howell . 


Luther  D.  Cook  . . . 
Mulford  & Sleight 

E.  Mulford 

C.  T.  Dering 


S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. 

C.  T.  Dering  & Co 

Luther  D.  Cook 

S.  & N.  Howell 

C.  T.  Dering  <fc  Co 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. 


H.  <fc  N.  Corwin. 


Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  . 

do 

do 

Seth  G.  Macy 

Robert  A.  Barnard 


Alexander  Jenkins 


David  S.  Sherman 


Charles  Ludlow. 


Charles  Ludlow. 


S.  Hicks  & Sons 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground.. 


South  Atlantic 
Indiau  Ocean  . . 
do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Falkland 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

South  Atlantic 
do 


Falkland 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Patagonia 


Sonth  Atlantic 


Date— 


M 

.5 

‘3 

GO 

o 


May  19 
May  18 

Sept.  2 


Oct.  15 

Juno  4 
June  16 


July  6 


Nov.  2 


oj 

c3 

•—1 

o 


Sept.  1,1834 
May  10,  1834 


May  11, 1837 
Sept.  27, 1833 
Apr.  23, 1837 

Mar.  12,  1834 


Dec.  22,  1834 


Dec.  —,1834 


,18 


Result  of  voyage. 


t-4 

© 

P< 

m 


Bbls . 


1,200 


2,  050 
80 


97 


o 

O) 

"cS 

•a 


Bbls. 

400 

500 


2,  800 


© 

G 

C 

& 

© 

ed 

23 

£ 


Lbs. 

3,  200 


1,  797  13,  960 


650 


Remarks. 


Brought  also  700  seal-skins. 

Bought  from  New  York  1833;  lost  on  Block 
Island  going  out,  May  18,  1833. 

Brought  oil  and  skins. 

Captain  Fitch  and  third  mate  accidentally 
killed  March  — , 1835. 

Lost  on  Montank  Point  April  19, 1834,  with 
1, 100  whale. 


Bought  from  Now  York  1833. 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


do 

— do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


Aug.  19 


Juno  10 
June  6 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  9 
July  10 


July  12 
June  19 
June  19 
June  4 


East  Capo 


Apr.  15, 1834 
Apr.  18,1837 
June  12,  1834 
May  22, 1834 
Mar.  18,  1834 
May  12, 1837 
May  18, 1837 


1,  900 
250 
75 


2,  500 
2,  550 


1,  050 
100 

1,  400  12,  000 
1,  685  15,  000 
1,850 


May  2l’  183*4 
Jan.  18,1834 


23 

401 


1,350 

2, 100 


9,  000 


June  12, 1834 
May  21, 1834 
May  20, 1834 
Mar.  — , 1834 
Apr.  19, 1834 


136 


15 

400 


1,220  11,500 
1,  800  15,  0 0 

1,  850; 

2.  000  18,  000 

1,  900  


Built  1833. 

Lost  in  a typhoon  1834. 


Formerly  a London  packet;  added  1833. 


South  Atlantic 


June 


4 


May  11,1834 
Feb.  3,  1834 


**500 


1,  600 

2,  200 


1,800 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Chili 

Pacifiq.Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Oceau  . . 

Africa  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Sept.  11 
July  5 
Juno  8 
Jan.  10 
Sept.  28 
June  — 
Sept.  25 


Jan.  27,1837 
July  21,  1835 
Aug.  3,1836 
Mar.  12, 18 15 
Mar.  18,  1837 
Sept.  1,  1834 
Apr.  17, 1837 


800 


1,900 
900 
2,  400 
150 
1,400 


1,500 

120 

150 

1,000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
— do 


Aug.  14 
Apr.  11 


Mar.  31, 1837 


900 


400 


3,  000 


South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . 


Aug.  15 


Feb.  22,1835 
Mar.  24,  1835 


500 
1,  600 


11,  000 


Falkland 


Sonth  Atlantic 
Falkland  


Aug.  19 
Jan.  9 


Jan.  9 


May  25, 1834 
Oct.  9,  1834 


1,200  

4,  3:0  30,  000 


20 


Added  1832. 

Added  1832. 
Built  1833. 


Added  1833. 

Sold  at  Simons  Town,  Cape  Good  Hope, 
1833. 


Also  1,150  seal-skins. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1833. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

f 

TVf  fttftor  

Ship 

Coffin 

Wh iff*  ()<ik  _ . . 

Bark 

291 

Lawrence 

Pell,  Zahieskie  &.  Pell 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

A nn  Parrv - 

Ship 

Rav 

Portsmouth  Pier  Corn- 

pauy. 

Triton 

...  do 

Flanders 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Atlas. 

Ship 

242 

Gardner 

Hezekiah  Chase 

Clav 

...  do 

299 

C.  Church 

do 

Louisa ...... 

...  do 

382 

I.  Woolley 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Lewis 

Ship  . . . 

W ood ...... 

Schooner  Monticello, Lin- 

(lell,  sailed  August  20,  1833,  from 

Baltimore  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

citic  Oceans,  but  whether  for  sealing, 

whaling,  or  trading  is  not  known. 

1834. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Averick 

Ship 

385 

Humphrey  Shearman 

John  A.  Parker  &.  Son . . . 

Augusta 

344 

Balaena 

. do  .. 

301 

Barclay 

•2^1 

Braganza 

460 

William  T Russell 

Cortes 

382 

Canton 

400 

Chili 

291 

R R Howard 

Condor  

,340 

Enter  prize 

201 

Emerald 

do  . . 

330 

Falcon 

273 

George  Howland 

374 

(rpiorop,  Howland  _ 

Grand  Turk 

A.  Hark  or  &,  ('o  

George  Porter 

285 

Alfrp.d  T\  Ti'i*Jir».r 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons. 

Gen.  Pike 

Good  Return 

376 

Henry  Taber 

George  and  Martha 

Bark. 

275 

George  Randall 

Hercules,  2d 

Sli  i p 

200 

T)  17.  Hroono 

Herald,  2d 

'1'.  A\  A . R.  N" ye  

Hector 

380 

Ch arlfta  W\  Morgan 

Hone 

do 

India 

"306 

William  T.  17iihho11 

John 

Lancaster 

383 

T & A R Nyo 

Logan 

Maria 

202 

Mayflower  

350 

Run  kill  Sj.  H ask  0,11 

Martha 

Magnolia 

306 

Nautilus 

do  .. 

340 

Pocahontas  

B riff  . . . 

Persia 

Bark  . 

240 

Lawrence  Grinnell 

Pioneer 

231 

Cl  W.  Morgan 

Russell 

do 

30 1 

Rousseau 

Ship 

306 

Hnwhmd  

Triton 

300 

Trident 

419 

Two  Brothers 

288 

Tobacco  Plant 

271 

Silvanus  Swain 

W illiarn  R.  Rodman 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Cape  G’d  Hope. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 


Indian  Ocean 


South  Atlantic 
and  Indian. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


do .. 

do 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Brazil  

Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  At  antic 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean .. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


Date — 


n 


rt 

to 

o 


Apr.  18 


June  17 
May  25 


Mar.  16 

June  30 
May  18 
Sept.  13 
May  18 
July  20 
Oct  25 
May  18 
Aug.  27 
N>v.  23 
June  22 
June  14 
Dec.  5 
May  13 
July  3 
Juue  17 
June  17 
July  24 


June  3 
July  3 
Dec.  21 
June  27 
Oct.  25 
July  14 
Nor.  1 
May  28 
July  15 
Oct.  14 
June  26 
Sept.  28 
Nor.  2 
June  29 


cS 

> 


Mar.  30, 1834 
Apr.  27, 1834 


Sept.  7,1836 
Feb.  23,1834 

Mar.  — , 1835 


May  11,1834 


Dec.  11,1834 


Apr.  17, 1836 

Dec.  30,1837 
Apr.  28,  1837 
Sept.  20, 1837 
Nor.  2,  1837 
Nov.  5,1837 
May  20,  1838 
Mar.  15, 1836 
Aug.  6,  1835 
June  7,1838 
Apr.  21, 1835 
Mar.  9,  1836 
Jan.  13, 18.33 
Jan.  23,  1836 
June  7, 1835 
Apr.  6,  1835 
Mar.  8,  1830 
Mar.  11, 1836 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

' <D 

a 

co 


Bbls. 

300 

140 


1,  950 
450 

150 


Sept. 

May 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

N or. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

May 

Nor. 


Dec.  19 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  8 
May  1 
Nov.  17  I Apr. 
Dec.  4 | Jan 
May  9 I May 
Aug.  21  | Sept. 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

May 


17,  1836 
1, 1836 
23,  1837 
13.  1836 

30. 1836 

18. 1836 

20.  1838 
21, 1K17 
19,  1836 

28,  1833 

15. 1836 
5,  1838 

27,  1838 

29,  1834 

9, 1838 

28. 1837 
8,  1836 

13,  1837 
8,  1838 

21,  18  '8  I 
11, 1835 
27,  1837  I 


400 


o 

'3 

S3 


Bbls, 
1,  800 
600 


1,550 


850 


1,400 


264  1,489 


2, 155 
2,  331 

1,  362 

2,  578 
2,  320 
2,  627 

34 

171 

1,484 

149 
133 

2,  833 

150 
52 


14 


© 

a 

o 

© 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Captain  Lawrence  came  home  sick. 
Built  1833. 

First  ship  at  Portsmouth. 


395 

500 


403 

290 

650 

500 

241 

360 

385 

040 

400 

254 

60 

004 

412 

320 

665 

937 

200 

829 

447 

932 


1,275 

1,295 


2,  248 

1,061 

2,  400 
963 


2,  954 
1,  400 


1, 123 
1,009 


1,350 


1,240 


1,840 


896 


230’ 

,594! 


40 
7 

1,  400  15,  000 


Built  1834. 


The  George  and  Martha  came  home  in  charge 

of Allen.  Captain  Eddy  died  from 

injuries  received  from  a whale,  July,  1835. 


The  Pocahontas  sailed  again,  arriving  June 
24,1835. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1834. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

William  Hamilton 

Ship  .... 

463 

Zenhvr  

361 

Fairhaven,  If  ass. 

A ddison 

Ship 

426 

A 1 hi  on  . ..................  . 

326 

( Dfaw 

...do  ... 

344 

Cadmus _ 

320 

Herald  

262 

IT  oToi  no 

...  do 

Hesper 

Bark 

261 

Isabella 

Ship 

410 

Jasper  . . 

359 

T.ooniilaa 

...  do 

London  Packet  

280 

Maine  _ 

294 

Oregon  . 

Pindus 

Bark 

193 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Fryade 

Bark 

263 

Laurel 

Schooner 

Sliylock 

Ship 

Fdgartoion,  Mass. 

Loan 

Ship 

262 

Meridian 

381 

Newburgh,  N.  T. 

Russell 

Ship  .... 

387 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Brunette 

Bark 

— 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Forester 

Bark 

243 

South  Carolina 

Ship 

30-' 

Washington 

344 

Westport,  Mass. 

Industrv 

Brig 

94 

Thos.  Winslow 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

American 

Ship 

340 

Alpha 

345 

Amazon 

Christopher  Mitchell 

Ship  .... 

387 

Clarkson  

3^0 

Elizabeth  Starbuck  

3s  1 

Franklin 

George 

350 

Harmony 

Schooner 

Jones  Hale 

Japan  

Ship 

332 

oar* 

Lima 

Lexington 

Schooner 

Neptune 

Phebe . 

37<i 

Plienix 

323 

Captain. 


William  Swain 

Thomas  Severance 


Avory  Parker 

Sheffel  Road 

Robert  F.  Fosdick  . . 

William  Crowell 

Isaiah  West 

Daniel  Borden 

Obed  Fosdick 

Frederick  C.  Taber  . 

Elihu  Gifford 

Benjamin  J.  Crapo  . . 

Gilbert  Jenney 

J ared  W orth 

Edward  Harding 


George  W.  Nye 


Joseph  R.  Taber  ... 

Mayhew 

Clement  Hammond 


Lnce . . 
Fisher 


Brock 


Fisher 


Edward  G.  Clark . . 
Edmund  Maxfleld. 
Elihu  Russell 


George  Soule 

Benjamin  Seabury,  jr 


Aaron  Coffin 

Frederick  B.  Chase 


Riddell. 


Sanford  Wilber 

William  Flasket ... 

Obed  Cathcart 

Edward  H.  Morton 
John  C.  Congdon ... 

> Chadwick. . 

i Swain 


Kuhn 


Edwin  Hiller 

William  Wyer 

Drew 

S Farris 

Coon 


Shubael  S.  Russell 
Isaac  B.  Hussey . . . 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 
Alexander  Gibbs 


Gibbs  & Jenney. 

E.  Sawin 

Lemuel  Tripp. .. 
Atkins  Adams. . 


Charles  W.  Morgan . 
James  H.  Howland.. 


Gibbs  & Jenney. 


Lemuel  Tripp. 


G.  Barstow  & Son . 
do 


Abraham  Osborne 
G.  Norton 


Charles  Ludlow. 


Elijah  Swift 


Prince  Sears 

James  Rider 

B.  & J.  W.  Howland. 


Matthew  Crosby. . . 
Had  wen  & Barney. 


Chris.  Mitchell  & Co. 

James  Atliearn 

Levi  Starbuck 

James  Athearn 


Rand  & Coffin 


James  Athearn.. 
William  B.  Coffin 
Philip  H.  Folger  . 


Chris  MPchell  & Co. 
T.  & P.  Macy , 
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

...  do  

Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


Date — 


bO 

•H 

a 

as 

o 


....do 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


do 


May  28 
J uno  6 


June  10 
May  30 
Nov.  24 
Oct.  16 
June  26 
May  22 
Dec.  5 
Nov.  2 
May  22 
J uno  II 
May  17 
May  25 
Oct"  14 

Oct.  14 


July  3 


e$ 

> 

'E 

t- 

OS 

O 


July  15 


Aug.  10 
N ov.  4 


Ang.  — 


May  3 


Aug.  23,1837 
Mar.  15, 1836 


Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

June 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


21, 1837 

11,  1835 
28,  1838 
21,  1837 

12,  1835 
21,  1835 

13,  1838 
30,  1838 
25,  1835 
15,  1836 
18,  1836 

2,  1836 


Apr.  28, 1836 


Dec.  14,1835 
Nov.  5,  1834 
May  24, 1835 


Nov.  26, 1837 


Jan.  7, 1838 


Nov.  4,  1834 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

(-i 

® 

a 

m 


mis. 
4,  008 
40 


2,090 
375 
2,  422 
2,  003 
70 


1,063 
2,  546 
350 


200 

160 


454 


140 

290 

200 


© 

® 

"eS 


Bbls 


1,  960 


2,  lit 


950 

1,780 

20 

i’so 
1,  000 
2,  000 
1,950 


104 


1,  630 


900 


1,  000 


1,400 


60 


o 

_® 

"cS 

a 


Lbs. 


8,  000 
21,000 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1838. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford. 


Oregon  lost  May,  1837,  on  a reef  near  Tahiti,* 
had  2,300  sperm;  saved  1,400. 


6,  000 


Lost  in  the  Pacific,  1836,  with  all  on  hoard 
had  about  2,300  sperm. 

Sold  to  Dartmouth,  1838. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Mar.  13 
July  14 
Deb.  2 


Apr.  28, 1837 
Mar.  19, 1835 
Alar.  — , 1836 


52P 

40  1,400 
200  2,  IOC 


Atlantic Apr.  4 

Cape  de  Verdes  Apr.  4 


Nov.  14.1834 
Dec.  15, 1834 


210 

170 


I 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  3 

do 

July  25 

N 

Aug.  13 

Atlantic ] 

Aug.  15 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  — 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  15 

do 

Aug.  9 

do 

July  27 

do 

Juno  15 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Aug.  4 

Gulf  Mexico  . j 

Dec.  5 

Atlantic | 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  — 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  3 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  9 

Gulf  Mexico 

Nov.  10 

Atlantic ^ 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  11 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  25 

do 

J uly  6 

Nov.  21, 1837 
Dec.  31,  1837 

1,  288 
1,660 

A g.  15,  1834 
Aug.  19,  1834 
Oct.  7,  1834 
May  7,  1835 
Aug.  21,1837 
Dec.  20,  1837 
May  5,  1837 
June  12, 1837 
May  12,  1836 

35 

2,  843 

2 523 

2,708 

160 

45' 

396 

1,  255 

Sept.  25,  1834 
July  20, 1835 
A ug.  1 4, 1834 
Aug.  19,  1834 
Nov.  22, 1837 

360 

150 

2, 115 
1,  173 





Apr.  7,1838 

Sept.  22, 1835 
Aug.  30,  1834 
Sept.  26,  1834 
Nov.  21, 1837 

130 

i,  009 

Clean 

Feb.  3, 1837 

2,  345 

.... 

Built,  1834,  at  Mattapoisett. 
Returned  with  boat  stove. 
No  report. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1834. 
Do. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1836. 


Lost  mainsail. 
No  report. 


Do. 

Sent  home  115  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1834. 

Na n tucket,  Mass.— Con ti nued. 

PI  mi  orVilmv’  

Ship  .... 

391 

Moses  Brown 

Philip  H.  Folger 

..do 

314 

Joseph  Congdon  

Paul  Mitchell  & Sons 

"Planter ...... 

340 

Reuben  Manter 

William  B.  Coflin 

Primroso ............ 

Schooner 

Fisher 

David  Joy  .... 

f P.  C.  Mvrick 

) 

Pel!  an  ee 

Schooner 

< Farris  

\ 

( P.  C.  Mvrick 

) 

Statira -• 

Ship 

34G 

George  Cannon,  jr 

Samuel  B.  Tuck 

S.irah 

495 

Joseph  Holley 

Jared  Collin 

Warren  

Sloop 

Baker 

« 

Zone 

Ship 

3G5 

John  M.  Russell 

S & J.  Mitchell 

Salem,  Mass. 

Izette  

275 

Si  sta  re  

John  B.  Osgood  . 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Clay 

Ship  . _ 

299 

C . Church 

IT.  Chase  & Co 

Com.  Preble 

do  _ . 

323 

Roper 

S.  H.  Gardner 

Louisa 

383 

I.  W oolley  ......... 

H.  Chase  & Co 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Courier 

Ship 

293 

W.  Luce 

Josiah  Stickney 

Herald 

242 

J.  C.  Lincoln 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mt.  Wallaston  

Ship 

Adams 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Newbnrvnort 

341 

Stnrhnek. . 

Hunt  & Titcomb 

*y  1 

xsavy 

do 

F.  Neil  

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Arabella 

404 

F.ldridgo  

James  Bartlett,  jr 

j Bristol,  R.  I. 

200 

Coleman 

William  R.  Taylor 

Famar 

Littlefield  . . 

Coy.  Fenner 

375 

Swain  

William  H.  Do  Wolf 

Gov.  Hopkins  

Rri  or 

111 

Blv  

William  R.  Taylor 

Lemuel  C.  Richmond 

Ship 

.To.qoph  Shornmn  

Warren,  R.  I. 

Atlantic 

Ship 

323 

\fn son  . 

Driscol  & Child 

Galen 

do 

Miles 

North  America 

(1  o 

( ^ ri  nnoll 

Driscol  & Child ; 

Philip  Tabh 

d r> 

405 

do 

William  Baker 

do  . . 

224 

- WilroT 

do 

Warren 

382 

Mn.yhow  

Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  & Co  . 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Brunswick 

Ship  . . . 

295 

Amherst  & Everett 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Harvest  

Bark  . 

Devins  & Clark 

Mechanic 

Ship  . . 

Bush  & Lee. ............ 

New  London,  Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Bingham 

375 

Benjamin  Brown 

Com.  Perry 

1 270 

Hobrou 

C.  Chew  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

do 

< Mexico 

} Guinea 


Atlantic j 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean. 

South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic 
Indian 


South  Atlantic. 


Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Africa 

Pacific  Ocean. 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


South  Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean.. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

....do 


Date- 


M 

a 


c3 

00 

o 


July  22 
July  2fi 
Oct.  31 


Sept.  25 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  30 
Oct,  4 
Aug.  14 
Dec.  31 

Aug.  7 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  23 
Apr.  12 


May  21 


June  2 
Nov,  8 

July  1 


June  24 
Sept.  30 


June  — 


Aug.  15 
Nov.  7 


July  9 


Jan. 


Aug.  22 
Nov.  24 
Jan.  17 


June  14 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  19 
Sept.  28 


Apr.  15 


Dec.  12 
Sept.  22 


May  — 
Juno  2 
July  1 


ctf 

> 

•ri 


Apr. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug, 

Sept. 


9, 1838 
13, 1837 
6, 1837 
25,  1834 
21,  1835 


Sopt. 

Oct. 

Juue 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


30,  1834 
9, 1834 
14,  1838 
3,  1837 

10, 1834 
19,  1834 
30,  1834 
7,  1837 


Apr.  21, 1835 


Apr.  27, 1835 
Apr.  25, 1830 


Mar.  24, 1836 
Mar.  17, 1837 


Mar.  10, 1830 


June  9, 1837 
Apr.  — , 1835 


May  14, 1836 


June  1,1837 
Mar.  11,  1836 
Mar.  25,  1838 


Mar.  2,1836 
Jan.  8,  1838 
May  18, 1835 
Apr.  7,1835 
Apr.  8,1836 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

5 

in 


Bbls. 
1,811 
2,  035 
1,054 
70 
30 


1,  201 
2,  326 


1,  475 


450 


500 

1,200 


550 


2,  70( 


30( 


50( 
460 
1,  350 


Apr.  7,1836 


May  14,1836 
July  6, 1838 


Apr.  21,  1835 
Feb.  17,  1836 
Mar.  12, 1836 


40 

1,  600 
50 
100 
300 


61 


370 

1,740 


600 

35( 

370 


© 

i 


Bbl s. 
471 


828 


Clean 

333 


18 


1,400 


1,  450 
1,  400 


1,250 

450 


1,600 


2, 100 


1,  300 


1,  450 
300 


400 

I,  150 

1,  500 

2,  300 


1,  440 


1,130 


1,201 

1,650 

1,470 


* 

a 

o 

.a 

CD 

73 


Lbs. 


9,  00C 


14,  000 


Remarks. 


Returned  leaky. 

No  report. 

Do. 


Went  to  New  York,  freighting,  1837;  re- 
turned 1839. 

No  report. 

Returned  with  one  small  whale. 

Captain  Russell  and  ono  man  lost  over- 
board in  a gale  off  New  Zealand. 


Built  1834 ; sold  1837. 


Withdrawn  for  freighting,  1838 
Built  1834  at  Bristol. 


Bought  from  New  York,  1833* 


Built  1834. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tx> 

CC 

a 

a 

© 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1834. 

New  London,  Conn.— Continued. 

Ship 

398 

Middleton 

Chelsea  . 

. do 

390 

Butler 

Havens  fir.  Smith 

T'.rr.  ily 

Schooner 

TGlop.tra  

Ship 

347 

Payne  

William  W illiamq  jp 

Flora 

...do  .... 

M c Lean 

"Fripmls • 

...do  .... 

403 

Butler 

llen.jamin  Brown 

George .... 

. . . do 

290 

Tate 

L Allen  . . . 

Indian  Chief  .... 

. . do 

401 

Douglass 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

,T ulius  fl/Wfir ..... .... 

...  do 

Hobrou  ., 

•Tnlin  and  Hilwaril 

...  do  ... 

Bailey 

Jones 

do 

Fish 

’N’ftptllTlft  --  - 

...  do 

285 

Andrews 

Thomas  W.  AV  i 1 1 i am  s 

Ospray 

Brig... 

Fordham 

Phenix •... 

Ship  ... 

404 

Allen 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Tuscarora 

...  do 

Smith 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Aca^ta 

Ship  . . . 

330 

Peabody  

Charles  P.  Williams  . . . 

Eveline 

Schoonei 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Ship 

205 

Mallory 

Charles  Mallorv 

Bingham  

do 

375 

Smith  

do 

Blackstono 

B irk . . . 

A ndrews 

Meteor 

Ship  .... 

Bailey 

Norwich,  Coivn. 

Atlas 

Ship 

261 

Fuller 

Sag  11  arbor,  N.  Y. 

A on 

Ship 

29° 

IT  owoll 

Afarr.ns  TV  Osborn 

American 

. do  . . . 

Jones  

do  . 

280 

Howell . . 

Mill  ford  Sl  Sloight  . _ 

( lad  mils 

. do  . . . 

307 

Hand 

. . do  

Columbia 

. . do  . . . 

28. 

Hedges 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Gem  . 

do 

Borers 

Henry 

. . do 

333 

Cartwright. . . . 

Charles  T.  D6riug 

Hudson 

. . do  . . . 

Greene 

L.  D.  Cook 

Hannibal  

-.do  . . 

31 1 

1 1 arris 

S <fc  B.  lluntting  &.  Co. . 

Marcus 

. . do  ... 

2-3 

Eld  ridge 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Neptune 

. . do  . . . 

33t 

Savro  

S.  &.  B.  lluntting  &Co.. 

Nimrod 

. .do 

28( 

Barns  

C.  T.  Dering  &.  Co  . 

Ontario 

. do  . . . 

30- 

Parker 

S.  <fc  B.  lluntting  &Co.. 

Phonix 

. . do 

314 

Cooper  

Luther  D.  Cook 

Thames 

..do  .... 

Green 

Telegraph 

. .do  ... 

Howett  

Thorn 

. . do  ... 

29!' 

Havens 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Washington 

. . do 

Tonning 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

• 

Delta 

Ship  . . . 

314 

Pavne 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Triad 

. . do  . . . 

3 X 

Case  ...  . . ., 

do 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

George  Clinton 

Ship  ... 

427 

Barrett 

Robert  A.  Barnard 

James  Munroe 

. do 

42* 

Plaskett 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Desdemona 

Ship  . . . 

295 

Pell,  Zabie3ki  & Tell  ... 

Elizabeth  Jane 

Schoonei’ 

A lhort.on 

Washington  

Ship  

- Chirk 

White  Oak 

Bark. . . . 

Tordliam  _ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

New  England 

Ship 

375 

Terry 

David  S.  Shearman 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Conti  nued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Indian  Ocean . . 
South  Atlantic 
East  Cape 


South  Atlantic 

...  do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 
....do 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

do 


South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 

..do 

. . do 

..do 

..do 

..do  

..do  ...\ 

Indian  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 
..do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

. .do 

Pacific  Ocean. 


South  Atlantic 
Tristan 


South  Atlantic 
do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

....do  


South  Atlantic 
South  Pacific  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 


Date— 


fcfl 

a 

'3 

CO 

cm 

o 


J une  2 
Nov  5 
Aug.  15 
June  10 

May  4 
June  2 
Feb.  18 


June  10 
Mar.  25 


June  2 


Juno  2 
May  24 


July  27 


June  4 

July  10 
Juno  4 
July  14 


May  12 


July  1 
July  14 
June 2fi 
July  25 
July  17 
July  25 
Juno  4 


July  20 


July  8 
June  4 


Aug.  16 
Nov.  19 

May  20 


May  25 


June 


a 

> 

H 

i- 

ci 


Jan.  19, 
Mar.  25, 


1830 

1838 


May  16, 
Apr.  14. 
Mar.  11, 
Feb.  22, 
Mar.  1, 
Apr.  21, 
Jan . 31, 

Mar.  12, 
Apr.  16, 
June  12, 
May  20, 
Apr.  21, 


1835 

1835 

1836 
1836 
1836 
1835 
1835 

1835 

1836 
1835 

1837 
1855 


Apr.  10, 1835 
May  3, 1835 


Mar.  19,  1836 
Feb.  17,  1836 
Jan.  — , 1835 
Feb.  7, 1836 


Oct.  4, 1835 


May  11, 1835 
May  8,  1835 
May  11,1835 
May  3, 1835 
May  12,1835 
Apr.  21, 1835 
May  2, 1835 
Jan.  29, 1835 
May  11, 1835 
J une  — , 1835 
May  7, 1835 
May  16, 1835 
May  11,1836 
Mav  16, 1835 
May  24,  1835 


Apr.  — , 1835 
May  12, 1835 


May  — , 1835 
May  — , 1835 


July  3,1838 


Apr.  28, 1835 
Nov.  5, 1834 


Apr.  — , 1835 


Aug.  3,1836 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

t- 

® 

c. 

t/2 


Bbls. 

150 

1,800 


15) 

250 

201 

100 

700 


160 

200 


2,  9.0 


100 


180 


170 

30i 


270 


65 

300 

140 


200 

300 

350 


70 

200 

130 


50,: 


30 


1,600 


bi 


800 


o 

® 

A 


Bbls. 
2,  050 


1,  600 
1,  600 
2,  800 
2,  00u 

700 
2,  000 
2,  300 

1,600 

1,650 

220 

2,’ 700 


1,600 


2,  200 


130 
2,  601 


700 


97 

2,  000 
1,  550 
1,200 
1,  600 
1,  200 

2*350 
1 50( 
1,000 
1,950 
220 
1,70; 
1,900 
1,301 


1,200 

1,821 


1,800 

1.900 


1,550 

12; 


94: 


2, 000 


o 

a 

o 

& 

® 

73 


Lbs. 


14,  OOt 


16, 001 


15, 001 


18,  000 


1,300 


2,  500 


15,00 


1,  401) 


1,  400 


Remarks. 


On  a •whaling  and  sealing  voyage. 


Bought  from  Dartmouth,  1834. 

Added  1833. 

R.  J.  Bailey,  first  mate  John  and  Edward, 
died,  1834. 


Returned  with  skins,  oil,  and  bone. 


Returned  leaky. 


Also  reported  with  1,400  whale,  150  sperm. 
Built  at  Wareham  1834. 


Lost  at  the  Marquesas,  1835;  had  2,000 
barrels. 


Lost  on  New  Jersey,  homeward  bound, 
January  18, 1838 ; saved  1,459  sperm. 


Also  800  seal-skins. 


Built  1834. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

< 

Captain. 

• 

• 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1834. 

Newburgh,  N.  T. 

"R  ns  sol  1 

Ship 

381 

Brock 

Charles  Ludlow  T 

Portland,  Me. 

Ship  ... 

38r 

Whinnev 

OliadwifVk  Davis 

Wiscasset,  Me. 

Wiscasset 

Ship 

38C 

Rickard  Macy 

Jothan  Parsons 

Portsmouth,  N.  JI. 

Plato ...... .... 

Ship 

Manter 

Triton . 

Flanders  . . 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Imogene 

Brig 

Smalley 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Gold  Hunter 

Ship 

Cofiin 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

At.1n.Tit.in  - 

Ship 

Young  

Wilmington,  Del. 

Ceres  

Ship 

32- 

Wee  den 

William  Wheeler . 

1835. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abigail 

Ship  . . . 

31( 

William  n.  Reynard.. 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Alexander 

. . do  . . . 

421 

Simeon  Price  

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

America 

. . . do  . . . 

4 It- 

Elihu  Gifford 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &,  Co 

Brandt 

. .do  . . . 

310 

■James  .Maxfield 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Brighton 

. . do  . . . 

33 

Ebonezer  Smith,  jr 

Charles  R.  Tucker 

Corinthian 

...do  ... 

401 

Leonard  Crowell 

George  Howland 

Com.  Decatur.. 

. . . do  . . . 

24 

•Joseph  11.  Trapp  

Jireh  Perry 

Condor 

..do  .. 

31 

George  II.  Dexter 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Clarice 

Bark  — 

231 

Edward  Merrill 

do •. 

China 

..  do  ... 

310 

William  E.  Tower  

William  H.  Stowell 

Coral ja 

. . do  . . . 

37( 

Ilervcy  Sherman 

Gideon  Allen  . . . : 

Cicero 

. .do  ... 

25 

Owen  Hillman,  jr 

Kolloclt  & Grinnell 

Ceres 

...  do 

37. 

John  S.  Barker 

G.  R.  Thornton 

Charleston  Packet  . 

Brig 

18 

E'-enezer  Ellis,  jr 

Crano  & French  

Delight  

. do  ... 

10 

Ray  G.  Sanford 

Jona.  Mosher  

Endeavor 

Ship  . . . 

25' 

Eocnezcr  I.  Stetson  ... 

C.  C.  Gilbert 

Eliza  Adams 

. do  . . . 

40 

J ohn  O.  Morse 

Elizabeth 

Bark... 

20f 

Elisha  Dexter 

Emerald  

Ship  ... 

35! 

C ement  N<  rton 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Frances  Henrietta 

. . do 

40' 

Richard  G.  Luce 

Charles  W.  Morgau 

Fenclon 

..do  ... 

3 1 

John  R.  L.  Smith 

David  Cofiin 

Friendship 

do  . . 

3(i( 

T mo  i d 1 i W f*st,  .... 

George  Porter 

. . do  . . . 

28." 

Ephraim  Poole 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Gratitude 

33", 

Alfred  11.  Fisher  

do  

General  I’ike 

. do  . . . 

3ir 

Thomas  Dexter 

Oliver  Crocker 

Gideon  Howland 

. . do 

37! 

Jireh  Shearman,  jr. . . 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Hercules 

...do  ... 

33' 

Albert  G.  Goodwin 

Jireh  Perry 

Herald 

. do 

27 

Frederick  Ricketson. . 

Tobev  & Ricketson 

Hibernia 

. . do 

321 

John  Cole 

Alfred  Gibbs  & Co 

Honqua 

33! 

Edward  P.  AT  'shor. . . . 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Iris 

do  . . 

31 1 

Edward  W.  ( Joffin. . . 

E.  Dunbar  &.  Co 

Independence  

. do  ... 

3 1 

London  Fisher  

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  ... 

Isanc  Howland 

. . do  ... 

3!)' 

Tristram  I’.  Swain  . . . 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  — 

J nlian 

351 

Trapp 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Java 

do  . 

2o; 

Georgi'  Howland 

John  Adams^ 

do 

20) 

Jireh  Perry 

Janus 7 

27;- 

Ellp.ry  T Tnlmr  _ 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Lucas 

281 

Richard  Flanders 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

South  Atlantic 
do 

Cape  G’d  Hope 

South  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do  . 

Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Brazil 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
and  Ind. 
South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

South  Atlantic 

...  do 

Brazil  Banks  . 
South  Atlantic 
New  Zealand  . 
South  Atlantic 
New  Zealand  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
and  Ind. 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

Coast  Chili  ... 
South  Atlantic. 
New  Zealand  .. 


Date— 


Aug.  — 


Jan.  25 


May  13 

Jan.  1 
May  — 


May  5 


Jap.  7, 1837 

May  4, 1838 

Sept.  10, 1837 

Feb.  —,1835 
Apr.  — , 1835 

Dec.  16,1834 

Mar.  6, 1835 

Mar.  — , 1835 

Oct.  5, 1837 


Oct.  24 
Apr.  27 
Oct.  25 
May  24 
J une  14 
Nov.  8 
June  14 
Oct.  20 
May  13 
July  2 
Aug.  24 
Juno  2 
May  28 


Oct.  26,1838 
July  25, 1838 
Apr.  10,  1838 
Dec.  18,  1836 
Oct.  26, 1838 
Feb.  20, 1830 
Apr.  10,1836 
Feb.  25,  1837 
Aug.  4, 1836 
Apr.  10.  1837 
Nov.  13, 1838 
Mar.  11,  1837 
Apr.  15,1837 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  1 
May  13 
Nov.  1 
Sent.  7 
July  15 
Apr.  23 
June  21 
July  9 
July  26 
Sept.  11 
May  21 
May  27 
July  12 
Aug.  5 
May  13 


Mar.  15, 1837 
Aug.  30,  1836 

Apr.’  29, 1837 


Apr.  13,1837 
J une  19, 1836 
Feb.  25, 1837 


May  1, 1836 
Aug.  19, 1837 
Mar.  9,1837 
Sept.  13, 1838 
Mar.  20, 1837 
Sept.  15,  1837 
Mar.  16, 1836 


Ang.  9 
Oct.  14 
Sept.  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  11 
June  28 
May  21 
July  9 


Apr.  9,1837 
May  4,1839 

Oct!'  4,1838 
July  25, 1838 
Apr.  26, 1837 
Apr.  19, 1837 
Apr.  15,1837 
Apr.  15, 1836 


Result  of  voyage. 


Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

1,  460 

2, 100 

2,  800 

250 

700 

7,  000 

1,  40. 

400 



1,  850 

80( 

1,  000 



2,  400 

( 

1,  200 

..... 

..... 

911 

2,  20.- 

265 

85; 

1,580 



3,  025 

3 

71 

7,  000 

29 

2,  24 

471 

61 

2,  985 

28,  800 

2,  40!) 

14 

325 

1, 16; 

8,  808 

341 

2, 17- 

21, 100 

40 

87-1 

8,  000 

143 

11 

261 

1,  597 

— 

2,  890 

28, 100 

i ip 

2,  lPi 

270 

2,560 

70 

300 

3,  101 

565 

1,  97( 

© 

CO 

o 

C“> 

1,  746 

.... 

457 

1,  875 

15,  600 

1,400 

350 

2,  395 

25,  000 

176 

1,  728 

15,  400 

1,  305 

230 

2,  620 

3,  215 

270 

i ! 553 

272 

1,515 

148 

1,941 

16,  475 

Remarks. 


0 


Bought  from  Boston  1835. 


Wrecked  at  Pico  September,  1836. 
Took  off  Brazil  a 200-barrel  whale. 


Lost  at  Vauvoo,  1837. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

* 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1835. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Lalla  Rookk 

Ship  ... 

323 

Edward  W.  Howland 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Liverpool  

305 

Ft  ancis  Fisher 

A hrnli. *nn  Rarkor 

Leader  

Bark  .. 

169 

Alexander  P.  Weeks. 

David  Coffin 

"Mary  Ann 

171 

William  Handy, jr... 

S' 

Milo 

Ship  . . . 

398 

Shubael  Worth 

Andrew  Robeson 

Maria  Theresa 

330 

Joseph  B.  Taber 

Messenger 

..do  ... 

277 

John  G.  Chase 

Kilo  

371 

James  Townsend  .... 

Ospray * 

Bark  ... 

169 

Cornelius  Noyes 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Octavia  

do  . . . 

2.77 

James  Alley  ... 

Phenix 

Shin  ... 

423 

Squire  Sandford 

J.  A.  Parker  & Sou 

Pocahontas 

Brill 

141 

Isaac  J.  Sanford 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Pacific,  2d  

Ship  . . . 

331 

"David  Collins  . . .... 

Andrew  Robeson 

Parachute 

...  do 

330 

Edmund  Maxficld 

Pnocion 

. . . do  . . . 

265 

Warren  N.  Bourne... 

Palmer  & Coggcsliall  . . 

Parker 

. do 

406 

William  Austin 

J.  A.  Parker  & Sou 

Parthian 

Brig 

119 

Joliu  Adams 

Crane  & French  

Roman 

Ship  . . . 

375 

Robert  M.  Joy 

E.  Dunbar  & Co  

Richmond 

. do  . . 

291 

John  Tucker 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  .. 

Robert  Edwards  

. do  . . . 

356 

Edward  Howland .... 

J.  &.  J.  Howland 

Rajah 

Bark  . . . 

2'0 

George  W.  Bennett .. . 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Stephania 

Ship  ... 

315 

Stephen  H.  Hathaway 

Palmer  & Coggcsliall  . . 

Sally  Anne 

31 1 

David  Flanders 

Samuel  Robertson 

. do  . 

421 

Daniel  McKenzie 

Andrew  Robeson 

Swift 

. do 

456 

A lovn.ii dor  AT.  CJhaRO  . . 

St.  George 

. do 

40 

Jared  Fisher. 

Abraham  Barker 

Tuscaloosa 

. do  . . 

2s4 

William  Hussey 

Howland  & Hussey. 

Timoleon  .... 

do 

346 

John  Hunker  . 

William  T.  Russell 

Two  Brothers 

. do  . . 

288 

Henry  F.  Eastham 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Victory 

do 

268 

Joli ii  tf.  Cotton 

Gideon  Allen 

William  and  Eliza.. 

321 

Joh  ColliuH  . _ 

George  Randall  

William  Rotch  

do 

290 

David  B.  Delano 

John  Coggeshall 

William  Thompson 

do 

465 

1 1 i rn,rn  W ook  a 

Jireh  Perry  

Waverly 

327 

Reuben  Russel,  2d 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

An  sell  Gibbs 

Ship 

319 

Tristram  D.  Ppflflfl  .... 

Gibbs  & Jenuey 

A rab 

Bark 

275 

(d hallos  (A  Russell  . .. . 

Aran 

33P, 

E.  Sawin  

Columbus 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Eliza  Adams 

do 

403 

John  ( ) Morse  . . 

Atkins  Adams 

Friendship 

do 

3 (Hi 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Favorite 

Bark 

293 

John  Hunt  ini; 

E.  Sawin  

HeraUl 

do 

262 

Samuel  Borden 

Heroine 

do 

337 

E.  Sawin  

Isabella 

Bark 

243 

John  I)  Taber 

do 

?<)•> 

36' 

do  

Marcia 

. . do  . . . . 

314 

Hon  jam  in  (hishmaai  .. 

E.  Sawin  & Co 

South  Boston 

. . . do  . . . . 

339 

Rotor  Rntlor 

E.  Sawin 

Bdgartown,  Mass. 

George  and  Mary 

Sh ip  ... 

351 

Coffin 

Abraham  Osborne 

Gobi  Hunter 

Briir  .. 

202 

Coffin  &.  Dai  row 

Splendid 

Ship  . . . . 

39-. 

A lira  ha  m Osborne 

Holmes  s Hole,  Mass. 

Delphos 

| Ship 

33fc 

Merry 

Thomas  Bradley 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

BbL. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  13 

Apr.  26,  1837 

276 

1, 038 

South  Atlantic. 

May  26 

May  3,  1836 

150 

1,350 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  28 

Apr.  9, 1838 

480 

138 

A flan  tie 

July  2 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  12 

Oct.  26,1838 

2,  586 

South  Atlantic. 

July  30 

June  12, 1836 

100 

1,  900 

do 

Aug.  19 

do 

Aus.  14 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  20 

South  Atlantic. 

June  7 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

J an.  1 8 

Oct.  26, 1838 

2,  901 

West’n  Islands. 

July  12 

Jan.  1, 1836 

80 

Atlantic 

July  14 

Apr.  9,1837 

52 

2,  533 

South  Atlantic 

J nly  8 

.do 

Aug.  14 

Apr.  16. 1837 

437 

1,  760 

Pacific  Ocoan  . . 

May  30 

May  3,  1839 

1,  523 

1,53 

L5,  200 

Atlantic 

Aug.  27 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Hov.  28 

Apr.  7,1839 

2 993 

do 

May  27 

1 400 

do 

Sept.  4 

May  21, 1838 

2 530 

South  Atlantic 

June  30 

Apr.  10,’  1837 

108 

1,389 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  16 

May  18, 1837 

318 

939 

and  Tnd. 

South  Atlantic 

May  13 

Apr.  15, 1836 

190 

1,750 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  23 

June  24, 1837 

185 

3,  351 

and  Ind. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Hov.  6 

do 

Hov.  6 

June  19  1839 

2 485 

South  Atlantic 

July  12 

Dec.  16, 1837 

’ 132 

1,  80r 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Hov.  13 

June  24,  1839 

1,  209 

244 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  9 

Apr.  10,  1837 

99 

1,  487 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Dec.  7 

1,  600 

do 

A li  o\  2 1 

Mav  3 1839 

1 611 

75 

do 

Nov.  17 

Mar.  1 1839 

l’  925 

do 

June  18 

Aug.  31  1838 

1 :35*2 

2 854 

do 

July  8 

Oct!  4,  1838 

lj  450 

’ 62:< 

Indian  &Pacific 

Dec.  10 

Aug.  1.  1839 

1,  810 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

J une  23 

Mar.  11, 1836 

' 360 

2,  400 

South  Atlantic 

June  14 

Aug.  5,  1836 

225 

2,  252 

Indian  & Pacific 

June  7 

Feb.  26,  1837 

605 

2,  047 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Hov.  21 

July  15,  1838 

3,  230 

Hew  Zealand  .. 

July  9 

Apr.  15,  1837 

706 

2,  164 

S.  A.  and  Indian 

Jaii.  27 

Mar.  16,  1837 

158 

595 

5,  500 

South  Atlantic 

July  30 

Apr.  12,  1836 

599 

do 

Julv  7 

Apr.  17, 1836 

146 

689 

Pacific  Ocem  . . 

Aug.  22 

Sept.  25, 1837 

1,  803 

Hew  Zealand  . . 

Oct.  31 

Feb.  11,1838 

1, 165 

778 

do 

Sopt. 

1HI17 

232 

l 755 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  17 

Nov.  22!  1836 

180 

2!  120 

South  Atlantic 

July  13 

Aug.  9,1837 

378 

2,  594 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  2 

May  10, 1839 

3,  000 

Atlantic 

Apr.  10 

May  14, 1836 

430 

60 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

Sept.  19, 1839 

1,  600 

500 

Brazil 

Hov.  1 

July  11, 1837 

180 

1,  920 

Remarks. 


Captain  Howland  and  boat’s  crew  lost. 

Sold  to  Westport  1838. 

Returned  September  l3  with  Captain 
Handy,  sick ; sailed  again  September 
23  ; upset  and  abandoned  September  29, 
1835. 

Sailed  January  22  ; returned,  leaking  1,600 
strokes  per  hour,  and  sailed  again. 


Condemned  at  Tahiti  April  7,  1837 ; had 
800  barrels  oil ; sold  at  Tahiti. 


Sailed  first  March  5,  1635,  Allen  Wilkey, 
captain. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  Rio  Janeiro  Au- 
gust, 1836. 

Lost  2d  and  3d  mates  and  9 men.  Con- 
demned at  Bay  of  Islands  August,  1839. 
Oil  sold. 

Captain  Bennett  came  home  sick  1836. 


Bought  from  Hew  York  1835. 

Bought  from  Hew  York  1835. 

Bought  from  Hew  York  1835. 

Condemned  at  Otaheite  July  12, 1838. 


Built  1835. 


v 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1835. 


Bought  from  Boston  1835. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

V 

03 

S 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

J 835. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ship 

30 

Reuben  Barney 

Griffin  Barney 

B iltic  

...  do 

410 

William  Keene 

P.  11.  Folger 

. . do  ... . 

314 

Peter  Coffiu  

Paul  Mitchell's  Sons.... 

firm tfTPRS  . 

. . . do  . . . 

330 

William  Upkam 

P.  II.  Folger 

fTnr  ltnrinp.  .... 

3H4 

.Joseph  M.  Chase 

.Ja'ed  Coffin  

(lonst  i tnt  ion 

. . do  ... 

3lr 

Edward  C.  Joy 

C.  G.  & II.  Coffin 

Karri  

...  do 

335 

Isaac  Gardner 

David  Jov 

( rangfta ----- 

. . do  . . . 

26; 

Ba’  zillai  T.  Folger. . . 

Will  am  il.  Gardner  

lTnrmnny.  

Schooner 

A.  Swain  [ 

Thomas  Coffin 

TTowarri - 

Ship 

3(35 

Wi  liam  Worth,  2d  .. 

S.  & '1'.  Hussey i 

.T o 1 1 ti  Adams ----- 

...do  .... 

290 

Obed  Luce,  ir 

Griffin  Barney 

Mary  Mitchell. 

354 

S:imuel  Jov  

S.  B.  Tuck  . . .‘ 

AT  ary  

. . . do  ... 

36: 

Thomas  Coffin,  2d 

Daniel  Jones 

Mount  Vernon 

. . do 

3W4 

Lewis  B.  I mbert 

W illiam  Folger  . 

Prpsiriftnt 

...do  ... 

293 

Setli  Cat  heart 

Joseph  Starbuck 

Peru 

. do 

25? 

William  Brown,jr... 

David  Jov 

Richard  Mitchell 

. . do 

385 

Henry  C.  Cleveland  . 

P.  Mitch- 11  <fc  Sons 

Ramhler  

318 

Robert  M.  McCleave 

Aaron  Mitchell 

[Reaper 

...do  .... 

338 

Timothy  R.  Coffiu. 

P.  H.  Folger 

Spartan  

333 

David  W.  Coffin 

Daniel  Jones 

Lynn,  Mass. 

ft 

Atlas  

Ship 

2(30 

Gardner 

II.  Chase  Sc  Co 

Clay 

Church 

Ninus 

...  do 

260 

Ford  ham  ... 

S.  11.  Gardner 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Marv  and  Martha 

Ship  .... 

31? 

John  B.  Coffin 

James  Bartlett,  jr 

Triton 

315 

£ Ritchie 

A* 

Salem , Mass. 

1 .A  bi  am  a 

Bengal 

Ship  .. 

304 

George  Notcher 

John  B.  Osgood 

( ^ aval  i or 

Bark . . 

295 

Russell 

James  King  

Lydia 

Ship 

293 

Ramsdell 

John  B.  Osgood  

Izctte  . ..  

. . do 

Sistare 

Palestine  

Park 

24  o 

Cartwright. 

Nathaniel  Weston 

Tipapp.r  . _ 

do 

230 

J ark son 

John  B.  ( )s<Tood 

Richard  

. . do  . . . 

252 

Dewing  . 

Joseph  Hodges 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Brig  .. 

10? 

George  Sowle 

Abner  B.  Coffin 

Industry 

94 

1 1 i ram  F ran  ci  s 

Mexico 

Davis  

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

South  Carolina 

Ship 

30f 

William  B.  Perry 

James  Rider 

Say  TFarbor,  N.  T. 

Ann 

OQO 

Marcus  B Osborne 

American 

28J 

280 

C imillns 

345 

Charles  T Derinc  

Columbia 

2 5 

Luther  D Cork  ... 

Cadmus 

393 

Hand 

AT nl ford  & Sloi'dit  _ 

Gem 

32fl 

T I lint tiii<r  ( hinpo.r  . . 

Hudson 

T, other  I).  ( look  

335 

Hannibal 

31) 

Marcus 

do 

2,<} 

S N Howell  " 

Neptune 

33r 

K A*  B H 1 1 1 1 1 f i n <r  Sr.  (!n 

Nimrod 

2~f* 

T TV  riio*  fr  (ji 

Panama 

404 

Howell 

N . G.  1 Lowell 

/ 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


be 

a 

c3 

OQ 

o 


a 

> 

u 

a 

o 


Result  of  vo3rage. 


a 

c-< 

© 

a 

m 


o 

A 

■a 


© 

c 

o 

.a 

_© 

.a 


Remarks. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic  & Ind 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

....do 

...  do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


Nov.  13 
Sept.  8 
June  29 
July  23 
July  29 
Oct.  25 
July  29 
Octl.  26 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  21 
July  15 
July  14 
July  30 
Oct"  5 
June  24 
Oct.  4 
July  20 
Sept.  8 
Oct,  12 


— , 1839 

Mar.  18,  1839 
Nov.  12, 1836 
Nov.  20,  1838 
Oct,  26,  1838 
Apr.  7,  1839 
Apr.  17,  1837 
May  10,  1839 
Aug.  20, 1836 
Apr.  21,  1838 
July  9, 1837 
May  17, 1838 
May  12, 1839 
July  17,1839 
June  1, 1838 
Apr.  13,1839 
Dec.  27,  1838 
Aug.  23, 1838 


Bbls. 
1,  550 
1,420 
1,398 

1,  902 
3,016 
1,630 

625 

1,644 

200 

2,  312 
302 
596 

1,866 

2,  456 

1,  670 
676 

1,172 

2,  246 


Bbls. 

1,694 

16 


1,293 

"iso 


1,57 

1,974 

515 


149 

937 


Lbs. 


do 


Oct.  4 


May  4, 1839 


1,790  


Broken  up  at  Nantncket  1837. 


Supposed  to  have  fouudered  in  a galo  oft 
New  Zealand,  and  all  on  board  lost. 


South  Atlantic. 


July  19 


S.  A.  and  Indian  June  — 
South  Atlantic.  Sept.  2 


Apr.  29, 1836 
Apr.  18, 1837 


120 


1,  10( 
600 


Condemned  at  Isle  of  France,  September, 
1830. 

Bought  from  New  York,  1835. 


South  Atlantic. 

....do  

do 


Sent.  17 
July  23 
Nov.  29 


Sept.  26. 1837 

-,  1834 

Dec.  31, 1835 


150 


2,  25( 


Returned  leaky. 

Arrived  at  Holmes’  Hole  leaky. 


South  Atlantic 

....do 

do 

do  . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
S.  A.  and  Indian 
South  Atlantic. 


July  11 
Oct.  25 
Sept.  22 
May  31 
Nov.  8 
Aug.  5 
Oct.  12 


Mar.  28, 1837 
May  22, 1737 
Nov.  5,  1837 


140  1,  600  

75 

1,500  300  


Apr.  10,1839  1,600  

July  12, 1837  1,100  

,1837  


Sold  980  whale  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Bought  from  Portsmouth  1835. 

Bought  from  Boston  1835. 


Atlantic 
....do  .. 


June  14 
Apr.  17 


Juno  17, 1836 


330 


fSouth  Atlantic 
<Cape  de  Verde 


Apr.  — 


Nov.  22,  ls35 
Nov.  3,1835 


The  Industry  sailed  again  late  in  1835,  or 
early  in  1836,  under  Captain  Soule,  and  was 
lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  310  sperm. 


South  Atlantic 


Aug.  14 


Apr.  23,  1837 


30 


1,  670 


South  Atlantic 

...do 

-.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

. do 

..do 

..do 

..do ' 

- .do 

. .do 


July  13 
June  29 
June  17 
Aug.  2 
July  16 
July  17 
Juno  9 


July  20 
May  16 
June  29 
July  2 
July  13 
Auy.  6 


May 

July 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

Mar. 

July 

Apr. 

June 

June 


3. 1836 

1. 1836 
23,  1836 
10,  1836 

11. 1836 

19. 1836 

6. 1836 
1,  1836 

18. 1836 

5. 1836 

17. 1836 


Apr.  10, 1838 


150 

160 

400 

380 

100 

520 


100 


1,  850 
1,001 
1,  650 
1,  105 
1,  000 
8.0 
900 

1,  400 

2,  500 
1,  000 

500 


700 


3,  400 


Captain  Glover  was  killed  by  a whale. 
Bought  from  New  York  1835. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1835. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F— Continued. 

Thames  _ 

Ship 

Green 

Thorn  ...  _ _ 

. . . do 

OOP 

Havens  

Mulford  & Sleight  . 

Washington  

. . . do 

Tonnine 

Josiah  Douglass 

X ft n op h on 

. . . do  .... 

Hand 

Mnlford  Sr.  Sleight, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Lucy  Anne . . 

Ship 

301 

J ohn  J.  Parker 

William  Wheeler 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Golconda 

Ship 

Chase 

Fitzhenry  Homer 

Sarah  Lee 

. . . do 

O'}* 

~W eelcs  

W.  H.  Do  Wolf 

Troy 

Briir  

1 rz 

. T.nke 

Thomas  Church  . . 

William  Baker 

Ship  .... 

New  London,  Conn. 

Atlas 

Ship  

QfU 

Rnrrm  m 

tToseph  Lawrence 

Ann  Maria 

... do  

Qfif 

Chester  

Thomas  W.  Williams... 

Boston 

...  do 

901 

Fitch 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Corn.  Perry 

...  do 

97t 

Uohron  . 

C.  Chew  & Co 

Caledonia 

_ _ . do 

4 n 

Hall 

Thomas  W.  Williams  . . . 

Electra 

. . do  

Tifl.v 

William  Williams,  jr. . . 

Flora  

. . .do 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings  . . . 

Georgia 

. . . do  .... 

'}4* 

Pen, body  

Thomas  W.  Williams. .. 

Jason  

Bark . . . 

Fnl  lor 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

John  and  Edward 

Ship  

311 

B:i  i 1 ey  . 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Julius  Caisar 

..  do 

Jones  

...  do 

Thomas  W.  Williams  . 

North  America 

. do 

do 

Ospray 

Brio' 

Clift  

Palladium 

Ship 

34 

Prentiss 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

Philetus 

Bark 

Tuscarora 

Shin 

N.  & W.W.  Billings  ... 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Atlas 

121 

William  Carr,  jr  

Boogley 

E>i  l£4,  - - - 

20* 

William  Col  ins  &0o... 

Magnet 

i.iir ii/  . • . . 

35. 

Rrnwn 

Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  & Co.. 

Miles 

North  America 

fi-rinnell  . 

Driscoll  & Child 

Rosalie 

32. 

Stiil  Iwoll  _ 

Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  & Co. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Mansfield 

Ship 

3^( 

P,  F.  Stnrhnek 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  . . . 

Edward 

fin 

27 

Seth  G.  Macy 

Henry  Astor 

37.' 

- ll.awson  

Robert  A.  Barnard 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  F. 

Newark 

32; 

David  S.  Shearman 

Vermont 

90‘ 

do 

Dd  1 tV  . . . 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

• 

Illinois 

Ship  . . . 

4l< 

Henry  H.  Merchant  . . 

Charles  Ludlow 

New  York,  N.  F. 

Desdemona 

29: 

Smith  

Pell.  Zabieskie  & Tell. . 

Hesper 

S.  E.  Burrows 

Julia 

Medina 

Alhpirtson  

S.  E.  Burrows 

Portland 

White  Oak 

291 

Posr,  

Poll,  Zabieskio  & Pell. . 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Gold  Tlunter 

2h1 

Henry  Slade 

Pantheon  

284 

Jabez  J.  Pell 

Johu  Eddy 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

...do 

do 


South  Atlantic 


Date — 


bD 

a 


eS 

0Q 


July  20 
July  20 
July  11 
May  25 


Sept.  12 


a 

y 

"G 

M 

c3 


May  12, 1836 


Apr.  12, 1837 


Apr.  27, 1837 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

u 

© 

a 

co 


Bbls. 


190 

”400 

300 


o 

© 

13 

& 

£ 


Bbls. 


1,210 

2,’ 400 

1,  401 


® 

a 

o 

73 

43 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

West.  Islands.. 


Dec. 

Feb. 

May 


7 

2 

14 


Mar.  25, 1838 
Apr.  26, 1837 
Mar." " 8’  1836 


200  1,400 
...  1, 700 
220  '"’900 


Bought  from  Boston  1835;  sold  to  New 
Beoford  1838. 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Falkland 

South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Falkland 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

...do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


May  17 
June  26 
June  9 
May  18 
Sept.  28 
June  27 
May  30 
June  9 
May  14 
May  21 
Apr.  7 
May  30 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
June  30 
Nov.  10 
May  15 


Apr.  10, 1837 
Mar.  18, 1837 
Mar.  12, 1830 
Mar.  17,  1837 
Apr.  28,  1836 
Apr.  10,  1836 
Feb.  12, 1837 


100 

14C 

370 

200 


80 

300 


2, 151 

2,  000 

1,  471 
3,  400 
1,000 
1,570 

2,  101 


Apr.  7,1836 


30 


1,  900 


July  16, 1839 
Aug.  4,1836 


2,  200 


900 


Mar."  28j  1836 


2,  825  . 


2d  mate  lost. 


Sold  to  Stonington  1837. 


West.  Islands . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 

...  do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


July  27 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  21 


June  14 
June  29 


June  10, 1836 
Apr.  18, 1837 
Mar.  3, 1839 
Apr.  18, 1836 
May  5, 1837 


50  

150  1,  000  

1,  600  

170  350  


2,  000 


Bought  from  Boston  1 835. 


Crew  mutinied;  ship  carried  into  Rio  by 
an  English  schooner. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


Nov.  5 
June  14 
July  25 


Apr.  29, 1837 
Aug.  3, 1836 
Aug.  5,1839 


25 

140 

1,000 


975  ... 
700  .. 
700  ... 


Sold  to  Nantucket  1839. 


Pacific  Ocean  ..  July  22 
South  Atlantic  Juno  6 


May  15,1839 
May  12,1837 


1,  800 
400 


2,  500 


Pacific  Ocean 


Aug.  22 


Apr.  7,1839 


2,  200 


100 


South  Atlantic 

Falkland 

South  Atlantic 

Patagonia  

South  Atlantic 
do 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

21 


June  18 
Apr.  — 
May  — 
Mar.  8 
June  19 
June  14 


May  4, 1837  50 


1,850 


May  10, 1837 


300 


June  6 
Sept.  13 


Apr.  7,1837 
May  4, 1839 


9C 

1,000 


1,240 

1,400 


Last  reported  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Nov.  30, 1839. 
Sold  1,400  whale  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Added  1835. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessel 8 


Narno  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1835. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lewis 

Bark 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Laurel 

Schooner 

Orion 

Shylock 

Brig  ... 
Ship 

Xexobury port,  Mass. 

Navy 

Ship 

Stonington,  Conn. 

A casta  

Charles  Adams 

George 

Henry 

Mercury 

Philetus  

Ship  . . . 

. do  ... 
Bark  .. 
Brig  .... 
Ship 

Greenport,  N.  F. 

Bayard 

Delta 

Ship  .... 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Brunette 

George  Washington 

Pocahontas  

Uncas 

B:irk 

do 

Ship  . . . 

. do  ... 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Erie 

Frederick 

John  Coggeshall 

Martha 

Ship  . . . 
Bark. . . 

Ship 

. do 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Atlantic 

Hamilton 

Ship  . . . 
. . do  ... 

ProvincSiown,  Mass. 

Imogene  

Imogene  

Brig... 
. do 

Newark , N.  J. 

John  Wells  

Ship  . . . 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Blackstone 

Ship  ... 

Portsmouth,  N.  IT. 

Triton » 

Ship 

1836. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ann  Alexander 

Ship 

. . .do 

Amethyst 

Avericlc 

America 

Brig  ... 

Agate 

® 

« 

a 

a 

o 

H 


280 


Captain. 


271 


350 


330 

268 

251 


278 


330 

314 


200 

180 

350 

400 


291 


W.  Reed 


Maybew 
Snow  ... 


Hallett  Swift 
Neil 


Pendleton 

Beck  

Brewster. . 


Stanton  . . 
Brewster. 


Miller. 
Payne . 


Cottle 

Consider  Fislier. 

-Joseph  Swift 

Uriah  Clark 


A.  W.  Dennis 
-J.  I).  Dorn  in  . 
S W.  Macy  .. 
Oliver  Potter 


Cooper . 
Harris  . 


Atkins . 


25r 


253 

359 

385 

150 


Chester  . 
- Ritchie 


Bailey 

Howland . . 

Lawrence  . 

£ Hawes  . . . 

I nutchins. 

5 A.  II.  Seabury  . . 
I Cornell . . . 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


C.  O.  Whitmore 


Lunt  & Titcomb 


C.  P.  Williams 

B.  & F.  Pendleton. 

C.  P.  Williams 


E.  Faxon,  jr.,  & Co 


H.  & N.  Corwin 
do 


Elijah  Swift 

Sanford  Herendeen 

Elijah  Swift 

do 


Engs  & Bush 

N.  Ruggles 

Bush,  Macy  & Clark  . . . 
Lee,  Newton  & Stevens 


Samuel  II.  Ford. 
do 


Silas  Beebe 


George  Howland 

John  A.  Parker  & Son 
do 


Lawrence  Grinnell 
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sailing  from  A merican  por  ts — C ontin u ed. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

© 

o 

% 

n 

A=i 

* 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

South  Atlantic . 

July  7 







Cape  de  Verde 

Nov.  27  1835 

300 

15 

Atlantic 

Apr.  22 

July  1,1835 

275 

South  Atlantic 

July  13 





— 

S.  A.  and  Pacific 

July  2 

July  15, 1837 

200 

2,  600 

— 

Falkland 

Feb.  3, 1837 

50 

2,  000 

Pat.  and  Falk. . 

Jnno  15,  1836 

i;  8oo 

Brazil 

Apr.  28. 1837 

120 

1,  900 

Falkland  

Aug.  27  1836 

' 600 

do 



Sept.  2,1836 

2,  400 

•24,  00G 

South  Atlantic 

Nov.  10 

, 1837 

300 

700 

South  Atlantic 

May  7 1837 

1,  950 

do 

July  23 

May  3, 1836 

150 

1,  650 

May  10 

Feb.  25  1837 

700 

South  Atlantic 

Nov.  24 

Apr.  15, 1837 

60 

400 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  31 

Jan.  — , 1838 

1,200 

.... 

do 

Aug.  2 

Apr.  9, 1839 

1,  800 

1,  000 

— 

PScific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  6 

Julv  23, 1838 

300 

2,600 

do 

Aug.  2 

Mar.  26, 1838 

1,  400 

600 

- - - - . 

do 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  13  1839 

1,  500 

850 

11,001 

do 

Sept.  8 

June  1,1837 

250 

1,700 

— 

South  Atlantic 

May  27 

Apr.  28, 1837 

250 

1,500 

Brazil 

Jnnr  4 1836 

1,  800 

Cape  de  Verde. 

Apr.  — 

Nov.  9, 1835 

470 

Atlantic 

Apr.  — 

No  report . . . 

South  Atlantic. 

July  — 

Mar.  17, 1837 

400 

1, 200 

South  Atlantic 

July  25 

Apr.  21, 1637 

170 

1,830 

South  Atlantic. 

May  19 

Apr.  7, 1837 

131 

1,406 

12,  230 

...  do 

Mar.  24, 1 838 

733 

1,462 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  31 

Apr.  10, 1840 

2,  350 

Atla.nt.ir.  ) 

Nov.  5,1836 

...... 

Dec.  15 

Oct.  20,  1837 

50 

Apr.  7 

Nov.  13, 1837 

175 

> 

Dec.  22 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  Gloucester;  altered  from  a 
ship,  1835. 

Probably  sailed  twice;  arrived  June  7, 1835, 
110  sporm. 


Tender  brought  home  500  whale  besides. 
About. 

Bought  from  New  York  1835. 


Bought  from  New  York  1835. 
Sold  to  Holmes's  Hole  1838. 


Sold  to  Boston,  1838,  for  a merchantman. 
Lost  second  mate. 


Reported,  middle  of  July,  200  sperm. 


Bought  from  Philadelphia  1834. 


f Crew  sick.  Withdrawn  for  freighting. 
! Condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1838.  Bought 
ly  from  Boston  1836. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vsssels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

<D 

bL 

cz 

a 

3 

O 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S36. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Ttramin  - 

Bark 

245 

Russell  

Gideon  Allen 

(!om.  Tv.ng'o.r.s 

Ship  .... 

29c 

Howland 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

flnm.  Deoa.tnr 

. do  . . . 

247 

Luce 

Chili 

..  do 

291 

Elihu  Russell 

B.  B.  Howard 

Courier 

do 

381 

Jared  Worth 

Randall  & Haskell.. 

Clarice 

Bark .... 

237 

Benjamin  Clark 

Charles  W.  Morgan  . 

Cambria,  . 

Ship 

3C2 

Carv 

William  T.  Russell 

Charles  Frederick 

do 

317 

Charles  F.  Brown 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son  . . . 

Cherokee 

Bark . . . 

20 1 

Caleb  Howland 

David  Coffin 

Columbus  . 

. do 

313 

Cary  . . 

William  R.  Rodman 

Delight  

Brie 

102 

Sanford  . . 

Jona.  Mosher 

Equator 

Bark 

261 

Coffin  . 

Stan  dish 

Frances  

Ship  ... 

347 

Christian 

Wm.  R.  Rotch  & Co  . . 

Frances,  2d 

. . . (io  . . 

30  s 

Brices 

Gideon  Allen 

Falcon  

..do  . 

273 

Taber 

Briggs  & Bartlett. . 

Florida 

330 

Russell  Maxfield 

E.  Dunbar  & Co 

Goleonda 

do  . . 

330 

Adams 

George  Howland 

George  Porter 

...  do 

285 

Jos.  B.  Leonard 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Good  Return 

. . . do  . . . 

370 

Warren  Howland  . . . 

Henry  Taber  

George  

... do  

273 

Thomas  Hammond 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

George  and  Martha 

Bark 

275 

A lien 

Haskell  & Randall 

Hope 

Ship 

310 

G i fiord  . . 

George  llowland . 

Herald,  2d 

. . do  . . 

303 

Manchester 

T.  and  A.  R.  Nye 

Hibernia  

. do  . 

327 

Brown  . 

Alfred  Gibbs  & Co 

Huntress 

. . do  . . 

391 

Johu  Cole. ..... 

John 

308 

Howland 

Frederick  Parker  

John  Howland 

. . do  . . 

370 

William  Wliitton  .. 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Jasper 

Bark . . . 

223 

William  Flanders. 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Juno 

Rrifr 

123 

P.  G.  Mn cumber 

A.  H.  Seabury  & Bro. . . 

Liverpool  

Ship 

300 

Fisher 

Abm.  Barker 

London  Packet 

do  . 

280 

Jenney 

A.  H.  Howland 

Lucas 

.do  .. 

281 

George  Tobey 

Tobey  & Ricketsou 

Mercator 

240 

Mayhew 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Maria  Theresa 

330 

Taber 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Maria 

202 

Prince 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Minerva  Smyth 

33' 

Brownell . 

I.  Hotvland,  jr.,  & Co 

287 

do  . . 

Minerva 

407 

Mnsrs  Samson 

William  Gifford 

Milton 

387 

- — — Tuokrtrman 

Henry  Taber  &.  Co 

Mobile 

203 

knwsnn 

William  R.  Rodman  . . . . 

Mount  Vernon 

352 

C.  P.  Coveil . . 

1).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Massachusetts 

304 

Thrown 

O.  Crocker  & Co 

Marcella 

210 

Dftrrirdr 

David  Coffin 

Mil  wood 

2f4 

TC.11  SAP,  11 

Gideon  Allen  

Minerva 

1 95 

f’lmrlAS  R.  TiiAlcnr 

Nye 

211 

T.  & A.  R.  Nyo  . 

Newton 

Bark 

283 

TTn.t.h  a,wny 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Orozimbo 

588 

William  T'.  TC.iihhaII 

Pacific 

385 

♦Tiroli  Pnrry 

Pocahontas  

"Rri  ft 

14! 

West 

Parachute 

331 

A.  Tf.  S Anbury  Sr.  77ro 

Roman,  2d 

350 

TCnrtlnt.t. 

A hm  TTnrk  Ar 

Roscoo 

302 

A nil.  T’ohAHon  _ 

Rebecca  Sims 

400 

William  R.  Rodman  . . . 

Roscoe 

7 »nrk 

235 

.Ton n,.  TTonrpo,  jr 

Rising  States 

Tariff 

134 

TC.i oli^rd  .Tohnsnn  . _ 

Sally  Anne 

Ship  . . . 

312 

Henry  Colt 

D.  It.  Greene  & Co 

Sarah  Louisa 

Bri"  . 

144 

Will  in, in  Tv.  Rodman  . 

Virginia 

Ship  . . . 

340 

R.  1,11  A A 

William  IT.  Stowell 

Young  Phenix 

377 

•T  A Parker  * Son 

Zephyr 

301 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Alto . 

Bark 

197 

Calder 

Alden  D.  Stoddard 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

p 

0 

£ 

2 

% 

BMs. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Mar.  15 

Sept,  29, 1839 

1,443 

. . do 

June  1 

Atlantic 

May  13 

Nov.  22, 1836 

259 

7 

South  Atlantic. 

July  29 

May  3,1837 

110 

1,360 

. . do 

July  1 

Jan.  12, 1838 

2,  550 

20,  000 

Brazil  Banks  .. 

Sept.  14 

July  23, 1838 

72 

934 

South  Atlantic 

J uno  2 

Mar.  24, 1 838 

500 

2,  094 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  7 

Mar.  4, 1838 

2,  630 

South  Atlantic. 

July  14 

Apr.  28, 1837 

50 

1,233 

Pacific  Oceau  . . 

May  20 

July  15, 1839 

556 

Atlantic 

Nov.  26 

Oct.  7, 1837 

221 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  13 

June  20,  1839 

1 137 

do 

May  19 

June  14, 1839 

2'  837 

9 

do 

Dec.  6 

Juno  26, 1840 

1 071 

409 

South  Atlantic . 

May  21 

Apr.  20,  1838 

604 

1,583 

...  do  

July  13 

Juno  9,1838 

219 

1,  630 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  9 

Mar.  27,  1839 

1,509 

4 

South  Atlantic 

May  30 

May  18, 1838 

42 

633 

. . . .do 

May  21 

Apr.  12  1838 

367 

2 168 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  4 

Oct.  3, 1839 

1,  500 

South  Atlantic 

May  10 

Apr.  30,  1838 

154 

1,745 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  27 

Dec.  11,1839 

1,  940 

50 

South  Atlantic. 

June  15 

Apr.  20, 1838 

158 

1,  835 

Indian  Ocean .. 

May  5 

Apr.  9,1837 

1,770 

20,  458 

...  do  

May  14 

Nov.  5 1837 

100 

1 450 

South  Atlantic. 

June  16 

Mar.  25, 1838 

184 

2,  066 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  16 

July  30,1839 

2,  550 

100 

South  Atlantic 

July  31 

Apr.  27, 1837 

170 

490 

Atlantic 

Dec.  28 

Mar.  10, 1838 

120 

10 

South  Atlantic 

July  6 

Mar.  15, 1838 

275 

1,  092 

do 

June  5 

Mar.  10, 1838 

363 

1,987 

19,  500 

. . do 

J une  9 

May  7,1838 

166 

2, 166 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  28 

Fel).  21, 1840 

1,  235 

South  Atlantic. 

July  31 

Mar.  30^  1838 

539 

1,  600 

do 

J uly  17 

Oct.  21  1637 

343 

87 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  7 

July  7, 1839 

1,386 

213 

Brazil  Banks  .. 

Sept.  14 

Mar.  6,  1838 

162 

2,  066 

South  Atlantic 

July  4 

Apr.  9, 1837 

116 

1,  805 

14,  500 

Chili  ... 

Nov.  16 

Apr.  9, 1839 

542 

2,  076 

16,  411 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  15 

Sept,  18, 1839 

1,  427 

4 

Indian  Ocean . . 

June  10 

July  10,1837 

244 

1,  938 

20,  271 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  7 

July  29, 1840 

1,  924 

.... 

...... 

do 

May 

Feb.  29  1840 

83? 

43 

South  Atlantic 

June  29 

Mar.  24,  1838 

175 

550 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  21 

Mar.  20,  1839 

233 

207 

do 

May  19 

Oct.  2, 1839 

1,076 

South  Atlantic 

May  21 

Apr.  20,1838 

130 

2,  445 

...  do 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  3 1838 

305 

3,  297 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  2 

May  25,  1840 

1,  378 

Cape  de  Verdes 

Apr.  11 

Nov.  5,1836 

’ IOC) 

South  Atlantic. 

June  5 

Apr.  21,  1837 

83 

i,  890 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  10 

May  8, 1838 

233 

2,  972 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  27 

Nov.  7,1839 

2,  481 

26 

do 

July  11 

Sept.  19, 1839 

2,  490 

93 

South  Atlantic 

May  26 

Apr.  9, 1837 

92 

1,03 

11,674 

Atlantic 

Nov.  6 

Juno  29, 1837 

fl 

Indian  Ocean . . 

June  1 

Apr.  3,1838 

106 

2, 18:-: 

Atlantic 

Nov.  25 

June  10, 1838 

287 

40 

Brazil  Banks. . . 

Dec.  1 

Mar.  2l|  1838 

240 

2,  26C 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  11 

Mar.  28.  1840 

2,  397 

South  Atlantic 

May  19 

Mar.  26, 1838 

422 

1,  461 

Atl’c  & Ind’n  . . 

June  9 

Nov.  21, 1837 

530 

Remarks. 


Lost  at  Monterey,  Cal.  Had  600  sperm, 
mostly  saved. 


Captain  Worth  died  at  sea  Oct.  14,  1837. 


Built  1836.  Bought  4C6  barrels  sperm  from 
wreck  of  Swift. 

Captain  Howland  and  two  men  were  lost 

1836. 

Moses  Morse,  second  mate,  died  June  23, 

1837. 

Sailed  September  30;  returned  October  15; 
lost  both  masts  and  boats  in  a gale  Oct.  4. 


Bought  from  New  York  1836. 


Sold  50  sperm,  1,700  whale,  at  Bahia. 


Bought  from  Providence  1S36. 

Captain  Fisher  left  ship  and  came  home 
sick. 


Sailed  once  and  returned,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning. 


Built  1836. 


Returned,  the  crow  having  mutinied. 
Bought  from  New  York  1836. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1836. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1836. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 


Albion 
Arab  .. 


Clifford  Wayne. 


George 

Herald 

Heroine 

Joseph  Maxwell. 

Leonidas  

London  Packet . . 

Martha 

Martha,  2d 

Maine 

Pactolus 


Staunton 


Rochester,  Mass. 


Annawan 
Caducous . 


Dryade  

Gideon  Barstow 

Laurel 

Mattapoisett  ... 

Orion 

Sarah  


Nantucket , Mass. 

Atlantic 

Alexander  Coffin 

Catawba  

Charles  Carroll 

Cyrus 

Charles  and  Henry 

Dromo 

Enterprise 

Harvest 

Henry 

Harmony 


Jefferson  .. 
Kingston . . 
Lexington . 

Lexington . 
Mariner . . . 

Maria 

Orbit 

Ocean  

Orion 

Omega 

Ontario 

Panama  ... 


Primrose 

Peruvian  

Tlmle  

Washington . . 
Walter  Scott  . 
Young  Eagle . 
Zenas  Coffin  .. 


Edgartovm , Mass. 

Gold  Hunter 

Mary 

Vineyard 


Class. 


Ship 
. .do 


.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do  ... 


Brig  .. 

. . do 

Bark  . . 
Ship  . . 
Schoonet 
Ship  . . 
Brig  .. 
Ship  .. 


Ship  ... 
...do  .... 
...do  .. 

. . .do  . . 

. . . do 
. . do 
Brig  .. 
Ship  . . 

. . . do 

. . do 

Schooner 


Ship 

..do  ... 
.do  ... 

Schooner 

Ship 

. . .do 
. . . do 

. . . do 

. do  . . 
...do 
. . do 
. . . do  . . 


Schooner 


SH 

C 

a 

o 

H 


32C 

336 

30; 

360 

262 

337 
302 
243 
335 
298 
301 
294 
288 

304 


148 

109 

26 

379 


321 

381 

335 
376 
328 

336 

413 

360 

346 


377 

312 

399 


349 

365 

351 

349 

354 

363 

354 

253 


Captain. 


Hathaway 
Jenney 


Downs 


Chase 

Dillingham 

Harding 

Hathaway 

Mayhew 

Morris 

Fisher  

Borden 

Magee 

Grinnell 


John  Delano . 


- Snow 

- Hammond 
Southwonh 

Smalley 

Severance.. 

Luce 

Southworth 

Daggett 

Mayhew 


Thomas  Bussell . . . 
John  C.  Congdon  . 
John  B.  Coleman  . 

Owen  Chase 

Benj.  R.  Hussey  .. 

George  Joy  

Chadwick . . 

George  Haggarty . 
William  B.  Cash  . . 
George  G.  Chase.. 
Gifford 


Obed.  Swain  

Thaddeus  Coffin  . . . 
Alexander  Pollard 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


E.  Sawin . 
do 


E.  Sawin  & Co 


Fish  & Huttlestone. 
Samuel  Borden 

E.  Sawin 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Jenney  & Tripp 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Nathan  Church 

Atkins  Adams 

E.  Sawin 

I.  F.  Terry 


Lemuel  Tripp. 


G.  Barstow  & Son . 
Joseph  Meigs 


G.  Barstow  & Son . 
do 


James  Athearn  .. 
Richard  Mitchell  . 
Charles  G.  Coffin.. 

David  Joy 

George  Myrick,  jr. 
Charles  G.  Coffin . . 


Gilbert  Coffin 

Samuel  B.  Folger 
Daniel  Jones..... 


William  Folger . . 
Timothy  Hussey. 
Franklin  Macy  . . 


Hamblin 

Geo.  W.  Gardner,  jr  .. 

Elisha  II.  Fisher 

Benj.  B.  Raymond  ... 

Elijah  Parker 

Elilm  Coffin 

Albert  C.  Gardner  — 
George  G.  Cathcart . . 
Alexander  D.  Bunker 


Fisher 


Ship  .... 

334 

David  Osborne.. 

285 

308 

Charles  F.  Coffin 

339 

Benj.  Coggeshall 

377 

George  Crocker. 

338 

Hiram  Bailey  . . . 

Brig  .... 
Ship 

202 

348 

Henry  Pease 

381 

Tilton 

Matthew  Crosby. 
Gorham  Coffin  . . . 

Thomas  Macy 

Peter  Macy 

Timothy  Hussey. 
Joseph  Starbuck. 
Samuel  Mitchell  . 
George  B.  Upton. 


Gorham  Coffin  . . . 
Samuel  B.  Tuck  . 
Matthew  Crosby. 
Gorham  Coffin  . . . 
Simon  Starbuck. . 
Charles  G.  Coffin. 


Coffin  & Darrow 

do 

G.  Norton 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaiiug- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic. 
Falklands 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


fee 


03 

CD 


Aug.  20 
Sept.  20 

Dec.  28 


c3 

> 

fn 

c3 


Apr.  6, 1838 
Apr.  29, 1838 

Sept.  10, 1837 


a 

® 

o. 

02 


Bbls. 

180 

162 

50 


o 

® 

£ 


® 

a 

c 


Bbls. 

1,438 

1,372 


Lbs. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

. do 

..  do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Oct.  3 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  14 
J une  5 
July  17 
June  5 
July  6 
Sept.  15 
July  3 
May  18 


May  15, 1838 
Apr.  11,1838 
June  22, 1837 
May  5, 1837 
Juno  5,1837 
Aug.  16, 1869 
Mar.  24, 1838 
Apr.  28, 1838 
May  16, 1838 


158 

180 

150 

115 

67 


1, 126  .... 

426  .... 
1,  050  .... 
1,334  .... 
1,  426  ... . 


2,  325 
276 
656 
96 


2,  074 
586 
1,517 


do 


Aug.  15 


1,  900 


Remarks. 


Captain  Jenney  left  the  ship  and  came 
home  sick. 

Bought  from  Boston  1836.  Returned  on 
account  of  mutiny  with  crew. 


Burned  at  sea  November  3, 1838,  in  Pacific. 

Had  700  sperm,  700  whale. 

Condemned  at  Talcahuano  September  5, 
1840 ; oil  shipped  home. 


Atlantic 
do 


Apr.  8 
Dec.  16 
Apr.  30 


Nov.  20, 1836 
June  19, 1837 


250  50  

178  20  


South  Atlantic 
Cape  de  Verdes 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July  1 
June  15 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  8 
May  4 


Mar.  6,1838 
Mar.  25, 1838 
Dec.  5, 1836 


28  1,813 
158  2,527 
60 


Oct. 


14, 1836 


400 


Supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea  and  all 
hands  lost. 


Spoken,  with  140  sperm. 

Spoken,  with  250  sperm  in  September. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  27 

do 

Aug.  25 

do 

Jan.  14 

do 

Aug.  30 

do 

Sept.  9 

do 

Dec.  1 

Mexico 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  22 

— do 

July  21 

do 

Oct.  23 

Gulf  Mexico  . . . 

Oct.  8 

Dec.  4, 1838 
Julv  10, 1840 
Sept.  20, 1839 
Feb.  14,1840 
May  1, 1840 
Oct.  12,1840 
July  1, 1836 
June  29,  1840 
Apr.  6,1840 
Jan.  16,  1840 
July  2,  1837 


Pacific  Oeean . . 
do 


Aug.  11 
July  22 
Nov.  27 


Mar.  14, 1840 
Oct.  27,  1839 
June  10,  1840 


Mexico 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

— do 


Apr.  18 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  22 
May  1 
Sept.  5 
Oct.  2 
Nov.  5 
Dec.  19 
J an.  3 


June  20, 1840 
Oct.  14,  1839 
May  12, 1839 
July  8, 1840 
Feb.  21,1840 
Apr.  22, 1840 
Nov.  19,  1839 
Aug.  4,  1839 


1,  701 
1,884 

1,  698 

2,  678 
1,697 
1,920 


1,395 
2,  299 
2,  436 
200 

2,  309 
753 
2, 185 


1,925 
2,  069 
395 
1,  847 

1,  652 

2,  452 
1,480 
1,  330 


139 


200 


47 
2,  146 


13 

30 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

do 

do 


Apr.  28 
July  31 
July  19 
July  14 
Aug.  11 
July  8 
Sept.  3 


Nov.  6,1836 
Apr.  24, 1840 
July  19, 1839 
Dec.  — , 1839 
Sept.  2, 1840 
May  1, 1840 
Jau.  14, 1840 


Clean 

1,  590 

68 

1,780 

2,  227 
2,  440 
2,  259 


2,  085 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1836. 


Built,  1836,  at  Rochester. 

Fell  in  with  wreck  of  Industry  and  got 
about  200  barrels. 

Built  1838. 

Built  at  Nantucket  1836.  Captain  Pollard 
died  on  the  voyage. 


Captain  Gardner  died  on  the  voyage. 

Formerly  a merchantman;  bought  1836; 
sold  to  Sag  Harbor,  1839. 


Built  1836. 


South  Atlantic . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Aug.  10 
June  30 
July  31 


Aug.  31, 1837 
May  16. 1838 
July  7,1840 


400 
2,' 200 


2,  200 


Sold  to  Rochester. 

Bought  from  New  York,  1836. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessel  a 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS36. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Pocahontas 

Ship  . . 

300 

Manter 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Charles  Adams 

Ship 

268 

Care  tv 

B.  Si  F.  Pendleton  . 

Corvo  . . 

...  do 

349 

C.  P.  Williams 

Merer,  ry  . 

...  do  ... 

3or. 

Smith 

C. T.  Stanton 

New  London,  Conn. 

Armata 

Ship 

414 

Butler.. 

Ahner  Bassett 

Bingham . . 

...  do  ... 

375 

Smith 

Beniamin  Brown . . . 

Com.  Perry - 

do 

270 

Hobron 

C.  Chew  Si  Co  

Connect, lent 

...do  .. 

39c 

Stetson  . 

Thomas  W.  Williams 

Clematis 

...do  .... 

311 

Bailey.... 

Williams  & Barns  .. 

Columbia ..... 

. . do 

492 

Smith 

Havens  &,  Smith 

Candace 

. .do 

310 

Reed  ....... 

Columbus  

Brig 

153 

White.  . 

Williams  & Barns 

Electra 

Ship  . . 

347 

Lax 

William  Williams,  jr 

Friends 

. . do  . . . 

403 

Brown 

Beniamin  Brown 

Flora 

. . do  . 

33c 

Keeney  . , 

N.  &.  W.  W.  Billings... 

George 

. . do  . 

29  ( 

Baker 

L.  Allen 

Gen.  Williams 

. . do 

441 

Holdridge 

Williams  & Barns 

Indian  Chief 

..  do  .. 

401 

Smith 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

Iris 

. . .do 

245 

Cleft 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

Julius  Caesar 

. . do 

347 

Ilobrou  

N.  &'W.  W.  Billings... 

Jason 

. . do  . . 

33: 

Fuller 

E.  M.  Frink  & Co. ... 

John  and  Elizabeth  . 

do 

291 

nalsey 

Havens  & Smith  

Mentor 

do 

460 

Butler  . , 

Benjamin  Brown  

Neptune 

do  . . 

285 

Andrews 

Thomas  W.  Williams  . .. 

Tnscarora 

. do 

379 

Smith 

N.  Si  W.  W.  Billings. . . 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Ann  

S h i p 

29' 

Bishop  

Marcus  B.  Osborn 

American 

do 

285 

Jennings 

S.  & B.  Hunt  ting  &,Co. 

Acasta 

do 

281 

Dennison 

Mnl ford  & Sleight 

Camillus 

do 

345 

Tormina"  

Charles  T.  Dering  

Columbia 

do 

285 

Hedges 

Luther  D.  Cook  

Cadmus 

do 

307 

Hand  

Mulford  & Sleight 

Fanny." 

do 

391 

Pay  n e . . 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Gem 

326 

333 

Halsey . 

Huntting  Cooper 

Henry 

n^rtwright 

Charles  T.  Dering 

Hudson 

do 

36c 

Green  . . 

Luther  D.  Cook  

Hannibal 

31 1 

Douglass 

S.  & B.  Huntting  Si  Co. . 

Hamilton 

do 

32 

.T  on  cs 

Charles  T.  Dering 

Marcus 

do 

283 

Swoon  oy 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Monmouth 

do 

273 

Topping 

Neptune  

33c 

Slato  

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. . 

Nimrod 

do 

280 

Parker . . 

C.  T.  Dering  &.  Co 

Ontario 

36,- 

Plienix ... 

314 

Cnnpp.r 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Romulus 

23. 

...  "Rodgers 

Mulford  Si  Howell 

Thorn 

do 

29! 

Havaha  - . 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Thames 

do 

N^ir.k  orson 

Washington 

do 

340 

” 

Josiah  Douglass  

Salem,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Ship 

397 

TTodgo 

Stephen  C.  Phillips  

Emerald 

T»n  rk 

271 

do 

Emeline 

Rrirr 

9r 

John  B.  Pierce 

Franklin 

Silmonci 

8'! 

James  King 

Mount  Wollaston 

S 1 1 i p 

32' 

John  B.  Osgood 

Mac 

80 

. . do 

Samnel  Wright 

Ship 

372 

do 

Sapphire  . ..“ 

360 

S O.  Phillips 

Statesman 

Bark 

25e 

Collin 

Timothy  Bryant,  jr 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

p 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  13 

Falkland  Islds 

Oct.  15 

do 

Oct.  — 

do 

Indian  Ocean . . . 

July  — 

South  Atlantic 

A ug.  2 

do 

May  18 

do 

May  9 

do 

May  24 

...  do  

July  5 

...  do 

June  14 

Falkland  Islds 

Aug.  20 

South  Atlantic 

June  7 

Falkland  Islds 

Aug.  31 

South  Atlantic. 

June  21 

do 

Apr.  23 

Falkland  Islds . 

Sept.  7 

South  Atlantic 

Juno  7 

Falkland  Islds 

Nov.  9 

South  Atlantic 

June  — 

do 

May  14 

do 

Oct.  1 

Falkland  Islds 

Dec.  12 

South  Atlantic. 

June  6 

do 

May  16 

South  Atlantic- 

July  6 

do  

July  29 

do 

June  9 

do 

July  18 

do 

July  7 

do 

July  18 

do 

July  28 

do 

July  20 

. . . do 

June 16 

do 

Aug.  27 

do 

do 

Sept.  26 

do 

July  18 

do 

July  18 

do 

July  1 

do 

Sept.  26 

do 

June  29 

do 

Aug.  10 

do  

June  15 

....do  

June  29 

do 

July  7 

do 

July  18 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  5 

S.  A.  and  Ind  . 

July  10 

Atlantic 

Mar.  28 

• . . do  

Apr.  6 

South  Atlantic 

June 28 

Atlantic 

Apr.  21 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  24 

do 

Juno  19 

-...do 

Dec.  22 

Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

May  4, 1838 

250 

Nov.  i3,"i837 

’2,’ 700 



Aug.  — , 1838 

2, 100 

21,  000 

Apr.  30, 1838 

300 

1,  200 

Apr.  20, 1838 

1 700 

Apr.  6,  1838 

85 

1,600 

Apr.  5,1837 

300 

1,  500 

Apr.  27, 1837 

140 

1,  4 0 

M ay  9, 1838 

150 

3,  350 

Mar.  10, 1838 

200 

1,800 

Jan.  23,1839 

600 

Apr.  11, 1838 

300 

1,500 

Apr.  9, 1839 

100 

2, 100 

, 1837 

160 

1,  300 

June  2,  1837 

230 

1,  770 

Aug.  5, 1838 

200 

3,  300 

Ayr.  3, 1838 

200 

2,  500 

Apr.  7,1837 

200 

2,  000 

Apr.  23, 1837 

30 

2,  150 

Mar.  29, 1838 

200 

2,  300 

May  19,1839 

70 

2,  600 

May  11,1837 

250 

1,300 

May  6, 1837 

200 

2,  500 

May  18, 1837 

1,  350 

Apr.  8,  1838 

250 

2, 150 

Apr.  28,  1837 

Apr.  19,  1837 

2,  000 

A or.  27,  1837 

100 

2!  100 

Mar.  15,  1837 

90 

1,  800 

May  3,  1837 

100 

2, 100 

A lay  18, 1837 

Apr.  27, 1837 

85 

1,800 

Apr.  9, 1837 

100 

2,  300 

Apr.  15,  1837 

1,  500 

May  7,  1838 

l’  300 

May  4,1837 

350 

Apr.  10,  1837 

1,  700 

May  3, 1837 

2,  300 

May  9, 1837 

1,’  300 

Apr.  30, 1838 

3,  500 

June  10,  1838 

170 

1,  600 

May  5, 1837 

100 

1,250 

Apr.  10,  1837 

1,  950 

Apr.  18,  1837 

50 

1 ; 350 

Apr.  28, 1838 

1,  500 

May  1, 1840 

2,  400 

Apr.  5, 1838 

300 

i,  450 

June  8, 1837 

75 

20 

May  9, 1837 

40 

Apr.  12, 1838 

450 

1,  250 

Apr.  23, 1837 

..... 

Clean 

Alar.  1,  1839 

300 

2,  200 

Sept.  9,1839 

1,000 

500 

Sept.  23, 1838 

2, 100 

Remarks. 


Withdrawn  for  merchant-service,  1838. 


Burned  at  Falkland  Islands,  1837. 

Had  for  tenders  schooners  La  Grange  and 
Bolton. 


Mate  and  boat’s  crew  taken  down  by  a 
whale,  1837. 


Tender  to  Gen.  Williams. 


Sold  to  Cold  Spring,  1837. 


Returned  once  with  60  sperm. 


Bought  from  Boston  1836. 
Built  1824. 

Built  1832. 

Built  1828. 

Built  1822. 

Built  1831. 

Built  1831. 

Built  1828. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S36. 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

• 

America. 

Bark 

2.r>7 

Browning 

Bobert  Bodgers 

Bowditch 

Ship 

398 

Bamsdell 

W.  B.  Taylor 

Canton  Packet 

...do 

312 

— Downs  

Fitzheurv  Homer 

Fama 

. . do 

3ti2 

Littlefield 

do 

Gov.  Hopkins  .....  . 

Brig 

King 

Gen.  Jacason 

Ship 

392 

Crocker  

William  H.  De  Wolf  . 

Ganges 

. . .do 

380 

Harris  . . 

do 

Falmouth , Mass. 

Awashonks 

Ship 

355 

Bufus  Pease 

Elijah  Swift 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  

3(50 

Elihu  Fish 

Ward  M.  Parker 

Hobomok 

...  do 

412 

Henry  C.  Bunker 

Elijah  Swift 

Popmunnett 

Bark 

200 

Stanton  Fish 

John  Bobinson 

William  Penn 

Ship 

370 

Bussell  Bodfish 

Stephen  Dillingham  

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Grand  Turk 

Ship 

324 

Luther  Little 

James  Bider 

W ash  in  g ton  . . 

...  do 

344 

Whelden  . 

B.  &J.  W.  Howland  ... 

Plymouth , Mass. 

Arabella 

Ship 

404 

Eldridge 

James  Bartlett,  jr 

Triton 

...  do 

315 

A bram  s 

do 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Atlantic 

Ship 

323 

Howland. 

Driscol  & Child 

Atlas k__ 

Brig 

120 

Smith 

William  Carr,  jr 

Bov 

Ship 

251 

Barton 

William  Collins  &Co  ... 

Chariot  . 

. . . do  .... 

355 

Champlin 

do 

Crawford 

Brig 

126 

Lu  t.her 

J.  & D.  K.  Luther  

Franklin  . . . 

Bark. . . . 

219 

Worth 

Miles 

Ship 

249 

Davoll 

William  Collins  &Co  ... 

Philip  Tabb  

. . .do 

405 

Bowen 

Driscol  & Child 

Kosalie 

. . do 

323 

Pickens 

Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  &Co. 

William  Ba.ken 

...  do 

224 

Sanford 

Driscol  &.  Child. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Ship 

205 

Mallory 

Charles  Mallory 

Meteor 

. . do 

325 

Lester  

I.  & W.  P.  Ban  cl  all 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

Brig  . 

100 

Swain .... 

John  Eddy 

Edward  Quesnal 

Ship  . . . 

388 

Wood 

William  . 

Rri? 

107 

- Brownell 

J.  S.  Barnard 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Commodore  Preble 

Ship 

323 

Eldridge  

S.  H.  Gardner 

Louisa. . 

. . do  .... 

383 

Woolley 

H.  Chase  & Co 

Nahant. 

. . do  . . 

303 

Charles  Church  

do - 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A thenin.n 

Brig 

Hallett  

G.  Browne 

Bark .... 

200 

Spencer 

Silas  E.  Barnard 

Shibboleth 

. . . do  . . 

219 

Dinkins 

S.  E.  Burrows 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hamilton 

Ship  .... 

359 

Bose 

Samuel  F.  Hurd 

Wareham,  Mass. 

George  Washington 

Ship  ... 

374 

Gibbs 

E.  Thompson 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


tc 

n 


North  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

..do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


to 

tH 


o 


July  20 
•July  6 
June  23 
J uly  7 
May  5 
July  31 
Feb.  29 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Remarks. 


mis. 


Bbls. 


Lbs. 


May  20, 1838 
Jan.  12,1838 
Apr.  3, 1838 
Apr.  1,1838 


300 

300 

120 


300 
2,  400 
1,  200 
2,  680 


Dec.  1, 1839 
May  10, 1839 


2,  000 

750 


i,"  750 


Captain  Browning  left  the  ship,  sick. 
Sold  to  Providence  1838. 

Sailed  in  May,  1838,  for  Europe. 

Sold  to  Boston  1838. 


Captain  Harris  and  boat’s  crew  lost  fast  to 
a whale  ; sold  to  Fall  River  1839. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Atlantic 


Aug.  22 
Nov.  17 
Oct.  25 
July  6 


Jan.  24, 1840 
Sept.  19, 1839 
Nov.  7,  1839 
Nov.  29, 1836 


2,  500 
700 
2,  000 
90 


1,900 

1,200 


Pacific  Ocean 


Oct. 


8 


May  28, 1841 


1,  300 


370 


Built  1836 ; returned  with  Captain  Fish, 
sick. 


South  Atlantic.  June  15 
...do June 22 


Apr.  20, 1838 
June  4,1837 


160 


2,  365  . 
1,  700  . 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1837. 


South  Atlantic  Aug.  25 
Indian  Ocean  ..  July  13 


May  12, 1838 
Apr.  13, 1838 


2,  220 

500 


Withdrawn  for  freighting  1838. 


South  Atlantic 
West’n  Islands. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do  

West’n  Islands 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 


June  21 
July  16 
Sept.  10 
Aug.  20 
J une  22 
June  19 
June  7 
July  25 
July  16 


do 


J une  9 


Apr.  16, 1838 
Apr.  9, 1837 
Nov.  6,1839 
Sept.  20,  1838 
Feb.  7, 1837 
Mar.  10, 1838 
Apr.  14,  1837 
Apr.  7, 1838 
May  2,1839 


80 

150 

800 

Full 

150 


1,  200 
800 
120 


1,  920  . 


1,  300 

2,  200 


10,  000 


Mar.  27, 1838 


35 


1,  330 


About  3,000  barrels  sperm. 


Sold  2,000  whalo  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  loaded 
with  coffee  for  home. 


South  Atlantic.  June  18 
do June  13 


Apr.  21, 1838 
Mar.  12, 1838 


60 

40 


1,  940 
2,340 


First  mate  killed  by  a whale. 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Aug.  16 
May  2 


Oct.  23,1837 


190 


West  Islands.. 


July  23 


June  18, 1837 


230  , 


Lost  on  Long  Island  May  15,  1839;  had 
1,400  sperm,  800  whale ; saved  870  sperm, 
570  whale. 

Sailed  once  and  returned,  having  a rotten 
mainmast. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 


July  28 
July  8 
Oct.  8 


Apr.  28,1837 
May  8,1837 
Mar.  17,  1838 


150 

200 

230 


2,  000 
1,200 
2, 100 


Built  at  Portland  1836. 


South  Atlantic. 


Falk.  Islands  .. 


Fob.  26 


do 


Jan. 


Nov.  20, 1837  . 


Arrived  July,  1839,  under  the  Brazilian  flag 
and  renamed  Flaminense ; lost  on  Cro- 
zettes  1841. 

Returned  to  Rio  Janeiro,  full,  and  was  sold 
there. 

Sold  cargo  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  returned  in 
ballast. 


South  Atlantic. 


July  18 


May  10, 1837 


2,  300 


Pacific  Ocean  ..|  Jan.  20 


Sept.  27, 1839 


2,  400 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

c 

tl 

c8 

3 

c 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1830. 

Poughkeepsie , N.  T, 

Nath’l  P Tallmado-e  .... 

Sli  i p 

370 

"Poflf' 

David  S.  Sh  norm  on 

New  England 

do 

375 

,T ob  Terry  . . 

do 

Providence , R.  I. 

Brunswick 

Sh  i p 

295 

Stuart  . 

Amherst  & Everett, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Columbia _ 

390 

TTnaqcy 

,T.  TT.  Stephen^ 

Wilmington,  Del. 

North  America 

Ship 

270 

William  H.  Cox 

William  Wheeler 

Superior 

Drirk 

275 

Crocker 

do  

Past  Haddam,  Conn. 

Bruce 

14^ 

Pnrrington. 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Ship 

314 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Roanoke 

251 

Harris  . . 

Wiggins  & Parsons  ... 

Triad 

do 

330 

Loper 

H.  &,  N.  Corwin 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Beaver 

4°7 

Rogers . 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  1 

Edward 

274 

Daggett 

Seth  G.  Macy 

Huron 

290 

Nye 

Robert  A.  Barnard 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

flnnriflr  _ _ 

293 

Crapo 

Josiab  Stickuey 

•Tnlia 

Nash 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  

107 

Francis 

Abner  B.  Coffin  

T)r.  Franklin  __ 

171 

Job  Davis. 

AT  rv Y i CD 

Davis  . 

Job  Davis 

President  

Ul  1^,  .... 

Sowle 

Andrew  Hicks 

Thomas  Winslow 

Carv 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Constitution 

E.  Gifford 

N.  Ruggles 

Geneva 

Tl2 

Paddock  

do 

Harvest 

Bark 

John  II.  Stackpolo  . . . 

Devins  & Clarke 

Margaret  

375 

A.  Wilcox 

William  Lee 

do 

F.  W.  Hussey 

R.  P.  Leo 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Flora 

Iinogene 

Atkins 

Louisa 

Schooner 

Tilton . 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Meteor  face  p.  330) _ _ 

Lester 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Atlas 

Ship 

201 

ftarnuni  . 

1837. 

Nevj  Bedford,  Mass. 

Adeline 

Ship 

329 

Frown 

I.  nowland,  irM  &.  Co 

Ann  Alexander 

. . do  ... 

253 

Ikiilcy 

George  Howland  

Alexander  Barclay 

do 

405 

J.  A.  Parker  &.  Son  .... 

Balaena . 

301 

I.  & I.  Howland 

Brandt  

do  .. 

310 

Seth  I)  Fish  or 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Com.  Decatur 

‘>47 

Chili 

2911  Elihu  Russell 

B.  B.  Howard 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

gronnd. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Aug.  16 
do Dec.  3 


Date — 


a 


n 

cn 


Brazil  Banks. . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic . 
do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 


Atlantic 

do 

Cape  de  Verdes. 
Soutb  Atlantic 
Capede  Verdes. 


South  Seas 

Falkland  Islds 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

"East  Cape 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 


Capede  Verdes 

— do 

— do 


Indian  Ocean 


South  Atlantic 


Ind. and  N.  Z . . 
Indian  Ocean  . 

...  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Atlantic  ... 
South  Atlantic 


July  6 


Sept.  15 


Aug.  12 
Jan.  9 


June  17 


July 

Aug.- 

July 


Nov.  15 
Sept.  21 
July  2 


June  11 
May  18 


Aug.  1 
June  28 


May  14 
Mar.  25 


Oct.  15 
June  25 
July  20 


Sept.  29 


Gj 

> 
• pH 

3 

O 


Apr.  14,1840 
Apr.  11,1839 


July  4,1837 


Apr.  12, 1838 
May  3,1839 


June  24, 1837 


Apr.  20, 1838 
May  3, 1837 
Apr.  28, 1837 


May  1, 1840 
Apr.  10,1838 
Jan.  21, 1838 


Apr.  13,1838 


July  5 


May  17 


Nov.  27 
July  1 
Dec.  16 
Nov.  2 
Mar.  14 
Apr.  10 
July  5 


May  7, 1837 
Juiio  5,1837 
Nov.  7,1836 
Apr.  16,1837 
Nov.  — , 1836 


May  6, 1839 
Oct.  2, 1837 
Mar.  4,1837 
Apr.  4, 1838 
Apr.  28, 1840 


Oct.  25,1836 
Nov.  5,  1836 


Mar.  12, 1838 


Apr.  9,1837 


May  16, 1840 
Apr.  22, 1838 
Nov.  26, 1839 
Aug.  4,1841 
Apr.  19, 1838 
Apr.  1, 1838 
May  11,1839 


Result  of  voyage. 


14 

© 

a 

«2 


Bbls. 

"'280 

200 


300 
1,  500 


450 


100 


1,100 

100 


150 


212 

661 

450 

644 


9 

© 

p- < 

C3 


© 

a 

o 

.o 

73 


Bbls. 


1, 120 
1, 200 


2, 100 


1,  950 
700 
1,800 


1.400 

1,600 

800 


1,850 


13 

24 


800  1,000 
900 
812 


82 


1,000 


560 

175 


60 


100 

69 


1,581 

131 

51 

206 


2,400 


1,650 


2,  400 
1,  446 
4,  500 
9 

1,460 

565 

1,597 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Captain  Terry  left  the  ship  and  came  homo 
sick. 


Bought  from  Boston  1836  ; lost  on  coast  of 
Cluli  December  5, 1835. 


Sold  1838. 


Sold  to  Fairhaven  1839. 


Sailed  from  Now  London ; mostly  elephant* 
oil. 


Unloaded  at  Bremen  July  25, 1839. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

— 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S37. 

New  Bedford,  .If ass.— Continued. 

Chari  os  

Ship  . . . 

290 

Morselander 

Samuel  Rodman  . 

Cornier  

. . do  ... . 

349 

Harding 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

China  _ _ 

. . .do  . . . . 

370 

Tower 

William  H.  Stowell  | . 

Cicero  

. . do 

252 

Snow 

Kollock  & Grinnell 

Cherokee 

Bark . 

261 

Cook  

David  Coffin  

Cora 

. . . do  . . . 

220 

Shearman 

I.  H.  Bartlett 

Charleston  Packet ... 

Brie  

184 

Ellis 

Crane  & French  

Cornelia 

Bark  .... 

210 

Flanders  

L.  Kollock 

Delight 

Brig  .... 

102 

Sanford  . . 

Jonathan  Mosher 

Eagle 

Ship  

336 

Coffin 

Jireh  Perry.. 

Endeavour 

. . . do  .... 

252 

Stetson 

W.  H.  Stowel  (?)  . 

Euphrates 

. . do 

365 

Lewis 

Lawrence  Grinnell 

Emily  Morgan 

...  do 

368 

— Clark  ...... 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Frances  Henrietta  ..  

...  do 

407 

Hawes 

do 

Franklin 

...  do 

333 

William  H.  Mosher . . . 

Abm.  H.  Howland 

Francis,  2d 

...  do 

Fenelon 

. . .do 

328 

Smith 

David  Coffin 

George  and  Susan 

do  

35 1 

Cushman  . 

George  Howland 

Gratitude 

...  do 

337 

Fisher  .. 

Thomas  Riddell  & Sons 

Gen.  Pike 

. . .do 

313 

Townsend.. 

Oliver  Crocker 

Hope 

. . . do  ... 

295 

Grinnell 

William  T.  Russell 

Hercules 

. . . do  .... 

335 

Phinney  

J ireh  Perry 

Hercules,  2d 

...do  ... 

290 

Peter  F.  Chase 

D.  R.  Greene 

Herald  . .' 

...  do 

274 

Ricketson 

Tobey  & Ricketson  

Hydaspe 

. do  ... 

313 

Price . . 

Randall  &,  Haskell 

Hibernia 

. . do  . . . 

327 

Dexter 

Alfred  Gibbs  &.  Co 

Honqua 

. . do 

339 

Edward  Mosher 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Java 

295 

Taber 

George  nowland 

John  Adams  ... 

. do  . . 

268 

Baker 

Jireh  Perry....... 

Janus 

. . do  . . . 

278 

Taber  

T.  &.  A.  R.  Nve 

Jasper  

Bark 

223 

Joseph  Shockley 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Lai  la  Rookh 

Ship  . . . 

323 

Bassett 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

L.  C.  Richmond 

. . do  . . . 

341 

James  B.  Wood 

Daniel  Wood 

Laurel 

Schooner 

119 

Manter . ..... 

I.  II.  Bartlett 

Messenger 

Ship  . 

277 

Kendrick 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Mercury 

. do  . 

340 

Haskell 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . .. 

Midas 

...  do 

326 

S.  B.  Coggeshall 

Johu  Coggeshall 

Minerva 

...  do 

407 

Moses  Samson 

William  Clifford 

Moss 

334 

Gibbs  

William  R.  Rodman 

Mount  Vernon 

...do 

352 

E.  T.  Shearman 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Nile 

...  do 

322 

Hall 

David  Coffin 

Nassau 

. . do 

408 

Chase  

Isaiah  Burgess 

Octavia  

. . . do  . . . 

257 

Gifford 

Gideon  Allen 

Pacific,  2d 

do  ... 

331 

Collins  

Andrew  Robeson 

Parachute 

do  . . 

331 

Dnrfee 

A.  II.  Seabury  & Bro 

Pioneer  

Bark 

231 

A damfl  . _ 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Rousseau 

Ship 

306 

T.oen  . . . 

Abm.  Barker 

Rodman 

371 

Dexter  

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Russell 

302 

TiOn^r . 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Rajah 

Bark 

250 

NiflkprRon  . 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Roscoe 

235 

Thrown 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  

Rising  States 

Brie 

134 

Caff 

Richard  Johnson 

Swift. 

Ship 

321 

TiPwis  Tohftv 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway 

Stephan>ia 

315 

Warrftn  "NT.  TConrrm 

Palmer  & Coggeshall  . . - 

Selma 

269 

Howland 

A.  H.  Seabury  & Bro. . . . 

Samuel  Robertson 

...  do 

421 

Daniel  McKenzie 

Andrew  Robeson 

St.  Peter 

267 

Frederick  Bryant 

Seine  

Bark .... 

281 

T).  Ekindora 

Crane  & French 

Two  Brothers 

Ship 

288 

II.  F.  East  ham 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

W.  & L.  Packet 

. . . do  .... 

384 

Eost.pr 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Winslow 

. . . do 

263 

S.  Rodman,  jr 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Ship  . 

318 

F,  Sa  wi  n 

Arab 

Bark 

276 

Russell  

do 

Columbus 

Ship 

382 

Ellis 

Gibbs  & Jenney 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

S.  A.  and  Ind.. . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do  

Brazil  Banks  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  and  N.  Z... 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

do 

New  Zealand  .. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Ind.  and  N.  Z . . 
New  Zealaud  . . 
S.  A.  and  Ind. .. 
South  Atlantic. 
New  Zealand  . . 
Pacific  Ocean . 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
P.  O.  and  N.Z.. 
Ind.  and  P.  O.. . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


Chili 

South  Atlantic. 

Chili 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Chili 

South  Atlantic. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 

Chili 

New  Zealand  .. 


Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bhls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  26, 1840 

1,  972 

21 

July  14 

Apr.  7,1839 

50 

2,  037 

June  28 

Aug.  29, 1838 

90 

1,  461 

June  4 

Apr.  30, 1838 

20 

430 

J nne  7 

Sept.  2,1838 

158 

1,  490 

May  4 

Mar.  20,  1839 

2.U 

1,  036 

6,  400 

May  7 

May  29, 1839 

185 

47 

Sept.  21 

Feb.  23, 1838 

200 

Dec.  25 

July  19'  1838 

301 

1 

A pr.  19 

Apr.  14, 1840 

2,214 

Aug.  10 

Apr.  10;  1841 

390 

1,  090 

Dec.  20 

Oct.  17,1841 

1,661 

46 

Dec.  11 

Sept.  26,1841 

2,  882 

109 

Apr.  23 

Apr,  8, 1839 

860 

1,  852 

16,  000 

Ma.y  7 

Mar.  1,1839 

500 

1,600 

Mar.  — 

June  — , 1840 

950 

360 

July  11 

June  28, 1838 

40 

2,  300 

\ov.  8 

May  28, 1841 

2,  906 

Dec.  31 

Oct  27 j 1839 

260 

2,  490 

June  27 

Jan.  10, 1839 

164 

546 

May  5 

May  4, 1839 

982 

295 

July  2 

June  18, 1839 

555 

1,  921 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  28, 1840 

796 

1,  022 

Dec.  22 

Sept.  29, 1840 

1,788 

June  15 

Feb.  25, 1839 

1,  825 

July  2 

Apr.  28, 1838 

308 

lj  085 

July  23 

May  8, 1839 

2,  741 

25,  000 

July  6 

Mar.  22, 1839 

431 

2,  019 

June  19 

Mar.  19, 1839 

702 

1,  147 

June  28 

Mar.  27,  1839 

108 

1,278 

June  8 

Apr.  12, 1838 

77 

671 

June  15 

Mar.  27,  1840 

1,  538 

996 

Nov.  26 

Feb.  1, 1841 

2,618 

102 

Apr.  19 

Mar.  24, 1838 

417 

May  21 

Mar.  18, 1839 

500 

1,527 

June  11 

Oct.  12,1840 

2,  538 

. _ 

Dec.  7 

Jan.  1, 1842 

1,389 

210 

July  23 

Mar.  22, 1839 

372 

1,  474 

Apr.  7 

July  3,1840 

1,  227 

523 

Nov.  1 

Mar.  17,  1840 

909 

2,  285 

31,  586 

Aug.  24 

Jan.  6, 1841 

1,  619 

Nov.  6 

May  13j  1841 

2,  470 

Aug.  6 

Apr.  li;  1839 

' 104 

441 

Aug.  7 

July  10, 1939 

704 

622 

July  5 

Oct.  14,1838 

240 

1,715 

Aug.  15 

Apr.  9, 1839 

510 

528 

Nov.  8 

Dec.  10, 1840 

2,010 

Aug.  6 

Apr.  13, 1840 

1,  445 

1,204 

J ul  y 2 

Oct,  27,  1840 

1,  818 

June  11 

Jan.  28, 1839 

310 

1,649 

June  4 

June  21, 1839 

315 

1,271 

July  20 

143 

Feb.  22 

Aug.  31, 1841 

1,610 

735 

July  19 

Mar.  24,  1839 

270 

1,895 

Mar.  26 

May  15,1839 

338 

1,  438 

Nov.  8 

Jan.  24,1840 

306 

2,  441 

Mar.  19 

Apr.  1, 1839 

1 , 660 

Aug.  10 

Sept.  1,  1838 

226 

1,  084 

June  6 

Aug.  30, 1838 

78 

933 

Nov.  19 

Aug.  21,  1841 

2,  300 

Aug.  7 

July  8,1838 

1,207 

J une  26 

Mar.  7,1839 

256 

2,  245 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  27, 1839 

417 

1,  773 

July  30 

Feb.  21, 1839 

135 

3,  065 

Remarks. 


Captain  Morselander  died  Sopt.  2,  1839. 


Lost  fourteen  men  by  African  fever. 


Second  mate  killed  by  a whale  December, 
1838.  Sold  950  whale  at  Pernambuco. 
Captain  died  at  sea  1838. 


Captain  Samson  left  ship  and  came  homo 
6ick. 

Captain  Gibbs  died  September  13, 1837. 


Captain  Gifford  left  ship  and  came  home 
sick. 


Captain  Nickerson  died  at  Bay  of  Islands, 
March,  1838. 

Sold  150  sperm  at  Swan  River. 

Condemned  at  Cape  do  Verdes  Dec.,  1837. 


Bought  from  New  York,  1836. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S37- 

Fairhaven,  Mass.— Continued. 

(Clifford  Wiiyne  

Ship  . . . 

30r 

Bowns 

E.  Sawin  & Co  . 

Friendship  

36( 

W est 

Gibbs  & Jenney  

Favorite  

do  . . . 

293 

Swift 

E.  Sawin 

Heroine - 

do  . . 

33' 

Harding  _ 

do 

Joseph  AToy  well 

. do  . . 

302 

Stftwfirfi  . _ 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

.Tasoer  __ _« 

do  . . 

301 

A d n rri  h _ 

Atkins  Adams  . 

Leonidas 

do  . . . 

243 

Stewart 

Jenney  & Tripp 

Marcia 

do  . 

315 

Cushman  _ _ 

E.  Sawin 

Mare, ns.  . 

28( 

Shearman 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Sharon  

. do  . . . 

354 

Church 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Sarah  Frances 

. do  . . 

301 

Coy  . . 

E.  Sawin 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Annawan 

Rri  e 

14£ 

Snow 

G.  Bn.rstow  &.  Son  

Lagrange . 

do 

17( 

"Daggett, . . 

Elijah  Willis 

Le  Barron 

. . do  . . 

17( 

Rocrprs 

G.  Rarstow  &.  Son . . 

Mattapoisett 

do 

150 

South  worth 

Jos.  Meigs 

Orion 

99 

? Wing ) 

Elijah  Willis 

) Purrington  ..  5 

Shylock 

Shi]) 

278 

Taber 

S C.  Luce 

Sarah 

Rri  <t 

171 

M n v h aw 

ft.  Rarstow  A.  Son 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Ann 

Ship  . . . 

30! 

Poter  O Brock.. 

Jared  Coffin 

A nrora 

340 

John  TTnssoy  jr 

Thomas  Macy 

Elizabeth  Starbuck 

381 

Alexander  1\f.  Chase 

Levi  Starbuck 

Foster 

. do  . . 

317 

Richard  Mitchell 

Franklin 

do  . . 

240 

.Tames  Athearn 

Harmony 

Schooner 

Coleman 

Hero 

Ship 

313 

Joseph  Starbuck 

-John  Adams 

290 

A an.  Coleman 

Griiun  Barney 

Levi  Starbuck 

371 

John  C.  Tanooln  . 

Levi  Starbuck 

Montano 

do 

365 

Samuel  B.  Folger  

Maria 

Sloop . . . 

- Hiller 

Martha 

Shi])  . . . 

273 

James  A lloy  

James  N.  Bassett 

Nantucket 

350 

"David  N Edwards.. 

H.  G.  0.  Dunham 

Ohio 

383 

Jared  Coffin 

Obed  Mitchell 

354 

"Reuben  Ray  jr  

Joseph  Mitchell  

Phoenix 

do 

323 

Tsaae  R.  TTnssov  .. 

Thomas  Macy 

Primrose 

Schooner 

90 

Swain 

William  Bartlett 

Planter 

Ship 

340 

Eben  TVT.  Hincklev 

William  B.  Coffin 

Bose 

350 

Benjamin  At  Coleman 

Simeon  Starbuck 

Susan 

do 

348 

Ron  hen  Pnssoll 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Three  Brothers 

384 

TTenry  Phelon  . 

Matthew  Starbuck 

Fdgartown,  Mass. 

Almira 

Ship 

362 

Piohnrd  Plan dors 

Abraham  Osborn 

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Delphos 

33P 

Thomas  Bradley 

William  and  Joseph 

Rri  ft 

143 

Cleveland  _ 

John  Holmes  

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Brunette 

200 

Elijah  Swift 

George  Washington 

180 

Sanford  nerendeen  

Popmunnett 

200 

Johu  Robinson 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  

Ship 

329 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion 

Bark . 

209 

Andrew  Hicks 

Hr.  Franklin 

171 

Job  Davis 

Elizabeth 

Rri  ft 

107 

Abner  B.  Coffin 

Juno 

i or 

Abner  B.  Gifford 

President 

Rnrk 

187 

Andrew  Hicks 

Thomas  Winslow 

I3rig  ... 

136 

Seabury 

1 P.  W.  Peckham 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Ind.  and  Pacific 
New  Zealand  .. 
South  Atlantic 

do 

...  do  

New  Zealand  . 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean . 

...  do 

Falkland  IP ds 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do 


....do | 

South  Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

do 

. . .do  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

...  do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mexico 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

...  do  


New  Zealand  . . 


Ind.  and  Pacific 
Atlantic 


Atlantic . 
...  do  . . , 
do  . . 


Pacific  Ocean. 


Atlantic  . 
....do  ... 

do  . ., 

do 

....do  ... 
do 


Date — 


b£ 

a 


CS 

CO 


Nov.  26 
Aug.  12 
July  12 
Aug.  15 
July  2 
Oct.  3 
July  25 
Feb.  3 
Aug.  1 
June  14 
July  16 


July  20 
Apr.  — 
July  29 
Mai-.  25 
Apr.  21 

July  2 
Mar.  25 


July  5 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  16 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  12 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  16 
Nov.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  6 
June  12 
July  12 
Sept.  22 
Nov.  4 
Fob.  27 

Nov.  14 
Oct.  3 
Dec.  — 
J une  12 


June  2 


Aug.  26 
Dec.  12 


May  4 
Jan.  13 


Dec.  — 


Sept.  20 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  22 
May  10 
June  28 
J une  5 


*4 

oj 

tw 

o 


Oct.  18,  1840 
Jan.  22, 1838 
Aug.  25, 1838 
Apr.  19, 1839 
Aug.  2,1838 
July  2,1839 
June  2, 1839 
Apr.  20,  1838 
Sept.  5,  1840 
Dec.  10,1840 
Oct.  3, 1839 


J une 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

June 

Dec. 

June 


June 

Dec. 

May 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

Feb. 

Aug. 

May 

May 

May 

Apr. 


27, 1838 
17,  1838 
5,  1838 
22,  1838 
5,  1837 
26, 1836 

6.1838 

7. 1838 


22. 1841 
2,  1840 
2,1841 

28. 1841 

13. 1841 
9,  1838 

18.1841 

4. 1840 

29. 1840 
30,  18j9 
— , 1837 

31. 1840 

1. 1841 

19. 1841 

27. 1841 

14. 1840 
9,  1837 

28,  1841 

29. 1841 

28. 1841 
28, 1841 


Apr.  4,1839 


May  30, 1839 
—,1838 


May  23, 1838 
Apr.  — , 1838 
—,1838 


Mar.  1840 


Apr.  6,1839 
July  23,  1838 
June  9, 1838 
July  21,  1838 
June  23, 1838 
Mar.  26, 1838 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

0) 

Q, 

Xfl 


400 

80 

300 


2,200 


335 

595 

188 

254 

617 

370 


o 

.2 

'a 

as 


300 


Bbls. 
2,  060 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

119 

2,615 
2,412 
1,  700 

450 

138 

1,504 

740 

1,890 

...... 

381 

1,  411 

57 

2,  534 

2,  366 
2,  640 

48 

150 

2,  03C 

308 

35 

240 

660 

601 

483 

25 

80 

15 

60 

..... 

..... 

41 

2,444 

416 

25 

2,  427 

2,  036 

...... 

1,  359 

7 

2, 101 

lj  711 

37 

130 

1,  992 

1,050 

650 

2,  375 

25 

53 

2,  7 1 G 

Clean 

...... 

308 

1, 112 

2,  036 

465 

2,  520 

870 

2,  419 

100 

50 

1,  460 

24 

1,  987 

...... 

1,  892 

477 

2,  7t9 



200 

1, 100 

250 

2,  250 

10 


<u 

a 

c 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1841 


Built  at  Nantucket  1837. 

Built  1837. 

The  Primrose  sailed  again  Oct.  23, 1837,  and 
June  13, 1838,  with  25  sperm,  75  whale. 


Sold  1 , 1 00  whale  at  Bahia, 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1837. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

Gold  Hunter 

Taunton 

William 


Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Prebble 

Louisa 

Ninus 


Newburyport,  Mass. 

Morrimac 

Navy 


Salem,  Mass. 


Bengal  .. 
Cavalier. 
Derby . . . 


Emeline 

Franklin 

Izetto  

James  Maury 

Lydia 

Malay 

Mac 

Reaper 

Richard 


Warren,  R.  I. 


Atlas . 


Benjamin  Rush. 

Crawford 

Hoogley . .. 

Jane 

Luminary 

Miles 

North  America . 
Warren  


Providence,  R.  I. 


Brunswick 


Bristol,  R.  I. 


Anne 

Corinthian 
Essex 


Gov.  Hopkins. 
Metacom 


Sarah  Lee 
Troy 


Newport,  R.  I. 

A ndley  Clarke 

Martha 

Pocahontas 


New  London , Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

Boston 


Class. 


Brig  . . . 
Ship  . . . 
Brig  . . . 
...do  ... 


Ship 
. . do 
..do 


Ship 

..do 


Ship  . 
Bark. 
. do  . 


Brig  . . 
Schooner 
Ship  . . 

. . do 
. . do 
Bark. . 
Schooner 
Bark . . . 

. . do  ... 


Brig  ... 

Ship  ... 

Brig  ... 
Ship  ... 
. . do  ... 
..do  ... 
. .do 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 


Ship  . . . 


Ship  . . . 
. . do  ... 
. .do 


Brig.... 
Ship  . . . 


. do  . . . 
Brig  ... 


Ship  . . . 
.do  ... 
Schooner 


Ship 

...do 


® 

tr 

C3 

H 

a 

o 

H 


19C 

231 

103 

107 


32 

383 

200 


414 

350 


304 

295 


98 

89 

275 

395 

293 

20b 

80 

230 

252 


120 

374 

126 

292 

371 

432 

240 

288 

382 


295 


22- 

503 

200 

111 

360 


23, 

156 


308 

291 


Captain. 


Browning 

Estes 

Collins 

Cud  worth 


Eldridge . 
Woolley... 
Smith 


Starbuck. 
Brock 


Jackson. 
Francis  . 
Radcliff . 


Lombard . 

Tracy 

Hall ' 

Bigelow  . . 
Ramsdell. 
Barnard . . 
Emmons  . 

Neal 

Dewing  . . 


Russell. 
Coffin  .. 


Sowle 
Luce 
Eddy. ... 
May  hew 
Davol  , . . 
Grinnell 
Lewis ... 


Gardner 


Richmond 

Gardner 


- King 

- Simmons 
Giinnell  . 


Hart 


Joseph  Sherman 
Oliver  Potter  — 
Alden  Wilkey.. 


Middleton. 

Pendleton. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


John  Eddy 

Henry  Slade 

William  Coggeskall. 
J.  S.  Barnard 


S.  H.  Gardner . . 
H.  Chase  & Co. 
S.  H.  Gardner  . . 


Lunt  & Titcomb 
do 


John  B.  Osgood 
James  King 


John  B.  Pierce 

James  King 

J.  B.  Osgood 

do 

do 

Stephen  G.  Phillips 

J.  B.  Osgood  

do 

Joseph  Hodges 


Jos.  Smith,  jr.,  & Co. . 
Driscol  & Child 


J.  & D.  K.  Luther 

William  Collins  & Co 

S.  P.  Child 

J.  Smith,  jr.,  & Co 

W illiam  Collins  & Co  . 

Driscoll  & Child  

J.  Smith,  jr.,  & Co 


Amherst  & Everett. 


William  H.  Do  Wolf 

do 

William  R.  Taylor 

do ^ 

William  H.  Do  Wolf 


do 

Thomas  Church 


Bush  & Clarke 

Charles  Devans  & Lee. 
George  Kuowles 


Thomas  W.  Williams  . 
J.  Lawrence 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 


South  Atlantic. 
S.  A.  and  Ind. .. 
do 


N.  Z.  and  Ind  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


S.  A.  and  Ind. . 

— do 

Indian  Ocean. 

Atlantic 

do 

S.  A.  and  Ind  . 
S.  A.  and  P.  O 
S A.  and  Ind. . 
Indian  Ocean. 

Atlantic 

S.  A.  and  P 

South  Atlantic 


New  Zealand  . . 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

New  Zealand  .. 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 


South  Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Mexico 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Date — 


fcJC 

a 


a 

GO 

Si 

O 


Dec.  7 
Aug.  4 
May  20 
July  24 


July  11 
July  27 
Aug.  13 


Nov.  27 
Nov.  27 


Nov.  6 
July  8 
July  15 

Sept.  5 
May  27 
Oct.  16 
July  5 
Dec.  20 
May  21 
May  24 
Aug.  21 
Apr.  19 


July  9 
Sept.  29 


Apr. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 


cs 

£ 

'fl 

rt 


July  25, 1838 
Apr.  10, 1839 
Feb.  16,1838 
June  6,1838 


May  8,1838 
Apr.  29, 1838 
May  11, 1838 


Sept.  19, 1839 
Sept.  11, 1839 


May  29, 1840 
Mar.  24, 1839 


July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

May 

Nov. 

May 

Mar. 


1. 1838 
8, 1837 

20. 1839 

11. 1840 
25,  1840 

5. 1839 
17,  1837 
28, 1839 

1. 1839 


Mar.  21, 1841 

Nov.  18, 1837 
Aug.  29,  1840 
Oct.  1,  1839 
Oct.  2, 1839 
Mar.  14, 1839 
May  14, 1839 
Jan.  16, 1840 


Aug.  10  Apr.  10, 1839 


Dec.  2 
Jan.  7 


Feb.  16 
Aug.  13 
Dec.  21 


Mexico 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

do  

North  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic 
do 


Feb.  23 


Oct.  25 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  27 


July  25 
May  3 


June  5,1840 
Mar.  23, 1839 


July  25, 1837 
June  11, 1838 
May  28, 1841 


Nov.  25, 1837 


Aug.  6,1840 
Apr.  19, 1841 
July  30,  1838 


Feb.  28,1839 
Feb.  3, 1839 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

t-c 

© 

a. 

i/i 


Bbls 

110 


280 


125 


350 

200 


, 800 
180 


110 


250 

400 

380 

500 

70 

500 


o 

© 

"rt 

r=I 

£ 


Bbls. 

2,"  200 
Clean 


1,875 
1,350 
1,  500 


3,  350 
2,  500 


820 


5 

Clean 
2,  050 
2, 600 
1,  450 
1,000 

"’ioo 

300 


© 

a 

o 

© 

"rt 


Lbs. 


1,425 

80 

700 

COO 

600 

130 

500 

235 


80 


1,300 

300 


250 

100 

1,700 


2,  350 
1,950 
190 


180 

160 


450 


1,500 
900 
3,  200 
1, 170 
800 
3,  065 


1,  320 


3,  000 


20 

ioo 


100 


40 


2,  070 
2,  400 


8,  000 


15,  000 


Remarks. 


Built  1816. 

Sold  out,  1839  ; built  1828. 

Lost  at  Falkland  Islands  April  15,  1838; 

shipped  oil  home. 

Sold  out,  1838. 

Sold  out,  1837. 

Built  1825. 

Built  1832. 

Built  1822. 


Built  1825. 

Brig  Eagle,  Williams,  sailed  as  tender.  The 
Richard’s  oil  was  sold  at  Pernambuco, 
and  she  was  lost  in  July  or  August  off 
Montevideo  in  the  merchant  service. 

Tender  to  Luminary;  made  a trading  voy- 
age ; no  report. 

Mato  and  boat’s  crew  lost,  1839 ; fast  to  a 
whale. 


Built  at  Bristol,  1836;  sold  at  New  Bed- 
ford, 1841. 

The  sperm  was  picked  up. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  Teasel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S37. 

New  London,  Conn. — Continued. 

Connecticut 

Ship 

398 

Crocker  

T.  W.  Williams 

do  mat  is  

. . do 

311 

Bailey 

Williams  &.  Barns 

Flora 

. do 

338 

Fitch 

N.  & W.  W.  Billinas 

Georgia 

_ . do 

343 

Peabody  

T W.  Williams  ^ 

George 

. . do  ... 

290 

Baker 

L.  Allen 

John  and  Edward  ... 

. do  ... . 

318 

Bailcv 

N.  & W.  AY.  Billinas 

Julius  Ctesar 

. . do 

347 

McLean 

do  

.Tones  ..  - 

do  . . 

330 

Hobron 

T.  W.  Williams 

Jason 

. . do  . . 

335 

Fuller 

E.  M.  Frink  Sr.  Co 

Neptune 

. . do  . . . 

285 

Andrews 

T.  W.  Williams 

Palladium  

do  . 

342 

Prentiss 

E.  AT.  Frink  Si.  On 

PheDix  

. . do  . . 

404 

Allen  ■ 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Pembroke  

. do 

199 

Chester 

J os.  Lawrence 

Superior  . . 

.do  .. 

406 

Allen  . 

N.  & W.  W Billings 

Stonington  

. . do  .... 

351 

Rice 

Williams  Sr.  Barns 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Acasta  

Ship  . . . 

330 

Pendleton 

C.  P.  Williams  . 

Bolton 

Schooner 

Corvo  

Ship  . . . 

349 

Beck . . 

C.  P.  Williams 

Caledonia 

...  do 

446 

Pendleton 

do 

Pliiletus  

...do 

278 

Brewster 

E.  Faxon,  j r. , & Co  . . 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Atlas 

Ship  . . . 

261 

Bailey 

T’lnekstono 

do  _ 

258 

Chester  

Silas  Beebe . 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

Ann 

Ship  ... 

299 

Bishop 

Marcus  B.  Osborn 

A casta  . . 

do 

286 

Hand 

Mulford  & Sleight  .. 

Arabella  -- 

do  . 

367 

Pearson 

N.  Sc  G.  Howell 

Camillas 

. . do 

345 

A.  Rogers 

Charles  T.  Dering 

Columbia. 

. do  .... 

285 

Hedges 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Fonnorfl  ia 

Bark 

265 

Woodward  .... 

Thomas  Brown 

('n  dm  ns  

Ship 

307 

Hand 

Mulford  Sr  Sleight  . 

Daniel  Webster 

do . . . 

397 

Harlow 

E.  Mulford 

Franklin 

. . do 

391 

Griffin 

Charles  T.  Dering 

Fanny  

. do  . . . 

391 

Payne 

N.  and  G.  Howell. 

France 

do  . . . 

411 

Howell 

do 

Gem 

do  . . . 

326 

Ludlow 

Hunt-ting  Cooper  

Henry  

do  . . 

333 

Cartwright. . . . 

C.  T.  Dering 

Hudson  

_ do  . . 

368 

Green  . 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Marcus 

do  ... 

283 

Pavne 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Monmouth  

. do  . . 

273 

Smith ..... 

Neptune 

. do 

338 

Slate  . 

S.  <5tB.  Huntting  & C > . 

Noble  

274 

- Sayer 

Ira  B.  Tuthill  ° 

Nimrod 

do 

280 

Parker  

C.  T.  Derini  & Co 

Iiomulus 

do 

233 

- Pori  o’er  a .... 

Mulford  <fc  Howell 

Thorn  

do 

299 

Tonni  n 

Mulford  &.  Sleitrht  .... 

Thomas  Dickason 

do  . . 

454 

Havens  . 

do  

Thames 

do  . . 

- Nickerson 

Xenophon  

. do  . . . 

384 

Halsey 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Green-port,  N.  3’. 

Bayard  

Ship  ... 

339 

Miller  . 

II.  &.  N.  Corwin 

Roanoke  

do  . . 

251 

Wiggins  Sr.  Parsons  . . . 

Seraph  

Bri<f  . . 

174 

Khoarmnn  _ 

Sumnol  Lam  son 

Triad  

Ship  . . . 

336 

Loper 

H.  Sc  N.  Corwin  

Washington 

236 

Wilber 

James  Tuthill 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Ship  . . . 

329 

.Tames  Rider 

Forester 

Bark . . . 

243 

Rav 

Prince  Sears 

South  Carolina 

Ship 

302 

Smith 

J antes  Rider 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Wbaling- 

ground. 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

Patagonia  

South  Atlantic. 

do 

...  do 

do 

Falk.  Islands  .. 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

...  do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


South  Atlantic. 


Patagonia  

Falk.  Islands  . 
Falk.  Islands  . 


South  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic . 
do 


Soi  th  Atlantic 


. .do  . . 
. do  . . 
. . do 
. do  . . 
..do  .. 
. . do 
..do  .. 


. do  .. 
..do  . . 


..do  . . 
. . do 
. . do 
..do  .. 
..do  . . 
.do  . . 
. . do  . . 
..do . . 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
.do 
. . do 
. . do 


South  Atlantic. 

...  do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

...do 

South  Atlantic. 


Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

June  6 

Mar.  17, 1839 

220 

1,880 

June  14 

Mar.  7, 1839 

50 

2,  750 

Dec.  8 

Apr.  21, 1839 

300 

1,200 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  7,1838 

200 

1,600 

July  20 

Mar.  2,1839 

...... 

2,  000 

May  28 

Aug  29, 1838 

1,500 

June  6 

June  1, 1838 

200 

1,  600 

Apr.  2 

Dec.  29,  1838 

130 

2,  300 

July  1 

Apr.  9, 1839 

120 

2, 100 

June  21 

Mar.  28, 1839 

200 

1,  650 

Aug.  4 

Apr.  24, 1839 

120 

1,  580 

16, 000 

Nov.  12 

Feb.  5, 1841 

1,  900 

600 

Oct.  14 

Aor.  4, 1840 

500 

1,000 

Nov.  21 

Aug.  4, 1840 

120 

2,680 

July  1 

Feb.  28,1839 

340 

1,  760 

Dec.  6 1838 

50 

2 200 

Sept.  1 1838 

Fu  1 1 

Dec.  27 

Oct.  13,  1839 

3,  600 

June  — 

Mar.  8,1839 

25ti 

1,650 

Apr.  21, 1839 

70 

1,  430 

June  14 

July  8 

Mar.  10, 1839 

100 

1,  800 

Aug.  3 

May  20, 1838 

1,350 

July  11 

May  19, 1838 

130 

570 

July  22 

May  20, 1839 

60 

740 

J uly  8 

Apr.  28, 1838 

130 

1,620 

July  14 

May  7, 1838 

1,  750 

May  20 

May  10, 1838 

1, 100 

May  19  1838 

90 

1 800 

Aug.  17 

Api'.  13]  1839 

280 

2, 020 

Aug.  17 

May  4, 1839 

220 

1,100 

J uly  8 

May  7, 1838 

60 

1,  450 

June  21 

May  7, 1838 

2 300 

July  18 

May  Si  1838 

180 

l)  350 

June  27 

Apr.  27,  1838 

130 

1,  620 

Aug.  3 

May  26, 1839 

700 

2,  000 

July  8 

Apr.  30, 1838 

750 

July  — 

May  8, 1838 

...... 

1,300 

Juno  27 

Apr.  24, 1839 

180 

2,  000 

July  22 

May  8, 1838 

1,  100 

July  2.3 

May  20,  1838 

...... 

500 

July  8 

Mar.  18,1839 

1,  500 

July  10 

Apr.  7, 1838 

1,  000 

July  IS 

Apr.  27, 1839 

120 

3,  880 

40,6b: 

J uhe  27 

May  10,  1838 

1,100 

June  27 

Juno  23, 1838 

1,  475 

July  — 

Apr.  22, 1839 

300 

1,600 

June  — 

Apr.  — , 1838 

1,650 

July  — 

May  21, 1838 

140 

100 

June  — 

Apr.  24, 1839 

165 

1,700 

June  — 

Apr.  19, 1838 

150 

1,  300 

Nov.  30 

Mar.  26, 1841 

2,  240 

Dec.  5 

June  28 

May  20, 1838 

50 

1, 150 

Remarks. 


Crew  mutinied. 


Bought  from  Boston,  1S36. 

Lost  third  mate  and  boat’s  crew  by  a 
whale,  1838. 

Belonged  to  Norwich ; lost  on  Crozett.es, 
with  her  tender,  (Colossus,)  1837  or  1838. 


Captain  Harlow  was  killed  by  a whale, 
November  6,  1838. 

Captain  Payne  was  killed  by  a whale,  Jan- 
uary 2, 1838. 


Condemned  at  Sag  Harbor,  1838. 


Hailed  from  Greenport;  probably  owned  in 
Southold. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1841. 

Lost  on  Montauk  Point,  April  17, 1841. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1837. 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion  

Bark 

209 

Andrew  Hicks 

Juno  

Brig  .... 

1G5 

Sowle 

Abner  B.  Gifford 

Mpyidn  

do 

130 

Davis  . . 

Gideon  Davis 

Boston,  Mass. 

Marrrarftt,  

Rrip- 

125 

Tlwi^ht, 

S.  J.  Bridge 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Herald  . _ . 

Ship  . . . 

242 

Revnnlds 

Josiah  Stickney 

Lewis  

Bark 

281 

Cunningham 

C.  O.  Whitmore  & Co  . . . 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A lexa.nde.r  "Mansfield 

Ship . . . 

320 

Tlono-lftRfl  . 

Barnard  Curtis  &,  Co. . . 

America 

. do  . . . 

464 

Topham 

do 

Helvetia 

. . do 

333 

Cottle. 

Robert  A.  Barnard 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ocollo 

• 

Scitnate 

T*.  A.  Barnard  . 

White  Oak 

291 

Pell,  Zabieskio  & Pell. .. 

Bridgeport , Conn. 

Atlantic 

°91 

Hamilton 

350 

_ do.. 

Harvest 

203 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Tuscarora 

Ship 

379 

Bast  Haddam,  Conn. 

Brace 

Ship 

148 

Newark,  N.  J. 

John  Wells 

Ship 

366 

Newburgh,  N.  F. 

Portland 

Ship 

292 

(Jhnrlpft  T.ndlow  _ 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Fortnno 

97h 

James  Mnnroe 

1 1 f» 

Mary  and  Maltha 

AJL  .... 

317 

James  Bartlett,  jr 

Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

Ann  Parry 

348 

.Tnmpft  TCVnnnrd  

% 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Vermont 

292 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Ceres 

^9& 

Lucy  Anno 

309 

Provincetoum,  Mass. 

Imogeno 

172 

Louisa 

I 9 1 1 - • - - ■ 

Schoonci 

1838. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ann  Alexander 

9-V? 

flpnrjrn  ITowhmd  

Amethyst 

359 1 Key  n aid 

John  A.  Parker  &.  Son  . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

tc 

a 

a 

r— < 

a 

> 

© 

£ 

*© 

<b 

6 

P 

o 

o 

00 

cd 

d 

d 

cm 

o 

«m 

O 

cu 

m 

$ 

£ 

Atlantic 

Sept.  20 
May  10 
Apr.  21 

Sept.  20 

Nov.  5 

Apr.  6, 1839 
July  21,  1838 
Apr.  26, 1838 

Bbls. 

335 

-Bbls. 

Lbs. 

do 

254 

8 

do 

555 

20 

N.  & S.  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  29, 1841 
Sept.  5, 1839 

Mar.  21, 1839 

1,800 

South  Seas. . . . 

July  27 
J une  25 

'200 

1,600 

900 

South  Atlantic 

200 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 
Oct.  19 

May  2,1839 
June  16, 1839 

200 

350 

3,  300 
2,  350 

21,  000 

Falk.  Islands  . . 

Atlantic 

Nov.  27 

Sept.  26, 1838 
June  11, 1840 

Apr.  10, 1839 
May  1, 1838 
June  21, 1838 

Apr.  23, 1839 

45 

Dec.  9 

July  — 
July  8 
Juno  — 

350 

1,700 
1,  900 

South  Atlantic 

do 

l'  900 

150 

South  Atlantic 

Sept.  9 

120 

1,280 



Atlantic 

Aug.  20 

July  5, 1838 
Apr.  9,1839 

110 

S.  A.  and  P.  O . 

May  20 

300 

1,  900 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Juno  10 

Apr.  10, 1839 

230 

2, 160 

20,  000 

South  Atlantic 

June  30 

Oct.  31,1839 
Nov.  1,  1839 
Dec.  3, 1840 

2,  300 

4 

Atlantic  

Aug.  C 

55 

South  Atlantic 

Dec.  19 

450 

2,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  6 

Apr.  9, 1839 

500 

1,  250 

July  20 

Oct,  2, 1838 

200 

2,  G0< 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

Dec.  10 
July  24 

Mar.  18, 1841 
Apr.  24,  1839 

1,  800 
100 

2,  40( 

24,000 

Atlantic 

Mar.  29 

Nov.  5,1837 
Nov.  10,  1837 

Aug.  21,  1841 
Mar.  3, 1840 

450 

100 

1,900 

18 

do 





Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  22 
Mar.  23 

2,  734 

Remarks. 


Dropped  out  of  the  list's  in  November,  1840, 
with  no  report  from  her  from  date  of 
sailing. 

Sold  to  Stoningtcn,  1841. 


Sailed  in  1830,  and  was  condemned  at  Tahiti, 
1840;  oil  (1,000  sperm)  shipped  home. 


Lost  in  1839. 

Sold,  1838. 

First  mate  taken  out  of  boat  by  a line  aud 
lost ; sold  to  New  London,  1840. 


Sold  the  whale-oil  on  the  voyage. 


Bought  from  New  London,  1837. 


Sold  to  Sag  Ilarbor,  1839. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S3S. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Ship 

421 

Charles  Stetson 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  . 

do 

344 

Lawrence 

W.  R.  Rodman 

do  . . . 

470 

Stetson 

J oh  n A.  Porker  <tr.  Son 

...do  .... 

418 

John  Cole 

I.  Howland,  jr.  &.  Co 

Brig  

81 

Landry '. 

Ship  .... 

420 

Tower 

A.  H.  Seabury. 

do  .... 

281 

Swain 

W m.  R.  Retch  A-  Co 

. do  .... 

310 

Delano 

Alexander  Gibbs. . 

( !nrt.ps 

. . .do 

382 

Edward  Gardner 

George  Howland 

do  

400 

Leary  

Jireh  Perry  . 

( 'em  T>pnat.nr ... 

. do 

247 

Elihu  Wood 

Courier 

do  . . . 

381 

Harding 

Randall  & Haskell . . 

Clarice 

Bark 

237 

Benjamin  Clark 

C.  W.  Morgan 

China 

Skip 

370 

Potter 

William  H.  Stowell 

Cicero ...  

232 

Hillman 

Ceres ... 

. . do 

373 

George  Tobey 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Charles  Frederick 

. . do  .... 

317 

Brown 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Cherokee  

Bark .... 

261 

Cook  

Charleston  Packet  .. 

Brio- 

184 

Dactret  t . 

Crane  & French 

Cornelia  . 

Park. . . . 

216 

Netchen  ... 

L.  Kollock  . 

Britr  

102 

Howland  . 

Jona.  Mosher  

F nter  prize 

Ship  .... 

291 

Downs 

Alfred  Gibbs  & Co 

F alcon ...... 

273 

Abm.  Russell 

Briggs  <fc  Bartlett 

Fen  el  on  . 

do 

328 

Smith 

David  Coffin  . 

Florida 

330 

Edward  Maxfield  

E.  Dunbar  & Co 

George  Howland  

do  . 

374 

Weeks . . 

George  Howland 

Gideon  Howland _ . 

do  . . 

379 

Baker 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &.  Co. . . . 

Georire  and  Martha 

Hftrk 

273 

Will  cox 

Haskell  &,  Raudall 

Garland 

. do  . . 

234 

Elihu  Gifford 

Jas.  I).  Thompson  

Herald,  2d 

Shi  p 

303 

Nathaniel  H.  Nyo. . 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Hector  

do  .. 

380 

Thomas  A.  Norton . . . 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Hibernia 

do 

327 

Gray 

Alfred  Gibbs  & Co 

Huntress ... 

do 

391 

Hull  . 

....  do 

India 

do  . . 

386 

Luce 

William  T.  Russell 

John 

308 

Isaac  Thatcher 

Frederick  Parker  

Jasper 

Bark . . 

223 

Jos.  Shockley 

Alexander  Gibbs  

Juno 

Brio' 

123 

Brownell 

A.  H.  Seabury  &.  Bro. . . . 

Lancaster 

Sli  ip 

383 

R.  N.  Swift 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Logan 

302 

Luther  J.  Briggs 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 

Liverpool  

do 

306 

Thomas ... 

Abm.  B rker 

London  Packet 

280 

John  Samson 

A.  H.  Howland 

Lucas 

d o 

281 

Taho.r 

Tobey  &.  Ricketson 

Laurel 

SchnoncT 

\ 

110 

f Manter 

| L H.  Bartlett 

Maria  Theresa 

330 

i Worth 

Turner 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Maria 

do 

202 

"Raymond  . 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Mary 

287 

PI  a, ok  _. 

I.  Howland,  ir.,&  Co  .... 

Milo 

398 

Gan  1 n er  

Andrew  Robeson 

Magnolia 

396 

David  Barnard  . 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Milwood 

Rnrk 

284 

Joseph  Spooner 

Gideon  Allen 

Nautilus 

340 

Jireh  Perry ... 

Newton 

Bark 

28: 

Tsai nh  Burgess. ...  

Parachute 

331 

A.  "FT.  Sea.hu ry  & Bro 

Persia 

24( 

Lawrence  Grinnell 

Iloman  2d  

Ship 

350 

Pn.rtlot.ti  . 

Abm.  Barker 

Robert  Edwards 

do 

35( 

TTowland 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Sally  Anne 

312 

D.  It.  Greene  &.  Co 

Seine 

281 

Crane  & French  

Sarah  Louisa 

Birr 

111 

William  R.  Rodman  .... 

Tuscaloosa 

Sh  i p 

284 

Howland  & Hussey  

Triton 

do 

30C 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  

Trident 

d o 

44! 

J.  A.  Parker  &.  Co 

Two  Brothers 

do  . 

288 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Tobacco  Plant 

do 

271 

W.  R.  Rodman 

Virginia  . 

do 

34  ( 

William  II.  Stowell 

William  Hamilton 

463 

William  Swain 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

Waverly 

327 

William  Monroe 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

New  Zealand  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do  

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
New  Zealand  .. 
South  Atlantic. 
S.  A.  and  Ind.. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
P.  O.  and  N.  Z . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

...  do 

S.  A.  and  Ind. .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do  

do 

do 

...  do  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

do 

South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . 
....do 

Atlantic ^ 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

. .do 

South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
New  Zealand  . . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic. 

do  

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

....do  

S.  A.  and  Ind  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Chili 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Date- 


tti 

a 

'5 

00 

O 


Dec.  30 

June  26 
Feb.  2 
J uly  9 
Dec.  — 
Dec.  19 
Apr.  29 
June  19 
Apr.  24 
Nov.  22 
May  25 

June  8 
Nov.  15 
Oct,  2 
June  12 
Oct.  13 
Dec.  1 
Nov.  7 
June  19 
Apr.  3 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  29 
July  24 
Apr.  24 
Dec.  6 
June  18 
Sept.  15 
Nov.  20 
May  27 
June  30 
Apr.  9 
Aug.  12 
June  4 
June  3 
Apr.  14 
Nov.  15 
May  1 
J une  8 
May  12 
July  1 
Apr.  28 
July  19 
J uly  6 
May  18 
June  3 
Dec.  24 

Dec.  2 
May  25 
Nov.  20 
Dec.  31 
Nov.  15 
Sept.  30 
July  11 
Aug.  24 
June  6 
Oct.  3 
Aug.  8 
May  2 

Sept.  3 
Aug.  8 
Oct.  16 
May  12 
May  21 
May  1 
Dec.  7 


C3 


a 


June  11, 1842 


Jan. 

Oct. 

May 

July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

J une 

Apr. 

Aug. 


6, 1842 
3, 1839 

27. 1840 
— . 1840 

1,  1841 

24. 1840 
28, 1839 
22,  1842 
26, 1842 


July  18, 1842 
Aug.  12, 1841 
May  2, 1840 
June  1,1840 

Nov.  22, 1841 
Oct,  14,1840 
May  31, 1839 
July  9, 1840 
May  18, 1839 
June  19, 1844 
June  3, 1840 
June  22, 1840 
Feb.  22, 1840 
Oct,  21,1841 
Juno  23, 1842 
May  15,1840 
May  25, 1840 
Nov.  27, 1842 
Aug.  16, 1840 
Nov.  7,1839 
Juno  10, 1839 
Mar.  14, 1840 
Feb.  21,1840 
May  13, 1839 
Mav  29, 1839 
Mar.  26, 1842 
Dec.  13,1841 
Apr.  7, 1840 
May  18, 1840 
Aug.  9,1839 
June  25, 1838 
June  27, 1839 
Mar.  21, 1840 
Sept.  7,1840 
Oct.  27,  18  9 
Aug.  10, 1842 


Aug. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Dee. 

July 

Mar. 

May 

Aug. 

Juno 

Apr. 


4. 1842 

31. 1840 

3. 1842 
9,  1841 

8. 1840 
12,  1842 

9. 1840 

26. 1841 
6,  1840 

9. 1840 
26,  1840 

3. 1840 


Nov.  3, 1841 
Nov.  9, 1842 
May  6,1840 
Nov.  5, 1841 
Mar.  31, 1840 
May  31, 1842 
May  25, 1842 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

<v 

(E 


Bbls. 

2, 200 

2,  071 


530 
90 
392 
165 
189 
2,  230 
2,  634 


2,  283 
1,206 
751 
310 


2,  656 
532 
256 
583 
65 
407 
265 
782 
539 
1,994 
2,  765 
287 
212 
1,550 
2,  675 
706 
141 
750 
233 
111 
404 
2,  744 
1,339 
224 
330 


71 

200 
800 
750 
910 
2,  693 

1,  944 

86 

2,  688 
586 
485 

1,593 
278 
2,  663 
292 
600 
396 
253 

1,459 
1,  590 
600 
1,085 
575 
2, 156 
1,  921 


o 

f— H 
& 
A 


Bbls. 


67 
4, 200 
3,  879 
210 
2,  450 
1,  939 
847 


40 


1,  934 

1,  012 


1,  922 
8 

230 


2,  001 
1,895 
1,750 
2,250 
27 


2,  006 

1,000 


7 

1,  445 

2,  898 

1,  975 

2,  025 
574 

14 


946 

1,  916 
1,470 

2,  608 

3 


1,  912 


1,  318 

89 

1,  065 
1,  324 


2,  033 
2,285 


3,115 


1,976 

600 

3 

1,  852 

453 

40 

212 

99 

2,  090 


<c 

a 

o 

& 

js 

*3 

rP 


Lbs. 


27, 000 


Remarks. 


Mate  killed  by  natives  at  the  Marquesas 
Islands. 

Arrived  at  Bremen. 


Condemned  at  Bermudas,  January  4,  1840. 
Had  500  whale. 


Condemned  at  Isle  of  France,  April,  1839. 


Voyage  spoiled  by  mutiny  of  crew. 


Sold  114  sperm  at  Hobart  Town. 


First  mate  and  boat’s  crew  reported  lost, 
October,  1841. 


Ordered  away  from  Two  People’s  Bay  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  Harold. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


183S. 


New  Bedford , Mas*.— Continued. 
Winslow 

Ship  . 
...  do  . 

W ah  i n it  toil - 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Alto 

Albion 

Arab - 

Bark. 
Ship  . 

Benezett 

Bark. 
Ship  . 
...  do  . 

Charles  Drew 

Cadmus  

Eliza.  A dams  ..... 

...  do  . 

Favorite 

. . .do  . 

Georgo 

...  do  , 

Hesper 

Herald 

Isabella 

Joseph  Maxwell 7. 

Java  

Bark. 
Ship  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
. . do  . 

Martha 

...  do  . 

Martha, 2d 

...  do  . 

. . do  . 

Marcia 

... do  . 

Mary  Ann 

...  do  . 

Pindns 

Pacific 

Quito 

South  Boston 

William  Wirt 

Bark . 
Ship  . 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 

263 

344 


197 

328 

336 

192 
344 
320 
403 

293 
360, 
26- 
262 
243 
302 
292 
298 
301 

294 
315 
335 

193 
314 
138 
338 
381 


Rochester,  Mass. 
Aimawan 


Dryade 

Gideon  Barstow 

Lagrange 

Le  Barron  

Bark. 
Ship  . 
Brig  . 
. . do  . 

Mattapoisett 

. . do  . 

Orion 

...  do  . 

Sarah 

...do  . 

Solon 

265 

379 

170 

170 
150 

99 

171 
129 


Nantucket , Mass. 


American 

Alpha 

Christopher  Mitchell 

Clarkson  

Daniel  Webster 

Harmony 

Howard 

Iris 

Japan 

James  Loper 

Joseph  Starbuck 

Lima 

Mary  Mitchell 

Napoleon 

Phebo  

Primrose 

President 

Robert 


Ship 

340 

345 

381 

380 

. . . do 

33< 

Schooner 

Ship 

364 

Sloop  . . . 

Ship 

332 

348 

41( 

28C 

...do  .... 

35 1 

. do  ... 

361 

379 

Schooner 

Ship  — 

295 

Sloop  . . . 

Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Pease 

C.  P.  Coveil  . 


S.  Rodman,  jr  . . 
Joua.  Bourne,  jr 


Caldwell 

Smith 

Cushman 

Stetson 

Bonnoy t . . . 

Mayhew  . 

Holley 

Swift. . 

Chase  . 

Holder  A lmy  . . . 

Devoll  . . . 

Davis 

Stewart .. 

Crowell  . . 

John  D.  Taber  .. 

Kelley  . . . 

Magee  . . . 

Edward  Mo  her 

Chase 

Perry 

Butler 

Webb. 

Butler 

Daggett 


Alden  D.  Stoddard 

E.  Sawin 

do 

Jabez  Delano,  jr  .. 
Lemuel  Tripp  . . . 
Atkins  Adams 


E.  Sawin 

Fish  & nuttlestone 

I.  Hitch 

Samuel  Borden 

E.  Sawin 

F It.  Whitwell 

Atkins  Adams 

Nathan  Church 

Atkins  Adams 

E.  Sawin 

do 

L.  Tripp,  jr. 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Asa  Swift 

E.  Sawin 

do 

Warren  Delano 


do. 


Charles  Bates 


G.  Barstow  & Son 


Smalley  

Cary 

Daggett 

Rogers 

Southworth 

Purrington 

Purrington 

Hammond 


do 

do 

Elijah  Willis 

G.  Barstow  & Son 

Joseph  Meigs 

Elijah  Willis  ..  . 
G.  Barstow  & Son 
Noble  E.  Bates  .. 


David  Barker 

Joseph  Congdon 

Charles  A.  Veeder — 

Joseph  C.  Chaso 

Joseph  N.  Plasket 

Tracy 

William  Worth,  2d 

Weeks 

John  Tobey  

Obed  Cat  heart 

Sanford  Wilbur 

Obed  Luce,  jr 

Joseph  McCleave 

William  Plasket 

George  Allen,  2d 

Coleman 

Reuben  Starbuck 

Meader 


Matthew  Crosby  

Nathaniel  Barney 

Gorham  Coffin 

James  Athearn 

Jared  Coffin 


Timothy  Hussey 


James  Athearn 

Levi  Starbuck 

George  Starbuck ! . . 

William  B.  Coffin 

Samuel  B.  Tuck  

George  B.  Upton 

Gorham  Coffin 


Joseph  Starbuck 


Rambler  . . . 

Thule 

Young  Hero 


Ship  . 
. . do  . 
. .do  . 


I'J  d/jar  town,  Mass. 


Champion 
Loan 


Ship 

...do 


3P 

28f 

33! 


Robert  McCleave 

.lames  Coleman 

Georgo  Alley 


Frederick  C.  Sanford  . 

S.  B.  Tuck 

Joseph  Starbuck . 


39f 

26v 


Lawronco Grafton  Norton 

Merchant Abm.  Osborne  . 


Mary 


do  ... 


3 It 


Fisher 


Coffin  & Darrow 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

New  Zealand 


Date — 


a 


<4H 

O 


Aug.  1 
Dec.  15 


c3 

> 

H 

H 

a 


June  20, 1839 
July  1,1840 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

S-. 

® 

a 

m 


Bbls. 

280 

437 


o 


Bbls. 


2,  030 


o 

a 

o 

a 

® 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Bought  from  Dartmouth,  1838. 


S.  A.  and  Ind.. . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 

New  Zealand  .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  and  P.  O . . 
South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

....do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
South  Atlantic. 

. . .do 

ludian Ocean... 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean... 


Mar.  3 
July  9 
July  26 
June  8 
Aug.  9 
June  3 
Oct.  22 
Dec.  2 
July  17 
Nov.  25 
July  19 
Jan.  9 
Sept.  19 
May  27 
Jutie  25 
July  21 
Aug.  12 
Feb.  3 
Sept.  13 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  28 
July  26 
Apr.  30 
June  23 


May  15, 1840 
Feb.  24, 1840 
Mar.  19, 1840 
Oct.  12, 1840 
Apr.  15, 1842 
Mar.  16,  1841 
Jan.  23,  1842 
Aug.  7,  1810 
Aug.  6,1810 
May  9,1841 
Apr.  2, 1840 
June  14, 1811 
July  10, 1840 
May  30, 1841 
July  6, 1841 
June  4, 1840 
Mar.  31, 1840 
Nov.  4,1841 
May  31, 1842 
May  29, 1840 
Feb.  13,1840 
Nov.  7,1839 
Sept.  19, 1839 
June  4,1842 


602 

600 

26 

1,045 

1.  960 

2,  002 

2,  771 

240 

48 

1,  822 
112 
991 
491 
590 
625 
670 
188 
657 
2,  306 
375 
114 
45 


2,  760 


2,24! 
2,  374 


2,  293 
2,  076 

i,  360 
694 
1,  353 
800  . 
1,  330  . 
1,  555 
1,  982 
1,  435  . 


725  . 

1,  971  . 
597  . 

2,  960  . 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1842. 


Bought  from  New  Bedford,  1838. 


Bought  from  Nantucket  1838. 
Tender  to  ship  Arab. 


Atlantic 


July  — 


Indian  Ocean... 

do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantia 

do 

do 

do 


July  3 
June  20 
Apr.  30 
Oct.  20 
Apr.  3 
Sept.  13 
July  22 
June  6 


Oct.  23,1839 


242 


1,350 


May  10,  1839 
Nov.  7,1839 
June  4,1839 
May  27, 1839 
May  16, 1839 
Apr.  16, 1839 


431 

646 

220 


120 

563 

440 


Lost  at  sea,  in  a gale,  March,  1839.  Cap- 
tain, 1st  and  2d  mates,  and  12  men  lost. 

Lost  at  Cocos  Islands  March,  1839. 


pacific  Ocean. . 

do 

do 

do 

— do  

Indian  Ocean.. . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

Shoals 

Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Shoals 


July  4 
June  3 
Apr.  28 
July  16 
Dec.  16 
Sept.  22 
Oct.  19 


J une 10 
June  26 
Nov.  15 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  9 
July  18 


Nov.  15 


Oct.  21,1841 
Dec.  2,1841 
Apr.  5, 1841 
Apr.  17, 1841 
Oct.  15,1842 


2,181 

2, 265 
2,714 
1,580 
1,  832 


9 


52 

310 


Jau.  1, 1841 


2, 209  


Dec.  12, 1841 
May  11,1842 
Apr.  3,1842 
Feb.  7, 1842 
Apr.  27, 1842 
Sept.  13, 1842 
Apr.  2,1842 
Nov.  14, 1838 
July  18,  1842 


2,  176 
1,842 
3,321 
1,  660 
1,370 
1,  676 


27  ' 


96  .... 
512 


I,  387  

Clean 


1,840  


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do 


Dec.  12 
Oct.  19 
J une  27 


Nov.  10,  1842 
Dec.  29, 1841 
Oct.  21,1841 


1,  548 

1,  52C 

2,  501 


Sent  home  90  barrels  sperm. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1838. 

Lost  in  the  Indian  Ocean  February  8, 1839. 

Made  three  trips ; took  one  small  whale. 

Built  1837,  at  Rochester. 

Built  1838,  at  Nantucket. 

David  O.  Bearse,  2d  mate,  died  Sept.  13, 1841. 
Built  1838,  at  Rochester. 


Made  several  voyages ; took  60  bbls.  hump- 
back. 


Built  1838,  at  Rochester. 


New  Zealand. 
Pacific  Ocean. 


May  12 
May  30 


May  12,1841 


3, 100 


Aug.  8 


Sept.  20, 1840 


700 


2, 20  C 


Sent  home  900  sperm ; lost  at  Talcahuano 
August  19, 1841. 


Now  Zealand  . 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessol. 

1 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S3S. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Opnrgo 

Ship 

251 

Brewster 

Charles  P.  Williams 

M orc.nry 

...  do  . . 

305 

Smith  

C.  T.  Stanton 

Thomas  Williams 

. . do  . . . 

340 

Hall 

C.  P.  Williams 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Pleiades 

Bark  . . 

261 

Allen 

M.  S.  F.  Tobey 

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Pocahontas 

Ship  .... 

341 

Dillingham  ... 

Thomas  Bradley 

William  and  Joseph 

Brisr  . 

Cleveland 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Imogeno 

Brin'  . 

Smalley 

James  Smalley 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

Brig  . . . 

190 

Snell 

J.  S.  Barnard .... 

Taunton 

. do 

103 

Cummings 

William  Copgeshnll  . 

William 

. . . do 

107 

Cud  worth 

J.  S.  Barnard 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Preble 

Ship  . 

323 

Eldridge  

Andrew  Breed 

Louisa 

383 

W ooley 

Hezekiah  Chase  & Co 

Ninus 

260 

Ludlow 

Isaiah  Breed 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

£ 

Brunette 

Bark 

200 

Pool 

Elijah  Swift 

Geo.  Washington 

Brig 

180 

Whiteliouse. . . . 

Sanford  Herendeen 

Popmunnett 

Bnrir 

20< 

Nickerson 

John  Robinson 

New  London,  Conn. 

Armata 

Ship 

414 

Peabody  

Abner  Bassett  

Bingham 

do 

37." 

Barniuu 

Benjamin  Brown 

Com.  Perry 

do  . 

270 

Hobrou 

C.  Chew  & Co 

Columbia 

do 

49° 

Smith 

Havens  &.  Smith 

Candace 

do 

310 

Reed  

do 

Chelsea 

do 

3% 

Smith 

do 

Elect  ra 

do 

347 

[,ax 

William  Williams,  jr 

Georgia 

do 

343 

Hall 

Thomas  W.  Williams 

Gen.  Williams 

do 

440 

Hold  ridge  

Williams  &.  Barns 

Hand  

Schooner 

86 

Randall  . ... 

Havens  & Smith 

Indian  Chief  

Ship 

401 

Skinner  

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

John  and  Elizabeth 

. do 

296 

Halsey 

Havens  &.  Smith 

John  .and  Edward 

. do 

318 

Bailey  

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Julius  Caesar 

347 

Molifinn  . 

. . . do  

McDonough 

non  pi 

125 

Tijiwton ... 

Benjamin  Brown 

Pbenix  . E 

Ship 

Superior 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Ann  

Ship 

299 

Marcus  B.  Osborn 

American  

283 

Jp.nnings  .. 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. . . 

A casta  

do 

286 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Camillas 

do 

345 

TJ.ftfrprft 

Charles  T.  Dering 

Concordia 

Tki  rk 

265 

Thomas  Brown 

Columbian 

Ship 

285 

PipTSOTl 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Cadmus 

307 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Fiance 

411 

Ijftwoll 

N.  <fe  G.  Howell 

Fanny 

39  j 

. do 

Gem 

do  . 

326 

Hunttiuf  Cooper  

Henry 

do 

33 

S.  L.  Hommedien 

Hannibal 

do 

311 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. . . 

Hamilton 

do  .. 

C.  T.  Deriug  ..." 

Marcus 

do 

2’53 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Monmouth 

273 

Smith 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean . t 

do 

South  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean... 
Atlantic 


Bay  of  Mexico. 


South  Atlantic. 
Atlantic 


...do 


Indian  Ocean. . 
do 


do 


Date — 


sa 


ci 

OQ 


Oct.  24 
Nov.  1 
May  19 


Oct.  2 


June  16 


Jan.  10 


Ang.  20 
Mar.  23 

June  25 


July  14 
July  11 

July  14 


c$ 

o 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

S-. 

® 

o- 


o 


Feb.  28, 1841 
Sept.  6, 1840 
June  27, 1840 


June  18, 1840 


Sept.  22, 1838 


July  24,  1838 


Oct.  24,1839 
Aug.  30, 1838 

Deo.  19, 1838 


May  26, 1840 


Aug.  7,1840 


Bbls.  Bbls. 
900'  1, 20C 
600  2,  00( 
600  2,451 


303 


1,  42t 


® 

a 

o 

® 


Remark?. 


Lbs. 


Sold  6C0  whale  at  Pernambuco. 


GO 


400 


250 

65 

400 


380 


2on 


1,900 


1.65C 


10,  000 


Sailed  again  October  30, 1838 ; arrived  Au- 
gust 19, 18«9. 


Condemned  at  Mauritius  December,  1839; 
had  1,100  whale. 


Atlanti 
....do 
do 


July  12 
June  20 


Deo.  11,1839 
Mar.  6, 1340 
, 1838 


400  

200  

200  


South  Atlantic 

do 

do  

...  do  

do 

do 

do 

do 


July  6 
June  18 
June  1 
■July  25 
May  22 
Juiio  26 
July  6 
Oct.  28 


Mar.  31, 1840 
May  13, 1839 

—,1839 

May  1, 1C39 
Feb.  14,  1839 
Oct.  10,1339 
Apr.  10, 1340 
July  1,1839 


200 

80 

470 


300 

30 

100 


1,900 
1,720 
530 
3,  700 
1,900 
2,  800 
1,800 
90 


Falk.  Islands  .. 
Indian  Ocean.. . 

...  do  

South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean. . . 
Pacific  Ocean . 
South  Atlantic. 


Nov.  28 
July  28 
Oct’.  1 
Julv  6 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  14 


A ug.  1 
Nov.  — 


Oct.  — 


Oct.  14,1840 
May  23, 1840 
Apr.  5, 1341 
May  14, 1840 
Jan.  11,1340 


400 


150 

650 

100 


2,  300 
300 
2,  600 
800 
2,  300 


7,  000 


, 1839 


Feb.  —,1641 
July  — , 1840 


1,  900  600  

120  2,  880  


Sold  to  Mystic. 


Had  schooner  Amazon  for  tender;  crew 
mutinied. 

Had  Brig  Magellan,  Lax,  for  tender. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Probably  arrived  in  June  or  July,  full. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

...  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

do 

...  do  

do 

do 


July  11 
May  28 
July  6 
Aug.  1 
July  11 
June  14 
June  14 
July  16 
July  — 
July  11 
Juno  23 
July  26 
Aug.  9 
June  9 
July  17 


May  9, 1839 
July  10, 1840 
Aug.  31, 1840 
June  13, 1839 
Oct.  —,1840 
May  15, 1839 
May  15, 1839 
Aug.  17,  1841 
May  9,1839 
July  30,  1839 
May  29, 1839 
July  8, 1840 
May  7,  1840 
Apr.  30, 1839 
May  24, 1339 


30 

400 

200 


300 


700 


600 


100 

160 

50 

75 


970  

1, 100 

1,  700  


1,600 
1,  8C0 
300 
500 
3,  500 


26,  730 


1,000 

1,000 

900 


1,  550 

2,  200 

1,  100 

825 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

183S. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. — Continued. 

Ship  .... 

280 

Parker  

C.  T.  Dering  Ac  Co 

do 

308 

Green 

S.  & H.  Hum  tin  fr  fe  Co 

314 

Tonninc 

L.  D.  Cook 

Panama 

464 

Thomas  E.  Crowell 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Thorn 

. . . do  

299 

Tuttle 

ATnlford  &.  Sleight, 

do 

340 

Sayer 

Tosiah  Donn-lnss 

Ypnnnhnn  . 

...do  .... 

384 

IT  il  l aey  . 

ATnlford  Ar.  Sleight, 

Westport,  Mass. 

Dr.  "Franklin 

Bark 

171 

Erancis 

Job  Davis 

"Rlizahftth  . ... 

Brig 

107 

Sowle .... 

Abner  B.  Coffin  . 

Juno  

do  .... 

165 

Sowlo  .......... 

Abner  B.  Gilford 

YTotipo  . 

...  do  

130 

AT a comber 

Gideon  Davis  

Pros  id  on  t.  

Bark 

187 

Sowle  

Andrew  Hicks 

Mystic,  Conn. 

A or  on  ant, 

Ship 

265 

Mnllorv 

Charles  Mullorv  . 

Gov.  End  cott  

...  do 

298 

Holm  os 

J.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Meteor 

. . do  ... . 

325 

Lester 

do 

Tampico 

Brig  

99 

Bailey 

C.  Mallory 

Uxor 

. . do 

96 

ATc.TTi  nst.ry 

do 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hamilton 

Ship 

359 

Brown 

Samuel  F.  Hurd 

Harvest  

Bark 

Godhee  . 

do 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

Bruce 

Bark . . . 

148 

Brad  fold 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Grand  Turk 

Ship 

324 

Dexter 

James  Rider 

South  Carolina 

do 

302 

Pn.ilnv  . 

do 

Wade 

Bark 

261 

Wilmington,  Del. 

North  America  

Ship 

270 

Simmons  

William  Wheeler 

Creenport,  N.  Y. 

Delta  

Ship 

311 

Oriflin 

II.  & N.  Corwin 

Roanoke  

do  . . . 

251 

Case  

Wiggins  & Parsons 

Seraph  

Brier  

174 

Barns  

Samuel  Laruson  

Washington  

Shi]> 

236 

Wilhnr 

James  Tutliill 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Edward 

274 

* DfUTfftott, 

Seth  G.  Macy 

Huron 

do  . . . . 

290 

Parrott 

Robert  A.  Barnard'. 

Martha 

do 

369 

Whelden  

Alexander  Jenkins 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  

S.  E.  Burrows  

Shibboleth  

Bark 

219 

Smith 

do 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Envoy 

Ship  _ . . 

392 

Ponao 

Amherst  & Everett 

Salem,  Mass. 

Eliza 

Bark  . . 

362 

Pn.dnli  flfh  . . 

James  W.  Cheever 

Emerald  

Ship 

271 

T )(‘Ytor 

S.  C.  Phillips 

Mt.  Wollaston  

do 

30* 

.Fftwott 

John  B.  Osgood 

Statesman 

Bark . . . 

25c 

i Coffin 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

J Ibis. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

pnnt.h  Atlantic, 

July  11 

May  9, 1839 

1,  400 

July  — 

July  18, 1839 

do 

July  25 

May  8, 1840 

120 

2,  380 

do 

June  12 

Apr.  11, 1841 

400 

3,  300 

29,  000 

Pacific.  Ocean 

Oct.  18 

South  Atlantic 

July  26 

Apr.  24, 1839 

58 

350 

do 

July  26 

July  10, 1840 

240 

2,710 

Atlantic 

Sept.  5 

May  13, 1839 

401 

do 

Auer.  28 

May  27'  1839 

212 

do  

Aug.  24 

J une  24,'  1839 

433 

O 

. do 

June  — 

June  12, 1839 

360 

do 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  19'  1839 

383 

South  Seas 

June  18 

Mnr.  31, 1810 

80 

2,  200 

do 

July  11 

Sept.  5, 1839 

1,  300 

. . do  

June  1 

— 1839 

150 

1 800 

Crozettes 

June  — 

Apr.  8, 1839 

100 

South  Atlantic. 

May  15 

Mar.  9'  1839 

300 

South  Atlantic. 

July  6 

May  30,1839 

1,350 

do 

July  28 

June  6,1840 

140 

l'  860 

Atlantic 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  20, 1838 

Indian  Ocean.. 

July  11 

Dec.  10,1839 

130 

2,  470 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  15 

Apr.  15,1842 

1,150 

800 

South  Seas 

Apr.  18 

May  7, 1840 

708 

1,280 

South  Atlantic 

June  1 

Aug.  6, 1839 

2,  400 

South  Atlantic 

July  — 

— , 1839 

do 

July  — 

May  4’  1839 

200 

1 250 

do 

July  — 

Feb.  26,’  1839 

190 

’ 720 

do 

July  — 

May  2, 1839 

200 

1 000 

South  Atlantic 

July  10 

S-pt.  1,1840 

200 

1,  300 

...  do 

Sept.  26 

May  28  1840 

900 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Apr.  23, 1839 

150 

1, 150 

13,  000 

Falk.  Islands  . 

Feb.  14 

Aug.  18,  1639 

1.  450 

South  Atlantic 

Jan.  26 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  18 

Mar  18,1841 

1,000 

2,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  21 

May  9, 1841 

275 

1,  300 

do 

Mav  24 

Feb.  27, 1840 

250 

1 750 

— do 

June  2 

Apr.  17, 1840 

600 

1, 100 

New  Zealand... 

Oct.  26 

Mar.  9, 1842 

1,800 

Remarks. 


Captain  Topping  left  the  ship  and  came 
home  sick. 

Condemned  at  Bay  of  Islands,  July,  1840; 
had  50  sperm,  1,600  whale. 


Had  for  tender  schooner  Plutarch,  81  tons 
Captain  Stevens. 

Elephant-oil. 

Do. 


Put  into  Newport  badly  damaged  by  a 
gale ; sold  to  Fairhaven  1839. 


Sailed  for  the  Indian  Ocean  December  6, 
1839,  and  was  lost  at  Geograph6  Bay, 
July  6,  1840. 


Sold  to  Sag  narbor. 


Sold  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Sold  100  sperm  at  Hobart  Town. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

C 

ta 

cC 

a 

a 

o 

H 

• 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S3S. 

Portland,  Me. 

Ship 

388 

Whinnev 

Caleb  Adams 

Wiscasset,  Me.  * 

Wi sea sset,  

Ship 

380 

S.  B.  Horton 

John  Brooks 

Newport , R.  I. 

Erie 

Ship 

375 

A.  W.  Dennis 

Samuel  Whitohorne  . . . 

Margaret 

...  do 

375 

T.  Wimpenny 

John  Stevens  & Co 

Mftrnanift 

335 

Spencer  Pratt 

Thomas  Bush  . 

Pocahontas 

Brig 

William  Barker 

Samuel  Barker 

Sailor’s  Return  

Schooner 

Smiley  

N.  S.  Ruggles 

Bristol,  R I. 

America 

Bark 

257 

Simmons 

Robert  Rogers 

America  . . 

Ship 

Gov.  Hopkins 

Brin  .... 

111 

Simmons . . 

William  R.  Taylor 

Troy 

. . .do 

156 

King 

Thomas  Church 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Brilliant 

Brig  . .. . 

Smith 

Chariot 

Ship 

355 

Littlefield  

N.  M.  Wheaton  & Co  . . 

Crawford 

Brig 

121 

Luther 

J.  & D.  K.  Luther  . 

Franklin 

Bark .... 

219 

Barton 

Galen 

Ship  _ 

305 

Borden 

Driscol  & Child 

Philip  Tabb 

. . .do  . . . 

405 

Jennoy  

do 

William  Baker 

224 

Sanford 

do 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Elbe 

Ship 

333 

Charles  Waterman  ... 

David  S.  Shearman 

Vermont 

. do 

292 

Kendrick  . 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

James  Munroe 

Brief  . . 

115 

Randall 

Northam  & Fearing 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

Noble  . . . * 

Bark 

274 

Saver  

Ira  B.  Tuthill 

Portsmouth,  N.  IT. 

Ann  Parrv 

Ship 

34- 

Vonngs 

James  Kennard 

1839. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abigail 

Ship 

310 

James  V.  Cox 

C.  W.  Morgan  

Alexander  Barclay 

do 

46.', 

Norton 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Benjamin  Tucker 

34! 

Worth 

Charles  R Tucker 

Brandt 

31C 

T7nzokia,h  A dams 

N.  Loonnrd  Co 

Brighton 

351 

Sho.rmn.Ti 

William  3'.  Russell 

Cambria 

. do 

36-. 

Ray  

James  Arnold 

Chili 

291 

I ).  R.  I )ftln no  . 

N.  Loonnrd  &,  Co 

Coral 

. do 

37( 

.TnniPtt  II  Shcnrmnn 

Gideon  Allen 

Corinthian 

401 

I >nd  dor.lv 

George  Howland 

Condor  

do 

34( 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Copia 

3ir 

Lemuel  Kollock  . 

Cora 

22( 

T.  If.  Bar t loti, 

Charleston  Packet 

Brie ... 

184 

Crane  & French 

Delight 

102 

.Tona.  Mosher 

Draper 

Ship 

291 

Ton.  Dunbar  Co 

Desdemonia 

Bark 

295 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Emerald 

Ship 

359 

Merchant 

Riddell  Sc  Dix 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

a 

o 

rO 

© 

£ 

Bbls. 

mis. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  8 

June  4, 1841 

300 

2,  800 



Pacific  Ocean . . 

Jan.  27 

July  22, 1841 

900 

1,  200 

South  Atlantic. 

May  20 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  13 

Oct,  17,1840 

1,  600 

200 

do 

July  21 

Jan.  4 1842 

2,  400 

North  Atlantic. 

July  10, 1840 

80 

18 

Aug.  — 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  26 

Apr.  26, 1840 

75 

1,  225 

Indian  Ocean... 

Jan.  — 

June  — , 1840 

1,300 

Atlantic 

July  14 

July  1, 1839 

60 

do 

Apr.  6 

July  2,1639 

680 

New  Zealand  .. 

Oct.  16 

— do  

Dec.  6 

Oct.  12.1840 

180 

1,920 

Atlantic 

Apr.  4 

Dec.  11,1839 

350 

Indian  Ocean . . 

July  24 

Aug.  7,1840 

750 

250 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  5 

•Tn tips  94 

1,  700 

do 

July  10 

Apr.  14, 1840 

' 200 

2,  450 

South  Atlantic 

J uly  1 1 

Apr;  19, 1833 

180 

620 

South  Atlantic. 

June  — 

May  20, 1840 

850 

1,  850 

do 

Dec.  5 

Oct.  12,1840 

450 

2, 100 

Atlantic 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  29,1839 

313 





South  Atlantic. 

May  9, 1839 

195 

450 

Indian  Ocean . . 

Aug.  3 

Juno  1,1842 

472 

2,030 

15,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  6,  1843 

1,640 

New  Zealand  .. 

Oct.  8 

Sept,  27,  1841 

4,  500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  16 

Sept.  — , 18 13 

2,  035 

35 

do 

Dec.  20 

Feb.  12,  1843 

500 

110 

800 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  18 

Nov.  24,  1841 

1.  260 

1,  141 

New  Zealand  . . 

May  4 

Oct,  1,  1842 

2,  021 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  14 

Apr.  21, 1843 

2,000 

....do 

June  15 

Sept.  11, 1842 

3,  118 

do 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  7,  1843 

2,  600 

100 

Indian  Ocean. . . 

July  1 1 

June  27, 1841 

910 

1,764 

New  Zealand  . 

Oct.  9 

July  17,  1840 

500 

do 

May  10 

May  12, 1841 

351 

1,514 

Atlantic 

July  12 

June  14, 1840 

loo 

£ 

do  

June  12 

Mav  26, 1840 

281 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  13 

Jan.  23j  1842 

785 

1,304 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  7 

May  — , 1843 

800 

400 

2,400 

— do 

Dec.  25 

May  — , 1843 

1,746 

Remarks. 


Sold  600  whale  at  Bahia;  sold  to  Sag 
Harbor. 


Lost  at  Chatham  Island,  1841 ; oil  saved, 
(1,100  whale.) 


Lost  October  11, 1838,  on  Cape  Saint  Roque. 


Lost  in  Poverty  Bav,  New  Zealand. 

Sailed  first,  March  10;  struck  by  lightning; 
returned  the  second  time  in  July,  dam- 
aged in  a gale. 


Returned  July  6, 1839,  leaky,  having  landed 
60  sperm  at  Western  islands.  Sailed 
again  July  28. 

Unloaded  at  Bremen. 


Returned  in  consequence  of  a mutiny. 


23 
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Tabic  shouting  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1839. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Emma 

Bark  . . . 

24C 

Equator 

.do 

263 

Frs.  Henrietta 

Ship 

407 

Frances 

..do  .... 

348 

Franklin 

Bark  . . . 

218 

Franklin 

Ship  . . . 

333 

Golconda 

...  do 

331 

George 

. . . do 

273 

George  Porter 

. . do 

285 

Good  Return 

. . do 

376 

Gen.  Pike 

...  do 

313 

Golconda,  2d 

. . .do  ... 

35<t 

Hope 

. do  ... 

295 

Hope,  2d 

Bark  . . . 

18G 

Hercules 

Ship  . . . 

335 

Ilydaspe  

. . do  . . . 

313 

Huntress. 

...  do 

391 

Honqua 

. . . do 

339 

Iris 

...do  ... 

311 

Isaac  Howland 

. . do  ... 

399 

Julian 

...do  .. 

356 

295 

John  Howland 

...  do  ... . 

377 

John  Adams 

. . . do  . . . 

268 

James 

. do  

278 

Jasper  

Bark  . .. 

223 

Juno 

Brig  ... 

123 

Lucas 

Ship  . . . 

281 

Laurel 

Brig 

1 19 

Messenger  

Ship  .. 

277 

M ary 

...do  .... 

287 

Minerva 

. . do  . . . 

408 

Mayflower 

. .do  ... 

350 

Milton 

. do  . . . 

38r 

Minerva 

Bai  k . . . 

195 

Montpelier 

Ship  ... 

320 

Nyo 

. do 

211 

Octavia  

. . do 

257 

Plienix 

. do  . . . 

423 

Pacific,  2d 

. . do 

332 

Parker 

. .do  ... 

406 

Pioneer  

Bark  . . . 

231 

Phocion 

Ship  . . . 

265 

Roman 

375 

Rajah 

Rnrk 

250 

Roscoe 

. . do  ... 

235 

Stepbania 

Ship  . . . 

315 

Selma 

2(59 

St.  George 

...do  ... 

408 

St.  Peter 

. . do 

2(57 

Timoloou 

340 

William  and  Eliza  . 

321 

William  Thompson 

. . .do 

495 

William  Botch 

. .do  . . 

290 

Winslow 

. do 

263 

Zoroaster  

Brig  ... 

159 

Zejihyr 

Ship  . . . 

361 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ansell  Gibbs 

Ship  ... 

319 

A mazon 

. do  . . . 

318 

Bruce  

Bark 

148 

Columbus 

Ship  — 

382 

Captain. 


Davis 

Fisher  

William  II.  Reynard. 
Stephen  C.  Christian. 

William  E.  But.’e 

Howland 

Edward  Howland,  2d. 
Lake 

Luce 

Taber 

Little 

Smith 

Robinson 

Davis  

H.  II.  Iiicketson 

Hathaway 

Hull 

West 

Gideon  B.  Spooner  . . . 

Swain 

nawes 

Holt 

Whitfield 

Baker 

Taber  

Sanford 

Pease  

Severance 

Smith 

Kendrick 

Hiram  Nickerson 

Moses  Samson 

Henry  Colt 

Robert  Tuckerman  . . . 

Warren  Howland 

Cary 

Ezra  Smith 

Manchester  ... 

Squire  Sanford 

Collius 

Prince  Sherman 


Hillman 

Smith 

Smith 

West,  

George  H.  Clark 

Warren  N.  Bourne 

Willeox 

Fisher 

William  H.  Mosher  . .. 
Baylies 

Samuel  F.  Rogers 

Doane  

Rudolplms  Toby 

Grinnell  

King 

Abraham  Gardner  . . . 


West 

Smith  .... 
Reynolds 
Fish 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Lawrence  Grinnell 

John  A.  Staudish 

C.  W.  Morgan 

James  Arnold 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  . . 

A bm.  H.  Howland 

George  Howland 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Riddell  &Dix 

Henry  Taber 

Oliver  Crocker 

William  H.  Stowell  .... 

William  T.  Russell 

E.  Dunbar  & Co 

Jireli  Perry  

Randall  & Haskell 

A'frod  Gibbs  & Co 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Edward  C.  Jones 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

Hathaway  & Luce 

George  Howland 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Jireli  Perry. 

T.  &.  A.  K.  Nye 

Alexander  Gibbs 

A.  H.  Seatury  &.  Bro. . . 

Tobey  & Ricketsou 

I H.  Bartlett 

J.  R.  Thornton 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

William  Gifford  

Randall  & Haskell 

Henry  Taber  &.  Co 

Charles  R Tucker 

Walter  Spooner 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Gideon  Allen 

J.  A.  Parker 

Andrew  Robeson 

J.  A.  Parker  & Sou 


C.  W.  Morgan  

Palmer  & Coggeshall  . .. 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Jonn.  Bourne,  jr 

Richard  A.  Palmer 

A.  H.  Sealmry  & Bro 
George  O.  Crocker  &.  Co 

Bryant  &.  Perry 

J.  Dunbar  & Co 

James  Arnold 

Jireh  Perry 

John  Coggeshall 

S.  Rodman,  jr 

A.  H.  Sealmry 

Alexander  Gibbs 


Gibbs  <fc  Jenney 
Nathan  Church. 
M.  0.  Bradford  . . 
Gibbs  & Jenney 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Bbls. 

Aug.  18 

Oct,  18,1840 

334 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  2 

Apr.  — , 1840 

871 

do 

Aug.  4 

Fob.  10,1843 

1,700 

do 

Dec.  22 

Aug.  2,  1843 

1,  77 1 

do  

J uly  9 

Mav  13, 1843 

779 

New  Zealand  . . 

Apr.  16 

Feb.  28j  1841 

427 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Dec.  5 

June  17,  1843 

1,  266 

do  

Dec.  26 

May  2, 1843 

l,  387 

do 

Nov.  8 

July  3,1843 

1,  40(r 

New  Zealand  . . 

May  30 

Aug.  16, 1841 

215 

do 

May  4 

Mar.  1, 1841 

653 

do 

May  4 

Apr.  9,1841 

18C 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

July  1 1 

May  28, 1841 

600 

Atlantic  

July  11 

Nov.  29,  1840 

910 

Now  Zealand  . . 

Aug.  14 

Dec.  15,1841 

805 

South  Atlantic 

Mar.  24 

Sept,  18, 1840 

444 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Oct.  25 

June  26,  1841 

551 

...do 

Julv  8 

Apr.  6, 1841 

689 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  15 

May  27,  1843 

1,595 

. . do 

May  30 

Apr.  23, 1843 

2,461 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  21,  1841 

635 

New  Zealand  .. 

May  31 

Mar.  28,  1841 

330 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  31 

May  7, 1843 

2,  701 

New  Zealand  . . 

June  2 

Apr.  27, 1841 

1,  221 

do 

May  15 

Apr.  21, 1841 

332 

New  Holland  . . 

.June  17 

June  3,  1840 

1 9 1 

Atlantic 

June 22 

June  24,  1840 

40 

New  Zealand  . . 

Sept.  17 

Apr.  15, 1842 

250 

Atlantic 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  31,  1840 

215 

South  Atlantic 

Sept.  17 

May  1,  1841 

425 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  24 

Apr.  5,  1842 

530 

. . . do 

Oct.  — 

Sept.  10,  1842 

150 

New  Zealand  . . 

July  10 

May  23, 1841 

965 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  11 

Mar.  26, 1842 

604 

Atlantic 

May  1 i 

May  5, 1840 

007 

New  Zealand  .. 

Sept.  21 

Oct.  19,1841 

750 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  18 

May  14, 1844 

30 

South  Atlantic 

May  30 

Ma'y  28, 1841 

49 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  29 

May  29,  1842 

3,  039 

do 

N ov.  3 

May  31, 1842 

897 

do 

A 11  or.  26 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  6 

May  26, 1842 

491 

South  Atlantic 

June  13 

June  27, 1841 

295 

and  Ind. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  2 

Dec.  22, 1842 

2,702 

New  Zealand  . . 

Juno  8 

May  26, 1841 

502 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  6 

Mar.  28, 1842 

426 

do 

July  18 

Oct.  9,1641 

916 

Now  Zealand  . . 

June  4 

Apr.  19,  1841 

196 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  3 

Mar.  31,  1843 

2,  322 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  19 

May  27, 1842 

341 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  17 

July  29, 1843 

1,902 

do 

Oct.  21 

June  24, 1844 

800 

do 

Apr.  21 

Feb.  25,1842 

1,685 

...do 

June  30 

Nov.  27,  1842 

1, 185 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

•Tuly  14 

May  5,1840 

420 

Atlantic 

Oct.  10 

Oct,  28,1640 

378 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June 29 

Mar.  19, 1843 

2,  200 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  17 

Sept,  10, 1842 

2,  530 

Indian  Ocean  . 

June  10 

May  28, 1841 

343 

Atlantic 

Apr.  7 

Aug.  6,  1840 

302 

Now  Zealand  .. 

May  7 

June  9, 1841 

900 

o 

n 


BUs. 


1.  420 
15 


1,  800 


3, 130 

2,  150 

3,  120 
1,300 

16 
1,  813 


2,  604 
2,  293 
55 
19 
2,  295 
2, 172 


a> 

a 

o 

■i 


Lbs. 


11,  500 


8,  400 


003 
1,  002 
1, 123 
20 
1,550 
10 
65 
1,  840 
1,050 
1,  400 

1,  740 

2 

1,550 

983 

2,  126 

31 

934 


16,  000 


18,  000 


827 
1,  30J 


1,  672 
830 
1,390 
1,370 


1,634 


682 
2,  060 


1,876 

16 

2.  600 


8,  000 


7,  500 


31,  643 


Remarks. 


First  mate,  Samuel  Waggoner,  died  No- 
vember, 1841. 


Bought  from  Bristol. 


Captain,  mate,  and  four  men  died  on  voyage. 


Captain  Sherman’s  boat  was  stove  by  a 
whale  and  ho  was  drowned,  1841.  Ship 
lost  on  Ocean  Island  September  24, 1842; 
mate,  H.  Kelly,  and  three  men  lost.  Had 
2,000  sperm  and  1,000  whale;  all  lost. 

Returned  August  10,  1839,  leaky.  Sailed 
again  September  8,  Collins,  master. 


Marshall  B.  Caldwell,  third  mate,  died  No- 
vember, 1842. 

Shipped  home  about  2,300  whale. 


Bought  from  East  Haddam,  1839. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  -vessel. 


1S39. 

Fuirhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Draco Bark. 

Friendship. Ship 

Gen.  Scott do 

Heroine ...  do 

Harvest Bark . 

Jasper Ship  . 


Class. 


Leonidas 


.do 


® 

w 

a 

a 

o 

H 


Lagrange - 

Bark 

Ship 

. . do 

Marcia  ... 

Sarah  Francis 

Rochester,  Mass. 

Chase 

Brig  .... 

Lagrange 

Mattapoisett 

Orion 

Pearl 

do 

Richard  Henry 

Bark. . . 

Ship 

Brig 

Shylock 

Sarah  

Solon 

Two  Sisters 

. . do  . . 

Volant 

Bark . . . 
Brig  .... 

Ship 

Willis 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlantic 

Baltic .......... 

Barclay 

Catharine 

...  do 

Comet 

Sch  oner 
Ship 

Columbus 

Constitution 

Congress 

Dromo 

Brip- 

Henry  Clay 

Ship 

Montano 

Mary 

Mount  Vernon 

Orbit. 

Ploughboy  

Primrose 

Schooner 
Ship 

Peru 

Richard  Mitchell 

Sarah  

Spartan 

Statira 

Tyleston 

Schooner 

Telescope 

Zone 

Ship 

257 

366 

333 

337 

314 
360 

243 

335 

280 

315 
301 


153 

170 
150 

99 

157 

173 

278 

171 
129 
122 
210 
164 


321 

410 

301 

384 


344 

318 

339 


385 

365 

369 

384 

351 

391 

90 

257 


385 


333 

346 

111 


70 


Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Pay 

A.  D.  Stoddard 

Taber . . 

Gibbs  Jemmy 

Fnsd  i ok  . . 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Smith  _ 

Nathan  ( h n re.h 

Fisher 

J.ohftz  Dolano  jr  _ 

Tjftfivit.fi 

Atkins  A do  ms.  _ 

Sfiownrfi 

.Tenney  A*.  Tripp  . 

MnRea  Howland  

Gibbs  & Jenney  ........ 

Tfihftr  . 

Atkina  Adams  

Edward  P.  Mosher 

E.  Sawin 

Dn.cro’fttifi  _ _ 

do 

G Barstow  Ar.  Son  

Tv  i drip  11 

Elijah  Willis 

.Tea  Meiers 

Snow 

Elijah  Willis 

J S.  Bates 

Ellis 

G.  Barstow  & Son 

Taber 

S.  C.  Luce 

Pnrrington 

G.  Barstow  & Son 

Wine 

Noble  E.  Bates 

TT  n.m  monel 

do  

J.  S.  Bates 

llondry  _ 

R.  L.  Barstow 

GftOrrfft  G TToftcr  . 

Daniel  Jones 

John  ,T.  Gardner 

John  H.  Shaw 

Rftiihon  Parnfty 

Grilliu  Barney 

.Tohn  Thrown 

Chris.  Wyer 

GofTin 

William  B.  Gardner. . . 

It.  Mitchell  & Sons 

Ohft.rl  "R 3 m fulfill 

C.  G.  & 11.  Coffin 

#T oh  n Pifiman  . _ 

Philip  H.  Folger 

r.n.wrevnftft 

Benjamin  C.  Sayer 

Chris.  Wyer 

Reuben  Chase 

Barker  & Atliearn 

Thomas  Coffin,  2d 

Daniel  Jones 

J.  H.  Shaw 

P.  H.  Folger 

ATnsft<*  Prawn  . . 

Val.  nussoy  & Bro 

Gnrr 

David  Joy 

William  TL  Gardner  . . 

R.  Mitchell  & Sons 

William  Upham 

George  B.  Elkins 

Daniel  Jones 

Barzillai  T.  Folger 

Samuel  B.  Tuck 

David  Thain 

Fred.  A.  Chase ...... 

Edwin  Hiller 

James  Athoarn 

* The  “ camels”  were  practically  a floating  dock,  -with  a very  light  draught,  propelled  by  steam.  They 
with  water.  The  vessel  to  be  transported  over  the  “bar”  was  received  within  the  suitably-formed 
together,  the  water  pumped  out,  and  the  loaded  ship  carried  into  or  out  of  the  harbor,  as  was  desired, 
the  south  beach  of  the  harbor,  until  time  and  the  elements  left  nothing  to  show  that  it  had  ever 
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sailing  from  American  ports—  Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


feb 

n 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
New  Zealand  . . 

...  do 

do 


Aug.  28 
Juno  29 
May  22 
June25 
Juno 23 
Sept.  17 


Bbls. 


Bbls. 


Lbs. 


June  12, 1843 
Nov.  3,1841 
June  18, 1843 
Feb.  14,1841 
July  2, 1841 


1,000 

519 

910 

93 

811 


2, 152 


2,  483 
1,330 


do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

New  Zealand  .. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  10 
July  31 
Aug.  4 
Dec.  13 


Nov.  8,1842 
July  4, 1843 
Mar.  23, 1841 

, 1841 

Oct.  18,1843 


1, 530  157 

1,  850  

290  1,845 


1,613 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1843. 


Bought  from  Newport. 

Condemned  at  Talcabuano  May,  1841. 
Bought  from  Newburyport. 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . . 


"UK"' 

Juno  30 
July  14 
June  23 
July  4 
Aug.  17 


Oct.  23,1840 
June  21, 1840 
Dec.  14,1840 


June  24, 1840 
Aug.  18, 1840 


130 

300 


New  Zealaud  . . 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 
Atlantic 


May  26 
July  7 
May  17 
July  30 
Oct.  18 
•June  16 


July  13, 1840 
June  2, 1840 
Mar.  27, 1840 


500 

200 

500 

120 


Aug.  28, 1840 


475 


Abandoned  at  sea,  1841. 


Lost  at  Porto  Rico,  March  22,  1840. 

Captain  Ellis  was  killed  by  a whale  July 
24, 1840. 

Lost  at  Feejee  Islands,  1840. 


Bought  from  Boston  1839. 

Condemned  at  St.  Helena  February,  1841. 


Pacific  Ocean. 

May  12 

do 

Aug.  17 

do 

Dec.  10 

....do  

May  8 

Atlantic 

Aug.  3 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  25 

do 

July  21 

do 

Aug.  27 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Dec.  17 

do 

July  20 

....do 

Sept.  10 

...  do 

Oct.  31 

do 

Aug.  10 

do 

June  27 

Atlantic 

Apr.  17 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  11 

do 

July  17 

do 

July  14 

do 

Oct.  17 

do  . 

Nov.  10 

Atlantic 

May  9 

May  11, 1843 
Apr.  6, 1843 
Aug.  12, 1843 
June  23, 1843 


Aug.  29, 1839 
Apr.  28, 1843 
May  31, 1842 
June  18,  1843 
Dec.  29,1839 

Feb.  27,  1844 
July  7,  1841 
July  14,  1843 


1,255 
2,  007 

95 

323 

818 

2 

650 

270 

Clean 
1, 180 
2, 167 
1,298 



20 

50 

...1. 

1,  946 
236 
1,  443 


5 

2, 156 


June  23, 1844 


2, 877 


May  15, 1843 
June  4, 1840 
Oct.  13,1842 


747  700  . 

200  25  . 

1,  340  


May  11,1843  1,078 

July  15, 1843  2,  646 


Mar.  23, 1843 
May  29, 1843 
June  7,1839 


1,  903 

2,  703 


18 


— do 

Pacific  Ocean . 


June  6 
May  19 


Sept.  4,1839 
May  8, 1843 


100 


2,061 


Sold  to  Fairhaven,  1843. 

Captain  Brown  died  in  his  boat,  fast  to  a 
whale.  Sold  to  New  London. 

Sold  to  New  London. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Reported  late  in  1839  with  200  sperm  ; con- 
demned, 1840. 

Built  1839,  at  Rochester. 

Second  mate,  Thomas  M.  Gardner,  lost 
April,  1843. 

Lost  near  Payta;  had  1.200  sperm  ; saved 
600  sperm,  and  sold  it  for  §3,900. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1843. 

The  first  ship  brought  over  the  bar  by  the 
“camels.”*  Bells  were  rung,  guns  fired, 
and  a great  concourse  of  citizens  greeted 
her  arrival. 

The  Sarah  arrived  at  New  York  and  sailed 
from  there  in  1843. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1843. 

Tyleston  built  at  Nobleborough,  Me.,  1836; 
sailed  again  July  24, 1839  ; arrived  June 
10,  1840,  with  200  sperm. 

Telescope  sailed  again  December  10,  1839; 
arrived  Juno  17, 1840,  with  90  whale. 


were  made  in  two  sections,  which  opened  and  were  sunk  by  means  of  chambers  which  were  flooded 
space  of  this  dock,  and  securely  fastened  to  prevent  any  strain  on  her  hull.  The  sections  were  brought 
The  timbers  of  this  structure  that  at  one  time  promised  so  much  for  Nantucket  lay  for  some  yeais~on 
existed. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

l 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

ISSih 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Atbalia 

Ship 

105 

Sprague . . . 

•Tosfiph  TVT^yhpiw 

Almira, 

...  do 

365 

Tobey 

George  and  Mary 

. . do 

351 

Collin 

do  . . 

Splendid 

. . . do  . . . 

395 

Coffin 

do  . . 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Triton 

Ship 

312 

Russell 

James  Bartlett 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Gold  Hunter 

Ship  . . . . 

281 

Estes 

Nathan  Thirfee 

Ganges  

...  do  ... 

380 

Wood 

John  Eddv 

Pantheon  

Bark... 

284 

Pell 

do  ‘ 

Panama 

Ship 

253 

Cummings  . . 

J.  S.  Barnard 

William 

Brig 

10? 

Sanford  . . 

Hiram  Bliss 

Salem]  Mass. 

Malay 

Bark . . . 

208 

Barnard. . 

s.  c.  Phillips 

Palestine 

...  do  . . 

249 

Crimblish 

Nathanifd  W^Mt.on 

Reaper 

...  do  .... 

230 

Neal 

John  B.  Osgood 

Samuel  Wright 

Ship  . 

372 

Coffin  

do 

Sapphire 

...  do  . 

380 

Cartwright 

S.  C.  Phillips 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Canova 

Ship 

343 

Saunders 

Child  & Mauran 

Magnet 

. . do 

355 

Champlin 

Joseph  Smith  

Miles 

. . . do 

242 

Downes 

John  R.  Wheaton  

North  America 

288 

Mosher 

Drisco)  <fc  Child 

llosalie  . 

. . .do 

323 

Eddy  

Joseph  Smith  jr.  $r.  Cn 

Triton  

. . . do  . . 

345 

Bowen 

S.  P.  Child  . 

Wm  Baker 

224 

Bowen 

Driscol  & Child 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Corinthian 

Ship  .. 

503 

Heath 

William  n.  D’ Wolf  . .. 

Gov.  Hopkins 

. . .do 

111 

Davis 

W.  II.  Taylor 

Troy  

Brig 

150 

Lake 

Thomas  Church 

Nr  w London,  Conn. 

Ann.  Maria 

Ship 

308 

Middleton 

Thomas  W.  Williams 

Amazon . 

Schooner 

71 

Boebo 

Hayens  & Smith 

Boston 

Ship 

201 

Pendleton 

I.  Lawrence 

Connecticut, 

..  do 

398 

Crocker  

T.  W.  Williams 

Com.  Perry 

. . do  . . 

Columbus 

Rr ' «■ 

153 

Holt 

Williams  & Barns 

Clematis 

Ship 

311 

Bailey 

do 

Chelsea 

. . do 

390 

Smith 

Havens  &.  Smith 

Flora  

338 

Fitch 

N.  <fc  W.  W.  Billings  .... 

Friends .» 

. do 

403 

Brown  . 

Beniamin  Brown 

Georgia 

. do 

343! 

Peabody  

T.  W.  Williams  A 

George 

. do 

290 

Dustan 

L.  A lion 

Jones  . .' 

do 

33(5  j 

(rTfiftTI 

T.  W.  Williams 

Jason  

. do 

335I 

Chester 

E.  M.  Erink  & Co 

Julius  Cmsar 

. . . do  . . 

347 

Mentor 

. . do  . . 

400 

3881 

Baker. .. 

Benjamin  Brown 

North  America  

. do  . . . 

Richards 

T.  W.  Williams 

Neptune 

. do 

285' 

do 

Pacific 

Schooner 

90 

Havens  

navens  <fc  Smith 

Palladium •_ _ . 

Ship  . 

342 

Prentiss  

E.  M.  Frink  & Co 

IStonington 

. . do 

351 

Rice 

Williams  & Barns 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Acasta 

Ship 

330 

Kwftin  - 

C.  P.  Williams 

Corvo 

349 

Pendleton 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

a 

o 

rO 

o 

p— » 

C3 

-a 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbl.s. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

May  8 

Mar.  11, 1840 

450 

... 

...... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  9 

Jan.  1,  1843 

2,  200 

. . do 

Aug.  31 

Apr.  — , 1843 

1,  900 

60 

do 

Dec.  24 

July  24, 1843 

2,  300 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  27 

Nov.  12, 1842 

2, 100 

New  Zealand  . 

Juno  5 

Sept.  11, 184  J 

340 

1,560 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Nov.  9 

do  

Aug.  7 

July  12, 1842 

1,450 

1,  100 

South  Atlantic 

Dec.  19 

Sept.  11, 1841 

450 

190 

Atlantic 

Jan.  28 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  3 

Jan.  20, 1842 

1,  300 

do 

May  18 

Oct.  16, 1842 

1,  700 

do 

Aim.  17 

Sept.  13, 1842 

1,  000 

do 

May  4 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  17,  1842 

800 

1,  200 

New  Zealand  . 

Oct.  20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  27 

Mar.  — , 1843 

1,200 

1, 160 

12,  800 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  1 

South  Atlantic 

July  22 

June  17,  1841 

700 

300 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  6 

Apr.  1,1841 

300 

1,700 

do 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  2,  1841 

2t;0 

2,  000 

South  Atlantic 

July  5 

May  28, 1841 

450 

800 

— 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  23 

May  13, 1842 

300 

2,  400 

22,  000 

Atlantic 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  1, 1830 

160 

— do 

Nov.  12 

June  22, 1840 

600 





South  Atlantic. 

May  29 

Mar.  5,1841 

70 

2, 130 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  31 

South  Seas 

May  22 

May  23,  1840 

160 

1,  600 

- do  

June  10 

May  5,1840 

175 

1,  750 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  — 

June  — , 1840 

500 

2,  000 

South  Atlantic. 

Apr.  16 

May  26, 1840 

450 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J une  26 

July  6,  1840 

150 

2,  450 

South  Atlantic 

Nov.  28 

Aug.  21,  1840 

2,  700 

Patagonia  ... 

May  19 

July  9,  1840 

1,  250 

2,  0.  0 

14,  000 

New  Zealand  . 

J uly  22 

Feb.  14, 1841 

50 

2,  800 

do 

May  12,  1841 

240 

700 

South  Atlantic 

May  11 

Patagonia 

Mar.  4 

Jan.  10,  1841 

1,  200 

South  Pacific  .. 

Aug.  10 

May  28,  1841 

200 

2,  300 

South  Atlantic 

Sept,  — 

June  22, 1840 

400 

2,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  19 

Mar.  28,  1841 

140 

3, 160 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Oct.  20 

Juno  20,  1842 

South  Seas 

May  29 

July  9, 1840 

130 

2,  000 

do 

Nov.  ft 

Fob.  4 1841 

25 

550 

— do 

July  13 

Apr.  19,  1841 

600 

1 600 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  4 

July  9,1840 

130 

2,  COO 

IS,  000 

South  Seas 

May  10 

do 

Dec.  11 

Feb.  6, 1842 

300 

1.700 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  London. 


Burned  at  Talcahuano  April,  1840. 

Bought  from  Nantucket. 

Sold  150  sperm ; condemned  at  St.  Thomas 
January  15, 1840. 


Captain  and  first  mate  (George  Coffin)  died 
1841;  wrecked  after  this  voyage;  built  1835. 

Lost  on  Now  Holland  July  8, 1840. 
Foundered  at  sea  after  this  voyage ; bound 
to  Mobile. 

Condemned  at  Rio  September,  1841 ; had 
2,650  whale. 

Returned  in  December,  damaged  by  a gale. 
Condemned  atMozambique  September,  1841. 
Lost  several  of  the  crew  by  scurvy. 


Captain  Beebe  and  boat's  crew  lost  at  the 
Aucklands  1840  ; tender  to  the  Chelsea; 
no  report  of  return. 


Returned  onc6;  sailed  again  December  10. 


Lost  on  Amsterdam  Island  August,  1839. 


Foundered  at  sea  September,  1840;  crew 
picked  up  by  the  Java,  F.  H. ; had  700 
sperm  and  1,600  whale  on  board. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


V 

Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

• 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S3‘J. 

Stoningtnn,  Conn. — Continued. 

Caledonia 

Ship 

Brig 

416 

Hancox 

ITenry 

93 

Pendleton 

C.  T.  Stanton 

Philetus - 

Ship 

Brig 

278 

Brewster 

F.  Faxon  jr.  Co 

Rebecca  (Troves 

129 

Barnum 

C.  P.  Williams 

Wilmington , Del. 

Jefferson 

Ship 

...  do 

396 

Baker  

William  "WlmolAr 

Lucy  Ann  

309 

Cox  ........ 

do 

Superior 

...  do 

275 

Crocker 

- . do 

Hudson,  N.  T. 

Amprifta  

Ship 

464 

Topkam .. 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co 

do  . 

Alev.  Mansfield _ 

320 

Douglass 

Helvetia  . 

333 

— — Gardner 

do 

Martha 

369 

Whelden . . 

A loxandor  .Tonhjns 

Sag  Harbor,  N,  Y. 

Ann 

Ship  ... 

299 

E.  n.  Curry 

Marcus  B.  Osborn 

Arabella ... 

367 

John  Bishop,  jr 

N.  & G.  Howell . . 

Cam  ill  ii  a . . 

345 

Howes 

Charles  T.  Poring 

Columbia 

285 

L.  B.  Edwards 

Luther  D.  Cook  

Cadmus 

307 

Henry  Nickerson,  jr. . . 
Edw’d  M.  Baker 

Mulford  & Sleight  .. 

Daniel  Webster 

397 

E.  Mulford 

Franklin  . . 

391 

David  Youngs 

C.  T.  Dering  .. 

Fanny. 

... do  

391 

S.  W.  Edwards 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Gom  

. . .do. 

326 

Worth 

Huntting  Cooper 

Hamilton  2d 

455 

D.  Hand 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Hudson 

368 

Samuel  Dennison 

L.  D.  Cook 

Marcus 

...do  .... 

263 

Glover  ... 

S.  & N.  Howell 

Monmouth 

...  do 

273 

Benuett 

Neptune  

...  do 

338 

S.  H.  Sleight 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co  .. 
C.  T.  Dering  & Co 

Nimrod 

280 

Parker 

( Jntario 

...  do 

368 

— Green 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co  .. 

Portland 

292 

William  H.  Payne 

do 

Romulus 

. . do 

233 

Fordkam 

Mulford  & Howell 

TIi  os.  Picks  son 

454 

W.  S.  Havens 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Thames  

414 

Jero.  W.  Hedges 

Thomas  Brorcn 

Washington 

340 

William  Osborn 

Josiah  Douglass 

New  Suffolk , N.  Y. 
Noblo  ... 

Bark 

274 

— — Sayer 

Ira  B.  Tuthill 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Inga 

Brig  .... 
...  do 

169 

Cud  worth 

M.  S.  F.  Toboy 

Moruliftn 

73 

Ricketson 

do 

Somerset,  Mass. 

Pilfrri  in 

. . .do 

137 

Collins 

Wheaton  Luther 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Atlantic 

Ship 

291 

Samuel  n.  Ford 

Hamilton  

359 

Rrown 

Samuel  F.  Hurd 

Harvest 

. . .do 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Bingham 

Ship.... 
. . .do  . 

375 

Charles  Mallory 

Blacksfono  

258 

296 

Silas  Beebe 

Gov.  Endicott 

. . . do  .... 

Mo.Kinstrv 

J.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Meteor 

. . . do 

325 

do 

Tampico 

Brig  .... 
. _ _ do 

!!'l 

C.  Mallory 

Uxor 

96 

do 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Bayard 

Ship 

339 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Delta 

314 

Pn,yno 

n.  & N.  Corwin 

Roanoke | 

Bark 

251 

Case 

Wiggins  & Parsons 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


New  Zealand  . . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
...do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


South  Seas 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

South  Seas 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

South  Seas 

do 

South  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

South  Seas 

do 


South  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 
do 


Atlantic 


South  Seas 

South  Atlantic. 


Sonfh  Atlantic. 

do 

do 

do 

....do  

do 


South  Atlantic 

do 

.--.do 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

ti 

r— « 

c3 

I 

© 

a 

o 

> 

c 

o 

• r— « 

a 

GO 

• r—< 

U 

u 

c3 

£ 

L* 

© 

© 

13 

O 

15 

O 

O 

04 

m 

k. 

£ 

I!  bis 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

July  6 

Mar.  23, 1841 

300 

2,  90(1 



July  0 

May  8,1840 

3QC 



July  10 

Feb.  28,1841 

1,800 

.. 

July  15 

June  7, 1840 

650 



Sept.  17 

Oct.  23,1841 

1,700 

1,100 

July  20 

June  24, 1841 

400 

1,  200 

Oct.  7 
Sept.  19 

Dec.  21, 1841 
Jan.  5,1842 

600 

1,  000 

2,  600 

July  24 

Oct.  4 

Apr.  26, 1842 

460 

2,  000 

July  30 

Mar.  5, 1841 

300 

2,  800 

Aug.  25 

May  12, 1841 

450 

1,750 

14,  640 

July  30 

June  14, 1841 

200 

2,  200 

16,  200 

Aug.  7 

July  9,  1840 

200 

1,  450 

July  14 

Apr.  2,  1841 

60 

2,  350 

25,  207 

June  24 

Sept.  24,  1841 

553 

1.  473 

12,  000 

May  30 

Apr.  19, 1841 

400 

2,  700 

26,  271 

July  17 

Apr.  14,1841 

250 

2,  800 

20,  246 

July  14 

Mar.  8, 1841 

100 

3, 100 

25,  500 

Sept.  9 

July  15, 1840 

280 

1,970 

June  17 

Oct.  11,1840 

300 

2,  600 

Aug.  1 

July  23, 1841 

330 

15,  858 

July  1 

May  3, 1840 

370 

850 

July  27 

May  3,1840 

90 

1,  200 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  6, 1841 

2,  700 
1,  200 

22,  206 

Aug.  7 

May  29, 1840 

200 

Sept.  17 

May  15,  1*10 

2,  350 

June  13 

May  14,  1841 

350 

2, 100 

16,  200 

May  30 

May  26, 1840 

130 

1,  170 

July  26 

Mar.  26, 1841 

360 

4,  000 

38,  000 

May  30 

Apr.  3,1841 

150 

3,  140 

26,  884 

July  0 

Mar.  5,1841 

85 

2,  500 

22,  214 

June  12 

May  14, 1840 

70 

530 

June  17 

Jan.  9, 1840 

720 

Oct.  1 

July  27, 1840 

Dec.  11,1839 
Oct.  24,1840 

60 

40 

Dec.  19 

300 

20 

Juno  19 

July  2,1840 

450 

1,  050 

Sept.  26 

May  28, 1841 

300 

2,  000 

July  — 

June  — , 1840 

140 

1,  860 

June  26 

May  14, 1840 

488 

1,075 

May  21 
Dec.  1 

Jan.  3, 1841 

200 

1,600 

Aug.  7 

June  22, 1840 

200 

1,  500 

June  20 

Mar.  6, 1840 

550 

600 

July  10 

, 1840 

July  — 

June  — , 1840 

1,100 

July  15 

May  29,1841 

375 

1,  650 

12,  484 

July  12 

J une  15, 1840 

140 

960 

Remarks. 


Elephant-oil. 

Do. 

Bought  from  Baltimore,  1839. 

Captain  died  at  Cocus  Island  September  4, 
1841 ; sold  to  Sag  Harbor. 

Sold  to  Stonington,  1842. 

Condemned  at  Tahita,  August,  1840.  Sent 
oil  home;  had  about  75  sperm,  800  whale. 
Sold  to  New  London,  1842. 


Sold  1,750  whale. 

Bought  from  Newburgh. 
Bought  from  Newport. 


Returned,  having  lost  her  boats. 


Lost  on  New  Holland,  July  8, 1840. 

Elephant  oil. 

Do. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1S30. 

Greenport,  N.  F.— Continued. 

Seraph  . - 

Brig  .... 
Ship  . . . 

Trad  

Washington 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

DeliVhos  _ . 

Ship 

Afaenn  - 

5Villin.ni  and  Joseph  

Brig  . . . 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Poprnnnnett  

Bark .... 

Uncas 

Ship  ... 

Newport,  11. 1. 

Benjamin  D’Wolf 

Schooner 

George  Champlain 

Bu-ik  ... 

John  Coggeshall 

Ship  . . . 
Brig  .... 

Pocahontas 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  F. 

Factor  

Ship 

do 

New  England 

Newark 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Desdemona 

Ship 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion 

Bark 

L)r.  Franklin 

Bark 

Elizabeth 

Brig  .... 
Brig.... 
Brig  .... 
Bark 

Juno 

Mexico 

President  

Thomas  Winslow  

Brig  .... 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Ba-clay 

Bark 

Tuscarora 

Ship 

Providence,  11.  I. 

Bowditch  

Ship  .... 
...  do 

Brunswick 

Netoark,  N.  J. 

John  Wells. 

Ship  ... 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Imogeno 

Brig  .... 

1840. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Amethyst 

Ship  ... 

A rnerica 

Agate 

Brig  .... 

Adeline 

Ship 

Averick 

Barclay 

Bragunza 

Brain  in 

Bark.... 

RHff 

Bogota 

China 

■L>lIh 

Ship 

o 

to 

ca 

p 

o 

o 

H 


174 

336 

236 


338 

358 

143 


400 


66 

361 

338 

113 


333 

375 

223 


295 


209- 

171 

107 

165 

130 

187 

136 


167 

379 


399 

295 


366 


172 


359 

418 

81 

329 
385 j 

281' 

470 

245 

155 

370 


Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Born  r . _ 

Sn.mii  el  TiftWRnn 

Isaac  M.  Case 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Wilbur 

James  Tuthill 

Lambert 

Thomas  Rrndlav 

Merry 

do 

Dexter . 

John  Holmes 

Nickerson 

John  Robinson 

Ephraim  Eldridge 

Elijah  Swift 

Smiley 

William  Varo 

J.  A.  Brown 

Buggies  & Lee 

S.  W.  Macy 

Macy  & Clarke  . 

Barker 

Samuel  Barker 

Ilowland  . 

David  S.  Shearman 

do  

Winslow 

do 

Phinney 

Pell,  Zabiescke  & Pell.. 

Edward  G.  Sowle 

Andrew  Hicks 

Francis 

Job  Da^is 

Cook  . . 

Abner  B.  Coffin 

Simmons  

Abner  B Clifford 

Baker 

(rid eon  Davis 

Sowle 

Andrew  Hicks 

Seabury 

P.  W.  Peekham 

Macomber 

T.  Mn  comber 

Halsey 

Sowle 

Thomas  Fletcher 

Manchester 

Amherst  & Everett 

Russell 

J.  II.  Stephens.. 

Smalley  . 

James  Smalley 

Black 

John  A.  Parker  & Son.. 

Fisher  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

Joseph  Spooner  . 

A.  11.  Seabury 

Gray 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

Thomas  Mickell 

J.  A.  Parker  &.  Son 

James  Arnold 

Chas.  C.  Waterman... 

Pope  & Morgan 

♦Joseph  II.  Allen  . 

Gideon  Allen 

Manter 

I.  II.  Bartlett 

William  It  Potter 

William  H.  Stowell 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

"round. 


South  Atlantic 

do  

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic  Ocean . 


Atlantic  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do  

South  Atlantic. 


Date— 


tn 

p 

'3 

02 

o 


O 


New  Zealand  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Pacific  Ocean 


Atl  .antic 
..do 
.do 
..do  . . 

. . do 
. .do 
..do  ... 


Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 


New  Zealand  . 
South  Atlantic 


New  Zealand  .. 


Atlantic 


June  11 
July  15 
July  8 


Aug.  1 
Oct.  25 
June  4 


July  11 
An".  10 


Mar.  30 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  20 
Aug.  21 

June  1 
Dec.  27 
July  29 


Oct.  5 


July  8 
July  20 
July  17 
July  2 
Aug.  27 
Dec.  14 
June  5 


Julv  27 


July  13 
Aug.  1 


July  23 


Indian  Ocean... 

. . do 

Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean. . . 
Pacific  Ocean... 

Indian  Ocean. . . 
Paci tic  Ocean. .. 
South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

New  Zealand  .. 


May  19 
July  19 
Oct.  31 


Oct. 

Aug. 


July  12 
Dec.  1 
Apr.  21 
Sept.  10 
Oct.  6 


May  12, 1840 
Apr.  18,  1841 
May  3, 1840 


Mar.  22, 1841 
May  15,  1842 
June  17, 1840 


May  1 1, 1843 


May  5,1843 
Oct.  11,1842 
July  — , 1840 

Sept.  8,  1840 
May  — , 1843 
Juiio  22,  1841 


May  15,1843 


Oct.  11,1840 
June  29, 1840 
June  0,  1840 


Result  of  voyage. 


CJ 

Ch 

in 


Bbls. 

100 

27 

200 


500 

800 

100 


2,  200 


J uly 
Nov. 
July 
June 


O',  1840 
4,  1840 
6,  1841 
8, 1840 


May  18,1841 
May  25,  1841 


Apr.  5, 1841 
Apr.  29,  1841 


Mar.  18, 1841 


Sept.  27, 1839 


Apr.  22, 1842 
Sept.  17,  1842 
Mar.  25,  1841 


Nov. 

May 


3,  1842 
5,  1844 


Mar.  — , 1843 
Feb.  25,  1843 
Aug.  16,  1841 
Feb.  21,  1842 
Nov.  20, 1842 


1,700 
1,  500 
80 

250 
1,  300 
600 


776 


640 

663 

220 

370 

400 

350 

80 


664 


o 

o 

73 

-a 


Bbls. 

300 
1,  525 
1,200 


1,200 
2,  200 


300 


600 


250 

280 


40 


350 


769 
330 
Clean 

1,000 

2,  350 

191 

400 

542 

356 

1,575 


2,  950 
700 
2,  000 


400 


20 


10 
2,  400 


3, 100 
2,  500 


2,  460 


250 


2, 185 
4,484 


© 

a 

o 

as 

JO 

73 

as 

> 


Lbs. 


11, 291 


2,  400 


30,  000 
700 


27,  000 


.2,  000 
250 

1,  685 
3,  600 
122 

1,300 


15,  000 
45,  000 


2,  000 

13,  200 
42,  000 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  Newport. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1843. 


Went  sealing;  no  report  of  return. 


Bought  from  Boston,  1839. 
Sold  to  New  London. 

Sold  to  Stonington. 


Bought  from  Bristol. 
Including  340  whale 
brig  Volant. 


bought  of  condemned 


Probably  broken  up  at  home,  1839. 


Returned  in  consequence  of  losing  men  and 
boats  by  desertion. 

James  Winslow,  first  mate,  died  January 
2,  1842. 


Bought  from  Boston. 


3G4  keport  of  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries. 

Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1840. 

New  Bedford , Moss. — Continued. 


Cicero 

Copia 

Cherokee 

Columbus 

Cornelia 

Charleston  Packet 
Dragon ' 


Delight . 


Eagle 

Falcon 

Fenelon 

Frances,  2d.. 

Florida 

Garland 

Grand  Turk 


George  and  Martha. 

Dope 

Hercules,  2d 

Herald 

Hector 

Hibsrnia 

India 

•John 

Jasper  

Juno 

Liverpool  

Laurel 

Lafayette 


Lalla  Rookh 

London  Packet. 
Maria  Theresa  . 
Massach  usett  s . . 

Mercator 

Minerva  Smyth 

Mobile 

Moss 


Mount  Vernon 

Marcella 

Mil  wood 

Minerva 

New  Bedford. . 

Orozimbo 

Peri 

Pacific 


Parachute. 
Plato 


Parker . 


Class. 


Ship  . 
..  .do  . 
Bark. 
Bark . 
Bark. 
Brig. 
Bark. 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 
. . . do  . 
. . . do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 
Bark. 
..  .do  . 


Bark . . 
Ship  . . 

..  .do  .. 

. . . do 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 

. . do  . . 
Bark . . 
Brig  . . 
Ship  . . 
Schooner 
Ship  . . 


. do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 
. .do  . 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 


. do  . 
Bark. 
Bark . 
Bark . 
Ship  . 
. do  . 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 


. do  . 
Bark. 


Ship 


© 

fcJD 

e; 

a 


252 

315 

261 

313 

216 

181 

l'JO 

102 

336 

273 

328 

368 

330 

231 

324 


275 

310 

200 

274 

380 

327 

366 

308 

223 

123 

300 

119 

260 

323 

280 

330 
364 
246 
335 
263 

331 

352 

210 

254 

195 

351 

588 

191 

385 

331 

210 


406 


Captain. 


Simmons. 

John  A.  Macomber 

Adams 

Pease 


Ezra  Smalley 

Stewart 

William  C.  Swain. 

Sanford 

James  Gray 

Cook 

Gelett 


Isaac  Thaclier  . . 
Isaac  J.  Sanford 

Howland. 

Thomas  . . 

Smith 


Owen  Raymond.. 

Sampson  . . 

Turner 

Barnard. . . 

Delano  . . . 

Brownell . . 

Henry  B.  Gifford 
Austin 


E.  T.  Shearman. . 

Ellis 

Charles  Church  . . 

Gifford  ... 

Leonard  Crowell. 
Bartlett . .. 


Grinnell 

Flanders 

Taber 

Swain 

Cofiiu 

Freeman  Richmond. .. 

Hathaway 

Hussey . . 

Jenuey 

Day 

Taylor 


Cornelius  Howland  . . . 


Joseph  Shockley. jr  ... 
Taber 


Joseph  Willcox,  jr 

Butler 


Prince  Shearman 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Lemuel  Kollock 

do 

Hathaway  & Luce ... 
William  R.  Rodman  . 

L.  Kollock 

Levi  L.  Crane 

Tobey  & Ricketson  . . 

Jonathan  Mosher 

Jireli  Perry  

Wilcox  &.  Richmond 
William  U.  Stowell . . 

Gideon  Allen 

E.  Dunbar  & Co 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Barton  Ricketson 


Randall  <fc  naskell . 
George  Howland . . . 


D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Tobey  A Ricketson 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Alfred  Gibbs 

Abraham  H.  Howlaud  .. 

Frederick  Parker 

Alexander  Gibbs 

A.  H.  Seabur.v  & Brothei 

Abraham  Barker 

I.  n.  Bartlett 

Charles  R.  Tucker 


J.  A . Parker  & Son  . . 

A.  II.  Howland 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

G.  O.  Crocker  & Co  . . 

John  A.  Parker  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 
Edward  C.  Jones 
William  R.  Rodman  . 


D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

C.  R.  Tucker 

Gideon  Allen 

Charles  R.  Tucker  — 
I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Barton  Ricketson 

Rodney  French 

Jireli  Perry 


Walter  S.  Spooner 
Dauiel  Perry 


J.  A.  Parker  & Son. 


Roman,  2 

Roscoe  

Rodman 

do 

Rebecca  Simms 

Sally  Anne 

do 

Seine 

Bark. 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 

Sarah  Louisa 

Two  Brothers 

Tuscaloosa 

Virginia 

Winslow 

Wade 

Bark . 
Ship  . 

Washington 

Young  l’henix 

350 

362 

371 

400 


312 

281 

141 

288 


284 

346 


263 
261 
344 
377 1 


Alex.  R.  Barker  ... 

M cOleave  . . . 

William  Whitten,  ji 

Ray 

Rob.  E.  Borden  .... 

Adams  

Ray  G.  Sanford 

Shockley  ... 

Taber 

Luce 

Richard  Pease 

John  Swift 

James  G.  Coffin 

Sherman 


Abraham  Barker 

Andrew  Robeson 

C.  W.  Morgan  

William  R.  Rodman  ... 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Rodney  French 

William  R.  Rodman 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Howland  & Hussey 

1 latbaway  <fc  Luce 

Samuel  Rodman 

A.  II.  Howland 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 
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sailing  from 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean. .. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Atlantic - 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean.. . 
South  Atlantic. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

....do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

New  Zealand  .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


New  Zealand  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


mcri  can  ports — Con  tinned. 


Date — 


11  suit  of  voyage. 


ti 

3 


O 


July  20 
Aug.  2 
Dec.  14 
May  21 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  12 
Apr.  19 
June  24 
Sept.  3 
July  22 
Aug.  6 
Sept.  1 
Apr.  19 
July  12 
Apr.  13 


Aug.  8 
Apr.  24 
July  19 
Dec.  1 4 
Nov.  21 
Jan.  6 
July  19 
Sept.  29 
July  21 
Sept.  15 
June  15 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  22 

•Oct.  22 
Nov.  23 
July  31 
Oc.t.  fi 
May  22 
Jan.  10 
July  5 
Dec.  24 

Dec.  18 
Apr.  27 
May  2 
J uno  2 
Apr.  3 
Dec.  8 
May  16 
Aug.  15 


Nov.  3 
Sept.  14 


Aug.  26 


Aug.  15 
Apr.  18 
Aug.  17 
Juno  6 
June  24 
Oct.  6 
Sept.  29 
June  13 
July  15 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  26 
July  19 
Aug.  18 
Dec.  11 


Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

G> 

O 

a ) 

!—* 

cs 

& 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

July  9,1842 

906 

Sept,  12,  1842 

442 

2,460 

May  9,1843 

500 

1,  900 

22,  800 

Dec.  11  1843 

1 350 

Apr.  12,1842 

330 

281 

Nov.  8 1H41 

Apr.  28, 1842 

750 

870 

.7 uno  2.3,  1 H4  1 

130 

Sept.  6,  1844 

1,  700 

Oct,  25,1842 

' 800 

1,  100 

June  26. 1842 

205 

2,  765 

Feb.  24, 1845 

300 

1,200 

28,  036 

Any.  3,  1841 

259 

2,  621 

Apr.  21, 1842 

421 

642 

Dec.  16,1841 

612 

68 

Oct.  4, 1842 

430 

1,  757 

Oct,  30,1843 

1,786 

30 

June  17, 1843 

735 

1,  126 

Nov.  27, 1844 

1,381 

70 

Sept.  6,1843 

2,717 

Apr.  6,1842 

1,010 

765 

...... 

Feb.  14, 1843 

679 

2,  541 

30,  000 

Feb.  20,  184 

483 

1,003 

9,  500 

Jan.  2,  1842 

173 

1,253 

Oct.  29, 1841 

254 

May  25, 1842 

263 

2,  265 

Mar.  1, 1841 

Clean 

June  17, 1844 

1,  800 

Aug.  8,1844 

2,  000 

.Trine  27  1844 

2 150 

May  25, 1842 

576 

2, 119 

June  23,  1844 

1 , 600 

Mar.  20|  1843 

655 

640 

Dec.  5, 1843 

1,743 

17 

Dec.  5, 1842 

1,217 

Aug.  — , 1843 

305 

2,  947 

24,  000 

Oct.  12,  1841 

869 

5 

May  16,  1842 

274 

1,  500 

Nov.  1,1841 

373 

53 

June-  2, 1844 

1,  673 

4 

Apr.  -,1843 

528 

3,  346 

34,  223 

Sept.  25,  1841 

390 

58 

Mav  1 1844 

2,  441 

Mar.  15, 1843 

541 

2,  644 

29,  228 

Feb.  16,1842 

210 

2,  959 

29,  864 

May  13, 1843 

2,447 

..... 

...... 

Apr.  30,  1843 

3,018 

16 

Oct,  30,  1844 

1, 156 

240 

1,  500 

July  9, 1842 

276 

1,461 

July  30,  1 842 

812 

Apr.  29',  1842 

141 

20 

Sept.  25, 1841 

268 

1,  664 

July  21, 1844 

1,590 

127 

Sept.  4, 1843 

2,  200 

....  . 

..... 

Oct,  23,  1844 

1,  206 

125 

1,  500 

Apr.  9, 1844 

890 

1,  400 

11,500 

May  17,  1842 

94 

1,718 

Aug.  4, 1844 

2,  750 

• 

...... 

Remarks. 


Sold  50  sperm  860  whale  oil  at  Bahia. 

Sailed  July  14,  1810,  and  returned  leaky. 

Broken  up  at  New  Bedford  1841. 

Bought  from  Boston. 


Sailed  again,  under  Captain  Taylor,  April 
23,  1842,  for  the  South  Seas ; returned 
September  10, 1842.  Condemned  1843  and 
broken  up. 


H.  H.  Maxfield,  first  mate,  lost  1840. 


Returned  on  account  of  mutiny  of  crew. 
Henry  Loveland,  second  mate,  died  Jan- 
uary, 1843. 


Sold  600  sperm  at  Talcahuano;  condemned 
at  Valparaiso,  March,  1845. 


Sold  1 500  whale  at  Bahia. 

Sailed  once,  was  out  thTeo  months,  and  re- 
turned with  280  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York ; last  reported 
March  12,  1842,  off  New  Holland,  1,400 
whale. 

Lost  on  Ocean  Island,  September  23,  1842; 
December  4,  1841 ; Captain  Shearman 
taken  out  of  his  boat  by  a line. 


Sold  700  barrels ; sent  home  700  more. 


Captain  Sanford  died  November,  1841. 


Sent  home  230  whale. 

F.  W.  Gardner,  second  mate,  died  at  Ti- 
mor July  26,  1841. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Same  of  vessel. 


Arab 

Alto 

Amazon  . 
Albion  .. 
Arab 


LS40. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Class. 


Bark. 
. . do  . 
Ship  . 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 


® 

t£ 

a 

a 

a 

o 

H 


276 

197 

318 

326 

336 


Renezett 

..  do 

192 

Thrift 

Ship  

45) 

_ 

283 

Favorite - 

Bark 

293 

Herald 

Ship 

262 

Joseph  Maxwell 

302 

James  Munroe 

424 

Maine .... 

294 

Martha,  2d. ...... 

301 

Marcus 

. do 

286 

0:ne,ra 

305 

Pindus  

Bark. 

] 93 

Pacific 

. . .do 

314 

South  Boston 

Ship 

339 

Rochester , Mass. 

Cossack 

Bark 

256 

Dryade 

. . .do 

263 

Lagrange  

Brig  .... 

170 

Le  Barron 

do 

170 

Pearl 

do  .... 

157 

Richard  Henry 

. . .do 

134 

Sarah  

. . . do 

171 

Solon 

do  .... 

129 

Two  Sisters 

. .do  .... 

122 

Willis 

. . .do 

164 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Alexander  Coffin 

Ship 

381 

Catawba 

do  .... 

335 

Charles  Carroll 

376 

Cvrus  

do  .... 

328 

Charles  and  Henry 

...  do 

336 

Enterprise 

...  do 

413 

Fabius 

432 

Henry  Astor 

...  do 

Henry  

346 

Harvest 

360 

Jefferson 

377 

Kingston 

312 

Lexington 

399 

Lydia 

351 

Maria 

365 

Mariner 

34f 

Ontario 

351 

Omega 

36 

Ocean 

349 

Phenix 

323 

334 

Peruvian 

Washington 

30S 

Walter  Scott 

do  

339 

Young  Eagle 

. . do  . . . 

377 

Zenas  Coffin 

. . .do 

323 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks 

Ship 

355 

Brunette 

200 

Captain. 


"Writhington 

Collin 

Smith 

Smith 

Cox  

Altlen 

Parker 


Luce 

Perry  . . . 

Adams  . 

William  Devol. 
Harding 


Benjamin  Cushman  . . . 

Magee 

Hammond 

Wood 

Henry  D.  Gardner 

Wady 

Webb 


Crowell. 


Delano 

Rogers 

Daggett 

Cushing 

Blankenship 

Dexter 

Pnrrington. . 

Wing 

• Bolles 

Boodry 


Sanmal  C.  Wyer 

Henry  Pease 

Tlmmas  S.  Andrews  . 

Daniel  Emmons 

John  B.  Coleman 

George  Cannon 

Frederick  B.  Chase  .. 
Seth  Pinkham 


William  Brown.. 
John  Gardner,  2d 
William  B.  Cash  . 

William  Rawson . 
Henry  W.  Davis . 


Rufus  Pease. 
Luce.. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


I.  F.  Terry 

A.  D.  Stoddard 

E.  Sawin 

do 

do  

Bradford,  Fuller  &.  Co 
Jabez  Delano,  jr 


Nathan  Church.. 

H.  H.  Stackpole  . 
F.  R.  Whitwell. 
Samuel  Borden  . 
F.  R.  Whitwell. 

E.  Sawin.... 

do  . .... 

Atkins  Adams.. 
Lemuel  Tripp  ... 
Nathan  Church . 
Jenuev  & Tripp 

I.  F.  Terry 


E.  Sawin. 


Stephen  C.  Luce  .. 
G.  Barstow  & Co.. 

Elijah  Willis 

G.  Barstow  & Son . 

J.  S.  Bates 

G.  Barstow  & Son . 

do 

Noble  E.  Bates 

do  

R.  L.  Barstow 


Georgo  G.  Cathcart  . . 

Elisha  II.  Fisher 

Georgo  Palmer  

Stephen  B.  Gibbs 

George  Haggerty 

Elijah  Parker 

Josiah  Hamblen 

Frederick  Arthur 

Stephen  Bailey 

Cromwell  Bunker 

Edward  C.  Austin 

Hirain  Bailey 


R.  Mitchell  & Sons 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

W.  C.  Swain 

George  Myrick,  jr 

C.  G.  & II.  Coffin. 

Gilbert  Coffin 

G.  & M.  Starbuck  & Co 
William  R.  Easton 


Daniel  Jones. . 
Edward  Field. 
John  H.  Shaw 


Frederick  Hussey 
F.  C.  Sanford 


James  Athearn  . . . 
Barrett  <fc  Upton. . 
Matthew  Crosby.. 
Barrett  & Upton.. 
Joseph  Starbuck  . 

T.  &l  P.  Macy 

do 

W.  B.  Coffin 

Matthew  Crosby.. 
Barrett  & Upton . 
Simeon  Starbuck 
C.  G.  &.  11.  Coffin  . . 


Elijah  Swift 
do 
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sailing  from  American  })orts — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


do 

.do 


-do  .. 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 
. do  . . 
.do  . 
-do  .. 
.do  .. 
-do  . . 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 
.do  . 
.do  .. 


do 

Atlantic 


Date — 

ti 

.E 

> 

c3 

Vh 

O 

o 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 
Indian  Oceau  . 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

....do 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
....do 


New  Zealand. . 


Indian  Ocean  .. 

do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Oceau  . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 


Apr.  30 
Aug.  2 
June  10 
May  28 
June  10 
Sept.  10 
Dec.  1 

Dec.  14 
Dec.  18 
Nov.  4 
July  16 
Aug.  21 
Dec.  4 
J nly  6 
Aug.  16 
Nov.  22 
Jan.  6 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  11 


Mar.  8 


July  9 
Apr.  13 
Sept.  — 
Apr.  2 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  10 
July  30 
May  11 
Oct.  4 


Sept.  8 
Fefi.  2 
May  29 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  18 
July  12 
Jan.  24 


Juno  1 
Sept.  17 
July  28 

Juno  12 
Aug.  29 

Sept.  2 
Apr.  22 
Oct.  6 
May  28 
Sept.  8 
Oct.  18 
June  21 
July  31 
Mav  14 
Oct.  31 
Sept.  1 
July  12 


July  — 
Aug.  11 


June  2,1843 
Apr.  7,1843 
May  28, 1841 
May  16, 1842 
Apr.  22, 1842 
May  26,  1842 


Fob. 

Apr. 

Juno 

May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Juno 

Mar. 

J nly 

Oct. 

J uly 

Dec. 


— , 1844 

22. 1843 

10. 1843 

21. 1842 
18,  1843 
25,  1843 

18. 1842 
18,  1844 

13. 1844 
20,  1843 
17,  1842 

4, 1842 


Aug.  24, 1842 


May 

June 

May 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Juno 

Jan. 


June 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

June 

Apr. 

May 


10, 1843 
17, 1842 

9. 1841 

2. 1841 

15. 1841 
29,  1841 

17. 1842 
17, 1841 

7. 1841 
1,  1842 


23, 1844 

21. 1843 
6, 1843 

14. 1844 
8, 1845 

17. 1844 
6,  1844 

23. 1844 


Apr.  16,1844 
Aug.  5, 1844 


May  14, 1844 
Mar.  14, 1844 

Feb.  17,1845 
Feb.  29,  1842 
May  13,1844 
Nov.  20, 1842 
Aug.  9, 1844 
Oct.  3,  1844 
Feb.  17,1844 
June  23, 1844 
Sept.  24,  1843 
July  8,1844 
July  19,1843 
May  25, 1843 


— , 1843 

May  28, 1842 


Result  of  voyage. 


2 

CD 

CD 


BUs 

428 

482 

343 

569 


430 


1, 125 
291 
848 
200 
1,C00 

1,  624 
266 

1,050 

1,517 

2,  591 
519 

21 


543 


350 

725 

600 

350 

200 

70 

624 

220 

30 

260 


1,953 
2,  009 

1.  926 
1,458 

689 

1,094 

2,  140 

1.2' 


1,641 

1,636 


1,067 

1,336 

1,225 
2,  413 

1,  632 

2,  073 
1,397 
1,66 
2,241 
1,212 

1,  095 
1,296 

2,  544 

3,  0'49 


1,800 

300 


9 

A 

.q 


o 

a 

o 

' r= 

ID 

rt 

& 


Bbls. 
1,  755 


1,  876 

2,  043 
1,  120 


719 

618 

000 

400 


206 

456 

250 

130 

96 

744 

720 


1,  989 


1,  356 
95 


40 


146 

1,014 


980 


60 


342 
1,  334 


Lbs. 
13,  600 


18,  000 


18,  000 
18,  000 
8,  000 


14,  000 


12,  000 


11,  600 


Remarks. 


24 

508 

58 


177 


20 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1814. 


Lost  August  9,  1842, on  Feejee  Islands, 
with  703  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York. 


Bought  from  Hudson  1840. 


Samuel  Pitman,  first  mate,  died  1843. 

Condemned  and  broken  up  1842. 

Sailed  May  17,  1840 ; returned  August  3, 
with  300  sperm  ; first  and  third  mates 
sick ; sailed  again  as  given. 


Lost  a boat’s  crew  by  a whale,  1841. 


Sold  to  Now  Bedford. 

Sent  home  250  bbls.  sperm. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Bought  from  Hudson,  1839 ; mate,  Alexan- 
der Swain,  killed  by  awlialo ; Capt.  Pink- 
ham  died  at  Pernambuco,  April  17, 1844. 


Lost  on  Atooi,  Sandwich  Islands,  June  22, 
1842,  with 2, 480 bbls.  sperm,  80  bbls.  whale. 
Sold  to  Fairkaveu,  1844. 

Sent  homo  125  bbls.  sperm  ; Capt.  Davis 
left  the  ship  at  Rio  Janeiro,  sick. 

Built  in  1840 ; sold  to  Fairhaven  1845. 


Sent  home  40  bbls.  sperm. 

Sold  to  Now  Bedford  1844. 

Sent  home  300  bbls.  sperm. 

Sailed  Aug.  20,  but  returned  with  mate  sick. 


Sold  to  Col.  Colt,  the  revolver  manufac- 
turer, taken  to  Washington,  and  blown 
to  atoms  with  a torpedo  of  his  invention. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

% 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1840. 

Falmouth , Mass. — Continued. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold 

Ship 

3C0 

Abraham  Russell 

Ward  M.  Parker 

George  Washington 

Bark 

180 

Lemuel  Eldredge 

Sanford  Horendeen 

Hobomok 

Ship 

412 

Silas  Jones 

Oliver  C.  Swift 

Lynn,  Muss. 

Com.  Preble 

Ship 

323 

Eldridgo 

F.  S.  Newhall 

Ninus 

...  do 

200 

Ludlow 

Isaiah  Breed 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Audley  Clarke 

Ship 

H.  Griswold 

Bush  & Clarke 

Helen 

Brig 

James  Price 

William  Price 

Pocahontas 

...  do 

William  Barker 

Samuel  Barker 

William  Bee 

Ship 

E.  GilTord 

J.  S.  Muuroe 

Edgartoion,  Mass. 

Athalia 

Bark. . .. 

102 

Sprague 

Joseph  Mayhew 

Dp  horn  h 

Brig 

145 

Worth 

do 

Vineyard. . 

Ship 

381 

Crocker 

Grafton  Norton 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

Pocahontas 

Ship  .... 

341 

Smith 

Thomas  Bradley 

\V i 1 1 i rim  anil  .Tnsoph 

Briir 

143 

Dexter 

John  Holmes 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Mcrrimac  . ..  . 

Shin  . . . 

414 

Starbuck 

Micajah  Lunt 

Natv . _ 

. do  . 

350 

Brock 

Thomas  Buntin 

Boston,  Mass. 

Creole 

Bark  . 

222 

Cook 

Charles  A.  Brown 

Cambrian 

Brig  . . 

197 

Holmes 

P.  & S.  Spraguo  & Co  ... 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Beaver  

Ship  . . . 

320 

Rogers 

Barnard,  Curtis  & Co  ... 

Edward 

do 

274 

Daggett 

New  London,  Conn. 

A rmntn 

414 

Hull 

Abner  Bassett 

Betsev  . 

Schooner 

113 

N oyes 

Joseph  Lawrence 

291 

Pendleton 

(!nm  Perry 

d o 

270 

McLano 

C.  Chew  & Co 

Connecticut 

do  . 

398 

Crocker 

Thomas  W.  Williams  . . . 

Clematis  .... 

. do 

311 

Bailey 

Williams  & Barns 

( lolnmhin. 

492 

Smith 

navens  & Smith 

Candace 

310 

Reed 

Columbus 

■Rr!  or 

153 

Holt 

Williams  & Barns 

Charles  TTenry 

XJl  - - . . 

205 

Halsey 

navens  & Smith 

Ceres 

170 

Bailey...... 

William  Tate 

Plectra 

Ship 

347 

Lax 

William  Williams, jr... 

Francis 

(tO.ii . Willi^rn.s 

440 

Bailey 

Williams  & Barns 

Hand 

80 

- Lone  

c 

Havens  & Smith 

Julius  Caesar 

Ship 

347 

Gibson  

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

290 

Miller 

Havens  & Smith 

Neptune  . 

do 

285 

Green  

T.  W.  Williams 

Pembroko  . 

do 

199 

Peabody ........ 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Shaw  Perkins 

SI  nop  . 

55 

Stroud 

Havens  & Smith 

Superior 

Ship  . . 

400 

McLano 

N.  &W.  W.  Billings 

Stonington  

do  . 

351 

Rico 

Williams  & Barns 

Tenedos 

Bark 

245 

Chester 

Joseph  Lawrence 
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean. . 
Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Indian  Ocean  .. 
do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
North  Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


Atlantic 

do  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


do  . . 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
...  do  


Sonth  Seas 

South  Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
— do 


Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sonth  Seas 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
do  

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

— do 

do 

do 

...  do 


Indian  Ocean  .. 

do 

do 

Sonth  Atlantic 
....  do  ......... 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

— do 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

bb 

a 

*o 

o 

a 

© 

rO 

r—t 

*£ 

2 

6 

a 

CO 

a 

CJ 

a 

a 

rd 

cm 

o 

O 

04 

in 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Jan.  1 

1843 

1,  800 

600 

1840 

TVTay  20 

Mar.  14, 1844 

2,  200 

July  20 

June  2, 1042 

260 

2,  600 

Sept.  23 

June  9, 1842 

150 

1,300 

8,  000 

Au'1'.  30  1844 

1,  400 

Aug.  22 

Nov.  15, 18*1 

'210 

15 

July  30 

July  23,  1841 

137 

July  12 

Feli.  23, 1844 

600 

1, 100 

11,  OCO 

May  18 

Anr.  2, 1841 

190 

Oct.  17 

Dec.  8,1841 

65 

20 

Oct.  24 

June  23  1844 

1,  000 

Sept.  23 

Dec.  — , 1843 

1,400 

A n <*.  1 3 

July  28 

Apr.  15, 1844 

260 

2,  750 

22,  000 

May  20 

June  12, 1843 

600 

1,  300 

10,  400 

Dec.  10 

Sept.  21, 1841 

550 

Dec.  1 

Apr.  23,  1842 

420 

Jan.  31 

May  16, 1842 

270 

1,930 

Dec.  4 

Apr.  3, 1845 

800 

800 

8,0  JO 

July  31 

J uly  12, 1842 

260 

2,  000 

28,  000 

Aug.  14 

June  8, 1842 

115 

1,  100 

l\Tay  2R  1R41 

1,  700 

June  8 

May  24,  1842 

200 

1,  000 

May  23  1841 

1,  600 

July  4 1R41 

2,  800 

July  9 

May  G,’  1842 

100 

4,  000 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  30, 1842 

2, 200 

May  23  1841 

650 

Aug.  8 

May  25;  1842 

350 

650 

Oct.  12 

July  2, 1842 

80 

1,220 

J une  1 

June  1,1841 

240 

1,460 

Mar.  — 

Feb.  —,1041 

500 

. ..... 

Dec.  7 

Mar.  16, 1843 

100 

4,  200 

46,  200 

150 

July  25 

June  21, 1841 

40 

1,900 

J une  22 

Apr.  27,  1842 

75 

2,  550 

Oct.  13 

Apr.  15, 1842 

650 

1,  450 

— 

May  23 

June  26, 1841 

400 

120 

Sipt.  29 

July  3,1842 

150 

2, 750 

Sept.  1 

May  5, 1842 

250 

2,  000 

20,  000 

Oct,  12 

Aug.  9,  1842 

200 

1,300 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1843. 

Gone  two  months;  returned  clean,  leaky 
and  was  sold  to  New  Bedford,  1840. 


Captain  Griswold  died,  1843. 


Came  home  leaky. 
Bought  from  Salem. 


Lost  at  sea  Oct.  21, 1841 ; four  men  lost. 


Captain  Starbuck  died,  1841. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford. 


Sold  to  Now  Bedford,  1845. 


Also  a large  number  of  fur-skins. 


S cond  mate,  William  Lacky,  killed  by  a 
whale  June,  1843. 


Sent  home  60  sperm. 

Encountered  a heavy  gale  off  Black  Point 
L.  I.;  cut  away  masts  and  anchored 
Captain  Bailey  and  five  men  drowned 
going  ashore  in  a boat  for  help. 

Tender  to  the  Columbia. 


Captain  Peabody  left  the  ship  at  Mada- 
gascar. 

Tender  to  Columbia. 


24 


Bought  from  Boston. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S10. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  Y. 

# 

Ship  . . . 

286 

Sylvester  P.  Smith 

Mu1  ford  Sc  Sleight 

. do  .... 

28 

Cooper 

S.  & B.  Huntting  Sc  Co 

Bark 

Mb 

Ezekiel  11.  Howes 

Charle3  T.  Dering 

26.' 

Woodward  .... 

Thomas  Brown 

Ship  . . 

32( 

T.  B.  Worth  

Huntting  Cooper 

. . do  

291 

Greeno  

Luther  L).  Cook  

. . do  . . . 

33L 

J ohn  Sweeney  

Samuel  L’Hommedieu  . 

TTanribal  _ __ 

311 

Lewis  L.  Bennett 

S.  &•  B.  Huntting  &•  Co. 

Ho  mil  ton  . 

. . . do 

322 

Ludlow 

Charles  T.  Dering 

T I. 0 mil  foil  2d  

. . do  . . . 

455 

D.  Hand 

Mulford  & Sleight 

. . do  . . 

213 

Sayre  

Affirms 

. . . do  . . . 

283 

David  Loper 

N.  Sc  G.  Howell  

Nimrod  . _ _ 

. . . do  .... 

28( 

Barnes  

C.  T.  Dering 

. . do  . . 

3ce 

Green 

S.  &.  B.  Huntting  &.  Co 

Phoni  v 

. . do  

314 

Briggs 

L.  D.  Cook 

"Romulus  _ __  _ 

do  

23;. 

Rogers  

Mulford  Sc  Howell  .. 

Xenophon  

do  . 

381 

nalsey  

Mulford  Sc  Sleight 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

Noble  

Bark 

274 

•Tames  Sayer 

Ira  B.  Tutbill 

Warren,  II.  I. 

Bov  

Ship 

252 

Rnrton 

N.  M.  Wheaton 

C raw  ford 

Brig 

12( 

71  lit  tlosfono 

•T.  Sc  D.  K.  Luther  . 

Franklin 

240 

Samuel  Barton 

TToogloy  

Ship 

29 

Nve 

•Tohu  R.  Wheaton  

•Jane 

do 

371 

Eddy  

S.  P.  Child 

Luminary 

do  .... 

432 

Price  

Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  Sc  Co. 

Magnet  

do  . . 

355 

( ihamplin . . 

do 

Philip  Tabb 

do  .... 

405 

.Tenney 

Driscol  Sc  Child 

Warren 

do 

382 

Cleaveland 

J.  Smith,  jr.,  Sc  Go 

Salem,  Mass. 

Bengal 

Ship 

304 

•Tack  son 

John  B.  Osgood 

Emerald 

Rjirk 

271 

Brown 

S.  C.  Phillips 

Izetto  

275 

Hall 

J.  B.  Osgood 

Mount  Wollaston 

do  . . 

325 

TLoso  

do 

Stnnington,  Conn. 

Bolton 

Bark 

220 

Pendleton 

Charles  P.  Williams. . . . 

Enterprise 

Bri  <r 

9“ 

. . do 

Henry  

9,' 

Pendleton 

William  Pendleton  

Mercury  

305 

G ray 

C.  T.  Stanton 

Rebecca  droves 

Rri  tv 

120 

- Huh  hard 

G.  Trumbull 

Thomas  Williams 

341 

C.  P.  Williams 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Atlantic 

201 

.fo,n  ninm* 

Samuel  H.  Ford 

Harvest 

263 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

Dr.  Franklin 

171 

J<Vn.ncisi 

Job  Davis 

Emma 

24  f 

Abner  Tripp  

Elizabeth 

107 

David  Coflin 

Juno 

inf 

A.  B.  Gifford 

Leader  

Bark 

17C 

Ball 

Job  Davis  

Thus.  Winslow 

Rri  tv 

13f 

Thomas  W.  Mayhew 

United  States 

Rark 

21' 

Andrew  Hicks 

Bristol,  11.  I. 

America 

Rrirk 

25’ 

Henry  Ward  well 

20( 

Lemuel  C.  Richmond. 

Gov.  Hopkins 

Brio1 

1 1 

William  R.  Taylor 

Sarah  Lee 

Ship  . 

23: 

B1  y 

W.  II.  D’ Wolf  "1 

Troy 

IJrig  . . . 

15( 

» Morris 

Thomas  Church 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Whaling- 

ground. 


fee 

a 


a 

CQ 


1 — 
CS 

4-4 

o 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

Q4 


Bbls. 


0 

r— I 

n 

ca 


a 

o 

OJ 


Remarks. 


Bids. 


L&s. 


South  Seas 

New  Zealand. . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean . 
South  Seas  ... 
South  Atlantic 

....do 

do 

do 

New  Zealand . . 
South  Atlantic 
do 


Oct.  11 
Aug.  11 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  28 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  25 
Julv  2 
Dec.  3 
Aug.  4 
June  15 
July  9 
Sent.  1 
July  10 
July  8 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  13,1841 
May  10, 1842 
Dec.  6, 1841 
Apr.  9,1842 
July  19,  1841 
June  11, 1842 


June  20, 1841 
July  — , 1813 
July  14, 1843 
June  19, 1841 
Sept.  24, 1841 
July  19,1841 
May  22, 1842 
May  20, 1842 
May  9, 1842 
Nov.  24, 1842 


200 

201 

250 

50 

550 

154 

60 

700 

340 


83. 

110 

500 

500 

500 

100 


2,  000 

2,  250 

1,  40: 
1,  100 

2,  250 
450 

1,900 
1,65 
1,  000 

3,  700 
1,850 

904 
1,550 
2,  200 
2,  100 
1,  200 
2,  000 


14,  900 


11,377 
800 
14,  090 


14,  358 
9,  459 


4,  070 
'3,419 


17,  000 

8,000 


Bought  from  Hudson. 


Returned  once;  damaged  in  a gale. 


Broken  up  after  this  voyage. 


South  Atlantic 


Mar.  15 


June  2,1841 


260 


1,  200 


6,  945 

I 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Western  Isl’da. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

do 

...do 

do 

do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

South  Atlantic 

...  do  

do  

South  Seas 


South  Seas 
— do 


Atlantic 

— do 

— do 

— do 

do 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
Atlantic 


...  do 

do 

do 


Apr.  28 
Apr.  13 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  13 
Mar.  8 
Jan.  7 
J an.  1 
July  23 
Aug.  26 


Aug.  12, 1843 
May  28,1841 
May  10,1843 
Oct.  — , 1843 
May  — , 1843 
June — , 1843 
Mar.  1, 1843 
Apr.  30, 1843 
Apr.  6, 1843 


1,450 

Clean 

800 

1,300 

400 

300 

1,200 

500 

600 


60 

1,6  ( 

2,  200 
1,  600 
1,  100 
2,  050 


July  24 
May  2 
May  2 
June  24 


Mar.  26, 1844 
Feb.  26, 1843 
Juno  19, 1842 
June  11, 1843 


1,800 

400 

900 

400 


1,100 
1,  100 
700 


June  8 
Sept.  3 
July  6 
Dec.  3 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  25 


May  10, 1843 


1,  000 


450 


Apr.  13, 1842 


300 


1,  900 


Mar.  19, 1842 


280 


2,  720 


Sept.—  July  23,1841 
Aug.  4 May  25, 1842 


150 


1,700 
2,  050 


Sept.  6 
Dec.  23 
June  — 
Aug.  9 
May  2 
Aug.  7 
Oct.  10 


June  19, 1841 
May  13,1842 
Nov.  1,1840 
Nov.  5,1841 
Nov.  25, 1841 
July  30, 1841 
June  — , 1843 


732 

568 

150 

390 

500 

585 

700 


53 


14 


Oct.  7 July  2,1844 
July  4 Nov.  5,1841 


500  900 

450  15 


Sept.  23 
Oct.  31 
July  25 


May  28, 1841 
Oct'.  21,1841 
Sept.  —,1841 


240 

80 

420 


40 


12,  800 

20,  000 


16.  000 
33,  000 


8,  800 


5,600 


3,  600 


17,' 660 


9,  000 


Captain  Nye  died  November  24,  1841. 

Sold  100  sperm,  800  whale,  at  Valparaiso. 
Sold  1,350  whale  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Sold  to  New  London,  1844. 

Sold  1,200  whale  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Sold  to 
, 1843. 

Probably  sold  at  Rio  Jane  iro  in  1841 . 


Sold  to  New'  Bedford,  1844. 

Returned  once,  having  lost  her  mainmast; 
Captain  Daggett  left  the  ship,  sick,  and 
Devol  took  charge. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

o 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S40. 

Poughkeepsie,  K.  I'. 

Elbe 

Ship 

3:?3 

Mrrrihew  . . 

David  S.  Sh  Arm  an 

H.  P.  Tall  ma  d go . 

. . .do 

370 

Coffin 

do 

Naw  "Rn o- land  

375 

Howland 

do 

Vermont  

Bark 

291 > 

Almy 

do 

Mystic,  Conn. 

A Aron  ant.  

Ship 

205 

Mallory 

Charles  Mallory 

Bingham 

. . do  .... 

375 

Destin 

do  

Meteor ... 

. . .do 

325 

Lester 

J.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Tampion 

Brig 

99 

Clift 

C.  Mallory  . . 

TTxor  

96 

Mitchell 

do 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Popmminett, 

. do  . 

184 

Flanders 

do 

Quito ... 

. do  . . . 

140 

do 

do  . 

Solon 

. . do  . . 

129 

Wing 

X.  E.  Bates 

Fall  Fiver,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

. . .do 

190 

Carr 

John  Eddy 

Montezuma  ...... ...... 

. do  . 

196 

Randall 

M.  S.  F.  Tobey 

Pleiades 

Bark  . 

201 

Allen 

. . do 

Taunton 

Brie-  . 

103 

Cummings 

"William  Coggeshall 

Wareham,  Mass. 

t 

George  Washington 

Ship 

374 

E.  Thompson 

Inca 

Brig  . 

169 

— Cudworth 

M.  S.  F.  Toboy  . . 

Meridian 

. do 

73 

Derrick  

do 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Exchange 

Sehoon er 

99 

Dexter 

R.  W.  Holmes  

Fortune 

Bark  . 

276 

Isaac  L.  Hedge 

James  Munroe 

Brig 

115 

Dyke 

Hol  t ham  <fc  Fearing  .... 

Mercury 

Sclioonor 

74 

Luco 

Tsaac,  Barnes,  jr 

Maria 

Greenport  K.  E. 

Bayard 

Ship 

339 

Francis  Sayre 

FT.  H.  Corwin 

Magellan 

Rricr 

91 

Lax 

Roanoke  

Ship 

251 

Benjamin  Glover,  jr. .. 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

Seraph  

Brig 

174 

George  W.  Corwin. 

Samuel  Latnson 

Washington 

Ship 

230 

Robert  H.  Wilbur 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Fairy 

Rri  rr 

180 

Ginn  

Abraham  Small 

Franklin 

172 

Soper  . 

Ruber  t,  Soper 

Pbenix 

150 

Small 

Leonard  Sunil 

1841. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

• 

Addison 

Ship 

42f 

Thomas  West, 

Tsaac  B.  Richmond 

Ann 

301 

Howland  TTussey  .... 

Alex.  Barclay 

4g; 

J . A . Parker  & Sou  ..... 

Archer 

322 

Tobey  & Riclcetson  .... 

A gate 

Rricr  . 

81 

T.nmlrA 

Pope  & Morgan  

Ann  Alexander 

Ship 

253 

George  Howland 

Balaena 

301 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Bramin 

Bark  . 

24." 

Taber 

Gideon  Allen 

Charles 

Ship  .... 

290 

Samuel  Rodman 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

. . .do 

351 

Norton  .... 

Charles  W.  Morgan. 

Chase 

Bark .... 

153 

West 

Barton  Ricketson 

Cora 

220 

Tvnry  TT.  T?n.rMot.fc  

Canton 

Ship 

409 

Charles  R.  Tucker 

Canton  Packet  

Bark 

274 

Shearman 

I.  H.  Bartlett 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


bt 

.3 

5 

CO 

o 


03 
> 
• H 

u 

(-1 

cS 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

o 


u 

a? 

a 

02 


o 

e3 

£ 


® 

a 

o 

rO 

® 


Remarks. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 


July  10 
Oct.  22 
Jan.  1 
Dec.  10 


Bbls. 


mis. 


Lbs. 


Mar.  22, 1813 
May  — , 1843 
July  — , 1643 


120 

1,300 

350 


2,  500 
700 
2,  500 


25,  000 
700 
20,  000 


Lost  in  Cook’s  Straits,  December  13,  1841. 


Sold  to  Mystic. 


South  Atlantic 

do 

...  do 

do 


June  6 
July  10 
Aug.  10 
June  22 


Mar.  5,1842 
June  — , 1842 
May  9, 1842 


225 

450 

100 


2,  075 

1,  550 

2,  300 


do 


July  22 


Jan.  1,1841 


400 


do 

do 

do 


May  11 
July  8 
July  30 


Oct.  20,1841 
Nov.  3,1841 
Sept.  — , 1842 


400 

350 

40 


Sold  400  whale  at  Pernambuco. 

Condemned  at  Saint  Catharines,  March, 
1841.  Sent  home  100  sperm. 
Elephant-oil. 


Indian  Ocean . . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


May  11 
June  1 
Aug.  15 
Nov.  30 


June  9,1841 
Oct.  3, 1840 
Sept.  11, 1842 


500 

413 


700 
224 
2,  032 


Returned  once  leaky. 

Belongs  to  Wareham. 
Condemned  1840. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

do 


Apr.  21 
Apr.  — 
Aug.  27 


, 1844 

Apr.  7, 1641 
June  22, 1841 


669 

60 


12 


Probably  full. 


Atlantic  Ocean . 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do  . . 


Sept.  22 
Feb.  21 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  28 


June  7,1841 
, 1844 


19 


150 


June  27, 1841  160 

Nov.  25, 1840  Clean 


South  Atlantic. 

do 

— do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 


Aug.  5 
June  5 
Aug.  3 
July  10 
Aug.  6 


Aug.  6,1841 


200 


1,400 


7,432 


Apr.  18,1841 
June  4,1841 
Aug.  19, 1841 


150 

180 

130 


1,650 


12,  028 


315  3,000 
1,123  9,500 


Condemned  at  Pernambuco. 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do  . . 


Apr.  — 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  27 


Sept.  23, 1840 
Sept.  15, 1840 
Sept.  23, 1840 


580  

700  

670  


Indian  Ocean  . . June  3 
Pacific  Ocean  . . Sept.  29 
....do ;.... 


Aug.  31, 1845 
— ’ — * 18*45 


750 


1,  000 
'4*260 


10,  000 


do  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

— do 

do 


July  26 
May  1 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  12 
Dec.  25 


Feb.  17,1845 
Jan.  30,1842 
J vine  12, 1845 
May  20, 1845 
Aug.  9, 1845 


1,400 
150 
1,  700 
1,700 
200 


1, 10C 


11,000 


*68  ’**500 
800  3,000 


do 

— do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
--..do 

— do  


May  21 
Sept.  4 
June  12 
Sept.  2 
Nov.  9 
Dec.  12 


Nov.  16, 1844 
Jan.  1, 1845 
Oct.  12,1842 
Nov.  29,  1845 
Aug.  26, 1842 
Feb.  17, 1845 


1,900 
1,  600 
492 
500 
2,  500 
2,  100 


800  10*666 

6 

500  4,001 


Built  1829.  Lost  on  Timor  1842. 

A.  Barclay  landed  her  oil  at  Bremen.  Sold 
to  Bremen  1845. 

Bought  from  Philadelphia  1841. 


Captain  Tabor  left  the  ship  in  1842,  sick. 
Sent  home  650  pounds  bone. 


Formerly  a brig.  Altered  1841. 
Withdrawn  from  the  service  1845. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S41. 

New  Bedford,  Mass — Continued. 



Bark 

237 

Dexter 

C.  W.  Morgan 

(^nmlnr  

Ship  .... 

31!) 

Norton 

do 

Port  month 

. . . do 

33C 

Wkimpeuey . 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co . . . 

Elizabeth 

339 

H.  F.  Eastham 

T.  & A.  R.  N ye 

Emeline _ . 

Briir 

98 

Wood  

Barton  Ricketson 

TCmloavoiir 

Bark . . . 

252 

Weeks  

William  H.  Stowell 

Franklin 

Ship  — 

333 

Washington  Walker.. 

Ab’ra  II.  Howland  

Flnrifla.  

. do  . . 

330 

CnnniniTham 

Etlw.  C.  Jones . . 

General  Pike 

. . do  . . . 

313 

Tobey  . 

William  Gifford 

George  :i,ml  Susan 

35G 

Howland. 

George  Howland 

George  Washington 

Bark . . . 

230 

Alex.  Hathaway 

Levi  L.  Crane 

(rolmmlii  2fl 

Ship 

359 

Snii!  li  . . 

William  II.  Stowell 

Gratitudo  ..... ... 

do  . 

337 

Stetson 

Ireneus  Goodin,r 

( i nod  'Return 

. do  . 

370 

Tabor 

11.  Taber  &.  Co 

Gov.  Troup 

. do  . . 

430 

G.  IT.  ,T p.mifty . . 

E.  C.  J ones 

Harrison 

371 

J.  R.  L.  Smith 

William  II.  Stowell 

Honqua 

. do  . . 

339 

Holley 

Alexander  Gibb3 

Hydaspe 

. .do  .... 

313 

Francis  Post 

Daniel  Wood 

Huntress 

do 

391 

Tabor 

Alfred  Gibbs 

Hope  2d 

do 

295 

Robinson. . 

Wilcox  & Richmond. .. . 

Hope 

186 

Rrownoll 

William  Watkins  

Isabella 

Sli  i p 

411 

Howland  . . 

•Tas.  II.  Howland 

Isiael 

do 

- Little* 

Walter  S.  S looner 

•Java 

. .do  . . 

295 

William  Shockley. . . . 

George  Howland 

.John  Adams  . 

do  . . 

2Gr 

Bradford  

Jireh  Perry 

•John  and  Edward 

. . do  ... 

318 

Barz.  N.  Hudson 

Wilcox  & Richmond 

Junior 

. . do 

378 

Hathaway 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

J ul  an 

. . do  . . 

35G 

• MayheW 

Hathaway  & Luce 

Kutusoff 

do  . . 

415 

Lagoda 

. . do  . . 

341 

Max  field 

Jona.  Bourne,  ir 

Lewis 

Bark 

23! 

Tall  man 

J.  D.  Thompson 

L.  C.  Richmond.. 

Ship 

341 

Luce  ... 

Daniel  Wood 

Lanrel 

Bri<>'  . . . 

119 

Smith 

I.  II.  Bartlett 

Margaret  Scott 

Smith 

S.  & W.  Ingalls 

Mars 

270 

Brownell 

Charles  R.  Tucker 

Mayflower  . 

Ship 

350 

Gifford 

John  C.  Haskell 

Mercury 

340 

Dennis  F.  Haskell  . . . 

T.  Ilowlaud,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Messenger 

. do  . . 

291 

Peter  Butler  

John  R.  Thornton 

Montezuma 

. do  . 

430 

Tower 

West  <fc  Paine 

Maria 

T»nrk 

202 

Raymond  . 

Samuel  W.  Rodman 

Met  acorn 

Ship 

3C0 

Reynolds  

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Nassau 

do 

40' 

Weeks 

Jireh  Perry 

Nile 

. do  . 

322 

Eil win  F.  Cook 

Hathaway  & Luco 

Nowton 

Bark 

283 

Sawyer 

Isaiah  Burgess * 

Octavia  

. .do  . . 

257 

Isaac  C.  Howland. . . . 

Gideon  Alien 

Pantheon  

. . do 

271 

Taber 

Jona.  Bourno,  jr 

Peri 

do 

191 

R (18861 1 

Rodnev  French 

Phocion 

Ship 

260 

Corey 

Richard  A.  Palmer 

Robert  Eilwanls 

350 

J.  <fc  J.  Howland 

Rousseau 

. do  . . . 

300 

John  E Drayton  

George  Howland 

Rajah 

Bark 

250 

West 

Isaiah  Burgess 

Krissell 

. . do 

302 

Frederick  A.  Stall  . - - 

Howland  & Hussey 

Selma 

Ship  . . . 

269 

Luce  .... 

George  O.  Crocker  & Co. 

Susan  

. . . do 

261 

Weston  Howland  

Ab’m  H.  Howland 

Sam.  Robertson 

do  ... 

421 

Warner  . _ 

Andrew  Robeson . 

Swift 

. do  . 

321 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway. .. 

Smyrna 

Bark . . 

219 

Miller 

Barton  Ricketson 

Stepliania 

Ship  . . 

315 

Collins 

R A.  Palmer 

Two  Brothers 

. do  . . 

288 

■ ).  R Greene  & Co 

Wilmington  and  Liverpool  Packet. . . 

... do  

3d  4 

Gilbert  Place  . . 

J.  A.  Parker,  &.  Co 

Zoroaster 

Brig  .... 

159 

Seabury 

Pardon  G . Seabury 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm  -oil. 

*o 

6 

73 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

South  A+lantio 

Dec.  7 

Au<r.  13,1845 

.... 

633 

.... 

New  Holland  . . 

Oct.  9 

Mar.  10,  1844 

15C 

2,  450 

14,  OOC 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Feb.  20 

June  17,  1844 

l,  30; 

COC 

6,  OOt 

Indian  Ocean. . . 

June  7 

May  6,  1844 

6o; 

500 

12,  001 

•July  12 

Sept.  28,  1843 

11 

5 

Indian  Ocean. .. 

June  22 

June  — , 1813 

1,  300 

600 

4,  800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  23 

Nov.  23, 1842 

22. 

2,  314 

.... 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  14 

July  — , 1843 

60 

2,  30C 

18,  400 

.do  

July  1 

Feb.  26, 1843 

60. 

900 

7,  000 

O t.  17 

July  12  1845 

1 60. 

Atlantic 

Mar.  25 

Dec.  8, 1842 

35 



..... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  30 

July  21,  1841 

75t 

2,  30C 

17,  000 

do 

Apr.  25 

Aer.  7,  1845 

1,  15 

i,  or.o 

9,  OOt 

New  Holland  . 

Oct.  21 

May  3,  1844 

io: 

3, 000 

do 

Nov.  4 

Apr.  25, 1844 

171 

3, 25C 

30,  000 

Julv  28 

Feb  23  1845 

do 

July  12 

June  29, 1843 

45C 

2,  40 

28,  800 

do 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  14, 1845 

851 

850 

8,  OOC 

Indian  Ocean . . 

Aug.  20 

Mar.  6,1844 

4o: 

2,  501 

20,  000 

...  do 

Sept.  14 

Mar.  5,1841 

3C1 

1,  50C 

15,  000 

■ Mar  16 

iVov.  14  1^4*2 

5 :( 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  22 

May  19, 1845 

2,  7C1 

6 

Atlantic 

J une 29 

Sept.  9,  1843 

3C( 

1,  900 

22,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . 

J uue  10 

Apr.  22, 1843 

18 

2,  250 

22,  500 

do 

.Inly  1 

May  — , 1844 

i,oo: 

300 

2,  500 

...  do  

May  19 

July  19,  1844 

40. 

830 

6,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Sept.  18 

Mar.  11,  1844 

1, 15. 

1,  600 

16,  000 

New  Holland  .. 

Dec.  12 

May  31,  1844 

3,  00. 

250 

27,  000 

Nov.  1 1 

New  Holland  . . 

Oct.  9 

Sept.  — , 1843 

601 

2,  100 

17,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  6 

July  9,  1844 

45( 

350 

3,  200 

Par.ifip,  Or.oan 

Oct.  31  1844 

2,  20C 

Atlantic 

Mar.  12 

Nov.  8,1841 

nr 

7 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  9 

Apr.  15,1844 

851 

1,  350 

18,  OOC; 

. . . .do  . . 

June  fi 

A ng.  12,  1845 

1,  501 

340 

Atlantic 

July  11 

Apr.  11, 1844 

5C 

2,  400 

18,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  25 

Ang.  1, 1844 

1,  coc 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  2 

May  10,1843 

351 

i,  050 

13,  200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  29 

May  5, 1844 

451 

3,  15C 

A limit  ir. 

Jan  1 

Oct  — 1843 

501 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  6 

Sept.  20, 1845 

2,  001 



..... 

do 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  16, 1845 

1,  10C 

1,700 

20,  000 

do 

May  30 

June  23,  1841 

1,  5CC 

60 

0,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J urie  20 

Oct.  10,1843 

30C 

1,500 

12,  000 

do 

J une  25 

June  30,  1843 

33C 

1,  000 

8,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  9 

Feb.  25, 1845 

80, 

600 

6,  003 

....  do 

Dec  12 

July  19, 1843 

850 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  4 

July  24',  1843 

8C 

1, 120 

8,  960 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  2 

Dec.  14, 1844 

2,  25C 

...... 



do 

Apr.  24 

Feb.  17, 1845 

1,  30C 

1,  OOC 

10,  000 

do 

Aug.  8 

July  7,1844 

751 

800 

8,  000 

do 

May  19 

May  19, 1845 

801 

100 

7,  000 

do 

July  31 

do 

May  6 

Apr.  3, 1845 

900 

1,  000 

10,  000 

do 

Oct.  22 

Mar.  13,  1846 

1,  200 



do 

Dec.  22 

May  11, 1»45 

1,  ooc 

1,  300 

13,  000 

do 

Dec.  29 

J une  23, 1845 

1,00 





Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  18 

Mar.  — , 1844 

200 

2, 100 

21,  000 

— do  . 

Nov.  18 

Feb.  27,  1844 

1,250 

800 

6,  400 

Pacific  Ocean 

Dec  22 

3.X 

1,  500 

Atlantic 

Mar.  4 

Nov.  12,  1841 

380 

14 

Remarks. 


Sold  220  sperm. 


Sold  1,000  barrels  whale  at  Bahia. 

Captain  Wood’s  boat  was  stove  by  a whale, 
and  he  died  from  exhaustion  before  help 
reached  them.  Brig  Emeline  withdrawn 
from  the  service  1843. 


Bought  from  Boston  1841. 

Firstmate,  Edward  Harris,  died  April,  1843, 
from  elfectsof  a fall  down  after-hatchway. 
Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1841. 


First  mate,  Eben.  Peck,  taken  out  of  his 
boat  by  a line  and  lost.  Sold  100  barrels 
whale  at  Hobart  Town. 


Bought  from  Boston  1841. 


Sent  home  10,000  pounds  bone. 


Samuel  Pent,  second  mate,  died  on  passage 
home. 

Withdrawn,  1843. 

Bought  from  Portsmouth. 

Formerly  a brig;  bought  from  Now  York, 
1841. 

Second  mate,  Thomas  Dunham,  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned  November  4,  as 
the  ship  was  leaving  Lahaina. 


Bought  from  Now  York  1841. 


Sold  to  Westport  1844. 

Burned  at  sea,  September  9,  1841. 

Bought  from  Boston  1841. 

Sold  to  Fairhaven  1846. 

Captain  Miller  fell  overboard  and  died  from 
exhaustion  after  his  rescue. 


Condemned  at  Sandwich  Islands.  1845;  oil 
shipped  home.  Sent  homo  5,850. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


1 

Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1841. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

A iirorn, 

Ship  

34G 

Frederick  S.  Collin.. 

T.  & P.  Maey. 

A mpi’icnn .......... 

. . . do 

339 

Alexander  Coffin 

Daniel  Jones 

Columbia 

. . . do 

329 

George  Jov 

C.  G.  & II.  Coffin 

Christopher  Mitchell 

...  do 

387 

William  Keene 

C.  Mitchell  Sc  Co 

David  Paddack 

do 

352 

John  Hussey,  jr 

Daniel  Jones  

Edward  Cary ... 

. . . do  .... 

353 

•John  Tobey  . 

Jas.  At  beam 

Elizabeth  Starhuck 

. . <lo 

381 

Henry  Bi,relow 

Levi  Starhuck 

Foster 

...  do 

3 i7 

John  C.  Congdon 

R.  Mitchell  &Sons 

Franklin 

. . do  ... . 

246 

Shubael  Ray 

Jas.  Athearn 

Ganges 

...  do 

315 

George  Pitman 

David  Joy 

Hero 

...  do 

313 

William  S.  Chase  

Jos.  Starhuck  

Howard 

do 

364 

Alexander  Bunker. . 

Timot  hy  Hussey 

John  Adams  

. . . do  .... 

296 

Isaac  Stockman 

David  Joy 

Japan  

. . . do  . . . 

332 

Benjamin  F.  Riddell 

Barker  &.  Athearn 

Levi  Starhuck 

. . . do 

376 

Jos.  P.  Nye  

Levi  Stavbuek  

Martha 

273 

William  Baxter 

William  R.  Easton 

Monticello 

. do  . . 

358 

Benjamin  Coggeshall 

John  H.  Shaw 

Massachusetts 

. . . do  . . 

360 

Seth  Nickerson  . . 

George  C.  Gardner 

Montano 

. . do  . . 

36.7 

Roswell  M.  Coon . 

Barker  & Athearn 

Nantucket 

. . . do 

350 

George  W.  Gardner. 

H.  G.  O.  Dunham 

Navigator 

. do  . . 

333 

Elihu  Fisher 

Matthew  Crosby 

Narraganset 

do  . 

398 

Charles  W Coffin 

Christopher  W ver 

Orion 

. do  . . 

354 

James  Nichols 

Frederick  Hussey 

Ohio 

381 

Varamus  Smith  

Chris.  Wyer  

Ohed.  Mitchell 

do  . 

354 

Elihu  Coffin  

Aaron  Mitchell 

Primrose 

Schooner 

Narbeth 

William  Bartlett 

Potomac 

Ship 

356 

Isaac  B.  Hussey. . 

T.  Sc  P.  Macy 

Penobscot 

P,ri<r 

138 

Carr. . 

A.  W.  Starhuck 

Susan  

Sli  ip 

348 

Reuben  Russell  . 

Aaron  Mitchell. 

Three  Brothers f 

...do 

384 

Jos.  Mitchell,  2d 

G.  & M.  Starhuck  Sc  Co. 

Tylcston 

Brig 

111 

Brown 

David  Thai  n 

United  States 

Ship  . 

372 

Calvin  B.  Worth 

Barrott  &.  Upton 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

r 

Acnshnet 

Sh  i p 

359 

Pease  

Bradford,  Fuller  &.  Co  .. 

Adeline  Gibbs. 

381 

P»nylio,ft 

Gibbs  & Jenny 

Amazon 

318 

Clarke 

Nathan  Church 

Clifford  "Wayne 

. do 

305 

Crowell 

E.  Sawin 

Cadmus 

320 

Mnyhftw 

Atkins  Adams 

Columbus 

382 

Fish 

Gibbs  <fe  Jenny 

Friendship 

366 

Taber 

do 

George 

360 

Swiff.  . 

Fish  Sc  Huttlestono. . . . 

Harvest 

314 

Hale 

Jabez  Delano,  ]r 

Heroine 

337 

Nathan  Church. 

Hesper 

Q(i:» 

TT  n.nd  y 

L.  Jenny  and  J.  Tripp. . 

Isabella 

243 

Nntr.hpr 

E.  Sawin  

294 

Atkins  Adams 

Laerauee 

28,0 

. . . do  

Marcia  

315 

E.  Sawin 

Martha 

29s 

Nathan  Church 

Oregon  

339 

L.  C.  Tripp 

.Sharon 

354 

Gibbs  Sc  Jenney 

William  &.  Henry  

do 

261 

I.  F.  Terry 

New  London,  Conn. 

Ann  Maria 

368 

Atlas 

29' 

P ndleton 

Joseph  Lawrence 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

1 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bb!s. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  13 

Dec.  9, 1844 

1,  801 

do 

Dec.  1 

July  10,  1845 

lj  890 

. . do 

Sept.  4 

Dec.  2,’  1845 

1,  660 

do 

Oct.  25 

June  24, 1845 

1,  250 

do 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  16,1845 

882 

17 

do 

Sept.  26 

July  22, 1845 

1,  559 

32 

do 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  10, 1845 

1 101 

. do 

July  28 

Sept.  l'  1845 

] ' 430 

do 

Aug.  11 

Apr.  3',  1845 

1,  44C 

16 

— do 

July  28 

May  20, 1845 

732 

476 

Sept.  29 

Feb.  22, 1846 

830 

do 

Nov.  1 

June  8, 1845 

l,  96: 

2 

do 

Aug.  31 

June  24, 1845 

540 

..do  . 

Sept.  17 

June  10, 1845 

1,  890 

do 

May  26 

Mar.  31, 1845 

850 

865 

....do 

July  28 

June  17, 1845 

1,  057 

276 

do  . . . 

Auer.  2 

July  15, 1845 

2,  430 

do 

Aug.  26 

Mar.  24,  1845 

lj  252 

1,  388 

12,  001 

do 

Dec.  25 

Apr.  10, 1845 

1,  480 

442 

do 

June  16 

May  12,1845 

lj  270 

1,326 

do  . 

Aug.  21 

May  7, 1845 

1,  737 

240 

do 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  25  1845 

2,  251 

do 

July  5 

Nov.  14, 1844 

2,  040 

169 

1,000 

do 

July  18 

May  3, 1845 

2,  804 

80 

... .do  . . 

Sept.  4 

May  10, 1845 

1, 183 

2 

Atlantic 

J uly  8 

Pacific  Ocean 

N’ov.  12 

Mav  4 1845 

2 354 

Atlantic 

Sept.  26 

May  17, 1843 

10( 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  9 

May  27|  1846 

637 

l,  405 

12,  001 

do 

July  12 

Nov.  6, 1845 

2, 150 

22 

Atlantic 

Juno  17 

Sept.  5,  1842 

230 

.... 

...... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  12 

Oct.  16,1845 

1,  422 

10 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Jan.  3 

May  13, 1845 

850 

1,  350 

13,  501 

do 

July  29,  1845 

2, 101 

do 

Sept.  21 

June  17,  1845 

'600 

1,  300 

8,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  25 

July  23, 1845 

1,  40C 





Indian  Ocean . . 

Aug.  16 

Sept.  — , 1843 

501 

2,  000 

20,  001 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  6 

Apr.  9,1844 

300 

2,  500 

24,  00( 

— do  . . 

Jan.  3 

July  9, 1844 

1,  70C 

do 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  15,  1843 

50 

1,  750 

New  Holland  . 

May  30 

Mar.  23,  1843 

350 

2,  200 

17,  60( 

NewZealaud  .. 

July  15 

Juno  16, 1841 

1,901 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  7 

Aug.  — , 1815 

1,  150 

• - . .do 

May  8 1845 

2, 100 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

A 1 

June  12 

Apr.  16, 1845 

' 50( 

do . . 

Dec.  22 

Apr.  19, 1844 

10C 

2,  800 

26,  00C 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  10 

Aug.  4, 1845 

600 

1,  000 

10,  OIK 

do 

July  12 

Mar.  31, 1845 

1,  300 

1,  200: 

12,  001 

May  25 

Feb.  10, 1815 

900 

1,  050 

9,  00C 

....  do 

Apr.  14 

Oct.  29,1841 

52 

2 

....do 

Nov  15 

— , 1845 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  23 



.... 

.... 

.... 

Remarks. 


New  this  voyage ; built  at  East  Boston. 
First  and  second  mates,  boat-steerers,  and 
nearly  all  the  crew  left  the  ship  at  Bay 
of  Islands. 

New  this  voyage ; built  at  Rochester. 
Built  at  Rochester  1841. 

Sent  home  116  sperm. 

Captain  Ray  died  on  the  voyage.  Henry 
Starbuck  took  command. 

Rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  Brant  Point. 


Captain  Stockman  died  ; Thompson 

took  command. 


Captain  Baxter  left  the  ship  at  Zanzibar 
and  came  home  ; Richard  C.  Gibbs  took 
command. 

New  this  voyage  ; built  at  Mattapoisett. 

Do. 

Peter  F.  Swain,  2d  mate,  taken  out  of  bis 
boat  by  a foul  lino  January  21, 1842. 

New  this  voyage ; built  at  Medford. 

New  this  voyage ; built  at'Rochester. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Lost  near  Trinidad,  May.  1842 ; had  280 
sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett;  new  this  voyage. 


Built  1840. 


Lost  on  Cadmus  Island  August  3,  1842. 


Sold  210  sperm  on  voyage. 


Withdrawn  1847. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1844. 


Put  into  Sydney  December  22,  1842,  the 
crow  having  mutinied  and  killed  Captain 
Norris. 

Returned  in  consequence  of  sickness  among 
the  officers. 

Bought  from  Salem. 


Lost  off  Saiut  Paul’s  August  30,  1842 ; run 
into  by  French  ship  Ajax. 

Lost  at  Two  People’s  Bay  August  29, 1842. 
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Table  allowing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S41. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 
Avis 


Boston 


Chelsea 

Clematis  — 
Clement  — 
Cervantes  . . . 
Connecticut 
Columbus 

Electra 

Flora 

Friends 

Francis , 

Georgia 

Iris 

Jones 


Julius  Ctesar 

Jason 

Mentor 

Montezuma  . 

Phoenix 

Palladium  . . . 
Pembroke . . . 

Peruvian 

Pacific 

Somerset 

White  Oak  .. 


William  C.  Nyo 

Westport,  Mass. 


Barclay 

Champion 

I)r.  Franklin 

Elizabeth 

Mexico 

President 

Theophilus  Chase 
Thos.  Winslow  ... 


Provincetown,  Mass. 

Bello  Islo 

Fairy 

Franklin 

Gem 


John  B.  Dods 

Phoenix 

Spartan 

Samuel  and  Thomas. 
William  Henry 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


Annavvana 

Edward 

Elizabeth 

Lagrange 

Le  Baron 

Mattapoisett 
Richard  Henry . 

Solon  

Two  Sisters 


Note. — BrigChase,  Lumbert,  sailed 
April  5 ; was  abandoned  at  sea  April 
12. 


Class. 


Ship  .... 
Bark 


Ship  . 

do  . 
Bark. 
. .do  . 
. . do  . 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 
..do  . 
. do  . 
Brig  . 
Ship  . 
Bark. 
..do  . 


Ship 

.do 

..do 

. .do 

. . do 

..do  .... 

Bark 

Ship  . . 
Schooner 
Brig  .... 
Bark . . 

Ship  . . 


Bark. 
. . do  . 
..do  . 
Brig  . 
. do  . 
Bark. 
..do  . 
Brig  . 


Schooner 

Brig 

. do 

. do 

...do  .. 

. do  . . 
Bark . . 
Brig  . . 

..  do  .. 


Brig  . 
. do  . 
Bark. 
Brig  . 
. . . do  . 
. . do  . 
Bark . 
Brig  . 
. . . do  . 


G 

tl 

C3 

ca 

a 

o 

H 


290 

291 

39r 

311 

279 

232 

39,- 

159 

348 

33 

403, 

98 

344 

245 

330 

347 

33." 

460 

424 

404 

342 

199 

388 
96 

134 

292 

389 


167 
20!  • 
171 
107 
130 
107 

168 
136 


101 

186 

172 

102 

163 

150 

188 

191 

111 


159 

133 

219 

170 

170 

150 

173 

129 

122 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Pendleton . 
Hamsted. . 


Potts 

Benjamin 

Pendleton 

Brown 

Crocker 

Holt 

Ward 

May  hew 

Brown 

Holland 

Hull 

Douglass 

Sisson 


Gibson . . 
Skinner. 
Chester . 
Baker  .. 
Slato. ... 
Prentiss 
Church  . 
Brown  . . 
Harris . . 

IFck 

Fitch  . . . 


Joseph  La-wrence 
do 


Buddington 


Macomber 

Sowle 

Francis 

Cook 

Smith 

Southwoi  th 

Baker 

Manchester 


Cook. 


Ginn. .. 

Sopor.. 

Flukor. 

Prior  .. 

Small .. 


James  Small 

Soper . 

Ryder 


Pool  

M ay  hew  . . . 

Bates  

Dexter 

Parker 

Brigktman. 

Snow 

Wing 

Bolles 


navens  & Smith  — 
Williams  & Barnes  . 

Jos.  Lawrence 

Benjamin  Brown 

Frink,  Chew  & Co  .. 
Williams  & Barnes  . 

do  

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

Benjamin  Brown 

Havens  & Smith 

Lyman  Allyu 

F rink,  Chew  & Co  .. 
Havens  & Smith 


N.  & W.  W.  Billings 
Frink,  Chew  & Co  .. 

Benjamin  Brown 

Williams  &.  Barnes . . 
N.  & W.  W.  Billings. 
Frink,  Chew  & Co. . . 

Jos.  Lawrence  

Fitch  &.  Leonard 

Havens  &,  Smith 

William  Beck 

Daniel  Fitch 


N.  <fc  W.  W. 


Billings. 


Davis  & Corey 

Andrew  Hicks 

Job  Davis  

A.  B.  Gifiord 

Davis  & Corey 

Andrew  Hicks  ... 

Henry  Wilcox 

Thos.  W.  May  hew 


Eben  Cook.., 

Abraham  Small  

Robert  Soper 

Timothy  P.  Johnson 

E.  S.  Smith 

Leonard  Small  

Step.  Nickerson 

Samuel  Soper 

G.  Ryder 


Setli  Freeman  

Wilson  Barstow  . . . 

R.  L.  Barstow 

E.  Willis 

G.  Barstow  &,  Son . 
Leonard  Hammond 
G.  Barstow  & Son . . 

N.  E.  Bates 

do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

tt 

a 

a 

CD 
■*— 1 
o 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

d 

a 

0 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  21 

New  Zealand  . . 

June  28 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  14 

July  1,1843 

100 

2, 200 

17,  GOO 

do 

Aug.  7 

Feb.  28,  1843 

500 

2,  200 

17,  COO 

....do 

May  8 

July  — , 1843 

300 

1,800 

6,  000 

South  Seas 

June  12 

May  — , 1843 

300 

700 

5,  COO 

. . do 

Aug.  18 

June  10, 1843 

200 

1,  GOO 

12,  800 

South  Atlantic 

June  25 

Oct,  10,1842 

COO 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  21 

May  9, 1843 

400 

2,  000 

IG,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

Jan.  19 

Apr.  7,  1843 

500 

2,  200 

17,  COO 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  12 

Mar.  11, 1843 

300 

2,  800 

22,  400 

South  Atlantic 

Mar.  6 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

July  17 

June  1, 1843 

50 

2,  000 

1G,  000 

South  Seas 

Nov.  8 

May  9, 1844 

180 

2, 120 

17,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  18 

Aug.  30, 1842 

140 

1,200 

do 

Aug.  2 

Mar.  15, 1843 

2 200 

17,  GOO 

do 

July  10 

June  17, 1842 

150 

1 950 

do 

Aug.  12 

Apr.  7,  1843 

100 

2,  900 

23,  200 

do 

Sept.  22 

Apr.  G 1844 

3 300 

•>G  400 

South  Atlantic 

June  10 

June  10, 1842 

130 

2’,  570 

23]  000 

Crozette  Island 

July  30 

May  15,  1843 

1,300 

10,  400 

South  Atlantic 

July  13 

May  24, 1842 

40 

1,000 

Crozette  Island 

Oct.  15 

July  — , 1843 

100 

2,  400 

19,  200 

South  Atlantic 

Mar.  19 

Apr.  29,  1842 

500 

Sout  h Seas 

Apr.  10 

....do 

Apr.  10 

Mar.  15, 1843 

100 

22,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  19 

Sept.  — , 1843 

800 

2,  400 

30,  000 

Atlantic 

July  8 

Nov.  10, 1842 

457 

do 

May  18 

Oct.  7’  1842 

314 

30 

— do 

July  27 

Jan.  28,  1642 

273 

do 

May  18 

Mny  8,  1 R4'2 

2G0 

126 

....do 

May  13 

July  19, 1842 

230 

do 

Sept,  10 

Apr.  17  1843 

270 

35 

do 

May  18 

Oct.  11,  1842 

370 

do 

Nov.  12 

Sept.  30  1642 

130 

7 

Atlantic 

Mar.  10 

Nov.  2,1841 

• 

120 

40 

do 

Feb.  11 

Nov.  1,  1841 

220 

do 

Jan.  30 

Nov.  1,  1841 

220 

....do j 

Feb.  — 

June  18,  1841 

33 

July  3 

Sept.  14, 1842 

240 

do 

Feb.  G 

Nov.  9,1841 

150 

30 

do 

Jan.  18 

Oct.  14,  1841 

340 

do 

Mar.  31 

May  22,  1842 

350 

....do 

Mar.  19 

Jan.  2:,1842 

300 

do 

Mar.  — 

Sept.  21, 1841 

160 



Atlantic 

July  8 

Nov.  23,  1842 

200 

do 

Apr.  10 

Feb.  7,  1842 

2G0 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  29 

Apr.  4, 1844 

400 

750 

7,  000 

Atlantic 

Juno  12 

Oct.  12,1842 

*450 

do 

Dec.  22 

do 

Mar.  26 

Sept.  5, "1842 

439 

...... 

do 

Nov.  18 

Apr.  — , 1843 

300 

....do 

Dec.  25 

Sept.  7,1841 

40 

20 

do 

July  24 

Oct.  11,1842 

200 

l 

Remarks. 


Wrecked  in  King  George’s  Sound,  New 
Holland,  with  800  barrels  whale-oil. 
Condemned  at  Bay  of  Islands;  oil  (1.400 
whale)  shipped  homo. 


Sold  470  whale  at  Bio. 

Lost  at  the  Falklauds  1842. 

Sold  250  sperm ; broken  up  at  home  after 
this  voyage. 


Condemned  at  Cape  Town  1844. 

Sold  with  her  cargo  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Bought  from  New  York.  Sold  w Rale-oil  at 
Rio  ; brought  500  seal-skins. 


Broken  up  at  Westport  18 12. 


£ Bought  from  Boston  1841. 

Built  1841. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1841. 
Edward  bought  from  Boston  1841. 

Sold  to  Newport  1844. 

Sold  to  Stonington. 

Sold  to  Now  Bedford. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1841. 

Wareham,  Mass. 


America. 


Inga 

Montezuma 
Meridian  . . . 


Plymouth , Mass. 

Exchange  

Maracaibo 

James  Munroo 

Mary  and  Maltha 

Mercury 

Vesper 


Somerset,  ALass. 


Jane  ... 
Pilgrim 


Duxbury , Alass. 
Sophia  and  Eliza 


Fall  Fiver,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

Gold  Ilnnter 

Leonidas  

Otranto  


Panama 

Rowena 


Freetown,  Mass. 


Elizabeth. . 


Providence,  P.  I. 


Balance 

Bowditch  . 
Brunswick 
Cassander . 

Envoy 

Lexington. 
Lion 


Bristol,  It.  I. 


Anna 

Emigrant 


Gov.  Hopkins 

Leonidas  

Troy 


Note.— The  Sarah  Lee,  of  Bristol, 
sailed  in  November,  1811,  but  re- 
turned, damaged  by  a gale,  in  two 
weeks  after.  She  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  soon  after  lost  in  the 
merchant  service. 


Newport,  R.  I. 


Margaret. 


Martha 

Menkar 

Ohio 

Pocahontas. 
Sea  Bird 


Class. 


Brig 


.do  ... 
do 

.do  ... 


Schoonei 
Brig  . . . 

. . . do 

Ship 

Schooner 

. . . do 


Bark. 
Brig  . 


Bark 


Bark. 
Ship  . 
Brig  . 
Bark. 

Ship  . 
. . do  . 


Bark . . . 


Ship 
. . .do 
...do 
. . . do 
, . . do 
...do 
. . . do 


Bark. 
. . do  . 


Brig 

Ship 

Brig 


Ship  . . . 


. . . do  ... 

. . do  . . . 
Schooner 
Brig  . . . 

. . .do  ... 


© 

sx 

C3 

5 

o 

H 


148 

169 

195 

73 


'99 

95 

114 

31" 

74 

95 


231 

137 


201 


196 

281 

128 

156 

253 

404 


34! 


322 

39! 

295 
299 
392 
201 

296 


222 

18( 

111 

353 

15( 


37.' 

271 

351 

126 

14: 


Captain. 


Lumbard  . 

Cudworth. 
Shiverick  . 
Russell . . . 


King 

Pope 

Dike 

Coffin 

Nickerson 
Ellis 


Manchester 

Collins 


Coffin 


Carr  . . 
W ood . 
Baker. 
Cook. . 


Cummings . 
Estes 


Winslow. . 


Reed 

Sowle 

Champlin 
Dennis... 
Fisher  . . . 

Jayne. 

Howland. . 


Moores 
Lake  . . . 


Wilcox  . . 

King 

Sherman. 


T.  Wimpenney 

Davenport . 

Joseph  Shearman. 

Smyley 

William  Barker... 

Tripp 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


M.  S.  F.  Tobey 


do 

do 

tlo 


Ricbafd  W.  nolmes. 

Atwood  L.  Drew 

Isaac  L.  Hedge 

James  Bartlett - 


Isaac  Barnes,  jr. . . . 
Bradford  Earner,  jr. 


Wheaton  Luther. 
do 


George  Frazier 


J.  S.  Barnard 

Nathan  Durfee  . . 
Noah  Hathaway  . 
Cranston  Wilcox. 


J.  S.  Barnard... 
Nathan  Durfee. 


W.  Humphrey 

Thomas  Fletcher 

Amherst  Everett 

Nathaniel  Potter 

Amherst  Everett 

William  Earle 

Edward  Carrington,  jr. 


Bryon  Diman  . . 
Samuel  Church 


William  R.  Taylor 

do 

Samuel  Church 


J.  Stevens  and  J.  S. 
Munroe. 

Devins  & Tisdale 

It.  Coggeslmll 

Gilbert  Chase 

Samuel  Barker 

Gilbert  Chase 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

d 

a 

© 

% 

IWls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

July  13 

Oct.  1, 1842 

450 

30 

do 

,T  rm  ft  1 

Apr.  11, 1842 

816 

do 

July  — , 1843 

4(J0 

do 

July  23 

July  4, 1842 

40 

Atlantic 

Oct,  17  1842 

100 

60 

do 

May  — , 1843 

100 

do 

July  28 

June  18'  1842 

170 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Jniie  16 

Dec.  25,  1845 

.... 

Jau.  12 

Sept.  12, 1841 

150 

Sept.  12 

Oct.  10,  1841 

13 

do 

July  31 

July  28, 1842 

26 

8 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  16 

Apr.  22, 1843 

162 

567 

4,330 

Atlantic 

May  27 

June  1,  1842 

230 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  26, 1844 

200 

1,  300 

7, 000 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  9 

Dec.  10,1842 

550 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  22 

July  — , 1843 

200 

1,300 

10,  400 

Atlantic 

May  4 

May  3, 1842 

350 

..... 

do 

Sept.  16 

June  10, 1842 

110 

20 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  2t 

Dec.  20, 1841 

do 

J uly  1 

July  — , 1843 

330 

2,  700 

21,  600 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  15 

Mar.  lf(1844 

150 

850 

8,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  18 

Mar.  9,1844 

150 

2,  500 

25,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  20 

Mar.  — , 1843 

190 

2,410 

36,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  2 

July  4,1843 

150 

850 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  15 

July  9, 1844 

400 

1,  300 

14,000 

do 

June  29 

Feb.  — , 1844 

300 

3,  200 

32,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  4 

Apr.  3,  1845 

500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  16 

Sept.  18, 1844 

2,  200 

— 



Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  8, 1844 

600 

300 

3,  000 

Atlantic 

Aug.  20 

June  7,1842 

130 

15 

do 

June  20 

Nov.  3. 1841 

40 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  4 

Jan.  14,1843 

550 

Atlantic 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  7,  1842 

172 

12 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  28 

Feb.  25, 1845 

1,100 

1,100 

10,  COO 

do 

Nov.  4 

Oct.  30, 1844 

1,  650 

do 

Nov.  23 

Apr.  10, 1845 

400 

1,200 

13,  000 

Atlantic 

July  14 

do 

Sept.  — 

Oct.  4, 1842 

28C 

20 

do 

June  24 

Remarks. 

$ 


Bought  from  New  York  1841.  Took  18 
pounds  ambergris. 


Withdrawn. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1846. 


Sold  to  Stoningtou  1844. 


Bought  from  New  York  1841. 

Lost  part  of  her  officers  and  crew  by  Afri- 
can fever. 

Returned  leaking. 


Captain  Winslow  and  his  boat  ’s  crew  car- 
ried down  by  a whale. 


Sold  600  whale  at  Bahia. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford. 


Sailed  in  June,  1842,  and  returned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1843 ; clean. 


Withdrawn  1846;  lost  at  Society  Islands 
1847. 


Returned  in  August,  1842,  with  30  sperm  ; 
sailed  in  August,  1842,  and  was  condemned 
in  Patagonia,  Septembers,  1843. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


/ 

Xamo  of  vessel. 

Class. 

<L 

fcJC 

03 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1841. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Blackstone 

Bark .... 

258 

Bakor 

Charles  Mallory 

Leauder  . 

. do  . . . 

213 

r Bailoy 

do 

Uxor 

Bri<r 

96 

Stephens 

do 

New  Suffolk,  Conn. 

Noble 

Baric 

274 

Brown 

Ira  B.  Tuthill  

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Atlantic. . . 

Ship 

291 

— • Howell 

Samuel  H.  Ford  

Hamilton 

. do  . 

359 

Bishop  

Sherwood  Sterling 

Cold  Spring,  K.  1'. 

Mon  month 

Bark 

255? 

Hedges 

Tuscarora 

Ship 

379 

White 

Greenport,  X.  Y. 

Bavard  

Ship 

339 

— Fordhnm 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Delta 

do 

314 

Glover  . . . 

do  

Roanoke 

ha  rk 

251 

Case  

Wigains  & Parsons .... 

Soraph 

Bri  g 

174 

Corwin  

Samuel  Landon 

Triad 

Ship 

336 

Case 

H.  & N.  Corwin 

Washington  

do 

236 

Griffin 

do 

Sag  Harbor,  X.  Y. 

A casta  

Bark .... 

286 

navens 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Ann 

Ship 

299 

Currv 

Mul ford  & Howell 

Arabella 

do  . 

367 

Babcock 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Cad  nans 

. do  . . 

307 

Smith 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Camillus  

do 

345 

Jennin!r8 

Charles  T.  Deriug 

Columbia 

do 

385 

Edwards 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Crescent. 

do 

340 

Royco  

Post  & Sherry 

Daniel  Webster 

do 

397 

Baker 

Mulford  & Howell 

Fanny 

do  . 

391 

Ford  ham 

N.  &G.  Howell 

France 

do 

411 

Edwards  

do 

Franklin 

391 

Halsey 

Hunting  Cooper 

Gom 

326 

Worth 

do 

Henrv 

333 

Voung  

Hannibal 

. do  . . 

311 

Bennett 

S.  & B.  Hunting  & Co  . . 

Marcus  

do  . . 

203 

Loper 

N.  &.  G.  Howell 

Monmouth  .. 

do 

273 

Hedges 

Neptune 

. . . do  .... 

338 

Ludlow 

S.  &.  B.  Hunting  & Co. . 

Nimrod 

. . do  .... 

280 

Rogers 

C.  T.  Deriug  & Co 

0.  C.  Raymond 

do 

Dennison 

Panama  

do 

465 

Crowell 

N.  &G.  Howell 

Portland 

. . do  . . 

292 

Payne  

S.  & B.  Hunting  &.  Co  . 

S.  Richards 

do 

454 

Dering 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Thames 

414 

Hedges 

Thomas  Brown 

Thomas  Dickinson  . 

do 

451 

— Havens 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Washington 

do 

340 

Osborn 

Hunting  Cooper 

Wick  ford 

P,rio* 

115 

Davis  Miller 

D.  T.  Vail 

Wiscasset 

‘o  

380 

Smith 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Ben  j.  Rush 

Ship 

385 

Gifford 

S.  Child  and  Jas.  Coffin. 

Crawford 

12P> 

PjrlffiRfl 

Charles  Luther 

Chariot 

Ship 

360 

Littlefield 

N.  M.  Wheaton . . 

Exchango 

Bark 

180 

Luce 

John  31.  Wheaton 

Rosalia  

Ship 

323 

Eddv  

Joseph  Smith  

Vermont 

T»ri  (»* 

154 

Martin 

Stephen  Martin 

Wm.  Baker 

225 

Gifford 

Child  & Fessenden 

Salem,  Mass. 

Eliza 

f'nrh 

262 

P.hn.qo 

James  W.  Choevcr 

Elizabeth 

Ship.... 

393 

Hedge 

S.C.  Phillips 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

grounCi. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

6 

"3 

r—i 

& 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  17 

Apr.  25, 1843 

300 

1,  cot 

12,  800 

Crozette  Island 

Aug.  16 

May  23, 1843 

l,  600 

13,  000 

South  Atlantic 

July  12 

New  Zealand  . . 

July  19 

May  1,1843 

200 

2,  00C 

16,  000 

Crozette  Island 

Sept.  — 

July  2, 1842 

100 

1,400 

10,  000 

do 

July  27 

June  — , 1843 

800 

2, 10C 

16,  800 

South  Atlantic. 

Sept.  12 

June  27, 1842 

1,850 

14,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  3 

June  — , 1843 

75 

1,775 

LI,  000 

Crozette  Island 

Sept.  26 

May  7,1843 

250 

1,900 

15,  200 

South  Seas 

Dec.  4 

June  — , 1843 

300 

1,401 

11,  200 

South  Atlantic. 

June  2 

July  23, 1842 

580 

601 

Atlantic 

Tilly  8 

New  Zealaud  . . 

July  7 

May  — , 1 843 

110 

2, 100 

16,  800 

South  Atlautic. 

Sept.  30 

May  22, 1843 

1,  700 

13,  600 

South  Atlantic. 

Sept. 12 

Jidy  31, 1842 

50 

1,  750 

13,  000 

New  Zealand  . . 

July  19 

Mav  10,  1843 

60 

2,  340 

18,  720 

Crozette  Island 

Sept.  26 

Mar.  17,  1844 

500 

2,  200 

22,  000 

South  Atlantic. 

Oct.  19 

June  28, 1843 

70 

2,  080 

do 

Dftfi.  n 

300 

1 000 

New  Zealand  .. 

June  26 

Mar.  16, 1843 

400 

2,  200 

21,  000 

Crozette  Island 

Sept.  27 

Aug.  — , 1843 

300 

1,200 

18.  000 

N.  W.  Coast  ... 

July  8 

June  1, 1843 

3,  30: 

33,  000 

New  Zealaud  . . 

May  21 

Oct.  —,1843 

350 

2,  550 

22,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  1 

June  10, 1843 

220 

2,  450 

19,  600 

New  Zealand  . . 

July  12 

Apr.  9, 1844 

200 

2,  800 

28,  000 

South  Atlantic 

Sept.  26 

Aug.  5, 1843 

2,  200 

18,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

June  16 

May  10,  1813 

100 

2,  251 

18,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  4 

June  7,1842 

1,  900 

South  Atlantic 

Nov.  17 

July  — , 1843 

700 

’700 

5,  000 

do 

Sept.  11 

Time  25,  1H42 

1,  850 

New  Zealand  .. 

June  1 

May  7, 1843 

40 

2,  650 

21, 200 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  — 

July  11,1842 

300 

1,  200 

New  Holland  . . 

Sept.  21 

, Now  Zealand  .. 

July  6 

Oct.  —.1842 

130 

3,  570 

30,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  28 

June  23, 1842 

80 

2,  27C 

New  Zealand  . . 

July  10 

Nov.  — , 1843 

220 

3,  600 

30,  000 

do 

July  6 

Apr.  4, 1843 

80 

3,  220 

33,  600 

do 

July  14 

June  18, 1844 

50 

2,  950 

12,  000 

...  do 

J une  2 

Apr.  22, 1843 

...... 

2,  300 

18,  240 

Atlantic ^ 

—,1841 

100 

Dec.  22 

Apr.  — , 1843 

50 

New  Zealand  . . 

Dec.  6 

June  7,1844 

250 

2,  600 

27,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  31 

May  13, 1845 

1,000 

604 

6,  000 

South  Atlantic 

July  17 

Oct.  17, 1842 

100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  7 

Jan.  — , 1844 

400 

2,  600 

26,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  17 

Nov.  — , 1843 

1,  050 

New  Zealand  .. 

July  16 

Apr.  15,1842 

250 

South  Atlantic 

Apr.  30 

Jan.  4,1842 

50 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  — , 1843 

100 

1,  300 

12,  00! 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  3 

200 



Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  12 

Oct.  20,1844 

1,500 

Remarks. 


Lost  on  the  Crozettes,  October  28,  1841. 


Returned  once  damaged  in  a collision. 

Had  150  sperm,  75  whale;  condemned  and 
sold  at  Rio  Janeiro,  January,  1842. 


Sold  1,500  whale,  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Belongs  to  Cold  Spring. 
Sold  at  Valparaiso,  1843. 


Captain  Osborne  died  July,  1842. 
| Withdrawn,  1843. 


Condemned,  1843. 

Lost  first  and  second  mate ; 7 mentis  out. 
Returned  leaking. 


Condemned  at  Tahiti,  July,  1843 ; had  200 
sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Xame  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1841. 

Salem,  Mass.— Continued. 

TTo.nry  

Bark 

Manchester . . . 

Jftmfis  Maury 

Ship  ... 

395 

Benjamin  R.  Hussey.. 

John  B.  Osgood  . . 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

A thnlin,.  

Ttark 

162 

Mayhew 

Jos.  Mayhew  . 

flhamninn  . 

Ship 

390 

Pease 

Grafton  Xorton 

Mary  

do 

348 

Atkins 

BeDjamiu  Worth 

Paviilion 

Brig  . . . 

150 

Adams  

Calvin  C.  Adams 

Tahiti  tt  

Bark 

174 

Morse 

John  O.  Morse 

\T  PfttfL 

156 

Smith 

Benjamin  Worth.. 

York 

Ship 

434 

Pease 

John  O.  Morse 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Caledonia 

Ship  . . . 

440 

Hancox 

Charles  P.  Williams  . . . 

Eugene 

do 

297 

- — — Pendleton 

do 

George 

do 

251 

Forsyth 

do 

ITerald  

241 

Brewster 

do 

Xnwnrlc 

do 

323 

Pendleton  . 

John  F.  Trumbull 

TU’PWft  tor 

do  . 

Uph^r.p.n,  Orovofi 

190 

IjHTinim  . 

C.  P.  Williams 

Tyhco 

Ship 

299 

Swan  . 

J ohu  F.  Trumbull  

Falmouth,  Mass. 

* 

Commodore  Morris  .. 

350 

Charles  Downs 

Oliver  C.  Swift 

Wm.  Penn 

do 

364 

John  C.  Lincoln 

Obed  Goodspeed  

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Delphos  

338 

West 

Thomas  Bradley 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Drymo 

Bark . . . 

2G2 

Hammond 

Elisha  Luce 

Ilecla 

207 

Crapo 

J.  S.  Bates 

Two  Siatora 

1-22 

Belles 

N.  E.  Bates  

Hudson,  N.  T. 

Martha 

Ship  ... 

369 

Wheldcn  

Barnard  Curtis  &.  Co  — 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

David  S.  Shear  can 

New  York,  N.  I'. 

Autnmn 

Ttark 

181 

Lansing 

D.  & A.  Kingsland-. 

C atari  on  in 

100 

Davis  

Sabina  

41G 

Slato 

Slato,  Gardner  A Howell 

Newark,  N.  J. 

300 

Itussell 

J.  n.  Stephens 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Cores 

Ship 

328 

Ayres 

Stephen  Bonsai 

JpfitTHOn  . 

do 

3'tO 

Howland  

.....do 

Tnioy  Ann 

do 

309 

C Cox 

1 ....do J 

Boston,  Mass. 

\ King 

5 1 

Creole 

Bark 

222 

Cook 

Charles  A.  Brown 

Carib 

Hrta 

102 

Wool)oy 

William  V.  Kent 

Fama 

Bark 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■ 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

bJC 

. 

© 

P 

ground. 

P 

o3 

> 

•pH 

o 

•rH 

9 

o 

pp 

• pH 

03 

c n 

'3 

3 

a 

© 

© 

Pc3 

o 

*3 

•p 

eM 

O 

o 

P4 

m 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  14 

Apr.  15,  1845 

140 

300 

2,  400 

do 

Mar.  11 

Feb.  19, 1845 

Dec.  6, 1842 
Apr.  3, 1845 

1,400 

420 

500 

3,  600 

Atlantic, 

June  3 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug-.  19 

1,  300 

1,400 

14,  000 

do 

Jan.  5 

July  24, 1844 

700 

1,500 

15,  000 

A tlantic 

May  8 
Apr.  6 
May  17 
Sept.  15 

Dec.  16, 1842 
Sept.  2,1842 
Oct.  2, 1842 

350 

do  . 

175 

do  

400 

N.  W.  Coast 

Jan.  — , 1844 

400 

4, 200 

30,  000 

New  Zealand  . . 

June  16 

Apr.  25, 1843 

80 

3,120 

24,  900 

. . i do 

Nov.  — 

Mar.  18, 1844 
Mar.  15, 1843 

150 

2,  200 
1,  500 

18,  000 
12,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  1 

500 

Crozette  Island 

Oct.  — 

May  4, 1843 

250 

1,700 

13,  600 

do 

Nov.  — 

Mar.  14, 1844 

100 

2,  200 
1,  875 

22,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 
Atlantic 

July  1 
July  — 
July  15 

May  — , 1844 

125 

15,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

Oct.  —,1844 

400 

1,  700 

16,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  30 

May  3,1845 

1,  450 

40 

• • • • do  • 

Oct.  25 

Apr.  2,1845 

1,300 

100 

22,  000 

New  Holland  . . 

June  30 

Aug.  — , 1843 

400 

1,700 

13,  600 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Atlantic 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  16 
July  24 

July  30 

May  21,1844 
Mar.  — , 1845 

600 

900 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  5,1844 

400 

2,  400 

24,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  30 

June  24, 1844 

700 

1,600 

13,  000 

Atlantic  . 

Jan.  17 
Jan.  6 

Sept.  6 

Oct.  14,1842 

150 

150 

do 

Crozette  Island 

Dec.  10, 1843 

100 

2,  90C 

10,  000 

N.  W.  Coast  . . . 

July  20 

May  9,1844 



— 



Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . 

Aug.  1 
Dec.  18 

1845 

June  4, 1844 

1,300 

900 

11,000 

do j 

Oct.  6 
Nov.  28 

Oct.  25,1841 
June  14, 1844 

| 400 

1,600 

12,  800 

South  Atlantic. 
Atlantic  

Dec.  7 
Apr.  19 

Dec.  8, 1842 
May  19, 1842 

250 

200 

20 

Pacific  Ocean 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1845.  Captain  Hus- 
sey died  June  15,  1844  ; Charles  F.  Pink- 
ham,  first  mate,  died  September,  1844. 


Withdrawn  for  merchant  service. 


Bought  from  New  York  1841. 
Do. 

Bought  from  Woods  Hold  1841. 


Bought  from  Dorchester. 


Condemned  at  Madeira  1841. 


Built  1841. 

21,000  pounds  bone  on  freight  from  ship 
Stonington,  of  New  London. 


Bought  from  Boston  1841 ; sold  to  Fairha- 
ven,  1844. 

Bought  from  New  York  1841. 


Sold,  in  1845,  to  Sag  Harbor ; Hudson’s  last 
whaler. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1844. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  Saint  Thomas. 

March,  1842. 

Sold  to  Sag  narbor  1844. 


Sold;  Wilmington’s  last  whaler. 

f Returned  once,  small-pox  having  broken 
! out  among  the  crew.  Sold  to  Green- 
* port  1844. 


Withdrawn  1843. 

Fama  sold  on  the  voyage  ; had  600  sperm 
and  1,000  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


IS4I. 

Boston,  Mass.— Continued. 


Imogene. 

Maiue... 


Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Russell. 


Bucksport,  Me. 


Warwick 


Gloucester,  Mass. 


Thorn. 


1842. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Agate 

Alexander. 
Amethyst  . 
Augusta  .. 


Bogota 


Brighton 
Callao  ... 


Cambria 

California 

Carolino  

Charles  Drew... 

Canton 

Chase  

Chas.  Frederick 


Cicero 

Copia 

Cortes 

Courier 

Cornelia 

Charlestown  Packet 

Coral 

Draper  

Dragon  

Emily  Morgan 

Emma 

Enterprise 

Euphrates 


Fenelon 

Garland 

Geo.  Howland 

Grand  Turk 

George  and  Martha. 

Hercules 

Hibernia  


•fames 


Junius 


Jasper 

Jeannette 

Juno 

Lancaster 
Leonidas .. 


Class. 


Brig 

. ..do 


Ship 

Schooner 

Schooner 


Brig  .... 

Ship 

. .do 

. .do 


Brig 


Ship 
. . do 


. . do  . 
..do  . 
.. .do  . 
..do  . 
, . .do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 


. .do  . 
. .do  . 
...do  . 
. .do  . 
Bark . 
...do  . 
Ship  . 
. . do  . 
Bark . 
Ship  . 
Bark . 
Ship  . 
..do  . 


. . . do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
. . do  . 
Bark . 
Ship  . 
. . . do  . 


.do 


Bark 


..  do 
Ship 
Brig 
Ship 
. . . do 


v 

cz 

a 

a 

o 

H 


170 


387 


111 


81 

421 

350 

344 

155 


354 

324 

362 

398 

364 
344 
400 
153 
317 

252 

315 

382 

381 

216 

184 

370 

291 

190 

368 

246 

291 

365 

328 

234 

374 

325 
275 
335 
327 


321 


198 


223 

340 

123 

383 

231 


Captain. 


Atkins . 


S.  Genii,  jr . 


Ray 


Grog  in 


Jewett . 


Cornell 

Dorniu 

Reynard 

Davis 

L.  N.  Fuller 

Cox 

Norton  

Harding 

George  Lawrence,  jr  .. 

McKenzie 

Carey 

Leary  — ^ 

West  

Allen 

Taber 

Taber 

Hammond 

Marchant 

Devoll 

Randall 

Seabury 

Lawton 

Clark 

P.  W.  Ewer 

Ball 

Bailey 

Post.' 

Hathaway 

Scranton  

Cushman 

Taylor 

Smalley 

Ricketson 

Sanford 

J.  K.  Turner 

Charlos  Church 

Bennett 

Mayliew 

Spooner 

Barker 

Nye 


Managing  owner  or 


agent. 


G.  <fc  N.  Sturtevant  &,Co. 
do 


Prince  Sears. 


Pope  &.  Morgan 

J.  A.  Parker 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son.. 
William  R.  Rodman 


I.  H.  Bartlett . 


C.  R.  Tucker 

Henry  Tabor  & Co. 


James  Arnold 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co . . . 

Pardon  G.  Seabury 

William  Gifford 

J.  Perry  & Tillingliast . 

Barton  Ricketson 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 


Lemuel  Kollock 

do 

George  Howland 

Randall  <fc  Haskell ... 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Levi  L.  Crane 

Gideon  Allen 

Joseph  Dunbar  &Co. 
Tobey  & Ricketson  . . 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Daniel  Tripp 

Alfred  Gibbs 

Lawrence  Grinuell... 


B.  B.  Howard 

J.  D.  Thompson 

George  Howland . : 
Barton  Ricketson. 
Randall  & Haskell 

Jireh  Perry 

Alfred  Gibbs 


T.  & A.  R.  Nye. 


Andrew  Robeson 


Alexander  Gibbs. . 

I.  B.  Richmond 

Barton  Ricketson. 
T.  <fc  A.  R.  Nye.... 
F.  S.  Hathaway  . .. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grouud. 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


tio 

a 

• M 

'3 

to 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


.Tan.  25 
Jan.  25 


May  3,1842 
Apr.  26, 1842 


P. 

co 


Bbls. 

400 

400 


Remarks. 


Pacific  Ocean 


Nov.  27 


Bought  from  Newburgh. 


West’n  Islands 


June  18 


Sept.  10, 1842 


110 


Withdrawn. 


Atlantic 


Mar.  4 


Bought  from  Boston ; last  reported  De- 
cember 28, 1841,  at  Havana. 


Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
tndian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Mar.  27 
Aug.  22 
Oct.  20 
July  11 


Atlantic 


June  7 


Indian  Ocean  . . Aug.  2 
Pacific  Ocean  . . Nov.  1 


do  

do 

North  W.  Coast 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Dec.  23 
May  21 
Dec.  17 
July  14 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  31 
June  20 


Indian  Ocean  .. 
North  W.  Coast 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Aug.  20 
Nov.  1 
June  30 
Oct.  4 
May  17 
Feb.  8 
Nov.  16 
May  1 
June  23 
Apr.  12 
July  4 
Oct.  20 
May  20 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

...do 

South  Atlantic 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 


Sept.  1 
June  21 
May  20 
Apr.  23 
Dec.  14 
Apr.  21 
June  21 


June  — , 1843 
Jan.  26, 1846 
Feb.  18,1844 


300 
2,  250 
55 


50 


2,  80  J 


34,  000 


120 


July  28.  1844 
June  14, 1845 


115 

73C 


2,285 
1,  750 


24,  000 


June  26, 1846 
Mar.  13, 1846 
June  2, 1846 
Mar.  11,  1844 
Apr.  27, 1846 
July  7,1844 
Apr.  18, 1846 


2,100 
3,  000 
660 
265 
750 
650 
2, 150 


600 


4,000 


1,  340 

2,  885 

2,  000 


12,  000 
28,  000 
6,  000 


30 


May  18, 1844 
Feb.  25, 1845 
July  21, 1846 
June  20. 1846 
Oct.  25,1843 
Apr.  15,  1844 
Mar.  9,1846 
June  13, 1844 
Apr.  25,  1844 
Apr.  27, 1846 
Apr.  4, 1844 
June  19, 1844 
May  1, 1846 


200 
1,  500 
700 
450 
300 
1,900 
190 
140 
1,  600 
50 
400 
500 


1,  800  14,  500 
3, 100  15,  000 


800 


500 
1,  000 
2,  050 
1,  300 
300 
1,000 
1,  950 
500 


4,  000 
11,000 
20,  000 
9,  000 
3, ,000 
8,  000 
16,  000 
1,400 


Oct.  1, 1844 
July  6, 1845 
Nov.  29, 1845 
Sept.  10, 1842 
Apr.  3,1845 
May  10, 1845 
Jan.  14, 1844 


150 

350 

2,500 


200 

450 

550 


2,  550  19,  000 
750  7,000 


80 


1,  900 
900 
1,400 


12,  000 
16,  000 
14,  000 


do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Oct.  22 


Dec.  6 


June  9, 1845 


May  19, 1845 


270 


750 


1,600 


20,  000 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


June  1 
Apr.  29 
Jan.  5 
July  7 
Jan.  11 


Apr.  9, 1844 
May  19, 1845 
June  10, 1843 
Jan.  22, 1845 
May  28, 1845 


260 
1,  600 
300 
700 
700 


1,  000 


10,  000 


60j 

2,’  boo -jo,  666 

25 1 


Put  into  Rio  Janeiro  October,  1845,  leaky. 
Condemned ; oil  (1,600  sperm)  sent  home. 

W recked  April  14, 1842,  off  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  condemned  at  Zanzibar ; oil 
sent  home. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1842 ; sent  home 
about  20,000  pounds  bone. 

Built  1842. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1842. 

Captain  Ripley  died  September,  1844. 

Sailed  under  Captain  Smith  April  12;  re- 
turned May  28,  and  left  him  sick. 

Sent  home  22,000  pounds  bone 


Captain  Post  left  ship  at  Valparaiso  and 
returned  home  sick. 


Condemned  and  broken  up  at  home,  1843. 


Returned  lacking  500  barrels  of  being  full, 
in  consequence  of  a mutiny  among  her 
crew. 

Captain  Taber,  of  James,  came  home  sick ; 
built  at  Mattapoisett  1842 ; sold  400 
whale  at  Rio  Janeiro;  shipped  home  371 
barrels  sperm  and  16,000  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Church  died  at  Callao  January  30, 
1845;  formerly  a brig ; bought  from  Fall 
River  and  rerigged  1842. 

Bought  from  New  York  1842. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

1 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1842. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

• 

Laurel 

Brig 

119 

Smith 

Liverpool  

Snip 

30fc 

Slocum 

Log  an 

...  do 

302 

Stott 

Lucas 

...  do 

281 

Shockley 

Maj  estic 

...  do 

291 

Hawes 

Maria  Theresa 

...  do 

330 

Taber 

T.  & A.  R Nve 

Mary  Frazier 

Bark 

288 

Smith 

Abraham  H.  Howland  . . 

Mary 

Ship 

281 

Nickerson 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Milton. 

. . .do  .... 

388 

Lewis 

II.  Taber  &.  Co 

Marcella 

Bark 

210 

Ellis 

C.  R.  Tucker 

Mil  wood 

. do 

254 

Luce 

Gideon  Allen 

Magnolia 

Ship  .... 

391 

Simmons 

(1.  AV.  Mnrga.n 

Midas 

...  do 

32( 

Parker 

John  Coggeshall 

Minerva 

. do 

408 

Macomber  .... 

William  Gifford 

Minerva 

Bark 

19: 

Horton 

C.  R.  Tucker 

Montpelier 

Ship  .. 

32C 

Taber 

John  R.  Thornton 

Nautilus 

340 

Mason 

Jireh  Perry 

Nimrod 

...  do 

340 

Shearman 

Barton  Ricketson 

Otranto  

Bark 

150 

Coggeshall 

Cranston  Willcox 

Phceuix 

Ship  . . . 

423 

Bassett  

John  A.  Parker 

Pioneer  

. . do 

231 

Tallman 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Pacific,  2d  . . 

. d > . . 

332 

Leavitt 

Andrew  Robeson 

Roscoe 

Bark  .. 

23f 

Bourne 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr  . 

Roman,  2d 

Ship  . . . 

350 

Alexander  Barker 

Abraham  Barker 

Sally  Ann  . 

. . do 

312 

Borden 

D.  R,.  Greene  Sr.  Co  . 

Seine 

. . do  . . . 

281 

Smith 

Rodney  French  

St.  Peter 

. do  . . . 

201 

Foster 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co  . 

South  Carolina 

do  . . 

302 

■ Stewart....’.... 

Barton  Ricketson 

Tobacco  Plant 

. . do  ... 

371 

Samuel  P.  Skinner 

William  R.  Rodman 

Triton 

. do 

30( 

Reuben  Chase,  2d 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Waverly 

. do  . . . 

321 

Muuroe 

do 

Wm.  Hamilton . . 

do  . . 

463 

Cole 

do 

W.  Thompson 

. do  . . . 

4 or 

Ellis 

Jireh  Perrv  

Washington 

do 

344 

James  G.  Coffin 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Zoroaster 

Rrifr  . 

159 

Seabury 

Pardon  G.  Seabury 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Albion 

Ship  . . 

320 

Smith 

E.  Sawin 

Arab 

do 

33f 

Hardin" 

do 

Bruce  

Bark . . . 

148 

Alden 

Bradford,  Fuller  Sc  Co... 

E.  L.  B.  Jenney 

Ship  . . 

38( 

John  Church 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Eliza  Adams 

. . do  . . 

403 

William  nolley  

Atkins  Adams 

Herald 

262 

Hathaway 

Samuel  Borden 

Maine 

. . do 

OQ4 

Mageo 

E.  Sawin 

Mary  Ann 

335 

Bonney 

L.  C.  Tripp 

South  Boston 

339 

Crowell 

E.  Sawiu  

Wm.  Wirt 

387 

Morse.. 

Warren  Delano 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Brunette 

Bark  . . 

181 

T.nee 

Elijah  Swift 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Deborah 

Brig  . . . 

145 

W orth  . 

Joseph  Mayhow 

Oournet 

Schooner 

64 

Samuel  Tilton 

Samuel  Tilton 

Rhine 

Bark 

174 

John  O.  Morse 

Sarah  and  Esther 

. . do  .... 

159 

Lambert 

Vesta 

Brig  . . 

156 

Benjamin  Worth. 

Holmes'  H >le,  Mass. 

Macon 

Ship 

358 

Thnmafl  T^radlov 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Feb.  12 

Oct.  27, 1842 

26f 

e 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  20 

June  10, 1844 

100 

1,  70C 

17,  000 

do 

May  14 

Feb.  18,1844 

25 

2,  500 

22,  000 

do 

July  25 

June  — , 1843 

150 

2,  000 

16,  000 

do 

July  22 

June  2, 1844 

350 

2,  050 

24.  000 

do 

July  26 

Dec.  10,1844 

100 

2,  650 

9,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  14, 1846 

800 

1 , 90f 

19.  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  13 

Apr.  4, 1844 

480 

1,920 

19,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  28 

Mav  8, 1844 

120 

2,  780 

7,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  15 

Aug.  9, 1844 

950 

do 

June  25 

June  2, 1844 

150 

1,650 

12,  000 

North  W.  Coast 

Nov.  9 

Dec.  29,1844 

500 

3,  40f 

13,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  26 

Apr.  16,  1844 

125 

2,200 

20,  000 

North  W.  Coast 

Nov.  2 

May  19,  1844 

280 

2,  420 

8,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  6 

Sept.  -,  1843 

150 

270 

. 1 . . do 

Jan.  23 

July  3,1844 

100 

2,  650 

23,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  4 

do 

Nov.  15 

Jan.  5, 1845 

150 

2,500 

10,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  4 

Sept.  10,  1844 

707 

New  Holland  . . 

Dec.  10 

Apr.  10, 1847 

900 

1,800 

900 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  4 

May  19,  1844 

240 

1,560 

7,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  16 

July  6,  1844 

575 

1,400 

15,  000 

do 

May  26 

Mar.  lit  1844 

150 

1,  950 

20,  000 

North  W.  Coast 

June  25 

June  28, 1844 

260 

2,  200 

28,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  3 

June  2, 1844 

100 

1,000 

12,  800 

do 

Sept.  12 

July  28, 1844 

350 

1,  450 

13,  OOO 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  4 

July  22, 1846 

700 

1,000 

10,  000 

do 

To no  30 

Apr.  4 1844 

2,  400 

20,  000 

do 

June  9 

Mar.  15, 1846 

1 250 

do 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  26, 1846 

’ 700 

do 

Sept.  23 

July  4,1846 

1,  100 

900 

8,  000 

North  W.  Coast 

Aug.  29 

Apr.  3,1845 

70 

4,  000 

23,  000 

Pacific  Oceau  . . 

Oct.  19 

Apr.  8,  1846 

1,  050 

3, 150 

14,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  1 6 

Oct.  14, 1844 

180 

1,900 

18,  000 

Atlantic 

T an . ft 

May  16, 1843 

150 

30 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  8 

June  16, 1844 

130 

2,  370 

20,  000 

do 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  2, 1845 

1,400 

700 

6,  000 

do 

July  17 

Sept.  12, 1844 

450 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  23 

June  28,  1846 

2,  400 

do 

Dec.  23  1845 

2 100 

200 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  11 

June  23^1844 

90 

1,  510 

12,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  20 

May  6,  1846 

230 

1,500 

16,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  10 

July  30, 1846 

1,  800 

do 

Nov.  3 

Feb.  10;  1845 

' 175 

2,  725 

26,  000 

do 

Oct.  8 

July  4,  1846 

2,  900 

Atlantic 

Aug.  — , 1843 

300 

20 

Atlantic 

May  11 

July  17, 1843 

60 

July  1 1842 

40 

do 

Dec.  3 

Sept.  21,'  1845 

400 

New  Holland  . . 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  16, 1842 

Clean 

Atlantic 

Don.  25 

Sept.  9, 1844 

350 

New  Holland  . . 

Aug.  12 

Remarks. 


Second  mate,  George  Coffin,  killed  by  a 
whale  J uly  5, 1843. 


Bought  from  Boston  1842. 

Shipped  home  20,000  pounds  hone ; lost 
third  mate  and  three  men  in  a gale  May 
14, 1845. 

Bought  from  Boston,  1842. 

Shipped  home  15,700  pounds  bone. 


Lost  on  Tumbez  Bar  October  9, 1843  ; cargo 
saved. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1842 ; sent  home  120 
sperm,  15,500  bone. 

Capt  Bassett  came  home  sick  1846. 

Sent  home  8,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  153  barrels  sperm. 


Sent  home  8,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  9,000  pounds  bone. 

Hiram  H.  Ashley,  fourth  mate,  died  at  sea 
August  11, 1844. 


Captain  Jenuey  killed  by  a whale  March. 
1844. 


Built  at  Fairliaven  1842. 


Sold  1843  to  United  States. 


"Withdrawn  1844. 

W ithdrawn. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1845. 

Sold  to  Greenport ; built  at  Salisbury  1823. 


Wrecked  February  22, 1844,  on  a reef  off 
Fort  George,  Isle  of  France ; oil  mostly 
saved. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


2s  a mo  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1842. 

Nantucket , Mass. 

A lphfi _ 

Ship  ... 

345 

John  B.  Rodgers 

Had  wen  Ar.  Barney 

Clarkson  

380 

Jos.  C.  Chase. 

James  A thearn  

Constitution.  

318 

Obed  R.  Bunker 

C.  G.  &.  H.  Coffin 

(ion.  Washington 

Schooner 

Piukham  

Janies  Loper 

Ship  . . 

348 

Jos.  Congdon 

Levi  Starbuck 

J os.  Starbuck 

do  . 

416 

Charles  A.  Veeder 

G.  &.  M.  Starbuck  &,Co  .. 

Lima - 

286 

Obed  Luce ... 

William  B.  Coffin 

Maria  .... 

365 

Edward  Jennings .... 

Barrett  & Upton 

Mary  Mitchell  

354 

Charles  Lawrence. 

Aaron  Mitchell 

2tapoleon 

360 

Elisha  H.  Fisher 

» 

Barrett  & Upton 

Phebe 

379 

Samuel  W.  Harris  .... 

C.  Mitchell  & Co 

President 

293 

John  C.  Brock 

Jos.  Starbuck 

Rose ... 

349 

William  B.  Swain 

Simon  Starbuck 

Tylftflton - 

Tirin'"  _ 

111 

Carr 

A.  W.  Starbuck 

Thule 

do  . . 

286 

Charles  W.  Coffin. 

Samuel  B.  Tuck 

Young  Hero. .. . 

340 

Peter  Brock  

Jos.  Sfarbuck 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion 

Park 

209 

Cook  

Andrew  Hicks 

Catborwood 

Rri  g 

199 

Boodrv  - . 

Thomas  W.  Mayhew 

Dr.  Franklin 

Bark 

171 

Francis ... 

Job  Davis 

TTarhinger  . . . 

Ship 

262 

(1  i llord 

Gideon  Davis, jr  .... 

Juno 

Brie 

166 

Sand  ford 

A . B.  Gifford 

Mexico 

XJl  .... 

do 

130 

Smith 

Davis  & Corey 

Tb.  Winslow . . 

126 

Root 

Thomas  W.  Mayhew 

Theop.  Chase 

Tkrk . . 

168 

Baker 

Henry  Wilcox 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Pearl 

157 

Rian  Icon  ship 

J.  S.  Batos 

Popmunnet 

184 

FI  and ora 

do 

Quito 

P»rirr 

140 

P, liana  . _ 

do  

Solon 

do 

129 

Rrightman 

N.  E.  Bates 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Dryade 

263 

G Barstow  & Son. 

Edward 

Brio- 

134 

Ta.hnr 

Wilson  Barstow 

Joseph  Meigs 

Ship 

338 

Joseph  Meigs '. . . 

Mattapoisett 

Rrjg 

15( 

Leonard  Hammond  ..... 

Sarah  

Bark 

171 

G.  Barstow  &.  Son. 

Willis 

164 

R..  L.  Barstow 

Wareham , Mass. 

America 

Rriir  . . 

148 

M S.  F.  Tnliey 

Inga 

16‘ 

. . do 

Levant 

Bark . . 

21! 

. . do 

Pleiades 

261 

do  

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Amazon 

Schooner 

Belle  Isle 

104 

l 9°°.K- J 

Eben  Cook 

Carter  Braxton  

Ship  . . . 

135 

l Smith ]i 

.Franklin 

Brig  ... 

175 

Soper  

Robert  Soper 

391 
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Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

r—i 

*3 

a 

t- 

P< 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  15 

Nov.  19, 1845 

2,413 

19 

do 

Sept.  18 

1,825 

12 

_ . do 

Sept.  23 

Feb.  12,  1847 

1,  842 

41 

Atlantic - . 

Aug.  17j  1842 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  30 

May  6,' 1846 

2, 358 

do 

do 

May  31 

do 

May  11 

May  20, 1846 

1,  796 

do 

Ana.  25 

June  24, 1847 

1, 176 

587 

do 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  25, 1845 

2,  495 

19 

do 

Sept.  19 

1,  175 

500 

do 

Dec.  20 

Apr.  8,  1847 

1,170 

do 

Feb.  8 

Mar.  10,  1846 

1,  650 

250 

2,  500 

Atlantic 

Oct.  2 

Sept.  2, 1843 

130 

40 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  17 

do 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  8,  1846 

1,  429 

Atlantic 

Dec.  27 

Aug.  1, 1844 

350 

do 

J lino  6 

Oct.  25, 1843 

800 

do 

July  18 

July  28, 1843 

630 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  3 

Oct  20j  1844 

300 

700 

6, 000 

Atlantic 

Jan.  8 

May  2,  1843 

208 

15 

do 

AufT.  31 

June  30,  1843 

236 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  17 

Feb.  26, 1845 

Atlantic 

Dec.  26 

Aug.  26, 1844 

550 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Jan.  12 

Atlantic 

Feb.  20 

Sept.  23, 1843 

350 

60 

do 

May  17 

Oct.  —,1842 

270 

30 

do 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  — , 1843 

250 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  13 

July  24, 1844 

450 

1,  450 

14,  000 

Atlantic  

Mar.  28 

Aug.  — , 1843 

420 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  8 

June  20,  1844 

600 

2,  500 

600 

Atlantic  

Oct.  26 

May  30, 1844 

50 

70 

do 

May  21 

Nov.  — ' 1843 

330 

2i0 

do 

Apr.  24 

Aug.  — , 1843 

650 

50 

Atlantic 

Nov.  23 

May  19,1844 

150 

....  do 

Tune  21 

Apr.  9, 1843 

750 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  6 

do 

Dec.  14 

Fob.  18,1845 

300 

2,  000 

16,  000 

Atlantic 

J une  20 

Aug.  4, 1842 

50 

do ^ 

Jan.  7 

Aug.  4,  1842 

380 

Oct.  4 

Sept.  — . 1843 

340 

20 

do 

Feb.  10 

Apr.  29,  1843 

250 

do 

Mar.  8 

Jan.  24,1843 

. 50C 

Remarks. 


Third  mate,  Richard  Ennis,  killed  by  a 
whale. 

Comdemned  at  Talcahuano;  oil  shipped 
home. 

First  ship  taken  out  by  the  “ camels.” 

No  report. 

Lost  on  Nantucket  Bar  ; sold  and  broken 
up. 

Asa  Gardner,  third  mate,  lost  1842;  con- 
demned at  Rio  1842,  outward  bound. 

Sold  to  San  Francisco.  Lost  in  the  Arctic 
1851. 

Put  into  Pernambuco  December  24, 1846, 
leaking  290  strokes  per  hour,  and  was  con- 
demned. Shipped  sperm-oil  home  by 
Bark  Carolina  of  Boston.  Sold  500  bar- 
rels whale-oil  at  Sydney  and  Pernam- 
buco. 


Lost  on  Booby  Shoal,  latitude  21^  south, 
longitude  159  east ; mate  and  boat's  crew 
lost. 


Bought  from  New  York. 
Bought  from  New  York  1842. 


Sent  home  100  sperm. 


Lost  on  Japan  ground  August  11, 1843  ; 6 
of  her  crew  lost  with  her. 


Sold  to  Mattapoisett  1844. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1844. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1842  ; sent  home  160 
whale,  18,000  pounds  bone. 


First  mato  killed  by  a whale  1844. 


Condemned  at  Honolulu  1847. 
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Same  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS  12. 

Provincetoivn,  M ass.— Continued. 

Bark 

186 

frfinn  . 

A bra  bam  Small 

Jnftbnn,  "Brown ............. 

Schooner 

113 

Small. . 

Seth  Hiekerson 

John  R T)nd» .......... ...... 

Brig 

1C3 

Prior  . 

E.  S.  Smith 

Schooner 

98 

Cook  . 

Samnol  Cook 

Phoniy .... ............... 

Brig 

150 

Small 

Leonard  Small 

Pacific, 

130 

Cook 

Stephen  Cook,  jr  . 

Snn.rtftn  .......... 

Bark 

188 

Small 

Stephen  Niekerson 

Samuel  a, ml  Thomas  _ 

Brig 

191 

Soper 

Samuel  Soper 

Win.  Henry 

Schooner 

111 

£ ' ^d®r ] 

Godfrey  Ryder 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

l Cook > 

Schooner 

99 

TTimr 

Richard  W\  Holmes  

.lnq  AT nnron  . 

Brig 

114 



Strinkland 

Isaac  L.  Hedge  

AT  orc.nry 

Schooner 

74 

Winslow 

Isaac  Barnes,  jr 

V n ftp  or  

95 

Hammond  _ 

Bradford  Barnes,  jr 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Morrimflok  

Ship  .... 

414 

TTowo 

Micajah  Lunt 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bark .... 

197 

H ol  m os 

P.  & S.  Sprague  &.  Co. .. 

Briir 

162 

Tam  os 

William  V.  Keut 

. . . do  .... 

Cook 

do 

Bark  . . . 

180 

Piiftftoll 

E.  Atkins  

Brig 

174 

Genn 

N.  Sturtevant 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Pom  P robin  

Ship  .... 

323 

Ludlow 

F.  S.  Newliall 

A^in  11  a __  

. . ,<lo  

260 

Woolley.. 

Isaiah  Breed 

Salem,  Mass. 

AT  nln.y  .... 

Bark 

268 

Lakeman 

Stephen  C.  Phillips 

Kt.fttoftmftn  

. . do  .... 

258 

Elisha  T)oane 

John  B.  Osgood 

Somerset,  Mass. 

Pilfn  i m 

Brig 

137 

Collins . . 

Wheaton  Luther 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Holder  Rorden  . _ 

Ship 

442 

Pell 

Nathan  Durfoe 

Leonides _. 

Rrip 

128 

Tlaker 

Noah  Hathaway 

Panama 

SI  lip 

253 

Cummings  

W illiam  Coggesliall .... 

Pantheon  . 

Bark 

284 

Borden 

John  Eddy 

Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

Ann  Parry 

Bark 

348 

Bennett 

James  Konuard 

Providence,  R.  1. 

nope 

Ship  .... 

471 

Heath  

Pearco  & Bullock 

Bristol,  R.  1. 

✓ 

Corinthian 

Ship  . . 

503 

‘Rftfttorbrook  _ 

William  H.  IVWolf 

Essex 

200 

Hovoll 

William  R.  Taylor 

Gon.  Jackson 

...  do 

329 

Pnmftdoll  

William  II. D’ Wolf 

Gov.  Hopkins 

Brig 

111 

Morris 

William  R.  Taylor 

Moro  Castle 

. do  . . 

\Valdron  . _ 

« 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . . 

. . . do  . . 


Atlantic 


...  do 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


do 


South  Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

do 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

JBbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Mar.  18 

June  12, 1843 

300 

30 

Mar.  29 

June  2,1843 

220 

40 

Mar.  23 

Aug.  1,1843 

200 

100 

June  19 

Oct.  — , 1843 

300 

Mar.  6 

Feb.  26,1843 

320 

Apr.  12 

June  26, 1843 

2.35 

50 

July  20 

Oct.  —,1843 

701; 

80 

Feb.  10 

Mar.  8,1843 

700 

Feb.  28 

Sept.  19,1842 

300 

50 

Dec.  14 

July  — , 1843 

340 

Dec.  15 

Sept.  25, 1843 

160 

July  11 

80 

Jan.  26 

Sept.  13, 1842 

150 

....  1 

Nov.  26 

J 

Sept.  6 

Aug.  9,1843 

130 

Jan.  25 

Apr.  15, 1844 

260 

2,  750 

22,  000 

J une  3 

Juno  14, 1843 

120 

70 

560 

June  10 

Nov.  1, 1843 

250 

Jan.  8 

Apr.  — , 1843 

20C 

June  30 

Nov.  — , 1843 

350 

June  15 

Sept.  19, 1843 

420 

80 

Aug.  29 

July  28 

July  12, 1844 

100 

1,400 

11,  000 

Mar.  26 

June  12 

500 





J uly  7 

July  — , 1843 

280 

Nov.  10 

June  23 

Aug.  — , 1843 

250 

15 

Apr.  11 

Nov.  26 

May  25, 1845 

100 

2,  400 

23,  000 

Oct.  21 

July  13, 1845 

o 

o 

o 

Sept.  15 

May  20, 1845 

150 

3,  450 

30,  000 

Nov.  9 

Apr.  13, 1846 

700 

2,  000 

6,  000 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  23 

Oct.  24,1845 

1,000 

Apr.  11 

June  2, 1842 

70 

July  7 

Remarks. 


Formerly  a brig ; rerigged  1842. 


Built  1842. 
Built  1841. 


Dismasted  in  a gale  September  2;  lost  a 
100-barrel  whale  from  alongside,  and  50 
barrels  of  oil  from  on  deck. 

Condemned  at  Bahia  December  10,  1843; 
oil  shipped  home. 

Lost ; capsized  at  sea  June  21,  1843. 
Withdrawn  1843. 


Sold  to  New  London  1844. 


Withdrawn  from  the  service  1844. 
Withdrawn  from  the  service  1842. 

Sold  to  Stonington. 

Withdrawn  1844. 

Returned  having  lost  two  boats  and  re- 
ceived other  damage  in  gale  of  Septem- 
ber 2. 


Lost  in  Mozambique  Channel  July,  1842. 
Comdemned  at  Talcahuano  November, 1844. 


Lost  April  13, 1844,  about  latitude  24°.  57' 
north,  longitude  174°. 09'  west;  fourth 
mate  killed  by  a blackfish  September, 
1843.  1 

Wrecked  on  Island  of  Dominica  (Marque- 
sas) 1844 ; vessel  and  cargo  (900  barrels 
oil)  a total  loss. 


Reriggcd  1842. 
Lost  early  in  1847. 


Comdemned  at  Montevideo  Januarv  1843 
Sold  1847. 

8u6^  ’ «arri?d  dito  Rio  December, 
1842,  by  an  English  man-of-war,  and  con- 
demned there ; had  100  sperm. 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1S42. 

Warren , 11. I. 

Galen 

Ship 

365 

Hector 

Bark .... 

225 

Lafayette 

Ship  . . 

311 

Montgomery 

135 

North  America 

do 

285 

Rosalie 

323 

Triton 

345 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Damon 

Bark 

Helen 

B ig 

120 

Mechanic 

Ship 

335 

Sea  Bird 

Brig.... 

143 

Stonington,  Conn. 

America 

Ship 

464 

Charles  Phelps 

...  do 

362 

Corvo .* 

349 

Enterprise,  (sealer) 

Brig  .... 

95 

Fellowes 

Ship  . . . 

268 

Mercury  

305 

Thomas  Williams 

...  do 

340 

United  States 

244 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Ship 

265 

Bingham 

375 

Congress 

Bark 

280 

Meteor 

Ship  . . . 

325 

Romulus  . 

233 

Shepherdess 

274 

New  London,  Conn. 

Armata 

Ship 

299 

Betsey 

Schooner 

125 

Black  Warrior 

Ship 

231 

Candace 

310 

Columbia  

492 

Commodore  Perry 

Bark 

270 

Columbus 

Brig 

159 

Charles  Henry 

Ship 

265 

Ceres 

Bark  . 

176 

Dove 

145 

Franklin 

Schooner 

119 

Halcyon 

Bark 

258 

Hand  

Schooner 

86 

Helvetia  

Ship  ... 

332 

Indian  Chief 

. . do 

401 

Jason  

235 

John  and  Elizabeth 

. . do 

296 

Mogul 

395 

Neptune 

285 

North  America 

388 

Pembroke 

Bark 

199 

Phoenix 

Ship  

404 

Robert  Bourne 

505 

Stonington 

351 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

— Rowers  

Driseol  A Child 

William  Martin 

R.  B.  Johnson  

Bowen 

Coffin  & G.  T.  Gardnor.. 

Martin 

Stephen  Martin 

Grinnell . . . 

Driseol  & Child  . 

Mosher  . . 

Jos.  Smith 

Saunders  . 

S.  P.  Child  ... 

Oliver  Potter 

Silas  H.  Cotterell 

Price 

William  Price 

Pratt 

Thomas  Bush  

Barney  

Gilbert  Chase 

TTnhhard 

Charles  P.  Williams 

Hall 

do 

I>DTidlftt.on 

do 

Fish 

do 

Rrowstor 

do _ _ 

Gray  . 

Joseph  E.  Smith 

Manwarring  . . . 

Charles  P.  Williams 

Ibirrmm 

John  F.  Trumbull. . 

Mallory 

Charles  Mallorv 

Dost  in 

J 

Lester  

J.  & William  P.  Randall. 

Rovers 

Clift 

J.  & William  P.  Randall. 

Abner  Bassett 

Porkins 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Havens  & Smith 

do 

do 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

A vftry 

Williams  & Barnes 

Havens  & Smith 

William  Tate 

Peabody  

Havens  & Smith j.. 

A lion  . 

Perkins  & Smith 

Havens  & Smith 

do 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

do 

Havens  & Smith 

Mallory 

Williams  & Barnes  .,... 

Havens  & Smith 

do 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Slate 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 

. . . do 

Harnley 

Williams  & Barnes 

* Seal  and 
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■Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


...  do  

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


New  Zealand  . 


South  Seas 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . - 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 

South  Seas 

Coast  of  Chili. . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Atlantic 

South  Seas 

tlo 


South  Seas 

. ..do 

South  Atlantic 

do  

South  Seas 

South  Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean. .. 

Sealing 

South  Seas 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
South  Atlantic. 

South  Seas 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 

do 

South  Seas 

Crozettes 

South  Atlantic 


South  Seas 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
South  Atlantic. 
Indiau  Ocean  .. 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
New  Zealand. .. 

South  Seas 

South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

other  skins. 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

a 

c 

-O 

*c3 

-a 

£ 

BUs. 

BUs. 

Lbs. 

Dec.  8 

A 11  or.  3 

Apr.  6, 1845 

900 

Jan.  14 

Dec.  10|  1844 

1,501 



Sept.  — , 1843 

40 

Jim  a 12 

Aug.  2 

Apr.  — , 1845 

500 

1,  600 

16,  000 

Jan.  23 

Nov.  1,1844 

150 

2,250 

18,  000 

Oct.  20 

Apr.  25, 1846 

200 

Mar.  15 

June  2,1843 

350 

50 

Sept.  22 

July  3,1846 

1,290 

200 

2,  000 

Oct.  9 

Aug.  23 

May  8, 1844 

150 

2,  600 

20,  800 

Aug.  29 

Mar.  30,  1844 

160 

2,  540 

25,  000 

June  20 

Feb.  26, 1845 

460 

3,  040 

25,  000 

Aug.  — 

May  30,  1844 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

Jan.  18 

Mar.  31, 1845 

1,  000 

500 

4,  000 

July  11 

Apr.  8, 1844 

200 

2, 100 

18,  000 

June  20 

Fob.  — . 1845 

200 

2,  800 

10,  000 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  — , 1843 

60 

2,  000 

July  — 

July  13, 1843 

60 

1,  340 

10,  700 

Aug.  — 

Feb.  17,1844 

175 

2, 150 

21,  500 

Aug.  13 

July  19, 1844 

1,900 

15,  000 

July  14 

June  19, 1844 

2,  000 

17,  000 

July  14 

Apr.  — , 1845 

70 

2,  930 

25,  000 

Apr.  30 

July  12, 1844 

230 

1,  460 

12,  000 

Sept.  7 

Mar.  7,1844 

200 

2,  750 

28,  000 

July  18 

120 

Oct.  26 

Mar.  3, 1845 

490 

1,  330 

11,  000 

Oct.  1 

Mar.  30, 1845 

53 

1,  450 

4,  700 

July  13 

Apr.  8,1844 

4,  200 

7,  000 

July  13 

May  25, 1844 

1,800 

14,  400 

Nov.  12 

Apr.  5, 1844 

450 

J uly  2 

July  16,1843 

200 

1,  600 

15,  000 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  1,  1844 

170 

800 

8,000 

Apr.  20 

Mar.  18,  1844 

100 

1,  000 

8,  000 

Aug.  13 

Apr.  8,  1844 

600 

Feb.  18 

Juno — , 1843 

350 

2,800 

June  29 

Apr.  10,  1844 

300 

July  13 

Apr.  5, 1844 

300 

2,  600 

26,  000 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  5, 1844 

150 

2,  650 

28,  000 

Aug.  12 

May  31, 1844 

1,900 

15,  000 

June  20 

May  23,  1844 

2,450 

19,  600 

Oct.  3 

July  22, 1844 

400 

2,  800 

26,  000 

June  20 

J une  23,  1844 

170 

1,  830 

18,  000 

Aug.  13 

Apr.  4,  1844 

100 

2,  600 

26,  000 

June  15 

June  24,  1643 

200 

950 

6,  000 

July  20 

Feb.  28, 1844 

350 

2,  350 

18,  800 

Oct.  5 

Feb.  25,1845 

200 

4,  600 

40.  000 

June  11 

June  29, 1843 

1,  950 

Remarks. 


Wrecked  at  Fox  Bay,  Falkland  Islands, 
February  20, 1846,  with  1,800  barrels  of 
oil;  vessel  a total  loss;  cargo  partly 
saved. 

Built  1842. 


Lost  at  Swan  River,  New  South  Wales, 
April  15, 1842 ; oil,  400  barrels,  saved. 
Sailed  in  1846,  and  was  condemned  1850 ; 
had  sold  350  sperm  at  Mauii,  and  sent 
132  sperm  home. 

Brought  home  2,000  pounds  of  bone ; had 
sent  16,000  pounds  home. 


Shipped  home  631  barrels  sperm. 


Condemned  in  Patagonia  September,  1813. 


Bought  from  Hudson  1842. 


Sent  home  400  barrels  sperm. 
Sent  home  20,000  pounds  bone. 


Second  mate,  Thomas  Scanell,  died  July  17, 
1843. 


Bought  from  Salem  1842. 
Second  mate  killed  by  a whale. 
Mostly  elephant-oil. 


Bought  from  Boston  1842. 

The  Franklin  was  a tender  and  brought 
elephant-oil. 

Returned  June  15, 1843,  crew  having  muti- 
nied. Formerly  a brig;  rerigged  1842. 
Bought  from  Boston. 

Bought  from  Hudson  1842. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1842. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

Ship 

406 

nart 

N.  & W.  W.  Billintrs 

Sh  aw  Parkin  ft 

Sioop  . . . 

55 

Stroud  

Havens  A Smith 

'T'enedna  

Bark 

245 

Chester 

Joseph  Rawrence 

Bridgeport , Conn. 

Atlantic  

Ship  . . . 

291 

Youngs  

Sherwood  Sterling 

TTapmat  - - 

Bark 

263 

do  .. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

Acasta 

Ship 

286 

Havens 

Mnlford  Sr  Sleight, 

Alciope . 

. . . do  . . 

377 

Paine 

Post  & Sherry 

A tnenean 

. do 

281 

Cooper  . . . 

A tin  Mary  Ann  .... . 

. do 

380 

Winters 

Barbara  . . 

Bark 

260 

Howes 

Charles  T.  Bering 

(tern  

Ship 

326 

Worth 

Hunting  Cooper 

Hamilton  

. . . do  . . 

322 

Ludlow 

Charles  T.  Bering 

Hannibal 

. .do 

311 

Bennett 

S.  Sr.  B Hunting  Sr.  Co 

Henry  Lee 1 

. . . do  . . 

409 

Bennett 

do  . 

Hudson 

. . do 

368 

N ickerson 

Luther  D.  Cook 

Huron ... 

do 

290 

Green 

do  .... 

John  Jay 

. do 

494 

Rogers 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Nimrod 

. . . do  . . 

280 

Howes 

Charles  T.  Dering  . .. 

Ontario 

. . do 

368 

Greene 

S.  Si.  B.  Huntincr  Sr.  Co 

Phenix 

. . do 

314 

— Brings 

L.  D.  Cook  ..." 

Portland 

. do 

292 

Paine 

S.  Sr.  B.  Hunting  A'.  Co 

Romulus 

do 

233 

Case  

Mnlford  & Howell 

Superior 

Bn  rk 

275 

— Cartwright 

Post  & Sherry  ... 

Timor 

Ship 

289 

Eldridge 

Hunting  Cooper 

Tuscany 

do 

299 

God  bey 

John  Budd 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Monmouth 

Bark 

250 

Hedges 

John  H.  Jones 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Roanoke  

Bark 

252 

Case 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

3 843. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

4 

Abigail 

Ship  . 

310 

D.  Barnard 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Adeline 

do 

329 

Cole 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Agate 

Bri^ 

81 

Vincent 

Barton  Ricketson 

America 

Ship 

418 

Fisher 

T.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . 

Benjamin  Tucker 

do 

349 

Sands 

Charles  R.  Tucker 

Brandt 

310 

Sampson  . ..... 

A lexander  Gibbs 

Barclay 

281 

Grinnell 

James  Arnold 

Braganza 

470 

W n.t  erm  an 

Pope  & Morgan 

Brunswick 

295 

A 1 my 

Barton  Ricketson 

Canada 

545 

do 

China 

370 

William  Phillins 

Corinthian 

401 

,T.  M li nr,k If* y .. 

George  Howdand 

Cherokee  

Bark 

261 

— — Bevnll 

Hathaway  & Luce 

Cornelia  

216 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Chili 

Ship  . 

291 

B.  B.  Howard 

Congress 

339 

Edward  C Jones 

Draco 

Mark 

257 

J V Cox 

.Toil  a,.  Bonrno  jr 

Desdemona 

Ship  .... 

295 

T.  & A.  R.  N ye 

Endeavour  

Bark  . . 

252 

C.  Tl.  Tneker 

Emerald 

Ship 

359 

Riddell  fy.  Bix 

Equator 

Bark . . . . 

263 

T.  Mathews 

John  A Standish 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

grouud. 

Of  sailing. 

1 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  28 

Apr.  10,  1844 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

South  Seas 

J une  29 

Apr.  10, 1844 

..... 

115 

....  - 

Crozette  Island. 

Sept.  6 

J uly  8, 1844 

100 

1,000 

9,  000 

South  Seas 

Aug.  — 

Mav  4,  1844 

180 

1,520 

15,  000 

do 

July  — 

Apr.  24, 1844 

2,  300 

18,  000 

South  Seas. . 

Aug.  29 
Sept.  1 1 

June  20, 1844 
May  19,  1844 

1,  600 

13,  000 
25,  000 

Crozette  Islaud. 

170 

2,  830 

do 

July  18 

, 1843 

50 

1,000 

6,  000 

South  Seas 

Nov.  25 

May  27, 1845 

75 

2.  601 

23,  000 

do 

May  31 

July  6,1843 

400 

900 

7,  200 

Crozette  Island. 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  5,  1843 

2,  200 

22,  000 

South  Seas  . . . 

July  14 

May  24, 1844 

350 

2,  050 

18,  000 

Crozette  Island. 

Aug.  4 

, 1843 

50 

1,  000 

6,  000 

do 

Sept.  2 

Feb.  17, 1845 

100 

2,  800 

28,  000 

South  Seas 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  11 
Aug.  20 

Apr.  14, 1844 
Aug.  — , 1843 
Feb.  10, 1845 

2,  450 
1,200 
4,  000 

23,  000 

Crozette  Island. 

Oct.  7 

500 

40,  000 

South  Seas 

Aug.  28 

July  — , 1843 

100 

1,000 

8,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  30 

J ul'v  8, 1844 

80 

3,  220 

27,  000 

do 

July  30 

July  28,  1814 

2,  500 

18,  000 

Crozette  Island. 

Aus.  4 

Apr.  14, 1844 

2,  500 

25,  000 

South  Seas 

June  22 

Aug.  — , 1843 
June  10, 1843 
Apr.  26,  1844 

130 

950 

do 

July  — 
Sept.  27 

1,100 
2,  500 

8,  600 
25,  000 

Crozette  Island. 

do 

Oct.  7 

Feb.  26, 1845 
July  — , 1843 

3,  300 
1,  550 

30,  000 
12,  400 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  13 

75 

South  Seas 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  18, 1844 

100 

1,  800 

15,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  27 

July  26, 1847 

1,400 

250 

2,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Atlantic 

May  25 
July  20 

June  13 

Apr.  27, 1846 

140 

60 

2,  800 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

July  13, 1845 

400 

4,200 

13,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  20 

Feb.  22, 1846 

150 

2,  500 

10,  000 

South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  20 
Dec.  12 

J une  22, 1846 
July  9, 1844 

May  6,1846 

500 

500 

P.  and  N.  W . .. 

Aug.  1 

400 

3,  400 

14,000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  6 

June  3, 1846 

250 

2,  350 

7,  000 

N.  W.  Ccast  . . . 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  8,  1846 

351 

2,  800 

3,  000 

Ind.  and  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

June  15 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  30, 1845 
May  21, 1847 
June  7,  1846 

800 
2,  70i> 
550 

1,600 

15,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

2,  100 

6,  000 

do 

Dec.  12 

Apr.  27, 1846 

600 

400 

3,  000 

do 

J une  28 

May  19,  1845 

400 

1,  900 

23,  000 

Pacific  and  Ind 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  8 
Dec.  18 

Feb.  22, 1846 
Apr.  16, 1847 

50. 
1,  650 

1,  950 

16,  000 

do 

Oct.  18 

July  21, 1846 

1,  800 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  10 

May  24, 1847 

100 

1,600 

15,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 

Nov.  28 
Oct.  10 

July  9,  1847 
May  19, 1847 

1,  400 
1,400 

100 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  Mystic  1844. 


Bought  from  Boston  1842. 


Formerly  a brig;  rerigged  1842. 


Third  mate,  Johiel  Penny,  killed  bya  whale 
Juno  28,1843;  bought  from  Portsmouth 
1842. 


Bought  from  Boston  1842. 
Bought  from  Philadelphia  1842. 


Sent  home  600  whale. 

Lost  on  Isle  of  Sal,  Cape  de  Verdes,  Decem- 
ber 29, 1844  ; oil  shipped  home. 

Sent  home  750  sperm  and  23,000  pounds  hone. 

Returned  July  9,  1844,  with  captain  sick; 
sold  again ; Captain  Mann  took  Captain 
Grinnell’s  place  July  20, 1844. 

Sailed  under  Captain  Edward  Gardner,  who 
came  home  sick,  1846;  sent  home  about 
40  barrels  whale. 

Sent  home  some  bone. 


Bought  from  Nantucket,  1843;  sent  home 
600  sperm  and  8,000  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Fairbaven  1843. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


IS43. 

New  Bedford,  JIass.— Continued. 


Falcon  . . 
Florida . 

Frances 


Class. 


Ship 
. . . do 


.do 


s 

M 

cz 

a 

G 

O 

H 


27U 

330 

348 


Captain. 


Richmond 

Cunningham 


E.  Gardner. 


Managing  owner  or 


Wilcox  & Richmond 
E.  C.  Jones 


J.  Arnold 


Frances  Henrietta 


do  -.. 


407 


Dexter 


C.  W.  Morgan 


Franklin 

Franklin 

Gen.  Pike 

George 

George  Porter 


Bark 

Shi]) 

. . do 
. . . do 
..  -do 


•218 

333 

313 

273 

285 


Winslow  . 

Chadwick 

Pierce 

M’Cleeve. 

E.  A.  Arthur 


West  & Paine 

Abm.  H.  Howland 
W illiam  Gifford . . . 
J.  A . Parker  & Son 
Riddell  & Dix 


G.  Washington 

Golconda 

Herald,  2d 

Hector 

Hercules,  2d  . . 
Hope 


Bark 

Ship 

..<lo  ... 

. .do 

..do 

..do 


230 

331 

303 

380 

200 

310 


Taylor  . 

Howland 

Mayhew 

George  Mantor 

Marvell 

Tucker.. 


Charles  Hitch 

George  Howland . . 
T.  & A.R.  Nye.... 

C.  W.  Morgan 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 
George  Howland.. 


Hope 


Bark 


18C 


Taylor 


William  Watkins 


Honqna 

India 

Iris 

Isaac  Howland 


Ship 
. .do 
. .do 
..do 


339 

360 

311 

390 


Brown 

Walter 

G.  B.  Spooner 

Fisher  


Alex.  Gihbs  

A.  H.  Howland 

E.  C.  Jones 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 


Israel 

Java 

John  Howland 
Juno 


. .do 
. .do 
. do 
Brig 


357 

27e 

377 

103 


Fiuch  . . . 
Shockley 
Leary  . . . 
Spooner . 


B.  B.  Howard  

George  Howland 
J.  & J.  Howland. 
B.  Ricketson 


Lagoda 
Lucas  . 


Ship 

..do 


341  Henry  Colt.. 
281  Borden 


Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Edward  W.  Howland  . . . 


Mercator 
Mat  ia  . . . 
Milo 


. . do 

Bark 

Ship 


240 

202 

398 


Cook 

Coffin  .. 
Gardner 


John  A.  Parker 

Samuel  W.  Rodman.  .. 
And.  Robeson 


Minerva 

Mess  anger 

Mount  Vernon 
Newton 


Bark 

Ship 

. . do  . . . 

. . do 


195 

291 

352 

283 


King... 

Downs  . 

G.  A.  Covell  .. 
Sawyer 


C.  R.  Tucker 

John  Ii.  Thornton . 
I).  R.  Greene  & Co 
J.  Bourne,  jr 


Navy 

Octavia  ... 
Orozimbo. . 

Peri 

Phocion  ... 
Plough hoy 
Parachute . 

Persia 

Roscoe  

Rodman. .. 
liftman 


. . do 

. .do 

. . do 

Bark 

Ship 

..do 

..do 

Bark 

Ship 

. .do 

. .do 


356 
257 
588 
191 
260 
39 1 
331 
240 
362 
371 
37: 


Smith 

Barker 

Baitlett 

Jose 

P.  Botler 

S.  Clark 

Cole 

Whippey 

McCleeve 

Newcomb 

Shockley 


J.  B.  Wood  & Co 
Gideon  Allen 

B.  Bickttson 

Rodney  French  . 
J.  R.  Thornton  .. 
T.  & A.R.  Nve.. 

B.  B.  Howard  . . 

Lemuel  Kollock. 
A.  Robeson 

C.  W.  Morgan. . . 
Edw.  C.  Jones. .. 


Roscius  .. 
St.  George 


Bark 301 

Ship 40f 


Hazard William  P.  Howland  .. . 

Thomas Aluvham  Barker 


Statira 

Sarah  Louisa 

Trident  

Titnoleon 

T wo  Sisters  . 


. .do 

Brig  .... 

Ship 

..do  ... 
Brig 


34 

144 

44! 

34( 

12; 


Adams 

Plankett  

Black 

W.  Plasket 

Maxfield 


Hathaway  & Luce . 
William  R.  Rodman 
J.  A.  Parker  & Sou. 
J.  Dunbar  <fc  Co.  ... 
Frederick  P.  Shaw . 


ITncas . . 
Virginia 


Ship 
. .do 


415  Ge’ett.. 

340  Jos.  T.  Chase  . 


A.  H.  Howland  — 
Hathaway  & Luce 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Ind.  and  N.  W 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


P.  and  N.  W 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
Ind.  and  Pacific 
N.  W.  Coast.... 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do  

South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

1ST.  W.  Coast.... 
Ind.  and  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

do 

Ind.  and  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


hT.  W.  Coast 
Crozettos 


Indian  Ocean  . 

do 

Pac  ific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
do 


Ind.  and  hi.  W 
Ind.  and  Pacific 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
N.  W.  Coast ... 
Ind.  and  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Ind.  and  hi.  W 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast.... 

— do 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean  .. 
N.  W.  Coast 


Ind.  and  N.  W . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


b£ 

a 


as 

CO 

O 


July  17 
Aug.  16 

Nov.  1 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  29 
Apr.  20 
Sept.  9 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  19 

June  6 
Sept.  2 
July  5 
Dec.  13 
Aug.  1 
Dec.  18 

Jan.  17 

Sept.  1 
May  11 
Nov.  7 
July  11 

Dec.  5 
June  24 
Aug.  23 
July  24 

Nov.  8 
July  10 

J nne  20 
Nov.  12 
May  11 

Dec.  18 
July  29 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  25 


Sept.  12 
Aug.  1 
July  13 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  19 
May  24 
July  20 
Sept.  14 
Aug.  15 
July  19 

Nov.  23 
July  11 

Aug.  24 
Sept.  21 
June  8 
Oct.  9 
May  7 


Aug. 

Nov. 


>a‘e— 

Result  of  voyage. 

© 

© 

© 

© 

a 

© 

£ 

pH 

C3 

eg 

c3 

o 

in 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

May  23, 1846 

200 

1,400 

8,  000 

Mar.  13, 1846 

350 

1,  850 

17,  000 

July  20,  1847 

1,  300 

May  20, 1845 

600 

2,  000 

20,  000 

Sept.  25, 1845 

1,  340 

May  26,'  1846 

'300 

1,850 

15,  000 

Sept.  20,  1845 

300 

2,  300 

22,  000 

May  28,  1847 

1,  500 

300 

2,  000 

Mar.  3,  1847 

1,  400 

July  2, 1845 

750 

450 

June  6,1847 

1,  400 

200 

June  5, 1847 

900 

100 

Oct.  28, 1847 

1,  700 

Mar.  1,1845 

'400 

400 

3,200 

July  31, 1847 

1,  300 

Apr.  13, 1846 

75 

2,  925 

13,  000 

Apr.  9,  1845 

3,  200 

30,  000 

Feb.  26, 1847 

1,100 

700 

Feb.  4,  1845 

120 

3,  280  32,  000 

May  12, 1846 

185 

2,  700  28, 000 

Apr.  3,  1845 

60 

2,  240  25,  000 

Apr.  22, 1347 

2,  200 

70 

May  26, 1846 

120 

3,  080 

14,  000 

Sept.  11, 1845 

750 

850 

5,  000 

May  20,  1846 

900 

May  19, 1846 

369 

2,500 

7,  000 

May  6,1846 

1,000 

Apr.  7, 1847 

1,400 

300 

2,  500 

May  21, 1846 

270 

2,  230 

20,  000 

May  22, 1846 

60 

2,  300 

7,  500 

May  28, 1845 

300 

2,  800 

25,  000 

Sept.  11, 1845 

550 

850 

6,  500 

May  If,  1845 

160 

3,  640 

37,  000 

Dec.  19, 1845 

650 

Apr.  24j  1846 

80 

1,400 

Nov.  28, 1847 

2,  200 

50 

July  9,  1845 

100 

2,  400 

26,  00( 

Apr.  27,  1846 

100 

1,  600 

9,  000 

Apr.  4,  1847 

1,900 

250 

2,  000 

May  11, 1847 

2,  400 

Apr.  27, 1847 

100 

2,  55C 

24,  000 

May  6, 1846 

975 

800 

7,  000 

July  9, 1847 

150 

2,  950 

6,  000 

July  31, 1845 

250 

2,  750 

26,  000 

Mar.  — , 1846 

130 

Sept.  13, 1846 

120 

July  12|  1845 

500 

30 

8,  800 

Apr.  13, 1846 

50 

3,  950 

16,  000 

June  5, 1847 

2,050 

Remarks. 


Captain  Cunningham  and  one  man  drowned 
October,  1844. 

Captain  Gardner  returned  sick,  1846;  sent 
home  830  sperm. 

Third  mate  and  two  men  lost ; boat  stove 
by  a whale,  1844. 


Temporarily  withdrawn,  1847;  sent  home 
200  sperm. 


\ 

Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Bay  of  Islands 
September,  1848;  had  1,600'sperm,  300 
whale,  which  was  saved. 

Mr.  Williams,  first  mate,  died  at  sea  Janu- 
ary, 1846. 


Dismasted  in  a gale  off  Elizabeth  Islands 
February  4,  1845,  on  passage  home. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  St.  Catharines 
April,  1845;  bought  by  parties  in  Sip- 
pican. 

Lost  at  Fort  Dauphin,  Madagascar,  March 
9,  1845;  had  1,700  barrels  whale-oil; 
saved  900. 


Sold  150  whale  at  Callao.  Sent  home  600 
whale. 

Sent  home  36  sperm. 


Crew  mutinied  at  Oahu ; new  crew  shipped; 
Captain  Sawyer  died  at  San  Diego  Decem- 
ber, 1844. 


Bought  from  Nantucket. 


Sold  760  whale  at  Bahia;  sent  home  65 
sperm.  9,866  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1843. 

Added  1843 ; sent  home  23,932  pounds 
bone. 

B ught  from  Nantucket. 


Lost  in  Union  Bay,  Patagonia,  September 
21, 1843. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1843. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

William  "Rntch 

Ship 

“290 

Tnbey 

tTfthn  (^nornrpifthall 

Zephyr 

. . . do  .... 

361 

Smith ... 

Alex.  Gibbs 

Zoroaster 

Brig 

159 

Seabnry.. 

Pardon  G.  Seabnry 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ansel  Gibhs __  

Ship 

319 

West 

Gihlis  A-.  Jenney 

A rab  

Bark 

27f> 

W ri  pli  t i n gt.nn 

T.  F.  Terry 

Baltic  

Ship  .... 

*109 

Charles  Butler 

Asa  Swift 

Columbus 

.do 

382 

Fish  . 

Gibbs  & Jenney  .. 

Eagle 

. . . do  .... 

283 

Perry 

Reuben  Fish 

Favorite 

Bark 

293 

Younnr 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

General  Scott. ..... 

Ship 

333 

Daggett 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Harvest 

Bark .... 

314 

J.  D.  Taber 

Jabez  Delano,  jr 

Heroine 

Ship  .... 

337 

West 

Nathan  Church 

Jos.  Maxwell 

. do  

302 

Perry 

F.  R.  Whitwoll 

Leonidas  

. do  . . 

243 

335 

Toboy 

L.  Jenney  & J.  Tripp 

London  Packet 

...  do  

J.  Howland 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Omega 

. do  . . 

305 

Gardner 

Nathan  Church 

Pacific 

Bark. . . . 

314 

Merriliew  . . 

Charles  Butler 

Sarah  Frances 

Ship  .... 

301 

Hiller 

E.  Sawin ' 

Holmes' 8 Hole,  Mass. 

Delpbos 

Ship  . . . 

33s 

West 

Thomas  Bradley 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Atlantic 

Ship  . . . 

321 

James  Coleman 

R.  Gardner 

Barclay 

. . do  .... 

301 

Ebeu  Baker 

John  H.  Shaw 

Catawba 

355 

William  Coleman  

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Dan'l  Webster 

...  do  ... 

330 

Reuben  F.  Starbuck  . . 

French  & Coffin 

Empire 

403 

Charles  A.  Yeeder 

G.  &.  M.  Starbuck  & Co. . 

Marv 

369 

Charles  Pitman,  jr  . . . 

Daniel  Jones 

Ontario 

354 

Stephen  B.  Gibbs  

Barrett  & Upton 

Penobscot 

Brig  . . 

138 

Kelley  

Justin  Lawrence 

Peru 

Bark 

254 

Edwin  Barnard  

David  Jov 

Rambler 

Ship  . . 

318 

Robert  McCloave  .... 

F.  C.  Sanlord 

Richard  Mitchell 

...  do 

380 

Josiah  C.  Long 

R.  Mitchell  & Sons 

Spartan 

333 

Nehemiah  C.  Fisher 

Daniel  Jones 

Tyleston 

Brier  . 

300 

Luce 

David  Thain 

Washington 

Ship  . . 

308 

Stephen  Bailey.. 

Matthew  Crosby '... 

Young  Eagle... 

377 

Benjamin  Lathrop  . 

Simeon  Starbuck 

Zerias  Coffin 

..do  .... 

Obed  Ramsdell 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Zone 

365 

Obed  Starbuck 

Levi  Starbuck 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Almira 

Ship 

362 

Alloy  . 

Abm.  Osborne 

Pavillion 

Brig 

150 

Calvin  C.  Adams 

Splendid 

Ship  . . 

392 

Abm.  Osborne 

Westport , Mass. 

Barclay 

Bark 

167 

Davis  Corey 

L)r.  Franklin 

171 

Job  Davis 

Juno 

Brii?  . . 

166 

A . 1?.  frifTord 

President 

Bark 

107 

And  row  I links  . 

United  States 

217 

Gifford  
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whnh'ng- 

gromiti. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Remarks. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Spernt-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

mu. 

Bbls 

Lbs 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

■Tune  lfi 

May  24, 1817 

1, 200 

...  do  

.Tune  15 

Feb.  28,  1847 

% 200 

Withdrawn  1847;  sold  to  Fairhaven. 

Indian  Ocean  . 

July  0 

May  19,'  1845 

70 





Indian  Ocean  . 

June  15 

Feb.  12,  1845 

3f0 

2, 100 

23,  000 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  16 

Sept.  17,  1816 

80 

1,  000 

17,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  10 

Bought  from  Nantucket;  sent  home  15,589 

pounds  bone ; transferred  to  New  Bedford 

September,  1845;  wrecked  on  Behring  Isl- 

and  June  15,  1846,  with  2,000  barrels  oil. 

N.  W.  Const. .. 

Nov.  23 

Anr.  13, 1816 

800 

2,400 

14,  000 

First  mate,  Harvey  Cole,  died  1844. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

J line  12 

Second  mate,  Pearce  A.  Stillman,  killed  bv 

the  falling  of  a whale-fin  while  cutting 

in,  April  17,  1844;  condemned  at  Rio 

Janeiro  February,  1846. 

Ind.  and  N.  W 

Aug.  27 

Feb.  22, 1846 

900 

1,600 

6,  000 

Sent  home  340  barrels  whale  and  100  bar- 

rels  sperm  oil  and  9,000  pounds  bone. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  11 

Apr.  6,1847 

1,  900 

30f 

2,  000 

IndiaD  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  20,  1816 

55 

1,900 

20,  000 

— do 

J une 11 

Feb.  24,1845 

60 

2,  650. 

22,  000 

Pacific  and  Iud 

Dec.  12 

Nov.  26, 1847 

1,  400 

New  Holland  . . 

July  1 

Jan.  27, 1646 

1,050 

750 

7,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  9 

May  20, 1847 

2,  050 

25 

2,  000 

do 

Dec.  19 

Oct.  27,1846 

800 

1,  400 

14,000 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  1 

Mar.  30, 1845 

90 

2,  060 

19,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Doc.  13 

Oct.  11,  1847 

1,200 

1 

Captain  Hiller  lost  by  upsetting  of  his  boat 

while  fast  to  a whale  May  31,  1844. 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

Oct.  3 

Apr.  28, 1845 

200 

2,  300 

23,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  28 

June  22, 1816 

1,  965 

do 

Oct.  2!) 

Juno  16,  1847 

1,  280 

3 

do  

Dec.  21 

Sept.  23, 1847 

1,  853 

41 

do 

May  18 

Nov.  — , 1817 

1.  261 

264 

do 

May  18 

Nov.  27,  1817 

2,  070 

35 

Sold  100  barrels  whale-oil ,-  now  this 

voyage ; built  at  Mattapoisett. 

do 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  16, 1847 

862 

82 

1,500 

do  . 

May  21 

2 213 

— mate,  Brooks,  shot  by  a muti- 

neer  1814. 

Indian  Ocean  . 

July  21 

230 

140 

Condemned  at  Simon’s  Bay,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  February,  1845. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  10 

Sept.  19,  1846 

966 

...... 

do 

July  13 

May  25,  1817 

1,578 

52 

Sent  homo  63  barrels  sperm ; second  mate. 

, killed  by  a whale  January, 

1844. 

do 

Oct.  11 

Sept.  30,  1847 

1,808 

.do 

Nov.  1!) 

July  — , 1817 

1,  387 

Atlantic 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  15,  1845 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  2 

June  12. 1817 

1,  613 

20 

do 

T )or;.  5 

Sunk  at  sea  1847  homeward  bound. 

do 

Sept.  17 

May  28, 1848 

1,  820 

320 

3,  000 

do 

Oct.  13 

Nov.  10,  1646 

1,  226 

Third  mate,  Manuel  Valado,  knocked  over- 

board  and  drowned  April  20,  1844.  Sold 

to  Fairhaven  1847. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  12 

Apr.  6,1847 

1,  200 

300 

2,500 

Atlantic 

May  10 

Sept.  16,  1815 

50 

50 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  15 

Apr.  25, 1846 

450 

1,900 

19,  000 

First  mate,  James  Brice,  died  at  Lahaina, 

April  20,  1845. 

Atlantic 

Afny 

Oct.  20, 1844 

550 

••••do 

Sept.  19 

Apr.  6, 1844 

370 



...... 

do 

June  20 

Aug.  27, 1844 

100 

70 

760 

South  Atlantic 

May  31 

May  31,  1841 

230 

120 

960 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  13 

Mar.  5,1846 

1,  150 



...... 

20 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

i 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S43. 

Sippican,  Mass. 

C1  ossnrlc  

Baric  . 

250 

Bel  an  0 

Pnpmnnnftt ... ... 

. do  . . 

184 

. — — Flanders 

Henry  M.  Allen 

Quito 

Brig 

140 

— — Chase 

J.  S.  Bates 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Annawnn /. 

Brit* 

lf9 

Bexter 

Seth  Freeman. . 

Edward ... ... 

. . do 

134 

Taber 

Wilson  Barstow  ... 

La  man  ire. ..... .................. 

do 

170 

Lmnbert 

E.  Willis 

Wa  reham,  Mass. 

In  "a 

Bri  <r  . . 

169 

Cudworth 

M.  S.  F.  Tobey 

AIrmt.ftznrna « 

Rark . 

195 

Allen 

do 

172 

Provinceiown,  Mass. 

Carter  Braxton 

Ship 

13-: 

Sparks  

(Joseph  Atkins 

FaiFv 

Rark 

180 

Cook .... 

Abraham  Small 

Franklin 

Brig 

172 

Soper 

Robert  Soper 

Gem  

. do 

102 

N ickerson 

Timothy  P.  Johnson 

J ohn  B.  Bods ...... 

. do 

103 

Genn 

E.  S.  Smith 

Pacific  .. 

do 

130 

Tilson 

Stephen  Cook,  jr 

Phenix 

_ do  _ . 

150 

Small 

Leonard  Small 

Samuel  and  Thomas.. 

. do 

191 

Nickerson 

Samuel  Soper 

Wm.  Henry 

Schooner 

111 

Ckaso 

Godfrey  Ryder 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Maracaibo 

Rri  nr 

91' 

Nickerson 

Atwood  L.  Brew 

Triton  . 

XJl  .... 

3'5 

Russell 

James  Bartlett 

Gooding 

Poston,  Mass. 

"Maine 

Rricr 

174 

Tobey 

N.  Sturtevant 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

Rricr 

1 90 

Carr 

J.  S.  Barndrd 

281 

Wood 

Nathan  Burlee 

Brig 

12c 

Marvel 

404 

Estes  

Providence,  R.  I. 

P.owd  i toll 

399 

Sowle 

Thomas  Fletcher 

610 

Sowlo 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Emigrant  

18( 

Shearman 

Samnol  Church 

Leonidas  

Ship 

353 

W aldron 

William  R.  Taylor 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Bov  . 

252 

Barton  ... 

N.  M.  Wheaton 

Covington . . 

do  . 

351 

Bevoll 

Mauran  & Fessendon  ... 

F i an  k 1 1 n 

240 

Barton 

Samuel  Barton 

371 

Eddv 

Montgomery 

do 

135 

Cham  pi  in 

Stephen  Martin 

Magnet. 

do  . 

35" 

M nnro 

Joseph  Smith 

Philip  Tabb 

do  . . 

405 

Webb 

Briscol  <fc  Child 

Warren 

do  . _ 

383 

Gardner. 

Joseph  Smith 

225 

Child  & Fessenden 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Helen 

Brig  .... 

120 

Peabody  

William  Trice 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


tJO 

a 


d 


N.  W.  Coast — 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

do 

South  Atlantic 

..  do 

Atlantic 

do 

....do 

Atlantic | 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean 


Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 


Oct.  24 
Dec.  2 
Jan.  9 


Apr.  28 
Oct.  19 
Apr.  28 


June  26 
Aug.  29 


July  6 
Sept.  8 
July  9 
Mar.  27 
Oct.  20 
Aug.  25 
July  11 
July  15 
Dec.  30 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast.... 


July  16 
Jan.  13 
Oct.  20 


Nov.  18 


June  11 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  7 
Oct.  12 


June  9 
Nov.  11 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
••..do  ........ 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
N.  W.  Coast... 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Ind.  & N.  W . . 
N.  W.  Coast... 
••-•do 


Feb.  8 
June  11 


Dec.  17 
Dec.  8 
Sept.  10 
July  30 
Oct.  28 
June  1 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  1 
Oct.  29 


Aug.  31 


c3 

.£ 

c4 


May  21, 1846 
.July  3,1845 
Sept.  21, 1845 


Oct.  3, 1844 
Sept,  7,1844 
July  1,1845 


Nov.  24, 1844 
Oct.  25,1815 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Juno 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 


13.1844 

25. 1814 
5, 1844 

30. 1844 

27. 1814 
12, 1844' 
— , 1844 

10. 1844 

12. 1844 


July  12, 1844 
Apr.  10,  1814 
July  24,1846 
Apr.  14, 1845 


May  — , 1846 


Mar.  30, 1845 
May  4, 1846 
June  6,1845 
May  1, 1846 


May  8,1846 
Mar.  5,1846 


Result  of  voyage. 


Sept.  9, 1844 
Apr.  9, 1846 


Dec.  16, 1846 
Apr.  25,  1846 
Dec.  21, 1846 


o 

a 

<0 

ft 

cc 


Bbls. 

80 

170 

280 


530 

630 

300 


830 

500 


280 

490 

90 

250 

190 

220 

460 

290 

30 


Nov.  9, 1844 
Apr.  12,  J845 
Apr.  30, 1845 
June  9, 1846 
Apr.  18, 1846 


May  5, 1844 


55 

400 

650 


900 
1 
260 
250 


170 


300 

170 


650 

150 

650 


30 

100 


130 


o 

.2 


O 

d> 

r— H 

d 

ft 


Remarks. 


Bbls. 
1, 620 
550 

40 


Lbs. 
14,  000 
3,  000 


100 


15 


55 

10 


200 

,200 


800 


500 


1,600 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1846. 


4,000 
2,  850  22,' 666 


1,600 
4, 100 


14,  000 

22,  000 


200  2,000 

4, 100  22,  000 


1,100 
2,  400 
1, 100 


2,  500 
2,  800 
2, 100 
1,300 


11,000 

14,  000 


25, 000 
28,  000 

3,  000 

4,  000 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1846. 
Bought  1843. 


Withdrawn  1846. 


Sent  home  about  7,500  pounds  hone. 


Captain  Sowle  drowned  May  10, 1844,  while 
fast  to  a whale ; sold  1846. 

Formerly  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool 
line  of  packets;  bought  for  a whaler 
1843;  sent  homo  800  barrels  whale,  100 
barrels  sperm,  36,000  pounds  hone ; sold 
at  Bahia  1,000  barrels  whale;  largest 
voyage  on  record  up  to  date. 


Sold  1847. 


Sent  home  14,700  pounds  bone. 
Bought  from  Baltimore  1843. 


Withdrawn  1844. 


Sold  1846. 


South  Atlantic 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S43. 

Newport,  R.  /.—Continued. 

•Tno.  nnC£ft$hall 

Ship 

336 

Waov  . . 

Peleg  Clarke 

Pocahontas 

Brig 

114 

Barker 

Samuel  Barker 

Salem,  Mass. 

Emerald ...... 

Bark . . . 

271 

Lakoman 

S.  C.  Phillips 

Somerset , Mass. 

Jane .:.... 

Bark 

231 

Manchester 

Wheaton  Lnther 

Pilgrim 

. . do  . . . 

131 

Collins 

George  B.  Hood 

New  Suffolk. 

Noble 

Bark 

274 

Sweeny 

Ira  B.  Tnthill 

Grcenport,  N.  T. 

Bayard 

Ship 

339 

Fordham 

Corwins  Sc  Howell 

Caroline 

do  . . 

252 

- Rose 

Wiggins  Sc  Parsons 

Delta 

_ do  . 

314 

Weeks 

Corwins  & Howell 

Triad 

fin 

33< 

CfLHft . 

Washington 

do 

23  ( 

Brown 

Wiggins  Sc  Parsons 

Sarah  and  Esther.  

_ do 

157 

Harlow 

Ireland  Wolls  Sc  Car- 

penter. 

New  York,  N.  1'. 

Antnmn 

Bark  . 

181 

Wady 

D.  Sc  A.  Kingsland  Sc  Co. 

Sarah  

Ship 

495 

Frederick  W.  Myrick. 

George  B.  Elkins 

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert 

Ship 

396 

Middleton 

navens  Sc  Smith 

Beni.  Morgan 

do 

407 

Pendleton 

Perkins  & Smith 

Clematis 

do 

311 

Edwin  J.  Ames 

Williams  & Barnes 

Chelsea 

. do 

390 

Potts 

Perkins  Sc  Smith 

Clement  . 

Bark 

970 

Fuller 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Carvante* 

. do 

23* 

Gibson 

Beniamin  Brown 

Connecticut 

...  do 

398 

Benjamin  Hempsted  .. 

Frink,  Chew  Sc  Co 

Charles  ITftnry 

Ship 

20; 

Jeffrey 

Perkins  & Smith 

Catharine  . 

_ do 

384 

Smith 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Columbns 

. do 

344 

• 

Crocker  

Lyman  Allyn 

Elect  ra 

do 

34* 

Ward 

Williams  Sc  Barnes 

Flora 

338 

Allen 

N.  Sc  W.  W.  Billings.... 

Friends 

do 

403 

Jeffrey 

Benjamin  Brown 

Gen.  Williams 

. do 

44( 

Holt 

Williams  Sc  Barnes 

Ceorgia 

. do 

344 

Hull 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Gfiorrrfi  nnd  Afnrv 

35( 

Baker 

Lyman  Allyn 

Halcyon 

Bark . . . 

25)- 

Bailey 

Havens  Sc  Smith 

Hannibal 

Shin  _ 

441 

Brown 

Benjamin  Brown 

Jnlins  Crnaar 

do 

347 

Green 

N.  A.  W.  W.  Billings 

Lowell 

. . do  . . 

414 

Benjamin 

Williams  <fc  Barnes 

Mentor 

do 

400 

Sweet . - - • 

Benjamin  Brown 

Nantaskot 

434 

Smith 

Havens  Sc  Smith 

New  England 

_ do 

30*. 

Pendleton 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Palladium 

do  . . 

3 )■ 

McLano 

Frink,  Chew  Sc  Co 

Pembroko 

P»nrk 

199 

Tate 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Peruvian. 

Brown 

E.  11.  Learned 

Superior. 

275 

Bishop  

Post  <fc  Sherry 

Stonington  .. 

351 

Ham  ley 

Williams  & Barnes 

. - - 
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sailing  from  American  i)orts — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

o 

r— « 

a 

% 

Whalebone. 

Iibls 

mis. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  14 

July  24, 1847 

1,300 



Atlantic 

Apr.  6 

Mar.  18, 1844 

100 





Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  3 

1,100 





New  Zealand  . . 

July  11 

100 

900 

9,  000 

Aug.  25 

Oct.  9, 1844 

350 

July  17 

1,  45C 

N.  W.  Coast... 

Sept.  27 

July  31, 1845 

44 

2,160 

20,  000 

South  Seas 

Mar.  25 

Apr.  22,  1845 

60 

1,  540 

12,  000 

Crozetfe  Island 

Aug.  17 

July  3,1845 

200 

1,300 

1 1,  000 

South  Seas 

July  — 

Feb.  26, 1845 

100 

2,  500 

25,  000 

July  15 

July  19,  1844 

1,  400 

11,000 

South  Sana 

June  16 

June  23, 1844 

'600 

4,500 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Feb.  8 

Mar.  30, 1845 

130 

1,650 

15,  000 

Dec.  31 

3,  00U 

Ind.  &N.W  ... 

J uly  1 

Mar.  17, 1845 

30 

3,  270 

30,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Nov.  2 

Apr.  14, 1846 

40 

3,  300 

13,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  9 

Apr.  15,  1845 

2,500 

22,  0U0 

Sept.  13 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  19 

May  21, 1846 

2,  000 

#T linn  %\ 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  5 

July  5,1845 

80 

1 , 800 

17,  000 

do 

Aug.  24 

May  10,  1845 

1,  850  - 15,  00  • 

....do 

Sept.  26 

Aug.  4, 1845 

35 

2,  465 

5,000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct,  14 

May  19, 1846 

100 

2, 100 

22, 000 

South  Atlantic. 

June  8 

Mar.  7,  1845 

150 

1,950  18,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  29 

Jan.  28,1845 

180 

2,  200 

22,  000 

Chili  &N.W  .. 

May  17 

Apr.  4,  1845 

3,  000  27,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

May  23 

Mar.  20,  1845 

4,  000  40,  000 

do 

Aug.  30 

Apr.  25, 1846 

40 

2,260  10,  000 

Ind.  & N.  W . . . 

July  19 

Feb.  25, 1845 

70 

3,  000 

30,  000 

N.  W.  Coast. .. 

A. 

Oct.  12 

Juno  9,1846 

60 

3,  040 

20,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  9 

June  17, 1844 

1,500  12,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

July  18 

Apr.  27, 1845 

300 

4,  000  37,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  6 

Apr.  2,  1845 

90 

2,  800  29,  000 

Chili  & N.  W .. 

J une  22 

May  4,1847 

350 

4,  350  20,  000 

N.  W.  Coast. . . . 

Aug.  8 

May  1,1845 

60 

2,  920  22,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  22 

Feb.  23, 1845 

2,  300  26,  000 

South  Atlantic. 

July  25 

Apr.  6, 1845 

700 

9,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct,  9 

May  20,  1845 

3,  000  30,  000 

Indian  Ocean 

July  24 

June  21, 1844 

190 

2,  560 

7,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  29,  1847 

500'  500 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  11,100  pounds  bone;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1847. 

Withdrawn  1844. 


Wrecked  off  Fort  Daughin,  Madagascar, 
March  10, 1845;  oil  saved. 

Condemned  at  Valparaiso  March,  1845; 
cargo  sent  home. 


Put  into  Auckland  May  29,  1846,  badly 
damaged  in  a gale ; condemed ; cargo 
saved. 


Owned  in  Nantucket;  condemned  at  Ta- 
hiti July,  1846 ; oil  shipped  to  Bremen. 


Bought , 1843. 

Bought  from  New  York  1843. 

Captain  Ames  and  one  man  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a whale’s  flukes  Nov.  21, 1843. 

Second  mate,  John  Massey,  died  at  Hono- 
lulu October,  1844;  lost  on  Chatham 
Island  ; vessel  and  cargo  a total  loss. 

Lost  June  29,  1844,  on  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. 


Bought  from  Nantucket;  third  mate, 
Erastus  T.  Weaver,  taken  out  of  his 
boat  by  a line  and  lost;  sent  home 
17,000  pounds  bone.  • 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1843. 


Lost  August  5,  1844,  in  Geographe  Bay; 

oil  (500  barrels  whale)  saved. 

Hannibal  new  1843;  Captain  Brown  left 
the  ship  and  came  home  in  the  Daniel 
Webster,  sick. 

Added  1843. 

Added  1843 ; sold  to  New  York  1847. 

Sent  home  230  sperm,  2,000  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  21,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  80  barrels  sperm ; sold  2,020 
barrels  whale  at  Bio  Janeiro. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1813. 

New  London,  Conn. — Continued. 

"White  Oak 

"William  C.  Nye 

Stonington,  Conn. 


Bolton 

Byron ... 

Bark. . 

Cabinet 

Caledonia 

Ship .. 
...do  . 

Calumet 

George 

Herald 

. do 

Philetus 

Bark. . 

Richard  Henry 

Tybee ~ 

United  States 

Ship .. 

Cold  Spring, . 

Monmouth 

Bark.. 
Ship  .. 

N.  P.  Tallmadgo 

Richmond 

Tuscarora 

Sag  Ilarbor,  N.  T. 

Alexander 

American 

Ann 

Ship . . 
Bark.. 
Ship  . . 
Bark . . 

Barbara 

Cadmus 

Columbia 

Concordia  

Crescent  

Ship  .. 
Bark. . 
Ship  . . 
Bark. . 

Citizen 

Daniel  Webster 

Fanny 

France  


Gera 

Hamilton,  2d. 


Hannibal . . . 

Henry 

Huron 

Helen 

Illinois 

.Josephine . . . 

Marcus 

Manhattan . 

Neptune 

Nimrod 

Ontario,  2d  . 

Komulus 

Superior 

Thames 

Washington. 
Win.  Tell... 


Mystic,  Conn. 


Aeronaut.. 
Blaokstone 
Leander . . . 
Vermont  . . 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Hamilton 


Class. 


Ship 
..  .do 


Ship 

..do 

..do 


Bark . 
Ship  . 


..  .do  . 
. . . do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
. . .do  . 
. . .do  . 
. . .do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
...do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
. . . do  . 
. . .do  . 


Ship  . 
Bark. 
. . . do  . 
. .do  . 


Ship 


9 

a 

p 


opo 

389 


220 

170 

305 

440 

317 

251 

241 

276 

131 

299 

244 


250 

370 

437 

379 


370 

264 

299 

208 

307 

285 

305 

340 

404 

391 

391 

411 


320 

455 


311 

333 
29  c 
424 
413 
397 
283 
440 
386 
280 
489 
233 
275 
111 
340 
370 


205 

258 

213 

292 


35C 


Captain. 


Nory 

Buddington  . . . 


Nash 

Willeox . . 

Noyes 

Forsyth .. 
Hancox  .. 
Williams . 
Morgan  .. 
Brewster. 

Peck 

Swan 

Barnum . . 


Hedges. 

Hedges. 

Ludlow 

White.. 


Jones  

Havens 

Leek 

Howes 

Smiith 

Edwards 

• Cartwright 

Miller 

Lansing 

Curry 

Edwards 

Edwards 


Worth 
Loper  . 


Canning 

Brown 

• Green 

Cartwright 

dagger 

Rovce 

• Shearman 

■ Cooper 

Pierson  

• Rogers 

Greon 

• Rogers 

■ Bishop 

• Bishop 

• Sanford 

Glover  


West 

Pendleton 

Avery 

• Nash 


Peck . 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Joseph  Lawrence  . . . 
N.  & W.  W.  Billings. 


Charles  P.  Williams 
John  F.  Trumbull. .. 

do 

C.  P.  Williams 

..  ..do 

do 

do 

J.  F.  Trumbull 

do 

do 

do 


John  H.  Jones 

do 

do 

do 


William  A.  Jones 

S.  & B.  Hunting  & Co. 

Mulford  & Howell 

Charles  T.  Bering 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Luther  B.  Cook 

Thomas  Brown 

Post  &.  Sherry 

Mulford  & Sleight 

Mulford  & Howell 

N.  & G.  Howell 

do 


Hunting  Cooper  .., 
Mulford  &.  Sleight 


S.  & B.  Hunting  & Co. .. 

S.  L’Hommedieu 

L.  B.  Cook 

Charles  T.  Bering  & Co.. 

John  Budd 

Post  <fc  Sherry 

N.  & G.  Howell 

John  Budd 

S.  & B.  Hunting  & Co  . . . 

C.T.  Bering 

Post  & Sherry 

Mulford  & Howell 

Post  & Sherry 

Thomas  Brown 

Hunting  Cooper 

Thomas  Brown 


Charles  Mallory 

do 

do 

do 


Sherwood  Sterling. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

fci  | 

ground. 

.5 

3 

o 

South  Atlantic.  July  13 
N.  W.  Coast — Oct.  30 


N.  W.  Coast — 

South  Seas 

Hew  Zealand  .. 

Crozette  Island 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Crozettes 


Indian  Ocean . 

South  Seas 

N.  W.  Coast. .. 
do 


N.  W.  Coast — 

Crozettes 

South  Atlantic. 

do 

Crozettes 

South  Atlantic. 

South  Seas 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

do 

do 

do 

New  Holland  .. 


July  30 
July  20 
Apr.  28 
Aug.  10 
Nov.  8 
Juno  7 
June  24 
July  12 
July  20 
Dec.  29 
June  19 


Oct.  11 
June  14 
Dec.  2 
Sept.  23 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  18 
July  7 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  24 
June  20 
June  30 
Oct.  11 
Apr.  21 
Aug.  17 
Dec.  4 
July  21 


Crozettes 

N.  W.  Coast 


South  Atlantic 

do 

N.  W.  Coast 

do 

do 

do 

Crozettes 

N.  W.  Coast 

do  

South  Atlantic. 

N.  W.  Coast 

Crozettes 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
South  Atlantic 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 


Seph  15 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  29 
J ul.v 
Sept.  21 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Nov. 


Ant 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

N.  W.  Coast 


N.  W.  Coast Oct. 


July 

June 

Oct. 


July 


late — 

Result  of  voyage.  | 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Feb.  17, 1845 

1,  900 

13,  000 

Feb.  5, 1846 

3,  100 

12,  000 

May  24, 1844 

1,  400 

May  26, 1845 

1,  300 

2,400 

Feb.  21,  1845 

25 

2,  500 

25,  000 

Apr.  15, 1846 

104 

2 100 

6,  000 

June  4, 1846 

400 

2,  100 

22,  000 

Alar.  6,1845 

130 

2,  000 

16,  000 

Aug.  11, 1845 

170 

1,  530 

1 1,  000 

Apr.  3, 1845 

1,900 

19,  000 

July  4,1846 

200 

1,300 

12,  000 

May  30, 1844 

110 

1,  800 

Jan.  1, 1846 

150 

2,  000 

5,  000 

Feb.  19,1845 

200 

2,  500 

22,  000 

Mar.  13,  1846 

100 

3,  800 

12,  000 

May  26, 1845 

2,  401 1 

23,  000 

Jnlv  1848 

Aug.  11, 1845 

100 

1,500 

14,  000 

May  6,1856 

200 

1,  800 

5,  000 

July  10, 1844 

130 

1,  000 

8,  000 

June  9,1845 

300 

1, 100 

8,  000 

Apr.  2, 1845 

250 

2,  250 

28,  000 

May  31,  1845 

160 

i,  sou 

14,  000 

May  6, 1846 

1,  500 

5,  000 

July  22, 1846 

130 

3,  000 

9,  000 

Apr.  2,  1845 

25 

3,  225 

33,  000 

Mar.  12, 1846 

40 

3,  100 

13,  000 

May  23, 1846 

90 

2,710 

10,  000 

May  11,1845 

200 

2,  500 

25,  000 

Sept.  2,1845 

100 

1,500 

io,  oor 

May  14,  1845 

100 

2,  250 

22,  000 

May  19, 1845 

2.  400 

21,  000 

Apr.  6,  1846 

20 

3,  980 

12,  000 

Apr.  5,  1845 

30 

2,  900 

26,  000 

Sept.  14, 1840 

60 

3,  000 

6,  000 

May  13, 1843 

Oof’  1 d 1 

75 

1,  OOC 

6,  000 

May  10,  1845 

9( 

2, 16 

18,  009 

July  28,  1844 

200 

300 

2,  400 

May  11,1845 

265 

3,  400 

36,  000 

June  8,  1845 

70 

1, 130 

9,  000 

Mav  10, 1845 

120 

1,  400 

19,  000 

June  2, 1846 

2,  001 

4,  000 

Mar.  30, 1845 

2: 

2,  675 

OOl 1 

July  21, 1846 



2,  75C 

22,  500 

1 June  23, 1845 

101 

1, 40( 

1 1,  200 

3 Apr.  — , 1845 

10 

l 1 , 90( 

18,  000 

3 May  30, 1845 

35 

3 1,151 

1 12.  000 

0 Apr.  14, 1846 

2,  10 

3 18,  000 

3 Apr.  20, 1840 

13 

5 6,52 

0 20,  OOC 

Remarks. 


Withdrawn  1847. 


Bought  from  Boston  1842. 

Bought  1843. 

/ 

Lost  at  South  Shetland  Islands  Feb.,  1845. 


Sent  home  10,000  pounds  hone. 
Added  1843. 


Bought  1843;  second  mate  died  1845. 


Sold  500  barrels  whale  at  Pernambuco. 

Withdrawn  1847. 

Bought  1843. 


Sent  home  400  barrels  whale  and  11,432 
pounds  bone ; withdrawn  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

Lost  near  Rio  Grande,  February,  1845; 
vessel  total  loss ; saved  2,300  barrels 
whale-oil. 

Bought  from  Boston  1842. 

Bought  from  New  York  1843. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sold  for  merchant-service. 

Bought  from  New  York  1843;  sold  1847. 


Bought  1843. 

Sold  400  barrels  whale  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Bought  1843. 

Captain  Peck  died  at  Laliaina  May  3, 1845. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Clasa. 

a; 

tc 

cjj 

a 

a 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S44. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alto 

Bark 

197 

Nehemiah  West 

Richmond  & Wood 

Alex.  Coffin 

Ship 

381 

J . S.  Hathaway 

Jonathan  Bourne  jr 

America 

Bark 

257 

TT.  F.  Eastliam 

Barton  Ricketson  

Amethyst 

Ship 

359 

J.  A.  Baylies 

,T.  A.  Parker  &.  Son.. 

A verick 

do 

385 

Robert  Reynard 

....  do  

Arnolda 

350 

D.  U.  Coffin 

James  Arnold 

Barclay  

do  . . 

281 

Maun 

do 

Brighton 

. . .do 

35-1 

Cox 

C.  R.  Tucker  . . 

Barth.  Gosnold 

...  do 

350 

Edw.  P.  Mosher 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &,  Co 

Chas.  Drew 

. do  . . 

344 

N.  C.  Carey 

Willinfh  Gifford 

Chandler  Price 

_ do  . 

441 

Pease 

Pope  Morgan  

Chase 

Bark 

153 

West 

B.  Ricketson 

Cicero 

Ship 

252 

Ilowland 

Lemuel  Kollock  . 

Condor 

349 

Jacob  Taber 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Charleston  Packet  

Bark. 

184 

W.  Howland 

Thos.  Hnowles  & Co 

Columbus 

313 

Hutchins  

William  R.  Rodmau  . 

Champion 

Ship 

330 

Isaac  J.  Sanford 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Dartmouth 

do 

330 

W.  TTpliara 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co.  ... 

Draper 

. do 

2GI 

G.  T.  Lawton 

Jos.  Dunbar  & Co 

Dragon 

Bark.... 

190 

Joseph  Bennett, jr 

Tobev  & Ricketson 

Drymo 

2(k 

John  Tabor 

Jas.  H.  Howland 

Dry  ado 

do  . 

J.  S.  Belles 

Thomas  & Dow 

Emma  . 

240 

Elihu  Russel 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Elizabeth 

33! 

Barker 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Enterprise 

do 

291 

S.  Bray  ton 

Robert  Gibbs 

Eagle 

d o 

330 

Wood 

Jireh  Perry 

Factor 

341. 

S.  Hawes 

Chs.  R.  Tucker  & Co  .. 

Fenelon 

32s 

Luke  Baker 

B.  B.  Howard 

F ormosa 

450 

L.  Briggs 

O.  N.  Swift 

Fortune 

291 

— Bailey 

Gilbert  Hathaway 

Fabins 

Ship 

43- 

II.  Nickerson 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Gid’n  Howland 

379 

Mayhew 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Golconda,  2d 

do 

35r 

Studley  

E.  AY.  Howland 

Good  Return 

do 

37< 

Swift 

11.  Taber  & Co 

Gov.  Troup 

431 

G 11.  .Tenney 

E.  C.  Jones 

Hibernia 

327 

N.  P.  Simmons 

Robert  Gibbs 

Hope,  2d 

29 

A Willcox 

Wilcox  &.  Richmond  .. 

Huntress 

391 

Edw.  T.  Shearman  

Robert  Gibbs 

James  Allen 

35; 

I Iarvev  Shearman  ..  . 

Gideon  Allen  

Jasper 

Riirk 

22: 1 

A n col  Popfi 

Alexander  Gibbs 

John  Adams 

Ship 

2Gf 

F.  A.  Mason 

Jireh  Perry 

John 

308 

F T-clerirk  T'Vukrr  . ... 

John  & Edward 

318 

(4hrittt,ifl,n  _ 

Wilcox  & Richmond... 

Julian 

350 

S.  M.  Blackmer 

Hathaway  &.  Luce 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

a 

o 

rO 

© 

73 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Sept.  3 

Apr.  26,  1847 

230 

320 

2,  600 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct.  20 

Apr.  19,  1849 

452 

90e 

South  Atlantic 

Dec.  12 

May  19, 1847 

200 

800 

6,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Oct.  12 

Julio  22, 1846 

85 

1,815 

16,  000 

Pari  fi  e Ocean  . . 

Aug.  15 

.do 

July  13 

Mar.  29, 1848 

1,  550 

firt  

July  20 

•Tan.  1 850 

' 415 

Ind.  and  N.  W 

Oct  31 

Apr.  22, 1847 

160 

2,  500 

9,  000 

N.W.  Coast  ... 

July  24 

Apr.  2,1847 

150 

13,  000 

do 

Aug.  5 

May  15, 1846 

190 

2,  570 

26,  000 

do 

Sept.  12 

May  18, 1847 

400 

3, 100 

15,  000 

Atlantic 

Nov.  8 

Sept.  9 1846 

350 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

J uly  2 

July  3, 1846 

70 

1,  730 

3,500 

Pacilic  Ocean .. 

May  29 

Apr.  13,  1846 

180 

2,  500 

20,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  20 

Aug,  14, 1846 

700 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  9,  1847 

150 

750 

2,  OO'l 

N.  W.  Coast 

June  13 

Mar.  3,1847 

115 

3, 100 

14,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  6,1847 

500 

2, 100 

10,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  15 

Aug.  19,  1847 

500 

1,750 

10,  000 

do 

J une  20 

Apr.  17, 1847 

50 

300 

2,  000 

do  

Aug.  28 

do 

Sept.  20 

May  20,1847 

300 

1,200 

500 

do 

July  29 

Jan.  9 1847 

1 000 

do 

July  25 

May  24, 1847 

’700 

1,  800 

4,000 

do 

Aug.  21 

Apr.  30,  1847 

70 

1,300 

13,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  3 

Jan.  15,1849 

1,  700 

50 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Oct.  1 

500 

2,  200 

South  Seas 

Nov.  21 

Apr.  22, 1847 

100 

650 

5,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  7 

May  11,  1849 

1,483 

1,  652 

52,  200 

....do  

Nov.  17 

May  19,1847 

180 

2,  020 

10,  000 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

July  7 

Fob.  14, 1846 

2,  600 

28,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Dec.  20 

Apr.  8,1847 

165 

2,  950 

27,  000 

do 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  25,1848 

640 

t,  400 

16.  090 

do 

July  25 

Oct.  12,1847 

150 

2,  850 

15,  000 

do 

July  10 

Feb.  5, 1847 

120 

3,  400 

14,  000 

South  Seas 

June  15 

May  20,  1846 

25 

2,000 



Indian  Ocean  . 

May  23 

May  4.1847 

350 

1,  090 

1,  500 

South  Seas 

J urio  25 

May  27, 1847 

75 

1,  soc 

61,  197 

fw.  19 

Mav  20  1848 

2 70( 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

June  8 

Apr.  14,  1846 

200 

1,250 

10,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  23 

May  30, 1848 

2,  700 



Atl.  and  Pacific 

Juno  20 

May  28, 1848 

1,800 

50 



Ind.  and  Pacific 

Sept.  17 

Mar.  25, 1847 

750 

30: 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Aug.  13 

| Mar.  25, 1847 

300 

2,  70C 

14,000 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  Faith  aven  18-14. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1844;  sold  to  go 
to  California  1819. 

Bought  from  Bristol  1844. 

Sailed  June  10;  returned  October  3;  cap- 
tain sick. 

Lost  on  island  of  Ulitea  February  15. 1845; 
got  off;  sailed  under  Chilian  flag  in 
whaling  business  ; renamed  Recovery. 

Added  1844. 

Sold  400  sperm. 

Sailed  October  1,  returned  October  6,  dam- 
aged by  a gale;  sent  home 20,382 pounds 
bone. 

Bought  from  Falmouth  1844 ; sold  2,7G5 
whale  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Bought  1844  from  Philadelphia ; sent  home 
15,802  pounds  bone ; withdrawn,  1847,  for 
merchant-service. 

Sent  home  145  barrels  oil. 

Second  mate,  James  Ashley,  died  March 
19, 1846. 


Added  1843,  from  Boston  ; Captain  Sand- 
ford  was  injured  by  the  breaking  of  a 
tackle-fall,  and  died  from  the  effect  1845; 
sent  homo  14,000  pounds  bone. 


Bought  1844  from  Sippican ; lost  on  a reef 
at  Lahaina  October  17, 1845;  oil  saved  350 
barrels 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1844. 

Captain  Taber,  who  went  out  in  command, 
returned  sick,  1844. 

Sent  home  350  sperm. 

Added  1844  from  Poughkeepsie;  sent  home 
85  sperm,  1,936  whale;  condemned  at  Ta- 
hiti July  8,  1847. 

Captain  Baker  died  at  sea  1846. 

Bought  from  New  York  1844;  fourth  mate 
killed  by  a whale  June  1845. 

Bought  from  Plymouth  1844.  Sent  home 
9,080  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1844. 

Isaac  C.  Howland,  fit st  mate,  died  at  sea 
January,  1845. 

Sold  to  go  to  California  1849. 

Sold  12,000  pounds  bone  at  Sidney. 

Captain  Jenney  died  at  Honolulu  May  3, 
1845. 


Built  1844  at  Fairhavon. 

Sent  home  20  sperm.  Captain  Mason  died 
at  sea  1844.  The  John  Adams  is  report- 
ed condemned  in  1848  or  ’49,  having  sent 
homo  1,019  sperm. 

Second  mate, Jenney,  died  at  Talca- 

huauo,  January,  1845. 

Sent  home  14,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tl 

<8 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S14. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Junior 

Ship 

Brig 

37E 

Silas  Tinkham 

T).  R.  Greene  &■.  Ho 

ltit 

Howland 

Beni.  F.  Howland 

Ship 

26f 

Smith 

"Rdw.  W.  TTnwloml 

32: 

O.  Reynw  ‘d 

J.  A.  Park  pi*  Ar.  Son 

Lewis  

■J.  R.  Tollman 

J.  I).  Thompson 

T.ivorpnol 

. . . do 

30( 

Devoll 

Ah rn,h am  Ikirkpr 

T.no'an  J ...... 

. . . do 

30. 

Cnaxuller  Gardner  . .. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

A.  H.  Howland 

London  Packet .... ... 

Bark 

28! 

Tim.  J.  Howland 

L.  C.  Richmond 

Liverpool,  2d 

Ship  ... 
...do  .... 

341 

Wood 

Daniel  Wood 

42 

,J.  Will  cox 

Thomas  Willcox  . 

Morea ...... 

33( 

Cushman 

B.  B.  Howard 

AT  ajH.Htio 

do  .... 

20'. 

Smith ... 

Thomas  &.  Dow 

Mary - 

28'. 

35( 

Thomas  Corey 

L Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

John  C.  Haskell 

M ay  flower  . 

do 

Gilford' 

Mi  Iron 

. . . do  .... 

38t 

Cash  . 

H.  Taber  & Co 

Minerva  Smyth  .... 

. . . do 

331 

Fisher  

I.  nowland,  jr.,  & Co 

C.  R.  Tucker . . 

Marcella 

Bark. . . 

21< 

Smith 

Milwood 

254 

R.  W.  Hathaway 

G.  Allen 

Margaret  Scott 

Ship 

. . .do 

30'. 

Benjamin  Price 

S.  H.  & W.  Ingalls 

Mercury , ..... 

34( 

F.  l).  Haskell  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . .. 
O.  & G.  O.  Crocker 

Massachusetts  

. . .do 

30 1 

William  B.  Cash  

Midas 

. . do 

32t 

E.  W.  Collins 

John  Coggeshall 

Minerva 

. . . do  .... 

4 Of 

J.  S.  Macomber 

William  Gilford 

Mobile 

265 

Charles  G.  Smith 

E.  C.  Jones 

Montpelier 

..do  ... 

321 

Taber ... 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Moctezuma 

. . . do 

43( 

William  E.  Tower  . . . 

West  & Paiuo 

Marcia 

do  . . . 

sir 

H.  Howland 

E.  W.  Howland 

Niger 

. . . do  .... 

43'. 

James  Gray 

Hathaway  & Luce 

New  Bedford 

. . . do 

351 

T.  C.  Swain 

T.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 
Hathaway  & Luce 

Nile 

. do  .... 

322 

— — Hamlin  ... 

Nve 

211 

R.  F.  Pease 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Ashley  & Philips 

Olympia 

. do 

291 

Taber 

Otranto 

Ha  rk 

150 

flogcrcshall  .... 

Cranston  Willcox 

Pioneer  

fin 

23 1 

- Wolverton  ..... 

J.  1).  Thompson 

Pacific 

Ship 

. do 

38." 

Asa  Hoxio ..... 

Jireh  Perry  

Pacific,  2d 

33;. 

r,.  Tattle 

A.  Robeson 

Roscoe 

Bark 

Ship 

23: 

350 

W.  N.  Bourne 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Roman,  2d 

A . T?.  Rarknr  _ _ 

Ai  m.  Barker 

Sallio  Anne 

312 

G.  II.  Clark 

D.  R.  Greene  &.  Co 

Seine 

281 

Smith  . 

Rodney  French 

Stephania 

...  do 

311 

Samuel  Coggeshall. ... 

John  Coggeshall 

South  Carolina 

30  v. 

Gardner  ...... 

J.  I).  Thompson  

Science 

3 Mr 

Willinrn  Wood 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Tacitus 

414 

S.  S.  Hathaway 

Tan  nr*  IT  Jnnnv. . 

Swift  & Allen 

Two  Brothers 

28- 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Tuscaloosa..  

Bark 

Ship  ... 

T »«'Lrk 

284 

Swiit  & Allen  

William  and  Eliza 

321 

W II  Whitfield 

Henry  Taber  &.  Co 

Wade 

201 

Georgo  W.  Downs 

Whfddim  - 

A.  H.  Howland  

Washington 

Ship 

do 

344 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Young  Phenix 

37*. 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Albion 

Ship  . . . 

32i 

E.  Sawin .... 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

| Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

a 

© 

o 

Is 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls 

Lbs. 

South  Seas 

June  6 

May  21, 1847 

400 

2,  20L 

25,  000 

A r, I an  tic*,  ... 

Oct  10 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  7 

Aug.  21, 1847 

950 

801 

7,  001 

...do  

Nov.  14 

July  6,1848 

1,  200 

201 

1,  200 

N.  W.  Coast  ... 

Nov.  5 

May  18, 1848 

25, 

1,600 

6,  000 

Itulian  Ocean  . . 

July  25 

Mar.  5,1847 

500 

1,  80C 

18,  001 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  21 

May  25,  1847 

200 

1,601 

15,  000 

do  

Oct  1° 

Sept  30  1848 

1,  300 

12C 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Dec.  16 

Mar.  20,  1848 

gj  000 

500 

4,  0u0 

do 

June  27 

June  2!,  1847 

90 

1,  9U 

0,  OoO 

Pac.  and  N.  W . 

July  10 

Fob.  13,  1647 

2,643 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

July  2J 

May  5,  Ie48 

400 

1,  200 

2,  000 

Indian  Ocean .. 

June  10 

Apr.  10,  1847 

500 

1,  500 

7,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

J uly  9 

Oct.  24,  1847 

125 

1,  77. 

12,  000 

Itid.  and  N.  W.. 

July  1 

Apr.  1, 1847 

350 

2,  700 

14,  OOi 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Jan.  4 

Sept.  19,  1845 

15 

2,  150 

24,  000 

Indian  Ocean . 

Nov.  26 

Jan.  5, 1847 

80 



do 

Ju'y  25 

J uly  3, 1846 

200 

1,  300 

10, 000 

Indian  and  Pac 

Sept.  11 

Aug.  19, 1847 

115 

1,  80C 

14,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  19 

Feb.  11, 1848 

500 

80o 

601 

do 

.Tiitia  2 

2 301 

Indian  & N.  W. 

June  19 

Apr.  30, 1847 

100 

1,400 

N.  W.  Coast  ... 

Oct.  30 

Mar.  3,1847 

800 

2,  100 

4,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  2 

June  26,  1848 

900 

200 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  22 

July  29,  1847 

400 

2, 101 

16,  000 

do 

July  10 

Apr.  28,  1847 

600 

2,  20( 

10,  00. 

do 

July  12 

May  25,  1847 

2,  20  0 

7,000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  30 

Nov.  28, 1847 

1,450 

1,  450 

5,  000 

..  .do  

July  17 

Feb.  28,  1848 

30  ( 

2,  000 

1,  500 

do 

....do  

Oct.  24 

May  12, 1848 

750 

50 

1, 15C 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct.  21 

May  25, 1847 

250 

2,  250 

23,  000 

7-in 

do  . . 

Aug.  12 

Mar.  8,  1847 

130 

1,  850 

18,  00c 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  21 

July  5,  1846 

2,  500 





Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  18 

Mar.  13, 1847 

140 

1,90 

18,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  2 

July  28,  1817 

850 

2,  150 

1,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  7 

Apr.  14,  1847 

5C0 

1,  500 

10,  50li 

do 

Nov.  4 

May  1,  1846 

200 

l,60o 

12,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Aug.  3 

June  29. 1847 

2 0 

1,  650 

11,  000 

Indian  & N.  W. 

July  2 

May  10,  1848 

300 

1,  100 

3,  SOL 

N.  W.  Coast 

July  3 

May  27, 1847 

100 

2,  50(' 

14,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

June  27 





— 

— 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  8 

Juno  4,1847 

1,  000 

400 

3,  000 

— do 

Oct.  6 

July  4,  1848 

1,700 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J uno  28 

Apr.  15,  1846 

200 

i,  800 

20,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Dec.  2 

May  29, 1847 

100 

2, 100 

1,  500 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  13 

Oct.  17,1848 

1,800 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  6 

Mar.  31, 1847 

80 

1,  720 

15,  000 

Remarks. 


Bought  1844 ; condemned  at  Saint  Cathe- 
rines February,  1845. 


Sold  190  barrels  whale  at  Saint  Catherines. 
Sent  home  14,000  pounds  bone. 

Third  mate,  Jobu  Francis,  killed  by  a 
whale  July,  1846. 


Bought  from  New  York  1844. 

Bought  from  Boston  1844;  withdrawn  1847. 
Sent  homo  10,685  pounds  bone;  sold  200 
sperm  and  200  whale  on  voyage. 

Went  into  California  trade  1849. 

Sent  home  32,700  pounds  bone. 


Second  mate,  Barney  Merrick,  drowned  by 
capsizing  of  a boat,  November  8,  1844. 
Sent  home  44  sperm. 

Sent  home  8,838  pounds  bone. 

First  mate  killed  by  a whale,  October,  1645; 

sent  homo  150  sperm. 

Captain  Collins  died  February  4, 1845. 
Adtled  1844;  sent  home  40  sperm. 


Bought  from  Fairhaven,  1844  ; sent  home 
7,200  pounds  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett,  1844;  sent  home  95 
sperm. 

Sent  home  13,221  pounds  bone. 

Sold  to  parties  in  San  Francisco  for  whal- 
ing thence ; shipped  1,050  sperm  and  250 
whale  to  London. 

Sailed  October  1 ; returned  October  15th, 
damaged  by  a gale. 

Bought  from  Boston,  1844. 


Lost  on  a reef  off  Pernambuco,  March  23, 
1848;  had  200  sperm  and  2,000  whale; 
saved  about  900  barrels 


Sent  homo  9,500  bono. 


Sent  homo  40  whale. 

Bought  from  Portland,  Me.,  1844  ; sold,  1847. 
Bought  from  Boston, ,1844  ; lost  on  Island 
of  Rora  tonga,  March  11, 1845. 

Lost  in  St.  Matt  how’s  Bay,  Patagonia,  Oct. 
5,  1845 ; saved  500  barrels  oil. 


Sent  home  21,622  pounds  bone. 


New  1844 ; was  absent  7 years  and  9 
months;  brought  400  barrels  cocoa-nut 
oil;  shipped  to  England  on  voyage  2,600 
barrels  sperm,  950  whale,  1.450  cocoa-nut; 
sent  home  324  whale,  19,000  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

u 

1 X 

5 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 S4-1. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.-~ Continued. 

Belle  . 

Bark 

32( 

Handy 

Edmund  Allen 

Hr  no,  A 

. . do 

14- 

Cochran  

M.  O.  Bradford 

Ship  . . . 

30. 

Howland 

E.  Sawin 

Thrift _. 

.do 

451 

Holly 

Nathan  Church  . 

Friendship 

. . .do  . . . 

3(j( 

W.  J.  Stott  

Gibbs  & .Tenney  .. 

rj-eorge - 

. . do 

3ii( 

Swift 

Fish  & Huttlestono  . 

.do 

2(k 

Luce 

Samuel  Borden 

TTeRper .. 

Bark.... 

2(5 

Pease  

L.  .Tenney  & J.  Tripp 

,T me. 4 AT nnroe 

Ship  . . . 

42 

Harding 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Kingston. 

. do 

3 k 

T.  Ellis,  jr 

Nathan  Church 

Marcus 

. . do 

28( 

S.  H.  Taber 

Lemuel  Tripp 

"Martha,  2d 

. .do  . . . 

30 1 

H.  Stewart 

Atkins  Adams . . 

Holmes'  Hole , Mass. 

Oerrmlo'P.fi 

Ship 

Master 

Thomas  Bradlev 

Boe.ahrmt.aa _ _ 

. . . do  .... 

341 

do 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Charles  Carroll 

Ship  ... 

37( 

Thomas  L.  Andrews  .. 

W.  C.  Swain 

Citizen 

. .do 

3(51 

Hiram  Bailey  

C.  G.  and  H.  Coffin 

Harvest 

. . do 

300 

George  D.  Coffin 

Edward  Field 

Henry 

. .do 

34G 

William  Brown 

Daniel  Jones  

Henry  Clay 

. . do 

385 

Edward  C.  Austin 

Christopher  Wyer 

Henry  Astor 

do  

37; 

Thomas  Coffin,  2d. 

William  R.  Easton ... 

Lexington 

. . do 

39: 

Edward  Weeks 

F.  C.  Sanford 

Mariner 

..do  ... 

34! 

Albert  Ray  

Matthew  Crosby 

Mount  Vernon 

383 

Henry  Coleman 

John  H.  Shaw 

Niphon 

...  do 

340 

John  Gardner,  2d 

J.  H.  Shawr  & W.  Folgor 

Ome"a 

3G5 

Charles  TT.  Morton. 

Joseph  Starhnck 

Peruvian 

. . do 

334 

George  B.  Folger 

William  B.  Coffin 

Phoenix 

. do 

323 

Perry  Winslow 

T.  <fc  P.  Macy 

Planter 

. do 

340 

Barzillai  T.  Folger 

Gilbert  Coffin 

Two  Brothers 

Schooner 

"Walter  Scott 

Ship 

33! 

Charles  Grant 

Barret  & Upton 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks 

Ship  . . 

342 

Ephraim  Eldridpe 

Thomas  Swift 

Hobomok 

414 

"Roland  R.  .Tones 

Elijah  Swilt 

Harriet 

Schooner 

100 

(xiflPord  . 

S.  Dillingham ...... 

Edgarlown,  Mass. 

Alfred  Tyler 

Bn  rk 

225 

Alex.  P.  Weeks  

Mary 

Ship 

343 

Abraham  Osborne 

Milton 

Bark . . 

17." 

Thomas  Milton 

Vineyard 

Ship  .... 

381 

Coffin 

Benjamin  WY>rth 

York 

434 

do 

John  O.  Morso 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion 

Bark 

209 

Andrew  Hicks 

Catherwood 

Brig  .... 

199 

Boodry 

Thomas  W.  Mayhow 

Dr.  Franklin 

Bark 

171 

.Toh  Davis 

Mexico 

Brie 

130 

Wimr 

l)avi.4  & Corey 

President 

Bark 

IG'i 

Rajah 

. . do  . 

250 

West 

Henrv  Will  fin* 

Theo.  Chase 

10c 

Ball 

tio 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Indian  and  Pac 

do 

Indian  & "N".  W 
Pacific  & N.  W. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Indian  and  Pac 
Pacific  Ocean. 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean  . 


1ST.  W.  Coast. . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

do 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 


South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean. 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
Atlantic 


Date — 


a 

• r- < 

Cl 

CO 


Dec.  10 
Nov.  22 
Oct.  22 
•June  8 
July  9 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  1 4 
Sept,  11 
May  5 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  22 
Aug.  5 


Nov.  21 
May  15 


May  16 
Aug.  25 

Oct.  18 


•Inly  1 
June  10 
Oct.  14 
J une  20 
July  31 
Oct.  3 


Nov.  29 


Oct.  26 
Oct.  1 
Sept,  17 
Sept.  15 


Aug.  31 


June  7 
Juno  14 
May  10 


Oct,  30 
Dec.  1 
May  11 


Sept.  10 
Apr.  28 


Sept.  18 
Jan.  25 

May  13 
Apr.  12 
Aug.  3 
Sept,  27 
Oct.  20 


u 

3 

O 


Sept.  10, 
May  25, 
July  20, 
Feb.  27, 
Feb.  24, 
Feb.  12, 
Apr.  0, 
Apr.  20, 
July  — . 
May  20, 
July  20, 
Nov.  27, 


1852 

1847 

1847 

1847 
1816 

1846 
1647 

1848 

1847 

1848 
1847 
1847 


May  25, 1847 
July  20, 1846 


May  29, 1848 
July  17, 1849 


Apr.  24, 1848 
Aug.  15, 1847 
Oct,  19,1848 
.1  uly  7,  1848 
Sept.  15, 1848 
Oct.  2,  1848 


July  4,1848 
Jan.  29, 1848 
June  3, 1848 
Apr.  20, 1647 

June  — , 1844 
Mar.  10, 1849 


July  22, 1848 
Apr.  29,  1848 
Mar.  18, 1845 


July  22, 1848 
Apr.  20, 1848 
Dec.  21, 1845 


May  22, 1847 
Mar*  2, 1847 


June  11, 1945 
J uly  2, 1845 

June  1,1845 
Aug.  9,  1845 
June  2, 1845 
May  24,  1847 
Dec.  8, 1845 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

u 

Q. 

c n 


9 

6 

*3 

£ 


Bbls 
350 
570 
800 
330 
350 
230 
100 
300 
250 
59 
300 
100 


Bbls. 


280 

1. 100 


1,201 

1,302 


1,150 
2,  750 
1,790 
1,500 

1,  230 

2,  607 


70 
3,  370 
2,  400 
2,  200 
1,000 


33,  000 
12,  000 
4,000 
8,  500 


1,050 


800 

800 


2,  520 
950 


473 

1,175 


48! 


1,374 

40 

10 


1,  095 
1,515 
1,046 
1,270 


1,  868 


1,  400 
1,000 
50 


950 

400 

00 


400 

500 


200 

750 

550 

320 

350 

300 

800 


24 

914 

20 

55 


1, 190 

1,00 


50' 
1 , 30C 
340 


2,  00C 
2,  101 


40 


© 

n 

o 


Lbs. 


12, 000 


4,  000 
7,  00 


24,  000 
9,  000 


9,  000 
5,  000 


4,  000 


3,  000 


7,  500 


10,  000 


10,  00C 


2( 


45C 

1,550 


20,  000 

•20,  000 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  13,279  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  22,335  pounds  bone,  1846. 


Added  1844,  from  Nantucket. 

Captain  Taber  left  the  ship  at  Paita,  sick. 


Added  1844,  from  New  York. 


Built  1844,  at  Boston;  sold  150  sperm,  425 
whale. 

Lost  second  mate,  ten  men,  spars,  boats, 
&c.,  by  shipping  a sea ; returned  J anuary 
6, 1845,  and  sailed  again  in  1845. 

Sold  70  barrels  whale. 

Sold  91  barrels  sperm. 

Sold  120  barrels  sperm. 

Sold  220  sperm,  30  whale. 

Lost  boats,  spars,  &c.,  in  a gale,  October  6; 
returned  and  sailed  again  November  8 ; 
sold  to  Mattapoisett  1848. 

Built  1844  ; Captain  Gardner  left  the  ship 
at  Sandwich  Islands,  sick;  sunk  at  sea, 
homeward  bound,  January  12,  1849,  bot- 
tom bored  by  worms. 


Lost  second  mate,  Andrew  Brock,  and  two 
men  by  boat  capsizing. 

Sold  to  Edgartown. 


Added  1844. 


Bought  from  New  York  1844 ; sent  home 
85  bundles  bone. 

First  mate,  Peter  West,  died  at  Valparaiso, 
May,  1847;  sent  homo  109  sperm. 

Bark  Milton  added  1644;  withdrawn  in 
1840;  Captain  Sprague  left  the  ship  and 
came  homo  sick. 

Sold  1847. 


Captain  Boodry  died  November  14,  1844; 
first  mate, — Leonard,  took  command. 


1,  8C0 

10,  000 


Added  1844. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

u 

C2 

3 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1844. 

Mattapoisett , Mass. 

A min  wan 

Brio- 

15! 

Dexter  

Seth  Freeman 

Kliziibeth  __ 

Bark 

'21! 

Jenny 

B.  L.  Barstow  - 

"Kri  wn  rd  _ . 

Rrip-  . 

134 

Son  th  worth 

Wilson  Barstow 

J OHcpli  Afftiga .... 

Ship  . . 

33f 

Taber .... 

Jos.  Meigs  . . 

AT  nttnpoisctt, 

Ttark 

15C 

Thdp-htnmn 

Leonard  Hammond 

Sarah 

_ do 

171 

— ■ — - Mayhew 

C.  Barstow  &.  Son 

Solon 

Brio- 

129 

Dillingham 

A.  Daggett  

W illis ..... 

Bark . . 

164 

Hip-fnns .. 

B.  L.  Barstow 

Wareham,  Mass. 

A morion, 

T>ri  cr  . . 

148 

Delano 

M.  S.  F.  Tobey  . . 

fre.o.  Washington 

Ship 

374 

Bussell 

S.  C.  Gibbs..'. 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

l 

Belle  Tslo 

Sohoonor 

104 

Smith  . 

Eben  Cook 

Kd  win _ _ . 

do 

Esquimaux  .... ... 

do 

100 

Cook 

Parker  Cook 

Gem 

Brio- 

10-2 

Nickerson 

Timothy  P.  Johnson 

Joshua  Brown 

Sc boon or 

113 

Genu  . 

Seth  Nickerson . . 

John  B.  Dods 

Blip-  . . 

103 

Winslow  . 

E.  S.  Smith 

Louisa  

Schooner 

9b 

Cook 

Samuel  Cook 

Medford 

. do  . 

125 

Cook  

Pacific 

Hrior 

130 

Tillson 

D.  Small 

Bienzi  ..  

Sclioonor 

Cook  . 

l.ienzi 

Brie 

Small 

Spartan 

T »n.ch 

18ft 

Cook 

Abraham  Small 

St'anger 

Sc.lioonor 

Samuel  and  Thomas 

191 

Swift  . . 

Samuel  Soper 

Eippican,  Mass. 

Qnito 

Tlri  nr 

140 

Chase 

J.  S.  Bates 

Plymouth , Mass. 

Exchange _ _ 

Solioonor 

99 

nopkins  

Richard  W.  Holmes 

Maracaibo  _ 

93 

Nickerson 

Atwood  L.  Drew 

to 

Freetown,  Mass. 

- - - • 

Elizabeth 

Bark  . 

349 

Eliliu  Gifford 

E.  P.  Hathaway 

Harriet 

do 

285 

Du”fco 

Providence,  P.  I. 

Balance 

Ship 

322 

Heed 

W.  Humphrey 

Cassarder 

209 

'Kinfr 

Nathaniel  Potter 

Envoy 

do 

392 

Fisher 

Amherst  Everett 

Richmond 

Bark  . 

Swift 

Pearce  & Bullock 

Pristol.  R.  I. 

Emigrant 

Bark 

180 

Shearman 

Samuel  Church 

Trov 

1 »f i <r 

15G 

( 4 r i n n el  1 . . 

do 

TFarren,  R.  I. 

Chariot 

Ship 

300 

Luce . 

N.  M.  Wheaton 

Exchange 

Bark..  . 

180 

M erry 

John  B.  Wheaton 

Hooglev 

Sli  ip 

292 

n\ iwnsond 

do 

Henry  Tuko 

. . . do 

( dinmplin 

Joseph  Smith 

Hopewell 

413 

Tdttlofiold  .. 

Bnrr  & Smith 

Luminary 

432 

nd  .. 

Joseph  Smith 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Geo.  Champlin 

Ship  .... 

301 

Swain 

N.  S.  Euggles 

, 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whuling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic  

Nov.  28 

June  3, 1846 

470 

Indian  Ocean .. 

July  17 

May  ldj  1846 

340 

12C 

1,000 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  30, 1845 

320 

240 

Indian  and  Pac. 

Sept.  25 

June  19, 1846 

240 

2,  360 



Atlantic 

July  7 

Aug.  5,1846 

350 

..... 

do 

Apr.  10 

Feb.  14,  1846 

550 

...... 

..... 

do 

Nov.  12 

Aug.  28,  1846 

90 

...... 

..... 

fin 

J une  6 

Aug.  11  1845 

250 

do  . . 

July  9 

Sept.  20, 1845 

230 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  26 

Aug.  3,1847 

400 

1,  601 

o,  ooo 

Atlantic 

Jan.  26 

Oct.  5, 1844 

160 

3!i0 

2( 

.'..do 

Jan.  26 

Sept.  29,’  1844 

70 

..... 

do 

July  20 

Oct.  20,  1845 

200 

..... 



do 

Apr.  9 

.Turin  1 8 1 845 

170 

8( 

River  Plate 

Nov.  13 

Mar.  15, 1846 

50 

50 

May  15 

Oct.  16  1844 

251 

do 

May  15 

Sept.  29!  1844 

210 

6: 

....do  

Nov.  30 

May  14,  1840 

440 

.... 

Bay  Mexico 

Mar.  7 

July  30,  1844 

220 

.... 

May  1 

Oct  31  1844 

300 

Brazil  Banks. .. 

Jan.  26 

Apr.  6, 1845 

750 

..... 

...... 

2i  r 

Atlantic. 

Dec.  17 

May  29  1846 

470 

1( 

Atlantic 

Jan.  9 

Sept.  21, 1845 

280 

4( 

Atlantic 

Dec.  14 

Oct.  10,  W44 

200 

do 

Apr.  29 

Dec.  27, 1844 

30 

2: 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  14 

1, 10» 

do 

July  11 

1,251 

N.  W.  Coast 

June  7 

May  19, 1847 

150 

1,10 

12,  00( 

do 

Oct.  7 

Aug.  26,  1847 

20( 

1,80 

2,  50i 

Indian  and  N.W 

July  7 

Feb.  — , 1847 

151 

2,  851 

56,  0O 

N.  W.  Coast... 

Oct.  19 

Apr.  7,  1847 

110 

3,  200 

i7,  001 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  11 

Feb.  2, 1847 

27: 

13( 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  19 

July  4,1846 

250 

— 

.... 

N.  W.  Coast 

Juno  20 

June  7, 1847 

35( 

2,  350 

23,  00: 

Indian  Ocean  . 

May  12 

O.  t.  7,  1840 

350 



— 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  15, 1848 

86( 

140 

— 

R-  W.  Coast... 

May  28 

June  14,  1848 

401 

2,  COO 

14,  000 

do 

A ug.  1 

Mar.  8, 1848 

17< 

3,  00i 

10,  coo 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  21 

Sept.  29,  1847 

7( 

2,  730 

8,  001. 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  3 



— 

— 



Remarks. 


Sent  homo  500  barrels  sperm. 

Withdrawn  1846. 

Burned  at  anchor  at  Mattapoisett,  June 
27.  1846. 

Sold  ro  Westport  1846. 

Sent  home  200  barrels  oil. 

Added  1844  ; bought  from  Sippican. 

Added  1844;  first  mate  killed  by  a whale 
December,  1844. 

Sold  to  Mattapois  tt  1846. 


Withdrawn  1845. 
Withdrawn  1846. 

Added  1844. 


Added  1843  from  Boston. 


Burned  at  Feejee  Islands,  February,  1846; 
• cargo  saved ; added  1844  ; sent  home 
10,000  pounds  bone  and  128  barrels  sperm. 
Condemned  at  Pernambuco,  August,  1848. 


A portion  of  the  bone  was  on  freight ; sold 
1847. 

Withdrawn  1847  ; sold  to  New  Bedford. 
Added  1844  ; sent  home  19,054  pounds  bone. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1848. 


Sold  for  Calif  rnia  1848. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1847. 

Added  1844  ; sent  home  2,033  pounds  bone; 

withdrawn  1849. 

Added  1844  from  Now  York. 

Sold  for  California  1848 ; sent  homo  23,931 
pounds  bone. 


Shipped  500  sperm.  21,000  pounds  bone  to 
London  ; from  Sidney;  changed  her  name 
to  Sacramento  and  went  into  the  Califor- 
nia trado  1851;  sent  home  1,750  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Kame  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

\ 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S44. 

Newport,  II.  I. — Continued. 

Helen  

Brig 

120 

T.  B.  Peabody 

William  Price 

Le  liaron 

Bark 

170 

James  Price 

'Pnoahrmtns 

Briy 

114 

Barker 

Sam n o.l  Rnrk op 

/ 

"William  Roo 

Ship  . 

311 

Wimpenney 

#T.  S.  ATonrno  . 

Lynn,  Mass. 

"N  i n n s ----- 

Ship 

260 

Wyatt 

Andrews  Rreod 

Salem,  Mass. 

THizahftth 

Ship 

308 

Hall 

S.  C.  Phillips 

Somerset,  Mass. 

Pilomim . 

Bark. . 

137 

Clark 

George  B.  Hood . . 

Cold,  Spring,  Mass. 

Alice 

Bark 

281 

Smith 

John  H.  Jones 

Huntsville  . 

Ship 

523 

Howe 

do 

Splendid 

do 

473 

Fordham 

do 

Stonington,  Conn. 

A rnorina _ 

Ship 

464 

Nash 

Charles  P.  Williams  . 

Bolton 

Bark 

220 

Barber  

Charles  Phelps 

Ship 

362 

Pendleton 

do 

Eugene 

. (lo.. 

297 

Pendleton 

do 

Mercury 

fin 

305 

Pendleton 

Pendleton  <fc  Trumbull.. 

Marv  and  Susan. 

302 

Ilubba' d 

C.  P.  Williams 

Newark .... 

. (lo 

323 

Pendleton 

John  F.  Trumbull 

Newhuryport 

Rark 

341 

Gray 

Pendleton  & Trumbull.. 

Prudent 

d o 

308 

Brewster 

C.  1*.  Williams 

Sophia  and  Eliza 

Ship 

206 

Stevens  

J.  F.  Trumbull 

United  States 

. do  . . 

244 

Stevens  

do 

W arsaw 

332 

Barn  u in 

Pendleton  & Staut 

New  London,  Conn. 

Armata 

413 

Hull 

Abner  Bassett 

Beniiai  

304 

Frink ..... 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Betsey 

125 

Perkins 

Joseph  Lawrence 

Chas.  Carroll 

401 

Roror  . . 

Perkins  & Smith 

Chai  lesion 

do 

373 

Chester 

N.  <fc  W.  W.  Billings 

Columbia 

402 

[Cp.lloy  _. 

Perkins  & Smith 

Com.  Perry 

Rnrk 

270 

R^iley . . 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

Columbus 

Brie' 

150 

IT  nntley 

Williams  & Barnes  ..... 

Ceres 

1 71; 

Weaver  &.  Rogers 

Dovo 

R^rk 

145 

Havens  Smith 

Uromo 

Ship 

306 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d  

Exilo 

Schooner 

70 

Bolls 

Learned  & Stoddard  

Fame 

Hark . 

258 

William  T’ato 

Franklin 

Schooner 

110 

Perkins  fr.  Smith 

Garland 

60 

William  Tate 

Hibernia  

Ship 

551 

Smith 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 
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sailing  from  A meric  a n ports — C onti  nued . 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 
do 


South  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 


N.  W.  Coast. .. 
do 


N.  W.  Coast. . 

Crozette  Island 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

— do 

Chili  and  N.  W 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Chili  and  N.  W. 

— do 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


N.  W.  Coast. . . 
do 


Date- 


fcfl 

.5 

'3 

CD 

Sh 

o 


Indian  and  N.W 
South  Atlantic . 

Sealing 


Desolat’n  Isl'd. 
Indian  and  N.W 
....do ■ 


— do 


Atlantic 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Chili  and  N.  W. 

Desolat’n  Isl’d. 
do 


May  26 
Oct.  10 

May  10 

July  10 

Aug.  30 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  19 


Sept.  18 
Oct.  23 

June  28 


Dec.  16 

July  1 
Juno  25 
July  15 
July  30 
July  30 
Juno  20 
J uly  8 
Sept.  11 
July  22 


Sept.  27 
Dec.  1 


Aug.  1 
May  21 

July  19 

Juno  26 
June  26 
June  18 

Aug.  20 


c3 
> 
• H 

£-4 

u 

a 

«♦-» 

O 


...  do 

-..do 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 

27 


Aug.  22,  1845 
Aug.  23, 1846 

Aug.  29, 1844 

Oct.  12,1847 

May  23, 1847 

May  15,1848 

June  4, 1846 


June  17, 1846 
June  29, 1847 

Apr.  26,  1848 


June  17, 1847 


Result  of  voyage. 


<D 

ft 

c n 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


30. 1845 
15,  1847 
20, 1847 

13. 1846 

23. 1847 
30,  1846 

5. 1847 

1. 1847 


July  20, 1847 
May  12, 1847 


Apr.  13, 1846 
Mar.  9,1847 


BUs. 

eo 

320 


500 


150 


620 


117 


150 

200 


July  30, 1845 
Mar.  10, 1847 


May  28 
Oct.  12 

June  14 
June  20 

July  17 
Juno  18 


June  5 
Juno  17 
Aug.  13 


May  24, 1847 
Mar.  16, 1846 


Aug.  16, 1846 
Mar.  10, 1817 

Jan.  8, 1846 


Apr.  7,1846 


Aug.  11, 1847 


150 


50 

50 

70 

100 

250 

100 

25 


CO 

100 


120 


50 


•250 


200 

100 

550 

600 


o 

ft 

> 


Bbls. 

15 

20 

15 

1,300 

1,850 

1,580 

30 


2.  000 

2,  900 

2,  400 


2,  650 

60  0 
1,  750 

1,  750 

2,  000 
2,  050 
2,  000 
2,  900 
2,  300 


o 

a 

o 

ft 

<D 

"3 

ft 


Lbs. 


1,  540 
800 


2,  775 

2, 100 


12,  000 


19,  000 


14,  000 


19,  000 
31,000 

12,  000 


25,  000 


l(i,  000 
16,  000 
17,  000 
20,  000 
20,  000 
16,  000 
20,  000 


7,  000 


22,  000 


3,  200 
3, 150 


17,  000 
30,  000 


1,750 

fO 

1,000 


2,200 

322 


500 


6,  000 


9,  000 
8,  500 


4,  000J0,  000 


Remarks. 


Sold  1847. 

Added  1844  from  Mattapoisett ; soldto  New 
Bedford  1846. 

Returned  in  consequence  of  a mutiny 
among  the  crew  ; withdrawn  1844. 


SeDt  home  8,604  pounds  hone;  sold  1847. 


Added  1844. 

Added  1844  ; third  mate, Weeks,  killed 

by  a whale,  December,  1845. 

Added  1844  ; sent  home  12,010  pounds  bone; 
second  mate,  John  Drury,  died  at  Hono- 
lulu, March,  1845. 

Soldto  New  Bedford  for  California  trade 
1848. 


Sent  home  11,000  pounds  bone ; added  1844. 

Added  1844. 

Added  1844. 

Run  into  by  British  bark  Wellington,  lati- 
tude 18°  south,  longitude  17°  west,  and 
abandoned  in  a sinking  condition  ; added 
1844  from  Duxbury. 

Added  1844  ; withdrawn  1^47. 


Added  1844  from  Salem ; sent  home  68  bar- 
rels sperm  and  14,000  pounds  bone. 

Lost  in  Straits  of  Magellan,  January  3, 
1845. 

Added  1844. 

Added  1844  from  Boston  ; sold  1847. 

Lost  January  6, 1846,  on  Sydenbam’s  Island 
with  2,700 barrels  oil. 

Sent  home  9,380  pounds  bone;  sold  20U  bar- 
rels oil  at  Sidney ; sold  1847  to  bo  broken 
up. 

Condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1847 ; sold  whale 
oil ; shipped  sperm  home. 

Added  1844  from  Boston;  sent  home  

pounds  bone. 

Added  1844. 

First  mate , , Penny  killed  by  a whale ; 

added  1844  from  Boston;  went  into  the 
slave  trade  1847. 

Added  1844 ; lost  on  Desolation  Island  1848. 

Added  1844 ; sent  homo  16,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

i 

Class. 

tJD 

C 

fl 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS  14. 

New  London,  Conn. — Continued. 

TTnnrl  - _ . 

Schoonei 

8t 

Butler 

Perkins  & Smith 

TTolvpf.ia 

Ship 

332 

Porter  

Joseph  Lawrence 

TTonrv  Thorrmson 

. . . do  

Andrews 

Frink  Chow  &.  Co 

Tndjft  _ ... 

...  do 

433 

Miller 

Havens  & Smith 

Tpdinn  Chiof  

do 

401 

nemsted 

Frink.  Chew  Xr.  Co 

Iris 

Bark 

245 

Haynes 

do 

Isaac  Hicks 

Ship  .... 

405 

■ Rice 

Jos.  Lawrence  . 

. . . do  . . 

441 

Fitch 

N.  & W.  W.  Billinas 

,Tn  son 

do  . . 

335 

Slate 

Learned  & Stoddard 

.Toflfarfton  ..  _ 

...  do  . . 

39f 

Harris 

William  P.  Pmjnmin 

John  and  Filizaheth  __  

do 

291 

Walker 

Havens  & Smith 

■Tnlinn  Cnpsar 

do  . . 

347 

Lyons 

Learned  &.  Stoddard 

Louvre 

. . .do  .... 

37( 

Green 

Lyman  Allen  . 

Mogul  

. . . do  .... 

395 

Andrews 

Williams  &.  Barnes 

Mnntpznma 

. . . do  . . 

424 

Baker 

do 

Merrimack ... 

. . . do  . . . 

414 

Destin 

Havens  &.  Smith  . . 

Aforriaon 

do  . . . 

505 

Greene 

do  

Neptune 

. do  . . 

285 

Oat 

do  . . 

North  America 

. . do  . . 

38? 

Richards 

do 

Phcenix 

.do  .. 

404 

Skinner  

N.  <fc  W.  W.  Billings 

Superior  

. .do  . . 

400 

- Hart  

do  ..... 

Shaw  Perkins 

Sloop 

55 

Carr 

Perkins  <fc  Smith 

Tenedos 

Bark 

245 

Comstock 

Jos.  Lawrence 

Venice 

. . do  . . 

353 

Lester 

Weaver  & Rogers 

Vesper 

.do  . 

321 

Clark 

Williams  & Barnes  ... 

Grecnport,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Ann . 

Ship 

30!! 

Brown  . , 

Wiggins,  Parsons  (fcCook 

Neva 

do 

362 

Case  . . 

Ireland  Wells  &.  Car- 

pen  ter. 

Philip,  1st 

. do 

293 

Case  . . 

do 

Itoanoke 

Park 

Baldwin  

Wiggins  &.  Parsons  .... 

Washington 

Sid  p 

336 

Corwin  .... 

. do 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman 

Bark 

227 

Payn  e 

Ira  B.  Tuthill 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Acasta 

286 

Alciope  

Ship 

377 

Tfnlspy 

Post,  &.  Sherry  

Arabella 

367 

Bahcock  

N.  & G.  Howell 

Barbara  

Bark 

20? 

Fro  noli . . 

Charles  T.  During 

Franklin 

Ship 

391 

Tlnlsny  . 

Hunting  Cooper 

Hamilton 

do 

322 

PaVir.ook 

C.  3’.  I lerinf 

Hudson 

. . do  . . 

36r 

. - Nickerson 

L.  D.  Cook  & H.  Green.. 

Italy 

299 

Weld 

David  G.  Floyd  .... 

John  Wells 

366 

Thom  ns  Tlrown 

Levant 

382 

Tiffany  A.  Bennett  .. 

Martha 

369 

Ti  T)  (look  8r.  14.  Orop.n 

Niantic 

452 

C.  T.  Derinf 

Nimrod 

Bark 

280 

Fowlor 

. . do  

Noble 

273 

do  

Ontario 

Ship 

36? 

( rroo.no 

S.  8c.  R TTTint-ing  8c.  Co  . . . 

Ohio 

297 

Lowen 

Post  & Sherry 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Eesult  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

J 11  Tift  5 

N W Coast 

1 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 

Sept.  11 

May  24, 1847 

370 

2, 030 

12, 000 

do 

Aug.  21 

Apr.  6,1847 

200 

4, 100 

15, 000 

Chili  and  N.  W 

July  1 

Mar.  7,1847 

130 

3,  070 

IndiaD  Ocean  . . 

July  17 

May  5, 1848 

1,  300 

10,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Sept.  26 

May  27, 1848 

27( 

4,  230 

14,  000 

do 

Oct.  8 

May  20, 1847 

30 

3,  070 

31,000 

South  Atlantic. 

J uly  2 

Jan.  23,1846 

2,  650 

Ind.  and  N.  W . 

Aug.  15 

May  24, 1847 

30 

1,  600 

16,  001 

do 

July  11 

May  25, 1847 

140 

1,  910 

1,  600 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Sept.  20 

July  14,  1847 

130 

1,  400 

12,  001 

Ind. and  N.  W 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  6,1847 

140 

2,  960 

12,  001 

do 

Sept.  17 

Apr.  8,1847 

150 

2,150 

22,  001 

do 

June  4 

May  24, 1847 

60 

3,  350 

34,  001 

do 

July  17 

May  29,  1847 

25 

2,  975 

5,  000 

do 

Sept.  16 

May  5, 1848 

18 

3,  982 

15,  001 

do 

Aug.  3 

May  19, 1847 

100 

1,  300 

12,  000 

Chili  and  N.  W. 

July  1 

June  19, 1847 

250 

750 

2,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  5 

Julv  4,1840 

110 

1,590 

15,  000 

Ind.  and  N.  W 

Aug.  10 

Nov.  12, 1847 

150 

1,500 

801 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  5 

June  9,1847 

75 

1,  725 

1,401 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 

July  17 

Apr.  28, 1847 

350 

2,  550 

16,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  27 

July  22, 1846 

160 

2,  640 

* 

20,  000 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 

Nov.  7 

May  — , 1847 

2,  400 

24,  001 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  4 

May  1,1847 

220 

2,  380 

20,  000 

Ind.  and  N.  W . 

May  13 

Apr.  13,  1846 

25 

1,700 

17,  000 

South  Seas 

July  — 

July  15,1845 

900 

7,  200 

....do 

Aug.  31 

June  4, 1846 

125 

1,  67.. 

15,  000 

Crozettes 

Juue  4 

Sept.  25, 1845 

450 

Tristan 

Aug.  23 

Julv  23, 1847 

300 

1,  500 

13,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

July  23 

July  1,1847 

175 

2,  650 

15,  000 

N.  W.  Coast. .. 

May  28 

May  24, 1847 

330 

1,870 

16,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

June  5 

Apr.  6, 1847 

160 

1,  640 

3,  000 

Crozettes 

July  22 

June  8,1845 

160 

290 

2,  300 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  8 

May  22, 1847 

100 

1,  830 

4,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct.  — 

May  25, 1847 

300 

2,  700 

28,  000 

— do 

July  30 

June  7, 1846 

60 

2,  340 

20,  000 

do 

Sept.  19 

Juno  5,1847 

70 

1,830 

18,  000 

— do 

Sept.  18 

Apr.  8, 1847 

180 

2,  550 

24,  000 

New  Zealand  .. 

Juue  4 

Feb.  1,  1847 

12( 

2,  40C 

10,  000 

Crozettes 

Aug.  31 

July  26, 1846 

160 

940 

7,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  19 

June  22,  1846 

120 

1,  4sC 

6,  000 

— do 

Aug.  29 

June  9, 1847 

40 

2,  260 

10,  000 

New  Zealand  . 

May  28 

Apr.  29, 1848 

1, 15C 

5,  000 

Kemarks. 


Lost  on  No  Man’s  Land  May  23, 1847,  home- 
ward hound ; sent  home  CO  barrels  oil 
saved ; had  on  hoard  100  whale  and  200 
elephant. 

Burned  at  Honolulu  January  25, 1846  ; had 
a cargo  of  1,350  sperm  and  150  whale; 
saved  about  750  barrels. 

Added  1844  from  New  York;  sent  home 
8,000  pounds  bone. 

Added  1844  from  Boston ; sent  home  21,600 
pounds  bone  1846. 

Sent  homo  19,549  pounds  bone. 

Added  1843  ; sent  home  28,796  pounds  hone. 

New;  built  at  Mattapoisett  1844;  with- 
drawn 1847. 

Added  1844  from  Wilmington. 

Sent  home  12,133  pounds  bone  1846. 

Added  1844 ; sent  home  20,191  pounds  bone 
1846 ; withdrawn  1847. 

Sold  1847. 

Added  1844  from  Newburyport. 

Added  1844;  bought  from  New  York; 
built  at  Philadelphia  1832;  sent  home 
23,712  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  9,598  pounds  bone  1846. 

Sent  home  5,593  pounds  bone  1846. 

Sent  home  12,967  pounds  bone  1846. 

Lost  at  Desolation  Bland  with  all  on  board, 
8 souls,  1847. 

First  mate, Churchill,  injured  by  fall- 

ing off  a water-cask  and  died  Dec.,  1847. 

Added  1844. 

Added  1844  from  New  York. 


Added  1844  from  Wilmington, 
Added  1844  from  New  York. 

Bought  from  New  York  1843. 


Added  1844  from  New  York. 


Sent  home  7,868  pounds  bone;  sold  out  of 
the  business. 

Condemned  at  Valparaiso  January,  1846. 
Sent,  homo  11,888  pounds  bone. 

Third  mate,  Isaac  Platt,  drowned  February 
6, 1845 ; sold  to  Mystic  1846. 

Added  1844  from  New  York. 

Added  1844 ; bought  from  Newark. 

Added  1844. 

Added  1844  from  Hudson ; sold  1847. 
Added  1844  ; sold  1847  to  Warren. 

Added  1844. 

Withdrawn  1847. 

Added  1844  from  Boston. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

PS44. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

A 

Oscar  

Ship  . . . 

309 

Ludlow 

Hunting  Cooper 

Panama  _ _ 

- . do  . . 

465 

Crowell 

X.  & fr.  TTowell 

Plio.ni v 

. do  . 

314 

Brnp-pra 

Cook  A'.  Crpen 

Portland  

do  _ 

292 

W ado  

S.  fr.  R TTnn finer  fr.  ('o 

Salem  

do  . 

470 

Hand 

ATulford  &.  Sleight 

S.  Richards  

do  . 

454 

Dering 

. .do 

St.  Lawrence 

do 

523 

Baker 

Cook  & Green  . . 

Sabina  ... ............... 

. do  . . 

416 

Yail  

C.  T.  Dering 

Thos.  Dickason 

do 

454 

Lowen  

ATulford  Ar.  Sleiorht, 

Timor  . ..  

do 

289 

Edwards 

TT  Cooper 

"Wi  sea?  set  

. do  . 

380 

Paine 

$v  fr.  R FTiint.ing  fr.  (^n 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Atlantic. 

Shi])  .... 

291 

Keeny 

Charles  Mallory 

Alibree 

Bark . . 

378 

Burrows 

I.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Bingham 

Ship  . . 

375 

El  dredge  . 

C.  Mallory 

Congress  . 

Rark 

280 

Tjftflt, p,r 

I.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Coriolauus 

Ship  . . . 

268 

Appleton  . 

C.  Mallory 

Meteor 

. . .do  .... 

325 

Lester 

I.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Shepherdess 

...  do 

274 

Clift  

do 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Harvest 

Bark 

263 

Brooks  . 

Sherwood  Sterling 

Stieglitz 

Ship 

350 

Yomip-ft  

do 

1845. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abm.  H.  Howland 

Ship  .... 

414 

Washington  Walker . . 

Abm.  H.  Howland 

Abm.  Barker 

dO  . . 

400 

- Bray  ton 

Abraham  Barker 

Addison 

- do  . . 

426 

West 

Isaac  B.  Richmond 

Alfred 

Schooner 

180 

J.  p.  Davenport 

Pope  & Morgan 

America 

Ship  . 

418 

Crowell 

I.  nowland,  jr.,  & Co 

Ann  Alexander 

do  . . 

253 

Sawtelle 

Geo.  Howland 

Ai’cher 

322 

M.  Snell 

Tobey  & Ricketson 

Balama  

do  . 

301 

Dexter  

J.  & J.  Howland  .... 

Bramin 

Park 

245 

AT  a com  her 

Gideon  Allen 

Callao 

3°4 

SlHftOIl  . _ 

Henry  Taber  &.  Co 

Ceres 

do  . 

328 

• ■ Adams... 

Thomas  Knowles  &Co.. 

Canton,  2d 

. do  . . 

280 

Taber 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co. 

Canton  Packet  

. . .do  

274 

TT.  Shearman 

I.  H.  Bartlett 

C.  W.  Morgan 

. do  .. 

351 

.T  D.  Sampson 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Charles 

2'tl 

K.  ("nan 

Samuel  Rodman 

Copia 

315 

D 11  Taber 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Clarice 

Bark . . 

237 

W ady 

Pope  &,  Morgan 

Chili 

Ship 

291 

TT  TT  Bicketson 

B.  Ik  Howard 

Cowper 

do  . 

391 

7?  11  Jitliftway  

do 

Dimon 

Bark .... 

220 

A lmor  Smith  . 

Ingalls  & Lucas 

Dragon 

190 

Ttennott. _ _ 

Tobey  & Ricketson 

Edward 

Ship 

339 

.T  S Barker 

Pope  & Morgan 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Crozettes 


N.  W.  Coast.... 

do 

New  Zealand  . . 
N.  Z.  and  N.  W. 
New  Zealand  . . 

N.  W.  Coast 

do 

do 

do 

do 


N.  W.  Coast 

do 


do 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 


N.  W.  Coast.... 
Ind.  and  N.  W. 
do 


Sonlh  Seas  

N.  W.  Coast 


Ind.  and  N.  W 
Pac.  and  N.  W . 
N.  W.  Coast  — 


Pacific  Ocean.. 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
Pac.  and  N.  W . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Atl.  and  Ind  . .. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Ind.  and  N.  W. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

do 

Ind.  and  N.  W 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  and  N.  W. 

Atlantic 


South  Atlantic. 


Ind.  and  N.  W. 


Late — 


M 

a 


cd 

CQ 

<m 

O 


a 

> 

r-H 

© 

a 

Cm 

o 


Oct.  31 


May  23 
Oct.  10 
June  1 
Oct.  14 
May  2 
July  29 
June  24 
Aug.  12 
July  1 
Sept.  27 


July  15 
July  22 


May  23 
Oct.  12 

Oct.  3 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  3 


June  27 
Aug.  7 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  13 


Aug.  28 

Oct.  21 

Nov.  11 
May  27 
Oct.  23 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  19 
July  28 

July  29 
Oct.  15 

June  10 
July  8 
June  17 
Oct,  13 
July  10 
June  3 

June  18 


Aug.  13 
July  15 


Nov.  13, 1845 


May 

June 

Juno 

Apr. 

July 

May 

May 

Apr. 

May 

Feb. 


26. 1847 
5, 1847 

5. 1846 

29. 1848 

28. 1847 

20. 1848 

24. 1847 

14. 1847 

1. 1846 

19. 1847 


May  25, 1847 
Apr.  8,  1847 


Mar.  12, 1846 
Apr.  6, 1847 

July  7,1847 
Apr.  8,1847 
June  5, 1847 


May  26, 1847 
June  20, 1849 


Apr.  2,  1848 
May  4, 1848 
Api'.  4, 1848 


Apr.  28, 1852 
Apr.  24, 1848 


Nov. 

Oct. 

May 

Sept. 

July 


4. 1849 
9,  1847 

7. 1849 
5,  1847 

1. 1849 


June  15, 1847 
Oct,  12,1849 

Dec.  9,1848 
May  6, 1849 
Ma’v  5,  1848 
July  21, 1846 
June  29, 1848 


Sept.  2, 1848 


Apr.  5, 1849 


Result  of  voyage. 

\ 

© 

; 

*o 

o 

r© 

s 

6 

© 

Ph 

O 

ra 

P4 

O) 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

700 

5, 600 

80 

2,  920 

10, 000 

1,800 

8,  000 

100 

1,300 

12,  000 

300 

1,  400 

12,  000 

70 

1,800 

300 

4,  500 

11,000 

60 

1,940 

18,  000 

3,  800 

10,  000 

140 

2,310 

20,  000 

3,  700 

34,  000 

2,  300 

9,  000 

150 

2, 100 

20,  000 

80 

2,  350 

22,  000 

150 

2, 150 

20,  000 

70 

1,000 

5,  000 

200 

1,  800 

20,  000 

150 

1,  700 

16,  000 

400 

1,400 

5,  000 

300 

2,  200 

22,  000 

125 

3,  475 

500 

2,  400 

15,  000 

150 

2,  650 

11,000 

53 

80 

1,800 

2,  000 

1,243 

12 

400 

1, 150 

11,800 

l,  860 

180 

1,000 

370 

100 

4,  000 

2,  007 

81 

150 

1,  850 



1,747 

87 

500 

2, 10C 

100 



1 750 

’ 29C 

2,  10C 

6,  000 

4t 

3( 



15C 

1,  55C 

10,  000 

15C 

70C 

2,  75C 

23,  000 



171 

2,  05( 

7,400 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  New  York  1844 ; returned  in 
consequence  of  a mutiny  among  the 
crew. 


Added  1844  from  Now  York. 

Sold  1847. 

Added  1844 ; sent  home  29,688  pounds  bone. 
Added  1844  from  New  York ; sold  1847. 
Sold  1847. 

Withdrawn  1847. 


Added  1844  from  Bridgeport ; lost  1847. 

Added  1844  from  New  York ; Captain  Bur- 
rows came  home  sick ; Captain  Avery 
took  command ; Captain  Avery  was 
killed  by  a whale  1846 ; withdrawn  1847. 

Sent  home  150  sperm,  2,150  whale,  and 
20,000  pounds  bone. 

Added  1844  from  Boston. 

Sent  home  10,000  pounds  bone. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1847. 

Added  1844;  sold  1,200  barrels  whale  at 
Hobart  Town ; sold  to  New  Bedford  and 
withdrawn  for  California. 


Built  at  New  Bedford  1845. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1845. 

First  mato,  Daniel  Borden,  died  at  sea  J une 
13,  1847 ; sent  home  15,877  pounds  bone 
and  100  sperm. 

Built  at  Baltimore  1845 ; sold  and  sent  home 
2,147  barrels  sperm. 

Went  into  the  California  trade  1849 ; sent 
home  17,300  pounds  of  bone. 


Sent  home  110  sperm. 

Bought  from  Wilmington  1845;  lost  in 
Torres  Straits  1849. 

Sent  home  9,679  pounds  bone. 

Badly  burned  at  Fejee  Islands  by  crew 
June,  1846 ; repaired  at  Sydney. 

Sent  home  70  sperm. 


Sent  home  36  sperm. 

Bought  from  Newburyport  1845;  with- 
drawn 1848. 

Formerly  a brig ; bought  from  New  York 
1845;  sent  home  125  sperm ; sold  for  Cali- 
fornia 1848.  , ,, 

Sailed;  returned  July  12  leaking  badly; 
lost  1847. 

Bought  from  Hudson  1845;  Captain  B. 
marched  with  his  crew  to  relief  of  garrison 
atSan Jose  1846.  Captain  B.  leftship after- 
ward and  came  home  sick;  sold  to  go  to 
California  1849 ; sold  to  Nantucket  1851. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 845. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

FiTulftavonr  

Rark . 

252 

West 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  . . 

Flnrirfa  2d 

Ship 

524 

Arthur  Cox 

Samuel  W.  Rodman 

Frances  

Lark 

368 

Reuben  Taber,  jr 

G.  Allen 

Krnnc.Pfl  FTfmriftt.tn.. . 

Ship 

407 

Poole 

S.  W.  Rodman  . 

Opti  Pikp 

313 

Pierce 

William  Gifford 

frcn.  and  Susan 

do 

356 

Taber 

G.  Howland 

n-porn,p  and  Afarthn. 

Bark 

275 

Beard 

Randall  &,  Haskall 

Globe  . 

Pllip 

470 

Daggett 

George  Hussey 

flcn  Washington  . 

230 

Baker 

Charles  Hitch  

Gratitude  

do 

337 

Wilcox 

Swift  Sc  Allen . . 

Harrison 

do 

371 

Shearman 

A braham  Ashley,  2d . . . 

Herald 

274 

George  Stewart 

Tobev  Sc  Ricketson  

Henry  Kneeland 

do  . 

304 

A.  Fish 

Gilbert  Hatheway 

Hercules 

do  . 

335 

II.  Beette 

Jireh  Perry 

Fferciiles  2d 

290 

Marvol 

I).  II.  Gieeno  Sc  Co 

Hope 

Tta.rk 

186 

B.  Ellis 

W'lliam  Watkins  

Hydaspo 

313 

Taylor 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

India .... 

do 

366 

Fisher 

A.  II.  Howland 

Tne//,  

356 

Jackson 

B.  B.  Howai'd 

Isaac  Howland 

do 

390 

Andrew  Corey 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

Isabella  . 

411 

Stewart 

James  H.  Howland 

Java 

do  . 

278 

L.  B.  Bronson 

George  nowland 

Janus  . . . . ’. ...... 

. do  . 

32  i 

Hammond 

T.  Sc  A.  R.  Nye.... 

James  Maury. . 

do 

395 

Whelden  

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Junius 

198 

Smith 

A.  Robeson 

Jeannette  

340 

Atkins 

I.  R.  Richmond 

J.  K.  Donnell 

343 

William  A.  Hussey  . . . 

Swift  <fc  Alien 

Kutusoff 

415 

William  Shockley  .... 

J.  Dunbar  <fc  Co  

Lancaster 

do  . 

383 

James  Cornell 

T.  Sc  A.  R.  Nye 

Leonidas 

do 

231 

R.  Swift 

F.  S.  Hathaway 

Marengo  .... 

426 

T.  Cole ... 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr  

Maria  Theresa 

330 

S.  D.  Fisher,  jr 

T.  Sc  A.  R.  Nye 

Mars 

270 

Borden 

C.  R.  Tucker  Sc  Co 

At  creator * . 

246 

San  ford 

John  A.  Parker 

Metacom 

360 

Smith 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Menkar 

371 

Norton 

Philip  Anthony 

Minerva  Smyth  

335 

Rror.ker 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  Sc  Co  — 

Magnolia 

396 

11.  Simmons  

C.  W.  Morgan 

Minerva,  2d 

291 

O.  Smalley 

Thomas  Knowles  Sc  Co. . 

Mt.  Wollaston 

do 

325 

AT  Th)\vfin 

Dwight  R.  Perry 

Nimrod 

340 

W.  IT  Shoarmfin 

B.  Rickotson 

Navy 

356 

Obed  Mitchell 

do 

I’  S Wing 

Haskell  &.  Randall 

Ocean  

349 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Ohio 

383 

0.  Webb 

E.  W.  Howland 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Ind.  and  N.  W 
do 

do 

do 

N.  W.  Coast... 
Pac.  and  N.  W 
Indian  Ocean  . 

N.  W.  Coast... 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Ind.  and  N.  W 
do 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
N.  W.  Coast... 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Ind . . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  and  N.  W 
N.  W.  Coast 


Ind.  and  N.  W . 

do 

Pac.  and  N.  W 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


Date— 


Pac.  and  N.  W . 

Indian  Ocean.. 
N.W.  Coast.... 

Pac.  and  N.  W . 

N.  W.  Coast 

Pac.  and  N.  W. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast 

Ind.  and  N.  W . 


Indian  Ocean  . 

do 

N.  W.  Coast  .. 
Ind.  andN.  W. 


South  Seas 

Ind.  and  N.  W 


Indian  Ocean  . 
Ind.  andN.  W. 


do 

— do 

N.  W.  Coast... 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Ind.  andN.  W. 


tjj 

c 


July  4 
Aug.  4 


Aug.  2 

Aug.  12 
Nov.  21 
Oct,  16 
Aug.  27 

Sept.  13 

Nov.  6 
June  14 
May  21 


May  23 
Oct.  30 
July  18 
May  18 
May  22 
June  2 
July  1 
Oct.  30 


June  10 
July  26 
Aug.  26 
Oct.  4 

Juno  5 

July  14 
July  31 

Dec.  3 

July  26 
May  10 
Nov.  21 
Oct.  5 

Julv  1 


Sept.  24 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  20 
Aug.  20 

Oct.  23 
June  25 


a 

> 

(H 

cj 

o 


May  21, 1847 
May  2,1849 


June  3, 1848 
Oct.  5, 1849 
July  14, 1848 
Apr.  29, 1848 

Aug.  22, 1850 

Apr.  4,  1848 
June  12, 1848 
Oct.  13,1850 


Nov.  25, 1848 
May  22,  1848 
May  15, 1849 
Mar.  25, 1847 
July  31,  1847 
Sept.  30, 1848 
Mar.  23, 1848 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

m 

ft 

m 


Bbls. 

100 

35 


Apr.  29, 1848 
June  8, 1848 
June  18, 1848 
May  8,1848 

May  14, 1848 

Apr.  8, 1850 
June  21, 1848 

Apr.  5, 1849 

Mar.  23, 1848 
Jan.  18,1847 
May  22, 1850 
Apr.  22, 1848 

July  4,1847 


May  27, 184S 
May  9, 1850 
Mar.  12, 1848 
May  4,1848 


Apr. 

Oct. 


4, 1848 
16, 1848 


160 
1,260 
150 
- 70 

76 

1,050 

120 

63 


1,500 

100 

243 

250 

1,300 

1,400 

250 


© 

6 

73 

-a 

£ 


Bbls. 

1,600 

3,553 


2,  840 
178 
2,  600 
700 

4,  394 


150 
1,  050 
40 
50 


126 

500 

49 

400 

425 

665 

400 

200 


350 

572 

100 

250 

200 

450 


2,  800 
39 


1,400 
1,  407 


o 

a 

o 

© 

* 

A 


Lbs. 
15,  000 
19,  200 


28,  000 


12,  000 

10,  700 

17,  200 


10,  000 


200 

2,  650 

3,  000 


2,  650 
1,650 
1,510 
1,600 

3,  600 

34 

1,300 

3,  066 

2,  900 

2,  225 

8 

3,  400 

2,  200 


1,  350 
271 

2,  700 

2. 250 

2,  700 

3. 250 


10,  000 


24,  000 
8,  000 
8,  000 
8,  000 

38,  000 


13,  000 
17,  600 

14,  000 
14,  000 


May  2 

Apr. 

5, 1848 

320 

2,  080 

July  10 

Apr. 

24, 1849 

726 

140 

May  27 

Apr. 

6, 1848 

300 

2,  300 

Aug.  22 

Mar. 

11,1848 

25 

2,  500 

Oct.  27 

May 

10, 1848 

350 

2,  000 

Jan.  2 

Nov. 

7, 1848 

1,380 

20 

Sept.  2 

Apr. 

28, 1848 

130 

2,  770 

11,000 

14, 100 


32,  000 
2,  500 


6, 000 
1,000 
1, 200 
14,  000 

29,  000 
17,  000 


19,  000 


500 
15,  000 
8,  000 


10,  000 


Remarks. 


Formerly  in  guano  trade ; sold  to  go  to 
California  1849  ; sent  homo  328  sperm  and 
12,000  pounds  bone. 

Burnt  at  Mauritius  April  24,  1846 ; sent 
home  80  sperm. 

Sent  home  40  sperm. 


Sold  to  go  to  California  1849;  sailed  June 
17;  returned  August  16,  captain  sick. 

Bought  from  Philadelphia  1845 ; sent  home 
13,411  pounds  hone. 

Sent  Lome  275  sperm,  20,897  pounds  hone. 

Sold  some  oil  at  Sydney ; shipp  ed  some 
thence  to  London ; sent  home  11,148 
pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  117  sperm. 

Added  1845  from  New  York. 

Sent  home  240  sperm. 

Sent  home  200  sperm. 

Sent  home  110  sperm. 

Sent  home  21,688  pounds  hone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; shipped  oil  to 
London  and  went  into  California  trade; 
sent  home  5,757  pounds  hone. 


Sent  home  7,172  pounds  hone. 

Sailed  under  Capt.  W.  Taber,  hut  he  left 
the  ship  and  came  home  sick. 

Bought  from  Salem  1845;  sent  home  100 
sperm. 

Third  mate,  George  S.  Daniels,  killed  by  a 
whale  1846;  sent  home  45  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; sent  home  340 
sperm,  22,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  9,148  pounds  hone. 

Bought  from  New  Orleans  1645  ; sent  home 
16,672  pounds  bone. 

Sailed  May  1st;  May  14th  lost  first  mate, 
Benjamin  Golden,  ono  boatsteerer  and 
three  men  in  a gale ; returned  J une  9th ; 
sent  home  16,000  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  70  whale,  29,000  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Newport  1845;  sent  homo  140 
sperm,  12,203  pounds  hone. 

Captain  Simmons  and  Captain  Barker  of 
the  Edward  landed  their  crews  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
San  Jos6  1846;  withdrawn  1848;  sent 
home  50  sperm. 

Added  1845  from  Fairhaven  ; bought  from 
Salem ; shipped  oil  to  London ; return 
of  bone  not  given  ; sent  home  150  whale, 
1,400  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  12,805  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1845. 

Added  1844  from  Nantucket. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1845 ; sent  home 
2L877  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  lolialing-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S45. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Olive  Branch . . 

Ship 

366 

G.  J.  Place 

James  D.  Thompson 

Orrr/i  mho 

. . do 

588 

Horton 

B.  Ricketson . . 

Pantheon 

Bark .... 

271 

W.  Jenney 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

- - 

Ship 

331 

Devoll 

B.  B.  Howard 

do 

401 

Taber 

W i 1 1 i flm  L L od  m n n 

Robert,  Edwards  

. do 

35C 

N.  Burgess 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Tvndmnn 

Briif 

83 

Sowle 

B.  Ricketson 

Roman 

Ship  .... 

375 

H.  Shockley 

E.  C.  Jones 

Ti.onAsftfl.n 

do 

306 

Smith  

George  Howland 

Russell 

Bark 

302 

J.  O.  Morse 

Edward  Muuroo 

Saratoga 

Ship 

54k 

J.  R.  L.  Smith 

Abm.  Ashley  

Swift 

do 

321 

Jenkins 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway 

Statira 

do 

340 

Adams 

Hathaway  &.  Tame. 

Smyrna  ...... 

Lark 

210 

Hillman 

B.  Ricketson 

Snsfln  

Ship 

261 

Manchester .... 

A.  H.  Howland 

Timolean 

340 

Luscomb 

J.  Dunbar  & Co  

Valj>araiso 

Bark 

402 

Richard  Luce 

Hathaway  & Luce.. 

W.  Hamilton . 

463 

% 

Fisher  . . 

1.  Howland  jr.  A-  Co 

W3nslow 

263 

Simons 

Sarmiftl  Rodmnn 

Zoroaster 

Bii<r 

15!) 

Hammond 

Pardon  G.  Seahnry 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

.... 

Acushnet . . 

35fi 

Rogers  

Bradford  Fuller  A-  Co 

Adeline  Gibbs 

do 

354 

West 

Gibbs  & Jenney  . 

Amazon 

do 

:«f- 

Smith 

Nathan  Church 

Ansel  Gibbs 

3 l'j 

Merrihew 

Gibbs  &.  J enney  ........ 

Arab 

330 

Braley 

E.  Sawiu 

Heroine 

do  . . 

337 

West” 

N.  Church 

Java 

do 

204 

Lucas ... 

Atkins  Adams.. 

John  A.  Robb 

do 

273 

Winslow 

L.  C.  Tripp  

Lagrange 

Lark 

280 

Dexter  . 

Atkins  Adams 

Lydia 

Ship 

35,- 

Robinson  . 

Sheffield  Reed 

Martha 

208 

R.  “NT.  Smith 

N.  Church 

Oregon  .*. 

33!) 

Wim  penny. 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Pacific 

Lark 

314 

Alden. 

Asa  Swilt 

Sharon  

Ship 

354 

Benjamin  Clough 

Gibbs  & Jenney  . . 

South  Boston 

330 

Hoxie 

E.  Sawiu 

W rn . & Henrv 

do 

261 

Benjamin 

I.  F.  Terry 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Russell 

Ship 

387 

Sowle  . 

Prince  Sears 

Falmouth , Mass. 

Com.  Morris 

Ship 

350 

Si  In  ft  Tnno.ft  _ 

diver  C.  Swift,  ,. 

Wm.  Penn 

364 

Winiponny 

. . do  

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Cachalot 

Ship  .... 

230 

Tfllic.r 

Wilson  Lnrstow 

Willis • 

Bar  k . 

164 



& 'ippican,  Mass. 

Hecla 

Bark  . . 

207 

Juno 

Brig 

123 

Popmunnet 

Bark 

184 

Warcham , Mass. 

Inga 

Brier . . . 

16!) 

M S F Tohov 

Pleiades 

Bark 

261 

Russell 
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sailing  from  American  })orts — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pac.  and  N.  W. 

N.  W.  Coast.... 
Ind.  and  N.  W. 

do 

New  Zealand  .. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Ind.  and  N.  W. . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 

Pac.  and  N.  W. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
N.  W.  Coast  ... 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
Ind.  and  N.  W. 
N.  W.  Coast.... 

Pac.  and  N.  W. 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 
South  Atlantic . 
Atlantic 


N.  W.  Coast.... 

Pac.  and  N.  W 
Ind.  andN.  W.. 

do — 

South  Atlantic. 
Ind.  andN.  W. . 
Pac,  and  N.  W 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Ind.  andN.  W.. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Pac.  and  N.  W. 

do 

Ind.  andN.  W.. 

do 

do 

do 


Ind.  arnlN.  W.. 


Pacific  Ocean.. 


Ind.  andN.  W.. 


Atlantic 

do  


Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Ind . . 


Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


Date — 


fco 

u 

5 

CO 

o 


Oct.  21 

Oct.  30 
May  15 
Sept.  2 
May  24 

June  14 
Oct.  28 
May  V* 
Auk-  ~ 
Aug.  31 

Oct.  22 

Aug.  31 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  21 
July  28 
Aug.  21 

July  28 

July  10 
Apr.  11 
July  19 


July  18 

Oct.  10 
Aug.  2 
Juue  5 
Nov.  22 
Juno  4 
Oct.  20 
Nov.  28 
July  19 
May  8 
Oct.  21 
June  12 
July  13 
May  20 
May  24 
Sept.  30 


Juno  17 


July  9 


July  19 


Apr.  28 
Nov.  20 


Sept.  26 
Juno  18 
Aug.  22 


Mar.  25 
June  1 


cj 

■C 

as 


May  4, 1849 

Apr.  6,  1848 
Mav  13, 1849 
Mar.  12, 1848 
June  1,1849 

Nov.  17,  1848 
May  20, 1840 
Apr.  27, 1847 
Feb.  4, 1849 
Jan.  17,1849 

May  5,1849 

Apr.  5,1849 
May  15,1848 
June  5,1849 
Nov.  17, 1848 
Apr.  23, 1848 

Mar.  11, 1848 

Jan.  14,1848 
Sept,  7, 1849 
Oct.  15, 1840 


June  7,1848 

July  1,1848 
May  5,  1848 
July  9,1849 
June  2, 1849 
Sept.  14, 1847 
June  14, 1849 
July  16, 1849 
July  11,  1850 
Apr.  25, 1848 
July  31, 1848 
Mai-.  10, 1849 
Juno  14, 1849 
Apr.  23,  1848 
Apr.  30, 1848 
Dec.  4, 1848 


Apr.  1, 1849 


Result  of  voyage. 

Remarks. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

224 

2,  070 

21, 200 

Added  1845;  sold  1,300  whale  on  voyage. 

Sold  to  go  to  California  1849. 

100 

3,  100 

11, 100 

501 

1,  140 

2,  500 

130 

3,  000 

16,  000 

1,  495 

9 

Third  mate  and  boats’  crew  lost ; supposed 

to  have  been  carried  down  by  a whale. 

2,  200 

70 

11 

2 

Added,  1845. 

100 

2,  550 

24,  000 

Sent  home  75  sperm,  9,860  pounds  bone. 

1,  700 

550 

7,  000 

2,  300 

...... 

..... 

Went  into  California  trade  1849 ; sent  home 

200  sperm. 

222 

4,  372 

7,  700 

Bought  from  New  York  1845 ; sent  home 

32,502  pounds  bone. 

1.  290 

172 

200 

210 

2,  400 

L5,  000 

Sent  home  9,075  pounds  bone. 

777 

Second  mate.  Mr.  Fisher,  died  at  sea  1848. 

500 

750 

Sent  home  106  sperm. 

70 

1,  050 

11,000 

Condemned  and  broken  up  at  New  Bed- 

ford  1849. 

500 

2,  500 

1,000 

Bought  from  New  York  1845  ; sent  home 

50  sperm. 

120 

4,  000 

15,  000 

Sent  home  25,740  bone. 

371 

23: 

Withdrawn  for  California  trade  1849. 

200 





Sold  1847. 

500 

800 

6,  COO 

Had  boat  stove  by  a whale  December,  1847. 

John  Taber,  third  mate,  and  4 men  killed. 

400 

2, 100 

7,  000 

Sent  home  20,070  pounds  bone. 

70 

2,  230 

10,  000 

Sent  home  9,665  pounds  bone. 

25 

2,  300 

14,  000 

1,800 

...... 

...... 

190 

2,  000 

10,  000 

1,000 

300 

2,  000 

900 

500 

5,  000 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1845. 

340 

990 

... 

Sent  home  2,272  pounds  bone. 

500 

1,  901' 

4,  COO 

Bought  from  Nantucket. 

14 

1,800 

15,  000 

1,750 

700 

6,  000 

300 

1,  100 

5,  000 

200 

2,  000 

15,  OOfl 

Sent  home  6,000  pounds  bone. 

300 

2,  000 

23,  000 

850 





Sold  for  California  1848. 

Struck  on  a sunken  rock  off  Feejee  Islands, 

August  8,  1847 ; a total  loss. 

2,  450 

100 

Sent  home  90  barrels  sperm  1845;  third 

mate,  E.  Chadwick,  and  his  boats’  crew 

capsized  and  lost  on  coast  of  Chili,  1840. 

Sent  home  9,798  pounds  bone;  totally 

lost  on  the  Island  of  Whytootacke,  No- 

vernber  26,  1847 ; had  100  sperm  and  1,700 

whale;  saved  1,200  barrels  and  sold  it  at 

50  cents  per  barrel. 

850 

450 

3,  OOC 

New  1845. 

70 

140 



451 



5 30( 



Withdrawn  1847. 

1 30( 



Sent  home  85  barrels  sperm  1845;  eold  to 

Fairhaven  1847 ; first  mate, Lnm- 

bert,  and  one  man  drowned  1840. 

f>  75( 

1 

3 90( 

01 

..... 
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Table  showing  returns  of  xvhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

JS45. 

- 

Westport , Mass. 

Bark 

167 

Grinnell 

Davis  & Corey 

...  do  . . . . 

209 

Gifford  . . . 

Andrew  Hicks 

Brig 

199 

Cushing 

Thomas  W.  Mayhftw 

T)r  Frnnklin . 

Bark.... 

171 

Hazard 

Job  Davis  . . 

TTfirhingpr ........ 

Ship  

262 

Brownell 

Davis  & Corev.. 

Mpvion  ....... 

Brig 

130 

Wing 

do  . . 

Prosn  riant  

Bark 

167 

Little 

Andrew  Hicks. 

Th.  Winslow ...... 

. . .do 

126 

Baker 

T.  W.  Maybe  w 

Nantucket , Mass. 

American 

Ship  

340 

Frederick  W.  T.nee 

Daniel  Jones 

Aurora 

...  do 

346 

Frederick  W.  Coffin  . . 

T.  & P.  Macy 

films.  Mitchell  . 

387 

C.  MFchell  & Co 

Charles  &.  Henry 

336 

Benjamin  C.  Saver 

Cyrus 

. . .do 

328 

A lex.  M.  My  rick  . . 

George  Mvrick,  ir 

David  Paddack 

do  . 

352 

Charles  B Swain,  2d 

D. Jones 

Edward  Cary 

. . do  . 

353 

Bon  jn  min  Cl.  Sfiyor 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin  

Elizabeth  Starbuck 

. . . do  . . 

381 

Elijah  Parker 

Levi  Starbuck 

Enterprise 

...  do 

413 

Samuel  C.  Wyer  

E.  W.  Gardner 

Foster 

. . .do 

317 

Francis  C.  Coffin 

Edward  H.  Barker 

Franklin 

246 

Henry  Starbuck 

do 

Ganges 

315 

James  Nichols  ..  . 

Barker  Burnell 

Harvest 

360 

George  D.  Coffin 

E.  Swain  & N.  Rand 

Howard 

364 

Alexander  Bunker. 

Timot  hv  Hussey 

Jajian 

33\ 

Valentino  S.  Riddell  . 

Barker  & A (beam 

John  Adams 

296 

William  Rawson 

Francis  B.  Foiger 

Levi  Starbuck 

. . do  . 

376 

Joseph  P.  Nye 

Levi  Starbuck 

Martha 

273 

Henry  B.  Foiger 

Peter  Foiger 

Massachusetts 

. . do 

360 

James  Cndd  

George  C.  Gardner 

Montano 

Hria.li  "Russell 

Edward  Field 

Monticello 

368 

John  M.  Fnln'or 

John  H.  Shaw 

Nantucket 

350 

Benjamin  C.  Gardner  . 

H.  G-  O.  Dunham 

Navigator 

do 

333 

George  Palmer  . 

Matt.  Crosbv 

Norman 

338 

Richard  Gardner 

G.  & M.  Starbuck  ... 

Orion  

354 

Edward  S.  Ray 

Frederick  Hussey 

Potomac 

356 

Oliver  O.  Swain 

T.  & P.  Macy 

Sarah  Parker 

387 

Thomas  Russell 

David  Thain. 

Scotland 

384 

Vera.nns  Smith  

French  & Coffin  . ... 

Tyleston  

Brior 

David  Thain 

United  States 

Ship 

372 

Calvin  G Worth 

Barrett  & Upton 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Champion 

Ship 

399 

Af  pirry 

Grafton  Norton 

Pavillion 

Brig 

150 

A dn.ma  

Calvin  C.  Adams .... 

Vesta 

156 

Benjamin  "Wort.li 

Jlolmcs'  Hole,  Mass. 

Delphos 

iip 

338 

West 

Thomas  Bradley 

Malta 

Brig  .... 

150 

Smith 

Thomas  Barrows ‘ 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

. ...do  

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic 

do 


do 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 


. .do 
. .do 

..do 

..do 
. .do 
. .do 
..do 

. .do 
..do 
..do 
. do 
..do 
. .do 
. .do 
..do 
. .do 
..do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


....do 

do 

do 


....do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 
South  Atlantic 
Atlantic 


N.  W.  Coast... 


Atlantic 


Date — 


bo 

a 

• r-i 

3 

OQ 

Cm 

O 


June  5 
Sept.  10 
Oct.  14 
July  2G 
Jan.  2 
Oct.  8 
Aug.  22 

June  22 


Nov.  5 
May  19 
June  29 


June  4 
May  9 

Dec.  8 

Oct.  9 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  28 
Nov.  18 

July  13 
July  15 
Feb.  17 
Nov.  29 
Sept.  25 
Aug.  12 
July  1G 
Sept.  21 
May  31 
Aug.  17 


Oct.  13 
Aug.  17 
J nly  8 
Mav  31 


July  15 

Sept.  4 
June  15 


Oct.  31 


Dec.  8 


July  9 
Dec.  27 
Mar.  — 


Aug.  18 


Apr.  28 


c3 

> 

a 

s 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Apr. 


22, 184G 
5, 184G 
— , 1848 
11,1846 
1, 1847 
11,1846 
8, 184G 


May  22, 1846 


July  22, 1849 
June  25, 1848 
July  4,1848 


Mar.  28, 1848 
Jan.  2,1850 


May  1, 1849 
J une  28, 1849 
July  — , 


May  3,1849 
June  30, 1849 
Apr.  19,1850 
June  8, 1849 
Aug.  6, 1848 
Mar.  9, 1849 


May  7,1850 
Jan.  7,1850 
June  5,1849 
July  4, 1848 


May  31, 1849 
May  10, 1849 


Feb.  8, 1851 


Mar.  10, 1848 
Aug.  27,  1847 
Oct.  14,1846 


June  5, 1847 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

Sh 

<D 


Bbls. 

200 

450 

450 

320 

450 

400 

65 

280 


1,270 
1,  980 
1,  93ft 


175 


2, 108 


1,  46: 
1,910 
383 


1,199 
1,080 
1,448 
1,  667 
541 
294 


1,671 
2,  051 
1,  825 
1,771 


300 


o 

J> 

-a 


Bbls. 


50 

'i7 


390 

34 

66 


2,  232 


456 

290 

136 

10 

1,945 

1,320 


30 

30 


o 

a 

o 

22 

'rt 


Lbs. 


11,  000 


5,  000 


5, 000 


2,  017 
59 

26 
2,  700 

24,  000 

2,  660 

226 

140 

320 

2,150 

14,  000 

350  100  600 


Remarks. 


Returned  in  consequence  of  the  death  ot 
Captain  Little ; sailed  again  in  1846. 


Sold  100  barrels  sperm. 

Sent  home  161  barrels  sperm  1845 ; sold  118 
barrels  sperm;  struck  on  the  “Hedge 
Fence”  going  out ; returned  and  sailed 
J uly  18. 

Lost  on  Corvo  June,  1845. 

Senthome  12casks sperm  1845 ; condemned 
at  Rio  Janeiro  December,  1845. 

Lost  in  La  Perouse  Straits  with  a full  cargo, 
mostly  whale. 

Sent  home  11,578  pounds  of  bone. 

Condemned  at  Monterey. 

Shipped  8,000  gallons  oil  to  London  ; con- 
demned at  Seychelle  Islands  1847. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  Sydney. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1850. 

Sold  20  sperm  and  40  whale. 

Third  mate,  Fuller,  and  three  men 

drowned  by  the  staving  of  a boat  by  a 
whale;  sold  in  California;  sold  290  whale. 


Sent  home  25  casks  sperm  1845;  sold  250 
sperm,  50  hump ; built  1845  at  Mattapoi- 
■ sett. 

Condemned  at  New  Zealand ; repaired  and 
sold  by  Captniu  Ray,  in  California. 

Jos.  T.  Upham,  first  mate,  killed  by  a whale. 

Bought  1845 ; sold  for  California  1849 ; for- 
merly a merchantman ; huilt  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  1827. 

Built  1845 ; fitted  from  Boston ; sold  70 
sperm ; sold  to  New  Bedford  1851. 

Lost  in  December,  1849,  near  Tongataboo. 


Sent  home  75  barrels  sperm  1845 ; struck 
on  a reef  near  Palmerston’s  Island,  S.  P., 
and  sunk  in  15  minutes,  with  cargo  of 
1,400  barrels  whale,  250  barrels  sperm; 
two  of  the  crew  lost. 

Added  1843  from  Boston. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1845. 

Plymouth , Mass. 

93 

Nickerson . . 

A fwnod  T>  brfiw. 

Yfinmnn  

175 

Gooding 

Bradford  Barnes,  jr 

Provincetown , Mass. 

Belle  Isle  

Sohnrm  or 

104 

Howard 

Parker  Cook 



T*ri  <r 

130 

Soper  

Samnftl  Sopor 

Barter  Braxton  

132 

Martin 

,T.  A rl  an  is  

( 'on  noil _ _ 

100 

Genu  

Spmp,l  Hook  . 

Edwin 

100 

Cook 

Lemuel  Cook 

Fairy  

Bark 

180 

Cook 

F.henezer  Cook 

Franklin 

172 

Nickerson 

S.  Soper  

Gem  

1G2 

Nickerson 

Timothy  P.  Johnson 

Grand  Island 

100 

Cook 

S.  Cook' 

Jane  Howe 

130 

Bowley  . 

Joshua  Brown 

113 

Genn  

Abraham  Small,  jr 

John  Adams 

Higgins 

Louisa 

98 

Cook 

Samuel  Cook 

Medford 

105 

Cook 

P.  Cook 

Outesie  

110 

Chapman 

C.  A.Crozier 

Parker  Cook 

135 

Smith  . . 

Phenix 

150 

S nail 

Abraham  Small 

Rienzi 

do 

101 

Small 

Rienzi 

115 

Cook 

A.  Cook 

Spartan  

188 

Cook  

A.  Small 

Stranger 

100 

Sparks 

S.  Hillyard 

Tarquin 

do 

100 

Sparks  

H.  Sparks 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ann  Maria 

19(3 

Jefferson 

Jesse  Eddy 

Caravan  

33(i 

Manchester  . 

J.  W.  Lindsey 

Leonidas ...  

128 

Cornell  

Nathan  Durfee 

Pantheon 

281 

Dimon  

do 

Sol.  Saltus 

310 

Fales 

do 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Levin  "ton 

201 

Snnmlors  _ 

J.  L.  Joslin 

Lion  

298 

Howland 

Lloyd  Bowers 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Anna 

222 

Moore 

Byron  Diman 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Benp  Rush 

Ship 

385 

S m i t 1 • 

Child  & Collin 

Dromo 

Bark 

267 

Grimiell 

C.  F.  Child 

Hector 

225 

Martin  

R.  B.  Johnson 

Harvest 

300 

Bowen 

Child  <fc  .Johnson 

Lafayette 

341 

Rnwfin 

Coffin  & Gardner . .• 

Magnet 

35" 

Wilbur. . 

Joseph  Smith 

Philip  Tabb 

405 

Jolls  

Driscol  & Child 

Sarah  

28(i 

TR  i p.  a 

John  R.  Wheaton 

Triton 

Shin 

345 

Jolls 

S.  P.  Child 

Newport,,  R.  I. 

America 

T»nrk 

217 

Rmilnv 

W.  II.  Smiley  & C.  E.  Bell 

Audlev  Clark 

Ship 

331 

(Iriawnld  _ 

1’.  Clarke  <fc'T.  Bush 

Catharine 

Srlionnei 

75 

W.  IT.  Smiley  

Helen m 

120 

Willinm  Pricft 

Martha 

Ship 

271 

E Gifford 

"R.  J’.  Leo 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Preble 

Ship  . 

323 

Andrews  Breed  

Win.  Badger 

397 

• Perkins 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

u 

.3 

•i— < 

CO 

CD 

cm 

o 

r— « 

c3 

> 

'u 

H 

o 

o 

6 

© 

P4 

m 

M ^ 

9 

© 

cj 

rCJ 

* 

© 

1 

© 

& 

£ 

Mar.  12 

July  7,1846 
Sept.  22, 1846 

Bbls. 

260 

Bbls. 

30 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean . . 

July  2 

500 

Jan.  29 
Mar.  12 
Feb.  24 
May  13 
Apr.  2 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  17 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  23 
July  24 
Apr.  12 
Mar.  12 

Sept.  — , 1845 
Oct.  31,  1845 
Aug.  8,1846 
Oct.  —,1845 
Sept.  — , 1845 
Aug.  11, 1846 
Apr.  — , 1846 
Oct.  20,1845 
June  7, 1846 

125 

110 

300 

70 

Sts.  Belleisle . . . 

60 

70 

170 

610 

40 

340 

200 

17 

Sept.  — , 1845 
Nov.  22, 1845 
Sept.  — , 1845 
Aug.  12, 1845 
June  6, 1'46 

60 

6 

170 

250 

90 

Apr.  23 
Apr.  12 
May  21 
Mar.  22 
May  15 
Mar.  4 

230 

30 

Oct.  —1845 
Aug.  — , 1846 
May  9,1846 
Oct.  31,1845 
Sept.  — , 1845 
Apr.  12, 1847 
Oct.  —,1845 
Aug.  14, 1845 

200 

180 

430 

180 

(In  

310 

10 

July  22 
May  4 
Mar.  17 

350 

do .... 

.do  

20 

70 

120 

100 

June  2 
Nov.  11 
Aug.  17 
Oct.  25 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

N.  W. Coast.... 

May  5,1849 
Apr.  2, 1847 
Apr.  28, 1849 

250 

200 

2,  850 
30 

49,  000 

50 

1,  350 

13,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
* 

Oct.  3 

Mar.  12, 1848 

150 

2,  000 

•20,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  17 
Aug.  28 

Nov.  18, 1850 
July  8,1849 

40 

2, 100 

"co 



Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Jan.  2 

Dec.  10,  1848 

700 

100 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
"N".  W.  Coast  _ 

Oct.  13 
July  — 
July  8 

Mar.  1,1848 
June  26, 1848 
Dec.  4, 1847 
May  17,  1849 
July  4,1848 

35 
900 
1 000 

2,500 

300 

7,  000 

100 

1.000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast.  .. 

July  22 

550 

850 

C 

Sept.  8 
July  22 

500 

25 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  9,1849 

1,300 

N.  W.  Coast — 

Jan.  14 

May  18, 1848 

1, 119 

790 

44, 000 

South  Atlantic. 
N.  W.  Coast 

Aug.  31 
Jan.  14 

Sept.  9,1847 
Aug.  1, 1848 

1, 400 

950 



Nov.  29 
Apr.  21 

Sept.  6, 1846 
J une  11, 1849 

150 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

1,100 

Ind.  and  N. W .. 
Indian  Ocean  . 

July  19 
Oct.  17 

June  23, 1848 
Feb.  11, 1849 

180 

900 

1,  8 Of 

1,  60C 





Remarks. 


Sent  home  170  barrels  sperm  1845;  with- 
drawn 1849. 


Bought  from  Marblehead  1844. 
Withdrawn  1840. 


New  1845;  withdrawn  1846. 
Blackfisli-oil ; withdrawn  1845. 


Added  1844. 
Withdrawn  1846. 


Withdrawn  1847. 

Added  1844;  withdrawn  1846. 
Added  1844. 


Lost  1847. 

Bought  from  Newbnryport  1845. 

Sold  to  Westport  1848. 

Seized  at  St.  Carlos,  Chili,  for  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws,  detained  five 
months  and  released  ; sold  for  California 
1849. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1850. 


Sold  for  California  1848. 


Bought  from  Salem  1845. 

Sent  home  60  barrels  sperm  1845. 

Added  1845 ; withdrawn  1849. 

Condemned  at  Callao  March,  1848. 
Condemned  at  Honolulu  May,  1847. 
Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; sold  to  New 
Bedford  1849. 

Sold  190  sperm. 


% 


Sold  for  California  1848. 

Tender  to  bark  America ; lost  at  South 
Shetland  1847. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1849. 


Sent  home  13,114  pounds  of  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845;  withdrawn  184T 
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Table  showing  the  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1845. 

Salem,  Mass. 

TTenrv 

Bark . 

262 

Lind 

.Tames  W.  Cheevor 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Ttarfc 

181 

Perrv  

■Rol  t on  . 

220 

Lewis 

Oharlftft  T\  Williams 

Byron  

170 

Reed 

John  F.  Trumbull 

Cincinnaf  i 

457 

F.  StantonWilliams  . . . 

F.  Pendleton  &.  Co 

Cabinet  

305 

Bottum 

,T.  F.  Trumbull 

Cynosure  .... 

Ttarlc 

230 

Simonds 

do  . . 

Cavalier ............... 

295 

Merchant 

Charles  P.  Williams 

Corvo 

Ship 

349 

Burell 

do  . . 

Fellowes 

268 

Babcock 

do 

George 

251 

Taber 

do 

Herald 

241 

Barker 

do 

Philetus 

278 

J.  F.  Trumbull  . . 

Tifmr  . _ 

311 

Brewster  

do 

Thos.  Williams 

340 

Williams 

C.  P.  Williams 

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert 

398 

Middleton 

Havens  & Smith 

Atlantic 

700 

William  Peck 

Miner,  Lawrence  <fc  Co.. 

Black  Warrior 

231 

Chappell  

Havens  & Smith 

Brooklyn 

360 

Jeffrey ... 

Perkins  & Smith 

Candace 

do 

310 

Bolles" 

Havens  & Smith 

Catharine 

384 

Smith 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Clematis 

311 

Bailey 

Williams  & Barnes 

Connecticut 

398 

Towne 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

Charles  Carroll 

412 

T.ony  . 

Perkins  & Smith 

Charles  Henry 

265 

A lien 

do 

Corea  

Carolina  

395 

Charles  Prentiss 

Stoddard  & Learned 

...do  ... 

385 

Benjamin  Hempstead  . 

Frink,  Chew  & Co 

Dover 

430 

Jeffrey 

Benjamin  Brown  

Electra . 

348 

Ward 

Williams  & Barnes  .... 

Emma 

181 

Tta.il  fly 

William  Tate 

Flora  

\ 

Ttalrcir 

N.  <fcW.  W.  Billings 

Friends 

403 

B.  Brown 

Gen.  Williams 

440 

Ward 

Williams  & Barnes 

Gen.  Scott 

300 

Weaver  <fc  Rogers 

G.  Washington 

620 

Holt  

W illiams  & Barnes 

George  &.  Msry 

356 

Tta-il^y - 

Lyman  Allyn 

Leader • 

130 

Abner  Bassett 

Lowell 

Ship 

414 

Williams  <fe  Barnes 

Mentor 

400 

B.  Brown 

New  England 

Sh ip  . . 

368 

-■  - Wilho.r 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co  . 

Palladium 

342 

Frink  Chew  <fc  Co 

Pembroke 

Bark .... 

199 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co  . 

Peruvian 

Ship 

388 

Stoddard  & Learned 

Robert  Boune 

505 

Ttalfpr 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings 
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wiling  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

Falkland  Islds 
N.  W.  Coast  . . . 
New  Holland  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 


N.  Z.&N.W  .. 
Coast  of  Chili 
Pacific  Ocean 
N.  Z.  &N.W  .. 
Indian  Ocean 


Ind.  andN.W  . 
N.  W.  Coast . . . 


Ind.  andN.W 
do 


Date — 


M 

a 


to 

S-H 

O 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  andN.W  .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  andN.W  .. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . 


Desolation  Isld 
Ind.  and  N. W . . 


Ind.  andN.W  .. 

N.  W.  Coast . . . 

do 

Ind.  andN.W  . . 
Falkland  Islds  . 

N.  W.  Coast... 

do 

Ind.  andN.W  . . 

do 

do 


— do 

Whaling  and 
sealing. 

Ind.  and  N. W .. 
do 


N.  W.  Coast 

— do 

Indian  Ocean 
Indian  andN.W 
do 


June  12 


Nov.  13 

June  25 
Aug.  12 
Nov.  24 
May  29 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  5 
May  31 
June  7 
July  31 
Dec.  6 

June  — 
Nov.  4 

May  24 


June  16 
Aug.  4 


May  3 
July  7 
June  2 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  17 
Aug.  21 


Aug.  26 
July  15 


July  1 

Oct.  21 
Aug.  10 
Apr.  22 
July  2 

Apr.  24 

June  18 
June  2 
June  21 
July  29 


June  2 
July'  6 


July  1 
July  10 

Aug.  4 
June  16 
May  18 
July  24 
Juno  10 


t* 

Sh 

c« 

©H 

o 


June  17, 1849 

Mar.  8, 1848 
Feb.  15, 1850 
Mar.  9,1849 
Apr.  30, 1848 


May  27, 1848 
Mar.  2,1847 
June  18,  1950 
June  20,  1849 


May  4, 1848 
Mar.  8, 1848 


May  24, 1847 
Apr.  24, 1848 


Apr.  21,1847 
Apr.  6,1848 
Apr.  26, 1847 
Apr.  29, 1848 
June  3, 1848 


May  24, 1847 


June  1, 1849 
May  20, 1847 


Apr.  7,  1848 
Mar.  5,1847 


Apr.  25, 1846 

May  2,1847 
May  5, 1848 
Mar.  27,  1848 
May  19,1848 


May  26, 1847 


Result  of  voyage. 


© 

a 

c/2 


May  27, 1817 
Mar.  13, 1848 

June  29,  1848 
Mav  24, 1847 
May  4,1847 
Apr.  13, 1848 
May  8, 1848 


Bbls. 

300 


950 

700 


300 

40 


30 

70 

400 

70 


430 

100 


50 

50 


70 

160 

100 

150 

120 


o 

© 


Bbls. 

60( 


900 
2,  50f 
1,  95C 


1,  470 
3,  401 
1,  200 
1,  400 


1,  100 
2,  700 


50 


250 

100 


260 

250 


75 

300 

200 

500 


250 


150 

250 

150 

150 

240 

600 

180 


2,  800 
5,  500 


1,700 
3,  840 
2, 100 
1,650 
1,  480 


3,  500 
1,600 


2,  450 

2,  100 


3,  400 
1,  151 


2,  200 

3,  02? 
2,  70 
1,  150 

4,  00 


2,  350 


© 

a 

o 

© 


£ 


Lbs. 


8, 000 
6,  000 
13,  000 


14,  000 
10,  000 
16,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
8,  000 


2,  800 
23,  000 


15,  000 
3,  000 
23,  000 
11,000 
14,  000 


14,  000 
18,  000 


1,500 


3,  500 

12,  000 


20,  000 

3,  500 
18,  000 
2,  000 
15,  000 


1,600 


3,  850  40,  000 
2,  700  10,  000 


3, 100 
2,  25f 
1,  400 
1,  100 
4,  400 


31,000 
10,  000 
14,  000 
1,000 
22,  000 


Remarks. 


Wrecked  on  the  Marquesas  Islands;  got 
off  and  was  taken  to  Tahiti  and  sold;  800 
barrels  oil  saved. 

Bought  from  N6w  York  1845;  sold  forCal- 
ifornia  1849. 

Sold  to  Boston  1849. 

Added  1845. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; sent  home  110 
barrels  sperm  1845;  the  Cy'nosure  was 
sold  in  Bahia  1847. 

Bought  from  Salem  1845. 

Withdrawn  1847. 


Sold  at  Rio  Janeiro  (?)  1848  by  the  captain ; 
also  600  sperm. 

Sent  home  30  barrels  sperm  1845. 

Bought  from  New  York  1845 ; sent  home 
15,380  pounds  of  bone. 

Burned  at  sea  July  11, 1845,  outward  bound. 


Sent  home  27,120  pounds  of  bone. 

Formerly  the  Westchester  of  New  York  ; 
added  1845 ; Captain  Beck  died  at  sea 
October,  1846 ; sent  home  26,607  pounds 
of  bone. 

Sent  home  14,495  pounds  of  bone. 

Sent  home  21,135  pounds  of  bone. 


Condemned  and  sold  at  Honolulu  1849 ; had 
40  sperm,  900  whale;  sent  home  5,000 
pounds  of  bone. 

Struck  on  a bar  near  Montauk  Point,  home- 
ward bound,  and  was  lost ; cargo  mostly 
saved;  had  sold  200  barrels  whale  at 
Hobart  Town. 

Bought  from  New  York  1845;  sent  homo 
20,237  pounds  of  bone  ; sold  1847. 

Bought  from  New  York  1845. 

Added  1845 ; lost  on  coast  of  Patagonia  Oc- 
tober 26, 1845. 

Second  mate,  D.  W.  Chappell,  taken  out  ot 
his  boat  by  a whale-line. 

Sent  home  28,784  pounds  of  bone. 

Sent  liome  20,020  pounds  of  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845. 

Formerly  a New  York  packet ; built  at 
Now  Bedford  Is 32 ; added  1845  sent 
home  28,059  pounds  of  bone.  i 

Seized  in  Chiloo,  1846,  for  infringement  on 
tlie  laws  ; released  November,  1847,  and 
sold  at  Valparaiso. 

Sold  to  Boston  for  a merchantman  1848. 

Withdrawn  for  California  trade  1848;  sent 
home  25,938  pounds  of  bone. 


Sent  home  21,990  pounds  bone.  Built  at 
Stonington,  1832. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


Class. 


1S45. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 


American 


Bark.. 


© 

tii 

cs 

a 

a 

© 

H 


284 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


William  Pierson 


S.  & B.  Hunting  & Co 


Ann  Mary  Ann 

Cadmus 

Columbia 

Concordia  


Ship  . . . 

Bark 

..do 

..do 


380 

307 

285 

365 


I.  Winters  . . 

Smith 

S.  B.  Pierson 
Loper 


Mulford  & Sleight 

do 

Cook  & Green 

Thomas  Brown  . . . 


Daniel  Webster 

Eliz.  Frith 

Gem 

Hamilton 

Hannibal 


Ship  . . . 
Bark. . . 
..do  ... 
Ship  . . . 
..do  ... 


397 

355 

320 

322 

311 


Curry  ... 

John  Bishop  .. , 

Worth  . 

Babcock 

Canning 


Ezekiel  Mulford 

Post  & Sherry 

Hnntting  Cooper 

Charles  T.  Dei  ing 

S.  & B.  Huntting  &.  Co  . 


Henry 

Henry  Lee  . 

Huron 

Illinois 

Jefferson  ... 
John  Jay. . . 
Konoliassett 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


333 

409 

292 

413 

435 

494 

426 


Brown  . . . 

B.  C.  Payne 

Woodruff 

Jagger.  .. 

Smith 

Harwood . 

T.  B.  Worth 


S.  L’Hommedieu 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co 

Cook  & Green 

John  Budd 

T.  Brown 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Huntting  Cooper 


Laurens  . . 

Marcus 

Neptune  . 
Ontario,  2d 

Oscar  

Plymouth  . 


Bark . . . 

. . do  ... 

Ship 

..do  ... 

. . do 

. .do  . . ... 


420 
283 
38  r 
489 
369 
425 


Eldredge 

Ryder . . . 

Nichols  . 

B.R.  Green  .... 

Green  ... 

L.  B.  Edwards. . 


Romulus 


do  ... 


Superior 

Tuscany 

Washington 


Bark . . . 
Ship  ... 
..do  ... 


Bayard.. 

Caroline 

Delta... 

Nile.... 


Greenport,  N.  T. 


Ship  ... 
. . do 
..do  ... 
. . do 


233 


P.  Winters 


275 

299 

340 


Mulford. 
Goodale  . 
Sandford 


339 

252 

314 

403 


J.  W.  Fordham 

Halsey . 

D.  Weeks  . .... 
Case  . . . 


Roanoke  

Sarah  and  Esther 


Bark . 
Ship  . 


252 

157 


Baldwin 

Bennett 


Triad 


do  ... 


336 


Horton 


Tiffany  & Halsey 

N.  & G.  Howell  

S.  <fc  B.  Huntting  & Co  . . 

Post  & Sherry  

nuntting  Cooper 

Cook  & Green 

Ezekiel  Mulford 

Post  & Sherry 

John  Budd  .! 

Huntting  Cooper 


H.  & N.  Corwin 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

H.  <fc  N.  Corwin 

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 
penter. 

Wiggins  & Parsons  

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 
penter. 

H.  & N.  Corwin 


' New  Suffolk,  Mass. 
Gentleman 


Bark . . . 


Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


N.  P.  Tallruadge 

Ship  . . . 

Sheffield 

Tuscarora 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Ship . . . 
Bark. . . 
Ship  ... 

Black stone  

Eleanor  

Globe  

227 


A.  G.  Post 


Ira  B.  Tuthill 


370 

579 

379 


265 

258 

301 


Mumford 
White  .. 
Doan 


John  H.  Jones 

do 

do 


Holmes  .. 
Bellows  . . 
Pendleton 


Charles  Mallory 

do  

George  W.  Ashbey  &.  Co 


316 


West 


Joseph  Avery 


Hellespont 

Highlander 


do 

do 


346  Manwarring  . . . 

238  Cleaveland 


I.  &,  W.  P.  Randall  . 
G.  W.  Ashbey  & Co 


Leander 

Robin  Hood 


Bark . . . 
Ship  . . . 


213  - 
395  - 


Brereton  . 
Pendleton 


C.  Mallory 
do  . . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


N.  W.  Coast.... 


South  Seas 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

do  

South  Seas 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

....do 

do 

do 

Indian  and  N.W 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 

' ....do 

...  do 

Indian  and  N.W 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
N.  Z.  and  N.  W 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
do 

South  Atlantic 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

do 

....do  


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


Remar  be. 


Sept.  25 


libls. 


mis. 


Lbs. 


July  21 
Sept.  2 
July  11 
Aug.  24 


Apr.  29, 1848 
May  12,  1847 
June  5, 1848 
May  20,  1847 


15( 
20  ( 
25 


3. 100 
1,  831 

2. 101 

701 


10,  00( 
8,  000 
11,000 
8,  001 


July  21 
Oct'  30 
Aug.  9 
Sept.  5 
Oct.  10 


July  4,1848 
May  20, 1848 
July  8,1847 
Apr.  29,  1848 


200 

101 

400 

55 


2,  45( 
2,  001 
1,  250 
1,300 


15,  00( 
10,  00( 
12,  00( 
L2,  000 


Aug.  22 
J une  17 
Sept.  15 
July  4 
July  15 
June  13 
Dec.  0 


May  24, 1847 
May  24, 1847 
May  8, 1848 
July  27,  1847 
May  24, 1847 
Mar.  11, 1849 


130 

35 

"*266 

55 

60 


1,  900 

2,  800 
2,  300 


27,  000 


2, 100 
2,  COO 
4,  300 


20,  00> 
23,  001 
13,  001 


A ug.  21 
July  4 
July  23 
Aug.  13 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  2 


Jan.  — , 1848 
May  24, 1847 
-J  nl'y  2,  1849 
Apr.  22, 1848 
Mav  9,  1849 
Apr.  30, 1849 


So 

81 


1,  400 

1,  470 

2,  700 

3,  COO 
2,  800 

4,  800 


12,  000 
17,  000 
17,  000 
30,  000 
13,  000 


Sept.  24 


Aug.  18, 1846 


July  9 
June  18 
July  7 


•June  6,  '847 
Apr.  26, 1847 
May  24, 1847 


75 

180 

200 


1,125  9,  00( 
1,  300  13,  000 


1,  400 


13,  000 


Captain  and  three  men  lost  by  a whale 
running  over  their  boat,  June,  1846  ; the 
American  was  condemned  at  St.  Thomas, 
August,  1848. 

Sent  home  21,381  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  7,000  pounds  bone. 

Returned  home  in  consequence  of  mutiny 
among  the  crew. 

Sold  for  California  1848. 

Sent  home  90  barrels  sperm  1845. 

Condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1849 ; sent 
home  2,000  whale,  9,360  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  17,610  pounds  bone  ; sold  1847. 

Senthome  18,839  pounds  bone  ; withdrawn. 


Sent  home  33,060  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; wrecked  at 
Pell’s  Island.  May  24, 1846. 

Bought  from  Keunebunk  1845. 

Sold  for  California  1849. 

Sent  home  23,196  pounds  bone. 

Sold  to  Mattapoisett  1849 
Bought  from  Boston  1845 ; sent  homo 
16,000  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Winters  returned  home  sick  1846. 
No  report. 

Sent  home  13,553  pounds  bone. 


N.  W.  Coast. . . 

-...do 

do 

do 


Dec.  9 
July  12 
Sept.  9 
Oct.  15 


May  13,1849 
July  26,  1847 
June  4,  1848 
June  7,  1848 


70 

17 


2,  700 
950 
2,  38( 
2,  400 


17,  00C 
9.  000 
15,  00(i 
14,  000 


South  Seas. . . . 
South  Atlantic 


Sept.  — 
Oct.  15 


May  21, 1847 


100 


1,500 


15,  000 


Bought  from  New  York  1845 ; second 
mate,  F.  Ackley,  died  January  1846. 


N.  W.  Coast. . . 


June  22 


Apr.  7,1848 


180 


1,  700 


5,  000 


S.  A.  andlndiai 


Nov.  13 


May  10,  1848 


300 


200 


1,500 


N.  W.  Coast  .. 

— do 

— do 


June  5 
Nov.  11 
Aug.  12 


May  1,  1848 
Feb.  7, 1849 
Mar.  24, 1848 


45 

200 

300 


1,775  .... 

4,  000  22,  000 
150  1,000 


Bought,  from  New  York  1845  ; senthome 
some  oil  and  bone. 


N.  W Coast  . . 
Indian  and  N.Y 
N.  W.  Coast  . . 


Oct.  13 
July  7 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  14, 1848 


Apr.  5,  1849 


370 
" 150 


1,  050 
1,850 


5,  001 


do 


Oct.  28 


Indian  and  N.W 


July 


3 


Apr.  30, 1848 


50 


2,  800 


12,  000 


■Pacific  Ocean  . . 


July  21 


Crozetto  Islands 
N.  W.  Coast... 

28 


Aug.  15 
Oct.  8 


July  7,1847 
June  26, 1848 


70 

200 


1,030  8,000 
3,  400  34,  000 


Condemned  at  Cape  Town  1846. 

Sent  home  13,500  pounds  bone;  sold  for 
California  1«49. 

Added  1845 ; sent  home  5,191  pounds  bone ; 
condemned  at  Valparaiso  1849  ; had  ICO 
sperm ; 3,000  whale.. 

Sent  home  13,552  pounds  bono ; bought 
from  New  York  1845. 

Added  1845;  condemned  at  Talcahuano 
1849  ; sent  home  600  sperm. 

Bought  from  Bostou  1845. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

o 

tr 

C3 

g 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1815. 

Mystic,  Conn. — Continued. 

Shi]) 

3g: 

Mnntommery 

C.  Mnllorv 

T resent t 

...  do 

341 

Mallei  y 

do  

Boston,  Mass. 

Ontario 

Schoone, 

10( 

Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

l 

Ann  Parry ...... 

Ship 

34E 

Bennett 

James  Kennard  . 

ISIS. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A (Inline 

Ship  . . . 

32! 

Jcrnogan 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Alexander 

. do 

421 

Reynard  

J.  A.  Parker 

Amethyst, 

. do  . . 

35? 

He  wes  ..... 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Branrlt,  . .... 

do 

31  ( 

Sampson  

Alexander  Gibbs  ... 

Ben  j.  Tucker 

do 

34' 

J.  It.  Sands 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co 

lim'Mnza 

do  . 

47( 

Dovol 

Pope  V.  Morgan ... 

Brunswick ....... 

. do  . . 

otr 

Almy 

B.  Ricketson  

Oa'ifnrnifl.  

do  .. 

3D1- 

Fisher  . , 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Canada .......................... 

54E 

W.  H.  Reynard 

B.  Ricketson 

Caroline 

. .do  . . 

3(54 

Carey 

William  Gifford 

Cbas.  Drew ...... 

. do 

344 

Collin 

do  

Canton •_ . 

do 

401 

Fisher  

Perry  & Tilliughast  ... 

Chase 

Barlr 

1 5? 

Brownell  

B.  Ricketson 

Charles  Frederick -. 

Ship  . 

311 

II.  P.  Barnes 

J.  A.  Parker  &.  Son 

China 

. do  . . 

37( 

Fisher  ........ 

William  Phillips 

Cicero 

do  . 

252 

Jacob  Howland 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Cortes 

382 

Swift .... 

George  Howland 

Courier 

do 

381 

- Hollov 

"Randall  V.  Haskell 

Cherokee. 

B.irk 

2(5 1 

Cleaveland  

Hathaway  & Luce 

Clarice  

do 

237 

Gifford  

Edward  C.  Jones 

Condor 

Ship  . 

34' 

J.  Taber .............. 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Cornelia 

Bark 

21(5 

Flanders  

L.  Kollock" 

Chas'fn  Packet 

do  . . 

184 

Besse 

Thomas  Knowles  &.  Co. . 

Coral 

Ship 

370 

So  ibury ........ 

Gideon  Allen 

Con  press 

do 

330 

Ohn/rlp.H  T-.if.tlo 

E.  C.  Jones 

Congaree  

do 

321 

fhishman  

Thomas  Wilcox 

Dcsdemona 

21): 

Walter  Taoer 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Edward ... 

B irk 

274 

T.nee  ... 

T.  Knowles  & Co  

Emily  Morgan  . 

Ship 

3fi" 

Bwp.r 

William  J.  Ketch 

Euphrates  

365 

Edwards  

Edw.  W.  Howland 

Falcon 

do 

275 

K i rhy 

Wilcox  <fc  Richmond. . . 

Florida 

do  . 

3)0 

(4rn  v 

E.  C.  Jones 

Franklin 

Bark . . 

273 

T.  Davis  

West  & Paine 

Franklin 

Ship 

333 

flfly.nrd  . 

W.  P.  Howland 

Fabius 

do  . . 

432 

Smith  

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Garland 

. do  . . 

243 

Crnwfdl  

Rodney  French  

Geo.  Howland 

. do  . . 

374 

Owen  Eisher  

George  Howland 

Hibernia 

. do  . . . 

327 

Robert  Gi  libs 

Hon  qua  . 

339 

A ]p\r  fxihlm  

357 

B Br  TTownrd 

Jasper 

Bark . . . 

223 

Alexander  Gibbs 

Lagoda  

Ship 

341 

.Iona.  Bourne,  jr  ....... 

Ma-  y Frazier 

. do 

288 

A.  II.  Howland 

Miiwood 

Bark . . . . 

254 

K.  W.  T)p,ano 

G.  Allen 

Maria 

202 

Samuel  W.  Rodman 

Milo 

Ship 

308 

Thomas  R.  Robeson 

Montezuma 

Bark . . . . 

195 

Ingalls  &,  Lucas 

Mount  Vernon 

Ship 

352 

A . Cnvol  1 ... 

D.  R.  GreeDe  & Co  «•■»... 
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Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

a 

© 

% 

*c3 

J 

Bbls. 

BbU. 

Lbs 

N.  W.  Coast. .. 

Juno  13 

July  — , 1848 

1,  750 

Indian  and  N.W 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  29, 1848 

50 

3,  45( 

18,  001 

Atlantic 

Dec.  — 

Sept.  21, 1846 

115 

65 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  23 

July  23,1848 

650 

Pacific  Ocean. 

July  28 

Mar.  23, 1850 

359 

2,  861 

19,  300 

do 

Juno  22 

Feb.  24, 1848 

400 

2,  400 

25,  not 

do 

Nov.  5 

Apr,  24, 1850 

1,800 

632 

7, 100 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Oct.  10 

Sept.  17,  1849 

260 

1,540 

1,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  6 

Apr.  1,  1849 

188 

2,  509 

23,  800 

PacificandN.M 

Sept.  8 

Mar.  15, 1850 

169 

3,  661 

25,  300 

South  Seas 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  30, 1848 

250 

2,  250 

22,  001 

Indian  and  N.W 

Aug.  17 

Jan.  13,  1849 

400 

2,  600 

12,  000 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

July  11 

Apr.  2, 1849 

650 

3 400 

Indian  and  N.W 

Aug.  22 

Mar.  8,1849 

410 

2,  080 

3,  600 

PacificandN.W 

Sept.  1 

May  5,  1849 

156 

2,  462 

21,500 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  17 

Mar.  24, 1850 

732 

1,830 

4,  200 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  10 

Aug.  14, 1848 

420 

20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  19 

May  12, 1850 

1,790 

26 

do 

July  2 

June  2, 1850 

2, 138 

38 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Sept.  10 

June  11, 1849 

350 

400 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  15 

Jan.  1’4, 1849 

125 

2,  675 

15, 000 

— do 

Oct.  10 

Aug.  6,1850 

1,  800 

366 

Indian  and  N.W 

Aug.  0 

Apr.  7,  1849 

288 

2,341 

16,  00( 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  5 

July  11,  1849 

837 

10 

...... 

do 

July  7 

Mar.  7,1848 

320 

2,  600 

24,  000 

do  

June  23 

July  31,  1848 

630 

70 

4,  60! 

South  Seas. . 

Oct.  7 

May  27,  1848 

420 

180 

1,  500 

Pacific  Ocean 

N«v  17 

Jmiell  1850 

3,  350 

N.  W.  Coast . . . 

June  21 

Nov.  24, 1848 

850 

1,400 

13,  000 

Pacific  Ocean 

Oct  27  1850 

2,  325 

do 

Oet  9R 

June  2 1849 

1,  884 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Juno  7 

Apr.  L 1 849 

1,750 

PacificandN.W 

Sept.  12 

July  10, 1849 

403 

2,  230 

19,  900 

do 

Aug.  5 

Mar.  11,1849 

93 

2,  405 

6, 200 

Indian  and  N.W 

July  22 

May  6,1849 

40 

1,  OK 

7,  000 

Ind.  and  N.  W 

Aug.  2 

Sept.  7,1848 

750 

1,900 

17,  000 

Indian  Or.oaTi 

Sent  23  1849 

815 

N.  W.  Coast  . . 

Nov.  3 

Apr.  30, 1850 

1,  563 

459 

500 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  10 

Jan.  8,  1849 

200 

2,400 

6,  000 

do 

Jan.  19 

Apr.  30, 1849 

954 

20 

do 

June  25 

Dec.  27, 1849 

1,450 

50 

Ind. and  N.  W 

Aug.  10 

June  25, 1849 

1,085 

620 

do 

Aug.  1 

May  23, 1849 

3: 

3,  022 

40,  000 

Indian  and  Pae 

175 

70 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Sept.  7 

Juno  13, 1849 

552 

543 

Pac.  and  N.  W 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  24,  1850 

68 

2,  73< 

5,  400 

Ind.  and  N.W. 

Aug  6 

July  7,1849 

632 

1,  78( 

8,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . 

July  29 

Nov.  21,  1850 

77 

• --  .do  . . . . 

July  25 

Sept.  1,1849 

1,013 



Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  21 

Apr.  5,  1849 

308 

2,  860 

19,  900 

-Indian  Oppor» 

i n 

\n(T  14  1840 

790 

N.  W.  Coast . .. 

Aug.  6 

July  11,1849 

140 

3,140 

32,  000 

Remarks. 


Withdrawn  for  California  1848. 


Captain  Dennett  left  the  ship  sick  at  Zan- 
zibar; tirst  mate,  Abial  P.  Perry,  took 
command ; sold  to  Salem  1848. 


Sent  home  402  barrels  whale,  27,000  pounds 
bone. 


Sent  home  800  whale  and  some  bone. 
Sent  home  35  bairels  sperm. 


Went  into  California  trade  1849  ; sent 
home  28,799  pounds  bone. 


Third  mate,  Hiram  Gifford,  died  at  Cape 
Town,  May,  1848;  sent  home  9,079 
pounds  bone. 

Went  into  the  California  trade  1849. 

Second  mate,  Obed  H.  Coleman,  taken  out 
of  boat  by  a line,  1840. 

Third  mate.  George  Bailey,  killed  by  a 
whale  1847. 


Sent  homo  100  sperm. 
Cargo  sold  for  $123,000. 
Added  1846,  from  Boston. 


Sent  home  40  sperm,  12,200  bone. 

Third  mate,  G.  Thing,  drowned  by  staring 
of  boat  by  a whale,  December  25, 1846. 
Captain  Davis  came  home  sick  1848. 


Lost  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  Good  Hope,  April, 
1847 ; oil  saved. 

Sent  home  about  23,000  pounds  bone. 


Added  1846,  from  Wareham. 

First  mate,  John  L.  Spooner,  killed  by  a 
whale. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

tL 

G5 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1846. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

small 

Sh ip  .... 

40r 

Weeks 

Tireh  Perry  . 

Newton  

do  ... 

28: 

Hale  

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Octavia 

25* 

J.  J.  Pell  

G.  Allen 

Bark 

191 

Mayhew 

Rodnev  French 

Phocion 

Shi])  ... 

2G< 

- Worth  

J.  R.  Thornton 

Hark  . 

24( 

Manch  ster... 

L.  Kollock  . . 

T? hi  no,  

. . do  .... 

171 

Francis  

E.  C. Jones 

T?  080  no 

. do  . . 

23f 

A . S.  Tobey  . . . 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

od  man  _ 

Brin 

85 

Flanders 

B.  Ricketson 

Bark 

3011 

Winslow 

W.  P.  Howland 

Sarah  Louisa 

Brig  . . . 

144 

William  R.  Rodman. . 

Koino 

Ship  ... 

281 

Slocumb 

Rodney  French 

St.  Peter  

. . do  . . 

26*. 

Simmons 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co  . . 

Tobacco  Plant  

. . do  ... 

271 

A.  Allen 

W.  P.  Rodman 

Trident  

. . do 

449 

Stetson  . . 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Triton 

do  . . 

30i 

Spencer 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Triton  2d  _ . 

315 

KinfT 

C.  R.  Tuckei  & Co 

TJ  nens 

415 

C.  W.  Gelett  

A.  n.  Howland 

Waverly  . 

do  . 

32: 

Crowell 

I.  Howland,  jr.  & Co 

\Vr.  Thompson 

do 

495 

Ellis 

Jireh  Perry 

Wade 

Bark 

2C1 

Bradbury 

A.  H.  Howland  

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Arab 

Tkirk 

27C 

Terry 

I.  F.  Terry 

Atkins  A rl  a m s 

33( 

Lane 

Atkins  Adams 

( Join  mbps 

38S 

Fish 

Gibbs  & Jenuey 

E.  14.  14  dnnnoy 

do 

38( 

Allen 

do 

El  iza.  A d a m .8 

do 

403 

E.  Harding 

Atkins  Adams 

Favorite 

295 

Young 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Friendship 

Ship 

36! 

William  Stott 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

George 

do  ! . 

360 

Alarston 

Fish  & Huttlestone 

Harvest 

Bark 

314 

Lakey  

Jabez  Delano,  jr 

Leonidas  . . 

S 1 1 i ] i 

243 

J.  N.  Tatch  '. 

-Tenney  & Tripp 

Maine 

do 

294 

Netclior 

E.  Sawiu 

Marv  Ann  . . 

do 

335 

Taber 

L.  C.  Tripp 

421 

J.  K.  Turner 

T.  F.  Terry 

W m.  Wirt 

do 

387 

Jesse  Luce 

Wairen  Delano 

Wolga  . . 

285 

Luce 

James  Tripp r... 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

111 

Pease 

D.  H.  Bartlett 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

A in  erica 

148 

Lambert  

R.  L.  Barstow 

Annawan 

1 59 

Mayhow 

Seth  Freeman 

Dumbarton 

190 

Handy 

Wilson  Barstow 

Elizabeth 

2P» 

Flanders 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Lairranec 

do 

170 

South  worth . . . 

E.  Willis 

Sarah 

do 

171 

Snow 

WiRon  Barstow 

Solon 

Brio- 

129 

Hammond 

Samuel  Sturtevant,  jr. . . 

Sarah  

Ship 

Purrington  ... 

Joseph  Meigs 

* When  two  ships  of  the  same  name  sail  from  the  same  port  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  times  to  tell 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

o 

fl 

o 

rO 

V 

'cz 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

June 22 

May  8,1850 

442 

2,  664 

15,  000 

In  1.  and  Pac. . 

Sept.  15 

Apr.  30, 1849 

434 

2,  020 

20,  500 

Pacific,  Ocean  . - 

July  2 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

June  16 

Nov.  9.1848 

500 

70 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  21 

Aug.  29, 1849 

815 

2i6 

12,  600 

do 

July  29 

Apr.  2,  1849 

1,  065 

73 

300 

South  Atlantic 

Mar.  30 

May  13, 1848 

800 

25 

Indian  Ocean  . 

July  ‘2 

Jan.  30, 1849 

740 

1,  100 

4,500 

South  Atlantic 

June  16 

June  4,  1847 

70 

Aug.  1 

Feb.  18,1850 

2,  020 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  9 

Mar.  14, 1848 

100 

1,  800 

4,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  10 

Aug.  14, 1849 

1, 115 

541 

3,  700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  14 

do 

Nov.  21 

June  2, 1850 

22 

2,  327 

27,  000 

May  31, 1850 

185 

1,  746 

Pacific.  Ocean  .. 

Nov.  15 

Sept.  26  1849 

980 

Pac.  andN.  W. . 

Aug.  27 

May  11,  1849 

460 

2,  940 

19,  000 

do 

Sept.  1 

Apr.  6, 1849 

289 

2,  190 

3,  800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  5 

Apr.  30,  1850 

76 

3,  378 

15,  700 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  12 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  5 

Feb.  12,1850 

450 

1,  450 

2,  000 

Pacific  Ocean 

A n p*.  2*2 

2 200 

Ind.  and  Pac  . .. 

Sept.  8 

Apr.  25,  1S4  > 

950 

2,  250 

4,000 

I ml.  and  A apan 

Nov.  30 

2,  570 

Ind.  and  Pac  . . . 

June  12 

Apr.  25,'  1849 

’ 150 

2,  950 

26,  000 

Ind.  andN.  W. . 

Aug.  1 

Nov.  25, 1849 

1,  550 

250 

1,400 

Ind.  and  Pac . . . 

Oct.  18 

Apr.  29,  1849 

600 

2,  400 

30,  000 

Ind.  and  N.  W. 

Sept.  10 

Apr.  2,  1849 

300 

2,  500 

25,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

July  18 

May  10, 1850 

650 

1,  800 

Ind. andN.  W .. 

Aug.  11 

June  9, 1849 

1,  450 

30 

...... 

do  

Aug.  11 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Nov.  17 

July  18, 1850 

1,  600 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

J une  20 

May  2,1849 

25 

3,  700 

30,  bco 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  14 

May  8, 1850 

1,  705 

75 



Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  7 

June  10, 1852 

118 

343 

4,  700 

South  Atlantic. 

Sept.  12 

Apr.  8,1849 

15 

25 

Sent  9 1847 

450 

1848 

575 

....  do 

•Tune  3 1848 

300 

do 

1,  045 

150 

Indian  Ocean 

Aug.  18 

Nov.’  24,  1846 

50 

Atlantic. 

June  27, 1848 

250 



- - . .do 

Oct.  26  1847 

110 

Pac.  and  N.  W 

Sept.  1 

Apr.  23, 1848 

120 

2,  480)25,  000 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  504  sperm,  15,000  pounds  bone. 


Bought  from  Edgartown  1845. 

Sent  borne  CO  sperm. 

Sent  home  80  sperm ; sold  1847 ; lost  in 
Straits  ot'  Magellan  1850. 

Abandoned  at  sea  1846. 


Burned  at  Honolulu  1849 ; total  loss;  sent 
borne  G7  sperm. 

Captain  Stetson  came  home  sick  1848. 

Added  1846  from  Plymouth.  Attacked  by 
natives  at  Sydenham’s  Island;  5 of  the 
crew  killed,  7 wounded ; Captain  Spencer 
rescued  by  the  ships  United  States  and 
Alabama,  of  Nantucket.  Sent  home  600 
sperm,  40,000  pounds  bone  (?)* 


Was  set  on  fire  three  times  on  the  voyage 
by  the  crew;  sent  home  12,500  lbs.  bone. 
Condemned  at  Bermudas,  January,  1851. 


Added  1846 ; 500  barrels  were  on  freight. 

Sent  home  15,660  pounds  bone;  sold  to  N. 
Bedford  1849. 


Sent  home  6,128  pounds  bone. 

Lost  in  Columbia  River,  August  25,1848; 
had  on  board  1.400  whale ; nothing  saved ; 
sent  home  6,900  bone. 

Bought  from  Hew  Bedford  1846 ; sent  homo 
150  sperm,  16,000  pounds  bone. 

Wilson  Barnes,  fourth  mate,  died  October, 
1847;  Captain  Luce  killed  by  a whale 
1848. 

Added  1846  from  New  Bedford;  sent  home 
490  whale,  6,750  pounds  bone. 

Added  1846 ; sold  1849. 


Added  1846,  from  Warebam. 

Sent  home  65  barrels  1846 ; added  1846. 

Captain  Southworth  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat  October,  1846;  the  La- 
grange returned  dismasted  by  a gale; 
added  1846. 


which  to  credit  with  oil  and  bone  sent  home.  A portion  of  this  probably  belongs  to  the  Triton,  2d. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S46. 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Pnggfl.<Vk  ................ 

Bark .... 

2 56 

Dexter 

S.  C.  Luce  . 

Quito  .... ..... 

Brig 

140 

Chase 

J.  S.  Bates 

Westport,  Mass. 

.Janet  - 

Bark 

194 

Davis 

Henrv  Wilenv 

President 

. . do  . 

167 

ITiek'S  ... 

Andrew  Hicks 

Th  "Winslow  

_ . do  . . 

Stanton . 

Then.  Chase 

. . .do  . . 

1GH 

Ball 

TTenry  Willemr 

XJ.  States 

217 

Smith 

Andrew  Hicks 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alabama 

Ship 

Ben  jfimin  Coggo shall . 

John  H.  Shaw 

Alpha 

345 

Joseph  W.  Folgor 

Hadwen  & Barney 

Atlantic 

. . do 

321 

James  Coleman 

R.  F.  Gardner 

Columbia 

. . do 

329 

Joseph  C Chase  ...... 

C.  G.  <fc  IT.  Coffin  . .' 

Hero 

do  . . 

313 

Sylvanus  Swain 

Joseph  Starbuck 

James  Loper 

...do 

348 

"William  S.  Whippey.. 

Levi  Starbuck 

Maria 

. . .do  . . . 

3G5 

George  A.  Cofiin 

J.  W.  Barrett  & Sons. 

Napoleon 

. . do  . 

3G0 

Stephen  B.  Gibbs 

do 

N arragan  sett 

. . do  . . 

398 

John  B.  Rogers 

Christopher  Wyer 

Ontario 

. . . do  . . . 

3 ".4 

John  Horn  

J.  W.  Barrett  & Sons 

Rose 

349 

William  Miller 

Simeon  Starbuck 

Susan  

349 

Charles  B.  Ray 

Aaron  Mitchell 

Sophia  .... 

Snbooner 

170 

Swain 

J.  Cook,  ir.,  & Co 

Three  Brothers 

Ship  — 

384 

Joseph  M itchell,  2d  . . . 

G.  «fe  M.  Starbuck  & Co. . 

Two  Brothers  

Schooner 

70 

Hatch  

J.  Cook,  jr.,  & Co  

Young  Hero 

Ship  ... 

340 

William  B.  Swain 

J.  Starbuck 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Splendid 

Ship 

392 

Baylies 

Abm.  Osborne 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Damon 

Park 

195 

Davenport  .... 

Silas  II.  Cottcrcll 

Mechanic 

Ship 

335 

Oliver  Potter 

R.  P.  Lee 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Boll  Isle. 

Schooner 

104 

Parker  Cook 

Cadmus 

130 

Snpor 

Samuel  Soper 

Council 

100 

Samuel  Cook 

Edwin 

d > 

100 

Nickerson 

R.  L.  Thatcher 

Fairy 

Pn.rk 

1*0 

Ehenezer  Cook 

Franklin 

I »r*i  <y 

172 

Tillson  . 

Samuel  Soper 

Gem 

102 

Timothy  P.  Johnson 

Grand  Island 

Schooner 

109 

(4nnk 

Samuel  Cook 

John  Adams 

1 10 

R.  L.  Thatcher 

Louisa 

98 

Samuel  Cook 

Medford 

105 

Conk 

Parker  Cook 

Pacific 

Brig 

130 

Perry 

I).  Small 

Parker  Cook 

Bai  k . 

135 

Smith 

Parker  Cook 

Phonix 

Bri  * 

1 50 

Abm.  Small... 

Rienzi 

Schooner 

115 

A.  Cook  

Iiienzi 

Brig  . . . 

101 

James  Small 
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cailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

ti) 

13 

a 

£ 

CO 

c3 

o 

o 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . 
South  Seas 

South  Atlantic 

....do  

Indian  Ocean  . 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do  

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Pac.  and  N.  W . 

Ind.  and  Pac 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Sept.  29 
June  14 

July  31 
Aug. — 

July  31 

May  G 

June  11 


May  2fi 
July  2 

Sept.  13 
Aug.  7 
Nov.  2 

Dec.  — 
Sept.  20 

Dec.  31 

Aug.  9 
J uly  10 
Nov.  7 

Nov.  1G 
J une  20 
J uly  7 
Dec.  17 
July  12 


Aug.  17 


Oct.  6 
Nov.  11 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

5 

ft 


9 

6 

"3 


J une  26, 1850 
Nov.  11, 1847 

June  18, 1848 
Oct.  15,1847 

Sept.  9,1847 

May  4, 1848 

Oct.  18,1849 


Sept.  26, 1850 
Apr.  24, 1850 

Dec.  2, 1849 
June  12, 1850 
Nov.  15, 1846 

May  10, 1851 
June  27, 1850 

May  15,1851 

Apr.  1,1851 
Apr.  30, 


Aug.  16,1851 
Oct.  20,1847 
July  15,1851 
Oct.  —,1846 
June  17,  1850 


Apr.  1, 1849 


May  19, 1851 


Bbts. 

5( 

270 


16( 

25( 


17< 

3( 

83i 


1,454 

1, 18^ 

2,  031 
1,  68! 


1,26' 

89( 

1,  60S 

2,  2S( 

1,  20: 


744 
130 
1,330 
70 
2, 144 


100 


145 


Bbls. 
1,  500 

100 


70 


ISO 


183 


40 

13 


179 


170 

'*158 

3,  000 


1,635 


o 

H 

O 

ft 

A 

15 

ft 


Lbs, 
9, 000 


Remarks. 


3, 000 


15,  000 


12,  20C 


Sent  home  129  sperm,  4,000  pounds  bone; 

sold  to  New  Bedford  1850. 

Sold  to  Nantucket  1848. 


Added  1846. 

Condemned  and  broken  up  at  Westport 
1848. 

Returned  in  consequence  of  a defective 
foremast. 

Sailed  March  18;  returned  April  6,  having 
lost  her  five  boats  and  davits,  and  sus- 
tained other  damage,  in  a gale ; sent  home 
200  barrels  1846. 

Second  mate  ditd  from  a wound  received 
in  cutting  in ; sent  homo  125  sperm. 

Built  1846,  at  Medford. 

Reuben  Coleman,  second  mate,  died  Au- 
gust 29,  1m49. 

Sent  home  85  barrels  sperm. 

Returned  leaking;  was  rebottomed  and 
sailed  in  1847. 

Crew  all  deserted  in  California  1849  ; Capt. 
Coffin  loft  the  ship  at  Talcahuano,  sick. 

Captain  Gibbs  came  home  sick;  sold  90 
sperm  on  voyage. 

Sold  some  oil  on  the  voyage. 

Took  about  900  barrels  of  sperm,  went  to 
California,  and  was  sold. 

Sold  120  sperm. 

Added  1846 ; built  at  Baltimore  1839. 

Added  1846 ; built  at.  Newcastle,  Me.,  1829. 

Captain  Swain  left  the  ship  sick. 


Withdrawn  for  California  1849. 


Lost  on  a reef  near  Gallipagos  Islands, 
June  28, 1847. 

Sent  home  438  sperm,  19,165  pounds  bone. 


Atlantic 


Apr.  18 


Apr.  18, 1846 


25 


do 

do 

do  

Mar.  19 
Apr.  16 
Mar.  23 

Atlantic 

do 

Sept.  8 

do 

June  26 

Atlantic 

do 

Aug.  — 
July  25 
Oct.  23 
July  28 

— do 

South  Atlantic . 

Atlantic 

do 

— do 

April  3 

Nov.  1 5, 1 846 
Oct,  25,  '846 
Sept.  13, 1846 
Aug.  11, 1846 
June  23, 1848 
Sept.  17, 1847 
Aug  — , 1846 
Sept,  13, 1846 
Oct,  —,1846 
Sept.  25, 1847 
May  26, 1847 
May  — , 1848 
Oct,  13,1847 
Oct.  4, 1846 


4C 

80 
195 
6 It 
250 
230 
40 
285 
207 
150 
40 
250 
18. 
250 


20 

25‘ 

40 



3(: 

15 





The  Belle  Isle  sailed  again  in  April  and  re- 
turned Oct.  7, 1846,  with  90  barrels  sperm. 

Added  1845. 


Added  1845;  withdrawn  1847. 


Soil  1847. 


Totally  wrecked  at  sea  Sep'ember  16, 1846. 
Of  the  • rig’s  company,  twenty-one  all 
told,  only  the  second  mate  and  four  men 
survived  and  were  taken  from  the  wreck, 
after  the  most  extreme  suffering,  by  ship 
Minerva,  of  New  Bedford. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

o 

ti- 

cs 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1840. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

Sftm’l  Cook 

Brig  .... 

140 

Cook 

Sanuittl  and  Thnmas 

Bark 

It)  1 

Swift  

Samuel  Soper 

Tarqnin  

Schooner 

100 

H. Sparks 

Plymouth , Mass. 

fTvrhano*pi  _ 

Schooner 

9!) 

Hopkins 

“Maracaibo - 

Brig  .... 

93 

Atwood  L.  Drew 

\ 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Tnffa. _ 

Bri  c 

ICO 

Cudworth 

M.  S.  F.  Tobey  . 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ontario 

Schooner 

100 

Prior 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Cold  TTnnter  __ 

Ship 

281 

Marvel  ...  . 

Nathan  Durfoo  . 

Rowena  

do  . 

404 

Adams 

do 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith  America  

Ship 

61C 

li.  N.  Sowlo 

Pearce  & Bullock 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Troy 

Brig  .... 

150 

Easterb rooks. . 

Samuel  Church 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Howditch  _ _ 

399 

Borden 

S.  P.  Child  

Covington  ..  

do 

351 

Dovol  

Mauran  & Fessenden 

PnrtMinnnt.h 

520 

Mu n roe 

Burr  & Smith.  

Powhnt.tan  __ 

237 

Mayhevv 

do 

Barnstable,  Mass. 

March 

Brig  .... 

90 

Seth  Weeks 

Silas  Baker 

Somerset,  Mass. 

Rark 

137 

Pettis 

Goorge  B.  Hood 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Bingham 

Ship  ... 

375 

Scholfiold 

Charles  Mallory  

292 

Bailey 

do 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

359 

Wi^do  _ 

Sherwood.  Sterling 

New  London,  Conn. 

Shin 

413 

Fitch 

A liner  Bassett  

40' 

I’crkins  & Smith 

Clement 

Bark . . . 

279 

Lane 

Miner,  Lawrence  &.  Co.. 

Hrj  if 

15!) 

Forsyth 

Williams  & Barnes 

Ship 

341 

Buchanan  

Lvnian  Allyn  

Dove 

Bark 

151 

Douglas 

Williams  & Haven  

8.3 

Church  

Stoddard  & Learned 

Flora  

Bark  . . 

338 

- Potter 

N.  &,  W.  W.  Billings.... 

1 19 

Perkins  & Smith 

Ship 

344 

Hull 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Hannibal 

. do  . . 

441 

Brown 

Benjainiu  Brown 

J ason  

. . do  .... 

335 

Morgan 

Stoddard  &.  Learned 

McLellan 

. . . do  . - . . 

300 

Slate 

Perkins  &.  Smith 

Phoenix 

. do 

404 

Higgins 

N.  & W.  W.  Billings.... 

Sarah  Luvinia 

Schooner 

114 

Fuller 

B.  Brown  

Vesper 

Ship 

321 

Clark 

Williams  & Barnes 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

1 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

A t.lantie 

Mar.  9 

Oct.  —,1846 

220 

do 

Sept  11 

Apr.  13, 1848 

41G 

...... 

...... 

Oct.  12 

A i Inn  tic,  . _ 

Dec.  23  1847 

350 

North  Atlantic. 

Dec.  14 

Sept.  10, 1847 

250 

20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  24 

Apr.  9, 1849 

500 

1,  500 

Northwest 

Aug.  29 

Apr.  23, 1849 

40 

3,  280 

15,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  4 

Jan.  13,1849 

200 

5,  300 

23,  000 

Atlantic 

Aug.  26 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  29 

Apr.  23, 1849 

75 

3,  025 

23,  000 

do 

Aug.  24 

Apr.  4, 1849 

450 

2,  300 

16,  000 

do 

Feb.  4 

June  5, 1849 

160 

4,  500 

19,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  9,1849 

360 





Atlantic  

Aug.  21  1847 

250 

30 

South  Seas 

Aug.  19 

May  1, 1848 

400 

N.  W.  Coast  . 

Indian  Ocean 

South  Seas 

Indian  & N W 

•a-uh* 

July  24 

Apr.  2,1849. 

40 

2,  760 

28,  000 

Chili  & N.  W.. 

June  25 

May  16, 1848 

70 

2,  8 sO 

29,  000 

Indian  & N.  W 

July  15 

May  6, 1849 

400 

2,  000 

8,  000 

South  Atlantic 

June  3 

May  15,  1848 

250 

50 

Indian  & N.  W. 

July  2 

May  3,  1849 

50 

1,  750 

15,  000 

South  A 1 1 inti 

June  10  1849 

850 

330 

Coast  of  Chili.. 

June  4 

May  4,  1849 

20 

80( 

20,  000 

South  Seas  

July  28 

July  19,  1847 

50 

400 

Chili  & N.  W . . 

June  23 

May  5,  1848 

25 

2,  SOI 

20,  000 

Falkland  Islds 

July  23 

June  14,  1849 

4,001 

Desolation  Isld 

Apr.  9 

May  20, 1848 

2,  601 

16,  000 

Davis  Straits  . . 

Apr.  8 

Sept.  17,  1846 

140 

— 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  6 

Sept.  2,1850 

830 

70 

Falkland  Islds 

July  23 

June  13,  1849 

3( 

N.  W.  Coast 

Sept.  15 

June  1,  1849 

250 

2,  800 

32,  000 

Remarks. 


Bri<r  Sam’l  Took  added  1846. 
Sold  to  Mattapoisett  1850. 
Withdrawn  1846;  no  report. 


Lost  on  Island  of  Margarita  1847. 

Totally  wrecked  October  19,1846;  second 
mate  and  two  of  the  crew  washed  over- 
board and  drowned. 


Returned  in  consequence  of  a leak;  sold 
1848. 


Withdrawn  for  California  1849. 
Do. 


Went  into  California  trade  1849;  sent  home 
25.000  pounds  bone ; sold  u>  New  Bedford 
1851. 

Put  into  St.  Catharines  in  distress  May, 
1847,  and  was  condemned;  had  taken  three 
barrels  blacklish. 

Added  1846. 

Bought  from  New  York  1845 ; sent  home 
19,0t0  pounds  bone. 

Added  1845 ; formerly  a merchantman ; 
withdrawn  for  California  1849. 

Formerly  a schooner ; altered  to  a hermaph- 
rodite brig  1846  ; sold  to  Yarmouth  1847. 


Sent  home  6,100  pounds  bone  ; withdrawn 
at  Honolulu  for  California  trade  1848. 
Lost  on  Islands  of  St.  Paul’s  1847. 


Condemned  at  Hong  Kong  1849. 


Sent  home  70  barrels  1846 ; withdrawn  1849. 


Added  1846 ; resumption  of  Davis  Strait 
fishery  ; part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  McLellan  were  English. 

Added  1846 ; withdrawn  for  California  1849. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

6 

tl 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS  16. 

New  London,  Conn.— Continued. 

Wm  ('.  \Tvn  

Ship 

38H 

Church 

Stonington,  Conn. 

T?ftt,sy  Williams  .. 

Ship  .... 

400 

Pal  m er  ITall 

C.  P.  Williams 

Caledonia .... 

. . do  . . 

446 

Barber  . 

do 

Calumet 

...  do 

341 

Skinner 

do 

Mercury 

. do 

30.1 

Pendleton 

Pendleton  Xr.  Trumbull 

Newark 

. . do  . . 

323 

B.  T.  Pendl*  toa  . 

John  F.  Trumbull  . 

rPy  hnc  _ 

. . . do 

290 

Dukens 

do 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

1 

Ann 

Ship  . . . 

29!) 

Curry . . 

Mulford  & Howell 

Crescent ....... 

340 

W estfall 

Post  & Sherry 

Citizen 

do 

46 1 

T,n  rifting 

Mulford  & Sleight  

Nanny .... ... ...... 

do  . . . 

391 

Edwards  . 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Josephine  . 

do  . . 

391 

ITcd^cft 

Post  & Sherry 

John  Wells 

do 

366 

French 

Thomas  Brown 

Nimrod  

Bark 

280 

/Tonningrt 

Charles  T.  Derinsi 

Noble  

do 

213 

HnwftR 

....  do  7 

Portland 

Shi  p 

292 

Corwin 

S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. . 

Romulus 

do 

233 

Cartwright 

Ezekiel  Mulford 

Thames 

. do  . . . 

414 

James  Bishop. ...... 

T.  Brown 

Timor  

. do  . 

280 

Edwards 

Huntting  Cooper 

Wm.  Tell  

. do  . . 

310 

Glover  

T.  Brown 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

% 

Philip  1st 

Ship  . 

293 

Case 

Ireland,  Wells  & Carpen- 

Washington  

do  . . 

236 

Corwin 

ter. 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Alice 

281 

Woolley 

John  H.  Jones 

Monmont  h 

273 

Knloy 

do 

Richmond 

431 

Winters 

do 

Holmes'  Hole. 

Pocahontas  . 

341 

Cottle 

Thomas  Bradley 

IS  47. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abigail 

310 

Yonn*1,  

Pope  & Morgan 

Alto  

236 

E.  F.  Lakeiuan 

Richmond  & Wood 

Brighton 

354 

West 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co' 

Bra  in  in 

24.1 

Rnt.ts  . . 

Gideon  Allen 

Barth.  Gosnold 

Ship 

356 

— Taber 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  ... 

Cambria 

do 

362 

rTnrdin<r 

James  Arnold 

Canton,  2d 

do 

28( 

Taber  .7 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Corinthian 

do 

401 

Armin^ton 

George  Howland 

Columbus 

Rnrk; 

313 

Davis 

William  R.  Rodman  ... 

Champion  . . 

336 

Parker  

J.  D.  Thompson 

Draco 

Bark 

251 

J.  V.  Cox  

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Dartmouth 

Ship 

336 

Osborn  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  <fe  Co 

Draper 

291 

Lawton 

Joseph  Duubar  &Co 

Dragon 

S E Cook 

Dryade 

263 

S.  C Fi«h or 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Emma 

246 

Rodney  French 

Elizabeth 

Kh ip  . . 

339 

M . Raker 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Endeavour 

Bark 

252 

Hamblin 

C.  11.  Tucker  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

1 

mis. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Chili  &•  N.  W. . 

Apr.  30 

Feb.  10,1851 

90 

2,  900 

.'5, 000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  11 

Feb.  1, 1849 

250 

2,  650 

30,  000 

J uly  3 

Apr.  25, 1848 

351 

2,  150 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sept.  29 

May  24,  1849 

80 

2,  600 

27,  000 

Coast  of  Chili. . 

June  10 

Mar.  30, 1848 

65 

2,  200 

20,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Aug.  22 

Mar.  11,1849 

40 

2,  100 

12,  000 

do 

Sept.  14 

May  4,1849 

50 

2,  200 

12,  000 

Coast  of  Chili. . 

Aug.  27 

June  10, 1850 

40 

2,  300 

7,  000 

N.  Z.  & N.  W.. 

July  28 

June  4, 1849 

44 

2,  200 

12,  000 

Pac.  & N.  W . . . 

Sept.  19 

Feb.  1, 1849 

700 

2,  900 

18,  000 

Chili  & N.  W.. 

Aug.  5 

Mar.  10, 1849 

80 

2,  900 

14,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  15 

Aug.  28,  1849 

60 

2,  400 

N.  W.  Coast 

Aug.  12 

July  20,1849 

140 

2, 160 

8,  000 

Crozettes 

Nov.  11 

June  30, 1848 

250 

600 

5,  000 

S.  A.  & Indian. 

Aug.  24 

June  10, 1848 

300 

900 

8,  000 

Chili  & N.  W . . 

Aug.  1 

July  15,  1848 

40 

1,  650 

12,  000 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  3 

do 

July  28 

July  26, 1849 

80 

1,650 

9,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  7 

June  21, 1848 

300 

1,300 

12,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

July  — 

May  27, 1848 

30 

1,270 

11,000 

do 

Aug.— 

June  26, 1848 

250 

1,600 

16,  000 

Sooth  Seas 

Sept.  3 

Apr.  27, 1849 

1,900 

16,  000 

#lo 

Mar.  13 

Aug.  8, 1850 

1,  600 

1ST  W flnoat 

July  21 

South  Pacific  . . 

Oct-  5 

Mar.  21,  1850 

400 

1,  600 

16,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  27 

May  29, 1852 

381 

39 

1,300 

Indian  Ocean . . 

Sept.  14 

Aug.  16, 1851 

1,  595 

— do  

Aug.  11 

May  3, 1850 



1, 558 

19,  100 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  30 

July  14,  1851 

178 

1,  554 

18,  700 

Inaian  Ocean . 

June  28 

Apr.  9, 1851 

1,  796 

j 435 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Jan.  12 

Mar.  24, 1851 

1,140 

1,  946 

Indian  & Pac  . 

Oct.  4 

Feb.  23, 1851 

425 

1,  095 

9, 100 

Pitcific  Ocean. 

Oct.  9 

Jan.  5, 1851 

868 

56 

. . do 

J ul  y 2 

Oct.  4, 1850 

1 , 527 

Indian  & N.  W 

Aug.  5 

Apr.  8, 1850 

307 

2,  6 1C 

23,  300 

Indian  & Pac  . 
Tvr  \xr 

Aug.  21 

Nov.  30, 1850 

1,  38S 

A-'*  • W • AyllctSl/*  - - 

South  Seas 

Dec.  20 

Apr.  1, 1851 

868 

23c 

800 

Indian  Ocean. 

May  19 

Sept.  17, 1851 

69 



Pacific  Oceau. 

Oct.  26 

June  25, 1851 

1 , 72( 

)|  32; 



Indian  Ocean. 

July  21 

Aug,  3, 1851 

601 

280| 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1851 ; Captain  Church 
died  1848. 


New  1846. 

Sent  home  40  barrels  1846. 
Withdrawn  1849. 


Sent  home  12,000  pounds  bone. 


Sold  for  California  1849. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1849;  sent  home 
16,000  pounds  bone. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1849. 


Withdrawn  for  California  1849. 

Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Honolulu,  De- 
cember, 1849;  sent  home  26,765  pounds 
bone. 

Captain  Bishop  came  home  sick  1848 ; sold 
at  San  Francisco  1849,  with  1,800  barrels 
whale ; sent  home  14,000  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  300  sperm,  2,432  pounds  bone. 
Sent  home  99  sperm,  430  whale,  13,500 
bone;  lost  in  Behring’s  Straits  1848  with 
3,500  barrels  oil.  Captain  Winters  died 
on  passage  home. 


Sent  home  140  sperm. 

Sent  homo  2,420  bone 

Third  mate,  John  M.  Austin,  died  at  sea 
July,  1850;  sent  home  75  barrels  sperm. 
Sent  home  9,800  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  65  sperm. 

Sent,  home  46  sperm  and  11,000  pounds 
bone. 

Returned  March  30,  1848 ; captain  sick. 

Lost  at  Cape  de  Yerdes  1847. 

Sold  at  San  Francisco  1851 ; sent  home  81 
sperm. 

Sent  home  52  sperm. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Same  of  vessel. 

« 

Class. 

Cj 

tt 

C3 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1817. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Ship 

29 

Little  

Robert,  Gibbs 

..’.do  .... 

35! 

Munkley 

J.  Dunbar  Sr.  Co.. 

Equator 

Bark 

2fi3 

F.  H.  Mathews 

O.  & G.  O.  Crocker  .... 

. . do  . 

18(1 

Reynolds.... 

Thomas  Rnowles  Sr.  Co 

‘Fftrelon  - 

Ship  

328 

E.  P.  Mosher 

B.  B.  Howard  

Fortune  

Bark 

291 

E.  Wood  bridge 

Gilbert  Hatheway  

Eranncm  

Ship  

348 

E.  Gardner 

J.  Arnold  

pHorgfi 

...  do  ... 

273 

I).  Clark 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

Gideon  Howland 

379 

William  Cash. 

I. Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

(rOlPOTlcla,  __ 

. do  . . 

331 

Brush . . 

George  H nw  land 

Crnod  Return  

do 

37(j 

■ Cook 

H.  Taller  Co. . 

Gov.  Troup 

. . do 

43  ■ 

Coggeshall  

E.  C.  Jones  . 

Harvest 

Bark .... 

2C3 

Thomas  Bailey 

Swift  &.  Allen 

Herald,  2d 

Ship  

303 

Macomber  

T.  & A.  R.  Nve 

Hercules,  2d 

290 

L.  B.  Hubert 

D.  R.  G*eeneJ&  Co 

Hope  2d  . . 

do 

295 

Christian  . 

Hope 

Bark 

180 

S.  Bravton  

William  Watkins 

Huntress 

Shi]» 

391 

Shearman 

Robert  Gibbs 

Iris  

...do  . .. 

31 1 

AYilliam  Weeks 

E.  C.  Jones  

•I’nhn  Cogimshall  

do 

338 

West 

Edward  M.  Robinson 

John  Howland 

do 

377 

Leary  

J.  So  J.  Howland  

John  &.  Edward  __ 

do 

318 

Coggeshall .... 

Wilcox  Richmond 

J ulian 

. do 

Taber 

Hathaway  & Luce 

Junior 

..  do* 

378 

Tinkliam 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Lafayette 

. do 

200 

Lawrence 

Edw.  W.  Howland  . . 

Le  Baron 

Rnrk 

170 

Chadwick  ... 

Lorenzo  Pierce  

Liverpool  

Sh  i p 

300 

Tripp  

Abraham  Barker 

Logan 

do 

302 

Nickerson 

I.  Howland,  -jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Liverpool,  2d 

do 

428 

West 

Thomas  Willcox 

Morea  

. . do 

330 

R.  T.  Wyatt, 

B.  B.  Howard 

Maria  Theresa 

do 

330 

Swift 

T.  & A.  It.  Nye 

Mary 

. do 

287 

T.  J.  Corey 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . . 

Milton 

do 

38, ~ 

Smith 

II.  Taber  & Co 

Marcella 

Bark 

2H 

Worth 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Margaret  Scott 

307 

T, n or . 

R.  French  

Midas 

320 

D.  P.  Eldridge  

J.  B.  Wood  & Co  

Minerva 

40- 

Jason  Seabury 

William  Gifford 

Minerva 

Raik 

195 

Perry 

William  O.  Brownell. . . 

Messenger 

Ship 

29! 

A.  E.  Arthur 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Montpelier . . 

. . do 

3-2(i 

Young  ........ 

•I.  R.  Thornton 

Mocte.zurna  . 

. do 

430 

Tower ...... 

West  & Paine 

Marcia 

. -do 

315 

Ellison 

E.  W.  Howland 

Olympia 

. do 

290 

Woodward 

Ashley  & Philips 

Otranto  . 

Hnrk 

150 

Winslow 

Cranston  Willcox 

Phoenix 

Ship 

423 

McCleave 

Joho  A.  Packer 

Pioneer 

Bark 

231 

Hathaway 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Roscoe 

Ship 

302 

MoCleavft 

Andrew  Robeson 

Rodman 

do  . . 

371 

A llyne 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Roman 

do  . . 

375 

S Wilbur 

E.  C.  Jones 

Roman,  2d 

do 

350 

..  Ubiokmer 

A.  Barker 

Sally  Anne 

do 

312 

J.  R_  Hrookfl  

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

St.  George 

408 

A.  Barker 

Stephania  

315 

J.  Bourne 

T wo  Brothers , 

28e 

Jenney , 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  & X.  W 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

do  

Indian  & N.  W- 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Indian  & N.  W . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
N.  W.  Coast.... 
Pacific  & N.  W. 

Indian  & Pac  . . 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pac.  & N.  W . . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
N.  W.  Coast 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
do  

Soa'-h  Seas 

Coast  Peru 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Ind.  & N.  W . . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  & N.  W ... 

N.  W.  Coast 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic  &.  Ind. 

N.  W.  Coast 

Pac.  & N.  W . . . 
Ind.  & N.  W . . . 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


do  

Pac.  & N.  W . . . 

do 

N.  W.  Coast 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  .. 

do 

- • - do 

N.  W.  Coast  . .. 
Ind.  & Pacific. . 
Pac.  & N.  W . . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  &.  Pacific. . 


Date — 


be 

= 

"a 

CO 

o 


Aug.  2 
Oct.  27 
Sept.  4 
May  4 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  5 
Oct.  4 
Nov.  30 
July  17 
Aug.  25 
Dec.  9 
Aug.  26 

Dec.  4 

Nov.  5 
July  27 

Sept.  1 
Oct.  2G 
Oct.  4 
June  24 
Nov.  20 


c3 

• rH 

u 

c3 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 


June  15, 1849 
June  13,  1851 


mis. 

85 

1,  518 


May  2,1849 


June  6, 1850 
June  29, 185u 
Aug.  1,1853 
Apr.  8, 1850 
Apr.  2, 1851 
Jan.  29,  ls50 
May  8, 1850 

July  18, 1850 

May  6, 1851 


May  8, 1851 
May  9, 1850 
May  8, 1850 
Jan.  2,  1850 
June  10, 1850 


468 


823 

1 

180 
1, 148 

519 

34 

384 

117 


745 
1,  177 
135 
1,541 

423 


© 

c3 

-a 

k 


Bbls. 
1,  114 


2,  430 


817 
3, 133 
43 
2,7  2 
3,  161 

1,  493 

2,471 


64 


c 


Lbs. 
G,  00C 


12,  400 
34,  500 


15,  600 
35,  700 

19,  700 


2,  675  21.  400 


324 

700 


1,300. 
9,  300 


Remarks. 


No  report. 

Bought  from  Warren  1847. 

Condemned  and  sold  at  St.  Catharine’s  1848 
Sent  home  29,000  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Gardner  returned  sick  1846. 

Sent  home  404  whale. 

Captain  Brush  came  home  sick  1850. 

Sent  home  9,979  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  458  barrels  sperm  and  17. COO 
pounds  bone. 

Added  1847 ; second  mate  and  boat’s  crew 
lost  April  22,  1850. 

Lost  off  Navigator’s  Islands,  April  17, 1850 ; 
sent  home  166  sperm. 


Sent  home  11,500  pounds  bone. 


Bought  from  Newport  1847 
left  the  ship  and  went 
sent  to  California  1850; 
haven  1852. 


Captain  West 
to  California; 
sold  to  Fair- 


No  v.  2 
May  25 
June  23 


July  21, 1851 
Dec.  18,  1850 
May  8,1851 


1,  824 
594 
9. 


15 
164 
2,  530 


28,'  90: 


Dec.  15 
Dec.  27 


Mar.  15, 1850 


32 


2,  518  29,  500 


Apr.  28 


June  16 
Nov.  11 
Oct,  3 
Oct,  12 
Nov.  26 


J une  2, 1850 
May  3, 1851 
Apr.  12, 1851 
J one  12, 1850 
Mar.  22, 1851 


69 

146 

27 

40 

117 


2,  062  17,  50 
1,056  9,800 
4,  043 
2,  880  24,  000 
2,  389 


July  21 
Sept.  1 
Apr.  5 
Nov.  20 
Aug.  19 
July  20 
June  9 


Apr.  8, 1850 
July  15, 1851 
Apr.  18, 1850 
May  13,1851 
June  3,1850 
Jan.  13, 1850 


HI 
2,  594 
613 
7( 
16' 
22; 


772  2,000 
10 


2,  540  18,  600 

1,593  

2,  656  16,  801 


July  27 
Oct.  9 
Aug.  16 
July  29 
Aug.  19 
Jan.  17 
Aug.  3 
J une  29 
Oct.  7 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  18 
Oct.  20 
June  3 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  1 


Sept.  8, 1851 
Apr.  18, 1850 
Mar.  25,  1851 
May  11, 1850 
June  21,  1851 
Apr.  30,1849 
May  27, 1831 
Apr.  26, 1851 
June  2, 1851 
May  10,  1851 
Aug.  8,1851 
Apr.  12, 1850 
Sept.  11,1850 
Apr.  5,  1850 
Oct.  22,  1850 
Mar.  31, 1851 


1,010 

3J4 

93 

314 

1,14s 

420 

7 or 

102 
1,  826 
276 
2,  335 
361 
782 
497 
229 
801 


2,  49 >25,  400 


2,  943 
2,  219 
3 

25,  40( 
31,  900 

1,  774 

1,  630 

27,  300 

2*519 

26,’ 600 

52 

2,  812 

34,  500 

742 

2,  422 

13,  500 

1,  191 

6,  800 

903 

Sent  home  67  sperm. 

Captain  Taber  left  at  Honolulu  1850  ; sent 
home  2,318  bone. 

Lost  on  Gallipagos  Islands,  June.  1850;  oil 
(600  sperm  200  whale)  saved  by  Nauli- 
con,  of  Nantucket. 

Added  1846  from  Newport  ; lost  1851; 
sent  home  117  sperm  ; sold  130  sperm  at 
Sydney. 

Sent  home  550  whale,  39,898  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  500  whale,  34,793  pounds  bono. 

Sent  home  82  sperm,  338  'Whale,  37,200 
pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  16,728  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  15,685  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  50  sperm.  20,000  pounds  bone. 
Voyage  broken  up  by  crew  deserting  to 
California;  run  ns  a packet  from  Val- 
paraiso to  San  Francisco;  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia ; sent  home  51  sperm. 

Sent  home  79  sperm. 

Sent  home  10,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  90  sperm. 

Sold  to  go  to  California  1849. 

Sent  home  97  sperm,  19,420  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  90  sperm. 


Sent  home  94  sperm. 

Sent  home  17,026  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  140  sperm,  16,500  pounds  bone 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


Class. 


U) 


n 

Q 

S 

O 


H 


1817. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 
Virginia 


Ship  . . . 


346 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Manter 


Hathaway  & Luce 


"Washington 
Zephyr 


do  . .. 
do 


Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Albion  ... 

Eiie 

Gen.  Scott 
Heroine .. 
Herald  ... 


Ship 

..do 

. .do 

..do 

. .do  ... 


James  Monroe 
London  Packet 


do 

do 


Marcus.... 

Omega 

Popnmnnet 


..do 

. .do 

Bark 


Sarah  Prances. 

Sylph 

William  Botch 


Ship 

. do 

..do 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Cachelot 

Helen 

Lagrange  

Solon 

Willis 


Bark 

Brig  .... 

Bark 

Brig 

Bark 


344  S.  D.  Fisher 

361  Shearman 


J.  Bourne,  jr 
Alex.  Gibbs. 


326 

451 

333 

337 

262 


Hathaway 

Norton 

Fisher 

Thomas  Wall 

Terry 


E.  Sawin 

Nathan  Church. 

L.  C.  Tripp 

N.  Church 

Seth  A.  Mitchell 


424 

335 


Bowman 

Jabez  B.  Howland 


F.  K.  Whitwell.. 
Gibbs  & Jenney 


286 

305 

184 


Osborn . . 
Morey  .. 
Eldriilge 


Lemuel  Tripp 
N.  Church  .... 
I.  F.  Terry.... 


301 

336 

290 


Wood 

Gardner. 

Kempton 


E.  Sawin 

Edmund  Allen  ... 
Fish  & Huttleston 


230 

120 

170 

129 

164 


— Luther. 

Jenney 

Dorniii 

J.  W.  Bol’es. . 
Taber . 


Wilson  Barstow 

B.  L.  Barstow 

E.  Willis  

Samuel  Stnrtevant,  jr . . . 
B.  L.  Barstow 


Westport,  Mass. 


Barclay 

Champion . .. 
l)r.  Franklin 
Leonidas 


Bark 

. .do 

..do  .... 
Brig  .... 


Mattapoisett 

Mexico 

Platina 

President  ... 
Bajah 


..do 

. . do  ... 

Ship 

Bark. . . 
..do 


Nantucket,  Mass. 


Barclay 

Constitution 


Ship  ... 
.do 


167 

209 

171 

128 


King. ... 
Gardner 
Hazard 
Cornell. 


Alex.  H.  Corey ... 
Andrew  Hicks... 

J oh  Davis 

John  L.  Anthony 


150 

130 

266 

t67 

250 


Briggs  . . . 
Macomber 
Gilford... 

Worth 

West 


Freeman  Lawrence 

Gideon  Davis 

Andrew  Hicks 

do 

Henry  Willcox 


301  Eben  Baker 
318  Obed  Bunker 


John  H.  Shaw. .. 
C.  G.  & H.  Collin 


nenry  Clay 

Hero 

Kirkwood . . 


. .do 
. do 
Brig 


385 

313 

201 


Samuel  P.  Skinner 

Sy lvanus  Swain 

Charles  Alley 


Christopher  Wyor 
Joseph  Starbuck.. 
J.  Cook,  jr.,  & Co  . 


Mary... 
Peru  ... 
Planter 


Ship 

Bark 

Ship  .... 


369 

257 

340 


William  B.  Harris 

Consider  Fisher 

Isaac  B.  Hussey 


Edward  Perry 
B.  F.  Gardner  . 
do 


President 

Bambler 

Spartan 

Two  Brothers 

Washington .. 


. . do 

..do  ... 

..do 

Schoonei 

Ship 


293  Joseph  Marshall 

318  James  H.  Haughton . . . 


J.  Starbuck  . . 
F.  C.  Sanford.. 


333 

70 

308 


Crom.  Morselander Daniel  Jones 

Carey J.  Cook,  jr.,  &.  Co 

Stephen  Bailey 


Edgartown,  Mass. 
Almira 


I Ship  .... 


362 


Coffin 


Abm.  Osborne 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 


fcfi 

c 


a 

CO 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Pac.  <fc  X.  W . . 
Ind.  & Pacific. 


Indian  Ocean 
Ind.  & N.  W 
Pacific  Ocean 

. . do 

Indian  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
South  Seas 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Ind.  & Pacific. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 


do 

do  . 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

do 


Atlantic 

Atl.  & Pacific. 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 


do 

do  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Ind.  & Pacific 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 


.do 

.do 

.do 


.do  . . 
.do  . . 
.do  .. 


do 

....  do 


— do 

South  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean 


<5 

> 

H 

H 

a 


Aug.  18 

Oct,  12 
Oct.  21 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  1 
July  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  11 

Oct.  30 
Oct.  11 

Oct.  14 
Jan.  fi 
Nov.  26 

Dec.  22 
July  8 
Sept.  30 


Aug.  4 
J uue  8 
Feb.  5 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  4 


May  27 
•Jan.  22 
June  24 
Nov.  5 

Apr.  15 
Mar.  — 
July  29 
Nov.  18 
Oct.  30 


Oct.  29 
Sept.  5 

Oct.  27 
Apr.  2 
Oct.  19 


Oct.  17 
Aug.  21 
July  5 


Sept.  1 

Dec.  5 

Oct.  6 
Nov.  21 
June  19 

Oct.  30 
July  29 


Aug.  6,1851 

May  28, 1850 
June  1, 1851 


Mar.  27, 1851 
Apr.  11,  1850 
May  8, 1851 
May  28, 1851 


Result  of 


voyage. 


© 

S 

(H 

a. 

co 


Tibls. 

1,589 


o 

& 


Lbls. 

125 


348  1,790 
719  194 


Sept.  1,1850 
July  6,1850 


May  22, 1850 
Aug.  18, 1851 


Sept.  2,1851 
Sept.  30, 1847 
Apr.  6, 1849 
July  29, 1849 
Sept.  29, 1848 


300 

150 

727 


700 

600 


30 

748 


Dec.  31,1848 
Nov.  '7,1848 
Feb.  2, 1849 
May  10, 1850 

Dec.  10,1848 
June  2 1, 1848 
May  28, 1850 
Oct.  — , 1848 
J une  10, 1851 


Oct.  15, 1851 
Apr.  23, 1852 


® 

p 

o 

rP 

<D 


Lbs. 


1,  400 
1,800 


1,900  20,  000 
3,  200  21,001 


1,352 
2,  685 


800 

1,600 


18,  600 


23,  000 


400  4,000 
577  10,  000 


90 

230 

80 

500 


450 

300 
700 
400 

200 

301 
600 

75 

224 


1, 150 

555 


July  7,1851 


Sept.  21, 1851 
Dec.  27, 1850 
July  12,1851 


Dec.  9, 1850 
July  28, 1851 


852 


50 


275 


1,  702  14,  400 


90 


.June  21, 1851 
Nov.  15, 1847 


Mar.  20, 1851 


717 

750 

1,095 


1,  369 
1,837 

868 

50 


30 
150 
5 SO 


20 


Remarks. 


First  mate,  Mr.  Luce,  died  at  Callao,  May, 
1849. 

Sent  home  15,000  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  116  sperm,  22,500  pounds  bone. 
Sent  home  8 casks  sperm. 

Sent  home  434  sperm,  16.000  bone. 

Sent  home27  whale, 25,497  bone;  shipped  oil 
to  London ; sold  at  Honolulu,  March,  1854. 
Sold  at  San  Francisco  1849. 

Condemned  at  Sydney  1850;  refitted  and 
sailed  whaling  from  there. 


Crew  all  deserted  save  one  in  California; 
added  1847,  from  Sippican. 

Added  1847 ; sent  home  1,474  sperm. 
Bought  from  New  Bedford,  1847. 


No  report. 

Added  1847. 

Sent  home  6,414  pounds  bone. 
Sold  to  Westport  1849. 


Sent  home  131  sperm. 

Sailed  from  Fall  River  1847 ; sold  to  West- 
port,  1848. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett 
Added  1847. 


Mr.  Prince,  third  mate,  died  at  sea;  sold 
and  sent  home  about,  50  barrels. 

Condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Sold  50  barrels  sperm. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1847;  built  1843; 
thmlmate  killed  1849 ; Captain  Alley  died 
at  Panama,  and  the  brig  was  sold  there. 

Sold  30  barrels  sperm. 

Sold  60  barrels  blackfish. 

Sent  home  8 casks  sperm  ; Captain  Hussey 
shipped  on  board  brig  Win.  Penn,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  killed  in  a mutiny 
November  6, 1852. 

Got  ashore  on  Gallipagos  Islands  and  came 
home  damaged. 

Sold  125  barrels  sperm;  second  mate  killed 
by  a whale  December,  1847. 

<;  Returned  to  Edgartown,  damaged  in  gale, 

) aud  refitted. 

Returned  in  consequence  of  illness  of  cap- 
tain. 

Condemned  at  Oahu  in  1849. 


1,000;  1,500  18,000 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

« 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S47. 

Edgartown , Mass. — Continued. 

Vineyard 

381 

Conn  . _ 

77onjamin  W nrfh  

V eata  

Tirin'  . 

151 

Mnyhew  

. . do 

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Malta  ........ 

77  ark 

iso 

Thom  ns  77nrrows  _ 

Onrmi  ] <TRft ......... 

458 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

T>elle  Tsle 

Sohoonor 

101 

Cook 

Parker  Cook 

Ofldmns 

El'i  nr 

130 

Nickerson  . 

Samuel  Sop('r  . . . 

Council 

Schoone: 

101. 

Genn 

Howe  &.  Lord 

Edwin 

100 

Nickerson  

R.  L.  Thatcher 

Fairy 

77 ;i  tic 

180 

Cook  

Ebenezer  Cook 

John  Adams _ _ . _ 

110 

Turner 

Tt.  L.  Thatcher 

Louisa 

• 08 

Samuel  Cujk 

Rionzi  

115 

Young  

A.  Cook  

Samuel  Cook 

77rior 

140 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Cl  Washington 

374 

Gibbs 

S.  C.  Gibbs 

Fall  River , Mass. 

T^nnidaa . . 

128 

Cornell 

Nathan  Durfee 

Providence,  R.  I. 

290 

Winslow 

Nathaniel  F.  Potter 

Richmond  

343 

E.  A.  Swift 

Pearce  & Bullock 

Warren , R.  I. 

Bov 

252 

Obed  Luce 

John  R.  Wheaton 

Franklin 

240 

Barton 

Samuel  Barton 

W HITCH 

3s3 

Evans 

Joseph  Smith 

Yarmouth,  Mass. 

March 

90 

Wood 

Silas  Baker 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Antarctic 

Shin 

Tvonncy 

Alibreo . 

37r 

null.. 

I.  & W.  P.  Randall 

Congress 

do 

280 

Taylor 

do 

Coriolauus 

Ship 

208 

Magi  nly 

Charles  Mallory 

Beamier  

Bark. . . 

213 

Ererieton 

do 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Huntsville 

Ship 

523 

Smith 

John  n. Jones  

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert 

Ship 

39s 

Green 

Williams  & Haven 

Atlas  

iSohoonoT 

81 

T,vt  n 

Perkins  & Smith 

Elk.  Warrior 

I5ark 

231 

Babcock  

Williams  & Haven 

Bengal 

Ship 

304 

TTmnpst.cd 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Chas.  Carroll 

412 

T A>n <r  

Perkins  & Smith 

Candace 

310 

- 77ompst,ftd  _ 

Williams  &.  Haven 

Corinthian 

505 

Slate  

Perkins  & Smith 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 
N.  W.  Coast. .. 


North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do 


N.  W.  Coast — 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


N.  W.  Coast 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


do 

N.  W.  Coast 

Atlantic 

N.  W.  Coast  . 
Indian  Ocean 

Crozettes 

do 


South  Pacific. . . 


Indian  and  N.W 
Desolation  laid 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Desolation  Isld. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Desolation  Isld. 


Date — 


be 

a 


a 

CO 


Oct,  30 
Apr.  12 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  2 


Feb.  11 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  13 


Apr.  13 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  17 
Apr.  1 


Nov.  17 


Nov.  5 


Nov.  1G 


July  10 


Dec.  19 


Dec.  22 
Nov.  29 


ce 

> 

'£ 

cb 

o 


May  7, 1850 
Oct.  6, 1848 


Apr.  8, 1850 
Apr.  21, 1850 


Aug.  26, 1847 
Sept,  24, 1847 
July  14, 1847 


May  — , 1848 
Oct.  12,1848 
Oct.  22,1847 
Oct,  25,1847 
Aug.  15,  1847 
May  13,1848 


Mar.  17, 1850 


Feb.  11, 1850 


July  31, 1852 


June  26, 1848 
May  8, 1851 


Oct.  23  Aug.  21, 1847 


29 


Aug.  16 
June  24 
July  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  29 


Sept.  30 


Aug.  3 
Aug,  11 
J uno  2 

June  2 
July  21 
July  13 
Sept.  23 


Apr.  25, 1849 
July  27,  1849 
July  7,1849 
Mar.  29, 1850 


Apr.  21, 1849 


Feb.  15,1850 
May  2, 1849 
Aug.  20,  1849 

Mar.  16, 1850 
June  3,1849 
Apr.  27, 1849 
Juno  26, 1849 


Result  of  voyage. 


© 
ft 
c n 


Bbls. 
2,  000 
300 


90 

60 


30C 

24i 

120 


141 

415 

10C 

IK 

210 

200 


200 


GO 


2or 


900 

16b 


250 


30( 


2 

250 


8( 


If 


o 

© 

"ee 

.ft 

£ 


Bbls. 

150 


3,  000 


60 


10 

10 


2,  800 


3,  400 


300 
2,  789 


30 


© 

ft 

c 

-ft 

© 


Lbs. 


30,  000 


34,  000 


20,  000 


29, 10f 


3,  000 
800 
1,  675 
500 


4,200 


3,  400 
200 
1,600 

2,  300 

3,  600 
2,  100 
3.  700 


30,  00! 
7,  060 
13,  00 
4,  00i 


50,  000 


4,  00C 


25,  000 

21,’ 000 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  95  sperm  ; withdrawn  1848. 


Sailed  again  September  6,  1847,  for  Straits 
Belle  Isle;  returned  July  4,  1848,  with 
90  barrels  sperm. 

Withdrawn  1848 


Lost  100  barrels  whale  in  a heavy  gale  on 
tho  passage  home. 

Sold  to  Westport  1848,  and  returned  to 
that  port. 

Burned  at  sea  Juno  10,  1848.  Crew  landed 
at  St.  Martha  Grande  after  being  10  days 
iu  their  boats  without  provisions,  during 
which  time  two  died  ; sent  home  1,500 
pounds  bone. 

Sold  for  California  1850;  sent  home  99 
sperm,  14,000  bone. 

Captain  Luce  and  5 men  massacred  by 
nativesof  Mackill’s  Island  January,  1851 ; 
sold  to  Bristol  for  Cuba  trade,  1852 ; sold 
to  Boston  1853  ; shipped  oil  to  London. 

Withdrawn  1852. 


Bought  from  Barnstable  1847  ; sailed  again 
October  23,  1847.  and  arrived  at  New 
Bedford  October  21,  1848,  with  30  barrels 
sperm. 

Lost  at  Fayal  September  23, 1847. 


Thomas  White,  second  mate,  died  Septem- 
ber 30, 1849. 


Sent  homo  52  sperm,  18,680  pounds  bone. 
Added  1847. 

Sent  home  9 casks  sperm,  14,500  pounds 
bone.  , , 

Sent  home  1 1.000  pounds  bone. 

Withdrawn  for  California  1849. 

Bought  from  Bristol  1847. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1847. 

New  London , Conn.— Continued. 

T)rorno  

Ship 

30( 

Steele 

T.  Pitch  2d 

Plectra 

34s 

■ Brown 

Friends 

403 

Howard 

"Franklin  ............ 

Schooner 

11!) 

Norie 

Geo.  Ar.  ATary 

Ship 

356 

551 

Middleton. . 

Hibernia 

Smith 

T.  Pitch  2d 

H’y  Thompson 

315 

Holm 

Frink  (4hnw  fin 

7 mil  a ............... 

433 

Miller 

Indian  Chief 

401 

Bailey 

Frink,  (^hp.w  fo  fin 

.Tpffprsnri 

fin 

39G 

Gray 

William  P. Benjamin  ... 

•Tnhn  Elizabeth 

_ flo 

296 

Chappell 

,\  pilins  CfP.s.ir  . 

34! 

Morgan 

Stoddard  & Learned 

Perkins  Ar  Smith 

Lark  

Park 

28s 

Kelley  

Ship 

do 

395 

Hnntley  . 

Williams  & Barnes 

Fork  ins  &.  S m y t fa 

McLellan 

376 

Perkins 

TVfe.rrima.ek  

414 

Dcstin 

Neptune - 

do 

285 

Ilolt 

N.  America __ 

Park 

38S 

Bolles 

do  . 

Pembroke 

do 

199 

Potter 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co.. 
Joseph  Lawrence 

Tenedos 

94  r 

Comstock 

Venice 

do 

35; 

Harris 

Weaver,  Kogers  & Co. . . 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Charles  Phelps  

Ship 

..  d 

362 

Burch 

Charles  P.  Williams 

Eugene 

*297 

Brown 

Alary  &.  Snsan 

392 

Pendleton 

do 

Newbnryport, 

do 

341 

Lester 

Pendleton  A-,  Trnmhnll 

United  States  

do 

244 

Barnum 

John  F.  Trumbull 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

A casta 

Park 

286 

Harlow 

John  Bndd 

A rahella, 

Ship 

71,1  rk 

367 

Ludlow 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Cadmus 

307 

Smith 

Mulford  & Sleight . . 

Concordia 

do 

265 

Hedges 

Thomas  Brown  

Eranklin 

Ship 

T»nrk 

391 

Mercator  Cooper 

Huntting  Cooper 

Gem 

32f 

— ■ Worth 

do 

Illinois 

Ship  ... 

413 

Jaeear 

John  Budd 

Jefferson 

435 

Smith 

T.  Brown 

Levant 

do 

382 

Lowon 

Tiffany  &.  Halsey  

Marcus 

Rnrk 

283 

Babcock 

N.  & G.  Howell 

Ontario 

Ship  ... 

368 

Brown 

S.  As  B.  Huntting  & Co  .. 
N.  & G.  no  well  . .r 

Panama 

4fi." 

Hallock 

Phenix 

do 

314 

Green 

Cook  & Green 

Superior 

Burk 

275 

Boyce 

Post  &.  Sheri  y 

Tuscany 

Ship 

299 

S.  W.  Edwards 

John  Budd 

Greenport,  N.  T. 
Caroline 

Ship  ... 

252 

Babcock . 

Ireland  Wells  & Car- 

Italy 

29° 

Weld  

jientor. 

David  G.  Floyd 

Lucy  Ann 

. . . do  . 

30!) 

Brown 

Wiggins,  Parsons  & Cook 

Ireland,  AYells  & Car- 
penter. 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

Neva 

362 

Itoanoke 

Bark 

252 

Baldwin 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

bii 

. 

6 

ground. 

2 

> 

c 

o 

i 

U 

Jj 

V 

CD 

ct 

£ 

a 

a 

C+H 

O 

«4H 

O 

& 

% 

* 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

N.  W.  Coast  — 

Oct.  9 

May  31, 1850 

1,600 

3,  500 

Indian  and  N.  W 

July  20 

Mar.  23, 1850 

2,  300 

22,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  14 

May  7,  1849 

2,  300 
25 

3,  000 

f^j’fizetfces 

Aug.  24 
Aug.  14 

Au(T. — 1849 

Indian  and  N.W 

Patagonia  

Indian  and  N.W 

Apr.  8, 1850 

130 

2,  250 

16,  000 

Nov.  5 

July  31 

June  16, 1850 

100 

2,  300 

do  

June  23 

Mar.  29, 1850 
Feb.  15,1851 

200 

4,  000 
3, 100 

25,  000 
18,  000 

N.  W.  Coast.... 

Nov.  18 

75 

Indian  and  N.W 

Aug.  19 

Mar.  31. 1849 

2,  700 

27,  000 

. do  

J uly  7 
Aug.  12 

May  7, 1850 
June  13, 1849 

150 

2, 000 
2,  200 

18,  000 
18,  000 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

50 

do 

Oct.  9 

June  16, 1850 

450 

1,700 

14,  000 

Indian  and  N.W 

June  7 

May  8,1851 

83 

3,  732 

28,  500 

Davis  Straits  .. 

Mar.  5 

Oct,  5, 1847 



1,111 

15,  000 

N.W.  Coast... 

Oct.  9 

50 

3,  300 
2,  000 

23,  000 
10,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  21 

Jan.  28, 1850 

100 

Chili  and  N.  W 
Tndi'n  Ocean  . 

Aug.  11 
July  14 
Aug.  12 

Mar.  23, 1849 

70 

2,  600 

26,  000 

Indian  andPac 

June  21, 1850 

16 

1,  500 

3,  000 

Indian  and  N.W 

June  15 

May  13,1849 

50 

2,  600 

18,  000 

do 

Tune  12 

Jan.  13,1850 
Apr.  7,1850 

270 

2,  700 
2,  3C0 

33,  000 

Chili  and  N.  W 

luly  12 

100 

25,  000 

N.W.  Coast.... 

Oct.  23 

Mar.  23,  1850 

40 

3,  200 

45,  000 

Indian  and  N.W 

Sept.  14 

Apr.  18, 1850 

2,  700 

34,  000 

Atlantic  and  In 

Dec.  4 

May  3, 1849 

2,  075 

1,200 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  14 

Aug.  22,1849 

155 

525 

4,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  10 

July  9,1849 

50 

2,  000 

10,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  30 

June  24, 1849 

80 

1,  720 

9.  000 

South  Atlantic. 
N.  W. Coast.... 

Ju'y  13 
July  21 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  29 

July  29 
Oct.  13 

July  9,1849 

350 

600 

5,  500 

do 

Msr.  31, 1850 

May  28, 1850 
Mar.  26, 1851 

60 

2,800 

14,  000 

do  

3,  200 

9,  000 

do 

South  Atlantic. 
N.  W.  Coast  .. . 



3,  500 

8,  000 

.Tnlv  91 

Oct,  11 

Feb.  5, 1850 

3,000 

10,  000 
30,  000 

do 

Sept.  15 
Oct,  22 

Mar.  25, 1850 

3,  800 

do 

May  31, 1849 
May  5,1849 

80 

2,  400 

20,  000 

South  Atlantic 

July  14. 

1,700 

56 

17,  400 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  12 

Apr.  28, 1851 

2,788 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  4 

June  4, 1850 

500 

800 

6,  000 

N.  W.  Coast . .. 
do 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  21 

Apr.  7,1849 
July  8,1849 

200 

120 

2,  400 
2,  280 

30,  000 
22,  000 

do 

Aug.  17 

May  3, 1851 

88 

2,  783 

25,  700 

Aug.  25 

July  12, 1849 

250 

350 

3,  000 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  11,500  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  1,100  whale,  18,500  pounds  bone. 
Sent  home  141  sperm,  18,030  pounds  bone. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1849  ; no  report. 

Sent  home  23,500  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  27,990  hone. 

Sailed  October  21 ; was  damaged  by  a gale 
on  the  26th  and  returned : sailed  again 
18th  November ; sent  home  17,500  pounds 
bone. 

Sent  home  85  sperm. 

Sent  home  7 casks  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York  1847. 

Sent  home  19,350  pounds  bone. 

Brought  845  seal-skins. 

Sent  homo  13,000  bone. 

Lost  1851. 

Sent  home  100  sperm,  9,800  bone 
Sent  home  16,500  pounds  bone. 


Sont  home  15  casks  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1850  ; returned  inconsequent* 
of  the  illness  of  Captain  Harlow;  second 
mate  killed  by  a whalo  December,  1847. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1849. 

Sent  home  4,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  39  sperm. 

Lost  on  coast  of  Brazil  June?,  1850;  had 
3,300  whale ; saved  about  2,300 ; sent 
home  60  sperm. 

Totally  lost  with  her  cargo  near  Suwarrow 
Island  December,  1848;  had  170  sperm, 
2,800  whale,  27,000  bone. 

Sent  home  13,562  pounds  hone;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1850. 

Sent  home  25,193  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  7,500  pounds  bone. 

Condemned  at  Honolulu  November,  1850. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1850. 

Withdrawn  1850;  condemned  at  Valpa- 
raiso 1851. 

Sold  to  Boston  1849. 

Sent  home  22,936  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  96  sperm,  31,750  pounds  bone; 
Captain  Edwards  died  October  29, 1849. 


George  Babcock,  first  mate,  died  Septem- 
ber 18, 1849. 

Sent  home  53  sperm. 

Sent  home  20,290  pounds  bone;  sailed  1849, 
and  was  condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1850. 
Sent  home  32  sperm,  12,000  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessel 8 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S4S.  • 

New  Bedford , Mass. 

A lim  IT  Howland 

Ship 

41*) 

Fisher  

Abm.  Barker 

40( 

A.  It.  Barker 

Abm.  Barker 

Addison 

4'2t 

Lawrenco 

Alexander 

4*2] 

Black 

,T.  A . Parker 

America. ............... 

418 

Adams 

T.  Howland  jr  Po 

A m erica ...... 

Ttnrk 

25" 

Tucker 

P,_  Tnrknr  &.  Hn 

Archer  ... ......... 

Ship 

32*. 

. Smith 

Arnolda 

351 

It.  Wood 

J.  B.  Wood  &.  Co 

Brunswick 

29; 

Johnson 

Barton  B i ok  et  son 

Chandler  Price 

do 

44 1 

Taber 

Pope  Sr  Morgan 

Copia 

do 

315 

Taber . . 

Lemuel  If ol look 

Condor 

349 

J.  Allen 

Pope  it*.  Morgan 

Cornelia 

Tin  rk 

21( 

Dovoll 

L if  nl  lock 

Charleston  Packet 

do 

184 

Lewis  . 

Thomas  If  nowles  it',  Co 

Chili 

291 

Dexter  . 

Rt  R.  Howard 

Cowper 

3 1 

Cole 

do  

Dartmouth 

. do 

331) 

Pierce 

I.  Howland,  jr.  Sc  Co . . . 

Dunbarton 

Rnrlc 

191 

M.  Maybe w. 

I.  B.  Richmond 

Envoy 

39:. 

W.  T.  Walker 

William  C.  Brownell 

Emigrant 

181 

Bartholomew  West . . . 

Russell  Maxfield 

1 

Florida 

33( 

Weeks 

E.  C.  Jones 

Frances  Henrietta  

do 

40". 

Clough  

Samuel  W.  Rodman. ... 

George  and  Susan  . 

35( 

Wight 

George  Howland 

George  Porter 

28." 

Ellis  . 

William  Watkins. 

Geo.  Washington 

T 

212 

— Baker 

Charles  Hitch 

Gratitude 

331 

P.  S.  Wilcox 

Swift  & Allen 

Hector 

380 

Peter  Smith 

William  J.  Rotch 

Henry  Kneelaml 

304 

G.  II.  Clark  

B.  B.  Howard 

Hydaspe 

31. 

Tollman 

J.  B.  Wood  Sc  Co 

India 

301 

Swi  ft  

A.  H.  Howland 

Inga 

ice 

Barnes  . . 

Ingalls  Sc  Lucas 

Isaac  Howland 

39' 

West  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  Sc  Co  . . 

Isabella 

411 

P.rnvlnn 

L.  P.  Ashmead 

James  Allen 

35^ 

Smith 

Gideon  Allen 

Java 

George  Howland 

James 

321 

Porno!  1 

T.  Sc  A.  R.  Nye 

James  Maury 

39: 

Whelden  

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Jeannette 

34( 

I.  B.  Richmond 

John 

308 

Frederick  Parker 

Kutusoff 

415 

J.  Dunbar  Sc  Co 

Lancaster 

385 

T.  A A.  R.  Nye 

London  Packet 

280 

A.  H.  Howland 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

3 

rt 

CD 

o 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Kamschatka. .. 

Aug.  9 

Mar.  19, 1851 

137 

3, 226 

17,  300 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

July  1 

June  11, 1850 

45 

2,  809 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  17 

June  10, 1852 

1,  965 

25 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

May  23 

Mar.  25, 1851 

26 

2,  767 

18,  200 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct.  23 

Apr.  26,1851 

430 

3,  620 

56,  400 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  2 

May  28, 1851 

297 

1,  002 

9,  000 

ilo 

May  17 

May  1, 1852 

2, 133 

do  . 

July  1 

Mar.  12, 1852 

lj  910 

67 

South  Seas 

Nov.  17 

May  9, 1851 

186 

1,  959 

30,  000 

N.  W.  Coast . . . 

July  3 

Jan.  14,1851 

256 

3,682 

21,700 

do 

J uly  3 

June  2, 1852 

125 

585 

8,  706 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

June  23 

May  3,1850 

70 

2,  628 

39,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  11 

July  18, 1850 

920 

do 

Aug.  3 

Dec.  11, 1850 

434 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  31 

Apr.  9,  1852 

No 

oil. 

N.  W.  Coast. . . . 

Nov.  11 

Mar.  22, 1851 

198 

3,  627 

25,  800 

do 

June  1 

Mar.  21, 1851 

3,  047 

25,  406 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  5 

June  24, 1850 

261 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

July  12 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  1 

...  do 

Nov.  7 

Dec.  21. 1850 

990 

550 

3,  000 

N.  W.  Coast 

Aug.  29 

Jan.  17,1851 

304 

2,814 

19,  201 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  26 

May  11,1852 

945 

1,  036 

17,  300 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  29 

... .do  

J nne  21 

June  30,  1851 

923 

South  Seas 

Dec.  5 

May  6,'  1851 

171 

2,  829 

37,  60( 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

2,  278 

...  do  

July  IS) 

May  4, 1851 

2,  626 

29,  001 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  13 

Mar.  17|  1852 

1,  362 

N.  W.  Coast 

Aug.  9 

May  9, 1851 

76 

3,  272 

Indian  Ocean 

N.  W.  Coast. . . 

June  30 

Mar.  26, 1851 

97 

3,  260 

Pacific  Ocean 

Souk  13 

N.W.  Coast... 

Dec.  23 

Feb.  17,1851 

130 

3,  025 

1,600 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  22 

Mar.  6, 1852 

558 

114 

2,100 

do 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  1, 1851 

55 

1,  876 

N.  W.  Coast 

Nov.  1 

June  25, 1851 

85 

1,924 

26,  500 

---  do 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  14,1850 

214 

2,  707 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  28 

Nov.  4,1851 

900 

1,330 

N-  W.  Coast 

J u ly  6 

May  7,1851 

163 

3,  035 

34,  600 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  2 

Mar.  15, 1851 

368 

2, 168 

25,  550 

Remarks. 


Sent  homo  200  barrels  oil  and  6,197  pounds 
bone. 


Captain  Blrck  diod  at  sea  November  25, 
1848.  Sent  home  307  barrels  oil  and  about 
13,500  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  160  sperm. 

Sold  to  Dartmouth  1851. 

Sent  borne  34,283  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Taber  came  home  in  the  Julian 
1851;  sent  home  2,056  whale,  18,700  bono. 


Sent  home  400  whale. 

Sent  home  29,000  pounds  bone. 

Sailed  early  in  season ; went  as  far  as  Per- 
nambuco and  returned;  captain  sick; 
shipped  to  Loudon  from  Hong-Kong  180 
sperm,  11,600  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1848. 

Bought  from  Providence  1847;  built  1826; 
sold  at  San  Francisco  1851;  took  on 
voyage  5,300  whale,  75,000  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Bristol  1848 ; found  in  1849 
bottom  up ; crew  never  heard  from ; sent 
home  20  sperm. 

Sent  home  21,582  pounds  bene. 

Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Mahe  1850; 
oil  (700  sperm)  sent  home.  • 

Enlarged  1848;  built  at  New  Bedford  1832. 

Dropped  anchor  but  four  times  on  voyage. 

Sent  homo  36  sperm. 

Sent  homo  273  sperm,  1,015  whalo,  76,500 
pounds  bono. 

Added  1848;  cutoff  at  Pleasant  Island  De- 
cember, 1852.  Captain  Barnes  and  most 
of  the  crew  murdered  by  the  natives. 
Sold  150  sperm  at  Ilobart  Town. 

Shipped  180  sperm,  600  whale,  to  London, 
from  Hong-Kong.  Sent  home  37,417 
pounds  bone. 

Lost  on  island  of  Chiloe  January  31,  1850; 
Captain  Brayton  died  immediately  after 
the  wreck. 

Sold  100  whale  at  Laliaina;  sent  home  44,000 
bone. 

First  mate,  Nathan  Manter,  killed  by  a 
whalo  December  4,  1850. 

Sent  home  on  the  voyage  500  sperm,  27,000 
pounds  bone. 

Sold  1,600  barrels  whale  at  Bahia,  and  took 
part  load  of  sugar  for  New  York;  sent 
home  450  bone. 

Sent  home  28,407  bone. 

Sailed  early  in  year  under  Captain  Cornell ; 
returned  September  30.  Captain  badly 
injured  by  a man  falling  from  aloft  and 
striking  liim  on  the  back. 

.Lost  at  sea  near  Cape  de  Yerdes  January 
28,  1849;  four  of  the  crew  lost. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


* Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

ISIS. 

New  Bedford , Mass—  Continued. 

Ship 

323 

Gardnar 

.T.  A . Parker  & Son 

Ti.  C.  Richmond 

341 

C.  S.  Norton 

«T.  B.  Wood  O o. . 

Afarfingo . . ...... .... 

420 

Devoll.. 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr  . 

Mobile 

203 

George  B.  Long 

E.  C.  Jones 

Majestic  - .... 

. . . do 

297 

nail  

Thomas  & Dow . . 

Mats  

Bark  . . . 

270 

Borden 

O.  B,.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Matnftnm  

Ship  .... 

300 

Shockley  

J.  B.  Wood  &.  Co  . 

Menkar  

. . . do 

371 

No)  ton  . . 

Philip  Anthony. . 

Mexican 

...  do 

220 

Cudwortlr 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co.. 

Minerva.  Smyth  

...  do 

337 

Childs 

I.  Howland  jr  &.  Co 

Mercury ...... 

340 

W est 

do  

Mansnchnset.ts 

. . . do  

304 

Chase 

O.  & G.  O.  Crocker 

Minerva,  2d 

. . do  . . . . 

291 

O.  Smalley 

T.  Knowles  A Co 

Ki"er  

. . . do 

437 

Gray 

Hathaway  & Luce 

New  Redfnrd 

...  do 

351 

Hamblin 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &.  Co. . 

Nimrod  

...  do 

340 

Sherman 

B.  Ricketsou  

Nye 

...do  .... 

211 

Francis  . . 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Navv 

. . . do 

350 

Norton 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Ohio  

. .do 

383 

Norton 

E.  W.  Howland 

Orozimbo  

. . . do  

588 

Bartlett 

B.  Ricketsou 

Pacific  

. .do  .... 

385 

Hoxie ... 

J.  Perry 

Plonghhoy  _ 

. do  

391 

Phelon 

O.  N.  Swift 

Parachute 

. do  .... 

331 

Fisher 

B.  B.  Howard 

Rhino  

Bark  . .. 

174 

Downs 

E.  C.  Jones 

Sappho  

. . do 

320 

Cushman. 

O.  &.  E.  W.  Seabury. 

Seine 

Ship 

281 

Frederick  Slocum 

R.  French 

Stat  jra 

Bark  . . . 

340 

Coon  

Hathaway  & Luce 

South  Carolina 

Ship  

302 

Corey 

J.  I).  Thompson 

Valparaiso  __  

Bark  . . . 

402 

Cleveland 

Hathaway  & Luce 

William  and  "Eliza 

Ship  

321 

A lien 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

W.  Hamilton  ... ..... .... 

...  do  

4i>3 

II.  Shockley 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Acnshnet  . 

Ship  . . . 

359 

Bradley 

Bradford,  Fuller  A Co. . . 

Adeline  Gibbs 

do  . . 

354 

Weeks 

Gibbs  &.  Jenney  

A id  jiz on  . . 

do 

318 

Dsifcett, 

Nathan  Church 

Brnce  

Bark  . 

148 

Fuller 

M.  O.  Bradford 

Clifford  Wayne  . 

Ship 

305 

Wady 

E.  Sawin 

Hesper 

Bark 

202 

Slocum  

Jenney  &.  Tripp. 

Jos.  Maxwell 

Ship  . 

302 

E.  T.  Howland 

F.  R.  Wliitwell  

Kingston 

do 

312 

Luscontb 

N.  Church 

Lydia 

do 

353 

Worth  

Sheffield  Reed 

Martha  .... 

. do  . 

298 

Skinner  

N.  Church 

Martha,  2d 

. .do  . 

301 

Stewart 

Atkins  Adams 

Phipe  Dolanoye  

. .do  . 

383 

Morse 

Warren  Delano 

Sharon  

..  do  .. 

354 

Hciuney 

Gibbs  & Jenney 

South  Boston 

. do  _ . 

339 

Sowle 

E.  Sawiu 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks  

Ship 

34-2 

Sm  i t.h 

Olivor  C.  Swift 

Ilobomok 

. . .do 

414 

Rnlnnd  II.  .ToiiftS 

Elijah  Swift 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

America 

Brig 

148 

It.  I,.  Barstow 

Annawan  

159 

Taber  . 

Seth  Freeman 

Helen 

. do  . . 

120 

flushing 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Sarah  

Ship 

370 

Joseph  Meigs  

Sarah 

Bark 

171 

Mayhow 

Wilson  Barstow ' 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


do 

N.  W.  Coast. 


Date. 


.Result  of  voyage. 


.S 

*c3 

CG 


Sept.  21 


July  15 
Aug.  1 


N.  W.  Coast — 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Pac.  and  N.  W 

do 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Pac.  and  N.  W 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

— do 

Atlantic 

N.  W.  Coast... 

....do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean 
do 


— do 

do 

— do 

Indian  and  Pac 
Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 

...do 

Indian  & N.  W. 


Nov.  1 
Aug.  27 
July  15 
Sept.  5 
May  31 

Oct.  5 
J une  1 
Aug.  17 

June  26 
June  21 
May  27 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  11 
Aug.  10 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  11 
J une 16 

June  8 
July  16 
July  21 
June  6 
Nov.  28 
Aug.  22 
June  27 
Nov.  26 
June  17 


a 

• rH 

5 

a 


Mar.  26, 1851 
May  16, 1851 


Apr.  25, 1851 
Mar.  16, 1852 
Apr.  24, 1850 
May  8,1851 


Apr.  18, 1852 
Sept.  1, 1852 
Nov.  1, 1851 


Apr. 

June 

Sept. 

July 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


22. 1851 
8, 1852 

2. 1850 
1,  1851 

7. 1850 

21.1851 

31. 1851 

22. 1851 


July  22, 1852 


Mar.  30, 1851 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

June 

Oct. 

Feb. 


17. 1852 
15,  1850 

17. 1853 
17,  1851 
10,  1852 

4,  1852 
20, 1850 


o 

a 

f-i 

<D 

A 

m 


9 

<D 

a 

£ 


Bbls. 


775 

158 


55 

912 

293 


639 
1,  350 
673 

914 

1,687 

506 

46 

1,315 


Bbls. 

1,853 


© 

£3 

O 

© 

— 

£ 


Lbs. 


1,  814  26,  400 
4,  080 


30,  400 


2,  618 
61 
1,974 
2,  320  32,  900 


73 

70 


2,100 


1,  562  18,  000 
310 
246 

2,  579 
12 


217 

2,  903 

29,  900 

184 

2,  908 

96 

4,  199 

367 

3 

400 

2,  571 

31,  400 

1,077 

860 

69 

1,971 

19,  000 

1,948 

34 

105 

1,  351 

8, 100 

1,218 

53 

1,  461 

23 



197 

3, 1770 

31,  000 

Remarks. 


First  mate,  Mr.  McNulty,  drowned  at  Ta- 
hiti August,  1850.  Shipped  800  sperm  to 
London  from  Hobart  Town.  Lost. 

Sent  home  120  whale. 

Sent  home  150  sperm,  290  whale,  15,480 
pounds  bone. 

Lost  at  sea  September  23,  1848;  Captain 
Long,  first  mate,  and  eight  men,  washed 
overboard  and  drowned. 

Sent  home  400  whale,  18,256  pounds  bone. 


Bought  from  New  Tork  1848;  lost  in  Arc- 
tic 1851.  Sent  home  55  sperm. 


Fourth  mate,  William  Henson,  killed  by  a 
whale  August  28,  1848. 

Captain  Gray  left  ship  1851,  sick. 

Sent  home  70  sperm. 

Sent  home  250  sperm,  33,000  pounds  bone. 
Sent  home  214  sperm. 

Sent  home  20,880  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  275  whale,  22,736  pounds  bone. 
Sold  600  whale  at  Lahaina ; sent  home  22,590 
bone. 

Sold  140  sperm  at  Maui. 

Lost  near  Tombez  1849;  saved  200  barrels 
of  oil. 

Sent  home  59  sperm. 

Sold  180  sperm  at  Valparaiso.  No  report. 
Bought  from  Salem  1848. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

New  Zealand  . 
Pacific  Ocean . 
Indian  Ocean  . 

South  Seas 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 

P.O.  &N.W 
Pacific  Ocean 
Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
do 


P.O.&N.W... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  and  Pac. 


Atlantic  

do 

do 

Pac.  and  N.  W . 
Atlantic 


Aug.  31 

Nov.  16 
Aug.  19 
May  20 
Jan.  4 
Nov.  6 
June  27 
Doc.  16 

Aug.  16 
Nov.  27 
May  25 
June  28 
July  25 

Sept.  5 


Oct  25 


July  16, 1853 
June  10,  1852 
May  14,1851 
May  19, 1851 
.June  26, 1853 
Apr.  2,1852 
Dec.  4, 1848 

July  1, 1851 
Sept.  11, 1852 
Sept.  8, 1851 
May  25,  1852 
July  31, 1852 

Jan.  28, 1851 


Apr.  5, 1851 


Aug.  12  Apr.  28, 1853 


May  8 Sept.  2,1849 
Oct  - Jan.  27,1850 
May  13  Sept.  9,1848 
Aug.  15  ( Mar.  21, 1851 
Oct?  9,  July  2,1850 


2, 107 
991 
498 
1,439 
333 
1,098 
30 

875 

1,347 

1,552 

518 

1,431 

300 


207 


1, 190 

18,  800 

230 

4,  300 

2,  600 

2,  GOO 
l 

604 

11,  000 

1 

7,  400 

; 150 

2,600 
I 50 

15,  000 
1 

Lost  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  August  16, 
1851.  Had  1,300  whale ; saved  250. 

A.  N.  Briggs,  first  mate,  died  J une,  1849. 


Returned  in  consequence  of  sickness  of 
captain.  Sold  1850. 


Built  1848.  . 

Captain  Bonney  came  home  sick  1850. 
home  100  sperm. 


Sent 


Mr.  Slater,  second  mate,  lost  overboard 
August,  1849.  Sent  home  14,300  bone. 
Captain  Jones  died  1850.  Sent  home  75 
sperm. 


The  50  barrels  were  humpback. 
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Table  showing  the  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  'vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

a* 

1848. 

Westport,  Mass. 

Cat  boxwood  _ 

Brif 

lge 

Stanton  

Thomas  W.  Ma.ybew 

.T fin  et,  

Bark. . 

194 

Hosmer 

Henry  Wilcox 

Harbinger 

Ship  .... 

29-.: 

Fisher 

Alexander  H.  Corey 

Mbtiwi 

Brio-  . 

131 

Whites  

Henry  Willcox 

Th.  Winslow 

. do  . . 

120 

Mayhow 

Thomas  W.  Mayhow  . 

Theo.  Chase 

Bark 

ICt 

Macomber 

IT,  Willcox 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Catawba 

Shi  p 

335 

Obed  Swain,  2d 

C.  G.  Sc  H.  Coffin 

Charles  Carroll 

370 

Josiah  C.  Long 

W.  C.  Swain 

Christopher  Mitchell 

387 

Thomas  Sullivan 

C.  Mitchell  & Co 

Daniel  Webster 

33fi 

Henry  C.  Bunker 

Benjamin  Coffin  

Empire  

40  i 

William  TTpham 

G.  Sc  M.  Starbuck  Sc  Co. . 

Harvest. 

360 

William  H.  Tice 

Rand  Sc  Paddock 

Henry 

346 

Benjamin  A.  Coleman 

Perry  & Gardner  

Laura 

Sohoonox 

Pratt 

Lexington 

Ship 

390 

David  Bunker,  2d 

Field  Sc  Sanford 

Massachusetts 

do 

360 

Seth  Nickerson,  jr  ... 

Zenas  Adams . . 

Nauticon 

372 

nhnxhm  A . Vendor  .... 

G.  Sc  M.  Starbuck  Sc  Co. . 

Norman 

338 

John  .T.  (Gardner 

do 

Peruvian 

334 

C-enrnre  B.  Folger 

Frederick  Arthur 

Pbcenix 

323 

Perry  Winslow 

Thomas  Macy.  

Quito 

“Brin* 

140 

.Tobn  C.  Brock  

J.  Cook,  jr.,  Sc  Co 

Richard  Mitchell 

Ship 

3~( 

■Robert.  McOleave  .... 

Field  Sc  Sanford 

Sophia  

Sohoonoi 

170 

William  Baldwin 

J.  Cook,  jr.,  & Co 

Zenas  Coffin 

Ship 

33f 

Charles  G.  Arthur 

C.  G.  Sc  H.  Coffin 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Belle  Isle 

SobooTioi 

104 

Cook 

Parker  Cook 

Cadmus 

131 

Soper  

Samuel  Soper 

John  Adams 

JJl  J t->  * * - 

110 

Freeman 

R.  L.  Thatcher 

Louisa 

9fc 

Voiinp*  . . 

Samuel  Cook 

Medford 

105 

Dver  

Parker  Cook 

Rienzi 

11; 

A. Cook 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Alfred  Tyler 

225 

Alex.  P.  Weeks 

Champion 

309 

Codd  . 

Benjamin  Worth 

Mary  *. . . 

343 

Orop-kfir 

Ab’m  Osborne 

Pavillion 

120 

A d n m « 

Calvin  C.  Adams 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

- - - 

Sol  Saltus 

31C 

Nathan  Dnrfeo... :...... 

Chilmark,  Mass. 

Itodman 

83 

Warren,  R.  I. 

I)romo 

261 

Charles  T.  Child  

Franklin 

240 

Samuel  Bartou 

Hector 

oor 

Cutler 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Lafayette  

341 

Coffin  & Gardner 

Luminary 

43*2 

Joseph  Smith  

Millinoket 

180 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Niantic 

452 

Bnrr  Sc.  Smith  
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
do 

Atlantic 

do 

do 


Dclt)€/~ * 

bJO 

3 

rc3 

> 

r— « 

•r—i 

a 

cn 

c3 

<4H 

O 

O 

Apr.  3 
Nov.  7 
May  15 

Oct.  28 
June  4 
Aug.  2 


Sept.  1, 1850 
Dec.  31,1851 
July  25, 1851 

June  30, 1850 
Apr.  1, 1849 
June  22, 1849 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

o 

a 

a5 

a, 

ce 


o 

6 

'3 

-a 

£ 


Bbls. 

600 

475 

1,000 

250 

170 

800 


® 

H 

C 

O 

-S 


Bbls.  Lbs 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  394  sperm. 

Sold  150  sperm  at  Lahaina. 

Third  mate,  Peleg  M.  Brownell,  drowned 
August,  1850. 

Sold  150  whale  at  Bahia. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

do 


do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Apr.  24 
Dec.  2 

Dec.  11 
May  19 
Jan.  2 
Oct.  27 

July  15 


do 

do 

— do 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  16 
Sept.  12 


Aug.  8 
July  16 
Nov.  7 
May  10 


Aug.  31 
June  15 

Nov.  9 


June  16, 1852 
Dec.  29,1852 

— , 1852 


May  17, 1852 
June  7,1852 
Mar.  20, 1853 

Aug.  10, 1853 
Sept.  3,1848 
Jan.  22,1853 
Apr.  22, 1851 
Mar.  27, 1853 


Aug.  10, 1852 
Feb.  3, 1853 


1,415 

1,  050 

2,  023 
230 

1,847 

1,446 

900 

40 

743 

97 

1, 100 


29 

93 


660 


2,  500 


534 
1, 158 


Aug.  31, 1852 


July  12,1853 


1,745 


478 


2291 

2,  412^38,  000 
145  1,400 


70 

10 


53 


11 


Sold  35  sperm,  200  whale.  Sold  in  Califor- 
nia 1853. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Captain  Bunker  came  home  sick. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Sailed  September  23 ; returned  dismasted. 
Sold  150  sperm,  50  whale. 


Sent  home  3,400  pounds  bone. 

Sold  200  barrels  whale;  sent  home  3,200 
pounds  bone.  Built  1848  at  Mattapoisett ; 
sold  to  New  Bedford  1853. 

Went  to  California — voyage  broken  up. 

Sold  30  barrels  sperm,  40  blackfisb. 

Added  1848  from  Sippican.  Sent  home 
some  sperm-oil ; went,  to  California  and 
was  sold. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1853. 

Sent  home  somo  oil,  and  was  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mar.  — 
Fob.  17 
Apr.  10 
Mar.  7 
May  12 
Apr.  12 


Aug.  27, 1848 
Sept.  15, 1848 
Aug.  4, 1848 
Sept.  27, 1848 
Oct.  19,1848 
Sept.  29, 1848 


380 

200 

270 

180 

280 

280 


10 

10 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Pac.  & N.  W . . . 

— do 

Atlantic 


Nov.  27 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  3 
May  23 


May  7,1853 
Apr.  25, 1851 
Nov.  8, 1351  1, 


300 

100 

915 


1,200  1,000 

2.  600  25,  000 


Sent  home  67  sperm,  86  whale,  800  bone. 
Sent  home  6,660  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  68  sperm ; condemned  at  Ber- 
mudas 1853. 


Indian  Ocean  . . Sept.  9 


Atlantic . 


May  4 


Sept.  4, 1849 


60 


30 


Took  600  barrels  sperm  and  whale;  was 
condemned  at  Sydney  August,  1850;  aft- 
erward went  whaling  from  there;  finally 
lost  on  the  Feejee  Islands  1852. 

Withdrawn  for  California  1849. 


Indian  Ocean  . . Oct.  11 
Pacitie  Ocean  . . Dec.  22 


Indian  Ocean  . . May  3 
Pacific  Ocean  . . Dec.  9 


N.  W.  Coast 


Sept.  30 


Indian  Ocean  . . Dec.  9 
N.  W.  Coast Sept.  16 


Aug.  29, 1853 
June  10, 1852 


615 

632 


120 


Apr.  22, 1850 
May  3, 1852 

May  17, 1852 

Jan.  27,1852 


1,000 

947 


93 


2,  254 


5,  600 


862 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1852;  sent  homo  300 
sperm. 

Sent  homo  91  sperm. 

Sold  to  Now  Bedford  1352 ; repaired  and  re- 
named Gazelle. 

Withdrawn  for  merchant  service  18o2; 
sold  to  Providence  1853. 

Added  1848. 

Bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1847  ; sold  at  San 
Francisco  1849. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Kamo  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S4S. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Margaret 

Ship 

37'; 

Fales 

tT.  S.  TVTvnvroo 

Wm.  Lee 

311 

Lee 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Preble 

Ship 

323 

Lamphier 

Androws  Brood 

Somerset,  Mass. 

Pilgrim 

Bark 

13*. 

Clark 

Georri'o  R Hood 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Hellespont 

Ship 

341 

Manwarring  . . . 

T.  & W.  P.  Band  nil 

Hudson  . . 

...  do 

30r 

Clift 

Geo.  W.  Asliley  A-.  Co 

Meteor . . 

...  do 

32: 

Kenney  . . 

T.  &.  W.  I3.  Randall 

Robin  Hood  

...  do 

39: 

Baker 

Charles  Mallory 

Romulus 

...  do 

3G.* 

C.  Hull 

do 

Shepherdess  . 

. . . do  

274 

Benjamin 

I.  &.  W.  P.  Randall  . 

Washington 

Schooner 

Ifit 

Oat 

G.  W.  Ashley  &.  Co.. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Cabinet 

Ship  . . . 

3or 

Hathaway  . 

John  F.  Trumbull 

Cavalier 

Bark. . . . 

29: 

Barber  

Charles  P.  W illiarns  .... 

Mercury 

Ship  . . . 

30: 

Pendleton 

F.  Pendleton 

Prudent 

Bark 

398 

Nash 

C.  P.  Williams 

Tiger  

Ship  .... 

311 

Brewster 

J.  F.  Trumbull 

Cold  Spring,  Conn. 

N.  P.  Tallmadgo 

Ship  . 

37( 

Mulford 

John  H.  Jones 

Splendid 

do 

47. 

Fordliam  

do 

Tuscarora 

. do  . . 

379 

Leek 

do 

Greenport,  N.  T. 

Delta 

Ship 

314 

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 

penter. 

Nile 

402 

Philip  1st 

. do  . _ 

29: 

Woodruff  v 

Washington 

. . . do  . . 

23< 

V 

Wiggins  & Parsons 

New  London,  Conn. 

Beni.  Morgan 

SI  lip 

407 

Chappel 

Perkins  & Smith 

Brooklyn 

do 

3G0 

Jeff  ey  ... 

do 

Clematis 

311 

Bellows 

Wrlliatns  & Barnes 

Columbus 

Brin 

15( 

Andrnwa 

do 1 

Catharine 

. . do 

3H4 

Green 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Dover 

430 

.1  effroy  ........ 

Benjamin  F.  Brown  

Exile 

87 

Rut  lor 

E.  V\  Stoddard 

Gen.  Williams 

Ship 

4 4 C 

Forsyth  

Williams  & Barnes 

Garland 

Schooner 

Gen.  Scott  

Bark 

300 

Harris 

Weaver,  Rogers  & Co. . . 

Isaac  Hicks 

Sii  i p 

402 

Bice 

Minor,  Lawrence  & Co. . 

Montezuma 

. . do  . . . 

424 

Benjamin 

Williams  & Barnes  ..... 

New  England 

. . . do  . . . 

368 

Wilcox 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co.. 

reruvian 

do  . 

Thrown 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Superior 

40C 

Sloan  . 

B.  F.  Brown 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Columbia 

Hark  . 

285 

Swoon  oy 

John  Rudd 

Eliz.  Frith 

Winfprn 

Post  &■  Sherry 

Henry 

333 

Huntting  Cooper 

Nimrod 

Bark 

280 

Huntting 

Charles  T.  Dering 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  & N.  W 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Kamschatka  - . 
Falkland  Islds 
N.  W.  Coast. . . 
do 


do 

do 

Falkland  Islds 


Date— 


tc 

s 


c3 

OQ 


N.  W.  Coast  ... 

do 

do 

Chili  & N.  W .. 
N.  W.  Coast 


N.  W.  Coast. . . 

do 

Indian  & Pacific 


N.  W.  Coast 

...  do 


June  17 


Mar.  22 


Sept.  2G 


Aug.  7 


Sept.  G 
Nov.  3 
Apr.  22 
Oct.  6 


Aug.  27 
Aiig.  1 
Nov.  3 


Aug.  !) 
Oct.  7 
July  21 

June  6 
Juno  29 


Sept.  26 
Oct,  28 
Aug.  3 


Oct.  — 

Sept.  — 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  — 


Chili  &N.W  .. 

do 

N.  W.  Coast.... 
Atl.  & Ind  . . . 


Ind.  &N.  W ... 
Chili  & N.  W .. 
Desolation  Isld 
N.  W.  Coast  — 


Ind.  & N.  W . . . 
Chili  & N.  W . . 
S.  A.  & N.  W .. 
Ind.  & N.  W . . 
Desolation  Isld 
Ind.  &N.W  ... 


N.  W.  Coast  . . 

do 

— do 

South  Atlantic 


C3 

£ 

'E 

ri 

v< 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

Jh 

o> 

a. 

m 


Bbls. 


Nov.  10, 1851 


Apr.  26, 1851 


May  3, 1849 


Apr.  8, 1851 
Feb.  26, 1852 
Apr.  28, 1851 
Mar.  10, 1349 


Jan.  19,1851 
Jan.  28, 1851 
Feb.  26,1852 


J uly  26 
July  10 
Oct.  5 
July  6 

Aug.  10 
July  5 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  1 


May 

Apr. 


2. 1851 

1. 1851 


June  3, 1850 
May  7,1851 


Mar.  26, 1851 
Mar.  15, 1851 


July  5 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  14 
May  21 


Oct.  12 
July  13 
July  10 
Sept.  5 


June  3,1851 

Mar.  22, 1851 
Mar.  27, 1851 
May  12, 1851 


Apr.  8, 1851 
May  7,1851 
Mar.  21, 1851 


Mar.  28, 1850 
Mar.  23, 1851 
July  3,1852 
May  17, 1851 


Mar.  22, 1851 
May  8, 1851 
Feb.  17, 1850 
Fob.  12,1851 
Aug.  8, 1850 
Apr.  4, 1851 


May  17, 1851 
May  13, 1850 
Sept.  13, 1850 
Sept.  2,1850 


1, 117 


120 


140 


20 


800 


10 


143 

250 


40 

41 


267 


110 

17 


28 


75 


250 

50 


o 

a 

o 

a: 

A 

-q 


Remarks. 


Bbls. 


130 


2, 600 


Lbs. 


25, 000 


2.  760 
2,  382 
2,  553 


15,  000 
18,  000 
24,  700 


3,200 
2,  300 
10 


2,  444 
2,  400 


12,  000 


21,700 
15,  000 


2,  000 

2,  629 


2,  700 

3,  400 


1, 334 

3,  000 
2,  200 
1,636 


30,  000 

21,  000 


38,  000 


5,  800 


22,  COO 

22, 00 


283 


35 

400 


71 


95 

190 

120 


3,  325 
3,440 
2,400 
350 

2,  300 

3,  550 
260 

3,  314 


8,  300 


17,  000 


25,  000 


2,  800 
3,  700 
3,  000 
3, 150 
2,  900 
1,  787 


2,  237 
2,  700 
210 
1,050 


22,  000 

34,  000 


20,  000 
6,  000 
29,  700 


14,  500 
35,  000 
3,  000 
3,  000 


Added  1848  from  Now  Bedford ; lost  on  So- 
ciety Islands  February  27,  1850;  had 
2,400  whale;  two  of  the  crew  lost;  oil, 
about  1,800  barrels,  sent  home. 


Sold  for  California  1849. 


Bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1848. 

The  Robin  Hood  took  her  oil  from  the 
wreck  of  the  freight-ship  Carmelita,  and 
was  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  but  sprung 
a leak  and  returned. 

Sent  home  17,500  pounds  bone. 

Added  1848. 


Burned  at  Honolulu,  with  about  1,200  bar- 
rels of  oil,  November,  1849. 

Sent  home  17,000  pounds  bone. 


Built  1836. 

Condemned  at  Sydney  March,  1851 ; had 
2,000  whale  ; shipped  it  to  London. 


Sent  home  22,656  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  3.000  pounds  bone;  sold  to  Sag 
Harbor  1851. 

Sent  home  32  sperm. 

Sent  home  135  sperm. 

Sent  homo  13,600  pounds  bone. 

Mate  died  1850;  condemned  at  Johanna 
September,  1850. 


Sent  home  335  sperm,  32,000  bone. 
Garland  lost  on  Desolation  1848. 


Added  1848 ; sent  homo  43  sperm. 
1,300  barrels  were  elephant. 


Sent  homo  160  sperm ; withdrawn  1850. 
Sold  for  California  1850. 

Sent  home  100  sperm,  5,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

fcJJ 

CS 

n 

s 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

184S. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  T. — Continued. 

Tlnrk 

273 

(Tlover 

Charles  T.  Derin" 

Ontario  ‘2d __ 

Ship  . 

480 

Paine . _ 

Post  & Sherrv  -- 

W aahi  n cr  inn 

do 

340 

Drrikfi _ 

Hunt  ting  Cooper 

Win.  Tell 

370 

Taber 

Thomas  Brown 

New  Suffolk. 

Gentleman 

Bark 

227 

Ira  B.  Tuthill 

1849. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Arabella ....... 

Ship 

307 

W m,  Mayfield 

Chas.  It.  Tucker  & Co. . . 

False  na 

fin 

301 

Dexter 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Fen  j.  Tnc.ker _ 

fin 

349 

Wood 

C.  It.  Tucker  & Co 

Brandt 

fin 

310 

Honeywell  .... 

Alexander  Gibbs  . 

Callao 

do 

321 

Sisson 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

California 

tin  _ 

306 

Adams . ....... 

I.  Howland,  i r., &Co... 

Caroline 

fin 

304 

PI  ask  fit, t,  

William  Gifiord 

Chaxles  Drew 

do 

344 

flnroy  

Canton  Packet  

fin 

274 

Howland 

I.  II.  Bartlett  & Son  

C.  W.  Morgan 

fin  . . 

35  i 

Sampson  

Edward  M.  Robinson  .. 

Charles 

290 

Manchester  . . . 

Lemuel  Kolloek  

Chase 

73a, rlc . _ 

153 

Ricketson 

Barton  Ricketson 

Cicero 

Ship 

252 

Fox  .. 

Lemuel  Kolloek 

Cortes 

38° 

Cromwell 

George  Howland 

Cherokee 

Baik 

201 

Cleveland 

Hathaway  & Luco 

Con gross 

339 

"Mon  flail 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Desdemona 

. do  . ' 

295 

John  A.  Beckerman. . 

T.&  A.R.Nve 

Edward 

274 

Luce 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Emma  C.  .Tones 

347 

Charles  Little 

E.  C.  lones 

Emily  Morgan _ . 

fin 

306 

Ewer 

William  J.  Rotch 

Enterprise 

291 

Swift 

Charles  Hitch  

Euphrates  . 

3(55 

Crosby 

E.  W.  Howland 

Eagle 

330 

Potter  

J.  Pen  v 

Exchange  . 

180 

Hazard 

Tims.  Knowles  & Co  — 

Falcon 

273 

Smith  

do 

Formosa  . . 

■ir>o 

Swift 

O.  N.  Swift 

Franklin 

273 

I ni.ko 

John  P.  West  

Fa  hi  ns 

Ship 

432 

Pelop  S.  Win  it 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Garland 

fin 

243 

John  N.  Smith 

Rodney  Fienck 

ITerald 

fin 

274 

Stevens  

E.  W.  Howland 

Hercules 

do 

335 

Fisher  

J.  Perry 

IlfiOlil  .......  ......  ..........  .....  ... 

Bark. . . 

207 

Besse  

I'.  Knowles  & Co 

Hibernia  ..... 

327 

7 Ink  or  

Robert  Gibbs 

Honqua 

fin 

33<4 

. 7»rnwn 

Alex.  Gibbs 

J.  E.  Donnell 

373 

7$ormnt  t 

Swift  & Allen 

Lewis  

Ship 

306 

niomont 

I.  II.  Bartlett  & Son 

Mary  Frazier 

fin 

2fif 

1 Tneert  v 

A.  II.  Howland 

Maria 

Fa  rk 

202 

Movers  

Sam’l  W.  Rodman 

Milo 

Ship 

39s 

E.  C.  Jones 

Montezuma 

IIjit  k 

1 95 

James  Slocum 

Mount  Vernon  . 

Ship 

352 

Willis 

D.  It.  Greene  & Co 

461 


HISTORY  OF  TnE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 
sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Sonth  Atlantic. 
N.  W.  Coast  .. 
Chili  & N.  W .. 
N.  W.  Coast 


Date — 


u 

B 


rt 

02 

tt-i 

o 


a 

u- 

O 


Sept.  12 
Aug.  7 
June  3 
Sept.  1 


Aug.  8 


May  13, 1850 
Apr.  30, 1850 
May  3, 1850 
Mar.  30, 1851 


Nov.  12, 1849 


Result  of  voyage 


ft 

m 


mis. 

40 

30 

60 

80 


300 


? 

6 

'rt 

-B 


mis. 

1,  245 

2,  700 
2,  000 
2,  720 


300 


® 

a 

c 

ft 

<v 

ft 


Lbs. 
6, 000 
30,  000 
•JO,  000 
25,  000 


2,  500 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  5,000  pounds  bone. 


Japan  Sea 


Dec.  30 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

N.  W.  Coast 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
North  Pacific .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Sept.  1 
July  18 
Nov.  20 
Oct.  16 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  1 


North  Pacific . . 


Nov.  17 


New  Zealand  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

...  do 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 


Dec.  28 
June  5 
July  25 
Apr.  18 
Sept.  13 


Pacific  Ocean. 

South  Seas 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


July  29 
July  24 
May  27 
Aug.  1 1 
June  30 
Oct.  30 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

Japan  Sea 

Pacific  Ocean. 

— do 

Atlantic  


Oct.  23 
Oct.  4 
July  25 
June  5 
June  12 


Indian  Ocean  . 

Japan  

Pacific  Ocean. 

Japan  

Pacific  Ocean. 


Oct.  5 
Sept.  1 
Nov.  27 
June  16 
Jane  19 


...  do 

do 

Atlantic  &,  Pac 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 


May  15 
Oct.  3 
May  29 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  8 


do  

New  Zealand  .. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


June  19 
May  15 
Oct,  31 
Nov.  5 


do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. . 


Aug.  16 
Dec.  28 
Sept.  5 


June  23, 1853 
June  1, 1851 
Sept.  12, 1852 
May  16,1852 
Mar.  15, 1851 
Apr.  16, 1852 


1,509 

170 

1,088 

649 

47 

75 


6 

2,  339 
141 
1,577 
2,  995 
1,800 


July  4,1853 
May  27, 1853 
May  8, 1853 


135  1,584 

1, 121 

840  716 


Apr.  20,1853 


291 


Mar.  15, 1851 
June  19, 1851 
June  16, 1851 
July  29, 1852 
June  20, 1853 
June  22, 1852 


91 

68 

1,  002 
1,  766 
900 
608 


2,  737 
1,908 
1,  149 


1,  583 


Apr.  13, 1854 
Apr.  22, 1851 
Mar.  21,1851 
J uly  1,  1853 
Apr.  29, 1850 


1,892 

69 


2, 107 
2,  757 


1,700 


Apr.  30, 1852 


44 


2,  327 


May  30, 1853 
Feb.  14,1851 
Sept.  4, 1853 


802  51 

57  2,613 
73 


July  31,1852 
July  3,1853 
Dec.  6, 1852 
Apr.  5, 1853 


1,  305 
242 
1,  006 
329 


12 
1,74 
10 
1,  450 


May  28, 1851 
Jan.  7, 1853 
Apr.  29, 1853 
Aug.  15,1852 


193 

1,263 

177 

330 


2,  492 

2,'  289 
8 


July  20, 1851 
Aug.  24, 1851 
May  18, 1852 


331  2,826 

796  

276  1,756 


1,  20( 


44,  50( 
16,  006 


21,  00C 


14,  40C 


44,  00C 
260 
9,  006 


3,  40C 


13,  806 
40,  300 


20 


38* 806 


28,  80( 
*5,40( 


41,  £06 
1 8,"  506 


4,600 


Bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1849 ; sailed  Oc- 
tober 17;  returned  December  6,  leakin 
2,000  strokes  in  24  hours  ; lost  in  ice  nea 
East  Cape  1851. 

Sent  home  about  20,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  100  whale. 

Sold  150  sperm,  300  whale ; sent  home 
30,298  bone. 

Lost  at  Honolulu  October  22,  1850 ; had 
1,300  whale,  10,000  pounds  bone;  saved 
600  barrels  whale ; sent  homo  11,600  bone. 

Seut  home  134  sperm,  282  whale,  1 1 ,830  bone. 

Sold  240  whale  at  Valparaiso. 

Lost  1851 ; sent  homo  160  sperm. 

Captain  Fox  came  homo  sick  1852  ; Captain 
Churchill  died  at  Honolulu  October  30, 
1852;  shipped  440  sperm,  60  whale,  1,000 
bono  to  London  from  Hobart  Town ; 
sent  homo  198  whale,  4,898  bone. 

Sent  homo  8,800  bone. 

Sent  homo  20,700  bone. 

Sent  homo  100  sperm. 

Sent  homo  126  sperm. 

Sent  home  CO  sperm. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1849 ; sent  homo  70 
sperm,  9,000  pounds  bone. 


Sent  homo  26  sperm  ; 10,000  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Hazard  died  at  St.  Thomas  April, 
1850.  No  oil. 

Sent  homo  40  sperm,  200  whalo,  40,000  hone. 
Lost  near  Woosung  February  15,  1850. 


Voyage  abandoned;  went  into  California 
trade  temporarily. 

Sent  home  169  sperm. 

Sent  homo  194  sperm,  120  whalo,  3,471  bone. 
Added  1848 ; sent  homo  220  sperm. 

Sent  homo  31,000  hone. 

Lost  in  Arctic  July,  1851,  near  Cape  Oliver ; 
had  2,700  barrels  of  oil  ; saved  1,100. 


Seized  by  natives  of  Johanna  Islands; 
Captain  Movers  imprisoned;  afterward 
released. 

Sent  home  32,400  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1848  ,•  sent  home 
999  whale,  36,533  bone  ; sold  50  whale  at 
Mauii. 


1 K 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ivhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


Class. 


® 

u 

e 3 

a 

a 

o 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


IS49. 


H 


Neio  Bedford,  Mass.— Contimxed. 


Mt.  Wallaston 

Newton 

Ocean  

Paulina 

Peri 

Phocion 


Bark 

..  do 

Ship 

Bark 

. . . do 

Ship 


325 

283 

34!) 

271 

191 

260 


Barker 

Watson 

Driggs 

Tatch 

Russell 

Nichols 


Abraham  Barker 
Jona.  Bonrne,  jr 
J.  R.  Thornton 
Swift  & Allen  .. 
R.  French  ...... 

J.  R.  Thornton. . 


Pantheon 

Persia... 


Bark 271 

...do 240 


Worth 

Hazell 


J.  Bourne,  jr 
L.  Kollock  . . 


Rebecca  Simms  . 

Roscoe 

Robert  Edwards 

Rousseau 

Saratoga 


Ship  ... 

Bark 

Ship  ... 

. . do 

. . do 


Swift 

Smyrna 

St.  Peter 

Susan ' 

Superior 

Triton,  2d 

Uncas 

Waverly 

Young  Thenix 


. do  . . . 
Bark. . . 

Ship 

Bark  — 

. . do 

Ship 

..  .do 

..do 

. . . do  ... 


Fairhaven,  Mass, 


Ansel  Gibbs 

Arab 

Columbus  . . 

George 

Java 


Ship 

..do 

..do 

..do  ... 
..do 


John  A.  Robb 
Leonidas  


do 

do 


Oregon 

Sam.  Robertson 


do 

do  ... 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


Elizabeth 

Willis.... 


Bark . . . 
..do  ... 


Westport,  Mass. 


Barclay 

Champion  . .. 
Dr.  Franklin 
Mattapoisett 
President  ... 


Bark... 

. . do  ... 

. .do 

..do 

..do  ... 


400 

235 

356 

306 

54~ 


Jcrnegan 
Gorham . 
Burgess . 
Taber  . . . 
Harding. 


W.  R.  Rodman  ... 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

J.  & J.  Howland  . 
Geo.  Howland  . . 
Abraham  Ashley 


321 

210 

267 

261 

27." 

315 

41. 

327 

377 


Vincent 

Tobey 

Almy 

Howland. 

Luce 

Sands 

Edwards 

Neill 

Isaac  B.  Tbompkins. .. 


Thos.  S.  Hathaway 

Richmond  & Wood 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

A.  H.  Howland  

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

C.  It.  Tucker  & Co 

A.  H.  Howland  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . .. 
John  A.  Parker  & Son  .. 


310 

336 

382 

360 

294 


- Worth  — 

- Braley  — 

- Crowell  . . 

- Marston . . 

- Thompson 


Gibbs  & Jenney. 

E.  Sawin 

Gibbs  & Jenney 
Reuben  Fish  — 
Atkins  Adams . . 


27!. 

24., 


Wimponny L.  C.  Tripp 

Gifford Jenney  & Tripp 


330 

421 


Wimponny.:...  L.  C.  Tripp 
Washburn I.  F.  Terry 


21! 

164 


Flanders 
Taber . . . 


R.  L.  Barstow 
do 


167 

20! 

171 

150 

18( 


Ring..., 
Gardner 
Gifford . 
Wing  .., 
Sowle  ... 


Alexander  H.  Corey 

Andrew  Hicks 

Job  Davis 

Freeman  Lawrence 

A.  Hicks • 


Theo.  Chase 
U.  States. .. 


do 

.do 


16£  Pardon  Macomber 

217  Perkins 


Henry  Wilcox 
A.  Hicks 


Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Gov.  Hopkins 


Ship  ... 


Ill 


Baker 


A.  R.  Tucker 


Nantucket,  Mass. 


Edward  Carey 

Ganges '. 

Manner 


Ship 
..do 
. .do 


35( 

315 

340 


Roland  Phinney  . 
Thomas  Coffin,  2d 
Albert  S.  Ray 


C.  G.  & n.  Coffin 
Barker  Burnell  . 
Matthew  Crosby 
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sailwg  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Japan  

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 


Indian  & Pac. 
Pacifio  Ocean  \ 


do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean . 

...  do 

North  Pacific . . 

New  Zealand  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

do 

North  Pacific . . 

do 

Japan 

Indian  Ocean  . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

— do  

North  Pacific  . 

— do  

Pacific  Ocean . 

— do  

Indian  Ocean  . 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . . 


Atlantic 
do  .. 


Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Pacific 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

.-..do 


Date— 


bJO 

C 

3 

02 

O 


Oct.  12 
July  16 
July  7 
Dec.  2 
May  7 
Nov.  17 


Oct.  31 
May  26 
Aug.  4 

Oct.  16 
May  15 
Jnne  1 
May  9 
Sept.  5 

June  25 
Dec.  27 
Oct.  17 
July  24 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  23 
July  20 
July  9 
May  6 


Nov.  28 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  14 
June  27 
Oct.  27 

Oct.  23 
Oct,  18 

July  5 
Aug.  25 


Apr.  27 


June  1 
tpr.  13 
May  20 
June  7 
May  26 

Aug.  23 
Doc,  21 


May  1 


Oct.  8 
Sept.  12 
May  20 


a 

> 

"E 

c3 


Apr.  16. 1853 
June  22, 1851 
Apr.  15, 1853 
May  19, 1853 
Oct.  13,1851 
Sept.  1,1852 


July  16, 1853 
July  26, 1849 


June  20, 1853 
July  20,  1853 
May  28,  1853 
June  2,1853 
May  26, 1852 

Nov.  26, 1852 
Sept.  30, 1853 
Oct,  10,1852 
luly  26,  1853 
Feb.  8, 1853 
Tune  25, 1851 
Mar.  21. 1851 
Apr.  25, 1851 
Mar.  14, 1853 


Sept,  11,1853 
Sept.  15, 1853 
luly  1,1851 
May  16, 1851 
July  29, 1853 

July  1,1853 


July  6, 1853 
Apr.  22, 1852 


Sept.  25, 1850 
•June  3,1850 


Aug.  4,  18 
Jan.  18, 1851 


Sept.  3,1852 


Aug.  2, 1850 


Result  of  voyage. 

6 

p 

o 

O 

C 

C3 

<D 

23 

Ph 

c n 

Es 

£ 

Bbls. 

mis. 

Lbs. 

19 

1,484 

10,  500 

87 

2,  019 

50,  400 

1,270 

49 

807 

30 

6i: 

1,390 

248 

1 092 

136 

::::} 

1 817 

635 



...... 

1,344 

210 

...... 

886 

185 

209 

3, 607 

21,  900 

1 991 

870 

1.  042 

97 

1,  131 

22 

1,118 

31 

205 

1,  824 

93 

3, 127 

37,  200 

157 

2,  295 

34, 100 

1,460 



1 004 

1 058 

’262 

2,50! 

20,  400 

41 

2,  264 

900 

31 

693 

85 



465 

95 

2,  600 

i3,  ooo 

820 

660 

40 

690 

539 

410 



551 



500 

45 

..... 

90: 

3r 



i i nr 

5( 

l,  8i; 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  14,015  bone. 

Fourth  mate,  Michael  Taylor,  died  1852. 

Bought  from  Boston  1849. 

Sent  homo  49  sperm. 

Built  at  New  York  1807 ; sold  and  broken 
up  after  this  voyage  ; was  of  a “remark- 
ably bad  model." 

Sailed  May  26  ; returned  July  26,  captain 
sick ; sailed  again  and  was  condemned  in 
1852  at  Callao ; sent  home  91  sperm. 


Sent  home  63  sperm. 

Sent  home  201  sperm. 

Sent  home  364  whale,  58,500  bone ; cargo 
sold  for  §124,000. 

Sent  home  110  sperm. 


Added  1849. 

Sent  home  8,800  bone. 
Sent  home  54  sperm. 


Sent  home  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  200  sperm,  700  whale. 

Sent  home  13,750  pounds  bone. 

Charles  Cushing,  third  mate,  and  one  man 
drowned  at  Tombez  1852. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius  1851 ; had  575 
sperm,  75  hump ; shipped  it  to  London. 

Sent  home  37  sperm. 

Second  mate  died  1850;  sent  home  500 
whale,  30,882  bone. 


Sent  home  240  sperm. 

40  barrels  were  humpback. 


Sent  home  218  sperm. 


Built  1849  at  Mattapoisett;  sent  home  203 
sperm. 

Missing. 


Returned  July  30.  with  Captain  Ray  sick 
and  first  mate  hurt  by  falling  from  aloft ; 
■sailed  again  August  5 under  Captain 
David  U.  Coffin ; took  837  barrels  sperm, 
and  was  condemned  at  Payta ; refitted 
from  Payta  under  name  of  “Sophia  So- 
raontes.” 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S49. 

Nantucket,  Mass.— Continued. 

Navigator 

Ship  .... 

333 

George  Palmer 

M.  Crosby 

Omega  

363 

Charles  C.  Russell  . . 

Joseph  Starbuck 

Potomac  

...  do 

356 

Charles  Grant  .. . 

I.  & P.  Macy  . . 

Tyleston 

Brig  . . . 

111 

Renben  F.  Starhnc.k 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

• 

Caravan 

Ship  . 

330 

T)imon  .... 

J.  W.  Lindsey. 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Com.  Morris 

Ship 

350 

Lewis  H.  Lawrence 

Oliver  C.  Swift, 

Provincetoum,  Mass. 

Allstrum 

Schooner 

Genn 

Belle  Isle 

104 

Council 

do 

100 

Cadmus 

Brig 

130 

Nickerson 

Samuel  Soper 

Chanticleer 

Schooner 

E.  R.  Cook  

. do  . . 

Fairy 

Bark  . 

186 

Sopor  

Ebenezer  Cook 

Jane  Howes 

RH  cr 

Nickerson 

John  Adams 

Schooner 

110 

It.  L.  Thatch  or 

Lewis  Bruce  . 

Rri«* 

Young  . 

Louisa 

Schooner 

98 

Cook 

Samuel  Cook 

Medford 

do 

105 

Ryer .... 

Parker  Cook 

Parker  Cook  . 

Bark 

135 

Cook  . . . 

Rienzi 

Schooner 

115 

Snow 

A.  Cook 

Robert  Raikes 

do 

110 

Swift 

Ephraim  Cook 

Sam.  Cook . . 

RH  cr 

140 

Atson 

Shylock 

. do 

Horsey 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Gem 

Brier 

16-: 

- — — Small 

F.  W.  Choate 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Curacoa . . . 

RH  cr 

Prior 

Yarmouth,  Mass. 

lei  * “ ■ • 

March 

RH  cr 

90 

Weeks 

Silas  Baker 

Warren,  R.  I. 

AJl  .... 

Benj.  Rush  . . . 

Ship 

385 

Swan 

S.  P.  Child  and  Jas.  Coffin 

Bowditch . 

. do 

390 

Waldron 

S.  P.  Child 

Covington 

351 

Devoll 

noogley 

do 

29; 

Morse 

John  R.  Wheaton 

Mary  Frances 

do 

311 

Smith 

S.  P.  Smith 

Stoninyton,  Conn. 

B.  Williams 

40( 

nan  cox 

C.  P.  Williams  

Cincinnati 

Williams 

F.  Pendleton  & Co 

George  . . 

251 

Pendleton 

C.  P.  Williams 

Newark  . 

32: 

Dickens 

J.  F.  Trumbull 

Philetus 

Hark 

378 

Stevens  

John  F.  Trumbull 

Ty  bee 

290 

Barber  

J.  F.  Trumbull 

United  States 

do 

•214 

Barnum 

J/ynn,  Mass. 

William  Badger 

Ship 

33' 

Perkins 

Andrews  Breed 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Lion 

298 

— - "Mifchols 

Lloyd  Bowers 

Mystic,  Conn. 

2Eronant  

Ship 

265 

Guyn 

Charles  Mallory 

Coriolanus 

do 

268 

Alnpinly 

do 

Robin  Hood 

395 

Baker 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grouud. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 


Atlantic  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Japan 

N.  W.  Coast 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Pate — 


W) 

a 

3 

CO 

c*-l  * 

o 


Aug.  27 
June  5 
Aug.  7 
Apr.  7 


Nov.  3 


Aug.  13 


Mar.  6 


Mar.  20 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast — 

...  do 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast . . . 
Crozetto  Island 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

— do 

Ind.  and  N.  P . . 

30 


Jan.  15 
Jan.  16 
Apr.  — 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  11 
Feb.  6 
Apr.  18 
Mar.  20 
May  23 
Feb.  9 
Apr.  12 


Apr.  14 


May  14 


Apr.  10 


Sept. 
Sept.  18 
July  25 
Aug.  1C 
Jan. 


Juno  20 
Aug.  21 
Oct.  16 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Oct.  15 
June  18 


Sept.  15 


Dec.  2 


June  23 
Oct.  12 
July  1L 


cj 

> 


June  19, 1854 
Oct,  3, 1853 
May  10, 1853 
July  27, 1850 


May  11, 1852 


Aug.  19, 1853 


Sept.  22, 1849 
Oct.  16,  1849 
Sept.  — , 1849 
Sept.  11, 1849 
»uly  — , 1849 
Aug.  — , 1849 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


13, 1849 

13. 1849 

28. 1849 

30. 1849 

30. 1849 

9. 1849 

6. 1849 

17. 1850 

16. 1850 
16, 1850 


Oct.  21,1850 


Sept.  29, 1849 


Aug.  4, 1850 


Juno  10, 1852 
Apr.  23, 1852 
Mar.  7,1852 
July  18, 1853 
May  27, 1852 


Apr.  6, 1851 
Apr.  2,1852 
Aug.  7,1851 
Aug.  3, 1851 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

O. 


Bbls. 
837 
696 
1,  976 
30 


1,  860 


150 

240 


ICO 

210 


0 

1 

"rt 

-a 


Bbls. 


z> 

a 

o 

© 

73 


Lbs. 


25 

80 


2,525 


15,  000 


160 


50 


210 

60 

200 

160 

100 

285 

100 

110 

325 

215 


60 


20 


Apr.  26, 1851 
May  24, 1851 


May  11,1853 


Oct.  23,1853 


May  31, 1852 
May  3, 1851 
Mar.  27, 1851 


70 


520 

81 

108 

113 

859 


400 

147 

221 

79 


124 


1,  484 


1,  876 


59 

152 


30 


1,244 
2,  460 
1,728 
1.  012 


2,  300 
2,  528 
1,631 
1,758 


35, 000 
3,  800 


1,869 

845 


31,  000 


1,971 
1,632 
3,  263 


Remarks. 


Sold  and  sent  home  60  barrels. 


Sent  home  400  'whale,  30,569  pounds  bone. 


17, 000 

7,  800 

8,  900 


Withdrawn  1850. 


Sent  home  240  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1350. 


The  30  barrels  were  blackfisb ; sold  1850. 

Sent  homo  15  sperm,  22,370  pounds  bone. 
Sent  homo  1,000  whale,  32,915  pounds  bone. 
Added  1848. 


Sent  home  18  500  pounds  bone. 

Sont  home  21,500  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  21,669  pounds  bone. 
Condemned  at  Mauritius  October,  1850. 


Sold  1853. 


25,  000 
44,  200 


Sent  home  31,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

* 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1849. 

New  London , Conn. 

A rm afa . . . . 

Ship  . 

413 

C.  Strong  Holt 

Williams  & Barnes 

A tins  ............ 

Schooner 

81 

Lyon 

Perkins  & Smith 

Ftlnck  'Warrior 

Hark 

231 

Babcock  

Williams  &.  Haven 

flniulafifi 

310 

Walker 

(4  lenient  ..  

do  . 

270 

Lane . 

Miner,  T.awrenee  &r.  Co 

flnrinthian  

Ship 

505 

Slate  

Perkins  & Smith  . 

nhnrlea  Darroll 

do 

41i 

Chapel 

do 

T)nvn  

Hark 

151 

Forsyth  . . . 

Williams  & Haven 

Franklin  . 

SrhooniM* 

n0 

Noorio 

Perkins  & Smith  . . . 

TTannihal  

Ship 

441 

G ray 

Benjamin  Brown  Sous 

Jefferson 

do 

390 

Skinner 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co. . 

Julius  Caesar 

do  

347 

Morgan 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

At oJ.fillqn  . . 

do 

37(i 

Chappell 

Perkins  <fc  Smith 

N.  A merica  

"Hark  . 

388 

Pendleton 

Williams  & Haven 

Ve.nie.e  

do  . 

353 

Harris 

Weaver,  Rogers  & Co. . 

Vesper 

Ship  . . 

321 

Fournier 

Williams  & Barnes  

Green-port , L.  I. 

Bayard  _ 

Ship 

339 

Graham 

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 

penter. 

Italy  

do 

299 

Weld 

David  G.  Floyd 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Concordia  _ _ _ 

"Rfirk  . 

205 

French 

Thomas  Brown 

Timor 

280 

Baker 

Huntting  Cooper 

Cold  Spring,  N.  T. 

Alice 

28] 

.Smith 

John  H.  Jones 

5*23 

Smith  . 

Sheffield 

579 

Boys  

1850. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abraham  Harkpr 

400 

Norton 

Abraham  Barker 

Adolino 

do 

32fi 

Carr 

T.  Howland,  jr.  & Co 

America,  2d 

404 

Charles  P.  Seabury 

William  O.  Brownell 

Amethyst 

do 

359 

Howes 

John  A.  Parker  & Son  . . 

Ann  A Inlander 

253 

Dehlois 

George  Howland 

Andrews 

Hark 

303 

James  L.  Nyo 

William  P.  Howland 

^ I S • .....  ......  .......  ......  ...... 

. . do  . . . 

214 

A.  Snell 

Benjamin  B.  Howard  .. 

Barclay  . 

281 

Taber 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Brighton 

d o 

354 

Weaver 

James  D.  Thompson  . . . 

Brnganza 

do 

470 

W.  Devoll 

William  G.  E.  Pope 

Canton  

409 

J.  Allen  

Perry  & Tillinghast 

Chas.  Frederick  . 

do 

317 

Haskins 

J.  A.  Parker  & Son 

China 

370 

I’.C  Reynard  

William  Philips 

City 

351 

Henry  Ehliidgo 

Abm.  11.  Howland 

Courier  . . . 

do 

381 

C Howland  

O.  & G.  ().  Crocker 

Clarice ' 

23**, 

Gifford  

Edward  C.  Jones 

Condor 

34c) 

Kempton  

C.  W.  Morgan  

Cornelia 

Hark 

210 

Devoll ... 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Coral 

370 

F.  P Sherman 

Gideon  Allen 

Columbus 

Bark  .. 

313 

Carr 

William  R.  Rodman. ... 

Champion 

Ship 

330 

Joseph  Rnilfty 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Cossack 

250 

Slnrnm  

Charles  Hitch 

Dunbarton 

199 

Davis 

Isaac  B.  Richmond 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


N.  W.  Coast. . . 


Desolation  Isld 
Ind.  and  N.  P . 

do 

N.  W.  Coast  . . 
Desolation  Isld 
North  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
Desolation  Isld 
Ind.  and  N.  P . 
N.  W.  Coast  . . 
Desolation.  & c 
Davis  Straits  . 
Ind.  and  N.  P . 

do 

N.  W.  Coast. .. 


Date — 


tc 

p 


a 

cc 


Oct.  2 


Sept  1 
Oct.  11 
■Tnly  17 
July  11 
Sept.  7 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
N.  W.  Coast 


South  Atlantic.  Oct.  12 
North  Pacific  ..  Oct.  12 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  7 
Mar.  3 
June  20 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  — 


Arctic 

Behring  .Straits 
Whaling  & Cal 


North  Pacific  . 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 

do 


Indian  Ocean  . 
Atl.  and  Ind  . 
North  Pacific . 


...do 


— do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  . 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  . 
Pacilic  Ocean. 
North  Pacific  . 


do 

Pacific  Ocean 


Sept.  — 
Oct.  20 
Aug.  17 


Sept.  10 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  10 

Sept.  28 
June  1 

June  3 


June 
May  1 1 
Oct'.  9 

Sept,  10 

Oct. 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  24 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Sept.  2 
Nov.  20 
Sept.  10 
Dec, 
June  18 


Oct.  8 
July  25 


CS 


es 


Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

May 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


22. 1851 

10. 1851 

15. 1851 

10. 1851 

27. 1851 
23,  1854 

0,  1851 

10. 1851 

21. 1851 

23. 1851 
10,  1851 
16, 1849 

26. 1851 
26,  1851 
23,  1851 


Apr.  20, 1853 
May  14, 1851 


June  4, 1854 
Oct.  11, 1852 


Mar.  23, 1851 
Mar.  21, 1851 
Jan.  24, 1854 


May  25, 1851 
Apr.  22. 1855 
June  1, 1854 

Apr.  22, 1854 

Apr.  1,1852 


Mar. 
Mar.  1 
July  1 
Apr.  f 
May  ‘ 
Aug.  i 
Apr. 
Sept.  ‘ 
Mar. ! 


Result  of  voyage. 

6 

c 

*? 

c 

f- 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

220 

4c 

1,584 

25 

2,  100 

21,000 

81 

1,877 

27,  200 

18 

2,  871 

11,000 

784 

12,  800 

797 

5 

17 

183 

100 

3,  400 

45,  000 

170 

2,  630 

2,  470 

14,  200 

600 

12,  000 

2,  700 

28,  000 

2,  900 

40,  000 

330 

2,  670 

..... 

1,604 

20,  800 

..  .. 

2,  577 

38, 100 

691 

125 

1,475 

15,  000 

2,  800 

25,  000 

3,  350 

45,  000 

2,  532 

36,  900 

56 

2,  306 

■22,  000 

894 

15,  500 

2,  308 

908 





931 

544 

....  - - 

.... 

791 

4,000 

40 

1,714 

5,  000 

2 140 

2,  94f 

600 

2 342 

2,  222 

26,  700 

78 

1,  80C 

10,  000 

615 

21 



(5fif 

i 254 

1,  562 

11,100 

1 54' 

27  ( 

2,200 

1 is 

2,62' 

23,  300 

1 34( 





3 3' 

1,00 

16,  000 

3 5< 

3 1,15 

3 12,  900 

2 15‘ 

2 

51 

Remarks. 


Lost  on  a reef  near  Capo  North  July  15, 
1851 ; shipped  home  200  sperm,  4,500 
whale. 

Sent  home  28,131  pounds  hone. 


Sent  home  3,315  whale,  37,049  bone. 


Sent  home  27,000  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  450  whale,  20,719  bone. 
Added  1848. 


Sent  home  50  sperm,  577  whale,  5,350  bone. 
Sent  home  90  sperm,  11,994  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  21,214  bone. 

Shipped  1,600  whale.  22,000  pounds  bone,  to 
Loudon  from  Sydney. 


Sold  80  barrels  whale;  sent  home  62 barrels 
sperm,  417  whale. 

Sent  home  about  10,000  pounds  bone. 

Added  1850;  formerly  in  California  trade; 
crushed  by  the  ice  in  Anadir  Sea  1851. 

Lost  1851 ; sunk  by  a whale ; sent  home  115 
sperm. 

Built  1850;  Captain  Nye  and  two  men 
killed  by  a whale  December  29,  1852; 
sold  80  sperm  at  Callao. 

Bought  from  Boston  1850. 

Sent  home  450  sperm. 

Sold  to  Dartmouth  1855;  sent  home  158 
sperm,  947  whale,  17,996  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  158  sperm,  947  whale,  4,351 
pounds  bone. 

Lost  1854. 

Built  1850;  sent  homo  18,329  bone. 

Sent  home  621  sperm. 

Sent  home  74  sperm,  173  whale,  17, GOO  bone. 

Sent  home  5,893  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  600  barrels  sperm. 

Captain  Bailey  died  at  IIong-Kong  Febru- 
ary 27,  1852;  sent  home  175  whale,  3,500 
pounds  bone 

Bought  from  Sippican  1850;  sent  home 
5,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  360  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

j Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S50. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Exchange  

Bark 

180 

George  W.  Stewart.. 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Fortnnft 

. . do 

291 

Hathaway 

Gilbert  Hatheway  .. 

Frances ..... 

Ship 

348 

W.  Swain,  jr 

Henry  Taber  & Co . . . 

Franklin  

. . do  . . . 

333 

Lamb 

William  P.  Howland  . 

Gen.  Pike 

...  do 

3L3 

N.  P.  Baker 

William  Gilford  . 

Geo.  Howland 

. . . do  

374 

Cromwell 

George  nowland 

Gnleon  TTowland 

. do  . . 

379 

Jerne,ran 

T.  Howland  jr.,  A-.  Co 

Gladiator  

. do  .. 

050 

James  K.  Turner  . . 

do 

Globe  

. . do  . . 

479 

Asa  Taber 

George  Hussey 

Globe 

Bark 

215 

Handy 

Ingalls  & Lucas 

Gov.  Troup 

Ship  . . . 

430 

F.  Coggeshall 

Edw.  C.  Jones. 

Harrison 

...d)  .. 

371 

Hathaway  . 

Gilbert  Hathaway 

Harvest, •_ . 

Bark 

203 

A 1 m v 

Swift  & Allen 

Hope 

. . . do  . . . 

180 

C.  H.  Robbins  

William  Watkins 

Huntress 

Ship  .... 

391 

George  Gibbs 

Robert  Gibbs 

Illinois 

413 

A.  Covell 

Wood  & Nye 

Iris  

do 

311 

Sherman 

E.  C.  Jones 

Junius 

Bark 

198 

Kendrick 

do 

Jasper 

. . . do  . . 

223 

Rotch 

Alex.  Gibbs 

Jeannette 

Shi  p 

310 

West  . . . 

Isaac  B.  Richmond 

John  Wells 

300 

Cross  

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Joseph  Meigs 

. . . do 

350 

George  Allefi 

George  nussey 

Junior 

378 

S.  Tinkham 

D.  R.  Greeno  & Co 

Lagoda 

_ do 

341 

Toboy 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Leonidas  

. do  . 

231 

B.  R.  Clark  .1 

Russell  Maxlield 

Levi  Starbuck 

. . do 

370 

W.  M.  Ellison  

Edw.  W.  Howland 

Liverpool  

. do 

3f  0 

Henry  1*.  Barker 

Abm.  Barker 

Louisiana 

300 

Walter  Taber 

T.  &.  A.  R.  N ve 

Louisa 

B irk 

310 

R.  T.  Wyatt 

Swift  <fc  A'len 

Morea 

Ship 

330 

Kelley  ..: 

B.  B.  Howard 

March 

I»ri  rr 

90 

Reynolds 

William  P.  Howland  

Mary 

287 

TTonrv 

I.  nowland,  jr.,  <&.  Co  

Mercator 

Bark 

240 

AT  nr.ornhpr 

John  A.  Parker 

Metacom 

300 

1 » mrifty 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co  

Marcella 

Lark 

210 

Pardon  C.  Winslow  . .. 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Midas 

320 

Minerva 

40- 

Hazard 

William  Gilford 

Montpelier 

320 

\T  (*r.  Tnnkor 

John  R.  TboriPon 

Montreal 

541 

Frederick  Fifth  . 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Monongahola 

497 

Jnsim  Rftahnry . _ 

O.  & E.  W.  Seabury 

Marcia 

315 

I.  Wing 

Edw.  W.  nowland 

469 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 
sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 


do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


North  Pacific  .. 
do 


...  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific . . 

do 

— do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  .. 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

North  Pacific . . 
do 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Forth  Facific  . . 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
North  Pacific  . . 

...  do 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific  . . 
do 

Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

North  Pacific  .. 

--..do 

— do 

• -.-do 


do 


■■••do 


Result  of  voyage. 


Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

May  18 

Oct.  19 

May  18, 1854 

102 

2, 125 

24,  00C 

Sept.  4 

July  15 

July  10, 1853 

124 

2,  049 



Juno  13 

July  18, 1853 

84 

2,  425 

25,  400 

Aug.  20 

Oct.  29,  1852 

218 

7C 

Sept.  4 

Mar.  10, 1853 

8 

3,  133 



32,  000 

Aug.  15 

Apr.  7, 1854 

3,  200 

39,  709 

Nov.  16 

Sept.  9 

Jan.  2, 1855 

250 

050 

Aug.  15 

May  7,  1853 

797 

2,  058 

24,  800 

Dec.  12 

Apr.  20, 1854 

177 

2,  543 

Oct,  1 

May  1,1854 

697 

11,  006 

Aug.  17 

May  7, 1853 

990 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  15 

May  20, 1853 

31 

2,  657 

32,  900 

May  8 

Mar.  16, 1853 

1,  291 

373 

3,  400 

Aug.  5 

Feb.  26 

Nov.  21 

Apr.  20, 1854 

902 

11,700 

June  18 

Apr.  25, 1854 

317 

1,  639 

25,  0U0 

Oct.  22 

Aug.  2,1854 

1,  25t 

10 

July  1 

July  10, 1853 

04 

959 

10,  600 

July  1 

Apr.  21, 1853 

38 

2,  413 

34,  500 

Oct,  1 

Juno  9,  1854 

85( 

37 

Oct,  21 

July  10, 1853 

175 

1,  508 

21,  000 

Oct.  5 

May  27,  1853 

If 

1,909 

22, 200 

Aug.  15 

May  18, 1853 

1,  158 

29 

Nov.  20 

May  12, 1853 

22! 

1,  157 

16,  300 

Oct.  2 

Juuo  7, 1853 

0! 

1,  128 

20,  100 

Sept.  25 

Sept,  20, 1851 

65 

8 

Juno  20 

Apr.  2,1852 

39 

1,932 

40,  800 

July  6 

Sept.  9,1852 

416 

7 

..... 

July  1 

May  9,  1853 

185 

1, 148 

12,  400 

June  12 

Dec.  6, 1852 

416 

50 

500 

Oct  3 

Mar.  30, 1853 

2.  060 

21.  500 

Aug.  20 

Mar.  19, 1853 

6( 

o 004 

3 2,  009 

Aug.  3 

May  22, 1853 

75 

2.  250 

23,  700 

July  15 

Mar.  30, 1853 

195 

3,  823 

51,700 

Or»f.  1 

Aug.  20 

Juno  21, 1853 

428 

1,  282 

12, 100 

Remarks. 


A missing  vessel;  her  fate  was  never 
known. 

Captain  Hathaway  died  at.  Petro  Panlovski 
June,  1852;  sold  100  sperm,  400  whale,  at 
Valparaiso;  sent  home  8,308  pounds  bone. 
Sent  homo  133  sperm,  844  whale,  18,fc78 
bore;  lost  on  Maugea  Island  lc53. 

Sent  home  3C6  whale,  25,902  bone. 

Sent  homo  82  sperm,  0,993  bone. 

Seized  by  convicts  at  Gallipagos  Islands; 
recaptured  by  a Swedish  frigate;  sent 
home  25  sperm. 

Bought  from  Now  York  1850;  formerly  New 
York  and  London  packet;  took  in  all 
0,200  whale.  95,000  bone ; withdrawn  1854. 
Lost  on  East  Capo  (Behring  Straits)  Au- 
gust, 1851. 

Bought  from  New  York  1850. 

Sent  homo  10  sperm. 

Sent  home  11,300  bone. 

Sent  homo  31  * whale,  18,300  bone. 

Sent  homo  200  sperm. 

Lost  on  Kaiaghiusky  Island  (Kamschatka) 
April 25, 1852;  (be  crew  suffered  severely 
from  cold ; sent  home  03  sperm,  585  whale, 
10,800  bone. 

Bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1850 ; sent  home 
8,352  bone. 

Lost  in  Mozambique  Channel  October  21, 
1851 ; sent  home  108  sperm. 

Condemned  at  New  Zealand  September, 
1853;  oil  (850  sperm)  shipped  to  London. 
Sent  home  20  sperm,  500  whale.  4:),300  bone. 
Bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1849;  sent  home 
175  sperm,  34,874  boue. 

Formerly  in  merchant-service;  added  1850; 
sent  homo  225  sperm. 

Captain  Tinkham  died  at  sea  November  27, 
1850 ; sent  homo  251  whale.  2,000  bone. 
Sent  home  309  sperm,  400  whale,  5,070  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1850;  sent  home 
35  sperm,  0,408  bone. 

Sent  home  243  sperm,  717  whale,  0,117  bone. 
Bought  from  New  York  1850. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1850. 

Second  mate  killed  by  a whale  1852;  sent 
homo  00  sperm,  973  whale. 

Sailed  September  10;  returned  September 
20;  captain  sick;  sailed  again  September 
25;  added  1850;  sold  to  Mattapoisctt  1852. 
First  mate,  "William  B.  Eaton,  died  April 
26, 1853. 

Sent  homo  450  sperm,  588  bone. 

Mato  and  boat’s  crew  lost;  fast  to  a whale. 
Captain  Winslow  died  at  Johanna  July  11, 
1852. 

Sent  home  4,647  bone. 

Sent  homo  270  sperm,  250  wbale,  8,300  bone. 
Sent  homo  55  sperm,  538  whale,  13,680  bone. 
Bought  from  Boston  1850;  sent  home.  209 
sperm,  1,026  whale,  45,959  bone;  total 
value  of  cargo,  $136,023.19. 

Bought  from  Philadelphia  1850;  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  Arctic  with  all' 
on  board  1853;  sent  homo  83  sperm, 
36,200  bone. 

Shipped  3,834  pounds  bone  to  London. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent 

1850. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Bark 

271 

Chase 

Swift  & Allen 

N assau 

Ship 

408 

J.  W.  White 

Jireh  Perry 

. . .do  . . 

351 

Gray . . 

I.  Howland  jr  (Jo 

Ohio 

Bark 

237 

Sawtello 

Cook  & Snow  . . 

Oliver  Crocker 

Ship  . . . 

351 

William  B.  Cash 

.Tames  B.  Wood  A-.  Co 

Ontario ...... ...... 

...  do  ... 

368 

Frederick  Slocum. . . . 

David  B.  Kempt.nn 

Osceola 

Brig 

158 

Maxain 

William  C.  N.  Swift 

Roman  2d 

Ship 

350 

Tripp 

Abm.  Barker 

Roscius 

300 

J.  Winslow  

William  P.  Howland 

Sally  Anne 

. .do  ... . 

312 

S.  H.  Andrews  

D.  It.  Greene  & Co 

St.  Geoige 

. . . do  . . 

408 

W.  Hawes 

A.  Barker 

Seine  

. . do 

281 

Laudra. . 

Rodney  French  . 

Stepbauia 

. do 

315 

Terry 

Joua.  Bourne 

Tamerlane 

. . . do  . 

357 

Shockley . . 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Trident 

. . do 

449 

Taber 

•T.  A.  Parker  A-.  Son 

T riton 

. do 

300 

Fish 

T.  Howland,  jr.  A-.  Co 

Win,  Hamilton 

. . . do  . . 

463 

H.  Shockley 

do  v. 

Wm.  Thompson 

. . do 

495 

Jernegan 

J.  Perry 

Washington 

do 

314 

Martin  Palmer 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Arab 

Burk 

276 

Snell 

T.  F.  Terry 

Arctic 

Ship  . . . 

431 

C.  W.  Gellott 

Edmund  Allen 

Atkins  Adams  

. do 

330 

Fish  

Wil'iam  G.  Blackler  ... 

Erie 

. do  . 

451 

Blackmer  . 

Nathan  Church 

Eavorite 

Bark  . 

293 

E.  Pierce 

F.  R.  Whit  well 

Harvest 

do  . 

314 

— — — Spooner 

Jabez  Delano,  ir 

La.<*ran,re 

do 

280 

Hammond 

William  G.  Blackler  . .. 

Marcus 

Ship 

286 

Sherman 

Lemuel  Tripp 

Alary  Ann  

do 

335 

Ball  man 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Omega 

do 

305 

Fisher 

N.  Church 

Pacific 

. do 

314 

Alden 

Reuben  Fish 

Sylph 

336 

F.  M.  Gardner  . 

E.  Allen 

William  Wirt 

do 

36  i 

Fi>h<»r 

Warren  Delano 

Matlapoiselt,  Mass. 

A mcrica 

"TCri  (f 

1 4H 

West. 

R.  L.  Barstow 

* nn.‘)  wan . . 

do 

159 

Vhjnnivy 

Seth  Freeman 

Elizabeth  

219 

DcxtfT 

R.  L.  Barstow 

fj  avrantre 

170 

Flftndrrfi 

. . . do 

Sarah 

do 

171 

M ;i  yhp.w 

Wilson  Barstow 

Samuel  and  Thomas 

do 

191 

I jftmhort 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Willis  

164 

- Bri'ors 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

Barclay 

Tlnrlr 

167 

Tripp 

Alexander  n.  Corey 

Gov.  Carver 

do  . . 

185 

ITnflnier  . 

Henry  Wilcox 

Leonidas  

Ill  V' 

128 

(4orr»oll 

John  L.  Anthony 

Mexico 

do 

130 

H.  Wilcox  “ 

Platina 

Bark 

260 

Andrew  Hicks 

President. 

180 

. . do 

Solon  

Tariff 

129 

Henry  Smith  - 

Tii.  Winslow 

Bark 

136 

Chase 

Thomas  W.  May  hew 

! 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Remarks. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

New  Zealand 

May  18 

Nov.  20, 1853 

1,016 

Bought  from  Newport  1849;  second  mate 

killed  by  a whale  July,  1853;  shipped  75 

whale,  700  pounds  bone  to  London  from 

Hobart  Town  ; sent  homo  83  whale,  108 

sperm. 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  5 

May  22, 1853 

148 

2,  612 

35,  800 

Sent  home  22  sperm. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  10 

Lost  on  Fox  Islands  June,  1851 ; four  of  her 

crew  lost. 

do 

Oct.  1 

July  10,  1854 

1,405 

38 

Bought  from  Philadelphia  1850. 

do  

Aug.  12 

July  (5,1854 

979 

Built  1850  at  Mattapoisett. 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  I 

Apr.  21, 1854 

573 

11,000 

Bought  from  Sag  Ilaibor  1850;  sent  home 

275  sperm,  588  whale,  35,000  hone. 

Atlantic  

Sept.  5 

Oct.  1, 1853 

187 

17 

Bought  from  Boston  1850;  sent  home  30 

sperm. 

North  Pacific  .. 

Aug.  1 

May  11, 1854 

336 

1,  501 

7,  409 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  3 

Jan.  2, 1854 

928 

925 

16,  OOu 

Sent  home  325  sperm  on  the  voyage. 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  20 

May  8,  1853 

218 

1,  416 

18,  600 

Sent  homo  4,096  bone. 

do 

Sept.  4 

May  18, 1853 

360 

1,  812 

18,900 

Sent  home  137  sperm,  84  whale. 

do 

Aug.  10 

May  21, 1853 

1,  429 

18,  000 

Sent  home  662  whale,  14,400  bone. 

do . . . 

Nov.  27 

Apr.  4,  1854 

69 

594 

8 300 

Sent  homo  993  whale,  13,t49  bone. 

do 

Oct.  28 

Apr.  24, 1854 

1,  517 

32,  000 

Owned  in  Savannah,  Georgia;  sent  home 

368  sperm,  1,177  whale,  13,150  bone. 

do 

Oct.  21 

Apr.  24, 1854 

65 

3,  292 

Sent  home  22,369  bone. 

. . . do 

Aug.  22 

June  30, 1853 

1,  600 

50 

Sent  homo  650  whale,  9,918  bone. 

do 

June  20 

May  1, 1854 

339 

3,  900 

Captain  Shockley  came  homo  sick  1851; 

sent  home  80  sperm,  1,440  whale,  38,212 

bone. 

do 

July  30 

Mar.  3,1853 

88 

2,  557 

35,  800 

Sent  home  54  sperm,  317  whale. 

do 

Oct.  15 

Mar.  17, 1853 

195 

2,  524 



Sent  home  25,329  bone. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  7 

Apr.  7, 1853 

1,  735 

29,  000 

Sent  home  32  sperm,  900  whale,  12,000  bone. 

North  Pacific . . 

Dec.  10 

Apr.  8, 1854 

80 

970 

16,  800 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1850;  sent  home 

1,624  whale,  28,093  bone. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Sept.  30 

Aug.  21, 1854 

1,  367 

...... 

.... 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  1 

July  1G,  1853 

80 

2,  920 

40,  000 

do 

June  15 

June  19,  1853 

84 

2,  21! 

31,900 

Sent  home  300  sperm,  4,484  whale,  41, ( 09 

bone. 

do 

Doc.  10 

July  17,  1853 

69 

1,  905 

..... 

Pacific  Ocean 

Doc.  10 

Nov.  lHf>3 

556 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  9 

Lost  in  the  ice  near  East  Cape  September, 

1853 ; saved  900  barrels  oil ; sent  home 

12,000  bone. 

do 

Oct.  29 

Mav  14,  1854 

98 

1,  057 

3,  50C 

Sent  homo  85  sperm,  382  whale,  21,992  bone. 

do 

Oct.  12 

Mav  22, 1854 

159 

1,  192 

7,00; 

Sent  home  121  sperm,  970  whale,  5,936  bone. 

do 

June  14 

Jan.  21,  1851 

115 

Returned  in  consequence  ot  illness  ol  Cap- 

tain  Alden. 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sept.  12 

Sent  home  536  sperm,  150  whale;  lost  on 

Isle  of  Sol  January  9, 1854. 

do 

Oct.  15 

May  21, 1853 

243 

2,  326 

19,  801 

Sold  to  New  Bedford,  1853;  sent  homo  79 

sperm. 

Atlantic 

Apr.  10 

Sept.  19,  1851 

305 

o 

.... 

do 

May  — 

Oct.  7,  lt5l 

360 

6 

— 

do 

Dec.  22 

Doc.  7, 1852 

140 

O'1 

.... 

do  . 

A up*.  25,  1851 

510 

18 

do 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  9,1852 

422 

150 

1, 50C 

do 

July  18 

June  11, 1852 

449 

2;_> 

.... 

Added  1850,  from  Provincetown. 

do 

Aug.  7 

Oct.  1, 1851 

321 

7 

Atlantic 

Dec.  4 

Mav  2G,  1852 

330 

8 

...  do 

A n cr.  24,  1 85 1 

602 

Added,  1850,  from  Fairhaven. 

Iudiau  Ocean  . . 

July  2 

Sept.  20, 1851 

400 

30 

The  30  barrels  were  blackfish 

Atlantic 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  4, 1852 

244 

20 

Sent  home  100  barrels  oil. 

Pacific  Ocean. . 

July  15 

July  10, 1853 

1,011 



Atlantic 

Oct.  30 

Sept.  19, 1851 

405 

12 

do 

May  2 

Sept.  2,  1851 

141 

25 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1849. 

do 

July  2 

Apr.  28, 1852 

31 

3 

Sent  home  225  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1850. 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Vi'nfivflrd  _ _ 

Ship  . . 

381 

Edwin  Coffin 

Benjamin  Worth  . 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

A lphn.  

Ship  . . . 

34" 

Joseph  Congdon  

nadwen  & Barney. 

...do  ... 

32: 

Frederick  W.  Luce  . . 

It.  F.  Gardner  

A pphift  Marin 

do  ... 

2G( 

lliram  Folper  

John  H.  Shaw 

A t ! n.n  tic.  ........... 

32 1 

Zems  M.  Coleman  ... 

R.  F.  Gardner 

Columbia ..... 

...do  ... 

32! 

William  Cash 

C.  G.  &•  H.  Coffin 

'RntcrnriflO 

41 

Charles  B.  Swain,  2d  .. 

E.  W.  Gardner 

Marin 

...  do 

36.' 

David  Baker 

J.  W.  Barrett  & Sons 

Mohawk  

...  do 

35( 

Oliver  C.  Swain 

I.  & P.  Macy 

Wnnticello 

. . do 

365 

John  M.  Pol  per  

J.  H.  Shaw 

KRTitnfilffit ......... 

. . .do 

35C 

Richard  C.  Gibbs  

H.  G.  O.  Dunham  . 

Ontario 

35-1 

Obed  Cat.bcart  

J.  W.  Barrett  &■  Sons  . . . 

Damron 

Bark 

30!' 

Thomas  Nelson 

H.  G.  0.  Dunham 

Tyleston ........ 

Bri  u . . . 

Ill 

Shadrncli  Gifford  

Zenas  Adams 

Voting  Hero  

Ship 

304 

Samuel  C.  Wyer 

G.  <k.  M.  Starhnck  

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Gov.  Hopkins 

Ship  . . 

111 

Bripps  . . 

A.  R.  Tucker 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A.  Nickerson 

Soli  non  ei 

108 

Sparks 

J.  H.  Hilliard 

Bello  Islo  

104 

Turner 

Ebenezer  Cook.. 

C.  Allstrum 

do 

tor 

Snow  

John  Adams 

Cadmus  

115 

Soper  . . 

Samuel  Soper 

Chanticleer. ..  . . 

do 

87 

Cook 

Snmurd  Cook 

Council  

K0 

TTipeins 

11.  I*.  Higgins  

E.  Nickerson  __ ... 

Drier 

13  i 

Nickerson . . 

Enoch  Nickerson 

Franklin  __ 

172 

Sopor  

Samuel  Soper 

Harriet  Neal 

Sobcftyn©? 

12.' 

Bush  

It.  L.  Thatcher . 

n.  N.  Williams 

. do 

108 

Von  no- 

Philip  Cook 

Jane  Howes 

Bii"- 

10f 

John  Adams 

104 

7<YoomaTi 

John  Adams 

Lewis  Bruce 

11: 

Yniinir 

B.  Allstrum 

Louisa 

1 00 

Young  . 

S.  Cook  

Medford 

107 

Dyer  . 

Ephraim  Cook 

Parker  Cook 

135 

do 

It.  E.  Cook 

Sclionnci 

80 

(4nnk  . . 

John  Dunlap 

Rienzi 

10f 

J.  E.  Bowley 

Sam'l  Cook 

Dri  ft 

121 

S.  Cook  ...“ 

Shylock 

Kohonnci 

115 

. . ..  TTornoy  . 

Nathaniel  noltnes 

Spartan 

Bark 

1JK 

Drink 

Stephen  Nickerson 

Union 

00 

Jonathan  Nickerson  .... 

Vesta 

<)  r 

Philip  S.  Rich  

Virginia 

1 15 

M orton 

Winsor  Snow 

Walter  Ervin 

do 

13( 

‘Nirkortton 

Atkins  Nickerson 

Walter  K 

114 

Till  soil 

Henry  Cook 

Willis  Putnam 

do 

100 

E.  L.  Smith 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

Malta 

Dark 

150 

Thomas  Barrows 

Ocmulgee 

Ship 

4."ir 

Cottle 

Thomas  Bradley  

Pocahontas 

..  do  .... 

341 

Dias 
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wiling  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  29 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  17 

do 

Aug.  17 

do 

July  25 

....do 

July  7 

do 

Oct,  13 

North  Pacific  . . 

July  10 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Sept.  15 

North  Pacific  . . 

May  29 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Sept.  10 

....do  

Juno  8 

do 

Sept.  12 

....do  

Nov.  22 

Atlantic 

Sept.  2 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Nov.  4 

Atlantic 

Aug.  15 

Atlantic  

Apr.  9 

....do  

Apr.  10 

do 

Apr.  30 

Sts.  of  Belleislo 

June  4 

Atlantic  

May  15 

Sts.  of  Belleisle 

May  23 

Atlantic 

Apr.  23 

do 

Mar.  13 

do 

Apr.  17 

do 

Apr.  17 

do 

Apr.  3 

North  Atlantic 

Feb.  25 

Atlantic 

Apr.  8 

...  do  

Apr.  30 

...  do  

Apr.  10 

do 

Apr.  17 

do 

Apr.  10 

North  Atlantic 

Feb.  25 

Atlantic 

Apr.  17 

do 

Apr.  17 

do 

Mar.  25 

do 

Mav  1 

do 

June  8 

do  

...  do  

Apr.  23 

do  ... 

Apr.  20 

North  Atlantic 

Apr.  20 

Pacific  Ocean 

July  18 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  10 

P 

o 

H 

A 


Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Mar.  14, 1853 

650 

2,  150 

Julv  25, 1854 

1,  627 

July  16,1853 

300 

22 

Aug.  24,  1854 

340 

282 

Nov.  10,  1853 

1,  330 

May  28, 1854 

1,  634 

19,  400 

May  28, 1854 

674 

1,194 

10, 000 

1 32( 

30 

Apr.  20, 1854 

1,  830 

70 

Sept.  6, 1853 

604 

1,  004 

Aug.  31, 1854 

1,  022 

63 

700 





May  4,1851 

oo 

June  27, 1855 

1,275 





May  28, 1851 

48 

14 

— 

Oct,  17,1850 

41 

Oct,  19, 1850 

14' 

July  20,  1851 

30 

20 

Sept.  9,1851 

70 

m m m 

Sept.  1,1850 

14.r 

35 

Sept.  18, 1850 

50 

...... 

Oct.  27,  1850 

22: 

Oct.  27,1850 

115 



Oct.  27, 1850 

60 





Sept,  22, 1850 

24! 

Sept.  18, 1850 

160 

Sept.  2,  1850 

75 



.... 

Oct.  27,  1850 

70 

... 

..... 

Nov.  1, 1651 

4 

June  26, 1651 

154 

25 

Nov.  3,  1851 

350 

Aug.  13, 1850 

130 

.... 

Oct.  24,1650 

240 

..... 

Nov.  1,  1850 

140 

Oct.  18,  1850 

90 

Dec.  28, 1850 

56( 

Oct.  1,  1850 

IK 

Sept.  18,  1850 

80 

Nov.  27. 1850 

24  ( 

Sept.  19, 1850 

315 

..... 



Nov.  20, 1850 

200 

Nov.  6,  1850 

May  . 6, 1852 

Clean 

Apr.  4,  1854 

105 

2, 320 

...... 

May  7,1853 

321 

1,  720 

1,  000 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  112  sperm,  11,173  pounds  bone. 


Sold  to  Edgartown. 

Bought  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  built  1646. 

Sent  homo  90  barrels  sperm. 

Thobono  with  tho  oil  sent  home  on  the  voy- 
age brought  $22,000. 

Captain  Swain  left  the  ship  at  Talcahuano. 
Sent  homo  15,630  bouo. 

Captain  Baker  came  home  sick.  Con- 
demned at  Rio  Janeiro  September  1854. 

Built  1850  at  Medford. 

Sold  80  barrels  whale. 

Sent  home  769  sperm,  100  whale. 

Condemned  at  Tahiti ; oil  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. 

Built  1850  at  Medford ; sent  home  and  sold 
210  sper  m ; lost  March  20,  1853,  on 
Strong’s  Island. 

Edward  Narbeth,  first  mate,  died. 


The  14  barrels  were  blackfish. 


Added  1850. 

Added  1850;  withdrawn  18S2. 

Withdrawn  1852. 

Added  1850. 

Blackfish. 

Added  1850 ; sailed  again  December  27, 
1850  ; returned  August  17,  1851,  with  360 
barrels  sperm,  100  barrels  whale. 

Sailed  again  December  20,  1^50 ; returned 
September  26,  1851,  with  245  sperm,  60 
whale. 

Added  1850;  sailed  again  December  25, 
1850 ; returned  October  18,  1851,  with  75 
barrels  sperm. 

Added  1850. 

Added  1650. 

Added  1850. 

Withdrawn  1852. 

Added  1850. 

Added  1850. 


Added  1850. 

Added  1850. 

Added  1850. 

Added  1850;  humpback;  withdrawn  1851. 

Added  1853. 

Added  1650. 

Added  1650 ; clean. 


Sold  1852 ; sent  homo  263  sperm. 

Sent  home  68  sperm,  707  whale,  4,900  bone. 
Sent  home  16,998  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bark .... 

-2G1 

Small 

Philip  A.T.oeke 

Beverly , Mass. 

Brig 

1C4 

Brown 

F.  W.  Choate 

Truro,  Mass. 

■Rflp.hol  _ 

Briir  

143 

Smith 

"Riehard  Sevens 

Wareham,  Mass. 

d.  "Washington 

Ship  — 

374 

Benjamin  F.  Gibbs. . . 

S.  C.  Gibbs 

Warren,  It.  I. 

Dolphin  - - - .... 

Bark  . 

325 

Cutter 

"R.  B.  Johnson 

TTnr.f.nr 

. do  .... 

225 

Cole 

do 

W in . Henry  

180 

J.  H.  Jolls . 

S.  P.  Child 

Newport,  It.  I. 

Helen  Augusta  ... 

Ship 

530 

Nathaniel  Fales,  jr. . . 

J.  S.  Monroe 

Providence,  It.  1. 

Ocean 

Ship 

507 

E.  A.  Swift 

Edward  Pearce 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Lfiamlfir 

Bark. . 

213 

B.  Glover  

Charles  Mallory 

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert  

Ships . 

398 

Bollea  

Williams  & Haven 

Ke.ngal  

do  _ . 

304 

Phillips 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

( Catharine 

. do  . 

384 

Hull  . 

do 

Dromo 

do  . 

300 

Starr 

do 

Electra. 

do  . 

348 

Clark 

Williams  & Barnes 

Friends  

do 

403 

Low 

Benjamin  Brown  Sons. . . 

George  and  Mary  

do 

350 

Greene.. 

Lyman  Allyn 

Uy.  Thompson  . 

d n 

315 

TTolmft  . 

Frink,  Chew  &Co 

India 

. do 

433 

Miller 

Williams  & Haven 

John  and  Elizabeth 

do 

290 

('hnrmfdl 

do 

Eark 

Knrk 

388 

Kelley  

Perkins  & Smith 

Merrimack 

Slii  ji 

411 

Ties  tin 

Williams  Sc  Haven 

Me  Lei  lan 

do 

370 

Perkins 

Perkins  & Smith .... 

Neptune 

_ do 

285 

A lion 

Williams  & Haven 

North  Star 

399 

"Robert  Brown  

Williams  &,  Barnes  .... 

Peruvian 

do 

388 

Rrmvn 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Phoenix 

do 

401 

Miner  Lawrence  & Co  . . 

Tenedos 

Bark 

245 

Middloton 

do 

W.  T.  Wheaton 

do 

437 

James  Green 

0 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


N.  and  S.  Atl . . 


Atlantic 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 


North  Pacific . . 

4 

North  Pacific . 
South  Atlantic 


North  Pacific . 
Ind.  and  N.  P. 


North  Pacific . 
Ind.  and  N.  P - 

North  Pacific . . 

do  


do 

Ind.  and  Pac. . 

North  Pacific . 

— do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Ind.  and  Pac.. 
Davis’s  Strait. 
Ind.  and  N.  P . 


North  Pacific.. 

Desolation  laid 
Ind.  and  Pac 
North  Pacific.. 
do 


Date— 


W) 

a 


at 

10 

**-< 

O 


Juno  6 


Dec.  14 


Mar.  13 


Aug.  7 


Nov.  15 
Aug.  5 
July  8 


Doc.  10 

Aug.  0 

July  5 

Juno  18 
Sept.  ‘25 

July  9 
Oct.  3 

Juno  1 

July  25 

July  20 

Oct,  22 

Aug.  28 

July  20 
Aug.  15 
Oct.  17 
Mar.  7 
May  7 


July  30 

Sept.  11 
Nov.  7 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  4 


a 

> 

'u 

a 


Apr.  24, 1851 


Nov.  17, 1850 


Nov.  5, 1850 


Apr.  24, 1853 


Sept.  5,1853 
Nov.  22, 1852 
Feb.  2,1854 


May  1, 1854 


May  10, 1853 


July  31,  1852 


May  21, 1853 
Mar.  24, 1856 


Apr.  20, 1854 
May  2, 1854 

Mar.  30, 1854 


Result  of  voyage. 


® 

a 

in 


o 

-a 

£ 


Apr.  4, 1853 


Apr.  13,  1854 

Juno  2,1855 
May  8, 1853 
July  7, 1853 
Oct.  22,1850 


June  5, 1855 

.July  21, 1852 
May  24, 1853 
Apr.  19, 1853 


Bbls. 

300 


350 


130 


259 

600 

441 


408 


205 

14 


82 

40 


140 

280 


Bbls. 


2,513 


1,080 


4,  200 


311 


® 

a 

a 

& 

® 

s a 


Lbs. 


27,  700 


54,  000 


1,  900 


2,  402  27,  800 
931 


751 

223 


8,  500 
3,  000 


1,  052  17,  600 


1,  970  28,  50 


2,  261  36,  200 

830  ... 

1,  528  2 1,  000 

2,  983  49,  000 
450  7,  C00 


Remarks. 


15 

30 

1,856 


660 

2,  947 
2, 150 


8, 200 

9, 100 
21,500 


Added  1850. 


Added  1850;  sailed  again  December  14, 
1850 ; returned  April  27,  1852,  with  500 
sperm,  2 whale. 

Added  1849. 


Sent  home  172  sperm,  13,683  hone. 

Built  1850  at  Somerset. 

Added  1850. 


Sent  home  10,286  hone;  bought  from  New 
York  1850. 


Added  1850;  sold  to  'Warren  1853;  sent 
home  306  sperm,  28.250  hone. 

Captain  Glover  came  home  sick  1851 ; sent 
home  100  sperm. 

Sent  home  14,500  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  1, 533  whalo,  10,500  bone;  shipped 
some  oil  to  Loudon  ; rebuilt  ia  1856,  and 
named  Northwest. 

Sent  home  4,341  whalo,  45,829  hone. 

Sent  home  HO  sperm,  1,878  whale,  40,2’6 
pounds  bone. 

Stnt  home  211  sperm,  3,363  whalo,  51,638 
bone. 

Sent  homo  on  voyage  90  sperm,  1 200  whale, 
26,145  bone;  sold  500  whale  ; loaded  with 
guano  at  Chincha  Is’ands. 

Sent  home  1,300  whale;  sbipp  d some  oil 
to  London. 

Lost  in  the  ice  near  Diomede  Island  July 
15,  1851. 

S nt  homo  somo  bouo;  shipped  some  oil  to 
Louden. 

Senu  borne  495  whale,  12,000  bouo. 

Sent  home  527  whale. 

Shipned  oil  to  London  ; withdrawn  1857 ; 
sold  and  broken  up  at  Sandwich  Islands; 
sent  homo  235  sperm,  3,101  whale,  12,925 
bone. 

Sent  home  2,007  whale,  22,497  bone;  bought 
from  Philadelphia  1850. 

Sent  home  60  sperm. 

Sent  home  32,292  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Warren  1850;  fourth  mato 
died  July,  1852 ; sold  at  Honolulu  1853 ; 
sent  home  82  sperm,  2,058  wli  do,  15,600 
bone;  lost  March  29, 1855,  60  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco ; sold  1,000  whale  and 
somo  sperm  at  San  Francisco. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

O 

tt 

C3 

a 

p 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1850. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Park 

170 

Wilcox 

Ship 

302 

P.  n roll 

C.  P Williams 

297 

Pendleton 

do  . . 

268 

Pendleton.  

do  . , 

do 

392 

Brown ..... 

...  do 

341 

Lester 

J.  F.  Trumbull  . 

Baric .... 

298 

Nash 

C.  P.  W illiams 

Greenport , L.  I. 

Caroline 

Ship 

252 

Hedges  Babcock 

Ireland,  Wells  & Carpen 

ter. 

Baric 

235 

W’ eeks  

David  G.  Floyd 

252 

Hand 

Parsons  &•  Brown 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Bark 

299 

J.  Steen  

Thomas  Brown  

Bri  g 

230 

Winters 

William  It.  Post 

Ship  ... 

435 

II  unttin" 

T.  Brown 

Bark 

239 

Hedges  

do 

Ship 

489 

Brown 

W.  It.  Post 

W n sh  i n cr  ton  

do 

340 

lloso 

iluntting  Coopor 

New  Suffolk. 

Baric 

227 

Cartwright. . . 

Ira  B.  Tuthill 

1833  . 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

• 

A Vim  IT  TTnwland  

Ship  . 

414 

P.  Pease 

Abra.  H.  Howland 

do 

421 

J.  Ityan 

John  A.  Parker 

AlftTanrlnr  ( Coffin 

do 

381 

Purrington  . . . 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  .. 

Alir.ft  Frazi«r 

Baric  . 

400 

D.  n.  Taber 

Lemuel  Kollock  

A1  ice  Mardell  

Ship  . . . . 

42: 

P.  s.  Wing 

Charles  II.  Tucker  &Co 

Bark 

23( 

Carr 

Richmond  <fc  Wood 

Alfred  Gibbs  

Ship  . . . 

425 

Isaac  II.  Jenuey 

Wood  & Nve 

A morie.i, 

. do  . . . 

4lf 

L.  Fisher 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . 

Amoiica 

Bark  — 

257 

Abner  West  

Jos.  A.  Beauvais 

Anadir 

. do 

J.  H.  Swift 

Swil't  &.  Pei  ry 

Atlantic  . 

do  . . 

307 

Luce 

Hathaway  &.  Luce 

Baltic 

. . .do  . . . . 

390 

Jethro  B.  Brooks 

Randall  &.  Stead 

William  F.  Dow 

Benj.  Tucker 

. do  . . . 

34( 

B.  It.  Sands 

Charles  It.  Tucker  &.  Co 

B ram  in 

do 

24" 

Childs 

Gideon  Allen  

Bartholomew  Gnsnnld 

do  ... 

356 

C.  B.  Heustis 

I.  Howland,  i r. , &.  Co  .. 

Cambria. 

301 

J.  Cottle  

James  B.  Wood  & Co  — 

California 

. do  . . 

39c 

I).  D.  Wood 

I.  Howl  nd,  jr.,  <fe  Co 

Canada 

do  . . . 

54.' 

Thomas  West 

Barton  Rickotsou 

Canton,  2d 

..do  ... 

280 

% 

Folger 

C.  It.  Tucker  & Co 

Chandler  Price 

441 

J.  Taber  .t 

William  G.  E.  Pope 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


i 

Whaling- 

ground. 

i 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

£ 

a 

o 

& 

o 

r—> 

CS 

s 

( 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Patagonia  

May  25 

Feb.  26,1852' 

249 

18,  000 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct.  1 

Jan.  22, 1853 

326 

2,  600 

32,  000 

do  

Oct.  5 

Apr.  28, 1853 

2,007 

27,  600 

Sept,.  21 

# . d o .«••«•••• 

Oct.  1 

May  24, 1854 

90 

1,000 

1,600 

do  

Aug.  8 

Mar.  21, 1853 

2, 126 

25, 500 

N.  W.  Coast  — 

Oct.  8 

May  31, 1855 

1, 107 

16, 800 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  7 

July  9, 1852 

920 

75 

do 

Jan.  19 

Sept.  9,1851 

290 

60 

550 

do 

June  4 

Apr.  5,1853 

224 

1,  080 

7,  500 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  9 

Apr.  7,1853 

32 

739 

7,  500 

South  Pacific  . . 

July  25 

May  28, 1852 

307 

2 

Arctic  Ocean  .. 

Nov.  17 

Alar.  24,  1853 

24 

2,  872 

39,  000 

: South  Atlantic 

July  26 

Juno  2,1852 

401 

320 

1,900 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  4 

do  

Sept.  4 

’ 

June  — 

May  20, 1852 

1,  385 

10,  500 

■ North  Pacific, . 

Aug.  18 

....do 

June  11 

Apr.  19, 1855 

2, 359 

17, 100 

1 

' do 

Nov.  13 

May  19, 1854 

76 

2,272 

6,  000 

do  

Sept,.  10 

Sent  4 1855 

136 

G 

a 

G 

d 

r* 

i 

Sept- 10 

Apr.  10, 1855 

85 

1,  729 

4, 900 

Atl.  and  Indian 

Sept.  8 

Fob.  22, 1854 

1,  508 



...... 

; North  Pacific .. 

Nov.  13 

July  20, 1854 

206 

1,634 

..do 

June  25 

Juno  21, 1854 

127 

2,  024 

8, 200 

Atlantic  . 

Tilly  24 

Oct  2 1852 

400 

2 

North  Pacific .. 

i 

Jan.  2 

Mar.  16, 1854 

2,  498 

18,  800 

Atlantic,  &c  ... 

Oct.  31 

July  17,1854 

1,  097 

196 

600 

North  Pacific  .. 

i 

Nov.  16 

Mar.  24, 1855 

107 

1,  G54 

11, 000 

i 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  6 

Aug.  4, 1855 

824 

257 

’ North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  5 

May  30, 1855 

124 

833 

8,  300 

do 

Sent  9 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  15 

Apr.  20, 1854 

148 

2,  435 

| North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  3 

May  10, 1854 

182 

1,  590 

11,  500 

I do 

Oct.  22 

May  24, 1854 

136 

2, 110 

8,  800 

do  . 

A pr.  9,  1855 

1,  20( 

8,  000 

j 

: Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  31 

June  20, 1855 

1,171 

2 

; North  Pacific  . 

July  25 

May  1, 1854 

3,  297 

33,  700 

I 


Remarks. 


Sent  homo  7,500  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  3,500  bone;  condemned  at  Hon- 
olulu December  5,  1853. 

Sent  home  9,309  bone. 

Third  mate,  William  Hancox,  and  boat’s 
crew  lost  October  13, 1851 ; sent  homo  150 
sperm,  22,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  20,700  pounds  bone,  2,419  whale; 
sold  to  Greenport  1855. 


Added  1849. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  100  whale. 


Sent  home  150  whale. 

Added  1850  ; sent  home  316  sperm. 

Sent  homo  600  whale,  18,000  pounds  bone. 
Added  1850. 

Captain  Brown  killed  while  “cutting  in” 
1853 ; sent  homo  230  whale. 

Lost  on  Pitt’s  Island  1851 ; sent  home  10,000 
pounds  bone. 

Sold  to  Sag  Harbor  1852. 


Sent  home  45  sperm.  1,858  whale,  17,100 
bone  ; lost  at  Honolulu  December,  1852. 

Sold  50  whale  at  Honolulu ; sent  homo  600 
whale,  17,500  bone. 

From  California  trade  ; restored  1851 ; sent 
home  28,337  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1851 ; built  1848;  sent 
home  831  whale,  14,081  bouo ; sold  1,100 
whale  at  Melbourne. 

Added  1851  ; sent  homo  31,969  bone. 

Sent  homo  6J  sp:  rtn. 

Built  at  Bath  Me.,  1851  ; sent  homo  46 
sperm,  130  whale,  19,227  bone. 

Sent  homo  18,000  bone  ; withdrawn  1854. 

Formerly  United  States  store-ship  Erie; 
bought  from  How  York  1850  ; withdrawn 
1854  ; sent  homo  500  whale,  28,000  bone. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1851;  sent  h.ino  441 
sperm. 

Bought  from  Providence  1851 ; sold  97 
whale  at  Honolulu  ; sent  home  400  sperm, 
600  whale,  24  043  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1851;  tent  homo  110 
sperm. 

Sent  home  664  whale,  15,858  bone. 

Lost  in  Arctic  September  25,  1852. 

Sent  home  23. 124  bone. 

Sent  home  900  whale,  32,300  bone. 

Sent  home  17,200  bone. 

Added  1851;  sent  home  910  whale,  13,227 
bone. 

Sold  part  of  her  cargo  at  Sydney. 

Sent  homo  25  sperm,  500  whale,  29,730  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S51. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Citizen 

Ship 

4G4 

Thomas  A.  Norton 

L Howland,  jr.,  &,  Co 

Corinthian 

...  do 

401 

A.  Stewart 

George  Howland 

Cnnl’s  Howland 

...  do  ... 

431 

S.  W.  Crosby  ... 

Edward  W.  Howl  ml 

Caohelnt, 

Bark .... 

230 

Hosmer 

T.  H.  Bartlett.  Ar.  Sen 

Cortos 

Ship 

382 

P.  Cromwell 

G.  Howland 

Cherokee 

Bark ... 

261 

p.  Smith 

Hathaway  &.  Luce . . 

Charleston  Packet. 

..  do  .. 

184 

H.  Lewis 

Thomas  Knowles  &.  Co 

Congress 

Shi])  . . . 

339 

Mendall 

Edward  C.  .Tones 

Cowper 

. . . do  . . . 

391 

N.  C.  Fisher. ....... 

Benjamin  B.  Howard 

Congaree 

. do  ... . 

321 

M.  Malloy 

Thomas  Wilcox 

Draco 

Bark  ... 

25? 

George  Kimball 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Dartmouth 

Ship  . . . 

336 

Man  eh  eater 

T.  Howland,  jr.  A-.  Co 

Dotninga 

Baik 

230 

Tripp 

John  L.  Anthony 

Draper 

Skip 

291 

G.  Collin 

Henry  F.  Thomas 

Emma 

Bark 

24  C 

Jeremiah  Austin 

Rodney  French  

Elisha  Dunbar 

do  . . . 

257 

Benjamin  Ellis 

W.  & G.  D.  Watkins  . . . 

Eliza  A<lams 

Ship  . . . 

403 

Smith 

E.  C.  J.mes 

Elizabeth 

. . . do  . . . 

329 

Baker 

T.  & A . R.  N ye 

Endeavour  

Bark. . . . 

252 

Jacob  Howland 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d . . . 

Enterprise 

Ship 

291 

H.  Jernegan 

Charles  Hitch 

Eugenia 

'Bark . . . 

350 

William  Wood 

Swift  & Allen 

Euphrates 

Ship  .... 

365 

Thomas  M.  Peakes. . . . 

E.  W.  Howland 

Europa 

. . . do  

380 

Weeks 

E.  C. Jones 

Emerald 

. . do  . . . 

359 

J.  Munkley 

Henry  F.  Thomas 

Florida 

. . do  . . 

330 

J.  C.  Little 

E.  C.  Jones 

Frances  Henrietta  

. . . do  . . . 

40? 

George  Swain 

Samuel  W.  Rodman 

Fabius  

432 

J.  S.  Smith 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Garland 

. do  . . 

243 

J.  King 

R.  French  

Geo.  Washington . 

. do  ... 

609 

Edwards - 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . 

Geo.  Washington  

Bark 

242 

W O.  Harps 

C.  nitch 

Golconda 

Shi]) 

331 

F.  Dougherty 

G.  Howland  

Good  Return 

..do 

376 

B.  F.  Wing.  7 

H.  Taber  & Co i . . . 

Gratitude 

. . do.. 

337 

Cornell 

Swift  & Allen 

(j  VOS  V 

350 

Mickell 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

Helen  Snow 

. . . do  . . 

300 

Xhuhael  Bray  ton 

Cook  & Snow 

norald,  2d 

Ship 

303 

IT.  A.  Slocum 

T.  & A.  R.  Nyo 

Henry  Kn  coland 

do  . 

304 

W IT.  Vinal  

B.  B.  Howard 

Hibernia,  2d . 

. do  . . 

551 

Jeffrey 

Seth  H.  Ingalls 

Hillman 

. . do  . . 

383 

Chris.  Cook 

H.  Taber  & Co 

Hope,  2d 

. do  ... 

295 

Q ifford 

Wilcox  & Richmond  . . . 

Hunter 

do  . . 

453 

•John  Sv  TIolt  

J.  Bourne,  jr 

India 

366 

F.  E.  Strati  burg 

A.  H.  Howland 

Ionia 

Dark  . 

234 

nnggftflhall  . . 

Cranston  Wilcox 

Isaac  Howland 

Ship 

399 

West 

I.  Howland,  jr..  &.  Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

I Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific  . 

Oct,  29 

— 



— 

Pacific  Ocean  . - 

June  4 

June  11,  1854 

21( 

539 

1,  90( 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  19 

A pr.  6, 1854 

10< 

2,  357 

15, 200 

Atlantic 

Dec.  10 

Apr.  17, 1854 

454 

150 

600 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  26 

Apr.  12,1853 

48 

2,  576 

11,101 

do  

Aug.  19 

Apr.  27, 1855 

1,  10.- 

14,  900 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  19 

July  10|  1853 

275 

6 

. ...  do  

Dec.  3 

May  8, 1854 

153 

807 

6, 101 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  10 

May  6, 1855 

.... 

3,217 

20,  20. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  8 

M ay  6, 1855 

1, 17f 

7 

Indian  Ocean. . 

May  22 

Apr.  13, 1854 

1, 188 

.... 



North  Pacific . 

Sept.  1 

Mar.  23, 1854 

201 

2,  827 

Atlantic 

Nov.  20 

June  3,1854 

4:- 

363 

1,  300 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct,  14 

Apr.  27,  1855 

211 

1,403 

16,  401 

Dec.  11 

Indian  Ocean. . 

June  19 

May  9, 1854 

1,113 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  3 

Sept.  23, 1854 

184 

1,  220 

14,  001 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Nov.  11 

June  9,1855 

2,  060 

South  Seas 

Oct.  26 

June  1, 1854 

80 

i,  789 



North  Pacific .. 

July  26 

Apr.  5, 1854 

8 

1,664 

16,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  26 

July  5,1855 

318 

135 

North  Pacific  . . 

J uly  1 

July  C,  1854 

512 

1,  738 

6,  00C 

do 

Oct.  1 1 

Mar.  1,1854 

62 

2,  036 

•20,  2C0 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  16 

July  3,1856 

553 

Ind.  and  Pac... 

May  19 

May  26, 1853 

242 

2, 149 

North  Pacific .. 

J uno  17 

Apr.  28, 1855 

470 

1,  700 

do 

July  14 

Mar.  13, 1854 

32 

1,488 

19,  500 

Atlantic 

May  6 

Sept.  9, 1853 

73 

North  Pacific .. 

Nov.  4 

May  31, 1855 

52 

2,  505 

800 

Atl.  and  Ind. . . 

Nov.  6 

Dec.  3, 1853 

54 

3 

North  Pacific . . 

July  31 

Apr.  11,1855 

§ 

1,  035 

12, 100 

do 

Sept.  2 

Apr.  6, 1855 



2,  825 

22,  800 

do 

Aug.  14 

Juno  24, 1854 

60 

2,  031 

5,  600 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Dec.  2 

Sept.  17.  1855 

1,  640 

do  . . 

May  12, 1854 

667 

..... 

.... 

North  Pacific  .. 

July  21 

Mar.  31, 1855 

1,387 

6,  000 

...  do 

Aug.  16 

Apr.  5, 1854 

222 

2.  314 

16,  200 

do 

Dee,  4 

Apr.  18, 1855 

2 

1,511 

21,  300 

do 

July  11 

Mar.  17, 1854 

2,  540 

29,  500 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Nov.  1 

Apr.  12, 1857 

965 

30 

...... 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  29 

Mar.  15, 1854 

77 

1,  740 

15,  400 

do  . 

Aug.  20 
Sept.  20 

Apr.  29, 1855 

1,  231 

9,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  18,1854 

1, 122 

North  Pacific.. 

July  23 

Apr.  24, 1854 

50 

2,  771 

31,  300 

Remarks. 


Formerly  in  California  trade  ; added  1851 ; 
lost  300  nrlesnorth  of  East  Capo  October 
14,  1853;  0 of  the  crew  lost,  and  1 died 
subsequently ; sent  home  69  sperm. 

Sent  homo  3,125  bone. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1851 ; sent  home  326 
wnale,  32,007  bone. 

Sent  home  64  sperm. 

Sent  home  8,249  bone. 


Sent  homo  221  whale,  22,400  bone. 


Sent  home  20,100  bone. 

Added  1851 ; built  1831 ; bought  from  Boston. 

Sailed  September2;  returned  leaking  1,200 
strokes  in  24  hours. 

Burned  by  the  crew  at  Paita  October  15, 
1853,  with  650  barrels  of  oil  on  board. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1851. 

Added  1851;  sent  homo  457  sperm,  1,400 
whale,  12,624  bone;  sold  130  sperm  at 
Y alparaiso. 

First  mate,  Mr.  .Johnson,  killed  by  a whale 
1853  ; sent  home  156  sperm. 

Captain  Jornegan  died  at  sea  September 
26,  1853  ; sent  homo  116  sperm,  380  whale, 
15,223  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851 ; sent  homo 
765  sperm,  143  whale. 

Sent  home  10,446  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1851 ; sent  homo  85 
whale,  5,620  bone. 

Sent  h me  350  sperm  ; Captain  Munkley 
died  May  8,  1856. 

Sent  homo  21  sperm,  11,000  bone. 

Sent  homo  120  sperm,  1,288  whale,  25,600 
bone. 

Sent  home  952  whale. 

George  "Washington  made  one  whaling 
voyage  from  New  London  ; bought  from 
New  York  1851 ; built  at  New  Bedford 
for  a Liverpool  packet  1832;  sent  home 
50,420  bone;  took  in  all  7,000  whale  and 
75  sperm  ; an  extraordinary  voyage. 

Sent  homo  258  sperm  ; Second  Mate  A.  B. 
Smith  died  Mil1  ch,  1853. 

Sent  homo  12,418  bone. 

Sent  homo  223  sperm,  1,440  whale,  26,431 
bone. 

Sent  home  19,000  bone. 

Built  at  Fairbaven  1851. 

Built  at  Bath,  Me.,  1851 ; second  mate,  Mr. 
Lumrn,  died  at  sea  June  15,  1853. 

Sent  home  120  sperm,  18,777  bone. 

Sent  home  19,203  bone. 

Added  1851  ; withdrawn  1855. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1851 ; sent  home 
30,700  bone. 

Sent  homo  1,235  sperm. 

Built  at  Gardiner,  Mo.,  1851 ; sent  homo  93 
sperm,  825  whale,  and  16,410  bone. 

Boat’s  crew  lost  at  Rorotonga  December  20, 
1854;  sent  home  21,233  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1831. 

Sent  homo  1,874  whale  and  24,750  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  xolialing-vcssels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tr 

rt 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

s’ 

1851. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

James  Allen  

Ship  ... 

355 

A.  Newcomb 

•Tames  Andrews  

Bark 

275 

7T,  Beetle 

James  Edward 

Ship  . . . . 

434 

R.  Luce,  jr 

Janus ............1... 

321 

J.  Cornell 

.Tames  Mnnry 

. . do 

305 

W hold  on 

John  Howland .... 

. do  . 

377 

Childs.. 

John  and  Edward 

. . . do  . 

318 

G.  H.  Cathcart . . 

Julian 

. do 

35<i 

Cleveland  . 

J.  E.  Donnell 

Bark 

343 

William  Earl 

Kutusotf 

Ship 

415 

Pierce. . 

Lancaster 

...  do 

383 

E.  C.  Almy 

Lexington 

Bark  . 

201 

Tilton 

Liverpool,  2d 

Ship 

428 

W.  J.  Swift 

Logan 

. do 

302 

A.  Tucker 

L.  C.  Richmond 

341 

D.  Cochran 

Magnolia 

. .do  . 

306 

G.  L.  Cox 

Manuel  Ortiz 

Bark 

351 

C.  H.  Colo 

Marengo 

Sh  i p 

420 

Devoll . . 

Maria  Theresa 

. do  . . 

330 

J.  Taylor 

Mary  and  Martha 

.do  . . 

317 

Slocum 

Majestic 

do 

207 

T.  Percival  . 

Menkar 

do 

371 

Joseph  Pease  

Milton 

. do 

388 

Jones  

Mil  wood 

Bark 

254 

T.  R.  Pease 

Margaret  Scott 

Ship 

307 

B.  C.  Eldridge 

Massachusetts 

...do 

364 

J.  E.  Bennett 

Milo 

401 

George  H.  Sowle 

Minerva  2d 

do 

201 

Reynolds 

Messenger 

do 

291 

Baker 

Moctezuma. . . . 

do 

4.36 

W.  E.  Tower 

Martha,  2d 

Bark 

360 

G.  S.  Took  or 

Natchez 

Ship 

523 

Worthon  Hall 

Nautilus 

..do.  ... 

372 

Alexander  Seabury... 

Nowton 

Ba  rk . 

283 

Sherman 

Nimrod 

Ship 

340 

N.  C.  Cary 

Navy 

356 

J.  W.  Norton 

Nye 

Bark 

21 1 

D.  Baker 

Ohio. 

Ship  . 

383 

Norton 

Olympia 

206 

James  Russell 

Orozimbo 

do  . . 

58e 

Johnson 

Osceola 

Bark. 

138 

Kin  lt 

OsDiay 

236 

T Mncomber 

Peri  

205 

njrrn-ins 

Phoenix 

Ship  . . . 

423 

Bellows 

Pioneer  

Bark .... 

231 

F.  Billings 

Parachute 

331 

William  A.  Bartou 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


G.  Allen 

C.  Hitch 

George  F.  Barker 


T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

James  H.  Howland 

Wilcox  & Richmond 

Hathaway  & Luce 

Swift  & Allen 

H.  F.  Thomas 

T.  <fc  A.  R.  Nye 

B.  B.  Howard 

T.  Wilcox  


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

William  G.  E.  Pope 

Weston  Howland 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

T.  & A.  R.  JSTyo 

B.  Ricketson 


S.  Thomas  & Co. 
Philip  Anthony. 
H.  Taber  & Co. . 

G.  Allen 

R.  French 

W.F.Dow 

C.  C.  Jones 

T.  Knowlos  & Co 
J.  R.  Thornton  . . 

John  P.  West 

W.  O.  Brownell  . 


S.  Thomas  & Co 


G.  Allen 


J.  Bourne,  jr  ... 

W.  Gifford 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co  ... 
Abner  R.  Tucker  . . 
Ed.  W.  Howland  ... 

William  Phillips 

B.  Ricketson 

William  C.  N.  Swift 
Swift  & Allen. : 

R.  French 

J.  A.  Parker 

J.  D.  Thompson 

B.  B.  Howard 
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sailing  from  American  ports—  Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

C 

p 

c 

O 

PZ 

Bbls. 

■ I 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Ind.  and  Pacific. 

May  14 

Mar.  18, 1855 

1,  561 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

June  2 

Nov.  4,1853 

400 

16 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  11 

do 

Nov.  4 

Apr.  21, 1854 

120 

1,  090 

19, 706 

do 

Oct.  21 

Sept.  26, 1855 

21 

1,  844 

ll.fiOt 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  17 

June  10, 1854 

53 

2,  385 

24,  006 

North  Pacific.. 

May  21 

July  24,1854 

65 

981 

17,  506 

do 

Nov.  24 

June  16  1854 

163 

2,  636 

do 

Aug.  28 

May  7, 1853 

112 

2;  286 

38,  80( 

do 

Sept.  9 

1 412 

2,  106 

do 

J uly  2 

May  14, 1854 

40 

1, 101 

9,  506 

Atlantic 

Apr.  3 

Oct.  29,1852 

129 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  18 

. . .do 

Aug.  12 

June  10, 1854 

200 

1,808 

do 

July  1 

July  8, 1854 

219 

1,  692 

11,900 

do 

Sept.  19 

May  12, 1854 

144 

1,632 

24,  300 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  5 

May  1, 1854 

19 

2,  029 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  22 

Apr.  24, 1855 

1,579 

23,  500 

do 

June  28 

Apr.  8, 1854 

1,818 

28,  300 

do 

Nov.  27 

Apr.  11, 1855 

75 

1,133 

10,  500 

do 

July  2 

Apr.  20  1853 

1,  607 

21,4  0 

— do 

Aug.  18 

Apr.  6, 1854 

41 

% 525 

14,  100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  1 

Apr.  6,  1856 

2,  050 

..... 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

May  21 

Juno  27,  1854 

311 

138 

500 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  26 

May  6,  1855 

182 

3,  500 

— do 

Dec.  4 

June  5, 1856 

186 

1,241 

19,  00 

. . - .do  

Nov.  9 

May  27, 1855 

50 

2,  789 

13,  800 

June  18 

May  4, 1855 

1 

1,  093 

10,  600 

AT or  171 

890 

North  Pacific.. 

July  19 

Feb.  18, 1854 

237 

2,  923 

18,  600 

....do 

Aug.  6 

May  11. 1854 

7 

2,  794 

27,  000 

do 

Oct.  4 

Apr.  24, 1855 

251 

2,  681 

15,  500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  8 

Apr.  24, 1855 

872 

19 



North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  1 

Apr.  8, 1854 

61 

1,  97f 

10,  600 

do 

Sept.  13 

Mar.  26,  1854 

55 

2, 25( 

do  ... 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  7,1855 

151 

1,400 

5,  600 

Atlantic 

Apr.  10 

Aug.  13,  1853 

294 

If 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  9 

May  28, 1853 

133 

2,  307 

14,  700 

do 

Aug.  23 

Apr.  21, 1855 

38 

628 

3,  400 

do 

Aug.  15 

May  10, 1854 



1,626 

23,  200 

Atlantic  .... 

July  7 

Oct.  1,  1853 

187 

17 

— 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J uue  4 

Oct.  1, 1854 

545 

Atlantic 

Dec.  9 

Oct.  15, 1853 

180 

. - . 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  6 

Mar.  23, 1854 

3,211 

54,  100 

Atlantic,  &c  . 

June  24 

Apr.  8,  1854 

49 

735 

7,  100 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  8 

J une  2, 1855  1 

52i 

1,  649 

10,  000 

31 


Remarks. 


Bought  from  New  York  1851  • built  1847  ; 
sent  homo  331  sperm. 

Added  1851 ; s-mthomoon  voyage  170  sperm, 
530  whale,  15,000  pounds  bone;  sold  350 
whale;  lost  1854. 

Sent  home  1,038  whale;  sold  170  sperm  at 
Lahaina. 

Sent  home  10  sperm  and  160  whale. 

Sent  home  10,213  pounds  bone. 

Sold  110  whale  at  Talcahuauo  ; sent  home 
267  sperm  and  10  blackfish. 

Sent  home  30,104  pounds  bone. 

Second  mate,  George  W.  Clark,  died  1853; 
sent  home  1,350  sperm  and  39,066  bone. 

Sent  homo  70  sperm  and  693  whale. 

Bought  from  Providence  1850. 

Sent  home  375  whale  and  35,000  hone  ; 
wrecked  in  Behring  Straits  July  20, 1853; 
got  into  St.  Lawrenco  Bay  and  was  con- 
demned and  sold. 

Sent  home  180  sperm. 

Sent  home  225  sperm,  266  whale,  and  28,044 
pounds  bone. 

Added  1851;  sent  home  1,983  whale  and 
25,600  pounds  hone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851;  nearly  new; 
sent  home  995  whale  and  25,470  hone. 

Sent  home  17,253  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  23,700  pounds  hone. 

Added  1851 ; sent  home  31  whale  and  3,665 
bone;  sold  to  Boston  1855;  condemned 
and  broken  up  at  Buenos  Ayres  1859. 

Sent  home  200  whale  and  24,700  hone. 

Sent  home  136  sperm. 

Sent  home  171  sperm. 

Sent  home  104  sperm,  2,039  whale,  and 
34,988  pounds  bone. 

S(nr  home  12  sperm,  84  whale,  and  24,800 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  4,939  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  35,433  pounds  hone. 

A condemned  slaver;  bought  from  New 
York  1850;  sent  home  OuO  whale  and 
32  510  pounds  bone. 

Bought  Irom  New  York  1851 ; formerly  in 
China  trade;  sont  home  750  whale  and 
22,950  pounds  hone. 

Built  at  Fairhavcn'1851 ; second  mate,  John 
Smith,  drowned  in  a gale  August,  1852; 
sent  home  265  sperm  and  6 blackfish. 

Capt.  Cary  came  home  sick  1852;  sent 
home  50  sperm,  50  whale,  and  27,983  hone. 

Sent  home  about  500  whale. 

Added  1850. 

Sent  home  17,600  pounds  hone. 

Sent  homo  24,115  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  114  sperm. 

Formerly  a brig;  bought  from  Baltimore 
1851. 

Sent  home  49  sperm. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  439  whale,  and  29,000 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  14,600  bone ; withdrawn  1854. 

Sent  homo  14,891  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S5I. 

New  Bedford , Mass . — Continued. 
Richmond 


Roscoe  

Robert  Morison 

Robert  Polsford. 
Rodman 


Roman 


Sarah  Sheafo 


Scotland. ... 
Sea  Flower 
Stafford 


Sophia  Thornton 
South  America . . 


South  Carolina 
Thomas  Nye  ... 


Triton,  2d 

Tropic  Bird  .. 
Two  Brothers 

TJncas 

Vernon 


Virginia 

Waver  ly 

Wave 

William  C.  Nyo 


Zephyr 


Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Albion 

Bruce 


E.  L.  B.  Jenney 

Florida !. 

General  Scott  . 
■George 


Heroine 


Lively 

Lydia 

Navigator. 


Niagara . 


Class. 


Bark  — 

Ship  ... 
Bark . . . 

Ship 

. . . do  ... 


do 


Bark 

Ship 

Bark 

. . do 


Ship 
. . .do 


do 

do 


. do  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
..  do  . 
Bark . 


. . . do  . 
Ship  . 
Bark . 
Ship  . 


do 


Ship  . 
Bark. 

Clifford  Wayne Ship  . 

Columbus  . ! .do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


e 

tx 

es 

n 

a 

o 

H 


Schooner 

Ship 

. . . do 


do 


185 

3C-: 

310 

400 

371 

375 

400 

384 

150 

206 

425 

016 

300 

400 

31 

220 

288 

413 

307 

340 

32 
200 
381' 

361 


32( 

172 

305 

381 

38C 

524 

333 

36( 

337 


104 

351 

410 


538 


Henry  Bonney. 


William  C.  Hayden  . . . 
Richard  Norton 


A.  J.  Corey  . 
W.  R.  Allyn 


M.  Cuminskey 


Thomas  Wall . 


G.  A.  Smith 

J.  W.  Belles. ... 
Hiram  Francis. 


Young  . 

W.  T.  Walker. 


Alexander 


J.  C.  Almy 


Maynard . 
Stanton  . . 


E.  Nichols  .. 

James. 

Little  . 


O.  P.  Soabnry 

Eph.  W.  Kempton.  . . 

Charles  Downs 

Adams 


Thomas  M.  Gardner  . . 


Soule 

Dyer 

Davis 

Crovvell 


Marsh 


Isa:ah  West  ... 

Fisher  . . 

Marston 


T.  M.  Pease 


Pierce. 


Henry  F.  Worth 
- Fish 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Benjamin  Clough  . ... 


E.  W.  Howland 

A.  Robeson 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Edmund  Maxfield  ... 
C.  W.  Morgan 

E.  C.  Jones 

Cranston  Wilcox 

O.  &.  E.  W.  Seabury  . . 

Chai'les  Almy 

T.  & A.  R.  Nyo 

J.  R.  Thornton 

W.  O.  Brownell 

J.  D.  Thompson 

T.  &,  A.  R.  Nyo 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  ... 

W.  P.  Howland 

Wood  &.  Nyo 

A.  H.  Howland 

Charles  Hitch 

Hathaway  & Luce ... 
David  B.  Kempton... 
T.  Knowles  & Co ... : 
C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Alexander  Gibbs 

E.  Sawin 

James  Tripp,  2d 

E.  Sawin 

Gibbs  & Jenney  ... 

do 

Fish,  Robinson  & Co 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Reuben  Fish :. .. 

Nathan  Church 

Fish  & Robinson 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

William  G.  Blacklor 

N.  Church 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Besult  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

i 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

6 

a 

o 

rO 
© 
r— < 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

Sept.  8 

Oct,  13,  1853 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  8 

Apr.  8, 1855 

1,  505 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  16 

May  1, 1854 

16 

1, 102 

11, 000 

do 

June  10 

...  do 

Oct,  15 

May  24, 1855 

102 

1, 163 

11,  500 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Dec.  21 

Sept.  1,1855 

381 

1,  765 

12,  400 

North  Pacific.. 

Dec.  4 

Apr.  24, 1855 

1,056 

6, 100 

do 

June  22 

Apr.  25, 1854 

58 

2,  877 

Atlantic  

May  1 5 

May  8, 1853 

50 

19 

do 

July  8 

May  26, 1854 

667 

49 

North  Pacific. 

July  11 

Mar.  18, 1855 

30 

2,  270 

31,  600 

do 

Dec.  24 

Apr.  22, 1855 

2,  552 

37,  500 

do 

Indian,  &c 

Sept.  4 

June  28, 1854 

260 

2,  404 

1,000 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  28 

May  22, 1854 

289 

Atlantic 

Apr.  19 

Sept.  28, 1853 

242 

88 

800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  22 

Mar.  16, 1854 

660 

1, 187 

.... 

North  Pacific.. 

July  18 

May  25, 1854 

363 

1,  778 

14,  300 

do 

Oct.  9 

July  20, 1854 

2,  052 

16,  100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  16 

Apr.  22, 1855 

697 

10,  800 

North  Pacific.. 

July  17 

June  19, 1854 

2: 

1,  307 

3,  000 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

July  17 

Mar.  25, 1854 

44' 

62 

eoo 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  21 

May  29, 1854 

1 

1,  550 

18,  500 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  5 

July  28, 1855 

883 

5 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  9 

Apr.  20, 1854 

37C 

1,831 

1,  000 

Atlantic,  &c  . . . 

July  11 

Apr.  20,  1854 

200 

75 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  25 

Juno  1,  1855 

1,  27r 

- . 



North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  29 

June  19, 1854 

103 

2,  344 

24,  700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  9 

May  12, 1856 

2,  688 

North  Pacific.. 

June  2 

Apr.  20, 1854 

28 

2,  760 

25,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  1 

May  30, 1855 

30 

1,434 

10,  700 

North  Parifir 

A tl  a n f i o 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  9 

Mar.  12, 1854 

1,513 

8,  400 

do 

Sept.  15 

Apr.  20, 1854 

2,  310 

17,  000 

do 

Oct.  9 

Feb.  17,1854 

62 

! 

/ 

3,  063 

16,  000 

Bemarks. 


Formerly  a brig;  rerigged  1851;  voyage 
broken  up  by  desertions  of  the  crew,  and 
she  returned  with  freight. 

Sent  home  60  sperm,  907  whale,  and  19,500 
pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851;  built  at 
Philadelphia,  1802;  sent  homo  147  sperm, 
897  whale,  and  19,152  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1851 ; lost  on  Christ- 
mas Island,  February  16, 1853. 

First  mate,  Mr.  Clark,  died  at  sea,  1852; 
sent  home  125  sperm,  1,656  whale,  and 
18  153  pounds  bone. 

Second  mate,  C.  L.  Thomas,  killed  by  a 
whale  1852;  sent  home  161  sperm,  144 
whale,  and  20,400  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851;  sent  home 
750  whale  and  13,000  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1851. 

Formerly  a brig  ; rerigged  1851. 

Bought  from  Kingston  1851;  built  1849; 
sent  home  127  sperm. 

Built  at  Bath,  Me.,  1851;  sent  home  160 
sperm,  959  whale,  and  17,208  bone. 

Bought  from  Providence  1851;  sent  home 
20  sperm,  1,961  whale,  and  25,035  bone. 

Lost  1852;  sent  home  80  sperm. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1851;  sent  home  257 
sperm,  318  whale,  and  7,449  pounds  bone. 

Built  1851 ; sent  home  80  sperm. 

Sent  home  137  sperm  and  25  whale. 

Sent  home  16  075  pounds  bone. 

Added  1851  from  New  York ; sent  home  25 
sperm  and  22,675  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  10,260  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851. 

Bought  from  New  London  1851 ; built  at 
Mattapoisett  1832;  sent  home  220  sperm 
and  261  whale. 

Sent  home  580  sperm. 


Sent  home  12,321  pounds  bone ; did  not  sail 
again  ; sold  and  broken  up,  1858. 

Sent  home  1,800  sperm. 

Sent  home  16,250  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  19, COO  pounds  bone. 

Condemned  and  broken  up  at  Honolulu 
1857. 

Oil— 900  barrels— shipped  home ; fitted  from 
Honolulu;  second  mate,  C.  Fuller  and 
five  men  washed  overboard  and  drowned 
in  a severe  gale  1852;  badly  burned  in 
September,  and  injured  by  gale;  con- 
demned at  Honolulu  December  1852. 

Wrecked  at  sea ; added  1851. 

Sent  home  950  whale  and  38,000  bone. 

Sent  home  32,877  bone;  bought  from  Bos- 
ton; built  1839;  sold  to  Boston  1855,  for 
merchant-service. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1851 ; sent  home  1,850 
whale  and  47,498  pounds  bone;  sold  160 
whale  at  Valparaiso. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S51. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.— Continued. 

Ship 

513 

William  Stott 

Edmund  Allen  . .’ 

314 

Pease  . 

R.-Fish 

do  . 

339 

Williams  

E.  Sawin 

do  . . 

261 

Mayhow 

I.  F.  Terry 



...  do 

365 

Avery  F.  Parker 

Levi  Jenney,  jr 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

A R.  Timber 

Bark 

220 

Thomas  Bailey 

Abner  R.  Tucker 

Ship  ... 
Brig..  .. 

295 

Wins 

do 

111 

Taylor  . . 

Westport,  Mass. 

f'athpirwnnd 

Brig  . ... 

Tta.rfc 

199 

Allen 

Thomas  W.  Mayhew 

Job  Davis ! 

171 

Gifford 

(4ov  f!a,rvpr 

do 

180 

West 

Henry  Wilcox 

do  . . 

249 

Wing 

do 

Ship  — 

T»ri  cr 

262 

Cornell 

Alexander  H.  Corey 

12h 

Cornell 

C.  A.  Church 

Bark  . .. 
do 

150 

Manchester 

H.  Wilcox 

180 

Cook 

Andrew  Hicks 

do 

250 

Fisher j 

H.  Wilcox 

Brig  .... 

250 

Spooner 

A.  Hicks 

263 

Joseph  Marshall 

do 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Cfirholot 

Bark  — 
do  . 

230 

Ilosmer 

Wilson  Bar  stow 

170 

•Tenney 

R.  L.  Bars  tow 

206 

Haskins 

do 

369 

Dexter 

S.  K.  Eaton 

"R.  Ti  T»nr«t.ow 

do 

208 

Taber 

R.  L.  Bars  tow 

Sarah 

Ship 

Bark 

Ship... 

do 

370 

Ezra  Smalley 

Coring  Meigs 

Son 

183 

Flanders 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

A 1 m i ra 

362 

Jenks 

Abraham  Osborne 

( !lnimy>ion  . . 

39! 

Ripley 

Benjamin  Worth 

Splendid 

392 

Fisher 

A.  Osborne 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alabama  . 

Ship  . . 

34(1 

Benjamin  Coggeshall  . 

Richard  C.  Bailey 

Edward  P.  Mosher 

John  H.  Shaw 

Citizen 

. . do  . . . 

36C 

33! 

C.  G.  & n.  Coffin 

Edward  . 

. do  . . 

Edward  Field 

Hero 

3K 

Jos.  McCleave 

Cr.  & M.  Starbuck  & Co  . 

•Tames  Coper 

do  . . . 

34c 

William  S.  Whippey.. 
Seth  Nickerson 

Obed  Starbuck 

Massachusetts 

do  . . - 

36( 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Napoleon 

. .do  . . . 

361 

William  Holley 

J.  W.  Barrett  & Sons 

Nairagansett 

398 

James  Coleman 

Z.  L.  Adams 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Whaling- 

ground. 


fci 

a 


North  Pacific.. 


Ci 

02 

«M 

o 


Nov.  18 


a 

•i— « 

Fh 

CS 

o 


Apr.  14,  1855 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Feb.  19 
North  Pacific.  July  15 


May  18, 1854 
Apr.  3,  1854 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
do 


Dec.  3 Aug.  19, 1855 
June  19  May  5,1855 


Result  of  voyage. 


Dbls. 


£ £ 


Bbls.  Lbs. 


Remarks. 


2,  360 


■28,  000 


94 

58 


865  1,800 
2,  411  11,000 


715 

96 


1,056 


15,  000 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1851;  first  mate,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  three  men  drowned  in  Ochotsk 

Sea  September,  1852;  mate,  Isaac 

Briggs,  died  August,  1853;  sent  home 
1.400  whale  and  some  bone. 

Sent  home  266  sperm  and  44.298  bone. 

Sent  home  522  sperm,  3,088  whale,  and  30,000 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  194  sperm  ; added  1851. 

Captain  Parker  came  home  sick  1853  ; sent 
homo  104  sperm,  900  whale,  and  15,946 
bone;  added  1851 ; formerly  of  Nantucket. 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 
Atlantic 


Juno  2 

Nov.  5 
June  30 


Sept.  24, 1853 
May  9,1853 


332 

53 


275 
1,  595 


25,  801 


Built  at  Dartmouth  1851 ; sent  home  433 
sperm  and  6,700  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1851, 

Lost  on  coast  of  Brazil  February  10, 1853 ; 
saved  150  barrels  sperm ; sent  home  50 
whale. 


Atlantic 

do 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

....  do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Jan.  8 
May  9 
Dec.  4 
July  28 
Dec.  21 


June  3,1853 
Mar.  14, 1853 
Mar.  17, 1854 
Nov.  8, 1853 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

North  Pacific.. 


Dec.  11 
Jan.  2 
Nov.  11 
Sept.  11 


Sept.  20, 1854 
Sept.  22, 1851 
Sept.  19, 1851 
Apr.  27, 1855 


Atlantic May  12 

Pacific  Ocean  . . Oct.  15 


Sopt.  29, 1853 
Apr.  26, 1855 


561 

270 

350 

836 


431 

380 

405 


20 

10 

12 


600 


403  . 
1,  082  . 


Built  1851. 

Sent  home  231  sperm  ; condemned  at  Paita 
October  5,  1855. 

Sent  home  72  sperm. 


Sent  home  1,000  whale,  17,400  bone;  sailed 
under  Captain  Wickerson,  who  came 
homesick  1851 ; sold  to  New  Bedford  1856. 
Added  1851. 

Sent  home  412  sperm ; built  at  Mattapoisett 
1851. 


Atlantic 


Dec.  10 


do 

— do 

North  Pacific. . 


Oct.  23 
Apr.  19 
Nov.  1 


Atlantic June  21 

North  Pacific..  July  16 


Atlantic 


•J  une  <8 


Apr.  21, 1852 
Sept.  15, 1852 
Aug.  21, 1854 


31 

325 

280 


309 


1,091 


1,  900 


Sept.  5, 1853 
Apr.  22,  1855 


536 

40 


20 
1,  21r 


15,  000 


May  20, 1853 


441 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1853;  returned  under 
that  port. 

Condemned  1855. 

Bought  from  Boston  1851. 

Captain  Dexter  killed  by  a whale  January 
1,  1854.  Sent  home  16,404  bone. 

Built  1851.  Second  mate  died  1851. 

Captain  Smalley  died  January  2, 1852.  Scut 
home  1,388  whale,  18,500  bone. 

Formerly  a packet  between  New  Bedford 
and  the  South  ; added  1851. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

-do 

North  Pacific.. 


Jqno  11 
Sept.  8 
Oct.  1 


Mar.  5,1855 
Apr.  16,1853 
May  1, 1854 


10  - 
100 
112 


2, 252  28,  00(i 
2,  000  30,  000 
1,853  


Sent  home  180  sperm,  500  whale,  16,000  bone. 
Added  1851 ; sent  home  15,400  bone. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


June  10 


North  Pacific.  Oct.  28 
do July  23 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
— do 


Nov.  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  20 
July  13 
July  6 


Jan.  24, 1855 

Juno  27, 1855 
July  27, 1854 


May  31, 1855 
Am-.  9, 1855 
Mar.  12. 1853 
July  20, 1854 
May  31, 1855 


1,794 


351 


1,  597 


16, 121 


810 

15 

276 

492 


23 

1,  559 

2,  585 
1, 263 


8,  300 
15,  700 
40,  300 


1,757  


Captain  Coggeshnll  left  the  ship  sick,  and 
died  at  home,  November,  1854. 

Sent  home  17,236  bone;  bought  from  New 
Bedford.  Captain  Mosher  took  900  bar- 
rels of  oil.  went  to  Sydney  and  sold  it. 
Gapt.  E.  E.  Austin  was  sent  to  bring  the 
ship  homo. 

Senthome  400  sperm,  800  whale,  15,000  bone. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessel 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1851. 

Nantucket,  Mass.— Continued. 

Norman 

Ship  . . 

338 

Joseph  C.  Chase 

G.  AT.  Starbuck 

Oneco 

Schooner 

90 

Peter  C.  Raymond 

Palmyra 

...  do  ... 

100 

Benjamin  Raymond. . . 

E.  W.  Perry 

Peru 

Bark . . . 

257 

Charles  E.  Starbuck  . . 

David  Thain 

President 

Ship  ... 

293 

William  C.  Folger,  2d  . 

Joseph  Starbuck 

Rcfmbler 

. . . do  . . . 

318 

John  Porter 

Frederick  W-  Paddock 

Spartan 

333 

James  Wyer 

1).  Thain 

Susan  

. . do  . . . 

349 

Veranus  Smith 

do 

Three  Brothers 

. .do 

384 

Joseph  Adams  

G.  & M.  Starbuck  A-  Co 

Tyleston 

Brig  ... 

111 

Edward  Swain 

E.  W.  Gardner 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks 

Ship  ... 

342 

Lawrence 

Oliver  C.  Swift 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A.  Nickerson 

Sclioonei 

10; 

Cornell 

J.  H.  Hilliard 

Alexander 

...  do  ... 

Young 

B.  Allstrum 

Antarctic............ . > 

. . do  . . . 

Howard 

J.  E.  Bowley  . . 

Bello  Isle 

...do  . . 

104 



Kbenezer  Cook  . 

Chanticleer  

...  do  ... 

87 

Younc 

Samuel  Cook.. 

Council 

. . do 

100 

Gonn 

II.  P.  Higgins 

Hanover 

. . do  ... 

Holmes 

I'.  Hilliard 

H.  N.  Williams 

. . do  . . . 

108 

Young 

Philip  Cook  . 

Jane  Howes 

Brig  ... 

109 

Nickerson 

J.  E.  Bowley 

John  Adams 

Schooner 

104 

Freeman 

John  Adams 

Lewis  Bruce  

Briji  . 

1 13 

Young  

B.  Allstrum 

Preston 

Sclioonei 

Handy 

Samuel  Cook 

R E.  Cook 

...  do 

80 

■ ■■  — Cook  

John  Dunlap 

Rienzi  

...  do 

109 

Joseph  

J.  E.  Bowley 

Rob't  Raikes 

. do  . . 

1 10 

Swift  

Ephraim  Cook 

Sam’l  Cook 

Bri  a 

120 

Cook  

S.  Cook 

Sea  Shell 

Sehnnnoi 

Cook  

E.  Cook 

Shylock 

. do  . . 

1 15 

— — - Hersey 

Nathaniel  nolmes 

Spartan 

Bark 

190 

Cook  

Stephen  Nickerson 

Union  

Sclioonei 

90 

Nickerson 

Jonathan  Nickerson  ... 

Virginia 

do 

115 

Morton 

Winsor  Snow 

Walter  Ervin 

. do 

130 

Atkins  Nickerson 

Walter  K 

drt 

1 14 

Tillson  

Henry  Cook 

Willis  Putnam 

do 

100 

Gonn 

E.  L.  Smith 

Orleans,  Mass. 

Esther 

Brie 

130 

Maov 

Winsor  Snow 

Virginia 

115 

Morton 

do '. 

Holmes’  Hole,  Mass. 

Warren 

Ship 

401 

Sin  it, 1) 

Thomas  Bradley 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Amelia 

127 

TToy  jn 

W.  F.  Lapham 

Ocean _ 

Bri  a 

105 

Wright, 

do 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Preble 

Ship 

323 

T,amphfir  _ 

Andrews  Breed 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Gem 

T>rig  . . 

102 

Tv.ydor 

F W.  Choate 

N.  D.  Chase 

Bark 

242 

Miller 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date— 


Whaling- 

ground. 


tic 

• i-H 

Ti 

T. 

■ — i 

o 


a 

_> 

S- 

C3 

«W 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


i! 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

do 


Oct.  21 
May  10 
July  5 


Aug.  4, 1855 
Oct.  15,1851 
Aug.  10,1852 


Bbls. 

20 

89 

67 


Bbls. 
1, 180 


Lbs. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

do 

do 


July  16 
July  21 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  26 


May  31, 1855 
May  23, 1855 


Nov.  14, 1853 


664  

600  50 

630  1,570 


do 


Dec.  5 . 


North  Pacific..  Oct.  15 
Atlautic J une  18 


Mar.  17,1854 
Dec.  29, 1852 


18J 

4 


2,  285 
2 


26,  300 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  30  sperm;  built  at  Plymouth 
1839. 

Sent  home  1,080  sperm ; sold  200  blackfish. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford  1855. 

Condemned  at  Upola  1855. 

Bought  the  whale-oil  at  Navigator  Islands 
of  ship  York. 

Lost  going  into  the  Arctic,  off  Company 
Island,  April  26, 1853 ; had  400  sperm. 
Sent  home  100  sperm,  1,050  whale. 


North  Pacific.. 


Aug.  12 


July  25, 1854 


513 


1,828 


First  mate,  Mr.  Jones,  killed  by  a whale 
1853.  Sent  home  243  whale. 


Atlantic 


May  22 


Oct.  29,1851 


110 


do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . . 


Mar.  31 
May  26 
Apr.  14 


Sept.  28, 1851  45 

Oct.  23, 1851  60 


North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mar.  25 
Apr.  29 
May  20 
Apr.  3 
May  15 
Apr.  21 
Mar.  1 
May  21 
Jan.  7 
Apr.  14 
May  19 
Apr.  — 
May  20 


Sept.  20, 1851 
Dec.  7,1851 
Oct.  18,1851 
Nov.  10,  1851 
Oct.  15,1851 
Oct.  16,1851 
Sept.  29, 1851 
Sept.  12, 1851 
Aug.  9, 1851 
Oct.  10,1851 
Jan.  28,1852 
Oct.  26,1851 
Aug.  15, 1851 


150 

25 

160 

65 

95 

150 

270 

80 


115 


50 

40 


12  . 
8 ! 

20  ’ 


do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 


. Apr.  30 
Apr.  14 
. May  — 
. May  19 

Apr.  29 
. May  16 


Oct.  22,1851 
Sept.  16, 1852 
June  10, 1852 


10 

250 

60 


Dec.  1,1851 
Jan.  15, 1852 
July  3,1852 


Withdrawn  1852;  lost  on  Manatilla  reef 
July  16,  1852. 

Added  1851. 

Do. 

Run  into  by  steamship  William  Penn  and 
sunk;  four  men  lost  1851. 

Withdrawn  1852. 

Added  1851. 


Added  1851. 

Blackfish. 

Added  1850 ; withdrawn  1852. 

Added  1851 ; the  20  barrels  were  blackfish; 
withdrawn  1852. 


Transferred  to  Orleans. 


Nine  men  died  on  the  voyage.  Withdrawn 
1853. 


Atlantic July  31 

....do May  19 


May  24, 1852 
Dec.  31,1851 


North  Pacific. 


July  30 


Apr.  27,1855 


Atlantic July  3 

North  Atlantic  Mar.  29 


Feb.  25,1852 
Jan.  24,1852 


60 


20 


210 


Formerly  of  Salem ; wrecked  near  Chat- 
ham ; ' bought  by  Cape  Cod  Whaling 
Company  and  fitted. 

Added  1850. 


43 


1,330 


12,  000 


Added  1851;  badly  burned  by  the  crew 
1852;  sold  to  New  Bedford  1855;  sent 
home  12,700  bone. 


115 


1 

14 


Added  1851. 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Aug.  21 


June  15, 1853 


172 


2, 150 


28,  000 


Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 


Apr.  7 Nov.  24, 1851 
Sept.  26  Oct.  19, 1852 


250 

420 


Sailed  once  and  returned  leaking  8,000 
strokes  per  hour. 

Added  1851. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1S51. 

New  London , Conn. 

Atlas - 

Schooner 

Black  Warrior 

Bark  .. 

Benj.  Morgan 

Ship 

Rrnokl  vti 

Candace 

Bark... 

Clematis .. ..... 

Ship  .... 

Clement  ..... 

Bark .... 

Corinthian 

Ship  . . . 

Columbus 

Bark .... 

Dove 

. do  

Dover 

Ship  .... 

Franklin 

Schooner 

fj-on  Williams 

Gen.  Scott .... 

Bark 

Hannibal 

Ship  .... 

Indian  Chief 

. do  .... 

Isaac  Hicks 

Jetferson 

•John  E.  Smith 

Julius  Crnsar 

Ship 

Marcia 

Schooner 

McLellan 

Ship  . . 

Mosul 

Montezuma 

. do  . . . 

N.  America 

Dark  . 

New  England 

Ship 

Superior 

Venice 

Bark 

V esper 

Ship 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

iErial 

Bark . . . 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Sea 

Ship  . . . 

Smithfield 

Bark  . . . 

Warren 

Ship  ... 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Antelope 

Dark  . . . 

Mechanic 

Ship  . . . 

Boston,  Mass. 

Afton 

Bark . . . 

Rothschild 

. . do 

September 

I >ri  <r 

Salem,  Mass. 

Margaretta 

Dark 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Coriolanus 

Ship 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

81 

Whipple  . 

Pork  ins  &.  Smith 

2J1 

Rjirtlfttt. . . 

407 

- Chappell  . 

Parkins  Smith 

3G0 

Newry 

do  .... 

31 

Walker  . 

Willinms  Sr.  I Thy  an 

31 1 

Benjamin 

Williams  & Barnes 

2711 

Lane 

Miner,  Lawrence  <fc  Co. . 

505 

Rogers 

Perkins  & Smith 

3D 

Harris 

Chester  <fc  Harris 

151 

Rose 

Wiliiams  <fc  Haven 

430 

Havens 

Benjamin  Brown’s  Sons 

119 

Williams 

Perkins  & Smith 

446 

Forseth  

Williams  & Barnes 

360 

Smith 

Weaver,  Rogers  & Co.. 

441 

Lester 

Benjamin  Brown’s  Sons 

401 

Dailey. . 

Frink  & Pi’entis  .. 

495 

Skinner 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co.. 

39G 

Williams  . 

. . . do  

119 

Hahnoek 

E.  V.  Stoddard  . . . 

347 

M organ 

do 

128 

37(j 

Church ... 

do 

Qiia.i  1 

Perkins  &.  Smith  . 

395 

Fitch 

William  & Barnes 

424 

■RATijamin  . 

do  

388 

Mason 

Williams  & Haven  

368 

Pendleton 

Miner,  Lawrence  & Co.. 

406 

Babcock 

Benjamin  Brown's  Sons 

353 

Harris 

Weaver,  Rogers  & Co.. . 

321 

Williams  & Barnes.... 

223 

(41ia.rlr*s  Pat, tv * 

John  S.  Cotton 

£07 

r Snwln 

S.  P.  Child 

164 

Coit 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Joseph  Smith 

•140 

Oil  VAT*  Pot, t.A.r  . 

Macv  & Clark 

Til 

Poleg  Clark 

% 

949 

Oliver  Locke 

261 

Philip  A.  Locke 

1 1 A 

Francis  Fluker 

231 

Bonjamin  Webb 

268 

Grinnell 

Charles  Mallory 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Desolation  laid 
North  Pacilic.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Desolation  Isld 
North  Pacific.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 

Desolation  Isld 
North  Pacific.. 
do 

do 

do 


do 

Ind.  and  Arctic 
Desolation  Isld 

do ... 

...  do 

Davis’s  Strait.. 

North  Pacific.. 

...do 

Ind.  and  Pacific 
North  Pacific.. 
do 

do 

do 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 

Atl.  and  Indian. 
North  Pacific.. 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific.. 


Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic 


Atlantic 


Date — 


tc 


03 

tC 


Aug.  12 
July  15 


Oct.  7 

July  11 
July  2 
July  2 
July  29 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  24 
Dec.  16 
Sept.  4 

July  29 
Sept.  16 
July  2 

June  24 
July  26 


Sept.  11 

June  2 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  4 
Feb.  8 


03 


c3 

o 


June  14,  1856 


Aug. 


6 


July  15 
J une  3 
Aug.  21 
Oct.  4 

Aug.  12 
Juno  10 


May  12 


Nov.  17 

J une  4 
Nov.  19 


Nov.  19 
Aug.  16 


Sept.  18 

J une  1 
Feb.  21 


May  3 
Aug.  7 


Sept.  5,1856 

Apr.  30,  1856 
May  2, 1853 
May  8,1853 
May  2, 1854 
J une  24, 1853 
May  2,  1854 
June  27, 1854 
May  19, 1855 

June  17, 1856 
Apr.  5, 1 854 
Apr.  20, 1854 

Apr.  4, 1854 
Apr..  1,1855 


Apr.  6, 1855 

Feb.  9, 1853 
June  26, 1854 
Juno  4,1853 
May  6, 1853 
Oct'.  28,1851 

June  25, 1853 

May  27, 1854 
Apr.  20,  1855 
Mar.  29, 1854 


June  9,1854 
Apr.  19, 1855 


June  1, 1352 


May  17, 1853 


Result  of  voyage. 

6 

•— 

■ — • 

a 

o 

O 

O 

JD 

p 

a) 

f- 

Qj 

c3 

Cj 

a; 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

115 

50 

1,  626 

13,  900 

1,342 

13,  300 

2,  07; 

10,  400 

61 

2,  395 

17, 900 

1.517 

. . • . 

3,  058 

10,  000 

27 

562 

3,000 

524 

15 

1,21; 

16,  000 

133 

73 

3,  936 

11,500 

21 

1,  921 

7,400 

97 

1,  678 

1 

% 303 

23,  800 

2, 165 

16,  200 

68 

2,  600 

.... 

205 

1,  400 

2,  391 

10,  500 

639 

256 

4,  900 

26 

2,154 

39,  80( 

133 

2,  444 

600 

61 

860 

12,  500 

1,  111 

7,  200 

206 

2,  266 

31, 100 

3 

1,  975 

28,  300 

310 

54 

4,721 

19,  200 

45f 

5C 

339 

6,  000 

22 

1, 18! 

1C 



27' 

151 



1 32( 



3" 

1 i 9< 

) 1,  86( 

24,  300 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  1,710  whale ; shipped  212  sperm, 
116  whale,  to  London;  sold  at  Honolulu 
December  19, 1854. 

Sent  home  85  sperm,  2,944  whale,  12,600 
bone. 

Sent  home  3,151  whale,  27,700  bone. 

Sent  home  57  whale. 

Sold  to  Provincetown  1854. 

Added  1851. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  783  whalo,  22,000  bone. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  2,415  whale,  and  12,998 
pounds  of  bone. 


Sent  home  18,300  bone  ; sold  to  Fairliaven 
1855. 

Sent  home  20,000  pounds  of  bone. 

Captain  Bailey  came  home  sick  1853 ; Mr. 
Barker,  first  mate,  murdered  by  one  of 
the  crew— a Kanaka — 1852;  sent  home 
8,500  pounds  of  bone. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  1,700  whale,  and  48,670 
pounds  of  bone. 

Seut  home  41,284  pounds  of  bone. 

Added  1851. 

Do. 

Sailed  again  in  1652  and  was  lost  in  Davis’s 
Strait. 

Sent  home  24,570  bone ; sold  400  whale  at 
Pernambuco. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  50S  whale,  15,772  bono. 

Sent  home  108  sperm,  518  whale, 25,252  bone. 

Lost  1852  in  the  Arctic ; had  600  whale, 
saved  200. 

Sent  home  5,500  bone; 

Captain  House  was  killed  by  a whale;  Mr. 
Burch,  who  assumed  command,  died  at 
Honolulu  November  27, 1852 ; sent  homo 
14,983  pounds  of  hone. 

Added  1851. 


Bought  from  Now  York  1651 ; the  largest 
whaler  in  service ; sold  1855. 

Added  1851. 

Burned  July  10,  1852,  in  Anadir  Sea. 


Added  1851 ; senthome250 sperm, 500  whale. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford  1855;  sent  home  3,818 
pounds  of  bone. 

Added  1851;  withdrawn  1853;  sent  home 
135  sperm. 

Added  1851. 


Added  1851. 


North  Pacific.. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  lohaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S51. 

Mystic,  Conn. — Continued. 
Hellespont 

Meteor 


Robin  Hood . 

Romulus 

Shepherdess . 


Stonington,  Conn. 
B.  Williams 


Cabinet  . 
Cavalier  . 


George 

Newark 

S.  H.  W aterman 


Sarah  E.  Spear 

Tiger  

Tybee 

United  States  . 


Delta. 

Italy  . 
Neva. 


Grcenport,  N.  T. 


Nile. 


Pioneer  ... 
Philip,  1st. 


Sag  Harbor,  N T. 

Black  Eagle 

Columbia 

Emerald 


Levant 

Mary  Gardner 


Nimrod 

Noblo 

Tuscany 

Washington. . 
William  Tell 


Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Alice " 

Huntsville 

Monmouth 

N.  P.  Tallmadge 

Splendid i 


Truro,  Mass. 


Escbol 


Two  vessels  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco—the  Nile  and  the  Russell.  The 
data  in  regard  to  San  Francisco  and 
Provincetown  are  extremely  hard  to 
get  at ; vessels  are  reported  arriving, 
with  no  date  of  sailing,  and  railing, 
with  no  date  of  arrival ; and  the  pro- 
duct is  often  wholly  ignored  in  the 
reports.  T he  Nile  arrived  September 
30,  1851,  with  500  whale. 


Class. 


Ship 

..do 


...do  . 
...do  . 
Bark. 


Ship 


. . do  . 
Bark . 


..do  . 
Ship  . 
. .do 


Bark . 
Ship  . 
...do  . 
Bark . 


do  ... 


Ship 
. .do  . 


do 


Bark 
. . . do  . 


...do 
. . do 
Ship 


do 

do 


Bark . 
...do  . 
Shit) . 
Bark  . 
Ship  . 


Bark  . 
Shin 
Bark 
Ship  . 
. . .do  . 


Brig  ... 


® 

- 

a 

a 

© 

H 


346 

325 

305 

365 

274 

400 

305 

295 

251 

323 

480 

150 

311 

299 

244 

314 

299 

362 

403 

235 

293 


311 

285 

518 

382 

316 


Captain. 


281 

523 

273 

370 

473 


143 


Man  warring  . . . 
Jeffrey 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


McGinloy 

Baker 

Watrous  . 


Pendleton . 

Noyes 

• Freeman . . 


Stevens . 
Dickens. 
Hall 


Keene.. 
Gavit '. . 
Barber  . 
Wilcox. 


Weeks  . 

Rowley 
Case  ... 


Conklin  . 

Baldwin. 
Sisson . . . 


Jeremiah  Ludlow 

Uallock 

Jaggar 


Mercator  Cooper . 
David  Smith 


280 
273 
299 
236 

370  Taber 


Green  — 
Nicholl... 
Halsey . . 
Edwards 


White- 
smith — 
Ludlow  . . 
Edwards 
Smith  — 


Smith 


Randall,  Smith  & Ashly, 
do 


C.  Mallory 

do 

Randall,  Smith  & Ashly 


C.  P.  Williams 


John  F.  Trumbull. 
C.P.  Williams  .... 


do 

J.  F.  Trumbull . 

C.  P.  Williams  . 

J.  F.  Trumbull 

do 

do 

do 


Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 
penter. 

David  G.  F’oyd 

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 
penter. 

do 


D.G.  Floyd ..... 

Ireland,  Wells  & Car- 
penter. 


Thomas  Brown 

John  Budd 

do 


Huntting  Cooper  . 
Gilbert  H.  Cooper. 

Charles  T.  Dering. 

do 

John  Budd 

T.  Brown 

do 


John  H. Jones 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Richard  Sevens . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


North  Pacific.. 
....  do 

do 

do 

do 


North  Pacific.  . 

Arctic  

North  Pacific.. 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
North  Pacific.. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


Arctic 

do 

do 

do 

South  Atlantic 
Arctic 


Arctic  

North  Pacific.. 
do 

do 

South  Atlantic 

do 

do  

North  Pacific.. 

...do 

...do ' 


North  Pacific . 

do  

Atl.and  Indian 
North  Pacific.. 
do 


sx 

p 


ctf 

{0 

'■H 

o 


Sept.  1 

Nov.  8 

Sept.  13 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  8 

July  23 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  11 

Oct.  2 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  3 

Aug.  6 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  6 
Aug.  C 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  2 
Oct.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  31 
July  14 


July  24 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  7 
July  24 

July  7 
June  5 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  14 
Sept.  20 


Oct.  6 
Dec.  4 
Aug.  28 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  15 


Feb.  8 


ato- — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Mar.  23, 1856 

47 

1,  000 

22,  000 

Mar.  24, 1854 

373 

2,  897 

14,500 

May  11, 1854 

108 

1,  600 

12,  300 

May  23,  1853 

147 

1,  950 

26,  600 

Apr.  20, 1854 

2,  959 

30,  000 

Apr.  3, 1854 

250 

2,  375 

36,  000 

May  8, 1855 

38 

1, 188 

7,  800 

Apr.  9, 1855 

1,  38C 

15,  000 

Apr.  8,  1855 

2,  640 

25,  000 

Sept.  18, 1852 

Clean 

May  21,  1853 

133 

1,  363 

21,  200 

May  31, 1855 

80 

1,288 

13,  000 

June  5, 1852 

52 

j j o35 

800 

May  10, 1854 

25 

2,  600 

12,  000 

June  12, 1854 

46 

2,  351 

13,  500 

Apr.  19, 1855 

16 

2,  305 

14, 100 

May  15, 1855 

250 

550 

3,  500 

Apr.  6, 1854 

2,  231 

Apr.  5, 1854 

718 

Apr.  27, 1855 

1,  409 

11,000 

May  12, 1855 

55 

2,  471 

14,  300 

c* 

\n 

GO 

rH 

4-S 

o 

O 

25 

300 

Aug.  10, 1853 

690 

290 

1,200 

Aug.  6, 1853 

291 

600 

3,  500, 

Apr.  22, 1854 

1,600 

1,200 

May  28, 1853 

129 

1,  787 

21,  400 

1,  341 

Apr.  13, 1854 

33 

1, 186 

7, 100 

Apr.  7,1854 

22 

2,  589 

29,  000 

May  3, 1854 

345 

1,380 

11,700 

Apr.  26, 1855 

1,  435 

14,  000 

Apr.  12, 1853 

2,  359 

34,  200 

Nov.  10, 1851 

175 

8 

Remarks. 


Condemned  1855 ; sent  homo  190  sperm  and 
9,317  pounds  of  hone. 

Sent  home  1,829  whale  and  20,633  bone ; 
one  of  “Stone  Fleet  No.  1.” 


Sent  home  255  whale  and  1,000  hone;  sold 
to  New  Bedford  1854. 

Withdrawn  1855  ; sold  to  New  York. 

Withdrawn  1855;  sold  to  New  Bedford; 
sent  home  5,246  pounds  of  hone. 

Condemned  at  Honolulu  1854;  sect  home 
1,775  whale  and  25,881  pounds  of  hone. 

Withdrawn  1855;  sold  to  New  Bedford; 
sent  home  341  whale  and  16,500  bone. 

Sent  home  3,997  bone ; added  1851 ; with- 
drawn 1855. 

Added  1851. 

Sent  home  700  whale  and  15,000  bone. 


Sent  home  585  whale  and  20,218  bone ; sold 
to  New  London  1856. 

Sent  home  12,600  pounds  of  bone. 

Sent  home  365  whale  and  18,750  bone. 

Broken  up  1857  ; sent  home  300  sperm  and 
29,592  pounds  of  bone. 


Built  1851 ; sent  homo  85  whale,  20,098  bone. 
Sent  home  7,885  pounds  of  bone. 

Added  1851 ; built  1835  ; was  a Havre  pack- 
et 15  years;  sent  home  35,720  bone. 

Sent  home  12,560  bono  ; lost  1855. 

Built  1851 ; Captain  Smith  died  August, 
1852  ; ship  returned  in  consequence. 

Sent  home  40  sperm. 

Sent  home  920  whale. 

Bought  from  Greenport  1851. 


Sent  home  370  whale  and  1,700  bone. 
Sent  home  10,960  bone ; sold,1855. 


Atlantic 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling- vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1853. 

New  Bedford,  J lass. 

A V)i  . . 

Ship 

310 

Francis  D.  Drew 

Wm.  G F.  Popo 

Active ............ 

Bark 

333 

Thomas  Morrison 

Cook  &.  Snow 

Addison 

Ship  ... 

426 

George  H.  Cash 

Isaac,  R "Richmond 

Alfred 

Schooner 

184 

Philander  Gilford. 

Wm.  G.  E.  Pope 

Anaconda 

Bark 

383 

Thos.  H.  Lawrence  . 

I.  B.  Kichmond 

Antarctic 

Ship 

319 

Ebonezor  Bradbury  jr 

Wm.  P.  Ho  win  ml 

Archer .... 

Ship  . . . 

322 

G.  C.  Macomber  . 

Edward  W.  Rowland 

Arnolds ........ ... 

360 

Edward  Harding ' 

Jas.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Barclay 

. . .do 

281 

Asaph  P.  Taber 

Henry  Taber  A-.  Co 

Callao 

324 

Hiram  Baker 

do 

Caroline 

..  do 

364 

Geo.  W.  Gilford  . . 

William  Gilford 

Carol  ina ...... 

...  do 

395 

Wan  ion  H.  Gray.. 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Cafalpa 

Bark 

260 

Josiah  Hamblin  

I.  Howland,  jr  , & Co 

Canton ...... 

Ship 

409 

Andrew  J.  Wing 

E.  Perry  &.  W.  < N.  Swift 

China ...... 

. . .do 

370 

Willis  Howes  .... 

William  Phillips 

Chili 

291 

Matt.  Anderson 

Benj.  B.  Howard  . 

Cleora 

Bark. . . 

263 

James  L.  Smith 

Charles  Hitch  & Son 

Cleone 

Ship 

373 

W.  H.  Sherman 

Edmund  Maxlield 

Congress,  2d 

376 

K.  M.  Hathaway 

Gideon  Allen 

Copia 

. . do 

315 

Chas.  H.  Newell 

Lemuel  Kollock 

Daniel  wood 

...  do 

345 

Jos.  E.  Tollman 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Desdemona 

...  do 

295 

John  Ell’s 

T.  & A . E.  N ve 

Dunbarton 

Bark 

199 

Humphrey  Hathaway 

I.  B.  Biclimond 

Emma  C.  Jones  

Ship> 

317 

Weston  Jenney 

Edward  C.  Toues 

Empire __ 

. . . do 

403 

Jas.  L.  Henry 

Abraham  Barker 

Falcon 

. . do 

273 

Joseph  Gardner 

Thos.  Knowles  & Co  . . . 

Eariuy __  _ 

Bark 

391 

D.B.'Nye.jr 

Swift  & Allen 

Gay  Head 

Ship 

389 

Eichard  D.  Wood .... 

J.  B.  Wood  <fc  Co 

Geo.  Howland  

...  do 

374 

David  C.  W ight 

G.  & M.  Howland 

George  and  Susan 

do 

356 

Joseph  S.  Jenckes  . . . 

....  do 

Hector 

. . . do 

380 

Henry  D.  Norton  

William  J.  Eotoh 

Herald  . ... 

. . . do  .... 

274 

George  C.  Eule 

E.  W.  Howland 

Hydaspe 

. . .do 

313 

Eussel  E.  Snow 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Isabella 

Bark 

315 

Orrick  Smalley 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Java 

Ship 

278 

John  E.  Lawrence  . . . 

G.  & M.  Howland 

J i i eh  Perry 

...  do 

435 

George  Lawrence,  jr  . 

Peri' y & Swift  . . 

John 

308 

Otis  Tilton 

Frederick  Parker 

John  A.  Parker  

Bark . 

342 

Wm.  L.  Taber 

Ilrnry  F.  Thomas 

Joseph  Butler 

. . . do  . . . 

193 

Mayhew 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Kathleen 

. . do 

312 

Allen 

James  II.  Slocum 

Kensington 

Ship 

357 

Shubael  Clark 

David  B.  Kempton 

Lafayette j 

Burk 

341 

Charles  E.  Allen 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Son 

Laetitia 

. . . do 

275 

Silas  Alden 

E.  & G.  E.  Taber 

Lancer  

Ship 

395 

Edward  F.  Lakeman.. 

Richmond  &.  Wood 

Malta 

Bark 

151 

Philip  Smith 

B.  B.  Howard 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


% 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

*3 

O) 

IS 

r— 3 

fs 

6 

a 

o 

rO 

ci 

A 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  24 

Apr.  28, 1856 

296 

1,  309 

21,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J une • 1 

Mar.  4, 1856 

633 

1,  058 

700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  20 

July  14, 1856 

855 

522 

Atlantic 

June  12 

Aug.  28, 1853 

73 

13 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  24 

Aug.  11, 1856 

1,480 

8 

do 

May  3 

do 

Oct.  5 

May  30, 1856 

1,  635 

do 

July  19 

Sept.  26|  1855 

429 

1,  913 

Atlantic 

July  7 

Apr.  20, 1854 

587 

365 

2,  400 

North  Pacific  . . 

July  27 

May  27, 1855 

94 

2,  005 

26,  100 

do 

Aug  3 

Mar.  8, 1856 

12 

1,  690 

8,  200 

do 

Dec.  14 

July  12, 1856 

202 

250 

4,  000 

Atlantic  & Ind . 

Aug.  12 

Apr.  11, 1856 

806 

21 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  10 

— do 

June  22 

May  29, 1856 

54 

1,660 

10,  600 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  13 

395 

848 

do 

May  18 

Mar.  31, 1855 

1,  243 

.. 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  17 

May  28, 1855 

50 

2,160 

30,  500 

Atlantic  & Ind. 

May  20 

Apr.  10, 1855 

1,822 

19,  000 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  13 

May  28, 1855 

952 

9,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Dec.  21 

May  22, 1856 

114 

1,029 

13,  900 

do 

Oct.  25 

July  6,  1855 

1 466 

do 

Dec.  25 

May  26, 1854 

' 121 

166 

700 

Atlantic  & Ind 

July  7 

Aug.  15, 1854 

1,004 

1,209 

3,  500 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  4 

Mar.  15, 1856 



2,  012 



Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  25 

June  2,1855 

116 

528 

2,  400' 

do 

Oct.  5 

May  19. 1856 

2,  075 

22,  000 

do  . . 

Tnno  28,  1856 

1,  502 

do  ... 

May  8,  1857 

' 606 

1, 171 

....  do  . . . 

May  23  1857 

356 

do 

Dec.  18 

Juiy  2,1856 

365 

...... 

do  ... 

Sppt,.  1!?,  1856 

646 

26 

do  ... 

May  5, 1856 

752 

54 

do 

June  1 

July  28, 1855 

232 

1,346 

7,900 

— do  . . . 

Nov.  2, 1855 

140 

1,  414 

do 

July  4 

June  16, 1856 

183 

183 

1,  400 

do  . . . 

May  18 

• --.do  . . 

Oct  25 

J nno  23,  1857 

557 

20 

Atlantic 

May  4 

May  26, 1854 

675 

143 

1,200 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  4 

Feb.  17,1855 

491 

892 

6,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  11 

July  25, 1857 

1,  385 

80 

500 

— do 

Oct  19  1856 

552 

- - - do 

598 

13 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  15 

May  11, 1856 

2,  101 

Atlantic 

June  10 

Apr.  21, 1854 

67 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  29,000  bone. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1852;  sent  home 
84  sperm,  11,298  bone. 

Sent  home  85  sperm. 

Built  at  Baltimore ; added  1852. 

First  mate,  Edward  Howland,  lost  over- 
board 1852  ; lost  near  Chatham  Islands 
1853 ; Mr.  Macy,  first  mate,  and  one  man 
lost ; sent  home  15  sperm. 

Sent  home  292  sperm. 

Sent  home  23  sperm. 

Sent  home  141  sperm. 

Sen  t home  108 sperm,  1,584  whale,  l,800bone. 

Sent  home  159  sperm,  11, 100  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1852. 

Formerly  a freighter;  bniltl844;  addedl852. 

Lost  on  a reef  in  Pacific  Ocean  with  cargo 
of  1,300  barrels  whale. 

Sent  home  643  whale. 

Bought  from  Boston  1852;  sent  home  131 
sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1847;  bought  from 
Yarmouth  1852. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851 ; built  at  New 
York  1831;  rebuilt  1840;  sent  home  35 
sperm,  1,000  whale. 

Condemned  at  New  Bedford  1855;  sent 
home  550  whale,  10,557  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1852  ; sent  home  150 
sjterm,  1,250  whale,  10,000  bone. 

Captain  Hathaway  died  at  St.  Helena  March 
15, 1854. 

Sent  home  190  sperm. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1852;  sent  home 
2,514  whale,  23,511  bone. 

Sent  home  15  sperm,  3,701  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1852;  sent  home 
9 sperm,  1,323  whale,  7.470  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1852. 

Sent  home  57  sperm,  3,000  bone ; seized  by 
convicts  at  Gallipagos  Islands;  recap- 
tured by  a Swedish  frigate. 

Sent  home  716  spt  rm. 

Sent  home  731  sperm. 

Sent  home  about  150  sperm,  150  whale. 

Sent  home  335  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York  1852;  sent  home 
108  sperm,  '5,269  bone. 

Sent  home  225  sperm,  17,000  bone.' 

Built  at  Newburyport  1851;  sent  home 
1,440  sporm. 

Crew  mutinied ; killed  captain,  first  and 
second  mates,  and  several  of  the  crew. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1852;  sent  home  901 
sperm. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1852;  sent  home 
291  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York  1851;  s nt  home 
490  sperm,  300  whale. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1852. 

First  mate  taken  out  of  his  boat  by  a line 
and  drowned  ; bought  from  War  in  1852. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1852 ; sent  home 
458  sperm. 

Built  at  Newburyport  1852. 

Addei  1852. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

u 

a 

P 

p 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

185‘J. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Maria 

Bark . . . 

202 

Chas.  C.  Mooers  

Samuel  W.  Rodman 

Mars 

. . do 

270 

G.  P.  Harrison 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  do  . 

Mary  Wilder 

Ship 

213 

Jas.  F.  Cleveland 

Charles  Alruv  

M n.rp.h  . . 

Brig  . 

Reynolds  . 

William  T\  Howland 

Mary 

Ship 

287 

Wm.  L.  Slocum 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &,  Co 

Mercator 

Bark 

24G 

Wm.  R.  Norton 

J.  A.  Parker 

Mercury 

Ship  — 

340 

Francis  L.  Dimon 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Minerva  Smyth 

...do  .... 

335 

Austin  Smith 

do 

Montezuma 

Bark 

19(3 

Chas.  W.  Kempton . . . 

Jas.  H.  Slocum 

Montgomery . 

. . do  . . . 

248 

William  Cushing 

Daniel  Perry 

Mount  Vernon 

Ship 

352 

Ebenezer  F.  Nye 

I).  R.  Greene  & Co 

Niger 

437 

N.  M.  Jernegan  

Hathaway  & Luce 

Orray  Taft 

Bark. . . 

no 

Hamiin 

Allen  Lucas 

Osceola,  2d 

. . do  . . . 

197 

C.  M.  Skiff 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Osceola,  3d 

. . . do  . . . 

20(‘ 

E.  H.  Cliisolo .. 

Cranston  Wilcox 

Pacific  

Ship  .... 

385 

James  R.  Allen 

Pardon  Tillingliast 

Polar  Star 

. do  ... 

Joseph  Holley 

C.  R.  Tucker  '&  Co 

Rainbow 

. . do 

474 

IT.  M.  Plasket 

William.  Gifford 

Rambler 

. . do  .... 

39‘ 

James  M.  Willis 

F.  «fc  G.  R.  Taber 

San  Francisco 

Bark 

268 

Harvey  Phillips 

William  Phillips 

Sappho 

. . .do 

320 

Jabez  B.  Howland 

O.  & E.  W.  Seabury  ...  . 

Saratoga 

Ship 

542 

Ephraim  Harding 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d 

Silas  Richards  

. do 

454 

P.  S.  Wilcox 

Swift  & Allen 

St.  Peter 

Bai  k . 

267 

Thos.  G.  Young  ...... 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Thomas  T)ir, lesson 

Ship 

454 

Asa  Taber 

Alex.  Gibbs 

Undine 

Bark 

216 

William  Merry 

T.  Knowles  <fcCo 

Valparaiso 

...  do  . . . . 

402 

S.  R.  Tilton  ..I 

Hathaway  & Luce 

Vigilant 

. . . do  ... 

282 

John  S.  Deblois 

W.  <fc  G.  D.  Watkins 

William  and  "Rli7,fl, 

Ship 

321 

Ezra  Pickens 

H.  Taber  & Co 

Winslow  . 

Bark  . 

263 

D.  P.  Eldridge 

Wm.  H.  Reynard 

Fairhavm,  Mass. 

*n  w 

TT.dw'd  TT  “Rnrhor 

Nathan  Church 

do  . . 

302 

John  II.  Wady 

F.  It.  Wbitwell 

•John  (4ngfrp.Hhftll 

do  . . 

33r 

John  O.  Norton 

Reuben  Fish 

do 

20r 

Meader 

N.  Church 

Martha  2d 

. do  . . 

301 

Stewart 

William  G.  Blackler  . . . 

_ do 

3S3 

David  G.  Pierce  

Warren  Delano 

do 

421 

William  Washburn . . . 

I.  F.  Terry . . 

Tahmiroo 

. . do 

371 

George  F.  Neil 

Fish,  Robinson  & Co  ... 

do 

290 

C.  Morslander 

Reuben  Fish 

91  v 

Dexter  Tenney 

Wolga 

do 

285 

Joseph  Dirnmick 

Levi  Jenney,  jr 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

H.  U.  Crapo 

Bark  ... 

199 

Spooner  Jenking 

Abner  R.  Tucker 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  .. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 

do 


do 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

North  Pacific . . 
South  Pacific . . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 

North  Pacific . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  & N.  W 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Indian  Ocean . . 
Atlantic 


North  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
.North  Pacific.. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

North  Pacific.. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


Date — 


fcn 

a 

- r-< 

• r-t 

e8 

CD 

SH 

o 


Dec.  14 
July  21 
Sept.  20 
May  3 
July  22 
Oct.  28 
Nov.  13 
J uly  15 
May  25 


<S! 

t> 

'£ 

a 


Apr,  6,1856 
Oct.  18,1855 
May  28, 1854 
Dec.  14.1852 
June  10, 1854 


Apr.  10, 1855 
Mar.  21, 1855 
Mar.  22, 1855 


June  10  June  21, 1855 
July  28  May  4, 1855 


Oct.  14 
May  6 

July  5 

June  29 

Oct,  5 
Oct.  11 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  4 

Dec.  14 
June  1 

Dec.  14 
May  18 


Dec.  22 

June  26 

Oct.  28 
Oct.  14 

Juno  29 

Dec.  18 
May  22 


Sept.  29 
Sept.  8 
Oct.  25 

Dec.  14 
May  19 
Sept.  6 

Aug.  18 
June  29 
Jan.  3 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  25 


Aug.  13 


Mar.  24, 1856 
Aug.  31, 1854 

July  9,1854 

Apr.  20, 1854 

Apr.  7, 1855 
June  11, 1855 

June  2,1856 

June  10, 1856 

Nov.  11, 1854 
June  22, 1855 

June  21, 1856 


Apr.  26, 1856 


May  19,1850 

July  9,1855 

May  27,  1856 
June  6,1855 


July  27, 1856 
May  7, 1 855 
May  3, 1855 

July  20, 1857 
Nov.  16,  1857 
Sept.  28, 1855 

Apr.  5, 1856 
Apr.  6, 1856 
May  22,  1856 

Apr.  25, 1855 
June  9, 1855 


May  1, 1854 


Result  of  voyage. 

6 

r— l 

V "i 

p 

"3 

© 

45 

a 

© 

r-< 

£ 

V 

rP 

a 

•p 

a, 

m 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

69C 

1, 125 

468 

4,  600 

974 

2 

4 

30c 

224 

1,300 

1,  979 

18, 106 

1,  047 

1,  348 

13,  000 

500 

101 

36 

11 

1,756 

19,  606 

470 

1,  575 

8,  600 

2C 

2 

215 

495 

4,  200 

67 

2,  025 

20,  500 

131 

540 

7,  200 

48 

9C0 

8,  000 

95 

2,  934 

16,  300 

78 

413 

500 

580 

7 

90 

3, 179 

100 

1,  375 

13, 100 

535 

768 

1,  406 

202 

1,060 

1 287 

' 227 

21 

1,984 

1 210 

2,  401 

870 

28 

1,  607 

«... 

...... 

225 

873 

86 

3,  006 
1, 172 

10,  ooc 

335 

852 

72 



386 

869 

8 



Remarks. 


Added  1852. 


Sent  heme  310  sperm  and  whale. 

Sent  home  95  sperm. 

SailedunderCaptain  Abner  Tripp ; returned 
in  consequence  r f his  death. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1852 ; built  1845. 

Sent  home  257  sperm ; bought  from  New 
York. 

Sent  home  19,140  bone. 

Formerly  a brig ; bought  from  Providence 
1852 ; sent  home  72  sperm. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1852;  built  a 
brig  in  1847 ; rerigged  1852 ; sent  home 
155  sperm. 

Formerly  a brig  in  southern  lumber  trade ; 
built  1847;  added  and  rerigged  185#;  sent 
home  100  sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1852 ; sent  home  68 
sperm,  728  whale,  6,749  bone. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1852;  sent  home  789 
whale;  13,800  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1852 ; sent  home  91 
sperm,  908  whale,  12,120  bone. 

Bought  lrom  New  York  1852 ; built  1849. 

Captain  Howland  died  at  Paita  October 
25, 1853. 

Sent  home  33,200  bone. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1851 ; formerly  a 
whaler  from  Sag  Harbor ; lost  in  Shanta 
Bay  July  12, 1854  ; saved  800  whale,  14,000 
bone ; had  sent  home  325  sperm,  1,900 
whale,  35,000  bone. 

Lost  on  Chatham  Island  1855;  sent  home 
274  sperm,  409  whale  63,000  bone. 

Added  1852;  sent  homo  298  sperm,  143 
whale,  11.693  bone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1852  ; missing. 

Sent  home  373  sperm  and  whale  and  9,631 
bone. 

Added  1852;  sent  home  135  sperm,  12,100 
bone. 

Formerly  in  merchant-service;  added  1852; 
sent  home  297  sperm,  250  whale. 

Seut  homo  30,600  bone. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1852 ; sont  home 
112  whale,  12,900  bone. 


Sent  home  211  sperm,  523  whale,  15,568 
bone. 

Sent  home  56  sperm,  117  whale. 

Sent  home  120  sperm.  11,000  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1852;  sold  to  New  Bed- 
ford 1856. 

Bought  from  Bristol  1851. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Built  1852 ; sent  home  98  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1832. 

Westport,  Hass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark... 

270 

Edward  G.  Sowlo 

Andrew  Hicks . . 

George  and  Mary 

105 

George  Manchester. . . 

Itaaanm  HfsLnnnihftr 

•Janet  . 

194 

John  H.  Rickotsou  . . . . 

Henry  Wilcox 

Mattapoisett 

150 

Beniamin  C.  Wing 

clo 

Kae.rn.Tn  entO 

218 

Jilin es  W.  Sowle 

A h*N.  IT.  Horny 

Solon ...... 

129 

Joseph  E.  Smith  

Henry  Smith  . 

T.  Winslow 

100 

Allen  Hart 

John  Hicks. 

U.  States 

217 

Reuben  C.  Hicks 

A.  Hicks 

Mattapoisett , Mass. 

America 

T?rirr 

148 

Clark 

P,  T.  Rnrstow 

Annawan 

do 

159 

Phinney  . 

Snth  Frnnmnn 

Clara  Bell 

Bark 

295 

Daniel  Flanders 

R T,.  "Rnrstow 

Excellent 

Bri  .<>■ 

70 

Benjamin  Smith 

John  T.  Atsatt 

Massasoit 

Bilik 

200 

Amos  Haskins 

Caleb  Ring,  jr 

Sarah 

179 

Bartlett  May  hew  

Wilson  Barstow 

Samuel  and  Thomas 

191 

Ephraim  Poole 

R.  Ti.  Barstow 

Willis 

104 

Briggs 

_ .do  

Newport,  II.  I. 

Georo-fi 

Baric 

220 

Dexter  

Josiah  S.  Munroe 

William  Lee 

Ship  . . . 

311 

L.  Gruninger 

do 

New  London,  Conn. 

0 

Corea.  . . 

Ship 

305 

Cranskie  

Frink  &Prentis 

Delaware  ..  

. . do 

299 

C.  Strong  Holt 

Williams  & Barnes 

83 

F,  V.  St-odd  n.rd 

IT.  Brower 

Bark 

29:  i 

Brown 

Perkins  & Smith 

Tri  s 

.do 

245 

Rice 

Frink  & Prentis 

"N".  S.  Berk  in  a . . 

Sh  i p 

309 

Allyn 

Pearl  

Bark 

195 

Forsyth 

Williams  & Haven 

J-’ernvian  

Shi]» 

388 

Morgan 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Topaz  . __  

Bri" 

138 

Anthony 

Benj.  Brown’s  Sons 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Byron 

170 

Holt 

JohnF.  Trumbull 

Ship 

457 

Williams 

F.  Pendleton  & Co 

100 

Wilcox 

J.  F.  Trumbull 

150 

_ do  

k mill  LA  A J • k.7  |/vC%l  .■•••«•■*.  ••••••  ••••■• 

do 

244 

Wilcox 

do 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Caroline 

Ship 

252 

J.  M.  Case 

Wells  & Carpenter 

Pioneer  

Brier  . . 

235 

H.  A - Babcock 

David  G.  Floyd 

Mystic,  Conn. 

V 

iEronaut 

Ship 

205 

Ehlridgo 

Charles  Mallory  . . .' 

Hudson 

. do 

3fp 

Clift 

Geo.  W.  Ashbey  & Co  . . 

T.eander 

Bark 

213 

Holmes 

C.  Mallory 

Lion 

Kr.honnni 

150 

Clark 

. do 

Washington  

do  . . 

190 

Ehlridgo 

G.  W.  Ashbey  & Co 

Hag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte 

Brig  ... 

230 

Halsey 

William  R.  Post 

Gentleman  .. 

Bark.. 

227 

Cartwright  ... 

Gilbert  H.  Cooper 

Mary  Gardner 

.310 

Tmwcn  

Odd  Fellow 

239 

Y ung 

Thomas  Brown 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

BUs. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantio 

July  17 

Aug.  19,1854 

213 

216 

60 

rl  r> 

June  23 

Apr.  3,  1854 

101 

15 

»Tnne>  18 

July  26, 1854 

340 

do 

May  30 

Sept.  6, 1853 

117 

...... 

...... 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  22 

July  27, 1854 

472 





Atlantic 

July  9 

Oct.  15,1853 

115 

40 

_ . do 

J line  14 

Aug.  14, 1853 

151 

25 

Atlantic  & Ind. 

Nov.  11 

Apr.  11, 1856 

631 

8 

Atlantic 

Apr.  27 

Sept.  19, 1853 

222 

7 

..do 

May  4 

Oct.  29,1853 

134 

4 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Aug.  7 

June  27, 1855 

794 

91 

2,  000 

Atlantic 

J une 10 

J une  27, 1853 

30 

6 

Nov.  20 

July  24j  1853 

60 

do 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  3, 1853 

393 



do 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  1,  1854 

389 

ii 

....do  

May  3 

Apr.  21, 1854 

363 

24 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Sept.  29 

May  15, 1854 

• 

Indian  & Pacific 

Feb.  14 

May  38, 1856 

700 

North  Pacific  . 

Apr.  19, 1853 

1,  652 

37,  OOf 

do 

July  14 

May  8, 1857 

1, 116 

Desolation  laid 

Aug.  18 

June  12, 1859 

212 

do 

Sept.  29 

J uly  15, 1854 

137 

1,748 

6,  400 

South  Atlantic. 

Oct.  7 

J uly  15, 1856 

32 

700 

North  Pacific  . 

Sept.  22 

Mar.  18, 1857 

1,  296 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Mar.  10 

Apr.  8,1854 

47 

388 

2,  900 

Desolation  Isld . 

Aug.  19 

July  6, 1854 

43 

1,946 

4,  300 

Atlantic 

June  23 

South  Atlantic 

Juno  1 

Nov.  13, 1853 

680 

4,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  24 

May  7,  1856 

1,382 

17,  000 

Patagonia 

July  20 

May  7,  1853 

40 

S.  Shetland  I . .. 

Sept.  27 

May  18, 1853 

530 

Patagonia 

July  20 

May  10, 1853 

2,  029 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  5, 1854 

700 

300 

do 

Oct.  15 

Sept.  3,  1852 

150 

S.  Shetland  I. . . 

Ang.  9 

May  22, 1853 

1,188 

Patagonia 

July  10 

May  18, 1854 

220 

1,500 

South  Atlantic 

Sept.  16 

Apr.  13, 1854 

56 

1,144 

8,  500 

S.  Shetland  I. . 

A 11  rr.  1 R 

.July  _ 1853 

Patagonia 

July  12 

May  12, 1854 

South  Atlantic 

July  21 

June  21, 1854 

134 

204 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  30 

Apr.  24,  1856 

39 

134 

3,  000 

do 

Nov.  27 

May  15, 1856 

1 207 

18  600 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  2 

Mar.  16,’  1854 

137 

i;  190 

9,200 

Remarks. 


Added  1852. 

Built  1852,  at  Dartmouth. 


Added  1852,  from  Providence;  second  mate, 
T.  Allen,  killed  by  a whale  August,  1852. 


Sent  home  13  sperm. 


Built  1852  at  Mattapoisett. 

Added  1852;  sent  home  17  sperm. 


Added  1852;  Captain  Dexter  died  April  18, 
1853 ; no  oil  reported. 

Illegally  dotained  in  Tombez  three  months. 


Added  1852. 

Added  1852;  sent  home  1,750  whale,  62,200 
bone. 

Added  1852;  built  1850  at  Robinson,  Me. 

Added  1852;  sent  homo  900  whale,  8,000 
bone. 

Built  1852;  sent  home  328  whale,  21,045 
bone. 

Added  1852 ; sent  home  369  sperm,  59  whale, 
1,  400  bone. 

Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Falkland 
Islands  April,  1853;  oil,  95 barrels,  saved; 
added  1852. 

Withdrawn  1855;  sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Added  1852  from  Rockland;  built  1851. 

Elephant. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1855. 


Hudson  seized  at  Falkland  Islands  with 
schooner  Washington,  her  tender,  by  an 
English  vessel ; released  by  United  States 
ship  Germantown;  sold  to  Fail  haven  1855. 

Added  1852;  no  report  of  oil. 

No  report  of  oil. 


Captain  Halsey  left  in  1853,  sick. 

Added  1852  from  New  Suffolk ; withdrawn 
1856 ; sent  home  7,000  bone. 

Sent  home  247  whale,  12,740  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1S52. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Aquetnet 

Ship 

Columbia 

Schooner 

Emily  Famhaiu 

Ship 

Emperor 

Schoonei 

Mary  Helen 

Brig  .... 

Nile 

Ship  . . . 

Russell 

Bark 

Zoroaster 

Brig  .... 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Altnmaha  

Schooner 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

Helen  Augusta 

Bark 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Barclay 

Ship 

Catawba 

Constitution 

Daniel  Wobster 

Gazelle 

Homer 

Brig  .... 

Mary 

Ship 

Memnon 

Oneco  

Palmyra 

Peruvian 

Sh  i p 

Planter 

Richard  Mitchell 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Ellen 

Park 

Mary 

Ship  ... 

Sarah  

Park  . 

Walter  Scott 

Ship 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Amelia 

Schooner 

Ocean  

Brig  .... 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Alleghany 

SrJioono.r 

Alexander 

Antarctic 

Chanticleer 

E.  Nickerson 

Brig 

F.  Bunchinia 

Bark 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Schooner 

Harriet  Neal 

11.  N.  Williams 

Jane  Howes 

Hri  g 

John  Adams 

Schooner 

Lewis  Bruce 

Brig 

Louisa 

Schooner 

Parker  Cook 

Bark 

Phenix 

Hri  rr 

Preston  

Sokooner 

© 

tn 

« 

a 

a 

o 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


H 


300 

no 

•216 

110 

ICO 

320 

301 
159 


Taylor  ... 

Phillips  .. 

Miller 

Minor 

Scaramon 

Otis  Webb 

Cootey  . . . 

Thomas . . 


Chas.  H.  Todd 

Martin  Phillips 

Brigham  & Reynolds . . . 

J.  B.  Minor 

Harrington  & Ludlow  .. 

Moore  & Folger 

do 

Webb  & Harris 


119 


Chas.  B.  Hammond 


Stephen  C.  Luce 


270 


West 


Thomas  Bradley 


301 


David  Cottle 


John  H.  Shaw 


335 


Obed  Swain,  2d 


318 

336 

340 


Joseph  Winslow 
Henry  Starbuck 
William  Upham 


C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

G.  & M.  Starbuck  & Co. 


140 

369 

430 


J oseph  Fisher 

Benjamin  C.  Sayer 

James  H.  Haughton  .. 


Kelley,  Coffin  & Co 

Edward  W.  Perry 

E.  Field  & F.  C.  Sanford 


90 

105 

334 

340 


Alex.  G.  Brown 

Abraham  Swain 

Edward  B.  Hussey,  jr 
Henry  Pease 


E.  G.  Kelley 

Matthew  Crosby,  jr 

Robert  F.  Gardner 

E.  W.  Perry 


386 


Thad.  C.  Defriez 


Field  & Sanford 


232 


James  E.  Huxford  ... 


Wm.  H.  Munroe 


343 

286 

369 


Gustavus  A.  Baylies 


Abraham  Osborn 


Collins 


Benjamin  Worth 


12"  Abraham  Hoxie 
165  Chadwick 


W.  F.  Lapliam 
do 


75 

136 

87 

131 

200 


Cook 


Snow 

Cook 

Ryder 

Francis  B.’  Tuck 


B.  A 11  strum 

J.  E.  Bowloy 

Samuel  Cook 

Enoch  Nickerson 
Enas  Nickerson  . 


172 

114 

125 

108 

109 

104 

113 

109 

135 

120 

75 


Soper 

Holmes 

Rider 

J oseph  

Doyle 

Reuben  Freeman  ..... 

Young  

Handy 

Cook 

Puffer. 

Handy 


Samuel  Soper . 
T.  Hilliard  .... 

R.  L.  Thatcher 
Philip  Cook. .. 
J.  E.  Bowley  . . 
John  Adams.. 
B.  Allstrum. . . 

S.  Cook 

Ephraim  Cook 


S.  Cook 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

mis. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Arctic 

Apr.  3 

Oct.  31,1852 

500 

Ceros  Island... 

Apr.  1 

Aug.  11,  1852 

200 

(4proa  Island.  . . 

Apr.  1 

Elephanting  . .. 

Apr.  1 

Aug.  26, 1852 

350 

Pacific  & Arctic 

Jan.  25 

Oct.  30,  1852 

1,800 

. do 

Jan.  19 

Sept.  21, 1852 

1,  500 

Gulf  of  Cal 

May  1 

Aug.  18, 1653 

275 

100 

Atlantic 

July  — 

Aug.  15, 1853 

60 

40 

South  Atlantic. 

June  23 

Mar.  12, 1854 

320 

87C 

3,  000 

Pacific,  Ocean  . 

July  13 

do 

Dec.  25 

May  31, 1857 

789 

do 

Sept.  2 

July  14, 1856 

1,  600 

130 

do 

Aug.  28 

July  15, 1856 

do 

Dec!  15 

June  1,1857 

1,  060 





Atlantic 

June  6 

Sept.  12, 1854 

165 

25 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  5 

May  Hi  185G 

300 

1,200 

do 

Oct.  2 

Atlantic 

May  20 

June  21, 1853 

Cion  n 

do 

Sept.  26 

Aug.  22, 1853 

60 

30 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  6 

Oct.  19,  1856 

1,000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  19 

Aug.  7, 1856 

1,  300 

100 

do 

Dec.  22 

July  14, 1856 

734 

Sooloo  Sea 

June  1 

Apr.  20, 1856 

835 

382 

6,  300 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

Apr.  28,  1856 

77 

1,  857 

14, 100 

North  Pacific  .. 

Jan.  28 

Aug.  10, 18:5 

168 

626 

4,  500 

Atlantic 

Juno  10 

Mar.  19, 1853 

129 

4 

do 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  15, 1853 

250 

Atlantic 

May  16 

Sept.  14, 1852 

150 

do 

Apr.  — 

Aug.  6, 1852 

160 

do 

Jan.  12 

Oct.  20, 1852 

240 

50 

do 

Afar.  27 

Sept.  25, 1852 

120 

do 

Jan.  12 

Oct.  2,1852 

175 

10C 

do 

M ay  9(1 

May  9, 1854 

520 

2! 

do 

Jan.  27 

Oct.  29, 1852 

230 

6 

(lo 

May  22 

Oct.  14,1852 

24C 

do 

Mar.  22 

Sept.  11,  1852 

175 

, , . . . 

do 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  15,1854 

81 

do 

Mar.  24 

Apr.  6,1853 

60 

do 

Apr.  26 

Sept.  3,  1852 

205 

. . . .do 

Apr.  2 

Nov.  2, 1852 

170 

do 

May  14 

Sept.  10, 1852 

25( 

. . . do 

Apr.  26 

Nov.  12, 1853 

115 

do 

June  29 

Jan.  10, 1854 

202 

-...do 

May  5 

Sept.  16|  1252 

120 

Remarks. 


Elephant. 
No  report. 
No  report 
Elephant 


The  100  barrels  were  elephant-oil. 


Added  1852 ; withdrawn  1853. 


Added  1852  from  New  Bedford;  built  1849; 
sent  home  377  sperm,  510  whale,  2,400 
hone. 

Condemned  at  Tahiti  185G;  oil  shipped 
home  by  schooner  Heloise  and  lost  near 
Rio. 

Sent  home  417  barrels  sperm; 

Broken  up  1856. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Built  1852  atMattapoisett;  Captain  Upham 
died  on  the  voyage ; sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Built  1848  at  Woolwich,  Me. 

Built  1852  at  Newburyport;  sent  homo  443 
barrels  sperm ; burned  at  Payta  October, 
1854. 


Broken  up  at  New  Bedford  1857. 

Was  taken  upon  the  marine  railway  at 
Brant  Point,  Nantucket,  and  the  hull  re- 
paired; burned  there  in  1859. 

Sent  home  350  barrels  sperm;  sold  to 
Edgartown. 

Added  1852  from  New  York;  built  1848  ; 

sent  home  30  sperm. 

Added  1852. 

Condemned  at  Callao  1852. 

Added  1851. 


Formerly  a Boston  and  Baltimore  packet; 
added  1851. 

Added  1852. 


Built  1852;  sent  home  220  barrels  hump- 
back. 

Withdrawn  1853. 


Sold  to  Orleans  1853. 


Added  1852. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Alanaging  owner  or 
agent. 

J S52. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

It.  E.  Cook 1 

Schoonei 

8f 

Nickerson 

John  Dunlap 

"Riftnzi .......... 

...  do 

lot 

Katon 

J.  E.  Bowley  . 

S 1!.  Super 

. . do 

I3t 

Soper  

S.  Soper  . 

SnmM  Cook  __ 

Brig 

Schoonei 

12t 

Smith 

Shy  lock  ........ ... 

lif 

Green 

Nathaniel  Holmes 

Union .... 

. . . do  . 

9( 

Genn 

Jonathan  Nickerson 

Atkins  Nickerson 

Walter  Erwin. .... 

. . do  . . . 

l:?0 

Nickerson  . 

W alter  El 

. . . do  . . . 

114 

Tilson 

Henry  Cook  . 

Orleans,  Mass. 

Cor vo  

Bark. . . . 

175 

William  Atartin 

Thomas  A . Snow 

Esther 

Brior 

131 

Hopkins  . . 

Heman  Smith 

Virginia 

Schooner 

115 

Pettengill 

Truro,  Mass. 

Eschol  

Brig 

. . . do  . . 

143 

Smith 

Richard  Stevens 

Germ  ..... ... ... 

17  J 

Ryan 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

B.  "Franklin  

Bark 

1(54 

Brown  . . . 

F.  W.  Choate 

Gem 

Brig 

Bark 

162 

Cook 

do 

N.  I).  Chase . 

242 

( Jha.se 

do 

Boston,  Mass. 

Rothschild 

Bark 

261 

Small 

Philip  A.  Locke 

Francis  Fluker 

September _ _ 

Bri  or  _ _ 

115 

Heath 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

yErial 

Bark 

99e 

— — — Baker 

John  S.  Cotton 

Caravan  

Ship 

Bark 

330 

Brace 

Wm.  Lindsey 

D.  M.  Hall 

263 

Afan Chester 

John  S.  Cotton 

Salem,  21  ass. 

Afargaretta 

Bark 

23C 

Holmes 

Benjamin  Webb 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Belle 

Bark 

Ship 

286 

Borden 

S.P.  Child 

Benjamin  Rush 

385 

392 

351 

326 

AInnroe 

do 

Bowditrh 

Wal  d ron 

do 

Covington 

Bark 

. do 

Newman  

C.  T.  Child 

Florence 

Charles  Barton 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Alary  Frances  

. do 

311 

180 

32" 

Smith 

S.  P.  Child 

Alillinoket 

do 

Worth 

R.  B.  Johnson 

1853. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Adeline 

Ship 

Joseph  Brotherson 

Ahm.  Barker,  jr  ... 

C.  R.  Tucker  Co 

Abm.  Barker 

. do  . . 

400 

Abraham  Barker 

Afton 

Bark . . 

24'i 

James  Archer 

F.  & G.  Ii.  Taber 

Alfred 

Schooner 

184 

R.  W.  Dexter 

William  G.  E.  Pope 

Jos.  A.  Beauvais 

A nj  erica 

Bark 

257 

Abner  West 

Andrews 

303 

flhcd  Smith 

William  P.  Howland  — 

Brandt 

Ship 

do  . 

310 

Henry  Al.  Bonney 

John  ft.  Dorman 

A.lexander  Gibbs 

Balaena 

301 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Bevm 

Bark 

214 

Seth  D.  McFarlin 

Benjamin  B.  Howard  — 

Canton  Packet 

Ship 

. .do 

274 

Gilb.  B.  Borden  

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Son 

Chas.  W.  Alorgan 

351 

Tristram  P.  Ripley  ... 

John  n for 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  <fcCo... 

Charles 

090 

L.  Kollock  & Son 

Champion 

336 

William  B.  Waterman. 

James  D.  Thompson  — 

Charleston  Packet 

Bark 

lf^ 

Benjamin  F.  Ellis 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Chris.  Mitchell 

Ship 

3a7 

Frederick  Slocum 

David  B.  Kcmpton 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


* 


Date — 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Atlantic 

Apr.  30 

Aug.  8, 1852 

do 

Apr.  16 

Oct.  14, 1852 

do 

Apr.  16 

Dec.  20, 1852 

do 

May  26 

Aug.  29,  1863 

do 

Mar.  12 

Dec.  8, 1832 

...  do  

June  8 

Sept.  9, 1862 

do 

Mar.  22 

Jan.  11, 1853 

do 

Apr.  29 

June  27, 1853 

Atlantic 

May  19 

Oct.  27,1853 

do 

June  28 

July  30, 1853 

do 

Apr.  24 

Sept.  10, 1852 

Atlantic 

do 

J une  — 
Apr.  26 

June  15 

Oct.  20,1853 

Atlantic 

Sept.  21, 1853 

do 

Feb.  16 

Apr.  28, 1853 

....do 

Dec.  18 

Oct.  30,1854 

Atlantic 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  8,1854 

....do 

July  8 

J une  18, 1853 

Atlantic 

July  13 

Sept.  12, 1853 

North  Pacific  .. 

Sept.  22 

Apr.  14, 1856 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

Sept.  23, 1852 

Atlantic 

Sept.  17 

Dec.  8, 1853 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  15 

Mar.  24, 1856 

N.  W.  Coast 

Oct.  13 

June  16, 1853 

North  Pacific  .. 

Aug.  19 

May  20, 1856 

— do 

July  20 

Apr.  14,  1856 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  22 

June  5,  1855 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  19 

June  25, 1856 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  24 

Apr.  29, 1855 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  29 

July  12, 1856 

North  Pacific  .. 

July  20 

May  6, 1857 

Atlantic 

Aug.  9 

May  5,  1856 

do 

Nov.  5 

Apr.  7,  1855 

do 

May  7 

Sept.  22,  1854 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

June  20 

Mar.  25, 1858 

do 

Sept.  16 

May  13,1858 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  27 

May  27,  1856 

FI  orth  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  7 

Apr.  24,  1857 

do 

Sept.  20 

Apr.  27,  1856 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Sept.  1 

do 

Sept.  22 

July  3,1855 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  1 6 

North  Pacific . . 

July  5 

Apr.  14, 1856 

Result  of  voyage. 


a 

© 

c. 

M2 


O 

A 

73 

ja 


Bbls.  Bbls. 
150 
170 
85 
154 
10 

160 


150 

74 


360 

70 

275 


70 


250 

300 

260 


291 

120 


80 

140 

180 


114 

50 


32 

1, 118 

804 

240 


33 

138 

336 

86 

309 

530 


25 


50 


4 

150 


41 
1,  944 


® 

a 

o 

a 

£ 


Lbs. 


30 


498 

40 


2,  524 
1,538 
100 


11,600 


16,  500 
2,  700 


1,  674 

430 

67 

14,  400 
5, 100 

40 

61 

5 

1,401 

1,  95t 

13,  300 
12,  000 

1,841 

27,  000 

2,  633 

14,000 

970 

642 

17 

26b 

5li 

129 


Remarks. 


Added  1852. 

Withdrawn  1853. 

Also  15  barrels  blackfish. 

Added  1852  from  New  York. 

Bought  from  Boston  1852;  condemned  at 
Saint  Thomas  November  4, 1852. 


Added  1851. 


Sold  to  Orleans  1854. 
Sold  to  Orleans  1853. 


Sent  home  31  sperm. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1856;  sent  home  20,303 
bone. 

Added  1852;  sailed  again  October  27,1852; 
returned  September  5,  1853,  with  259 
sperm  and  1 whale. 


Built  at  Warren  1852;  sent  home  5, 600  bone. 
Put  into  New  Bedford ; Captain  Munroe 
and  three  men  killed  by  a Whale  Febru- 
ary 24, 1853 ; crew  discouraged. 

Sent  home  22,050  bone. 

Sent  home  25  sperm,  206  whale,  20,000  bone. 
Added  1852. 

Third  mate  died  at  sea  1852;  sold  to  New 
Bedford  1855. 


♦ 


Sent  home  1,236  whale,  31,320  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1853. 

Sold  to  Boston  for  a Fayal  packet  1855. 

Sold  to  Mattapoisett  1855. 

Sent  home  200  sperm. 

Lost  on  Gallipagos  Islands  1853. 

Sent  home  473  sperm. 

Senthome400  sperm,  542  whale,  11,500  bone. 
Sent  home  10,700  bone. 

Lost  1855. 

Sent  home  90  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Mahe  1853. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1853 ; sent  home 
12,000  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

i 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

18.33. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Cicero . . . - 

Ship 

252 

Fobes  W.  Manchester 

L.  Kollock  &.  Son 

City 

...do  .... 

351 

S.  Henry  Gilford 

Abm.  H.  Howland  . 

Clarice  ... .... 

Bark 

231 

Peleg  W.  Gifford 

Edward  C.  Jones . 

Coudor 

Ship 

319 

Stephen  Kempton 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

Cortes 

. . do 

382 

Charles  F.  Stetson  . . . 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Cornelia ... 

Bark 

219 

Reuben  W.  Crapo  . 

L.  Kollock  & Son 

Cossack 

256 

Ansel  Tripp 

Charles  Hitch  & Son 

Edward 

274 

Abner  Smith 

T.  Knowles  & Co  

Ea^le 

Ship  

336 

Cannon  . 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Eliza  F.  Mason  --  

582 

Nathaniel  lit  .Tern  e ora  n 

Tr  Howland,  jr.,  &.  Co 

Florida 

. . do 

330 

Joseph  C.  Little. . 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Franklin 

Bark 

273 

Roland  T.  Packard 

Isaac  M.  West 

Franklin,  2d. 

...  do 

219 

Samuel  Lee 

Francis  Post 

Franklin 

Ship  .... 

333 

Josiah  Richmond 

William  P.  Howland 

Garland 

243 

William  C.  Parsons 

Rodney  French 

Gen.  Pike 

...  do 

313 

Henry  Tew. ... 

William  Gilford 

George 

...  do 

280 

Jonathan  Jenney  

John  A.  Parker 

Gideon  Howland 

379 

Charles  R.  Bryant  .. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Gov.  Troup 

. . do  

430 

Anthony  Milton 

E.  C.  Jones 

Hecla 

Bark 

207 

Henry  T.  Gilford 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Hercules 

do  . . 

335 

Joshua,  W.  Potter 

Perry  &.  Swift 

Hibernia 

Ship 

327 

John  AT.  TTon^y w«dl  _ 

Robert  Gibbs 

Hope 

Bark 

186 

Crary  Waite 

W.  &G.  D.  Watkins.... 

Illinois 

Ship 

413 

George  A.  Coveil 

Wood  & Nyo 

Iris 

. do  . . 

311 

John  C.  Weeks  

E.  0.  Jones 

Janies  Andrews 

Bark. 

275 

Benjamin  Felley. 

Charles  Hitch  & Son 

James  Arnold 

Ship  _ 

393 

Thomas  Sullivan 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Jireli  Swift 

454 

"William  Pari 

Swift  & Allen 

John  Dawson 

Bark 

237 

Samuel  H.  Crowell 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Joshua  Bragdon 

. do  . 

270 

Benjamin  Swain 

Lawrence  Grinnell 

Junior 

Ship  . . 

378 

S.  11.  Andrews  ... 

1).  R.  Greene  & Co 

J.  E.  Donnell 

Bark  _ 

343 

John  Charry 

Swift  & Allen 

Keoka 

250 

John  G.  Howland 

James  H.  Slocum 

KiDg  Fisher 

SI  lip 

425 

Af^rtin  Palmar 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Lagoda 

341 

Benjamin  B.  Lamphier 

do 

Lapwing 

432 

W illiam  Woolfs  

E.  C.  Jones 

Levi  Star b nek 

do  . 

376 

E.  W.  Howland  

Lewis 

308 

(yh^rlft-s  A.  Bnnrioy 

Chapman  & Bonney. 

Lexington 

Hark 

201 

TTillinrd  Afnvhow 

B.  B.  Howard 

Liverpool 

Ship  . 

306 

Abm.  Barker 

Louisiana 

297 

.Torttminh  C!.  Norton . . . 

T.  &.  A.  R.  Nyo 

Louisa 

Tiark 

316 

Swift  & Allen 

Majestic 

297 

S.  Thomas  &.  Co 

Marcella  

210 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  - - 

Marcia 

Ship 

315 

E.  W.  Howland 

Mary  Frazier 

288 

.Tames  S.  Hazard 

Benjamin  F.  Howland. .. 

Mary  Ann 

Bark  _ 

214 

J.  A.  Parker. 

Meta  com 

Ship 

360 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Midas 

326 

Ezra  T.  Howland 

do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

liesult  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone,  i 

» 

Bbls. 

Bbls 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  7 

Apr.  14, 1856 

82 

643 

6,  306 

_ do 

June  20 

do 

Oct.  16 

June  2, 1857 

1,  270 

11 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  16 

May  19,1856 

169 

1,  694 

701 

do 

Sept.  13 

Feb.  22, 1857 

691 

1,  631 

LI,  206 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  24 

May  7,1857 

93 

596 

1,80( 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  24, 1857 

76 

1,  271 

9,  30( 

do 

Oct.  6 

May  11,  1856 

25 

l,98i 

15,  006 

do 

Oct.  12 

Apr.  5,1856 

1,964 

24,  206 

do 

Dec.  2 

Apr.  10,  1857 

o 

1,  125. 

16,  80, 

do 

Oct.  15 

Sept.  4,1856 

312 

1,936 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  16, 1857 

724 

do 

June  25 

July  8, 1857 

214 

1C 

North  Pacific  . 

Sept.  5 

May  6,1857 

210 

1,  616 

7,706 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  16 

Apr.  10, 1858 

627 

74 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  17 

June  15, 1856 

152 

1, 154 

5,  40( 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Sept.  20 

Aug.  2, 1857 

42 

937 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  2 

May  7, 1857 

1,276 

5,  506 

...  .do 

Aug.  2 

Mar.  16, 1856 

3,  301 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  21 

Nov.  16, 1855 

192 

North  Pacific  .. 

Dec.  1 

May  30, 1857 

1,  845 

Atlantic  & Ind 

June  7 

Aug.  8,  1857 

199 

537 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  16 

May  4, 1856 

905 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  18 

July  2.1857 

212 

66r 

5, 100 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  16 

June  9,1854 

62 

North  Pacific . . 

Dec.  13 

Oct.  8, 1857 

1 181 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  3 

Nov.  29, 1856 

2,550 

63 

500 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  6 

May  5, 1857 

45 

1,  74i 

2,  900 

Atlantic  &Pac 

May  2 

Pacific  Oceau  . . 

Oct,  29 

Aug.  2,1867 

314 

46 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  17 

May  16,  lt-57 

460 

5,  000 

do 

Aug.  30 

Apr.  11, 1857 

2 536 

7,  700 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  29 

May  * 7, 1857 

147 

20 

North  Pacific  . . 

Cl 

p 

<2 

in 

• « • • do 

Nov.  3 

May  25, 1856 

1,  683 

23, 000 

Atlantic  &Iml 

Aug.  11 

Fob.  27,1856 

2, 100 

17: 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct  12 

Apr.  30,  1857 

2,302 

9,600 

do 

Aug.  15 

May  6, 1857 

8 

2,  267 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Apr.  19 

Nov.  14, 1854 

52 

28 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  12 

J uno  3, 1857 

72 

1,270 

3,  300 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  9 

Sept,  8, 1857 

1,  000 

North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  2 

July  12, 1856 

' 157 

1,543 

19,  200 

...  do  

July  20 

Apr.  15,  1857 

107 

1,  370 

Pacific  Ocean. . 

Nov.  23 

July  11,  1856 

234 

North  Pacific .. 

Nov.  29 

May  7, 1857 

240 

1,  861 

3,  900 

do 

Oct.  29 

June  19, 1856 

153 

1,702 

24,  300 

Atlantic 

May  9 

May  20, 1856 

455 

39 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  9 

May  6,1857 

2 

1,052 

11,300 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  27 

Mar.  21, 1857 

549 

740 

250 

Eemarka. 


Sent  home  6,140  bone. 

Lost  in  Saglialien  Bay,  September  7,  1854. 

Sent  home  40  whale. 

Sent  home  14,000  bone. 

Sent  home  403  sperm,  205  whale,  2,500  bone. 

Sent  homo  7,170  bone. 

Sent  home  10,361  bone. 

Sent  home  350  whale.  6,500  bone. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1853;  built  1851; 
tired  by  crew  and  considerably  burned 
1855;  sent  home  20  sperm,  997  whale, 
12,300  bone. 

Sent  home  7,659  bone. 

Sent  home  406  sperm,  14,790  bone. 

Bought  from  W arren  1852 ; sent  home  331 
sperm. 

Sent  home  405  sperm. 

Sent  home  8,580  bone;  Captain  Tew  died 
May  11,  1856. 

Sent  home  54  sperm.  9,000  bone. 

Senthome  84  sperm,  1,026  whale,  20,000  bone. 

Sent  heme  14,000  bone. 


Sent  home  45  whale,  12,000  bone. 

Sent  home  1,209  sperm. 

Sent  home  27  sperm, 

Sent  home  450  whale,  3,000  bone;  Captaiu 
Kelley  was  hurt  in  Marguerita  Bay. 

Built  1852. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1853.  Sent  home  973 
whale,  12,000  bone. 

Added  1853. 

Added  1853 ; sent  home  875  sperm,  561  whale. 

Sent  home  20,100  bone. 

Sent  home  20,481  bone ; sold  to  Fairhaven 
and  broken  up  1857. 

Formerly  a merchantman ; added  1853;  sold 
to  Westport  1857. 

Sent  home  402  whale,  19,100  bone;  built  at 
Gardiner,  Me.,  1853;  sailed  once  and  re- 
turned badly  damaged,  having  been  run 
into  by  a New  York  ship;  lo  t on  Com- 
pany’s Island  May  13,  1855;  had  500 
sperm,  1,200  whale. 

Captain  Lamphier  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
of  his  boat  at  Shantoe  Islands  October  9, 
1855;  sent  home  149  sperm,  825  whale, 
12,500  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1853. 

Sent  home  390  sperm,  50  whale,  22,865  bone. 

Added  1853 ; sent  home  520  whale,  38,000 
bone. 

Sent  home  321  sperm. 

Sent  home  300  whale,  10,000  bone;  sold  to 
Dartmouth  1857. 

Sent  home  580  whale,  10,000  bone. 

Senthome  8,100  bone. 

Sent  home  63  sperm. 

Sent  homo  13,000  bone. 

Sent  home  1,090  sperm,  18,8-00  bone. 

Formerly  a brig ; bought  from  Now  York 
and  rerigged  1852;  sent  home  310  sperm; 
sold  1856  to  Mattapoisett. 

Sent  home  477  whale,  28,300  bone. 

Sent  homo  7.  740  bone. 
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Table  (showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


4 

Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tt 

CO 

2 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S53. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 
Afinn termini  . ........................ 

Ship  . . . 

427 

William  W.  Clement. . 

Swift  V.  Allen 

Minerva .... .... 

40f 

Peter  Pease 

William  Oifford 

Montpelier 

321 

Job  Macomber 

J.  Ii.  Thorn  toil 

Montreal 

541 

S.  L.  Gray. 

C.  R.  Tucker  fr.  On 

Morea 

331 

Thomas  B. Peabody... 
William  Cleveland 

B.  B.  Howard 

Morning  Star 

Bark 

30' 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Mt.  Wollaston 

Ship  .... 

325 

William  R.  Potter 

Wood  & Nye  . 

Nassau 

40,- 

B.  C.  Murdock 

Perry  & Swift 

Nauticon 

371. 

William  II.  Luce 

A.  H.  Howland . 

Nye 

Bark  . . 

211 

% 

ITowland 

• 

Abner  R.  Tucker 

Ocean  

Ship 

340 

William  C.  Fuller 

J.  R.  Thornton  . . 

Ohio 

383 

John  Barrett 

E.  W.  Howland 

Othello 

421 

John  A.  Beckerman. .. 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Pantheon 

do 

271 

Gardner  Hazard 

Lorenzo  Pierce 

Pauline 

Bark 

271 

J.  E.  Stanton 

Swift  &,  Allen 

Petrel 

Ship 

. . .do 

353 

Moses  G.  Tucker 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Reindeer 

450 

Peter  Cromwell 

E.  W.  Howland 

Rebecca  Sims 

. . .do 

400 

Samuel  B.  Gavitt 

William  R.  Rodman 

Robert,  Edwards. . 

. . do  . . . 

350 

John  A.  Kelley 

J.  & J.  Howland 

Roscoe,  2d 

Bark 

235 

Asa  R.  Gifford 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Rousseau 

Ship 

30; 

Charles  S.  Pope 

Sally  Anne 

312 

Jabez  S.  Hatliaway  ... 
Cushman 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 

Sea  Breeze  

Bark... 

403 

O.  & E.  W.  Seabury 

Sea  Flower 

. . do  . . . 

151 

E.  G.  Cudworth 

Charles  Almy  

Sea  Gull 

Ship 

do  . . . 

Charles  Nichols 

J.  R Thornton 

Seine 

281 

Arab.  S.  Landra 

Rodney  French 

Smyrna 

Bark 

210 

George  Bliss 

Richmond  & Wood 

Statira 

.do 

34h 

James  Burdett 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

St.  George  .. 

Ship 

Bark.... 

40> 

Joseph  Dias,  Jr 

Abm.  Barker 

Superior" 

275 

Charles  L.  Norton  ... 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  ... 

Sea  Breeze  

_ _ . do  .... 

403 

Smith 

O & E.  W.  Seabury 

A.  II.  Howland 

Susan 

. do 

20)1 

Jos.  K.  Green 

Switt 

Ship 

321 

Frederick  Vincent... 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  . . . 

Triton 

300 

John  B.  Dornin 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co... 
William  P.  Howland 

Tropic  Bird 

Bark . . 

220 

Alfred  C.  Davis 

Washington 

Ship 

344 

Richard  Holley 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

AVm.  Badger 

. .do 

334 

Jason  L.  Braley 

B.  B.  Howard 

Wm.  Thompson  . 

..do  .... 

495 

James  W.  White 

Perry  & Swift 

William  Wilt 

. . do  .... 

387 

Edward  R.  Ashley . . . 
Peter  G.  Sm  ith 

Edmund  Maxfield 

Young  Hector 

. do  

411 

W.  P.  Howland  . 

Young  Phenix 

. do 

377 

Charles  Tobov 

J.  A.  Parker 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

1 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean 

July  27 

North  Pacific . 

Sept,  20 

Apr.  7,1856 

1,864 

15,  800 

do 

Sept.  6 

... .do  

Sept.  1 

Apr.  7,1857 

2,  377 

16,  500 

do 

Oct.  13 

May  1,1856 

43 

1,953 

22,  600 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  10 

May  18, 1857 

71* 

..... 

do 

Dec.  21 

June  27, 1857 

1,  051 

1,214 

2,  700 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  9 

July  14, 1856 

91 

2,210 

18,  200 

do  ... 

Oct.  13 

Atlantic 

Dec.  16 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Mav  27 

June  29, 1 56 

1,  563 

"No;  th  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  10 

May  6 1857 

237 

2, 595 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Aug.  11 

June  15, 1858 

1,599 

1 

do 

Nov.  24 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Sept.  20 

May  30,  1857 

446 

71 

North  Pacific . 

Oct.  4 

June  23, 1857 

63 

1,055 

5,  900 

do 

Oct  4 

Feb.  14, 1856 

60 

2,212 

....do 

Dec.  2 

June  9,1857 

920 

11,  300 

do 

Sept.  6 

July  24, 1857 

761 

17 

do 

Nov.  17 

July  24, 1856 

14  ’ 

1,  448 

5,  600 

do 

Oct.  17 

July  5,1857 

29 

794 

5,  900 

Pacific  Ocean. 

July  9 

...  do  

Dec.  5 

June  30, 1856 

711 

1,  046 

Atlantic 

June  7 

Sept.  2,  1857 

81 

11 

Pacific  Ocean. 

June  9 

Aug.  26, 1857 

2,  025 

10 

North  Pacific . 

Oct.  18 

A ug.  28,  1 858 

65 

925 

1,  500 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Dec.  9 

Sept.  9, 1857- 

701 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  31 

A g.  8;  1857 

1,  037 

33 

North  Pacific . 

Sept.  10 

May  6, 1857 

Q 

1,  100 

9,  900 

Pacific  Ocean. 

May  18 

Mar.  16, 1857 

795 

272 

do 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  25, 1853 

26 





do 

Nov.  17 

June  25, 1856 

1, 154 

137 

do  . 

June  18 

Dec.  2, 1856 

1,  425 

do 

Aug.  29 

Feb.  23,1857 

836 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Nov.  1 

Apr.  27, 1855 

720 

66 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  22 

Mar.  24, 1857 

55 

1,  802 

15,  200 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Sept.  17 

June  3, 1857 

135 

3,  000 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  2 

May  6, 1857 

164 

3,  350 

1 1,  500 

do 

Oct  2 

May  10, 1856 

97 

2,  486 

22,  900 

Pacific  Ocean. . 

Oct.  4 

June  3,1857 

1,770 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  16 

Apr.  7, 1857 

1,  257 

19,  700 

Remarks. 


Added  1853;  built  in  'North  Carolina  1850  ; 
lost  on  Island  of  Ascension  November 
18, 1854 ; saved  100  sperm. 

Sent  home  243  sperm,  1,200  whale,  25,150 
bone;  condemned  and  broken  up  at  Ho- 
nolulu March  5,  1857;  oil  (630  barrels) 
shipped  home. 

Sent  home  100  sperm,  12,030  whale,  35,399 
bone. 

Sent  home  35  sperm,  225  whale.  8,000  bone. 
Built  at  Dartmouth  1853;  sent,  home  791 
sperm ; Mr.  Lestes,  fourth  mate,  died 
March,  1855. 

Sent  home  9,500  bone. 

Sent  home  15,400  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1853;  returned 
once  badly  damaged  in  a gale;  David  A. 
Little,  second  mate,  died  September,  1854; 
lost  in  Honolulu  harbor  November  24, 
1856;  cargo  (2,300  barrels  oil  and  10,000 

Eounds  bono)  saved  and  sent  home;  sent 
ome  also  about  15,000  bone. 

Sent  home  403  sperm. 

Sent  home  245  sperm,  23,075  bone. 

Built  1853  at  Fairhaveu ; sent  home  237 
sperm. 

Sent  home  54  sperm,  130  whale,  11,594  bone; 
burned  by  crew  at  Nukakiva  March  25, 
1856 ; saved  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  792  sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1853;  sent  home  14 
sperm,  970  whale,  16,193  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1853 ;(?)  sent  homo 
on  voyage  250  sperm,  20.000  pounds  bone', 
and  sold  and  sent  home  275  whale. 

Sent  home  1,250  whale,  10,000  bone;  sold 
to  Fairhaveu  1857. 

Sent  home  624  sperm. 

Sent  home  121  sperm,  6,426  bone. 

Lost  on  Friendly  Islands  April  2,  1854. 

Sent  homo  243  sperm,  7,000  bone. 

Built  at  Fairhaveu  1853. 

Sent  home  250  whale,  12,800  bone. 

Sent  home  85  sperm. 

Sent  home76  sperm,  1,058  whale,  9,450 bone. 
Sent  home  4,200  bone. 

Built  1853;  returned  in  consequence  of  ill- 
ness of  Captain  Smith. 

Sent  home  724  sperm. 

Sent  home  541  sperm. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  880  whale,  21, 833  bono. 
Bought  from  Lynn  1853;  sent  home  100 
sperm,  425  whale,  5,000  bone. 

Sent  home  31,553  bone. 

Bought  from  Fairhaveu  1853;  third  mate. 
James  Clark,  drowned  October  6,  1853; 
sold  and  sent  home  80  sporm,  400  whale, 
23,000  pounds  bone. 

Built  1853. 

Sent  home  696  sperm  and  whale,  27,549  bono 
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Table  shoiving  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1853. 

. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Adeline  Gihhs ........... 

Ship 

351 

G.  P.  Pomeroy  

Gibbs  &.  Tommy 

Aral) ... ........ 

33C 

Edwin  Grinnell 

Ezekiel  Sawiu 

Arab 

Bark . . . 

270 

Asa  E.  Copeland 

I.  F.  Ferry 

Belle 

320 

Ichabod  Handy 

Edmund  Allen  . 

Erie. . ... 

Ship 

451 

Jared  Jernefan 

Nathan  Church 

"Favorite ......... ...... 

Bark 

293 

Shnhael  S.  Spooner  .. 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Harvest - ..... 

314 

Obadiah  B.  Spencer  . . . 

Jahez  Del  aim  jr 

Iowa  ... ,. .......... 

205 

Stephen  ATerrihew 

Levi  Tenney  jr 

»T oh n A . "Robb  ........... ....... 

273 

William  H Skinner.. 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Oregon  ...... 

Ship 

333 

Henry  Eld  ridge 

do 

Sharon ........ 

. . .do 

354 

John  Church 

Gibbs  &.  Tenney 

Speedwell 

490 

Benjamin  F.  Gibbs  — 

Stephen  C.  Gihhs 

Syren  Oneen 

4G1 

Tra  Lakev 

Gibbs  &.  Jenney 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

A.  R.  Tncker 

Bark 

218 

Joseph  C.  Smith 

Abner  R.  Tucker  . 

Brunswick 

Ship 

295 

Henry  P.  Butler 

Nye 

Bark 

211 

Frederick  S.  Howland 

Tucker  & Cummings  ... 

Westport,  Mass. 

Barclay  ..... 

Bark 

180 

Weston  S Tripp 

Alexander  H.  Corey 

Catherwood 

199 

T ngrahnm  T).  Oliver. .. 

C.  A.  Church 

Champion 

209 

John  S.  Oardner 

Andrew  Hicks 

I).  Franklin  ...... ........... 

171 

Da  vid  St  Tinssell 

Job  Davis 

Afattapnisett 

do  ... 

150 

Lesnder  Smith . 

Henry  Wilcox 

Moxico 

Britt 

130 

Job  Collins  

do 

Platina 

Bark 

200 

"Ofl.vifl  K.  Allen 

A.  Hicks 

President 

. . . do 

IH0 

Horace  Vonng 

do 

Sea  Fox 

. . do  . . . 

240 

Stephen  n.  Comery  . . . 

do 

T.  Winslow 

...  do  

130 

T )a,vis  A . Blake 

John  Hicks 

Edgartown , Mass. 

Alfred  Tyler 

Bark  . 

225 

Rinlev 

John  A.  Baylies 

American _ 

Ship 

329 

.Ternegan 

do 

Champion 

. . . do 

399 

Pease 

Benjamin  Worth 

Europa 

...  do 

400 

John  H.  Pease  .... 

Abraham  Osborne 

Monterey . _ 

Schooner 

100 

Consider  Fisher 

Vineyard  

Ship  . . . 

381 

Fisher 

B.  Worth 

Wareham,  Mass. 

G.  Washington 

Ship 

374 

Granville  S.  Allen  — 

Stephen  C.  Gibbs 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Amelia 

Britr  . . . 

127 

Elijah  A.  Chadwick. . . 

W.  F.  Lapham 

Ocean 

165 

Chadwick. .. . . . 

do 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Alleghany 

Schooner 

Alexander 

do  . . 

75 

B.  Allstrnm 

Antarctic 

do 

130 

Snow 

J.  E.  Bow  ley 

Chanticleer 

. . do  . . 

87 

Conk 

Samuel  Cook 

E.  Nickerson 

. . do  . 

131 

Sonor  

Enoch  Nickerson 

Franklin 

Bark . 

172 

O.  W.  A Horton 

Samuel  Soper 

JIanover  

114 

T.  Hilliard 

Harriet  Neal 

125 

It.  L.  Thatcher 

H.  N.  Williams 

108 

Fisher 

Philip  Cook 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


North  Pacific  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 
* ■ * > do 

do 

Atl.  and  Pac.. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 

. . . , do  . . . . ■ . ■ ■ 


Pacific  Ocean 
North  Pacific 


Atlantic . 


Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Atlantic 

do ^ 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

....do 

Atlantic 


Date — 


North  Pacific  .. 

do 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 

North  Pacific . . 


Atlantic . 
do 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do  . 

do  .. 

....do  . . 


fcr 

B 

•H 

r— * 

eS 

00 

o 


Sept.  12 
Dec.  9 
Oct.  3 
Jan.  7 
Sept.  1 
Nov.  10 
Oct.  29 
May  27 

Oct.  28 
Sept.  16 
Jan.  6 
Nov.  16 

Oct.  29 


Nov.  16 
July  28 

Dec.  16 


Jan.  8 
Aug.  29 
Nov.  15 
June  16 


Nov.  10 
Jan.  31 
Oct.  6 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  2 


Aug.  31 

Oct.  13 

Sept.  9 
Oct.  4 

May  2 
July  16 

Aug.  22 

May  11 
May  11 


May  — 
May  — 
Mar.  19 
May  10 
Mar. 


.do 

.do 

.do 


May  22 
Mar. 
Apr.  19 


ci 

> 

‘C 

t* 

cj 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


03 

a 

ca 


May  10,1857 
May  30, 1857 
May  9, 1857 
Aug.  21, 1857 
Mar.  8,1857 
May  30, 1857 
May  6, 1857 
Apr.  27, 1856 

Juno  23, 1857 
May  31, 1857 
Sept.  6, 1856 
Apr.  9, 1857 

Apr.  15, 1858 


June  21, 1857 
July  14,1856 


Mar.  26, 1856 


Aug.  21, 1854 


Apr.  16,  1857 
Mar.  7, 1855 
Sept.  6, 1853 


Feb.  21, 1857 
Aug.  21, 1853 
June  1, 1858 
June  6, 1855 


May  13, 1857 

Apr.  16, 1857 

May  20, 1856 
June  12, 1857 

June  24, 1853 
Apr.  7, 1856 


Bbls. 

150 

40 


605 

ioo 

105 

353 

370 

220 

772 

62 


344 


783 


466 


828 

407 

11 


Sept.  2, 1856 
Apr.  25, 1856 


Sept.  4,1853 
Sept.  15, 1853 
July  24, 1854 
Sept.  19, 1853 
Sept.  25, 1853 


Oct.  21,1853 
June  24, 1851 
Jan.  15, 1854 


909 

334 

615 

135 


10 

138 

131 


281 


380 


108 

13 

135 

145 


50 

90 

80 


Bbls. 
2,  061 
1,471 
623 

3,  oil 
856 
1,  041 
175 


595 
i,"  854 
1, 101 


4! 

69C 


664 


4( 


)■■■ 


3 

16 


550 

l,  13; 

1,857 

891 

66 

2,064 


® 

a 

o 

& 


Lbs. 

14,’ 100 


tO,  600 
4,  500 
10,  000 
1,  300 


10,  800 
16, 100 


5,  800 


2,  600 


-{ 


6,  600 

16,  700 
11,  800 


26,  200 


Clean 

140 

200 

"“*ic 

i 

100 


Remarks. 


1,  000 


Sent  home  563  whale,  29,800  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  812  whale,  1,397  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  387  sperm,  593  cocoa-oil. 

Sent  home  70  whale,  24,297  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  639  whale,  12,000  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Spencer  came  home  sick  1857. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1853;  built  1843; 
sent  home  40  sperm. 

Sent  home  620  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,550  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  983  sperm. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1853;  sent  home  334 
whale,  18,360  pounds  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1853 ; Captain  Lakey 
took  command  of  Arctic  1855 ; sent  home 
2,814  whale,  38,489  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  431  sperm. 

Third  mate,  Mr.  Randall,  drowned  in  a gale 
October,  1852;  sent  home  575  whale,  14,000 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  75  sperm,  2,600  pounds  bone. 


Lost  on  Callipagos  Islands  Nov.  18, 1855. 


Sailed  again  Nov.  10, 1853;  returned  Sept. 

4, 1854,  with  259  sperm,  18  whale. 
Condemned  at  Saint  Thomas  Mar.  25, 1854. 

Captain  Young  left  ship  1856. 

Sent  home  200  sperm. 

Sent  home  21  sperm. 


Sent  home  11  000  pounds  bone;  renamed 
Eureka  in  1857. 

Added  1853;  sent  home  540  whale,  9,500 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  10,440  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Salem  1853;  sent  home  37 
sperm,  98  whale,  30,000  pounds  bone. 

Monterey  formerly  in  fishing  business ; ad- 
ded 1853 ; sailed  again  i&53 ; returned 
August  16, 1854,  with  102  sperm,  8 whale. 

Sent  home  13  sperm. 


Sent  home  252  sperm,  5,601  pounds  bone. 


Formerly  a schooner;  rig  changed  1853; 
sold. 


Lost  on  Isle  of  Sal,  Cape  de  Yerdes;  saved 
140  barrels  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  tvhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S53. 

Provincetown,  Mass.— Continued. 

John  Adams .... 

Schooner 

101 

Burke 

John  Adams 

T.miiaa. ...  ..... 

. . .do 

109 

Ridftr . . 

S.  Cook 

Medford 

105 

Montezuma . 

...  do 

100 

Freeman 

Mountain  Spring 

. . .do 

8G 

Young 

J.  E.  Bowley 

Preston ....... 

75 

Smith 

S.  Cook  . 1 . 

Hicham 

.. .do  

100 

Young 

It. E.  Cook. ..... ........... 

...  do  

80 

TTimrins 

John  Dunlap . . _ 

Itienzi 

...  do 

109 

TTnton 

J.  E.  Bowley  . 

S.  It.  Soper 

...  do 

130 

■ Sopor 

Samuel  Soper  ... 

Seychelle 

Ship 

Spartan . . 

Ra.rlc 

190 

Stephen  Nickerson 

Union 

Seliooner 

90 

. Ofinn 

Jonathan  Nickerson  . 

"Walter  Ervin 

130 

At  kins  Nickerson  . 

"Waltor  K 

111 

ITenth 

Henry  Cook 

"Waldron  Holmes 

90 

Young . 

Alstrum  & Holmes 

Orleans , Mass. 

Lewis  Bruce 

Bri  <r 

113 

Reuben  Freeman 

Leander  Crosby 

September 

115 

A Horton 

Heman  Smith 

Virginian 

Schooner 

115 

Pot.  ton  rn  1 1 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Flying  Arrow 

Schooner 

110 

Cornell 

Merchent  & Wells 

Beverly,  Mass. 

B.  Franklin 

Earlr 

104 

Johnson ... 

F.  W.  Choate 

Eben  Dodge 

231 

Osborn  . 

do 

Gem 

Brig 

102 

Cook. 

do 

Lady  Suffolk 

Bark 

210 

— Miller  . . 

do 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Com.  Preble 

Bark 

323 

Samuel  M.  Prentice... 

Andrews  Breed 

Matlapoisett,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark 

219 

Asa  Hoxie 

It.  L.  Bars  tow 

March 

Rri  c r 

69 

M.  Adams 

Sun 

184 

Ta.t  c.h 

do 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

120 

Benjamin  B.  Handy  . . . 

B.  B.  Handy 

Holmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Pocahontas 

341 

- Butler 

Thomas  Bradley 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Com.  Morris 

355 

Lewis  TT.  Lawrence  . . 

Oliver  C.  Swift 

Hobomok 

414 

Childs  . 

do 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Game  Cock 

Schoono.r 

William  Patterson 

Ganges 

Ship 

315 

John  It  Nickerson  

Meader  & Easton 

Harvest 

300 

X^njamin  F.  Riddell  . . 

Itand  & Paddack 

Henry 

340 

TX&vid  Rnnker,  2d 

Perry  & Gardner 

Hamilton 

Schooner 

James  McGuire. 

Lexington 

Ship 

399 

Peter  C.  Brock  

Perry  & McCleave 

Massachusetts 

300 

Horace  Nickerson 

Zenas  L.  Adams 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

■Whaling- 

ground. 

bJQ 

.9 

rH 

ci 

> 

r~~4 

'? 

*3 

© 

a 

o 

rO 

Remarks. 

u 

g 

<v 

00 

a 

u 

a 

cS 

o 

O 

a 

m 

£ 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

A tlantio 

May  — 
Apr.  11 
May  16 
May  — 
Apr.  20 
Feb.  18 

Sept.  19, 1853 
Oct.  20, 1853 
Jan.  20, 1854 

243 

Put  into  Newport  Sept.  17,  dismasted. 

f]  o 

75 

. .do 

20 

Added  1853. 

do 

Sept.  20,  1853 
Sept.  20, 1853 
Sept.  17, 1853 
July  25, 1854 

30 

17 

Added  1853. 

15 

20 

New  1853. 

...  do 

25 

% 

....do 

Apr.  11 

124 

3 

Added  1853. 

....do < 

Apr.  22 
May  — 

Apr.  23, 1853 
Sept.  19, 1853 

35 

10 

(The  R.  E.  Cook  sailed  again  in  1853  or  1854; 
< returned  July  28, 1856,  with  220  barrels  of 
( whale. 

....do 

Apr.  27 

Oct.  20,1853 

15 





do 

Feb.  25 

Aug.  22, 1853 
Apr.  22, 1853 

150 

10€ 

do 

Apr.  22 

30 



Sailed  again  April  25  and  seen  next  day  re- 

turning  with  two  small  whales,  about  15 
barrels  each. 

....do 

Apr.  19 
June  10 

Aug.  15, 1854 
Sept.  2, 1853 
Jan.  4, 1854 

191 

C 

Sent  home  58  sperm. 

do 

140 

do 

Apr.  27 

150 

....do 

July  15 

J une  27, 1853 

74 

Withdrawn  1853. 

...  .do 

May  10 

May  7 
A ug.  24 

Sept.  14, 1853 

Oct.  22,1853 
May  2, 1854 
Oct.  5, 18:»3 

Aug.  29, 1854 

June  10, 1855 
Oct.  28, 1855 

117 

Built  1853. 

Atlantic 

15 

82 

Bought  from  Provincetown  1853. 

Added  1853 ; had  25  sperm  at  last  report. 

do 

do 

Mar.  7 

100 

Atlantic 

Feb.  19 

82 

Built  at  Essex  in  1853 ; withdrawn  1854. 
Sent  home  22  sperm. 

Added  1852  from  merchant-service,  nearly 

South  Atlantic 

Oct.  13 

54 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  15 

253 

8 

new. 

Atlantic 

June  7 

Apr.  23, 1854 
July  29,1853 

86 

Withdrawn  1855. 

All.  and  Ind  . . . 

Aug.  19 

65 

Bought  from  Boston  1853;  returned  on  ac- 

count  of  a defective  mast ; sailed  again  ; 
Captain  Miller  died  at  sea  Nov.  12, 1853; 
sent  home  36  sperm. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  7 

May  10, 1857 

106 

2,550 

17,  200 

Sent  home  220  wliale,  44,400  pounds  bone  ; 

sold  1857  and  withdrawn. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  21 

Sent  home  883  sperm ; condemned  at  Tal- 

cahuauo  March,  1856. 

Atlantic 

.Tune  R 

Aug.  29, 1854 
Sept.  8, 1855 

IS0 

40 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1853. 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Oct.  14 

360 



Sent  home  147  sperm. 

Atlantic 

May  20 
• 

Oct.  5, 1853 

140 

6 

Added  1853. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  26 

May  31, 1857 

40 

68- 

6,  000 

Sent  homo  100  sperm,  150  whale,  28,800 
bone;  sold  to  New  Bedford  1857. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  7 

Oct.  17,1858 

1,  098 

Sent  home  4,700  pounds  bone. 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  30 

Aug.  2, 18. .6 

307 

2,  477 

18,  400 

Atlantic 

June  20 

July  24,  1853 

3 lean 

Made  two  voyages  between  these  dates. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  19 

_____ 



Condemned  at  Taicahuano  June,  1858. 

do 

Aug.  9 

Nov.  10,1857 

495 

770 

Sent  home  100  spevm,  4c0  whale,  22,537 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  New  Bedford. 

do 

Oct.  18 

Sent  home  446  sperm,  42  whale,  576  pounds 

bone ; condemned  at  Taicahuano  18:78. 

Atlantic 

Apr.  8 

Sept.  15, 1853 

101 

Made  five  vovages  between  these  dates; 

built  at  New  York  1844. 

Atl.  and  Pacific 

May  21 

June  25, 1856 

310 

1,637 

Sold  20  whale;  sent  homo  19.952  bone. 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  16 

June  20, 1856 

30 

1,  500 

Sent  home  15,500  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling- vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

fcii 

cC 

c 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1853. 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Monticello 

Ship  . . . 

368 

Eben  Baker 

John  H.  Shaw 

Oneco 

Selioonei 

Alexander  Brown. . . 

Omega 

Ship  ... 

363 

William  T.  Hawes 

G.  & M.  Starbuck  &.Co. 

Phoenix  ............. ........... 

323 

Israel  Aforoy 

Gardner  & McCleave... 

Potomac 

356 

Enoch  Ackley  . 

I.  & P.  Macy 

Tylcston 

Brig... 

111 

William  H.  Tice 

E.  "W.  Gardner 

"William  P.  Dolliver 

Soh  oon  ei 

David  Patterson 

Zenas  Coffin 

Ship 

368 

J.  R.  Pose. 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

A.  Houghton 

Park 

32( 

John  Marble 

Brown  & Durfee 

A erinl 

. . do 

225 

Borden 

John  S.  Cotton 

I).  M.  Hall 

. do 

261 

Pratt 

Cold  Spring,  N.  F. 

Splendid  __ 

Ship 

473 

Smith 

John  H.  Jones 

Warren,  R.  I, 

Benjamin  Push 

385 

Hotchkiss 

S.  P.  Child 

limtns 

do 

470 

Swift 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Dromo 

Pa  rk 

267 

Thompson 

Charles  T.  Child 

Bert  nr 

do 

225 

Johnson 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Hnntrlev 

292 

Colo 

William  L.  Baker 

Ocean 

do 

567 

Norton 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Sea  Shell 

Bark... 

331 

William  Martin 

do 

Smith  field 

164 

Cornell 

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert 

•"Rarlr 

398 

Church 

Williams  & Haven 

Amaret 

Prig  ... 

Buddington 

Perkins  & Smith 

( ! an dare 

310 

Star 

Williams  &.  Haven 

Clematis  . 

Ship 

311 

Benjamin 

Williams  & Barnes 

Corinthian 

do 

505 

Rogers 

Perkins  & Smith 

George  Mary 

350 

Walker 

Williams  & Haven 

Georgiana  . 

Hri  cr 

Buddington 

Perkins  & Smith 

Jefferson 

Ship 

390 

Williams 

Miner,  Lawrence  &Co.. 

Julius  Caesar 

do 

34' 

Babcock 

E.  V.  Stoddard : . . . 

Lark 

388 

Kiblon 

Perkins  & Smith 

Marcia 

128 

Church 

E Y.  Stoddard 

Mechanic 

_ . do  . . 

Edwards 

Perkins  & Smith 

Mogul 

Ship  . . 

395 

Clark 

Williams  & Barnes 

Phoenix 

. . do  .... 

404 

Pendleton 

Miner,  Lawrence  <fc  Co.. 

Tenedos 

245 

Norey 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Charles  Phelps 

Ship  . . 

362 

C.  P.  Williams 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific .. 
do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


....do  .. 
Atlantic 


North  Pacific . . 


Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 


North  Pacific  . . 


North  Pacific .. 
N.  "W.  Coast 

Mobile 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Ind.  and  Pacific 

North  Pacific . 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Desolation  Isl’d 
Davis’s  Strait.. 
North  Pacific  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Desolation  Isl’d 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Davis’s  Strait.. 
North  Pacific .. 


Desolation  Isl’d 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Desolation  Isl’d 
do 


North  Pacific . . 

do 

South  Pacific  . . 


North  Pacific .. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

© 

bb 

a 

*3 

> 

*8 

*o 

o 

a 

© 

© 

00 

cS 

© 

r 3 

O 

O 

ifl 

pS 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Nov.  15 

Jan.  15, 1858 

1, 18. 

Aug.  4 

Sept.  6,1853 

...... 

...... 

Dec.  8 

May  7, 1857 

ioG 

1,900 

July  19 

May  13, 1856 

72 

975 

Oct.  27 

Sept.  17, 1857 

87." 

Oct.  30 

— 



Apr.  19 

Sept.  21, 1853 



18C 

1 

Nov.  17 

Feb.  15, 1857 

8t 

2,  515 

June  27 

Feb.  14, 1857 

70( 

80 

Dec.  13 

Nov.  4,1856 

30 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  — 

Apr.  4,1856 

— 

2,  096 

12,  00C 

Aug.  9 

May  23, 1856 

917 

13,  500 

Dec.  1 

Apr.  18, 1856 

2,460 

29,  300 

Nov.  21 

May  2, 1854 

223 

3,  000 

Apr.  30 

Feb.  11  1856 

• 49-: 

Nov.  17 

May  31,1857 

It 

1,  593 

— 

Oct.  18 

July  31, 1857 

1,208 

6,  90( 

Jan.  1 

June  3 1856 

l,  20: 

June  21 

A n it.  29  1 855 

' 27." 

Oct.  7 

June  18, 1856 

3,  374 

7,  40( 

July  13 

Aug.  29,  1854 

369 

8,  00( 

June  21 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  12, 1856 

8: 

2,  374 

10,  3C0 

Nov.  15 

June  9,  1856 

3,  20,' 

8,  60t 

Aug.  18 

June  3, 1857 

21! 

939 

12,  .30  ( 

July  13 

Oct.  9, 1854 

891 

16,  oat 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  3 

Apr.  7,1856 

1,  565 

4, 101 

Sept.  21 

Apr.  12, 1857 

] 

1,  451 

Aug.  2 

June  16,  1856 

.... 

218 

..... 

Oct.  26 

Sept.  30 

May  18,1857 

41 

903 

55( 

Oct.  13 

May  18, 1857 

9( 

1,377 

19,  65( 

Aug.  31 

May  20, 1856 

sr 

1, 138 

7,  801 

July  12 

Aug.  4, 1859 



1, 153 



Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  London  1859. 

No  report. 

Sold  to  Edgartown ; sent  home  11,056  bone. 

Sent  home  90  sperm,  1,000  whale,  10,800 
pounds  bone. 

Captain  Ackley  died  on  the  voyage;  sent 
home  300  sperm ; one  of  the  “ stone  fleet” 
sunk  off  Charleston  harbor. 

Encountered  galesotf  Cape  Horn  ; returned 
to  Pernambuco  and  was  condemned ; took 
no  oil. 

W.  P.  D.  bought  from  New  Bedford ; built 
1852;  made  four  voyages  between  those 

Sold  to  New  York;  sent  home  §15,000 
worth  of  oil  and  bone. 

Built  at  Robbinston,  Me.,  1853;  sent  home 
1,400  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  326  sperm ; sold,  1857,  to  New- 
port. 

Sold  at  Papeete  1855. 


Sent  home  1,050  whale. 


Bought  from  New  York  1853;  sent  home 
508  whale,  17,910  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  350  whale,  22,690  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  Boston  1859. 

Bought  from  Providence  1853;  sent  home 
27  whale,  6,900  pounds  bone;  sold  to  New 
Haven  1858. 

Built  at  Warren  1852. 


Added  1853. 

Sent  home  500  whale,  8,000  pounds  bone; 
condemned  1855. 

Sent  home  13,337  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  560  whale,  26,000  bone. 

Bought  1853. 

Lost  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  Saghalien  Islands, 
1855;  saved  300  barrels  of  oil ; sent  home 
800  whale,  11,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  2,154  whale. 

Added  1853 ; tender  to  Corinthian  : carried 
into  New  South  Wales  in  October,  1856, 
in  distress,  the  captain  and  two  of  the 
crew  having  been  washed  overboard  in 
a gale. 

Sent  home  539  whale,  14,000  pounds  bone; 
broken  up  1858. 

Sent  home  94  sperm,  2,234  whale,  35,298  bone. 


Sent  home  20  sperm,  3,660  whale,  48,604 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  New  London  on 
voyage;  sold  to  the  United  States  for  a 
storeship;  sold  to  New  Bedford  1865. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vesseis 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S33. 

Stonington,  Conn. — Continued. 

Eugene 

Flyiug  Cloud 

Newburyport 

Sarah  E.  Spear 

Tiger 

United  States 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Armida 

Bayard 

Oregon  


Mystic , Conn. 

Aeronaut 

Coriolanus 

Lion 

Shepherdess 

Wilmington 


Sag  llarbor,  N.  Y. 

Ann 

Jefferson 

Noble 

Nimrod 

Parana 

Timor 

Washington 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Aquetnet 

Equator 

H.  Thompson 

Jupiter 

Nile 

It.  Adams 

Venezuela 


1834. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Alex.  Coffin 

Alto 

Alfred  Gibbs 

Amethyst 

Atlantic 

Barclay 

Bartholemew  Gosnold 


Betsy  Williams 

Braganza 

Cachelot 

Cambria 

California 

Chandler  Price 

Congress 

Corinthian  


Class. 

Tonnage. 

Bark . . . 

297 

Schoonei 

lOt 

Ship 

341 

150 

311 

Bark . . . 

244 

Schoonei 

Ship 

339 

Bark 

224 

Ship 

265 

...do  ... 

268 

Schoonei 

150 

Bark. . . 

274 

Schoonei 

100 

Bark 

299 

Ship 

435 

Bark 

273 

280 

Brig  .... 

209 

Ship  ... 

280 

340 

Ship 

300 

Bark . . . 
. . do 

263 

Schoonei 

90 

Brig 

320 

Bark 

271 

Brig  .... 

' * * ‘ 

Ship 

381 

Bark 

236 

Ship 

425 

.do 

359 

Bark 

367 

Ship 

281 

356 

400 

470 

Bark 

230 

Ship  .... 

362 

398 

441 

339 

401 

Captain. 


Pendleton 

Hidden 

Lester 

Kane 

Lax 

Wilcox 


Graham 
Terry . . 


Eldridge  

Guynn 

G.  H.  Buckminster 

Watrous 

Gilderdale 


Hedges  . 
Hunting 
Nicoll  .. 
Green ... 
Smith  ... 
Ilogers  . . 
Brown  . . 


Bussell 

Glover 


Andrews 
Bussell. . 


Isaiah  Purrington  . . . 


Angler  Snell 

Nichols  ... 

William  F.  Jones 


William  J.  Wyer 

And.  J.  Fuller 

John  Fisher 


Jeremiah  Austin 


Jackson 

Thomas  J Lee 

Peaso 

W.  B.  Manchester 

John  Curn 

Beuhen  Kelley 

Thomas  N.  Bussell 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


C.  P.  Williams 

John  F.  Trumbull 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Wells  & Carpenter 
do 


Charles  Mallory 

do 

do 

Bandall,  Smith  & Ashbey 
C.  Mallory 


Thomas  Brown  . . 

do 

Charles  T.  Bering 

do 

T.  Brown 

Huntfiug  Cooper. 


Charles  H.  Todd  & Co . . . 


Eldridge  &Pmislnnd... 

More  & Folger 

William  Bailey  


Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Bichmond  & Wood 

Wood  & Nye 

Frederick  Parker 

William  Hathaway 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 


F.  & G.  B.  Taber 


William  G.  E.  Pope 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

W.  G.  E.  Pope 

Edward  C.  J ones 

G.  & M.  Howland 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Dato — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

t’c 

r-H 

. 

o 

Cl 

ground. 

> 

• r-H 

o 

*9 

o 

• 

•M 

s 

a 

6 

o 

c3 

a 

c3 

cm 

O 

cm 

O 

Cm 

m 

& 

£ 

Bbls. 

mis. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific . 

Oct.  6 

June  1,1857 

10. 

90* 

13,  500 

S Shetland  Tsl’s 

July  28 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  29 

May  20, 1856 

90 

1,  576 

21,  000 

July  28 

N.  W.  Coast... 

July  14 

June  29, 1856 

90i 

12,  000 

S.  Shetland  Isl’s 

July  28 

July  — , 1854 





Arctic  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  11 

. 

..... 

..... 

...... 

South  Atlantic 

June  2 

Aug.  19, 1854 

302 

276 

1,300 

S.  Shetland  Isl’s 

July  28 

J ul  v 13,  1854 

49C 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct.  2 

Aug.  15,  1856 

39 

1,  708 

12,  600 

S.  Shetland  Isl’s 

July  28 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  2 

May  11,1856 

1,  576 

700 

S.  Shetland  Isl’s 

July  28 

South  Atlantic 

July  15 

July  1, 1855 

193 

106 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct.  26 

Mar.  19,  1857 

3,  400 

South  Atlantic 

Nov.  15 

Sept.  2,1855 

240 

70S 

4,  000 

do 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  3,1855 

22 

84(i 

4,  200 

do 

June  16 

June  15, 1854 

29 

662 

1,  200 

North  Pacific  .. 

June  7 

May  24,  1856 

324 

1,541 

9,  600 

do 

Sept.  2 

May  23, 1855 

519 

11,  500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  25 

do 

Feb.  — 

Nov.  17,1853 

706 

do . 

Apr.  8 

Sept.  28,  1853 

140 

Nov.  6, 1853 

180 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Apr.  — 

Nov.  — 

Apr.  2, 1854 

200 

50 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  4 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  21 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  4 

Apr.  8, 1857 

842 

4 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  1 

July  22, 1858 

1,860 

11 

....do  

Oct.  10 

Apr.  26, 1859 

1,  484 

do 

Oct.  14 

Mav  28, 1859 

1,  170 

Atl.  and  Indian 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  24, 1857 

' 41(1 

1,  01C 

2,  100 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  1 

May  3, 1858 

38 

1,  144 

12,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

June  19 

July  22, 1858 

2 

874 

800 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  11 

May  7, 1859 

16 

538 

600 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  2 

Juno  20, 1857 

952 

20 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  16 

Apr.  29, 1858 

1,708 

14,  300 

do 

Nov.  2 

Apr.  23, 1858 

54 

1,814 

14,  900 

do 

Sept.  11 

May  30, 1857 

27 

1,615 

Atl.  .and  Indian 

Aug.  21 

Sept.  11,1856 

1,438 

1,  082 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  11 

Apr.  6, 1858 

1,  842 

16,  300 

33 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  and  broken  up  1858. 

Sent  home  1,000  whale. 

Sent  home  37  sperm,  1,036  whale,  13,000 
pounds  hone;  withdrawn  1858;  sold. 
Transferred  to  Honolulu ; no  report  of  oil. 


Made  short  voyages,  and  brought  blubber 
home  to  be  tried  out. 

Bayard  sent  home  155  sperm,  608  whale, 
9,200  pounds  bone. 

Added  1853;  built  at  Hallowell,  Mo.,  1848 ; 
sailed  under  Captain  Babcock,  who  came 
home  sick,  1853. 


Lost  on  English  Bank  March  22,  1854. 
Sent  home  870  whale,  32,248  pounds  bone. 
Added  1853 ; no  report. 


Sent  home  1,647  pounds  bone. 

Sold  1855. 

Bought  1853. 

Sent  home  50 sperm,  800  whale,  10,222  bone. 
Sent  home  5,371  bone;  withdrawn  1855. 


Elephant. 
No  report. 

No  report. 


Sent  home  150  sperm,  1.709  whale,  and 
20,500  bone ; lost  in  Ochotsk  Sea  1856. 

Sent  home  95  whale. 

Sold  and  withdrawn  1859 ; sold  at  San 
Francisco  1860. 

Withdrawn  1859. 

Four  men  lost  while  fast  to  a whale  June 
11, 1856 ; sent  homo  216  sperm,  939  whale, 
and  19,330  bone. 

Bought  from  St.onington  1854 ; sent  home  169 
sperm ; withdrawn  1858  for  guano  trade ; 
sold  1861  to  New  York. 

Sent  homo  13,722  bone. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1853 ; sent  homo 
22  sperm. 

Sent  homo  229  sperm,  930  whale,  and  10,800 
bone. 

Sent  home  83  sperm,  985  whale,  and  11,381 
bone. 

Captain  Curn  died  at  sea  April  26,  1856; 
sent  home  11,600  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessefs 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

• 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

J854. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Coutimied. 

CowlR  Howland - 

Ship  . . . 

431 

John  A.  Luce 

floral  - 

370 

Charles  L.  Manchestei 

Gideon  Allen 

Dartmouth 

Bark 

33<i 

Nathan  B.  Heath.. 

Weston  Howland 

T)om i n ..... 

230 

Phinnev 

do 

Draco 

. . . do  . . . 

257 

Charles  P.  Worth  ... 

J.  Bourne  jr 

Dunbarton ..... 

. . do  . . . 

19!) 

J osepli  P.  N ve  . 

Isaac  P.  Piohmond 

Tlnnhar 

. . do  . . . 

257 

James  L.  Lincoln 

Eliza  Adams 

Ship 

403 

Jona.  C.  Hawes 

E.  C. Jones 

E.  Swift 

Bark... 

420 

Josiah  E.  Chase  . 

Swift  A’.  A lien 

Emily  Morgan 

Ship  ... 

368 

Joseph  B.  Chase  .. 

William  J.  Botch 

Endeavour 

Bark 

252 

Israel  Horsley 

A.  Ashley,  2d  . 

Enterprise 

Ship 

291 

Russell  . 

C.  Hitch  & Son 

Euphrates 

...  do 

365 

Charles  B.  Killmer 

E.  W.  Howland 

Europa 

. . do  . . 

380 

William  n.  Viual 

E.  C.  Jones . . 

Fabius 

. . do 

432 

Lyman  Wing  . 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Fortune 

Bark 

291 

Henry  W.  Beetle 

James  Beetle 

Geo.  Washington 

. . do 

242 

William  O.  Harps  . 

C.  Hitch  &.  Son . . 

Gratitude 

. do  . . . 

337 

John  B.  Cornell  

Swift  & Allen 

Harrison 

Ship  . . . 

371 

Samuel  T.  Braley  

Edmund  Maxfield. 

Harvest ... 

Bark 

263 

F.  II.  Winslow  .T.. 

Lorenzo  Pierce 

Henry  Kneeland 

Ship  . . . 

304 

Jonathan  Whalon 

Benjamin  B.  Howard 

Helen  Snow 

Bark.... 

299 

Reuben  D.  Weeks 

Cook  <fc  Snow 

Hillman ... 

Ship  ... 

383 

Cliristophf  r Cook 

H.  Taber  & Co  . . 

Hunter 

. . do 

453 

Janies  W.  Muuroe 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Ionia 

Bark. . . 

234 

David  B.  Randall 

C.  Wilcox 

Iris ... 

Ship 

311 

Edward  S.  Devoll 

E.  C.  Jones 

Isaac  Howland 

...  do 

399 

Reuben  R.  Hobbs  . . 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Janus  

321 

Hudson  Winslow  . 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Jeannette .... 

340 

J ohn  C.  Peirce 

I.  B.  Richmond 

John  Howland 

377 

Alex.  G.  Taylor 

James  H.  Howland 

•Toll  n W 

. do  . 

366 

Alden  Besse  . _ 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Joseph  Butler 

Bark 

193 

Arthur  F.  White 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &.  Co 

Joseph  Meifs 

Ship  . . . 

356 

Cofiin 

Kelley  & Swift 

Julian 

. do  . . . 

356 

Jacob  L.  Cleaveland  . . 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Lsetitia 

Bark... 

275 

Randall  Himes 

& G.  R.  Taber . . . 

T.ancaster  ... 

Ship  . . 

383 

William  Carver 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Leonidas . . 

do  . . 

231 

Samuel  C.  Oliver 

Russell  Maxfield 

Lexington 

Bark  . 

201 

Philip  Smith 

B.  B.  Howard 

Logan 

Ship  .... 

302 

Moses  Wells 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  <fc  Co 

L.  C.  Bichmond 

do 

341 

David  Cochran  

J.  B.  W ood  & Co 

Magnolia 

396 

G.  L.  Cox  

W.  G.  E.  Pope 

Malta  . 

P.nrk 

151 

frodfrcy  KJncr  . 

B.  B.  Howard 

Manuel  Ortez 

do 

351 

Oilh.  B Heustis  

Weston  Howland 

Maria  Theresa . 

330 

William  Thi.vis,  jr 

T.  «fc  A.  R.  Nye 

Martha 

Bark 

271 

FYancis  Smith 

Swift  & Allen 

Martha.  2d 

360 

David  R.  Drake. 

William  O.  Brownell 

Mary  Wilder 

Ship 

213 

Charles  Almy 

Mary 

287 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Matthew  Luce 

Bark .... 

416 

Jnmf)H  Coon 

William  Hathaway,  jr. .. 

Menkar 

Ship 

371 

Thomas R.  Broomfield. 

Philip  Anthony 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


tc 

C 


c8 

00 


o 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 
> 
• rH 

C-. 

fl 

a 


o 


Remarks. 


North  Pacific.. 

do 

do 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  -1 
Nov.  19 


May  2,1858 
May  12, 1858 
Aug.  22, 1858 


Bbls. 

78 

58 

29 


Bbls. 
1,713 
1,001 
1,  550 


Lbs. 
10,  880 
6,  900 
4,  300 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 


Sept.  12 
June  22 
July  l 
Nov.  11 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  28 


Aug.  22, 1858 
Oct.  16, 1857 
Oct.  28,  1855 
Mar.  26,  1858 
May  1, 1857 
Oct.  19,  1858 


541 
1,068 
199 
902 
138 
1,  481 


82 

141  800 

102  1,400 


30 
2,  737 


31,  700 


do 

do 

North  Pacific. . 
do 


Nov.  1 
Nov.  I 
Sept.  11 
Oct.  27 


July 
J ul'y 


May 


6, 1859 
8, 1857 


676 

46 


1,050 


2, 1857 


123 


1,  423 


20, 100 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
North  Pacific.. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Japan  

Pacific  Ocean.. 
North  Pacific.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

...  do  

do  


July  20 
July  27 
Aug.  9 
May  17 
Sept.  4 
July  13 
Nov.  14 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  3 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  3 
Aug.  23 


Apr.  17, 1856 
Mar.  17, 1857 
May  4,  1856 
J une  25, 1857 
June  3,1858 
Sept.  16,  1857 
May  20, 1859 
May  22,  1857 
Aug.  30,  1857 
Feb.  14,1857 
Nov.  24,  1858 
Aug.  30, 1857 


280 
45 
128 
80 
32 
1,  227 
955 
177 
887 
197 
741 
470 


2,  408 
2,  ?55 

1,  775 
797 
994 

1 

8 

1,447 

6 

2,  349 
394 


1,800 
17,  500 
23,  900 
3,  000 
2,  800 


3,  800 


1,500 


Pacific  Ocean..  Dec.  7 
North  Pacific..  Aug.  13 


June  26, 1859 
Apr.  22,  1858 


953 


1,178 


do 

do 

do 


Aug.  24 
Nov.  8 
July  18 


Apr.  29, 1858 
Apr.  11,  1858 
Apr.  8,1857 


233 

37 


1 873 
858 
1,955 


15,  600 


Pacific  Ocean.. 


Sept.  29 


North  Pacific.. 

do 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 


Oct.  19 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  19 
Aug.  22 


Apr.  4, 1858 
Apr.  22, 1858 
Apr.  5, 1857 
Apr.  23, 1858 


1,011  1,700 
2,232  9,600 


331 


Pacific  Ocean..  Oct.  10 
Indian  Ocean  . . Dec.  19 


July  19,1858 


230 


13 


North  Pacific.. 


July  27  . 


do 

do 


Nov.  1 
Oct.  21 


Aug.  1,1857 
May  22, 1858 


47 


2,  027 
656 


8,  200 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 
do 


July  13 
Sept.  2 
Oct.  24 


Sept.  13, 1856 
Mav  30, 1857 
July  6,1857 


179 

195 


11 

1,047 

1,752 


18,  500 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
North  Pacific.. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 

....do 


May  21 
July  6 
July  27 
Oct'.  2 


May  20, 1858 
May  29, 1857 
Apr.  7,  1857 
Aug.  30, 1856 


895 

85 

956 

068 


1,811 


13,  400 


169 


1,400 


do 


July  18 


May  31, 1858 


1,960 


10 


300 


North  Pacific.. 


Aug. 


8 


Sent  home  290  sperm  and  308  whale. 

Sent  home  95  sperm  and  920  whale. 

Sent  home  70  sperm,  160  whale,  and  2,000 
bone. 

Sent  home  185  sperm. 

Sent  home  91  sperm. 

Sent  home  33  sperm. 

Built  at  Fairhaveu  1854;  sent  home  100 
sperm. 

Sent  home  13,800  bone. 

Lost  on  Company’s  Island  May  13, 1855. 
Sent  home  50  sperm,  1,000  whale,  and  14,846 
bone. 

Sent  home  55  sperm. 

Sent  home  36  sperm  and  21,500  bone. 

Sent  home  104  sperm. 


Sent  home  381  sperm. 
Sent  home  19,000  bone. 


Lost  at  Port  Gregory,  New  Holland,  June 
29. 1855. 

Sent  home  439  sperm. 

Sent  home  58  sperm,  1,673  whale,  and  7,50!) 
bone. 

Sent  home  6 300  bone. 

Sent  home  800  whale  and  18,328  bone. 

Sent  home  342  sperm,  297  whale,  and  21,406 
bone. 

Sent  home  1 445  sperm;  condemned  at 
Manila  June  16, 1859. 

Sent  home  20  sperm  and  8,300  bone. 

Sent  home  69  sperm  and  464  whale. 

Seut  home  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  102  sperm,  970  whale,  and  15,523 
bone. 

Sent  home  197  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius  September,  1856 ; 
shipped  oil  (about  250  sperm)  to  London. 

Sent  home  87  sperm  ; lost  on  Sandy  Island 
Reef  January  26,  1855;  four  men  lost; 
survivors  landed  on  Feejee  Islands  after 
much  suffering. 

Sent  home  100  whale  and  7,915  bone. 

Sent  home  56  sperm,  1,365  whale,  and  18,700 
bone. 

Sent  home  193  sperm. 

Sent  home  6,470  bone. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  308  whale,  and  13,568 
bone. 

Sent  home  14,000  bone. 

Sent  home  22  sperm. 

Boat  stove  while  fast  to  a whale ; Captain 
Cottle  and  one  man  drowned  ; other  four 
picked  up  next  day  by  Maria  Theresa; 
sent  home  4,400  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1854;  sent  home  109 
sperm. 

Third  mate,  Henry  Ives,  drowned  1854, 
wrecked  on  New  Zealand ; condemned  at, 
Hobart  Town  March,  1858;  shipped  cargo 
(1,100  oil  and  6,000  pounds  bone)  to  Lon- 
don. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Ca  tain. 

% 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1854. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Milwood  

Bark 

254 

Joseph  D.  Silvea 

Gideon  Allen  

Montezuma 

Ship  .... 

436 

Daniel  Tinker 

Simeon  N.  West  .. 

Newton  . . 

Bark . . . 

283 

George  Sherman 

J.  Bourne  jr 

Nimrod 

Ship  . . . 

34C 

Neh.  P.  Baker 

W.  Gifford  

Ohio 

Bark .... 

237 

Daniel  Baker 

Cook  & Snow  

Oliver  Crocker 

Ship 

352 

Tlohorfc  Mo.(  ilofivn 

T.  Ik  Wood  Sc.  no  . 

Ontario 

489 

George  S.  Tooker 

W.  O.  Brownell 

Onward 

461 

James  A.  Norton 

E.  W.  Howland 

Orozimbo 

. . do  . . . 

588 

Lafayette  Rowley 

1).  R.  Green  & Co 

Orray  Taft 

Bark. . . . 

176 

Pel  eg  Cornell 

Allen  Lucas 

Osceola v. 

< lo 

158 

17.  Mnnnmhfir 

Perry  & Swift  . . 

Osceola,  2d 

do  . . 

197 

Charles  A.  Hosmer 

J.  Sc  W.  R.  Wing 

Osceola,  3d 

. . do 

200 

John  I)  Simpson 

C.  Wilcox  7 

Ospray ... 

. do 

236 

Pish  or 

Swift  & Allen 

Peri 

205 

Elihu  Russell 

Roduey  French 

Pioneer  

do 

231 

Thomas  F.  Lambert 

J.  D.  Thompson  

Richmond 

180 

Richmond  Mancliestei 

L.  Koiloek  & Son 

Robt.  Morrison 

307 

Josiah  C.  Pease 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Roman,  2d 

Ship  . 

350 

Seth  M.  Black m er 

A bm.  Bark  r 

Roscius 

. . . do  .... 

300 

Calvin  Dexter  ... 

William  P.  Howland  . . . 

Scotland. 

. do  . . 

384 

Georiio  A.  Smith 

<).  &.  E.  W.  Seabury  .... 

Sea  Flower 

Bark 

150 

TT.  B.  Mn  com  her 

C.  Almv 

Stafford 

do 

206 

TTiram  Francis 

T.  <fc  A.  It.  Nye 

Stephania  

Ship  . . . 

315 

Matthew  Fisher 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Tamerlane 

. do  . . 

357 

Josh.  B.  Winslow 

'J.  Knowles  & Co 

Triton,  2d 

. _ . do 

315 

George  White  . 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Thomas  Nye 

. do  . . . 

461 

John  C.  Smith 

T.  &.  A.  It.  Nye 

Two  Brothers 

. do  . . 

288 

John  D.  Childs 

Wood  & V ye 

Twilight 

. . . do  . . 

386 

Isaac  B.  Thompkins  . 

William  Phillips 

Tineas  

do 

413 

Chirk  W.  Jam  os 

A.  n.  Howland 

Union 

Bark 

424 

Zaccheus  Many 

Chapman  & Bonney  ... 

Vernon 

307 

H.  B.  Gardner 

C.  Hitch  &.  Son 

Waver  lv 

Ship 

327 

Charles  B.  West 

David  B.  Kenipton 

Ware 

Bark 

197 

William  B.  Stanton 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

William  C.  Nye 

Ship 

389 

John  M.  Snwlo  . 

C.  It.  Tucker  & Co 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Albion 

Sh  i p 

326 

John  F.  Hinds 

Ezekiel  Sawiu 

Ansel  Gibbs 

. . do 

319 

Charles  Stetson  

Gibbs  & Jenney 

Arctic 

431 

William  H.  Phillips 

Edmund  Allen 

Atkins  Adams 

330 

George  Wilson  

William  G.  Blackler  . . . 

Brace  

172 

T homo  a Nnlson 

Jenney  & Tripp 

Florida 

Ship  ... 

523 

Thomas  W.  Williams 

Fish,  Robiuson  &,  Co  . . . 

Hesper 

do 

26‘2 

Dennis  Stevens  . . 

Dexter  Jenney 

Java  

292 

J arvi  s W ood 

W.  G.  Blackler 

La  era  ture 

P»nrk 

280 

William  W.  Thomas 

do 

Lydia 

Ship  . . 

351 

John  W.  Tiponnrd 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Mary  Ann 

. do  . . . 

335 

Thomas  Dallman  .... 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Omega 

do 

305 

Morrill  W.  Sanborn 

Nathan  Church 

Pacific 

314 

Moses  Snell  

Reuben  Fish 

South  Boston 

. do 

339 

Edward  F.  Randolph  . 

E.  Sawiu 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

B.  Cummings 

Bark 

391 

Spooner  Jenkins 

Tucker  & Cummings  . . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grouiul. 


Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 


do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific. . 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

do 

Atl.  and  Indian 
Pacific  Ocean. 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean  . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
North  Pacific. 
do 

Pacific  Ocean. 
Noith  Pacific. 

Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Indian 
Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific. 

do 

do 

South  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific. 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific. 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific.. 


North  Pacific  . 


do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean. 
do 


North  Pacific  . 

Pacific  Ocean 
North  Pacific 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

North  Pacific  .. 
Pacific  Ocean . 
North  Pacific . 

do 

do 


Date- 


fcu 

c 


Gj 

CO 


July  27 
July  22 


Oct.  15 

Aug.  19 

Nov.  15 
Sept.  21 
Nov.  3 

Oct.  17 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  20 
June  14 
Aug.  22 
Juno  2 
Nov.  23 
June  9 
June  27 
June  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 

June  1 
Aug.  16 
Nov.  19 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  2 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  1 
June  14 
July  20 
Oct.  16 
May  23 
Oct.  8 

Nov.  8 
May  28 
Oct.  17 


Nov.  8 

Dec.  20 
July  27 

Dec.  9 
June  28 

Oct.  11 

July  27 
Apr.  19 


May  21 

Oct.  14 
Sept.  16 
Aug.  31 

Sept.  21 

Nov.  4 


a 

> 

"El 

u 

a 

O 


July  26, 1857 
June  9, 1857 


May  30, 1857 

June  1,1858 
Sept.  30, 1858 
Apr.  4,  1858 


May 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 


30, 1858 
23, 1857 

25. 1856 
T,‘  1856 

11,  1857 
3, 1856 
1,  1857 

26. 1857 
9, 1858 

31. 1857 

11.1857 

15. 1857 


June  24, 1858 
May  6, 1857 
May  16, 1856 
June  23, 1857 
Feb.  9,  1857 
June  1,1858 
June  5, 1858 
Apr.  25, 1857 
J uly  18,  1858 
Apr.  6, 1858 
June  24, 1857 
Aug.  4,1855 


May  1,1858 
Apr.  20.  1856 
June  13, 1857 


May  3, 1857 

Apr.  17,  1859 
May  20, 1856 

July  19, 1858 


Apr.  6,1858 

July  23, 1858 
May  11,  1857 

Apr.  15, 1857 


Result  of  voyage. 


Nov.  14  June  26, 1859  1,424 


Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

P 

O 

o 

'ci 

rP 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

120 

969 

2, 000 

65 

2,  487 

14,  900 

17 

1,  337 

9,  900 

863 

180 

1,  917 

95 

2,  753 

29,  800 

28 

1,377 

8, 150 

301 

2,  225 

19,  200 

540 

62 

198 

171 

400 

448 

497 

800 

146 

..... 

640 

209 

1,048 

52 

500 

389 

801 

6,  000 

676 

50 

102 

1,661 

21,600 

18 

1,  934 

28,  700 

1,  229 

6 

162 

2,  945 

15,  500 

131 





235 

280 



438 

1,040 

10,  300 

3 

2,  658 

15,  000 

165 

1,  853 

60 

2,  743 

23,  700 

383 

262 

1,  330 

127 

1,000 

193 

1,932 

9,  500 

6 

85 

i,  itr 

376 

4 

394 

1,  641 

8,  800 

1,  357 

1,470 

805 

1,  441 

1,580 

350 

2,  463 

9,  700 

59( 

48 

50 

2,101 

1,500 

1,  426 

15C 



11! 

329 

4,  800 

1,  52C 



1,588 

10,900 

154 

Co* 

i,  23-: 

16,  000 

1,  424 



Remarks. 


Sent  home  17,200  bone. 

First  mate,  Abm.  Spooner,  taken  out  of  his 
boat  by  a line  June  20,  1855 ; sent  home 
45  sperm,  700  whale,  and  26,160  bone. 

Sent  home  140  sperm,  600  whale,  and  16,200 
bone ; stove  by  ice  in  Ochotsk  1857. 

Sent  home  308  sperm,  453  whale,  and  17,884 
bone.  _ 

Sent,  home  500  sperm. 

Added  1854;  sent  home  32  sperm,  1,175 
whale,  and  61,355  bone. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1854. 

Built  1803 ; sent  home  1,061  whale. 

Sent  home  702  sperm. 


Sent  home  752  sperm. 

Sent  home  22  sperm. 

Sent  home  27  sperm. 

Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Sent  home  100  sperm,  448  whale,  and  11,000 
bone. 

Sent  homo  411  sperm. 

Sent  home  145  sperm. 

Sent  home  353  sperm. 

Sent  home  760  whale. 

Sent  home  10,058  bone. 

Sent  home  65  sperm  and  14,100  bone. 

Sent  homo  28  sperm  and  2,355  bone. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1853. 


Sent  home  2,269  whale  and  7,000  bone;  sold 
to  Honolulu  November  30. 1857. 

Sent  home  104  whale  and  12,788  bone. 

Sent  home  85  gperm. 


Sold  to  New  York  1863  for  merchant  serv- 
ice. 

Sent  home  473  whale. 

Captain  Phillips  took  command  of  Syren 
Queen  1855. 

Wrecked  and  condemned  at  Zanzibar  June 
17, 1856;  bought  by  parties  in  Providence. 

Sent  home  150  sperm,  356  whalo,  18,316 
bone. 

Sent  homo  438  sperm. 

Sent  home  63  sperm,  70  whale,  800  bone; 
transferred  to  New  Bedford  and  altered 
to  a bark  1857. 

Sent  home  86  sperm  ; sold  to  New  Bedford 
1857. 

Sent  home  400  whale. 

First  mate,  D.  R.  Remson,  died  June  6, 1853; 
sent  home  16,600  bone. 

Sent  home  85  sperm,  13,107  bone;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1858. 

Sent  home  837  whale,  7,341  bone. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Built  1854;  sent  home  200  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel.  Class. 


1S54. 

Dartmouth,  Mass. — Continued. 
Cape  TF.  Pigeon 

Ship 

Bark 

Bark 

do 

TF  H.  Ornpo  ‘ 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

George  and  Mary 

Grrv.  Carver 

. . .do  .... 

Grayliound 

...  do 

Leonidas 

Brig 

Bark 

. . .do 

Sacramento 

Solon ... 

Mattapoiselt,  Mass. 

America 

Brig  .... 
...  do 

Annawan 

Excellent 

...  do 

Massasoit 

Bark 

do 

Oscar  

R.  L.  Barstow 

...  do 

Sarah .' 

. . .do 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Adra’l  Blake 

Schooner 
. . . do  . . 

Altamaha 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

Helen  Augusta 

Ocmnlgee 

Bark . . . 
Ship  ... 

Ship  . . 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlantic 

Columbia 

Edward  Carey 

. . . do  ... 

Enterprise  

4) 

Wl 

as 

B 

a 

o 

H 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


300 

19! 


William  H.  Alrny WiUiam  Potter 

Archelaus  Baker,  jr. . . Tucker  &.  Cummings  . . . 


270 

165 

180 

249 

128 

218 

129 


Dennis  Cook 

George  L.  Manchester 

Orvin  B.  Higgins 

Frederick  A.  Wing  . .. 

Fred.  M.  Crossman 

Otis  S.  Snow 

Smith 


Andrew  Hides  

Rescom  Macomber 

Henrv  Wilcox 

do 

C.  A.  Church 

Alex.  H.  Corey 

Henry  Smith  


148 


Cyrus  Fisher 


R.  L.  Barstow . 


150 

70 

200 

3G9 


James  M.  Clark 
Leonard  West . 

E.  B.  Handy 

Franklin  Cross 


Josiah  Holmes,  jr 

It.  L.  Barstow 

Caleb  King,  jr 

J.  Holmuc.  j r. , & Bro  . . . 


203  Warren  Luce 

170  Job  E.  Ilounseville 


B. L. Barstow  .....  ... 
Atsatt  &.  Sturtevant. . . 


120  Benjamin  B.  Handy. .. 
119  Charles  Hammond 


B.  B.  Handy 

Stephen  C.  Luce 


270 

451- 


West 

West 


Thomas  Bradley 
do 


321 

320 

353 

413 


Zenas  M Coleman  ... 

Hiram  Folger 

Perry  Winslow 

John  Brown  


Robert  F.  Gardner 

John  H.  Shaw 

( '.  G.  & U.  Coffin  . . 
E.  W.  Gardner 


Hamilton 

Mohawk 

Palmyra 

Spartan 

Three  Brothers 


Sehoonei 

Ship 

Sehoonei 
Ship  ... 
Ship  . . . 


350 

100 

333 

384 


William  P.  Dolliver* Schooner 

Edgartovm,  Mass. 

Navigator Ship... 

Splendid ..  .do 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Awashonks Bark 


90 

350 

392 

34.. 


Sandwich,  Mass. 


Amelia 

Ocean 


Brig  . . . 


Provincetown,  Mass. 


do  . . . 


Alleghany. 

Alexander 


Schooner 
, . .do 


127 

16.7 


95 

75 


Hiram  Bailey 

Charles  Grant 

Benjamin  Raymond... 

Elihu  F.  Turner 

Charles  E.  Cleaveland 

j Nathan  Manter 1 

) Hiram  Bailey > 


Fisher 

Smith. 


Tobey 


Nathaniel  namlen 

Josh.  T.  Chadwick 


I.  & P.  Macy 

Thomas  Potter 

David  Tliain  

G.  <fc  M.  Starbuck  & Co. . 


John  A.  Baylies  .. 
Abraham  Osborne 


Oliver  C.  Swift 


W.  F.  Lapham 
do 


Cook E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Cornell B.  Allstrum 

* Several  other  schooners  sailed 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean 
do 


Indian  Ocean  . 

Atlantic  

Pacific  Ocean . 

do 

Atlantic 

Ind.  and  Pac. . 
Atl.  and  Ind  . . 


Atlantic 


do - 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 
do 


Atlantic 
do 


Atlantic 
...do  ... 


Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Ind 


Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

do  

North  Pacific . 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 
North  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
do 


Atlantic . 


North  Pacific .. 
do 

North  Pacific  . . 


Atlantic 
do 


Atlantic 
do 


Date — 


tJD 

a 


CO 


June  12 
June  12 


Oct.  1 
J uly  2 
Nov.  17 
July  2 
Mar.  5 
Nov.  10 
Apr.  6 


May  28 

May  22 
May  13 
Apr.  1 1 
Nov.  28 


May  12 
May  2 


May  12 
May  12 


May  24 
Sept.  14 


June  13 
Dec.  9 
May  22 
Dec.  16 


Apr.  25 
Aug.  13 
May  11 
Ju  y 3 
July  10 

Apr.  26 
Dec.  17 


Oct.  5 
Nov.  2 

Nov.  23 


July  27 
May  4 


May  12 
May  30 


> 
• rH 

O 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

a 


July  28, 1858 


May  7, 1857 
Aug.  30, 1855 
J une  9, 1857 
Nov.  17, 1856 
July  10,  1855 
Apr.  16,  1857 
Apr.  15, 1856 


Sept.  4 1855 
Aug.  15, 1855 
Dec.  20,  1857 
Apr.  30, 1857 


May  16, 1856 
Oct.  4, 1855 


Sept.  8,1854 
Nov.  14,  1854 


Mar.  25,  1856 
May  2, 1857 


Apr.  17,  1858 
May  24, 1859 
Aug.  8,1858 
May  5, 1858 


July  26, 1854 
Aug.  23, 1858 
Aug.  7,1855 
June  21, 1858 
Apr.  20, 1859 

June  26, 1854 


June  19,  1858 
June  2,1858 

Nov.  27, 1858 


Sept.  6,1855 
Apr.  25, 1856 


Sept.  — , 1854 
Nov.  3, 1854 


B bis. 
1,  150 


365 

123 

764 

260 

82 

337 

113 


290 

142 

726 


409 

262 


156 

40 


2L5 

185 


1,038 

1,040 

665 

213 


1,746 

100 

1,600 


18 

32 


8C 


o 

<& 

,3 


Bbls. 

150 


11 

71 

44 

69 

180 


S3 

a 

o 

-3 

O) 

^3 


Lbs. 


500 


1,757 


276 

143 


10 


890 
2,  308 


2,  500 


136 


22 


1,  227 


380 


228 

35 


6,  000 

97 

284 


1,  500 
850 


265 

140 


2,  000 

8,  500 


3,  70C 


1,  000 


Remarks. 


Built  1854  ; sent  home  330  sperm. 

Lost  at  sea  January  19,  1857,  with  a full  car- 
go of  sperm  oil;  the  captain  and  one 
man — the  sole  survivors — were  rescued 
by  the  English  steamer  England. 


Sent  home  160  sperm. 
Sent  home  125  sperm. 


Condemned  at  Teneritfe 
(50  barrels)  sent  home. 
Sent  home  84  sperm. 


J uly,  1855 ; oil 


Sent  home  26  sperm. 

Set  on  fire  and  considerably  damaged  1855, 
at  Honolulu ; sent  home  23  sperm,  380 
whale,  31,600  bone. 

/ 

Sent  home  25  sperm. 


Sent  home  100  sperm ; value  of  cargo  $11,000. 


Sent  home  3 000  bone. 

Sent  home  11,572  bone;  sold  to  Edgartown 
1857. 

Sent  home  260  sperm  ; sold  10  sperm. 

Sent  homo  570  sperm. 

Second  mate,  Charles  H.  Ellis,  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a block  December,  1855 ; 
sold  to  New  Bedford ; broken  up  1858 ; 
sent  home  23,000  bone. 


Sold  to  Mattapoisett. 

Sent  home  179  sperm,  31,000  bone;  largest 
quantity  ever  brought  into  Nantucket. 


First  mate,  Jonathan  V.  Smith,  died  1855; 
sent  home  200  whale. 

Sent  homo  243  sperm,  520  whale,  10,400 
bone. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1860. 


this  year,  but  returned  clean. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S54. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

A ntarctic  

Schoonei 

13ti 

Costa 

,T.  Fi.  (L.  Rowley  . 

( /hn.ntic.lfiRT* . 

. . .do 

87 

Young  . 

E.  Nickerson ... 

. . .do 

132 

Freeman 

Samuel  Soper 

John  Adams 

. do  . . . 

9i> 

Birch  . 

John  Adams 

Louisa 

. . . do 

97 

Tilson 

S.  Cook 

Mftntfiznma 

. . . do  . . . . 

92 

Freeman 

Freeman  . 

M.  Spring  

. . do  ... 

8(1 

,Yonn" 

T.  F/.  &.  G.  Rowley 

M.  Kin"  ” 

.do 

8(i 

Petingill  .... 

Thatcher  Conk  iv.  Co 

Parker  Conk  _ . 

Bark... 

130 

Cook 

F.  F.  Tv.  Hook 

Rienzi  _ 

Schoonei 

108 

Lon" 

J.  F.  &.  (L  Bow  ley 

S.  It.  Soper 

...  do  ... 

130 

Soper 

S.  Sopor  

Union 

. . do  ... 

97 

Genu  . 

Jonathan  Nickerson  . 

W.  Holmes  

...do  .... 

89 

"V Oil  tl  cr 

Young 

Walter  Irvin 

...  do 

133 

Nickerson  . 

S.  Soper  

Orleans , Mass. 

Esther 

Brig 

135 

Lam  son  . 

Heman  Smith 

Lewis  Bruce 

. . do  ... 

113 

Freeman 

Leander  Crosby 

Rothschild 

Bark . . . 

261 

( ).  W.  A Horton 

Heman  Smith 

September 

Brig  ... 

115 

Nathaniel  Ryder 

do  

Virginian 

Schoonei 

HI 

John  Smith  jr  

do 

Win.  Martin  . 

do 

131 

Martin  _ 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eben  Dodge. . 

Bark .... 

221 

— Osborn  

F.  W.  Choate 

Lady  Suffolk 

. . do  ... 

°10 

Robertson  

do 

N.  L>.  Chase. 

. . .do 

242 

Bussey 

do 

Salem,  Mass. 

Messenger 

Bark . . . 

216 

Holmes  _ . 

Benjamin  Webb 

Newport,  R.  I. 

George 

Bark . . . 

220 

Spooner 

Josiah  S.  Munroe 

Helen  Ancrn&tft 

Ship  . . . 

536 

Mnrhlfi 

do 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Lion  . . . 

Ship  ... 

298 

Hardwick 

Lloyd  Bowers 

Warren,  R.  I. 

\ 

Dolphin 

Bark .... 

325 

Cutler 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Dromo 

. . . do  . . . 

267 

Taber 

Charles  T.  Child 

New  London,  Conn. 

Amaret  . 

Brier  . . 

91 

Whipple 

Perkins  & Smith 

Catharine  . 

Ship  . 

384 

null 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d . 

Charles  Carroll 

do 

41  ' 

Parsons  

Perkins  & Smit  h 

Columbus 

Bark  . 

344 

lluntlcy 

George  Huntley 

Dove 

do 

151 

Rose 

Williams  & Haven 

Jilectra 

Ship  . 

34' 

Brown 

Williams  & Barnes 

Friends 

do  . . 

403 

Brown 

Beniamin  Brown’s  Sons 

( Ten.  Williams 

. do  . , 

441 

Miller 

Williams  & Barnes 

II.  Brewer  . 

Bark  . 

29. 

Smith 

Perkins  Sc  Smith 

India. . 

Ship  . . 

433 

Allen 

Williams  <fe  Haven 

Montezuma 

do 

424 

Forsyth  

Williams  & Barnes 

New  England 

Bark . . . . 

36- 

Smith 

Minor  Lawrence  &Co... 

Pearl 

io; 

Forsyth 

Williams  & Haven 

Itipple 

do 

234 

Morgan 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Venice 

353 

Lester 

Weaver,  Rogers  & Co. .. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Alico 

1 Bark 

281 

— Penney  

John  II.  Jones 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlamic 

do 

...  do 

North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

North  Atlantic 
Atlantic 


South  Pacific  . 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 


Pacific  Ocean 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 


Davis’s  Straits. 


North  Pacific .. 

....  do  

Indian  Ocean  . . 
South  Atlantic 
Ind.  & N.  P ... 
North  Pacific  .. 
do  

Desolation 

Honolulu 

North  Pacific  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean. . . 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

bb 

r—» 

. 

. 

a 

.2 

o 

o 

o 

£3 

a 

<b 

CO 

ef 

8h 

a 

cS 

<*-( 

O 

O 

p. 

Xfl 

& 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

July  24, 1854 

135 

It 

May  19 

Sept.  13, 1854 

252 

Sept.  — 

June  16, 1854 

455 

Apr.  19 

Sept.  16, 1854 

158 

May  22 

Nov.  7, 1854 

32 

May  21 

Sept,  5,'  1854 

151 

( 

Jan.  8 

Aug.  15, 1854 

31 

June  8 

Sept.  11, 1854 

34 

May  20 

Oct.  4,'  1855 

364 

May  14 

Sept.  24,  1854 

4! 

Mar.  1 

Aug.  28, 1854 

175 

J one  18 

Aug.  30, 1854 

179 

May  24 

Sept.  16,  1854 

62 

Apr.  21 

Oct.  19,1854 

24r 

4 

Jan.  6 

Apr.  24 

Oct.  — , 1854 

19 

Dec.  8 

Aug.  20, 1855 

90 

190 

July  17 

Apr.  19 

July  13 

Sept.  26, 1855 

19C 

100 

Nov.  28 

Oct.  23,  1856 

215 

Oct.  12 

Apr.  23, 1856 

125 

20 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  28, 1856 

15 

June  14 

Aug.  30, 1856 

231 

219 

1, 200 

A ug.  25 

Nov.  28 

July  17 









May  17 

Jan.  17,1858 

771 

48 

Aug.  16 

Oct.  28, 1856 

175 

1,  400 

5,  300 

Sept.  7 

Aug.  12, 1855 

Clean 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  22, 1855 

121 

1,  500 

7,  COO 

June  28 

June  1,1858 

ti 

1.330 

Oct.  12 

May  21,  1856 

115 

1,  593 

11,800 

Sept.  7 

May  10,  1857 

15.- 

9 

June  7 

Apr.  11,  1857 

35 

2,611 

July  1 

June  29, 1857 

121 

710 

6, 150 

Sept.  12 

Apr.  15, 1858 

6511 

600 

Aug.  19 

.......... 



July  13 

J uly  28,  1858 

1,370 

Oct.  22 

June  22, 1857 

266 

1,930 

11,300 

Aug.  23 

May  30,  1857 

144 

1,  500 

10,  000 

May  23 

Apr.  19, 1856 

3: 

2 

June  5 

Mar.  21, 1856 

59 

1,  012 

8,  800 

Oct.  11 

May  17, 1858 



2,  065 

24, 100 

Oct.  31 

Apr.  24,  1858 

25 

1,333 

21,000 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1854. 
W ithdrawn  1855.  „ 


Bought  from  Boston  1854. 

Bought  from  Boston  1853  ; missing ; had  a 
crew  of  16  officers  and  men. 

Missing  ; had  a crow  of  22  officers  and  men. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1856 ; sent  home  65 
sperm. 

Sent  home  25  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1856. 


Condemned  at  St.  Helena  December  26, 
1856. 

Burned  by  crew  at  Munganui,  New  Zea- 
land, 1856 ; built  1847. 

Lost  near  Sydney  November  30, 1856,  with 
500  sperm;  was  built  at  Wickford  1821, 
and  rebuilt  1846 ; Providence’s  last 
whaler. 


Withdrawn  1857. 


Arrived  on  Labrador  late,  and  was  frozen 
into  the  ice  from  October,  1854,  to  July, 


Sent  home  1,228  whale. 

Sent  home  75  sperm,  110  whale. 

Sent  home  26,125  bone. 

Withdrawn  1850. 

Seut  borne  2,055  whale. 

Condemned  atSt.  Helena  February  10, 1857. 
Sent  home  1,840  whale,  57,769  bone  ; with- 
drawn 1858. 

Sent  home  13,500  bone. 


Sent  home  450  whale,  5,000  pounds  bone. 
Withdrawn  1859;  sold  to  Calcutta  1863. 


North  Pacific  .. 


Sent  home  1,457  whale,  22,397  pounds  bone. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

o 

tJO 

a 

a 

3 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S54. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  F.— Continued. 

Ship 

523 

Grant 

Afonin  rvnt.li - 

Bark 

273 

Eldridge 

do  . . 

phttfUfilfl 

Ship 

579 

Green 

do  . 

Stonington,  Conn. 

/ 

Tekna.  

Schoonei 

145 

Keene 

John  "F.  Trmnhnll 

Xlnitwl  Stat.fta 

Bark 

244 

Holt  .. 

do 

Creenport,  N.  F. 

Carolino 

Bark 

252 

Case  

Wells  &■.  Carpenter 

Itaiiv , 

Ship  . . . 

299 

Weld 

David  G.  Floyd 

jj’fiva 

...  do 

362 

TTand 

W d 1 ft  &.  Parnontor 

fire  iron  

Bark 

224 

Babcock 

do 

Philip,  1st. 

293 

Sisson  

do 

1 

Roanoke  

252 

Wade 

do 

Mystic,  Conn. 

T. pander _ 

Bark .... 

213 

Kimball 

Charles  Mallory 

Robin  Hood ... 

Ship  .... 

395 

McGenlcy 

do 

Romulus 

365 

Baker . . 

do 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

Black  Pardo 

Bark .... 

311 

Edwards 

Thomas  Brown 

Mon  tank 

Ship  . . . 

512 

French 

John  Rudd 

Odd  Fellow  .. 

Bark. . . 

239 

Goodalo . 

T.  Brov-n 

Parana  

Brig  . . . 

209 

Smith 

. . . do 

Tuscany  . 

Ship  . 

299 

White  . 

j Budd 

William  Tell 

. . .do  . . . 

370 

Smith 

T.  Brown 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Charles  Carroll 

Ship  . . . 

376 

Hunting  

More,  Folger  &,  Dow 

Cynosure 

Schoonei 

Grecrorv- . 

Wood  & Co 

Eineline 

do 

Osborn  

Blanchard  & Connor 

Nonpariel 

Brig  .... 

130 

Sayre  

M ooro  & Folger  ........ 

R.  Adams 

Bark .... 

271 

Andrews  . 

William  Bailey 

J855. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Ship  . . . 

421 

DmigliPirty 

Swift  & Perry 

Alice  Frazier 

Baric 

406 

C M Newell 

L.  Kollock  & Son 

Alice  Mandell 

Ship 

413 

John  S.  1 lennis 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Arnolda 

. . do 

360 

Andrew  S.  Sarvent 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  .. 

EalLic 

Bark 

395 

Alexander  Gibbs  

Barnstable 

Ship  

373 

"NTfthp.miflli  P.  T'iahor 

David  B.  Kempton 

Benjamin  Tucker 

do 

349 

C.  R.  Tucker  Co 

Byron 

Bark . . . 

179 

William  E.  Tower 

Zptio  Kfillfty  

* No  oil  reported, 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyago. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct,  15 

May  6,1858 

651 

South  Atlantic. 

Nov.  28 

June  2,1857 

201 

371 

3, 100 

A ret  if”.  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  12 

May  4,1859 

900 

South  Atlantic 

Mar.  24 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  21 

South  Atlantic 

Dec.  6 

Apr.  19, 1857 

104 

318 

2,  500 

Arctic  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  26 

North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  30 

Mar.  18, 1857 

2,  505 

1,900 

South  Atlantic. 

Nov.  1 

July  15,1856 

525 

100 

North  Pacific . . 

July  17 

Apr.  24, 1858 

1,  225 

South  Atlantic. 

Oct.  10 

Mar.  18, 1857 

488 

351 

Indian  Ocean... 

Aug.  9 

Apr.  4,1856 

35 

373 

3,  000 

Japan  Sea 

Oct.  4 

Aug.  2,1857 

179 

1,  982 

do 

Oct.  4 

May  30, 1857 

301 

1,958 

8,  500 

Arctic  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  4 

Aug.  16, 1858 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

North  Pacific .. 

Sept.  5 

June  26, 1859 

630 

South  Atlantic 

J uly  — 

May  29, 1856 

222 

796 

900 

Patagonia,  &c. . 

Aug.  12 

Mar.  24, 1856 

79 

359 

100 

Arctic  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  20 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  24 

May  6, 1857 

150 

1,400 

14,  000 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  28 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Dec.  4 

do 

Dec.  6 

May  10, 1855 

190 

do 

Dec.  30 

Oct"  14*  1855 

150 

150 

do 

Sept.  12 

Apr.  1,  1855 

200 

50 

Indian  Ocean . . . 

Sept.  3 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  31 

May  9, 1859 

4 

990 

5,  400 

do 

Aug.  10 

do 

Nov.  12 

Apr.  26, 1859 

24 

1,303 

11,200 

do 

Sept.  26 

May  23, 1859 

52 

2,  365 

15,  000 

do 

Oct.  31 

May  4, 1859 

55 

1,  472 

3,  500 

do 

Nov.  22 

June  1, 1859 

190 

1,520 

2, 200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

A.ug.  27 

Mar.  9,186) 

495 

77 

650 

only  freight. 


Remarks. 


Sent  homo  1,457  whale,  32,035  pounds  bone ; 
sold  to  New  York  October,  1858. 

Sold  to  Boston  1860  ; sent  home  1,191  whale, 
44,495  pounds  bone. 

Withdrawn  1855. 

Sent  home  59  sperm,  1,546  whale ; con- 
demned at  Honolulu  January,  1857,  and 
broken  up. 

Sent  home  135  sperm,  3,072  whale,  23,800 
pounds  bone ; condemned  at  Honolulu 
January,  1857 ; fitted  from  Honolulu  and 
condemned  again  in  December,  1858. 

Withdrawn  1859. 

Built  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  1825  ; new  topped 
1853 ; picked  up  a dismasted  Japanese 
junk  with  27  people  on  board  ; carried  her 
into  Loo  Choo ; sold  to  New  London 
1858;  sent  home  1,453  whale,  21,337 
pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  75  sperm,  32,000  pounds  bone. 


Built  1851  ; sent  home  75  sperm,  872  whale, 
< 1,360  bone ; sold  to  New  Bedford  1859. 
Sold  to  Boston  1860  ; sent  home  70  sperm, 
700  whale,  11,604  pounds  bone. 


Withdrawn  1855. 

Sent  home  1,490  whale. 


No  report. 

No  report. 

Sperm  and  elephant. 
Part  blackfish. 


Lost  on  coast  of  New  Zealand,  January  3 
1858 ; had  1,300  sperm ; saved  a part. 

Sent  home  245  sperm,  12,500  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  282  sperm,  598  whale,  11,230 
bone;  lost  on  Prate  Shoals,  China  Sea, 
March,  1857 ; two  men  lost. 

Sent  home  1,190  whale,  59,100  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Brownson  came  home  1858 ; sent 
home  38  sperm,  407  whale,  4,400  pounds 
bone;  sold  and  withdrawn  1859;  lost 
1859. 

Sent  home  203  sperm,  470  whale,  11  400  bone 

Dismasted  in  a gale  1856  ; refitted  at  Hon- 
olulu at  an  expense  of  over  $8,000  ; sent 
home  810  whale,  19,400  pounds  bone 

Bought  from  Stonington  1855;  Captain 
lower  died  at  sea  October,  1856. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  wbaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


Class. 


«3 

fcc 


Captain. 


CS 


a 

a 

c 


H 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


1855. 


Xtw  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 


Callao 

Canton  

Cavalier 

Champion .. 
Cherokee... 

Cleora 

Cleone  

Columbus  . . 
Congress,  2d 


Congaree 
Cowper  . 


Desdemona 

Draper 

Dunbarton 

E.  Corning 

Elizabeth 

Emma  C.  Jones 

Emily 

Eugenia 

Falcon 


Francis  Henrietta 


Geo.  Washington 

Globe 

Golcorula 

Good  Return 

Henry  Taber 

Herald,  2d 

India 

Isabella 

James  Allen 

James  Edward  . . 


James  

James  Maury  . . 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Java 


John  Dawson 

John  and  Edward 

Kathleen 

KutusofF 

Marengo 

Margaret  Scott... 

Marion 

Mercury 

Messenger 

Millinokct 


Ship 

324 

. . do 

280 

Bark. . . 

295 

Ship  ... 

336 

Bark.... 

201 

. do 

263 

...do 

373 

...do  ... 

313 

Ship 

376 

Bark 

321 

Ship  ... 

391 

295 

. . do  . . 

291 

Bark.... 

199 

do  . . . 

325 

Ship  . . . 

329 

..  do  . 

347 

Bark 

333 

. . . do  . . 

Ship 

273 

Bark . . . 

407 

Ship  . . . 

609 

Bark. . . 

215 

Ship  . . . 

331 

376 

Bark . . . 

355 

Ship 

303 

36fi 

Bark 

315 

Ship  . . . 

355 

434 

Schoonet 

78 

Ship  . . . 

395 

Bark. . . 

432 

OQ5 

. - .do  ... 

237 

Ship 

318 

Bark... 

312 

Ship  . . . 

415 

426 

Bark . . . 

307 

328 

.do  ... 

340 

Ship  .... 

291 

Bark 

180 

Aldeu  B.  Howland 

S.  E.  Cook 

E.  Nickerson 

Nathaniel  P.  Gray  . . . 

Philander  Smith 

Shubael  H.  Norton 

John  E.  Simmons 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

F.  E.  Stranburg 


James  T.  Eldridge  ... 
Aaron  Dean 

Thomas  H.  Smith .... 
William  P.  Sanford  . . . 

Joseph  P.  Nye 

Francis  O.  Notch 

Obed  Pierce 

Weston  Jenney 

Augustus  Hale 

William  Cottle 

Shubael  C.  Norton  . . . 


F.  D.  Drew 


Pardon  C.  Edwards. .. 

Alexander  A.  Tripp  .. 

Philip  Howland. 

Benjamin  F.  Wing... 

Prince  W.  Ewer 

Henry  H.  Slocum 

Timothy  Howland  ... 

J Lyon 

William  Devoll  

Freeman  H.  Smith  — 


Zenas  F.  Eldridge 

E.  L.  Curry 

William  B.  Waterman. 

Augustus  Lawrence  . . 


Arno?  C.  Baker 

F.  C.  Smith 

William  Almy 

Andrew  J.  Wing 

James  T.  Skinner 

Jacob  A.  Howland 

Alfred  C.  Davis 

William  C.  Hayden 

Isaac  H.  Jenney 

Taber 


Henry  Taber  & Co 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co J 

James  D.  Thompson 

do 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Charles  Hitch  &,  Sou 

Edmund  Maxfield 

William  R.  Rodman 

Gideon  Allen 


Thomas  Wilcox 

Benjamin  B.  Howard 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Henry  F.  Thomas 

Isaac  B.  Richmond 

Alexander  Gibbs 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Edward  C.  Jones  

Charles  Almy 

Swift  <fc  Allen 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co. . 


William  G.  E.  Pope 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Allen  Lucas 

G.  & M.  nowland 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

do 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Charles  Taber 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

G.  Allen 

Abraham  Barker 


Luther  S.  Chase 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  

James  D.  Thompson 

G.  & M.  Howland 


J.  <fc  W.  R.  Wing 

Wilcox  & Richmond 

James  H.  Slocum 

II.  F.  Thomas 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Rodney  French 

William  P.  Howland 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

John  It.  Thornton 

Benjamin  F.  Howland  .. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  3 

June  11, 1858 

163 

1,  433 

10,  500 

do 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  17, 1858 

1,  237 

175 

1,310 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

Sept.  29 

May  16, 1858 

192 

961 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  11 

Apr.  30, 1858 

85 

1,470 

8,  000 

Indian  Ocean. . . 

Nov.  1 

Mar.  21, 1860 

153 

565 

250 

Indian  andPac 

June  19 

Apr.  29, 1858 

1,  378 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  16 

Apr.  1L  1858 

145 

2,  255 

1,200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  6,1859 

1,319 

202 

North  Pacific .. 

Oct.  31 

Apr.  3, 1858 

70 

1,668 

20,  000 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Sept.  3 

June  1,1859 

982 

1,  057 

North  Pacific .. 

Oct.  6 

May  30, 1859 

117 

2,  072 

12,  600 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  7 

May  9, 1860 

1,  662 

1 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  14 

Mar.  24, 1859 

56 

1,  941 

13,  000 

Atlantic 

Nov.  14 

Aug.  22, 1858 

237 

20 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

Aug.  25 

J une  4, 1860 

660 

6 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  7, 1859 

1,  335 

South  Atlantic 

May  29 

June  1,1858 

811 

1,  371 

7,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  18 

Sept.  6,1857 

471 

3 

do 

Nov.  6 

May  17, 1859 

1 351 

215 

South  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  11 

July  27, 1859 

35 

619 

1,100 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  3 

June  19, 1860 

18 

684 

...  do 

Oct.  9 

Atl.  & Indian. . 

Aug.  15 

May  13, 1858 

295 

142 

Indian  Ocean.. 

June  21 

June  30, 1859 

1,467 

120 

North  Pacific .. 

Oct.  9 

Apr.  18, 1858 

179 

2,  983 

2,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

July  24 

July  23, 1859 

1,214 

17 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Aug.  13 

July  30, 1858 

1,  020 

282 

3,  000 

Ind.  & Pacific. . 

July  18 

•June  17, 1858 

963 

1,  250 

6,  200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  4 

May  18, 1859 

61 

1,  499 

13,  700 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  7 

June  25, 1859 

1,  558 

247 

1,  400 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  16 

Atlantic 

May  24 

Aug.  25, 1855 

0 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  29 

May  5, 1859 

102 

1.  628 

• 

2,  200 

do 

Sept.  18 

Apr.  3, 1858 

76 

2,  324 

1,800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  5 

J une  26, 1860 

21 

1,346 

10,  000 

Atl.  & Indian. . 

Oct.  3 

May  6, 1859 

577 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  8 

Dec.  10, 1858 

50 

1,900 

Atl.  Sc  Indian . . 

Sept.  12 

July  3,1857 

388 

63 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  14 

Apr.  6, 1860 

1,445 

13,  013 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  10 

Apr.  16,1859 

1,  486 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  2 

July  24,  1857 

82 

2,  742 

8,  200 

do 

Oct.  8 

Apr.  19,  1859 

1 188 

49 

...  do  

Oct.  4 

Apr.  27,1859 

459 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

Mar.  3 1 1859 

260 

1,330 

8,  800 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  6 

Sept.  21, 1858 

115 

2 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  6,300  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  13  sperm. 

Bought  from  Stonington  1855 ; Captain 
Nickerson  came  home  sick  1855. 

Sent  homo  300  whale,  28,700  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  2,600  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  135  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1855 ; sent  home  222 
sperm,  308  whale,  14,164  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  599  sperm. 

Sailed  July  27  for  Davis’s  Strait;  returned 
September  25  badly  stove  by  a block  of 
ice  near  Northumberland  Inlet ; sent 
home  774  whale,  16,100  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  30  whale,  15,314  pounds  bone; 
sold  for  freighting  1859. 

Sent  home  80  sperm,  793  whale,  15,500  bone. 

Sent  home  160  sperm  ; withdrawn  1859. 

Bought  from  New  York  1855;  sent  home 
650  sperm. 

Sent  home  370  sperm. 

Sent  home  45  sperm. 

Formerly  in  merchant-service;  added  1855. 

Second  mate,  Matthew  Towne,  killed  by 
falling  from  aloft  December,  1855 ; sent 
home  3,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  4,279  whale,  43,849  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  the  United  States  1861 ; one  of 
“Stone  Fleet,”  No.  1. 

Burned  at  Talcahuano  March  16,  1856,  bv 
crew. 

Sent  home  360  spejm,  140  whale. 

Sent  home  105  sperm. 

Sent  home  42  sperm,  460  whale,  17,400 
pounds  bone. 

Built  1855;  sent  home  544  sperm. 

Seat  home  35,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  177  sperm,  320  whale,  3,900  bone. 

Added  1855;  shipped  30  sperm,  300  whale, 
3,000  pounds  bone,  to  London;  Captain 
Smith  died  at  Mauritius  May  20,  1856; 
abandoned  and  sold  at  Mauritius  1857. 

Sold  to  Sippican  1856. 

Sent  homo  108  sperm,  840  whale,  22,177 
pounds  bone. 

Built  1855;  sent  home  82  sperm,  275  whale, 
36,500  pounds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1855;  Captain  Law- 
rence died  at  Valparaiso  May  2,  1856; 
sent  home  565  sperm,  881  whale,  30,664 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  143  sperm,  80  whale,  10,870 
pounds  bone;  withdrawn  1859. 

Sent  homo  162  sperm,  167  whale. 

Sent  home  21,852  pounds  bone;  withdrawn 
1860 ; condemned  at  Rio  Janeiro  1861. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  544  whale,  19,000  bone ; 
altered  from  a ship  1855 ; sent  home  60 
sperm.  t 

Added  1855;  sent  homo  27  sperm,  103 
whale. 

Sent  home  387  sperm. 

Bought  from  Warren  1855;  sent  homo  394 
sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  wlxaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1S55. 

New  Bedford , Mass—  Continued. 

Milo 

Ship  . . . 

401 

At  inftpva  Smyt.h  

335 

]\T i n AT*va.  2d 

201 

Montezuma 

Bark . . . 

190 

Montgomery 

24- 

Mount  Vernon 

Ship 

352 

Napoleon 

300 

Natchez 

524 

Nautilus 

374 

Navy 

350 

Newark 

323 

01  vmDia 

290 

Pacific ...... 

Ra,rk 

385 

Pamelia 

300 

Parachute 

Ship 

331 

Phoenix 

do  . 

423 

Plover  

330 

President 

293 

Rodman 

Rark 

371 

Roman 

Sin]) 

375 

Roscoe  

Bark 

362 

San  Francisco  

208 

Sappho 

320 

Sarah  Sheafe 

402 

Seconet 

Ship 

400 

Sophia  Thornton  

424 

So.  America 

Bark... 

eoo 

Stella 

338 

Trident 

Shi  [> 

449 

Tropic  Bird 

Bark . . . 

220 

Union 

124 

Vigilant 

. do  . . 

28* 

Virginia 

. . . do  . . 

346 

Warren 

. . . do  . . . 

401 

Wavelet 

...  do  .... 

301' 

W rn . Hamilton 

Shi}> 

463 

Winslow 

Bark 

265. 

Zephyr 

Ship 

301 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

George  H.  Sowle 

E.  C.  Jones 

John  Bowles 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

Calvin  Swaiu 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Baxter  

W iliiam  B.  Chapmau . . 

Swift  & Allen 

E.  F.  Nye 

David  R.  Greene  & Co  . . 

•James  A.  Crowell 

Charles  Aliny 

Dexter  Bellows 

S.  Thomas  &Co 

Charles  C.  Swain 

G.  Allen 

Daniel  D.  Wood 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

James  L.  Smith 

C.  Hitch  & Son 

John  Ryan,  jr 

William  Phillips 

John  W.  Sherman 

Swift  & Perry 

Edward  Coggeshall . . . 

William  II.  Reynard... 

Andrew  J.  Cory 

B.  B.  Howard 

Horace  Nickerson  . . . 

Philip  Anthony 

Charles  M.  Skiff 

W.  &G.  D.  Watkins... 

George  H.  Allen 

Richmond  &.  Wood 

Elisha  B .bcock 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Zeb.  A.  DevoH 

E.C.  Jones  

Alfred  M.  Collin 

And.  Robeson 

Elisha  G.  Cudworth. . 

William  Phillips 

Alexander  Seabury  . . . 

O.  & E.  W.  Seabury 

Henry  C.  Tobey 

William  IT.  Reynard... 

.T  V nipa.vi»lfi/nd 

Charles  Alrny 

Janms  Nichols 

•T.  R Thornton 

Wash.  T.  Walker 

W.  O.  Brownell 

R.  W.  Hathaway 

Cook  & Snow 

Marcus  W.  Taber 

Frederick  Parker 

Cyrus  E.  Clark, jr 

William  P.  Howland... 

R.  F.  Ellis 

Chapman  & Bonney 

Joseph  McCleavo 

W.  AG.  I).  Watkins  ... 

Thomas  M.  Peakes — 

William  Hathaway,  jr. . . 

Preserved  S.  Wilcox .. 

William  Wilcox 

Lawrence  Grinnell 

D.  P.  West 

L Howland,  jr.,  & Co — 

W.  H.  Reynard 

James  W.  Ferril 

Alexander  Gibbs. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

O 

P 

O 

rO 

< V 

r-  ■< 

CO 

rP 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

1 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  5 

June  25, 1859 

1,002 

1,  864 

1,  900 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  5 

May  26, 1858 

235 

2,  070 

1,700 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  22 

Sept.  27, 1859 

1,  375 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  5 

Aug.  23, 1858 

'339 

99 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  23 

June  18, 1858 

385 

1 

North  Pacific  . 

Sept.  1 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Jan.  17 

July  23, 1858 

1,  090 

do 

Aug.  15 

do 

July  26 

June  27, 1859 

916 

107 

North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  1 

May  21, 1859 

166 

1,  769 

7,  700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  15 

June  10, 1859 

1,553 

North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  15 

July  5, 1859 

140 

i,  321 

6,  200 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  24 

Mar.  20, 1859 

934 

do 

June  4 

Au».  22 ’ 1878 

1,  344 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Aug.  7 

May  10,1859 

94 

1,802 

17,  300 

Ind.  & Pacific. . 

July  1 

May  24, 1859 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  28 

Feb.  27, 1857 

171 

• 

— do  

Oct.  4 

June  1,1859 

1,189 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  10 

July  13, 1859 

1,  780 

620 

700 

do  

Nov.  16 

Jimpi  0 1HS0 

1,648 

15,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  1 

July  27’  1859 

869 

Atlantic 

Mar.  12 

Nov.  19, 1856 

196 

723 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  18 

May  28,  1859 

670 

661 

300 

do 

Sept.  19 

May  28,  1859 

1,431 

600 

...  do  

Sept.  6 

July  28,  1860 

1 570 

South  Pacific  . . 

June  27 

Aug.  7,1859 

1,  250 

60 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  3 

May  5,1859 



2,  200 

1,  300 

do 

Nov.  6 

Apr.  1 1860 

759 

GTi 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  14 

May  8,1859 

82 

2,014 

Atlantic 

June  4 

Dec.  14,1856 

136 

23 

do 

Aug.  31 

July  8, 1857 

3( 

138 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  16 

May  28, 1859 

10 

530 

5,  400 

...  do  

Aug.  15 

June  19, 1860 

826 

45 

Ind.  & Pacific. . 

Oct  4 

May  8, 1860 

415 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  9 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  11 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  21 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  14 

Aug.  5,1859 

887 

1 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  17,141  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  G5  sperm,  122  pounds  bone. 


Built  1845;  third  mate  and  boat’s  crew  lost 
November  19,  1856,  fast  to  a whale. 

Stove  by  ice  and  sunk  in  Ochotsk  June  15, 
1856;  saved  230  sperm,  40  whale. 

Bought  from  Nantucket,  1854;  sent  home 
519  sperm. 

Sent  home  48  sperm,  487  whale,  6,500  pounds 
lone;  lost  in  Potter’s  Bay,  (Ochotsk,) 
October  7,  1856. 

Sent  home  455  sperm,  32  whale. 

Sent  home  145  sperm,  580  whale,  19,200 
pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Stonihgton,  1855. 

Sent  home  600  whale,  20,600  pounds  bor.e; 
sold  and  withdrawn,  1859. 

Added  1855;  sent  home  38  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,310  whale. 

Sent  home  255  sperm.  395  whale,  19,400 
pounds  bone;  no  oil  on  board;  with- 
drawn. 1861,  for  merchant  service. 

Built  1855. 

Bought  from  Nantucket,  1855. 

Sent  home  1,749  whale. 

Altered  from  a ship,  1855;  sent  home  588 
sperm. 

Sent  home  80  sperm. 

Sent  home  6 sperm,  170  whale,  4,800  bone. 

Took  a bowhead  whale,  yielding  100  barrels 
oil,  2,000  pounds  bone;  sent  home  958 
whale,  20,617  pounds  bone;  sold  and 
withdrawn,  1859;  sold  to  BostoD,  and 
condemned  at  Baltimore,  1861. 

Built  at  Fairhaven,  1855;  sent  home  129 
sperm. 

Sent  home  385  sperm,  1,300  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Walker  came  home,  1858;  sent 
home  138  sperm,  799  whale,  37.543  pounds 
bone;  sold  and  withdrawn,  I860;  one  of 
‘ Stone  Fleet”  No.  1. 

Bought  from  New  York.  1855;  built  1848; 
sent  home  676  sperm,  105  humpback. 

Sailed  November  23,  1854;  returned  iu  De- 
c<  mber,  leaky;  sent  home  2C0  sperm,  460 
whale,  16,578  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Formerly  a schooner;  added,  1854,  from 
Provin'cetown ; sold  to  Mattapoisett,  1857. 

Sent  home  400  sperm  on  voyage;  third 
mate.  Charles  Swartwout,  aiid  four  men 
lost  by  running  < n to  a loose  whale  whilo 
fast  to  another,  and  the  boat  upsetting. 

Sent  home  1,181  whale,  13,652  bone;  added 
1855,  from  Holmes’s  Hole;  third  mate, 
Watson  Burpee,  lost  overboard  October- 
17,  1855;  withdrawn  I860;  finally  con- 
demned at  St.  Catharine’s,  March,'  1861. 

Bought  from  New  London,  1855;  built  1853; 
sent  home  2,714  whale,  34,Kr3  pounds 
bone;  sold  at  San  Francisco,  1860. 

Sailed  June  19;  returned  July  16;  Captain 
hurt;  sent  home  a small  quantity  of  oil; 
lost  off  coast  of  Chili  January  27,  1856. 

Sent  home  369  speirn;  lost  on  a reef  near- 
Honolulu,  March  17,  1858. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


• 

Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

< V 
tC 
a 

o 

H 

1855. 

Fairhaven , Mass. 

Clifford  Wayne 

Ship  . . . 

30? 

General  Scott 

. . do  . . . 

33.' 

Gen.  Scott 

Bark... 

36( 

Hudson 

Ship  . . . 

368 

Japan  

. . .do  ... 

48' 

Joseph  Maxwell 

Bark... 

302 

John  Coggesliall 

Ship  . . 

338 

Northern  Light  

...  do 

5i: 

Phipe  Delanoye 

...  do 

383 

William  and  Henry 

. . do  . . . 

201 

Winthrop 

Bark.... 

218 

Wolga 

...do  .. 

28? 

Zone 

. . .do 

305 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Brighton 

Bark . . 

354 

Charles  and  Edward 

Ship  ... 

150 

Elliot  C.  Cowdin 

. . .do  ... 

280 

Westport,  Mass. 

Barclay 

Bark  . . 

180 

D.  Franklin 

do 

171 

George  and  Mary 

. . . do 

165 

Janet 

194 

Leonidas 

Brig  . . . 

128 

Mattapoisett 

Bark . . . 

150 

Mermaid 

. . do  . . 

330 

Sea  Queen 

201 

T.  Winslow 

131 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

America 

Bark . . . 

257 

Annawan 

Brig  ... 

159 

Clara  Bell 

Bark . . . 

295 

Excellent 

Brie  . 

70 

March 

Brig 

89 

Sarah  

Ship  ... 

370 

Sarah 

Bark 

17° 

Sm’l  & Thomas 

191 

Willis 

164 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alabama 

Bark 

340 

Alpha 

345 

Ap'phia  Maria 

Bark 

260 

Citizen 

Ship  . . . 

360 

Hamilton 

Schooner 

75 

Homer 

Brig  .... 

140 

James  Loper 

Ship 

348 

Nantucket 

35  J 

Captain. 


William  H.  Swain 

Isaac  Daggett 

Benjamin  Clough 

David  Marston 

Francis  L.  Dimon 


And.  P.  .Tenney 
Phineas  Fish . .’. 


E.  A.  Chapel 

Thomas  M.  Gardner. . . 

Isaac  Grinnell 

l.ssacher  H.  Akin  . . 
William  II.  Crowell... 

Moses  R.  Fish 


Abner  Tucker 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Ezekiel  Swain 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Nathan  Church 

Jenney  & Tripp 

William  G.  Blackler 


F.  It.  Whitwell 
Reuben  Fish.. 


Edmund  Allen. 

Warren  Delano 

I.  F.  Terry 

Dexter  Jenney. 
Jenney  & Tripp 

do 


Tucker  & Cummings  ... 


William  IT.  Salter William  Potter,  2d 

Thomas  S.  Bailey Tucker  <fc  Cummings  . .. 


Weston  S.  Tripp ... 

Leander  Smith 

Samuel  B Dev  oil... 

Henry  S.  West 

Asa  Grinned. 

James  M.  Sawle 

Gorham  B.  Howes. . 
James  H.  Houghton 
George  F.  Davoll 


Alexander  II.  Corey  . 

Job  Davis 

Itescom  Macomber... 

Henry  Wilcox 

C.  A.  Church 

H.  Wilcox 

Andrew  Hicks 

do 

John  Hicks 


W est 

Fred.  P.  Cornell 

Charles  H.  Robbins  . . . 
Calvin  C.  Adams 

* 


R.  L.  Barstow  .7 

J.  Holmes,  jr.  & Bro 

R.  L.  Barstow 

do 


Henry  Lewis 

Stephen  Swift 

Job  P.  Rounesville  . .. 

Briggs  

James  King 


Thomas  Coffin,  2d 


do 

Loring  Meigs 

Attsatt  & Sturtevant 

R.  L.  Barstow •. 

do 


John  H.  Shaw 


William  n.  Haswell. .. 

Charles  H.  Chase 

William  Cash  

Sheffield 

Lewis  B.  Imbert 

Obed  Ramsdell 

Richard  C.  Gibbs 


Had  wen  & Barney 

J.  H.  Shaw 

C.  G.  & H.  Coffin 

J.  B.  Macy 

E.  G.  Kelioy 

Obed  Starbuck 

Perry  & Dunham 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

‘3 

O 

£ 

3 

o 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  20 

Juuo  10, 1860 

731 

...... 

...  do  

Oct.  11 

Dec.  20,  1859 

1,  434 

7 

Indian  Ocean . . 

Sept.  4 

J uly  20, 1858 

488 

1,608 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  26 

Apr.  25, 1859 

50 

1,  975 

17,  400 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  8 

Apr.  16,  1859 

33 

860 

do 

‘Nov.  3 

Aug.  7,  1858 

1,  495 

16 

Ind.  &.  Pacific. . 

July  17 

May  9,  1859 

55 

1, 149 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  10 

June  19,  1860 

900 

12,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Dec.  25 

July  25, 1860 

1,000 

300 

do 

Dec.  3 

May  29, 1859 

175 

920 

8.  850 

do 

Aug.  11 

Oct.  29,  1858 

7G0 

75 

600 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  18 

May7  28,  1859 

24 

64.i 

3,  500 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  4 

May  9, 1«58 

1,  384 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

•Juuo  5 

Atlantic 

June  13 

Aug.  6, 1856 

214 

45 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  9 

Mar.  3, 1860 

.911 

90 

Atlantic 

May  7 

do 

May  30 

Sept.  6,1856 

200 

75 

do 

Oct.  21 

Aug.  6,  1857 

280 

23 

Indian  Ocean . 

May  10 

Mav  21,  1858 

249 

2«7 

4,  500 

Atlantic 

Vug.  22 

May  1, 1857 

209 

50 

— do  

Oct.  23 

Apr.  11,1857 

570 

4 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  6 

Tune  19,  i860 

1,  215 

7 

July  19 

July  11,1858 

1,  111 

.. 

Atlantic 

July  17 

July  7,1857 

101 

10 



Atlantic 

Sept.  28 

Aug.  24, 1858 

576 

151 

300 

do 

Doc.  18 

July  25,  1857 

302 

31 

do 

\ ug.  20 

May  4,  1858 

971 

10 

— do 

Oct.  29 

Any.  9,  1857 

do 

Tune  21 

Vug.  12  1856 

247 

on 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  13 

May  8, 1859 

32 

620 

7,  500 

Atlantic 

Dec.  4 

June  2. 1859 

435 

2F 

liuli  <n  & Paeifi. 

Feb.  21 

Apr.  29,  18  8 

121 

274 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

May  25 

Oct  2,  1856 

323 

63 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

June  27 

Sept.  23, 1859 

1, 151 



— 

do 

Inly  9 

July  29, 1859 

1,231 

do 

May  23 

............ 

do  

Oct.  29 

July  4,  1859 

2,  012 

130 

Atlantic 

Nov.  23 

No  report. . . 

do  

Vug.  12 

Oct.  30, 1856 

107 

20 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  18 

Aug.  14, 1860 

928 

64 

do 

Juuo  14 

<-}  i 

34 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  77  sperm,  43  whale. 

Sent  homo  234  sperm,  80  whale. 

Bought  from  New  London,  1853;  sent  home 
14,700  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Mystic,  1855;  sent  home  150 
sperm,  1,005  whale,  9,700  pounds  bone. 

Budt  at  Fail  haven,  1835;  sent  home  124 
sperm,  1,850  whale,  28,349  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  Bedford  1859. 

Altered  from  a ship. 

Captain  Fish  died  1856;  sent  home  57 
sperm,  12,700  pounds  bone;  sold  to  New 
Bedford  1860. 

Sent  homo  25  sperm,  2,752  whale,  37.401 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  New  Bedford  1861. 

Withdrawn  for  merchant  service,  1660. 

Sent  home  59  sperm,  293  whale,  4,086  bone. 

Sent  home  503  whale,  1,800  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  Boston  1859. 


Bought,  from  New  Bedford  1855;  Elijah 
R.  Gifford,  first  mate,  killed  by  a whale 
December  19,  1855;  coDdemne  1 at  Syd- 
ney  May  14  1859;  sent  homo  620  sperm, 
477  whale,  5,831  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  25  sperm  ; added  1855. 

Sent  home  59  sperm;  added  1855;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  I860. 

Lost  on  Cape  Antonio  March  18,  1856. 


Sent  homo  150  sperm. 

Built  1855;  sent  home  471  sperm. 
Sent  home  250  sperm. 


Bought  from  New  Bedford  1855;  sold 
4836. 

Sent  home  176  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,900  bone. 

Ilor  last  voyage;  she  went  ashore  and 
broke  up  iu  a gale  ia  March,  I860;  sent 
home  230  sperm. 

Sent  home  35  sperm. 

Sent  home  223  sperm,  2,004  whale,  28,300 
bone. 

Sent  home  127  sperm. 

Sent  home  260  sperm. 


Returned  September  1,  leaking;  sailed 
again  September  24;  sent  home  54 
sperm. 

Condemned  at  Valparaiso  March,  1859. 
Sent  home  900  bone  ; sold  to  New  York. 


Sold  to  New  York. 

Lost  on  Nasliawena,  homeward  hound ; 
had  736  speun,  794  whale;  sent  home 
210  sperm,  320  whale,  3,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

5) 

CC 

S 

© 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1855. 

Nantucket , Mrm  —Continued. 

Narragansett 

Ship 

396 

George  W.  Gardner . . . 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Norman 

. . . do  . . . 

336 

Charles  C.  Ray 

G.  & M.  Starbuck 

Ocean  Hover 

•in 

Charles  A.  Veeder. . . . 

G.  A M.  Starbuck  A Co 

Pern 

Bark . . . 

259 

Frederick  A.  Easton  . . 

Z.  L.  Adams 

Watchman . . 

Schoonei 

140 

Hiram  Bailey 

•T.  B.  Maey 

W illiam  P.  Dolliver 

...  do 

00 

James  Maguire  

do  

Young  Hero 

Ship  ... 

340 

Valentine  C.  Long 

G.  & M.  Starbuck. . 

Edgar  town,  Mass. 

A lmira 

Ship 

302 

Crosby 

Abraham  Osborn 

Monterey 

Schoonei 

80 

Wimpenney 

Ira  Harrow  . . 

"W filter  Scott 

Ship 

300 

Hollins 

Benjamin  Worth 

W ashington 

Schooner 

140 

Fisher  

John  A.  Bay  lies 

Ilolmes's  Hole,  Mass. 

Eliza  Jane 

Schooner 

130 

West 

Thomas  Bradlev  . 

Pavilion 

Brig 

150 

Adams 

do 

Sippiccm,  Mass. 

Adrn’l  Blake 

Schoonei 

120 

Benjamin  B.  Handy. . 

Benjamin  B.  Haudv 

A ltamaha 

...  do 

11!) 

Co*sider  Fisher 

Stephen  C.  Luce 

Sandwich , Mass. 

Amelia 

Brig .... 

127 

David  S.  Russell 

W.  F.  Lapham 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Alleghany ... 

Schooner 

95 

Cook 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Alexander 

do  . . 

75 

Snow 

Johnson  A Cook 

Chanticleer  

. do  . 

87 

Young 

Samuel  Cook  

E.  N ickerson 

do 

132 

Freeman 

Samuel  Soper 

I-'.  Bunchinia 

Bark 

200 

Tuck 

E.  Nickerson 

Jo  .is  A < lams 

Schooner 

99 

Birch 

John  Adams 

Louisa 

do 

97 

Cook 

S.  Cook 

Montezuma 

do  . . 

92 

Kilborn  

T.  A S.  Hilliard 

M.  Spring 

do 

80 

Young 

J.  E.  A G.  Bowloy 

M.  King 

do 

80 

Pettengill 

Johnson  A.  Cook 

Olive  (dark 

do 

95 

Tuck  

S.  Soper 

Richard 

do 

92 

Yonng 

Philip  Cook 

Rienzi  

. . do  .... 

108 

Caton 

J.  E.  A G.  Bowley 

Samuel  Cook 

Pri  cr 

126 

Genn 

S.  Cook 

S.  R.  Soper 

1,1  lh  

Schooner 

130 

( Soper 

£ S.  Soper 

Spartan 

Bark 

186 

1 Needham 

Cook  

Stephen  Nickerson 

Union 

Schooner 

97 

Genn 

Jonathan  Nickerson  . . . 

Walter  Irvin 

do 

133 

Paine 

S.  Soper 

Orleans,  Mass. 

Lewis  Bruce 

Brig 

135 

Ryder  

Heman  Smith. 

Medford 

108 

do 

Rothschild 

Hark 

201 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

B.  Franklin 

PiJirk 

104 

Thrown  

F.  W.  Choate 

Warren,  It.  I. 

Florence  

Bn  rk 

320 

C!hqm  pi  in 

R.  B.  Johnson 

Siriithfield 

104 

\TrH leave  

do 

Win.  Henry 

186 

Coit 

Charles  T.  Child 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


6t 

CC 

Cm 

O 


Date— 


<3 

> 

'fa 

u 

c« 


Ilesult  of  voyage. 


Remarks. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

do 


Nov.  22 
Oct.  ICi 
July  11 


May  20, 1860 
May  12, 1860 
Oct.  26, 1838 


Bbls. 

83 

07. 

1,721 


Bbls. 


Lbs. 


do 

Atlantic 


Oct.  4 Aug.  1,1859 
Nov.  30  July  14,  1856 


82t 


530 


do Nov.  8 

North  Pacific..  Oct.  8 


Built  1855;  sold  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. 

Sent  home  73  whale. 

Built  at  Manchester  1853.  Captain  Bailey 
was  drowned  at  Bona  Vista  May  31, 1856. 

Burned  at  Sandwich  Islands  1858. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . Aug.  21 
Atlantic May  15 


May  6,1858 


342 


2,000 


3,  700 


North  Pacific..  Nov.  20 
Atlantic Oct.  1 1 


June  11, 1859 
July  28, 1856 


181 

34 


506 

11 


500 


Sent  home  12,000  bone;  sold  at  Talcahu- 
ano  February,  1858;  sent  home  192 
sperm,  103  whale. 

Sent  home  12,000  bone. 

Added  1855. 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


Aug.  25  Oct.  31,1856 
Octf  27  Apr.  10, 1858 


2: 

281 


Added  1855;  withdrawn  1856. 
Added  1855;  sent  home  163  sperm. 


Atlantic 
....do  .. 


May  12  Aug.  31, 1855 
May  10  Nov.  12, 1855 


20', 

7( 


Took,  in  all,  240  sperm,  8 blackfish ; worth 
813,510. 


Atlantic 


Oct.  16 


Sept  2,1856 


Returned  clean ; sold  to  Mattapoisett 
1856. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

do 

....do | 

do 


May  15 
Apr.  6 
May  11 
Aug.  21 
July.  17 
Apr.  24 
May  15 
May  11 


May  I 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^ 

Ind.  & Atlantic 

Atlantic  

do 


Apr.  14 
Apr.  25 
May  18 
Apr.  17 
May  8 
Apr.  3 
Oct.  16 
J tine  11 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 


Sept.  3,1855 
May  6,1856 
Sept.  1,1855 
June  22, 1856 
Sept.  10,  1856 
Oct.  25,  1856 
( let.  6, 1855 
Sept.  3, 1855 
Apr.  19, 1856 


4f 


17t 

204 

59 


Ilf 

84 


164 

164 

16: 

325 


520 


4,  000 


58 


8 ...f 


Aug.  31, 1855 
Apr.  12, 1856 
Oct.  3, 1855 
Nov.  22, 1855 
Sept,  14, 1855 
Sept.  2, 1855 
Sept.  11, 1856 
Sept,  6,1857 
Sept.  26,  1855 
Sept,  16, 1856 


29 


3 


250 


170 


221 

42 

45( 


80 

4 

152 

450 


4,  000 


4C 


150 

150 


Sent  home  217  sperm ; added  1855. 
Withdrawn  1856. 


Capsized  in  Cintra  Bay  1855;  Captain 
Young  and  two  men  saved,  thirteen  lost. 

Added  1855. 

No  report. 

Added  1855  • withdrawn  1856. 


Atlantic  

do 

do 


Apr.  21 
Mar.  20 
Sept.  12 


Apr.  25, 1856  

July  3, 1856  15" 

Sept.  30, 1856  325 


313 

4 

380 


2,  800 


Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Added  1855 ; sent  homo  50  sperm. 


Atlantic 


Aug.  15 


Aug.  28, 1856 


If 


169 


Sold  to  Fall  River  1856. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Nov.  13 


Atlantic  & Ind. 


Oct. 


26 


....de 


May  10 


July  21, 1857 


432 


Captain  Ckamplin  died  in  Japan  Sea  1858: 
sent  home  200  sperm,  300  whale,  3,07? 
bone;  condemned  at  Honolulu  1859. 
Condemned  at  .Pernambuco  December 
1855. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling^vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1855  • 

Newport,  It.  I. 


Autelope  . 
Mechanic. 


New  London,  Conn. 


Corea 

Georgiana 

George  Henry . 


Hannibal  

John  & Elizabeth 

John  E.  Smith 

Laurens 

N.  America 

North  Star 


Peruvian 
Pioneer  .. 
Vesper . . 
Zoo 


Grecnport,  N.  Y. 


Kanawha. 
Prudent . . 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Ann. 


Concordia 

Emerald... 


Noble 

Washington . 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eagle 

Francis 

Herald  

Hopewell  

Leonore 

Nonpareil 

R.  Adams 

S.  McFarland 


Mystic,  Conn. 


Aeronaut . . 


1856. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abigail 

Active 

Adeline 

Addison 

A i ton  

Anaconda 

Archer 


Class. 


Bark. 
. .do  . 


Ship... 
Brig  ... 
Bark. . . 


Ship  ... 
-do 

Schoonei 
Ship  ... 
Bark. . . 
Ship  . . . 

. do  ... 
Bark. . . 
Ship  . . . 
Brig . . . 


Bark . 
. .do  . 


Bark. .. 

. do  ... 
Ship  . . . 


Bark. 
. .do  . 


Schoonei 
Brig  . . . 
Ship  . . 
Schoonei 

Ship 

Brig  ... 
Bark... 
Biig 


Ship  . . , 


Ship  . 
Bark. 
Ship  . 
do  . 
Bark, 
.do 
Ship  . 


o 

cX 


310 

335 


3C5 

190 

303 


441 

•200 

119 

420 

38e 

399 

38P 

235 

321 

197 


26! 

29r 


29! 


205 

51e 

273 

231 


262 

370 

133 

271 

142 


265 


310 

33 

32! 

421 

249 

383 

322 


Captain. 


Oliver  Potter. 
T.  J.  Corey  . . . 


Fish 

Buddington 


James  Buddington. 


Royce  . 
Destin  . 
Fisher . 
Smith  . 
Lyons . 
Fish . .. 


Lucius  L.  Butler  .. 

Morgan .. .. 

Hempstead 

Royce  


Terry 

Hamilton 


Hamilton 


McCorklo. 
Hallock  . . 


Jennings 

Babcock  . 


• Dnbois  . . . 
Chester . . . 
Derrick  .. 
Reynolds  . 
Scummon 
Andrews.  . 
A ndrews. . 
Miller 


Rufus  N.  Smith 

William  Wood 

Asa  Tabor  

Samuel  Lawrence. . 
.•lames  M.  Clark  — 
Samuel  T.  Crenner. 
Matthew  L.  Smith  . 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


S W.  Macy 

Oliver  Read 

Frink  & Prentis 

Perkins  & Smith 

do 

Benp  Brown’s  Sons  . 
Williams  «&  Haven. . 

R.  H.  Chappell  

Perkins  & Smith  .. 
Williams  & Haven  . 
Williams  and  Barnes 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

do 

Williams  & Barnes.. 
Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Wells  & Carpenter... 
David  G.  Floyd 


Thomas  Brown 


do 

John  Badd 


Gilbert  H.  Cooper. 
T.  Brown 


G.  B.  Post  & Co  ... . 
Benjamin  F.  Hardy 


Tubbs  & Co 

Moore  & Folger. 
William  Bailey.. 
J.  G.  Wallace  ... 


Charles  Mallory 


William  G.  E.  Pope 

Cook  <fc  Snow 

0.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Isaac  B.  Richmond. 

F.  & G.  Ik  Taber 

1.  B.  Richmond  

Edward  W.  Howland  . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific . 


North  Pacific.. 
Davis’s  Strait. . 
....do  


Spitsbergen  Sea 
Indian  Ocean. .. 

Atlantic 

Desolation  laid 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 


South  Atlantic, 
Desolation  Isld 
Indian  Ocean. . 
Desolation  Isld 


Atlantic  & Ind 
Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean . 


South  Atlantic. 
North  Pacific. 

South  Atlantic 
do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

North  Pacific. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


North  Pacific. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atl.  and  Indiai 
Pacific  Ocean  .. 
. - . • do  ........ 


Date — 


tc 

H 


es 

go 


Oct.  4 
Nov.  27 


Aug.  18 
Apr.  11 
May  29 


May  21 
Sept.  1 1 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  17 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  11 

May  15 
Oct.  4 
July  19 
Oct.  26 


Nov.  6 
Dec.  29 


Doc.  7 


a 

> 


- 

c3 


Result  of  voyage 


June  10, 1859 
Apr.  12,  I860 


June  26, 1859 
Sept.  27, 1856 
Dec.  20,1855 


Mar.  21, 1856 
June  11, 18*6 
June  21,  1856 
May  8, 1857 
June  18, 1858 


Apr.  7,1856 
June  19, 1857 
June  20, 1858 
Apr.  4, 1857 


Apr.  30, 1860 
May  18,1859 


a 

p 

SJ 

p. 

w 


Bbls. 

3s 

36 


Oct.  25  Oct.  10,1858 
Oct.  26  May  9,1859 


Nov.  9 
Aug.  5 


Aug.  26 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  9 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  13 
Apr.  28 
Dec.  27 


July  9, 1857 
Doc.  4, 1858 


July  25,1856 


July  25, 1856 
Aug.  15, 1857 


Aug.  25 
June  3 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  25 
May  26 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  7 


Ang.  18,  I860 
July  9,1860 
Jnne25, 1860 
June  14, 1860 
Aug.  28,  1858 
Aug.  14,  I860 
Apr.  13,1861 


5: 

121 

11 


35 

128 


o 

6 


a> 

a 

o 

A 

* 


Bbls 

5 

530 


1,23 


184 


28 

51 

36 

4,32 

1,534 


8 

1,44 
2,  54! 
1,074 


890 

2,00! 


38  1,030 
570 


950 

279 


250 

780 


60 

24 


550 


504 

807 

182 

765 

1,341 

1,357 


500 

10 


70:: 

9 

900 

66. 


Lbs. 

70( 


5,110 
3,  000 

1,790 


500 
1,  000 
1,  20i 


900 

11,000 


6,  400 


1,200 

1,000 


630 


4,  100 


Remarks. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1859. 

Sold  I860;  one  of  “stone  fleet,”  No.  2; 
sunk  1861. 

Added  1855  j sent  home  1,120  whale,  24,960 
bone.  One  of  “ stone  fleet,”  No.  1. 

Returned  clean  ; lost  14  men  from  scurvy; 
wintering  in  Frobisher’s  Straits. 

Added  1855;  fell  in  with  the  abandoned 
English  discovery  ship  Resolute  and  car- 
ried her  into  New  London. 

First  American  vessel  sailing  for  this  sea. 

Added  1855. 

Do. 

Lost  on  Bedout  Island,  New  Holland,  July 
12, 1856. 

Added  1855. 

Added  1855  ; sent  home  225  elephant. 


Bought  from  New  York  1855;  built  1847; 

sold  1860;  Greenport’s  last  whaler. 
Second  mate  killed  by  natives  of  Easter 
Island  1850;  added  1855,  from  Stoniug- 
ton  ; sold  1859 ; sent  home  742  whale, 
6,700  bone. 

Sent  home  280  sperm,  720  whale,  6,000  bone ; 
condemned  at  St.  Helena  February  25. 
1858. 

Sent  home  112  sperm,  412  whale,  8,100 
bone 

One  of  “stone  fleet,”  No.  2;  sunk  1862 
Sent  home  160  sperm,  466  whale,  3,000  bone. 


No  report. 
I)o. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Last  reported  at  Panama  November  2, 1856. 


Lost  1856. 


Sent,  home  1,600  pounds  bone. 

Sont  home  786  sperm,  33  whale. 

Sent  borne  321  whale,  11.000  pounds  bone. 
Sold  60  sperm,  1,717  whale,  10,282  bone. 
Sent  homo  120  sperm. 

Sent  home  265  sperm. 

Mr.  Corbin,  first  mate,  died  from  injuries 
received  from  a whale  August/ I860- 
sold  to  the  United  States  1861  ; sunk  off 
Charleston— one  of  the  “ stone  fleet  ” 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

b£ 

s 

5 

o 

H 

1 85(». 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Tift  vin 

Bark 

21'1 

Caroline  __ 

Ship 

3(51 

(Carolina 

. .do 

395 

Catalpa 

Bark 

260 

Canada ...... 

Ship 

545 

Caravan 

. . do 

33 

Clias.  W.  Morgan 

. .do 

351 

China 

..do 

370 

Chili 

. .do 

291 

Chris.  Mitchell 

..do 

387 

Cicero 

. .do 

252 

Condor 

. .do 

349 

Contest 

. .do 

441 

Courier 

. . do 

381 

Courser 

Bark  — 

327 

Daniel  Wood 

Ship 

345 

Eagle 

Bark .... 

336 

Ebeu  Dodge 

. . do 

221 

Edward 

. .do 

274 

Eliza 

. . do 

366 

Empire 

Ship 

403 

Europa 

. do 

3^0 

Fanny 

Bark 

39 

Florida 

Slrp 

33': 

Fortune 

Bark.... 

291 

Gay  Head 

Ship 

389 

Gen.  Pike 

313 

Gov.  Troup 

430 

Gypsy  . . .! 

360 

207 

Hector 

Ship 

380 

Helen  Mar 

Bark 

367 

Hiawatha 

Ship 

381 

Hope 

Bark . . . 

186 

Huntress 

..do 

383 

Hydaspe 

Shi  . . . 

313 

J ireh  i’crry 

Captain. 


David  G.  Pierce 

George  W.  Gifford 


Harding 


William  F.  Snow. 
Barton  Bicketson 


James  G.  Bragg 


Thomas  N.  Fisher  . . . 
John  W.  Thompson. .. 

Benjamin  S.  Clark 

Edward  Manchester  . . 


Charles  Courtney. ... 
Samuel  H.  Whiteside 


Jeremiah  Ludlow 

Frederick  W.  Coffin. . . 

S.  H.  Gifford 

Th  iotas  Morrison 

John  McNelly 

John  W.  Norton 

William  B.  Stanton  ... 
Joseph  H.  Cornell 

Stephen  G.  Bussell — 
Edward  B.  l’biuney. . . 
Benjamin  L.  Boadry  . . 

Coddington  P.  Fish . . . 
Matthew  Anderson 

William  Lowen 


James  Bnssell 

Anthony  Milton 

Austin  Smith 

Orrick  Smalley 

Amos  A.  Chase 

Henry  F.  Worth 

John  Ellis 


Shubael  F.  Bray  ton  . . . 
William  Allen 

Pardon  Taber 

George  H.  Cannon 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


John  A.  Macomber 
William  Gifford 


S.  Thomas, & Co 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 
Gideon  Allen  Sc  Son 


William  0.  Brownell. . . 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

William  Phillips  & Sou 

Azol  Howard 

David  B.  Kempton 


L.  Bollock  Sc  Son 
W.  G.  E.  Pope  — 


I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

O.  Sc  G.  0.  Crocker 

B.  Frarklin  Howland  ... 

Jas.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Swift  Sc  Perry 

B.  F.  Howland 

Thomas  Knowles  Sc  Co. . 
Cornell  <fc  Penniman... 

George  F.  Parker 

Edward  C.  Joucs 

Swil't  & A lieu 

E.  C.  Jones 

James  Beetle 

Jas.  B.  Wood  <fc  Co 


William  Gifford 

E.  C.  Jones 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co.— 

T.  Knowles  Sc  Co 

William  J.  Botch 

L.  Kollock  Sc  Sou 

T.  & A.  B.  Nye 


Zeno  Kelley 

Cook  & Snow  . . - 

J.  B.  Wood  Sc  Co 
Swift  & Perry  . . 
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salting  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

i 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  5 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  5 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  3 

Apr.  13, 1861 

40 

597 

5,  400 

do 

June  20 

June  19, 1860 

824 

5 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct  16 

do 

Aug.  25 

do 

Sept.  15 

Apr.  16,1859 

ID 

822 

13,  800 

...  do  

Oct.  15 

June  26, 1859 

37 

1,37.7 

16,  200 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

July  31 

June  8,  I860 

704 

128 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  16 

May  17,1860 

97 

1,  670 

9,  406 

do 

Aug.  12 

May  16,  1860 

485 

4,  600 

do 

Aug.  7 

do 

Oct.  24 

Apr.  12, 1860 

1,803 

8,  850 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  4 

July  2,1861 

735 

----- 

...  do  

Feb.  19 

June  26, 1860 

406 

332 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  12, 1860 

617 

6,  200 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  22 

Mar.  28, 1861 

930 

Atlantic 

May  15 

Aug.  18,  lfc58 

303 

90 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  8 

Apr.  24, 1860 

741 

55 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  13 

June  13, 1860 

147. 

955 

5,  400 

. . .do 

Aug.  11 

May  9,  1860 

32 

967 

7,  600 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

June  21 

Apr.  30,  I860 

885 

68(i 

North  Pacific.. 

July  19 

Apr.  30,  i860 

1, 179 

— 

do 

Oct.  16 

Apr.  25, 1859 

1,605 

to,  000 

do 

Oct.  22 

i860  or  1861 



— 

do 

Oct.  20 

Aug.  28, 1860 

89 

1,  17. 

985 

do  

Sept.  9 

Mar.  12, 185!) 

113 

1,  956 

5, 100 

— do 

Aug.  27 

Apr.  16.  1859 

1,  430 

11,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . 

May  15 

Oct.  31,  1856 

23 

6 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

June  3 

Tune  2,  1859 

562 

80 

do 

Nov.  17 

July  19, 1860 

894 

... .do  

Jan.  15 

Mar.  17,  1861 

65 

1,261 

8,  500 

do 

Oct.  11 

Mar.  26,  1861 

1,  246 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Aug.  21 

June  1,1859 

312 

2 

Atl.  and  Indian 

Aug.  11 

July  19,1857 

161 

4 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  14 

June  19, 1859 

1,  319 

322 

North  Pacific  .. 

Sept,  2 

May  27,  1860 

75 

1,  127 

7,  200 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  54  sperm  ; lost  on  Point  Mangle, 
New  Granada,  July  20,  1857. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1643 ; sent  home  95 
sperm,  862  whale,  (i,039  pounds  bone ; 
lost  on  Minerva  Shoals  May  24,  1659; 
one  man  lost. 

Sailed  under  command  of  James  Gray,  who 
came  home  sick  1656;  sent  homo  1,165 
whale,  11,644  pounds  bone;  withdrawn 
1861. 

Sent  home  274  sperm  ; sold  and  withdrawn 
1660;  sold  to  San  Francisco  1862. 

Sent  home  50  sperm  ; 1 st  on  coast  of  Bra- 
zil on  account  of  intemperance  of  Bra- 
zilian officials;  subsequently  paid  for  by 
Brazilian  government. 

Bought  from  Fall  River  1856;  sent  home 
45  sperm.  569  whale,  5.809  pounds  bone; 
condemned  at  Montevideo  March,  1860. 

Sent  tome  108  sperm,  976  whale,  14.900  bone. 

Sent  home  195  sperm,  844  w hale. 

Sent  home  67  sperm. 

Sent  home  55  sperm,  473  whale,  14,000 
pounds  bone  ; withdrawn  for  merchant- 
service  1861 ; sold  to  San  Franci-co  1861. 

Sent  home  226  sperm,  598  whale,  8,900  bone. 

Sent  home  73  sperm,  2,779  w hale,  35  621 
pounds  bone ; condemned  at  Honolulu 
December,  1858. 

Built  at  Mar.tapoisett  1856;  sent  homo 
1,920  whale,  24,176  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  535  sperm;  one  of  the  “stone- 
fleet  No.  1.” 

Built  1855;  sent  home  147  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,290  whale,  23,393  pounds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1856. 

Bought  from  Beverly  1856;  sent  home  170 
sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856  ; sent  home  146 
sperm,  890  whale,  11,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  1,412  whale.  8,424  pounds  bone. 

Sent  h me  59  sperm,  1,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  52  sporm,  800  whale,  31,648 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  32  sperm,  919  whale,  13,597  lame. 

Sent  home  1.850  whale,  17,700  pounds  bone  ; 
one  of  “ stone-fleet”  No.  1. 

First  mate,  John  C.  Clark,  taken  out  of 
boat  by  a whale  ; his  body  was  recovered 
after  hauling  in  150  fathoms  of  line;  sent 
home  8 sperm,  728  whale,  19,053  bone. 

Sent  home  759  whale,  5.900  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home305  sperm,  907  wh  le,  16,600 bone. 

Left  Captain  Smith  sick  at  Fayal;  sent 
home  98  sperm. 

Sent  home  632  sperm. 

Sent  home  910  sperm  ; captured  by  a rebel 
privateer  subsequently. 

Built  1855  ; sent  homo 239  sperm,  490  whale, 
16.497  pounds  bone;  sold  to  Boston  i862.’ 

Built  at  New  Beoford  1856;  sent  home  250 
sperm ; sold  to  Boston  1802,  for  mer- 
cbaut-service. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856;  sent  borne  290 
sperm,  240  whale,  2,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  177  nporin. 

Second  mate,  Jabez  Webb,  killed  by  a 
whale  Match  21,  lt60 ; sent  home  54 
sperm, -1,084  whale,  7,216  pounds  bone 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

a 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
a^ent. 

1 8«5G. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Josephine  

Ship  . . . 

44ii 

James  R.  Allen 

Kingfisher  

Bark . . . 

451 

Martin  Palmer 

Jon  a.  TSonrno  jr 

Lafayette 

. .do  

341 

George  G.  Ray 

Lagoda 

Ship 

341 

J oh  a 1 ).  VV  i 11  'I'd 

J.  Bonrno  jr 

Lancer 

. . do  

395 

Aaron  C.  Cushman 

Tvir.hmnnd  Ar.  Wood 

Lapwing 

..do  .... 

43-.' 

Michael  Cumiskey 

E.  C.  Jones. 

Louisa. 

Bark... 

3 Iti 

William  R.  Hathaway 

Swift.  Ar.  A lion 

Mai.  a 

. . do  

151 

Ingraham  1).  Oliver 

Maria 

. . do  

202 

Joseph  Abbott  . 

Thomas  R.  Rodman 

Marcella 

. .do  

210 

William  T.  West 

C.  R.  Tne.kev  A-  Go 

Massachusetts 

. . do 

304 

Daniel  B. Greene. 

Swift  A-  A ileo 

270 

Gerardus  P.  Harrison 

O.  H.  Tnokftr  A'  Ho 

Mary  Frazier 

Ship  . . . 

288 

John  Rounds  

B.  F.  Howland 

Mary 

. . do  .... 

28". 

John  R. Sands  

I.  Howland  jr  A-  Co 

Meriin 

Bark 

34c 

John  S.  Deblois 

W.  <fc  (r.  1).  Watkins 

Milton 

38c 

Hhorlos  Ilalscy 

ITonry  Tnho**  Hq 

Minerva 

. .do 

40- 

Charles  11.  Gifford  . .. 

William  Gifford 

Montezuma 

Bark 

191 

Dennis  D.  Baxter 

•Tames  n.  Slocum 

Morea 

Ship 

330 

Beriali  G.  Manchester 

Azel  Howard  

Morning  Li<rht 

. .do  .... 

301 

Norton 

S.  Thomas  A-.  Co  

Nassau 

. . do 

408 

Henry  M nrdock 

Swift  & Perry 

Nicer 

. .do 

437 

Nathan  M.  Jernegan.. 

William  Hat  haway,  jr  . 

Ocean  

. . do  

34! 

Ezra  Gifford 

John  R.  Thornton'.  

Oceau  Wave 

Bark. 

3s< 

Hiram  Baker 

H.  Taber  & Co 

Or  ray  Taft 

. .do  

170 

John  C.  Clark 

Allen  Lucas 

Osceola,  3d 

. .do  

201 

John  P.  Carr 

Cranston  Wilcox  

Polar  Star 

Ship  . . . 

17. 

Hiram  Weeks 

( ).  R.  Tucker  A^  Co 

President 

Bark. . . 

18 

Seth  D.  MeFarlin  .... 

Edmund  Maxlieid 

Rajah 

. .do  . . 

250 

Ansel  N.  Stewart .... 

do 

Rainbow 

Ship  . . . 

474 

Benjamin  IT  Halsey  . 

W.  Gifford 

Rapid 

. .do 

so; 

David  P.  West 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  A;  Co  .. 

Rambler 

. .do 

39! 

James  W.  Willis 

F.  & G.  R.  Taber 

Reindeer 

. .do  

45! 

Edward  R.  Ashley  .. 

Edward  W.  Howland  .. 

Roscoe,  '2d 

Bark... 

235 

Nathan  II.  Momlell 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Saratoga 

Ship 

54 

Frederick  Slocum 

Abraham  Ashley 

Sea  Breeze  

Bark . . . 

47: 

Benjamin  F.  Jones... 

O.  &.  E.  W.  Seabury 

Sea  Flower 

..do  

15( 

Sylvanns  Cleaveland . 

Charles  Almy 

Silver  Cloud 

. . do 

451 

Edward  Coggeshall . . . 

Russell  Maxfield 
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sailing  from  American  ports—  Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bids. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  15 

Apr.  24, 1859 

63 

1,880 

16, 900 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  27 

May  8, 1860 

821 



Pacific  Ocean  . . 

.Dec.  18 

May  13, 1861 

950 

...do  

July  17 

J line  27. 1860 

165 

1,280 

11,  500 

do 

Aug.  4 

June  3,1860 

1,539 

7 



Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  3 

No-^  4, 1859 

1,700 

850 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  23 

May  9,  1860 

58 

879 

4,  800 

Atlantic 

Oct.  22 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Sept.  1 

A 11  or.  1 1 1 R50 

684 

Atl.  and  Indian 

Sept.  16 

June  18,  1858 

293 

233 



North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  20 

June  26, 1860 

130 

1,547 

12,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  10 

Apr.  13,1860 

423 

428 

1,700 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  23 

June  10,  I860 

166 

1,213 

8,  600 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  2 

May  27,  1859 

341 

914 

2,  200 

do 

June  25 

June  19,  1859 

1,  506 

31 

do 

Sept.  10 

Mar.  22, 1860 

22 

2,  043 

14,  200 

do 

July  10 

A pi*.  14  18(50 

27 

925 

do 

June  8 

Auer.  23  1R.5R 

339 

99 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  2 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  4 

July  9, 1859 

300 

1,039 

500 

North  Pacific. . 

Nov.  17 

May  10. 1860 

1,  642 

7,  800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  2 

Aug.  14,  1860 

1,535 

10 

500 

do  

Oct.  22 

Au  o-.  1 1,  1859 

2,  101 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  28 

Atlantic 

Nov.  20 

July  16, 1858 

372 

42 

Atl.  and  Indian 

July  29 

Sept.  11,  1658 

497 

17 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  26 

July  18,  1860 

261 

1,  392 

In  ilia  u Ocean  . . 

Nov.  3 

Apr.  19,  1859 

621 

5 

Atl.  and  Indian 

June  6 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  11 

Apr.  18, 1859 

122 

1,  802 

2,  000 

do 

Oct.  1 

do 

Oct.  15 

Tn no  27  lRfif) 

o 305 

(>  300 

do 

Oct.  15 

Mar.  24,  I860 

O 

1,995 

12,  00' 

Ind.  anil  Pacific 

Sept.  18 

May  4,  1859 

282 

2 JO 

1 , 500 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  3 

June  1, 1860 

110 

1,926 

10, 000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  1 

Mar.  2, 1861 

1,  475 

50 

Atlantic 

June  5 

Sept.  2, 1857 

81 

11 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  12 

Aug.  14,  1860 

840 

1,  475 

.Remarks. 


Built  1856  at  Eairhaven ; sent  home  94 
sperm  1,494  whale,  21,000  pounds  hone. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1856;  Captain  Palmer 
taken  down  by  a foul  lino  and  lost  May 
20,  1859 ; sent  home.  2.525  whale,  43,914 
pounds  bone  ; sold  to  United  States  fora 
blockader  1861. 

Sent  homo  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  893  whale ; 15.436  pounds  hone. 

Captain  Cushman  died  November  23, 1856; 
sent  home  54  sperm. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  6,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homel04  sperm,  831  whale,  18,500 bone. 

Sent  home  80  sperm  ; condemned  and  sold 
at  Fayal  August  27,  1857. 

Sent  home  1,200  pounds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1856;  sent  home  50 
sperm.  1 400  whale,  26,176  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  238  sperm,  84  whale,  300  bone. 

Sent  home  93  sperm,  985  whale,  8,838  bone. 

Sold  and  broken  up  1860. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856;  took2,000  sperm 
all  told. 

Sent  home  95  sperm,  883  whale,  22,826  bone. 

Built  at  Charlestown  1816;  sent  home  10 
spr  rru,  949  whale,  28,618  pounds  bone ; 
sold  and  withdrawn  1860. 

Sent  home  59  sperm. 

Sent  home  790  sperm,  1,558  whale,  22,600 
pounds  bone ; condemned  at  Honolulu 
November  13,  1859. 

Built  at  South  Dartmouth  1856  ; sent  home 
229  sperm,  650  whale,  2,100  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  127  sperm,  610  whale,  28,870  bone. 

Sent  home  97  sperm. 

Built  1856,  at  New  Bedford  ; sent  homo  180 
sperm,  350  whale,  7 000  pounds  bone; 
lost  on  Elbow  Island  October  12,  1859. 

Sent  home  71  sperm. 

Sent  home  297  sperm,  350  whale,  18,888  bone. 

Bought  lrom  Westport  1856  ; sent  home  425 
sperm,  37  whale. 

Bought  from  Westport  1856  ; lost  off  Tech- 
antar  1858 ; Capt  in  Stewart,  mate,  and 
11  men  lost ; sent  home  9 sperm,  35  whale. 

Sent  homo  18  sperm,  904  whale,  26,522  bone. 

Built  at  Eairhaven  1856;  had  a series  of 
reverses  in  i860 — was  tired  by  the  crew, 
struck  on  a sunken  rock,  and  run  imo 
the  Jeannette;  condemned  I860;  sent 
home  1,512  whale,  15,6i>0  pounds  bone. 

Sent  borne  195  whale,  18,853  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  Boston  1860. 

Sent  home  45  sperm,  2, 353  whale,  14,213  bone. 

Sold  and  withdrawn  1859. 

E.  W.  Kemp  on,  first  mate,  died  at  Lahai- 
na  November,  1857  ; sent  home  80  sperm, 
500  whale,  17,914  bone;  wilhdrawn  I860; 
sold  at  Barcelona  1863. 

Second  mate,  George  W.  Reed,  drowned 
March,  1857;  sent  homo  182  sperm,  1,450 
whale. 

Sent  home  121  sperm  ; sold  to  Providence 
1858. 

Bought  from  Boston  1856;  sent  home  305 
sperm,  537  whale,  22.352  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  York  1662,  for  China  trail©. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

v 

© 

tx 

03 

H 

1S5«. 

New  Bedford , JAm.— Continued. 

3fi0 

Nil  s^n  - 

201 

Swallow 

Ship . - - 

43! 

Thos.  Diokason 

...  do 

454 

Thomas  Pope 

32. 

Valparaiso 

Bark . . . 

40. 

Wave 

...  do 

191 

William  A El.za 

Ship 

321 

William  Ilotch 

. _ . do 

291 

William  Wirt 

...do  ... 

381 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Brunswick 

Slrp  . . . 

295 

Charles  & Edward 

. . . do  ... 

i r»i 

Matilda  Sears 

Bark . . . 

301. 

Nyo 

..do  .... 

211 

Westport  Point,  Mass. 

Aurora 

Bark... 

35' 

D.  Franklin 

do 

171 

Kate  Cory 

Schoonei 

13( 

Solon 

Bark . . . 

12 

United  States 

...  do  ... 

211 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schooner 

120 

A ltamaha 

...do  ... 

1 1! 

James 

...  do 

81 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Ocean  

Bark... 

1G5 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Alfred 

Schoonei 

180 

Amazon 

Bark . . . 

318 

Arctic 

Ship 

431 

E.  L.  B.  Jenney 

Bark 

380 

Iowa  

. . do 

an: 

Manhs,  2d 

Ship  ... 

301 

Samuel  Kobertson 

. . do 

421 

Sharon  

i 

354 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Samuel  H.  Cromwell. 
Joseph  K.  Green 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing  

Abraham  11.  Howland  . 

Herman  N.  Stewart. . 
Henry  I).  I'laskett... 
Robert P.  Reynard. . . 

\ 

William  O.  Blackler  .. 

Alexander  Gibbs 

William  Phillips  & Son 

S.  R.  Tilton 

William  Hathaway,  jr. 

Leonard  W.  Hill 

Thomas  Knowdes  A Co. 

Charles  A.  Crocker. . . 

H.  Taber  A Co 

William  M.  Ellison 

E.  W.  Howland 

Abraham  Osborn,  jr. . 

E.  Max  field 

Henrv  P.  Butler 

William  H.  Salter 

pH,lo<r  S.  Wm<f  .. 

Tucker  A Cummings  . . 

William  Potter,  2d 

do 

Fred.  S.  Howland 

Tucker  A Cummings  . . 

Joseph  Marshall 

David  S.  Russell 

George  L.  Manchester 
William  Childs 

Andrew  Hicks 

Job  Davis 

Alex.  II.  Cory 

Henry  Smith 

W arreu  Wood  ward . . . 

A.  Hicks 

Jared  Blankenship. . . 

Peleg  Blankenship 

Stephen  C.  Luce 

Benjamin  B.  Handy. .. 

B.  li.  Handy 

Henrv  G.  Smith 

W.  F.  Lapham 

Lucius  L.  Butler 

I.  F.  Terry 

Robert  Eldridge 

Nathan  Church 

Charles  A.  Evans  . . . 

Edmund  Allen 

Gibbs  A Jenney 

Charles  C.  Mooers 

Timothy  C.  Spaulding 
Daniel  &.  Babcock 

Jenney  A Tripp 

William  G.  Blackler  . . . 
I.  F.  Terry 

Lillibiidgo  B.  King  . .. 

Gibbs  A Jenney 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

<j5 

O 

& 

r~~* 

ci 

J 

* 

libh. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

July  21 

Apr.  13, 1860 

1,514 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  10 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  9 

Dec.  22,1860 

600 

800 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  2 

June  18, 1860 

28 

376 

4,  700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

J uue 10 

June  10,  1859 

1,  439 

199 

do 

Sept.  16 

Apr.  30, 1861 

1,  202 

110 

do 

Aug.  15 

Juno  30, 1860 

177 

10 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  22 

Atl.  and  Indian 

July  8 

May  20,  i860 

120 

588 

4,  000 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  12 

Apr.  12, 1860 

1C 

1,787 

4,  800 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Oct.  9 

Sept.  19,  1859 

677 

589 

Atlantic 

Oct.  21 

May  15, 1858 

140 

20 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  17 

Aug.  9,  I860 

1,051 

197 

Atlantic 

May  19 

Aug.  22,  1858 

12 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  10 

July  12,1861 

1,  505 

Atlantic 

Nov.  11 

A ug.  1 1859 

95 

275 

do 

May  20 

May  13,1857 

149 

36 

...  do 

June  16 

June  20, 1858 

140 

100 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

J une  23 

Atlantic 

May  13 

Sept.  14, 1856 

100 

32 

do 

May  22 

Aug.  31.  1858 

193 

150 

do 

May  20 

Aug.  31,  1856 

193 

Atlantic 

June  26 

July  20, 1857 

Hlean 

Desolat’n  Island 

Aug.  16 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  15 

June  7,1860 

10 

1,  522 

7,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  23 

do 

Nov.  11 

...  do 

Oct.  19 

A ug.  25,  1859 

342 

647 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  20 

Apr.  1,  1860 

1,  001 

189 

DesoLtt’n  Island 

A ug.  23 

Oct.  17,  1858 

3,  399 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

N ov.  26 

Aug.  16, 1861 

1,616 

Remarks. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856. 

Lost  at  Esmeraldas,  S.  A.,  Jane  20,  1857; 
saved  250  sperm  ; the  sixth  vessel  lost  by 
A.  H.  Howland  in  8 years. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1856. 

Sent  home  1 801  whale,  23,531  pounds  bone. 

Built  1856  at  Mattapoisett;  sent  home  437 
sperm,  30  whale. 

Sent  home  200  sperm  ; one  of  “ stone-floet” 
No.  2 ; sunk  1862. 

Sailed  July  29  ; returned  August  10,  with 
a defective  mainmast. 

Built  in  1805  at  New  Bedford;  sent  homo 
270  sperm  ; lost  on  Fortnna  Island  Au- 
gust 19,  1859  ; oil  (450  sperm)  saved. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1856 ; sent  home 
129  sperm,  44  whale,  4,298  pounds  bone; 
withdraw*  1864 ; after  went  whaling 
from  Honolulu  ; lost  in  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  511. whale,  13,466  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  York  1862. 


Built  185  at  Dartmouth ; sent  home  100 
sperm,  175  whale,  2,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  400  sperm  ; Captain  Howland 
came  home  sick  1857. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1856. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1861. 

Built  at  Westport  1856. 

Sent  home  27  sperm. 

Wrecked  and  abandoned  at  sea  May  1, 1860, 
with  550  sperm  on  board  ; had  sent  home 
175  sperm. 


Sent  home  99  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1856;  took,  in 
all,  220  sperm,  worth  $10,000. 


Bought  from  Boston  1856  ; formerly  of  New 
Bedford  ; lost  on  Hurd’s  Island  December 
29, 1856  ; tender  to  Sam.  Robertson. 

Altered  irom  a ship  1.856;  sent  home  276 
sperm,  10,685  pounds  hone;  one  of  the 
“ stone-fleet,  ” sunk  off  Charleston  1861. 

Captain  Evans  was  drowned  off  New  Zea- 
land 1857 ; his  successor, Beckman, 

came  homo  1858;  sent  home  2,128  whale, 
28,568  pounds  hone;  withdrawn  1861;  sold 
to  New  York  ; lost  in  Arctic  1876. 

Altered  from  a ship  1856;  sent  home  900 
sperm;  condemned  at  Sydney  January, 
1802;  sold  oil  (1,100  sperm)  there. 

Sold  to  New  York  1859. 

Sold  1860. 

John  Faustin,  third  mate,  and  three  men 
drowned  while  chasing  whales  Septem- 
ber, 1857 ; first  ship  from  New  Bedford 
district  to  Hurd’s  Island ; elephant-oil  ■ 
withdrawn  for  freighting  1859;  con- 
demned at  Pernambuco  June,  1863. 

Sold  to  Boston  1861 ; sent  home  591  whale, 
21,504  pounds  hone;  finally  condemned 
at  Sydney  January  18,  1863. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1 S56. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  -Continued. 
South  Seamau 


Tahniaroo 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Amelia 


Elvira , 

Mary  Ann 

March  

Palmyra 

E L.  Barstow 
Sun 


Nantucket,  Mass. 

Hero 

Homer 

Hamilton 

Islander 

Lexington 


Mary 

Massachusetts 

Phoenix 


Sea  Ranger 


Watchman 


Wm.  P.  Dolliver 


Edrjartown,  Mass. 

Champion 

Delaware 

Ellen. 

Louisa  Sears 


Mary 

Richard  Mitehell 


Rose  Pool 

Vineyard 

Washington 

Holmes's  Mole,  Mass. 
Helen  Augusta 

Falmouth,  Mass. 
Hobomok 


Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Ship ... 

407 

Thomas  A.  Norton  .. 

E.  Allen 

Ship 

371 

.Jas.  B.  Robinson 

Fish  & Robinson  

Brig.... 

1‘27 

Charles  W.  Kempton 

L.  Meigs  & Co 

...  (1  o 

131 

Stephen  Merrihew 

do 

Bark 

214 

Joseph  R.  Taber 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Brig 

80 

Henry  Lewis 

do 

Schooner 

100 

Benjamin  Smith 

L.  Meigs 

Bark 

203 

Devoll 

R.  L.  Barstow 

184 

Ephraim  Poole 

do 

Ship  ... 

313 

William  Holway 

G.  & M.  Starbuck  <fc  Co 

Brig  ... 

140 

James  L.  Fisher 

E.  G.  Kelley 

Sell  non  m 

David  Patterson  .... 

341 

Charles  E.  Starbuck 

Matthew  Crosby 

Ship  . . . 

300 

James  Fisher 

Edward  W.  Perry. ...... 

. (lo 

3f'(i 

John  C.  Brock  . . 

do 

. . . do  . . . 

300 

Thomas  Chatlield. 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Bark... 

323 

J.  Hinckley 

Gardner  Sc  McLeave 

. . do  . . 

370 

Henry  W.  Davis 

Samuel  C.  Wyer 

Schoonei 

140 

Charles  W.  Hussey  . . . 

J.  B.  Macy 

( James  McGuire 

) 

(In 

86 

< . . do 

> do 

1 James  Russell 

i 

400 

Coffin  . 

Beniamin  Worth  

Sclioone’ 

132 

James  McGuire 

Henry  Pease 

9?*' 

Slocum  . 

Henry  Colt.. 

do 

]H() 

Edward  May  hew 

Abraham  Osborn 

Tonka  . . 

....  do 

3^(1 

IT ii x ford 

Henry  Colt 

T»nrlr 

285 

A Ipt  P.  Fishp.r 

Joseph  Holley 

381 

Beniamin  Worth 

Schoonei 

140 

Biankenship  ... 

John  A.  Baylh  s 

T»ftrl^ 

270 

Thomas  Bradley 

414 

Oliver  C.  Swift 
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galling  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Wbaleboue. 

Uhls. 

Uhls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  26 









North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  5 

Feb.  21,  I860 

45 

1,290 

2,  600 

A t,1  antic  

Dec.  19 

June  19, 1858 

100 

87 

•July  24 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  24, 1858 

676 

103 

Atlantic 

Nov.  13 

Sept.  7,1857 

142 

6 

do 

J une  24 

Nov.  9, 1857 

193 



do 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  30, 1858 

704 

115 

....do 

Apr.  20 

OctT  18, 1857 

375 

229 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  11 

July  11,  I860 

1,150 

250 

Atlantic 

Nov.  20 

Sept.  9,  1857 

71 

54 

. ...  do  

July  21 

Aug.  — , 1856 

40 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  19 

June  9, 1861 

800 

do 

Sept.  19 

do 

Sept.  9 

Apr.  29,  1861 

1, 170 

do  

Sept.  28 

Oct.  14, 1860 

1,540 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  19 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Sept.  16 

Oct.  14,1860 

1,713 

51 

Atlantic 

Sept.  23 

Aug.  26, 1858 

44 

386 

1,  350 

( 

Juno  24 

Aug.  15, 1856 

55 

) 

....do < 

A ug.  20 

Aug.  25, 1856 

Clean 

\ 

Oct.  30 

Oct.  20,  1857 

21 

66 

North  Pacific. 

Oct.  5 

Mar.  21,  I860 

170 

1,  140 

2,  000 

Atlantic 

Nov.  7 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  14 

Nov.  25, 1859 

425 

515 

Atl.  and  Indian 

Oct.  30 

Aug.  17, 1858 

411 

302 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  6 

Apr.  3,  I860 

23 

1,  089 

4,  600 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Nov.  19 

May  9, 1860 

501 

2,  175 

1,900 

Ind.  and  Pac  . . . 

July  21 

July  20, 1860 

222 

808 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  6 

May  23,  1859 

119 

1,  496 

9,  500 

Atlantic 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  9, 1857 

90 

64 



Atlantic 

Juno  19 

Dec.  6. 1858 

71 

910 

1,  200 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  21 

Mar.  21, 1860 

3C 

1,  572 

10,  500 

Remarks. 


Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856 ; sent  home  70 
sperm,  3.560  whale,  and  *21  027  pounds 
bone;  lost  on  French  Frfgate  Shoal 
March  13,  1859. 

Took,  in  all,  275  sperm,  2,300  wliale,  17,700 
pounds  bone  ; sold  to  New  Bedford  I860; 
the  Tahmaroo  was  afterward  sold  at 
Fayal,  1861. 

Bought  from  Sandwich  1856  ; firedintoaud 
boarded  by  English  steamer  Lex  on  tb6 
coast  of  Africa,  1857. 

Bought  from  Boston  1856;  condemned  at 
Saint  Thomas  April  21,  1859. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1856  ; sent  home 
27  sperm. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1856 ; sent  home 
60  sperm. 

Sent  home  157  sperm. 


Built  at  Fairliaven  1856. 

Sent  home  82  sperm,  628  whale.  12,385 bone ; 
lost  on  Strong’s  Island  1859  ; saved  100 
barrels  sperm. 

Sold  to  New  York  and  fitted  for  California. 

Sent  home  43,000  pounds  bone  ; sold  to  San 
Francisco  1861. 

Captain  Hinckley  came  home  sick ; sent 
home  150  sperm.  1,075  whale ; lost  on  El- 
bow Island,  Ochotsk  Sea. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1856 ; sold  to  Provi- 
dence ; afterward  bought  for  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Obtained  4 barrels  of  ambergris,  which  sold 
for  $10,000. 

Added  1856. 


Bought  from  Provincetown  1856 ; lost  in  a 
white  8q>  all. 

Sent  home  121  sperm. 

Bought  from  Plymouth  1856;  built  1847  a 
brig;  Captain  Mayhew  died  at  Saint 
Helena  April  25.  1857. 

Sent  homo  254  speim,  427  whale,  21, 199  bono. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1856  ; sent  homo 
4,700  pounds  bom  ; sold  to  New  Bedford 
for  merchant  service  1861 ; sold  to  Brem- 
en 1863. 

Bought  from  Boston  1856;  sent  home  102 
sperm,  100  whale,  4,528  boue. 

Sent  home  165  speim,  19,500  bone. 


Sent  home  27  sperm. 


Sent  home 74  sperm,  491  whale,  17  859  bone; 
sold  to  New  Bedford  I860;  sold  to  New 
York  for  merchant  service  1863;  renamed 
Live  Oak. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


IS5  0. 

JProvincetoivn,  Mass. 


Acorn 

Alleghany 

Alexander 

Antarctic 

Chanticleer  ... 

E.  Nickerson.. 

Eschol 

F.  Bunchinia.. 

John  Adams  .. 
J.  H.  Dur-all. .. 
Montezuma  ... 
M.  King 


Olive  Clark . . 
Parker  Cook 

Richard  

Kienzi 

Union 


Y.  Doane 

Walter  Irvin. 


Orleans,  Mass. 

Lewis  Bruce 

Med  fora 

Wm.  Martin 


Beverly,  Mass. 
Lady  Suffolk 


Fall  River,  Mass. 
B.  Franklin 


Warren,  R.  I. 

Belle 

Benjamin  Rush 


Bowditch 


Brutus 


Covington. 
Hector 


Sea  Shell 
Xanthe  . 


Newport,  R.  I. 
William  Lee 


New  London,  Conn. 


Agate . 


Alert 

Arnaret 

At  antic 

Atlas 

Benj.  Morgan 


Class. 


Bark . . . 
Schooner 
. . do  . 

. . do  . 

. . do  . 
...do  . 
Brig  . 
Bark. 

Schooner 

Bark 

Schooner 

. . . do 


.do 

Bark 

Schooner 

. . . do 

..do  .... 

...do 

. . . do 


Brig  .... 
. . do  . . . 

Schooner 


215 

95 

75 

136 

87 

132 

143 

200 

9!) 

200 

92 

86 

95 
130 

92 

lOr 

97 

96 
135 


Bark . . . 


Bark 


Bark . . . 
Ship  ... 


.do 


.do 


Bark... 
, . .do  ... 


do  ... 
.do  ... 


Bark . . . 


Brig.... 


Bark 

Brig .... 
Schooner 

..do 

Ship  ... 


o 

-L 

CB 

a 

a 

o 

H 


135 

108 

134 


216 


104 


28( 

385 


396 


476 


351 

225 

331 

325 


311 


is: 


39f 

91 

130 

81 

407 


Captain. 


Puffer. 


— Cook  

— Costa 

— Young 

— Freeman 

— Nickerson.. 

— Tuck 

--  Burch 

— Doyle 

— Young  

— Chapman  . . 


Martyne 
Cook 


Katon . 


Cook  ... 
Holmes 


Snow . . 
Martin 


Robertson. 


Brown  . 

Smith  .. 
Wyatt  . 

Martin 


Honry. 


Newman 

Johnson.. 


Ware 


Charles  Barton. 


W.  L.  Slocum 


Allen 


Church 
Qnaile.. 
Br..wn  . 
btarr. .. 
Sisson.. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Nickerson  & Tuck 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Johnson  &.  Cook 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Samuel  Cook 

Samuel  Soper 

Hannum  & Co 

Nickerson  & Tuck 

^ John  Adams | 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

T.  & S.  Hilliard 5 

Johnson  & Cook 


S.  Soper 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Phidp  Cook 

J.  E.  &.  G.  Bowley 

Jonathan  N ckerson 

H.  &S.  Cook  & Co.. 
S.  Soper 


Heruan  Smith. 
do 


.do 


F.  W.  Choate. 


S.  P.  Child 
do  ... 


R.  B.  Johnson. 


.do 


Charles  T.  Child. 
R.  B.  Johnson 


.do 

.do 


Josiah  S.  Munroe. 


C.  A.  Williams  &Co... 


E.  V.  Stoddard  . . . 
Perkins  & Smith. 

do 

do 

do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atl.  and  Ind 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic 

At«antic 

North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


do 

do 


Date — 


be 

a 


n 

EG 

O 


July  25 


June  10 
Sept.  12 
May  12 
Aug.  18 
Apr.  28 
Dee.  26 
Apr.  23 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  27 


t-i 

cl 

<t-l 

O 


North  Atlantic, 
Atlantic 

N.  Atlantic ..  | 

Atlantic 


Nov.  12 
Apr.  28 

June  6 
May  28 


May  12 
Apr.  28 
May  20 
Dec.  27 
Nov.  17 


-June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 


12, 1859 

26. 1856 
26,  1856 

3,  1857 
26,  1856 

4. 1857 
1,  1857 

30,  1858 
3,  1856 
— , 1858 
28,  1860 

5. 1857 

28. 1856 
16,  1857 


May  23, 1857 
Oct.  6, 1857 
Oct.  9, 1856 
Apr.  17,  1857 
Dec.  28, 1856 
Sept.  6,1856 
Aug.  22, 1857 
Jan.  — , 1858 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

p 

© 

Q. 

m 


Bbls. 

595 


10 

210 


65 

130 

95 

164 

00 

504 

7 

51 


300 


101 


131 

100 


o 

© 

a 

pi 


Bbls. 

"*220 

131 

"264 

20u 


© 

p 

o 

© 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


125 


683 

150 

430 

105 

60 

90 

52 

60 


120 

50 


1,800 

“600 


4,  300 


Added  1856. 


Sent  home  54  sperm. 

Bought  from  Newburyport  1855. 
Sent  home  800  pounds  bone. 


Bought  from  Boston,  1856. 


Sailed  again  in  1856,  or  early  in  1857 ; arrived 
May  24,  1858,  25  sperm,  200  whale. 


Sent  home  45  sperm. 
| Added  1856. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

North  Atlantic. 


North  Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean .. 
North  Pacific . . 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific . . 


do 

Ind.  and  Pac 

Pacific  Ocean . 
Ind.  and  Pac. . 


Pacific  Ocean .. 


Arctic  Ocean  .. 


Desolat’n  Island  July  23 


Davi i’s  Strait.. 


J nne  26 
Aug.  18 
Jan.  30 
Dec.  26 


May  30 
Nov.  28 


May  21 
Oct.  28 


Nov.  18 
Sept,  15 


Aug.  16 
June  27 

Oct.  23 
Aug.  14 


Sept.  17 


Apr.  6 


May  21 


Desolat’n  Island  July  19 


— do  

Nortn  Pacific. 


July  31 
Oct.  23 


May  23, 1857 
Sept.  7, 1857 
Sept.  28, 1856 
Aug.  24, 185d 


Oct.  19,1857 
June  19, 1858 
May  8, 1859 


58 

28 

55 

285 

19£ 

225 

9( 

346 

30 

151 

134 

975 

Apr.  4,1860 

1,020 

13,  000 

May  8,1860 
May  28, 1859 

Oct.  4, 1860 
Jan.  11, 1860 

"420 

640 

* 

9,  000 

848 

1,019 

May  17, 1860 

510 

425 

May  31, 1858 
1857 

3,615 

190 

500 
2, 200 

Jan.  12,  1857 

2 

May  8,1860 

54 

904 

800 

2, 100 

800 


Sent  home  72  sperm. 


Bought  from  Beverly  1856. 


Sold  to  New  York  1859. 

Sent  homo  6 sperm,  1,014  whale.  12.34 1 hone; 
w nt  into  guano  trade ; sold  to  Honolulu 
1860. 

Sent  home  32  sperm,  2,523  whale,  20,602 
hone;  went  into  guano  trade;  sold  to 
Honolulu  1860. 

Sent  home  22  sperm.  3,639  whale,  50,436 
bono ; sold  to  New  York  1860 ; thence  to 
New  Bedford  same  year. 

Sant  home  38  sperm,  463  whale,  6,687  bone. 

Sold  to  Boston  1859 ; was  built  at  War- 
ren 1842. 

Withdrawn  for  China  trade  1862. 

Built  at  Warren  1856;  sold  to  New  York 
1860. 


Withdrawn  I860;  one  of  "stone  fleet,” 
No.  2(;  sunk  1862. 

Added  1856;  sent  home  1,443  whale,  24,000 
hone,  13,000  pounds  walrus  teeth ; sold  at 
Honolulu  I860;  broken  up  1861. 


Added  1856. 

Lost  at  Desolation  Island  1858. 

Sent  home  30  sperm,  1,450  whale,  17.703 
hone;  withdrawn,  I860;  sold  to  New 
York  1861;  used  for  United  States  store- 
ship  ; broken  up  1866. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

tt 

f3 

c 

H 

Captain. 

Alanaging  owner  or 
ageut. 

New  London,  Conn.—  Continued. 

Ship  ... 

30 

Rose 

Perkins  Sr.  Smith 

. . . do  ... 

311 

Watrous 

Williams  &.  Barns  . 

do  . . 

505 

Rogers  . 

Perkins  & Smith 

Hark  _ 

34-1 

Ward  . 

Ship 

430 

Jeffrey  

Benjamin  Brown’s  Sens 

. do 

300 

May  . 

Thomas  Fitch  2d 

R R Sawvftr 

Sohoono.t 

12G 

Tv  im  ball 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Hark 

303 

Rnddington 

Perkins  & Smith 

llaunibal  ....... 

Ship  . . 

441 

C.  B.  Chappell  

B.  Brown’s  Sons 

Indian  Chief 

. do  

401 

Huntley  . 

George  Huutley 

Tri.s  

Bark 

245 

Belles  

Frink  Sc  Prentiss 

Taiiac  Hicks  

Ship  . . 

405 

Norie 

• 

Lawrence  & Co 

John  it  Elizabeth 

. . do  . . 

290 

Eldridge 

Williams  & Haven 

John  R Smith 

Snhnnnm- 

1 19 

A uderson 

R.  H.  Chappell 

Jill  ms  ( !osiir 

S 1 1 i p 

347 

Bart  let.t 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

North  W ftftti _ 

301 

Ropers  ... 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d 

Pacific  

Schooner 

101 

TV  h rd 

Lawrence  & Co 

Pearl  

Bark 

195 

J ell  rey  .... 

Williams  &.  Haven 

Peruvian  . 

('had  wick 

E.  V.  Stoddard  . . 

‘Sri 

ft  ark 

191 

Middleton 

Thomas  Fitch,  2d  

Ripple  

do  . 

234 

Mery  an 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

fiea  Witch 

109 

Beer!  

W.  A.  Reed 

Silver  Cloud  

140 

Fisher 

R.  II.  Chappell 

Tonedos  

Hark 

245 

Tv  ini'  

Lawrence  & Co 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Cincinnati  

Ship 

Williams 

Stanton  & Pendleton  — 

Newbu  ryport 

341 

('randa.ll  . 

J.  E.  Smith  Sc  Co 

Tybeo 

299 

Krooman  

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Oregon  

224 

CftftO  . . 

Wells  & Carpenter 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Coriolanus 

20P 

Nflph  . 

Charles  Mallory 

Lea  ruler 

213 

ChoMtnr 

....  do  

Shepherdess 

274 

WiLiroiis 

Randall,  Smith  Sc  A»hbey 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  

285 

White 

John  Budd 

Alan  Gardner 

3K, 

W.  Sc  H.  G.  Cooper 

is  i m roil 

280 

do \ 

( ) 1(1  Fellow 

do 

230 

Thomas  Brown 

Parana 

200 

....  do 

Susan  

1>I  • * 

13  j 

J.  E.  Sc  E.  Smith 

S.  6.  Lcmiicd  ................ ........ 

...  do 

110 

Taber 

U.  Sc  S.  French 

Timor 

Ship 

280 

White  

lluntting  Cooper - - 

W.  F.  Safford 

Brig  .... 

174 

Royoe 

T.  Brown 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

. 

<D 

a 

ground. 

o 

o 

'2 

s 

jj 

rt 

CO 

a 

f- 

o; 

2 

c& 

A 

o 

o 

Ch 

m 

% 

p 

mis. 

Dbls. 

’ Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  6 

May  5,1859 

264 

1,  240 

2,  400 

do 

Oct.  8 

Aug.  7, 1859 

35 

6,  000 

Desolat’nlsland 
Atlantic  &Ind 

do 

J uly  9 
July  10 

July  26 

Apr.  10, 1858 

3,  482 

436 

May  7, 1859 

45 

1,  800 

700 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  16 

May  27, 1860 

106 

215 

3,  400 

Dosnlat’nlsland 

Aug.  13 

Apr.  10, 1858 

512 

Davis’s  Strait. 

May  21 

Sept.  17,  1857 

416 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
S_  A . &.  Indian 

Nov.  6 
Sept.  29 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  23, 1859 

1,880 

24,  600 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

May  5,1859 

535 

665 

5,  500 

Desolat’nlsland 

July  19 

June  2,1858 

4,  275 

600 

North  Pacific . 

July  24 

July  14 
Oct.  11 

Atlantic 

Aug.  17, 1857 
May  28, 1859 

8 

S.  A.  & Ind 

South  Atlantic 

311 

1,598 

5,  COO 

Aug.  21 
Oct.  4 

S.  A.  & Indian. . 

Desola’n  Island 

July  12 

May  12,1858 

991 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Mav  27 

Doc.  7, 1858 

2 

499 

S.  A.  & Indian. . 

June  4 

June  28, 1857 

184 

186 

650 

do 

June  25 

South  Atlantic 

Mav  13 

Juno  14, 1857 

332 

240 

1,550 

North  Atlantic 

) Apr  10 
cNov.  4 
Oct.  26 

Sept.  30, 1856 
July  19, 1857 

50 

130 

600 

do 

S.  Shetlands  . . . 

Aug.  7 

May  12,  I860 

22 

706 

7,  000 

Ocbotsk 

Oct.  21 

Mar.  26, 1860 
Apr.  25, 1859 
June  12, 1860 

600 

7,  000 
17,  090 

8,  COO 

do 

Ang.  22 

115 

2, 105 
628 

do 

Oct.  20 

72 

Atlantic 

Sept.  4 

May  7, 1859 

257 

591 

250 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Nov.  5 

May  28, 1859 

244 

1,350 

1,  700 

Atlantic  & Ind. 

May  20 

June  29,  1857 

916 

6,  000 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  3 

May  9, 1860 

250 

630 

4,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  25 

May  31, 1858 

143 

960 

5,  700 

Atlantic  & Ind 

July  17 

May  31,1859 

510 

51 

S.  A.  & Indian 

June  9 

Sept.  17, 1858 

316 

162 

1,000 

South  Atlantic 

Aug.  13 

July  6,1858 

253 

211 

600 

Straits  of  Lutka 

Juue  9 

Sept.  8, 1857 

450 

4,  900 

Falk.  Islands  .. 

July  28 
June  24 

Juno  1,  1857 

375 

Sts.  of  Belleisle. 

Apr.  8,1858 

30 

100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  13 

May  4, 1859 

400 

4,  00C 

Spitzbergen  . . . 

May  5 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  11,500  bone;  sold  to  Boston  1859. 

Withdrawn  for  South  American  trade  1859. 

Sent  borne  57  sperm,  523  whale,  5 000  bone; 
lost  in  Shanta  Bay  August  10, 1858. 

Sent  home  21,280  bone;  sold  to  Boston  I860. 

Added  1856;  sent  homo  70  sperm,  830  whale, 
9,084  bone;  withdrawn  and  sold  I860; 
wrecked  at  Bliss’s  Island  January,  1862. 

Bought  from  Boston  1856. 

Sent  home  356  whale,  6,500  bone. 

Stove  by  ice  and  lost  in  Arctic  August  25, 
1857 ; third  mate  and  boat’s  crew  lost. 

Sent  home  23  sperm,  1,076  bone;  sold  to 
Boston  1859. 

Withdrawn  and  sold  for  merchant-service 
1862. 

Sent  homo  38  sperm,  1,770  whale,  12,000 
bone;  condemned  and  broken  up  at 
Honolulu  November,  1858. 

Sold  and  broken  up  1859. 

Lost  at  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  December  29, 
1856;  saved  30  sperm,  12  whale. 

Formerly  the  Bengal;  rebuilt  and  renamed 
1856;  sold  at  Mauritius  April  6, 1863;  sent 
home  4 000  bone. 

Added  1856. 


Added  1856;  sent  home  72  sperm ; missing; 
supposed  to  be  lost  with  all  on  board. 

| Added  1856;  withdrawn  1857. 

Added  1856;  wrecked  at  sea  September  25, 
1862. 

Sent  homo  16  sperm,  986  whale,  21,406  bone; 
one  of  “stone  fleet,”  No.  1. 


Sent  home  1,140  whale,  11,880  bone;  sold  to 
New  York  1860. 

Sent  home  4,800  bone;  sold  to  Boston  I860; 

one  of  ‘•stone  fleet,”  No. 2. 

Sent  borne  40  sperm,  1,653  whale,  21,252 
bone;  sold  to  New  York  1860. 


Sold  toFairhaven  for  West  India  tradol859. 


Sent  home  13  sperm. 

Sent'  home  227  sperm,  400  whale ; sold  to 
Boston  1860. 

Sent  home  100  sperm. 

Sent  homo  320  sperm. 


Sent  home  380  sperm. 

Bought  from  Harwich  1856. 

Added  1856;  chartered  by  United  States 
Government  for  light-house  service  1357. 
Sent  home  142  sperm,  628  whale,  8,022  bone; 

one  of  “stone  fleet,”  No.  1. 

Added  1856;  withdrawn  1860. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S5G. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

• 

Phnrlos  Par  roll 

Ship  ... 

376 

Hunting 

AToore  Sz.  Fnlger 

Pyrmsuro  

Schooner 

94 

Edwards 

AVood  & Co 

"Fm  trip,  

... do  

75 

Claxton  

G.  B.  Post  & Co 

"Rmolino  

. . do 

75 

Moore 

Blanchard  Sz.  Conner 

Brin 

114 

Poole 

G.  B.  Post  & Co 

TTonry  

Schooner 

Reynolds  . 

,T.  W.  frrowlpy 

Leverett  

Brig  ... 

147 

Brooks . . 

W’.  R.  Roberts 

Flowor  

Ship  

350 

Pardnor . 

"Rohftrt  R.  Swain  & Co 

S.  ATcFn.rki.nd  

Brin  .... 

14-2 

Osborne 

J.  G.  Wallace 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Splendid ..... 

Ship  .... 

473 

Pierson 

1S57. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abraham  Barker 

Ship  . . . 

400 

George  W.  Slocum  .... 

Abraham  Barker 

Alto  

Bark 

236 

Thomas  H.  Lawrence. 

Richmond  & Pierce 

America 

Ship 

418 

Charles  R.  Bryant 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &jCo 

Cachelot 

Rark 

230 

William  H.  Perry 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d 

Canton  Packet  

Ship 

274 

Charles  E.  Allen 

I.  H.  Bartlett  <fc  Sons 

Chandler  Price 

441 

Crayton  P.  Holcomb  . . 

William  G.  E.  Pope  

Clarice ! 

Rark 

237 

Frederick  W.  Brown.. 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Congress 

339 

namblin 

do 

Cortes 

do 

382 

E.  F.  Lakeman 

Geo.  & Matt.  Howland.. 

Cornelia 

219 

L.  K’ollook  Son 

Cossack 

256 

.Tnhn  C.  Haskins 

Charles  Hitch  & Son ... 

Eliza  F.  Mason 

Ship 

582 

Richard  P.  Smith 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  Sc  Co. . . 

Eliza  Adams 

do 

403 

Reuben  T.  Thomas... 

E.  C.  Jones 

Emerald  

Rn.rk 

350 

Abraham  AV.  TV4rco. _ 

Henry  F.  Thomas 

Emily 

333 

Proshnry  "NT.  Tmflo 

Charles  A) my 

Endeavour  

252 

Richard  Wilson 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d 

Euphrates 

Ship  ... 

365 

William  n.  Heath. 

Edward  W.  Howland  . .. 

Fabius 

do 

4 12 

pporjrpi  A.  Smith  

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Franklin 

do 

333 

•Tnsi  a h Ri  oh ni  on d 

William  P.  Howland 

Franklin,  2d 

219 

John  S n owl  and 

William  Wilcox 

Gazelle 

Ship 

340 

Michael  Baker,  3d 

T.  & A.  It.  Nye 

George  Howland 

374 

G P Pomeroy 

G.  & M.  Howland 

George 

Hark  . . 

280 

•Jospph  T).  Silva 

Gideon  Allen  & Son. . . . 

George  and  Susan 

Ship  .... 

356 

Robert  .Tones 

G.  Sc  M.  Howland 

Gideon  Howland 

..  .do 

379 

James  M.  Williams  .. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  &.  Co 

Gypsy 

Rork 

360 

.do  

Helen  Snow 

299 

Ebenczer  F.  Nye 

Cook  Sc  Snow 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date. 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

S 

P. 

rr. 

Whale-oil. 

C 

a 

c 

’oj 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific . . 

Jan.  8 

Nov.  8,1856 

751 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  24 

Nov.  13, 1856 

351 

do  

Aug.  30 

Apr.  27;  1857 

451 

_ do 

Jan.  4 

. .do 

May  26 

May  2, 1857 

425 

do 

Aug.  9 

do  

July  28 

do 

May  28 

Sept.  15, 1857 

250 

...... 

..... 

do 

June  26 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  15 

Apr.  27, 1860 

1,  049 

21,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  17 

Mar.  24, 1861 

219 

1,  792 

7, 100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  29 

May  2,1862 

492 

3 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  14 

May  2, 1861 

1,  324 

13, 200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  2 

do 

J une  9 

May  19, 1861 

1,  934 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  29 

May  20,  1862 

2 

i,  835 

3,  850 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  10 

May  23, 1862 

386 

17 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Jan . 1 

May  31, 1859 

479 

1,919 

12,  000 

do  

July  3 

do 

July  12 

An  o’.  26, 1860 

636 

27 

Ind.  & Pacific. . 

Aug.  20 

Mar  28,  1861 

79 

477 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  14, 1861 

1,  710 

8,  900 

do 

Sept.  30 

May  8, 1861 

70 

1 976 

Ind.  Si  Pacific. . 

July  15 

Aug.  31, 1861 

67 

2,  550 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  17 

May  8, 1861 

814 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  14 

May  6,  1860 

953 

9,  000 

do 

Oct,  15 

Apr.  6, 1861 

1,  707 

13,  500 

do 

Aug.  4 

Apr.  18,1862 

167 

2,  304 

12,  050 

Ind.  & Pacific. . 

Aug.  18 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Sept.  29 

do 

Autr.  18 

June  9, 1862 

1,358 

5 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  14 

July  11,1861 

2,  226 

do 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  29, 1861 

375 

401 

do 

Sopf.  7 

Apr.  29, 1861 

376 

2,  070 

....do 

Aug.  11 

Apr.  8, 1861 

110 

hoie 

2,  500 

do 

July  2 

J une  28, 1861 

65 

759 

1,  400 

do 

Oct.  20 

June  13, 1861 

386 

815 

Remarks. 


Condemned  1857. 


No  report. 

Sailed  in  1857  and  was  lost  in  Magdalena 
Bay. 

Withdrawn  1857. 


Sent  East  600  whale. 


Sold  to  Boston  1860. 


Sent  home  9,729  hone;  sold  to  New  York 
1862,  for  merchant  service. 

Sent  home  642  sperm,  193  whale,  2,400  bone  ; 
sold  to  Fairhaven  1862. 

Carried  a steam  whaleboat  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  was  not  used ; was  tempora- 
rily in  merchant  service;  one  of  “stone 
fleet,”  No.  2;  sunk  1862;  sent  home  160 
sperm,  284  whale,  19,552  bone. 

Captain  Perry  was  replaced  by  Captain 
Wilson ; sold  at  Valparaiso  May  8, 1861. 

Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Sent  home  70  sperm,  321  whale,  17,677  bone; 
withdrawn  1862. 

Sent  home  300  sperm,  25  whale. 

Sent  home  30  sperm ; burned  at  Cape  Cru- 
sade with  300  barrels  of  oil  by  the  crew, 
March,  1858. 

Sent  home  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  2,452  bone;  one  of  the  “stone 
fleet;”  sunk  off  Charleston,  1861. 

Sent  home  87  sperm,  195  whale,  15,858  bone ; 
withdrawn  1861  for  merchantman ; sold 
at  Hong  Kong  1863. 

Sent  home  1,373  whale,  3 cocoanut,  45,500 
bone. 

Sent  home  144  sperm,  1,349  whale,  33,522 
bone;  sold  to  Honolulu  1862;  name 
changed  to  Kamehameha  III. 

Withdrawn  1861  for  merchant  service. 

Sailed  October  1;  returned  leaking,  4,500 
strokes  in  24  hours;  sent  homo  779  sperm, 
14,354  bone. 

Sent  homo  44  sperm,  423  whale,  15,196 bone. 

Sent  home  115 sperm,  703  whale,  15,602  bone. 

Sent  home  200  sperm,  300  whale,  2,520  bone ; 
lost  at  Strong's  Island  April  12,  1859; 
saved  70  sperm  out  of  700. 

Sent  home  996  sperm ; condemned  and  sold 
at  Valparaiso  February  15, 1861. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1857;  sent  home 
204  sperm. 

Sent  home  58  sperm,  902  whale,  19,216  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857;  sent  home  58 
sperm,  "58  whale,  5,530  bone. 

Sent  home  21,281  bone. 

Sent  home  87  sperm,  1,066  whale,  16,000 
bone;  sold  to  New  York  1862  for  mer- 
chant service. 

Sent  home  437  whale,  7,000  bone. 

Sent  home  370  sperm,  5^8  whale,  15,848 bone. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S57. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 
Heralil 

Hercules 

Hibernia 

Hibernia,  2d 

Hillman 

Hope 


Huntress 


James  Arnold .. 
Java,  2d 

Jireh  Swift 

John  A.  Parker. 

John  Wolls 

Joshua  Bragdon 

Junior 

Kathleen 

Kensington 


Laetitia  . 
Lagrange 


Levi  Starbuck . 
Lewis 

L.  C.  Richmond 


Manuel  Ortez  . 

Majestic 

Marcia 

Margaret  Scott 

Maria  Theresa. 

Mary  & Susan. 

Mary  "Wilder . . 
Metacom 


Midas 


Mil  wood 

Mocteznma.. 

Montreal 

Morning  Star 

Fimrod 

Ohio 


Class. 

6 

zL 

H 

Captain. 

Ship  — 

274 

George  H.  Cash 

Bark 

335 

George  Athearn 

Ship 

327 

William  Booker 

Ship 

551 

Pardon  C.  Edwards  . . . 

383 

Joseph  C.  Little  

295 

Leonard  S.  Gifford 

Bark 

383 

William  Allen 

Ship 

393 

Thomas  Sullivan 

Bark 

292 

George  W.  Raynor 

William  Earl 

342 

Benjamin  Swain 

. .do 

3GG 

E.  H.  W oodbridge 

270 

William  Bates,  jr 

Ship 

378 

Archibald  Mellon 

Bark 

312 

John  Marble 

Ship 

357 

Charles  F.  Stetson 

P.nrlc 

275 

Joseph  Stowell  

280 

Thomas  Golding 

Ship 

370 

William  Jernegan 

308 

George  F.  Neil 

341 

Thomas  B Hathaway. 

Bark 

351 

James  S.  Hazard 

Ship 

297 

Job  Macomber 

315 

Randall  Billings 

Bark 

300 

Oliver  S.  Cleaveland  .. 

Ship 

330 

Henry  J.  Coop  . . : 

409 

Stewart 

213 

A bn er  P.  Barker 

300 

•Tnltn  F Hinds 

Bark . . . 

320 

Joseph  R.  Tn, liman  ... 

254 

Lawrence  Gruninger  . 

Ship 

430 

Joseph  Tinker 

543 

Nathaniel  W.  Sowle  . . 

Bark 

305 

Henry  D.  Norton 

Ship 

340 

Willis  Howes 

383 

John  Barrett 

Managing  owner  <>r 
agent. 


E.  W.  Howland 

Swift  & Perry 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  . . 

Henry  Taber  A Co 

Wilcox  & Richmond  .. 


Cook  & Snow  . 


IT.  Taber  & Co 

William  G.  Blaekler  .. 

Swift  & Allen 

Henry  F.  Thomas 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co  . 

Charles  S.  Randall 

David  R.  Greene  <fc  Co . . . 

J.  & W.R.  Wing 

David  B.  Kempton 


F.  <fc  G.  R.  Taber 
W.  G.  Blaekler. . 


E.  W.  Howland 

Chapman  & Bonney  . . . 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 


Weston  Howland  

S.  Thomas  & Co 

E.  W.  Howland 

Rodney  French 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye. 

C.  Knowles  & Co 

Charles  Almy 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  . .. 


do 


Gid.  Allen  & Son. . 
Simeon  N.  West. .. 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

S.  Thomas  & Co. . . 
William  Gifford. . . 
E.  W.  Howland  . . . 
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

fci 

> 

o 

’o 

© 

a 

o 

rO 

r— < 

a 

© 

© 

CD 

03 

f-t 

<© 

etJ 

A 

a 

& 

O 

O 

W 

£ 

Js 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  15 

June  14, 1861 

1,299 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  1 

June  8, 1861 

186 

1,  486 

12, 70: 

do 

Oct.  10 

May  7, 1862 

74 

2,  802 

North  Pacific . . 

June  18 

May  7, 1861 

2,  300 

. . . .do 

July  7 
Sept.  7 

Sept.  27 

July  25, 1861 

235 

1,279 

2,350 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

• 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept,  13, 1861 

Nov.  4,  1861 
Apr.  12,  1860 

684 

2,  503 
145 

313 

Aug.  18 
Oct.  22 

North  Pacific.. 

1,  446 

17,  000 

do 

July  15 
Dec.  2 

Aug.  15  1861 

61 

532 

1,  407 
23 

3,  200 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Aug.  10, 1862 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  6 

May  10, 1861 

1,017 

1,  900 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  1 

May  8, 1861 
Aug.  20,  1858 

920 

North  Pacific.. 

July  21 

Clean 

S.  A.  and  Ind. .. 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  13, 1860 

968 

430 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  20 

Aug.  27, 1861 

255 

1,  629 

6,  800 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  12 

June  26, 1860 

684 

18 

do 

Aug.  31 
Nov.  3 

North  Pacific.. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  17, 1861 
Apr.  14, 1861 

July  17, 1861 

87) 

2,  75( 

July  21 
Oct.  20 

North  Pacific.. 

1,941 

do 

Oct.  5 
July  25 
Aug.  25 
Sept.  16 

Oct,  13 

June  10, 1860 
May  24, 1861 
May  16, 1861 
July  4, 1861 

May  26, 1861 

110 

1,  403 
195 
1,  686 

11,  938 
1 100 

do 

...  do  

9,  000 

Atl.  and  Ind. . . 

175 

North  Pacific.. 

65 

OO7 

3,  400 

do 

July  15 

May  11, 1860 

39 

1,  862 

1,  400 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 

June  16 
July  16 

July  7 

June  18, 1860 

953 





do 

Apr.  1, 18C0 

124 

353 

4,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  3 

Dec.  14,1861 

600 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  9 

Apr.  11, 1861 

1,  518 

14,  500 

do 

Nov.  11 

May  20, 1862 

83 

2,  928 

17,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 

July  21 
Sept.  18 

June  26, 1862 
July  14, 1861 

465 

30 

i , oiol 



• - » • do  ..... .... 

Nov.  11 

Apr.  8, 1861 

145 

2,  49l' 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  40  sperm;  one  of  the  “stone 
fleet  ,”  sunk  off  Charleston  1861. 

Sent  home  758  whale,  16,995  bone. 

Sent  home  47  sperm,  284  whale,  1,714  bone; 
sold  and  withdrawn. 

Added  1857;  sent  home  56  sperm,  613  whale, 
30,371  pounds  bone  ; withdrawn  1861. 

Sent  home  256  sperm,  272  whale,  15,513  bone. 

Sold  575  gallons  sperm  at  Talcaliuano  and 
115  barrels  sperm  at  Sydney;  sent  home 
101  sperm,  14  whale;  lost  bn  Brampton 
Shoals  October,  1863,  with  750  sperm  and 
200  cocoaunt. 

Sailed  once  and  returned  with  14  of  her 
crew  in  irons  for  mutiny;  sent  home  363 
sperm,  450  whale,  8,300  bone;  sold  to  Bos- 
ton 1862  for  China  trade. 

Sent  home  98  sperm. 

Formerly  ship;  bought  from  Fairhaven 
and  rerigged  1857;  sent  home  42  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857;  sent  home  4C0 
sperm,  1,031  whale.  23,158  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  992  sperm  ; sold  to  Sydney  1862 
for  a whaler. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857;  sent  home  169 
sperm,  618  whale;  10,261  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  233  sperm,  8,116  pounds  bone; 
one  of  the  “stone  fleet;”  sunk  off 
Charleston  1861. 

Sent  home  580  sperm. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1857;  sent  home 
708  sperm,  13  whale  ; condemned  at  Per- 
nambuco July,  1861. 

Sent  liomo313  sperm,  625  whale,  14,900 bone. 

Sent  home 37  sperm,  6,400  pounds  bone;  one 
of  “ stone  fleet  ” No.  1. 

Sent  home  33  sperm,  653  whale,  7,788  pounds 
bone;  one  of  the  "stone  fleet;”  sunk  off 
Charleston  1861. 

Sent  home  460  whale,  13,000  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  York  1861. 

Sent  home  72  sperm,  840  whale,  7,422  bone; 
one  of  “ stone  fleet  ” No.  2 ; sunk  1862. 

Sent  home  252  sperm,  460  whale,  18,123 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  Boston  1862. 

Senthome221  sperm, 739 whale,  4,416pounds 
bone ; condemned  as  a slaver,  and  sold  to 
United  States  for  blockading  fleet  No.  2. 

Sent  home  9,250  pounds  bone;  one  of  the 
“stone  fleet;”  sunk  off  Charleston  1861. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1857;  sent  home  903 
whale,  44,971  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  110  sperm,  199  whale,  12,142 
pounds  bone;  lost  on  Tutuilla,  Naviga- 
tor’s Islands,  Decern bor,  I860;  saved  and 
sold  700  barrels  oil. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857;  Captain  Tall- 
roan  died  at  Ayau  August  5,1859;  sent 
home  106  sperm,  192  whale,  4,333  bone. 

Sent  homo  62  sperm,  3,668  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  York  1862. 

Sent  home  434  whale,  15,154  pounds  bone- 
sold  to  New  York  18f2. 

Sent  home  630  sperm,  1,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  11  sperm,  576  whale,  25,643  bone. 

Sent  homo  75  sperm,  610  whalo,  23,463  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

o 

tJt 

cr 

g 

© 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1857. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Oneida 

Ship 

420 

Frederick  Vincent... 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  . . . 

Orozimbo 

. . do 

588 

Francis  Pease 

D.  R.  Green  &.  Co 

OsP.o.ola  * . 

Bark . . 

158 

W ehh 

Charles  S.  Randall  .. 

Osceola  2d 

...  do 

197 

Joshua  T.  Chadwick. 

J.  W.  R.  Wing 

( )spmy ... 

230 

James  E.  Stanton  . . . 

Swift  & Allen 

Paulina ... - 

do 

271 

John  Steen 

do 

Peri  

. . do  

205 

George  H.  Macomber  . 

Rodney  French 

Pocahontas - 

Ship  .... 

341 

John  S.  Dennis 

Petrel  

. . . do  

350 

William  C.  Fuller 

John  R.  Thornton 

"Richmond  

Bark . . 

180 

Edward  B Hussey  | 

Cook  & Snow 

■Roh’t  Morrison  

. do  . . 

307 

Benjamin  W.  Tilton 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Ttoherf,  Edwards. ... 

Ship  . . . 

356 

Jarvis  Wood 

James  H.  Howland 

"Rnmaiij  2(1 

. _ do  . 

350 

Abraham  Dehart 

Abm.  Barker 

Rousseau 

. do  

300 

Paul  Green  ....... 

G.  & M.  Howland 

San  Francisco ..... 

Bark 

268 

Perry  

William  Phillips  & Son 

Scotland. 

Ship  . 

384 

Joshua  Weeks,  jr 

O.  & E.  W.  Seabury 

Stafford 

Bark 

200 

Charles  B.  Hosmer. 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Statira 

. . do  . . 

340 

Richard  G.  Luce 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Stephan  ia 

Ship 

315 

Matthew  Fisher 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

St.  ( rROrffi _ 

do  . 

408 

.Tosia.h  O.  Pease  

Abm.  Barker 

Superior 

Bark 

275 

Richard  D.  W ood  

James  B.  Wood  & Co. . . 

Swift 

Ship  . 

321 

Francis  S.  Worth 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  . . . 

Thomas  Nye 

. do 

401 

Richard  Holley  

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Triton 

Bark 

300 

John  B.  Dorn  in 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

Tropic  P>ird 

...  do  . . 

320 

Godfrey  King ......... 

William  P.  Howland... 

Uneas 

Ship 

413 

William  H.  Lnoo 

Abm.  H.  Howland 

Washington 

. do  . . 

344 

.Jn.siflli  Purring  ton 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

WTlliam  Badger 

. do  . 

334 

Williaip  Maxfield 

Benjamin  R.  Howard  . . . 

William  C.  Nyo 

. . do  . 

389 

.Tnhn  M.  Soule 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

William  Thompson 

. do  . . 

495 

Pot-nr  "R  f!hilda 

Swift  & Perry 

Young  Hector.' 

...do  .. 

411 

Charles  H.  Hager 

William  P.  liowland  — 

Young  Phenix 

. . do  .... 

377 

William  Shockley 

William  Phillips  & Son. 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

* 

A.  It.  Tucker 

Bark 

218 

Oren  niggins  

Tucker  & Cummings  . .. 

Liverpool 

do 

300 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

Champion 

Tin  rk 

209 

Andrew  nicks 

Gov.  Carver 

180 

John  A.  Beebe 

Henry  W ilcox 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Dato — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lb*. 

Oct.  22 

Dec.  7,  1861 

1,  550 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  30 

Apr.  5, 1860 

425 

3,  900 

Atlantic  . . 

Apr.  15 

do 

June  23 

Nov.  14,  1859 

96 

985 

Pacific  Ocean 

Oct.  10 

July  30, 1862 

396 

do 

Oct.  1 

Atl.  and  Ind. .. 

July  13 

Nov.  20,  1859 

393 

662 

2,500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  31 

May  20, 1862 

1,  409 

91 

Atl.  and  Ind. .. 

Oct.  1 

Mar.  24, 1860 

156 

134 

600 

North  Pacific. . 

Aug.  — 

Apr.  12, 1861 

139 

1,353 

6,  300 

...  do  

Nov.  4 

Mav  23, 1862 

95 

1,  231 

4,  750 

do 

Aug.  24 

May  15, 1861 

76 

589 

800 

Ochotsk 

Sept.  23 

June  16, 1862 

31 

1,  760 

Atlantic 

May  13 

May  17, 1859 

370 

230 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  19 

May  1, 1860 

17 

2, 151 

15,  500 

Atl.  and  Ind  . 

Oct.  3 

Aug.  18,  I860 

547 

do 

Oct.  30 

Sept.  24|  1860 

134 

2,203 

9, 150 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  18 

Apr.  24, 1860 

462 

1,  363 

450 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  22 

Mar.  24, 1861 

323 

1,  076 

7,  400 

Pacific  Ocean 

June  24 

do  . . . 

J une  30 

Dec.  9,1861 

1,  200 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  6j  1861 

2,329 

8,  700 

Pacific  Ocean 

July  11 

Juno  27, 1860 

939 

Atlantic  

Apr.  11 

Dec.  3, 1859 

179 

333 

North  Pacific.. 

Sept.  21 

June  17, 1861 

175 

602 

4,  500 

do 

Aug.  5 

Apr.  28, 1861 

25 

1,572 

7,  900 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  5 

May  7, 1861 

451 

438 

3,  250 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  30 

Apr.  18, 1861 

68 

1, 106 

14,  400 

... .do  .... 

An/*.  4 

Sept,  6,  1860 

251 

2,  502 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  1 

July  29J861 

1,164 

9 

North  Pacific.. 

July  21 

Mar.  22, 1860 

819 

1,636 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  1 

Mar.  31, 1861 

456 

3 

Atl.  and  Ind 

Oct  10 

Oct.  28,1858 

313 

Atlantic  . . 

Sopt.  21 

Aug.  7, 1859 

254 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  9 

J une  28, 1860 

^ 783 

Remarks. 


Sent  borne  708  sperm,  634  whale,  8,876 
pounds  bone;  added  1857,  from  merchant- 
service;  Withdrawn  1862,  for  merchant-, 
service;  captured  and  burned  by  the 
Florida  1863. 

Sailed  September  22 ; returned  October  12, 
leaking  2,000  strokes  in  24  hours;  James 
Rogers,  1st  mate,  and  2 men  drowned 
while  fast  to  a whale  by  a foul  line,  1858 ; 
sold  and  withdrawn  I860. 

Sent  home  203  sperm ; sold  4,200  gallons 
whale  at  Pernambuco;  condemned  at 
Pernambuco  April,  1859. 

Sent  home  75  sperm. 

Sent  home  452  sperm. 

Sent  home  50  sperm,  1,550  whale,  11,108 
pounds  bone ; lost  at  Lahaina  November 
14,  I860;  had 400  barrels  oil,  mostly  saved. 

Bought  from  Holmes’  Hole  1857;  lost  at 
Cape  de  Verdes  October  29, 1857. 

Withdrawn  1864  ; sent  home  100  sperm. 

Sent  home 23  sperm,  1 61  whale.  18,000  pounds 
bone;  withdrawn  1860,  for  freighting. 

Sent  home  76  sperm,  483  whale,  19,673  bone. 

Sent  home  108  sperm,  125  whale,  8,800  bone. 

Sent  home  5,750  pounds  bone;  withdrawn 
for  merchant-service  1861;  sold  to  the 
United  States  for  a storeship  1861. 

Sent  home  7,170  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  75  sperm. 

Sent  home  80  sperm,  685  whale,  16,113 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  New  York  1861. 

Withdrawn  1861;  lost  on  coast  of  Ireland 
January,  1862. 

Sent  home  54  sperm,  9,600  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  240  whale,  9,525  pounds  bone; 
withdrawn  and  sold  1861. 

Burned  by  natives  of  Solomon  Islands,  and 
all  but  6 of  the  crew  massacred,  Septem- 
ber, I860;  sent  home 200  sperm,  628 whale, 
3,225  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  181  sperm. 

Sent  home  196  sperm,  325  whale,  22,816 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  Boston  1862. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857 ; sent  home  240 
sperm,  43  whale,  7,100  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  102  sperm. 

Sold  for  merchant-service  1862. 

Sent  homo  76  sperm,  485  whale,  13,747  bone. 

Withdrawn  for  merchant-service  1861 ; sold 
to  the  United  States  for  a storeship  1861. 

Sent  home  1,650  whale,  28,522  bone;  sold  to 
San  Francisco  1862,  for  a whaler;  with- 
drawn 1861,  for  merchant-service;  Will- 
iam C.  Nye  captured  and  burned  by 
Shenandoah  1865. 

Sent  home  88  sperm,  30,957  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  29  sperm ; withdrawn  for  mer- 
chant-service 1861. 

Took,  in  all,  1,150  sperm,  2,400  whale,  18,000 
pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  323  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1857 ; bought  from  New 
Bedford. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S57. 

Westport,  Mass.— Continued. 


Greyhound . 
Kate  Cory . . 
Keoka 


Leonidas  

Mattapoisett  .. 

Platina 

Thos.  Winslow 


Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Altarnaha 

Ilopeton  


James 

Roswell  King 


War  chain,  Mass. 
G.  Washington 


Sandwich , Mass. 


Ocean 


Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Adeline  Gibbs. 
Arab 


Bello  .... 

Erie 

Favorite 

Harvest . 


John  A.  Robb 
Martha 


Omega . 
Oregon 


Oriole  . 
Oxford 


Rebecca  Sims. 


Bark. . . 

Schoonei 

Bark... 

Brig  ... 

Bark 

. . do  . . . 

. . . do  ... 


Schoonei 

. . do 

Brig... 

Schoonei 
. . . do  ... 


Ship 


Bark . . 


Ship 
. . .do 


Bark . 
Slop  . 
Bark . 


.do  ... 


. . . do 
Ship 


.do 

.do 


Bark 

Schoonei 

Ship  ... 


Speedwell ...  do 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Annawan  

Brewster 

Oscar 


Brig  ... 
Ship  - - - 
Bar  k. . . 


o 

tfl 

« 

a 

a 

© 

H 


Captain. 


24!)  George  G.  Cathcart 
130  Weston  S.  Tripp  ... 
250  AsaGrinuell 


128  Rescoin  Bordeu 

150]  George  L.  Manchester 

26f)|  David  E.  Allen 

130  Thomas  G.  Reed 


120 

119 


Jared  Blankenship. . . 
Fisher 


145  Obed  Delano 


80 

134 


( Benjamin  B.  Handy. 
I Zenas  F. Eldridge... 
Pardon  Tripp  


374  Elihu  S.  Brightmnn . . . 


105  Peleg  Cornell . 


351  Sumner  Withington. .. 
330  Edwin  Grinnell 

320:  Roswell  Brown 


431 

292 


Jared  Jernegan,  2d 

Henry  T.  Smith 


3141  JolinCharry 


273  Archelaus  Baker,  jr. 
298  Calvin  Manchester.. 


305  Jonathan  Whalon. 
393  Charles  Tobey 


404  Thomas  Mickcl 
130 Mayhew  .. 


400  William  T.  Hawes. 


490  Benjamin  F.  Gibbs 


159 1 Charles  F.  Keith 

225  Grary  B.  Waite 

309  Thomas  C.  Landers 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Henry  Wilcox. 
Alex.  II.  Cory. . 
C.  A.  Church... 


do 

II.  Wilcox  .. 

A.  Hicks 

John  Hicks . 


P.  Blankenship  . 
Stephen  C.  Luce 
Obed  Delano 


^ Benjamin  B.  nandv . 
Peleg  Blankenship ... 

Stephen  C.  Gibbs 


W.  F.  Lapliam 


Gibbs  & Jenney 
Ezekiel  Sawin  . . 


Edmund  Allen . 
Nathan  Church 
F.  R.  Wbitwell. 


John  Howard. 


L.  C.  Tripp . 
N.  Church  . 


do  . ... 

L.  C.  Tripp 


Jenney  & Tripp 
I.  F.  Terry 


Jenny  & Tripp. 


Stephen  C.  Gibbs 


J.  Holmes,  jr.,  &.  Bro 

do 

do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  8 

Oct,  6, 1861 

471 

2 



Atlantic 

July  9 

Aug.  24,  1858 

248 

23 

....do  

Sopt.  9 

Oct.  16,  I860 

474 

580 



. . do 

J une 18 

Aug.  22,  1858 
July  9,1859 

3 

3 

do 

July  30 

224 

23 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  9 

Apr.  15,  1860 

1,  115 

3 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Aug.  10 

May  7 
July  31 

Sept.  3,1859 

Oct.  24.1857 
Apr.  15,  1857 

39 

135 

9 

do 

63 

53 

do 

J une  16 

Apr.  16, 1859 

206 

37 

....do j 

May  18 

Sept.  5,1857 

111 

15 

Oct,  21 

Aug.  27, 1858 

25 

25 

do 

May  21 

Aug.  2, 1858 

210 

67 

North  Pacific.. 

Oct.  1 

May  18, 1861 

25 

900 

8,  00C 

Atlantic 

Sopt.  29 
Oct.  1 

June  25, 1859 
Mar.  28, 1861 

408 

47 

North  Pacific . . 

27 

517 

3,  950 

....do 

N ov.  3 

May  21, 1862 

106 

1,  160 

10,  001 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  22 

May  20, 1862 

1,303 

6 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  3 

Feb.  28,1861 

16 

2,  992 

6,  70C 

do 

Nov.  11 

Apr.  7, 1861 

52 

564 

— 

do 

Aug.  18 

July  12, 1861 

74 

413 

3,  COO 

do 

Oct.  21 

May  16,1861 

1,  516 

94 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  14 

June  5,1861 

116 

1,504 

4,  900 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  9 

July  19,1861 

150 

850 

900 

do 

Oct.  8 

May  25, 1861 

286 

813 

1, 201 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  8 

Sept.  11, 1861 

1,800 



Desolat’n  Island 

July  17 

Apr.  11, 1860 

580 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  17 

Apr.  14, 1861 

89 

1,291 

10,  700 

do 

Sept.  1 









Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean . . . 

Oct.  12 
May  11 

Aug.  4,  1859 
Aug.  28,  1860 

376 

1,057 

58 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  29 

Mar.  25, 1861 

155 

1,  500 

8,  000 

■Remarks. 


Sent  home  226  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1857 ; sold  to 
New  Bedford  1861,  to  go  to  California. 
Sent  home  230  sperm. 

Sent  home  180  sperm. 

Sent  home  161  sperm,  100  whale;  trans- 
ferred to  New  Bedford  1860. 

Sent  home  220  sperm. 

Formerly  a schooner;  added  and  altered 
1857. 


Formerly  a coaster;  added  1857;  sold  to 
Fairhaven  1860. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  169  whale,  5,595 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  Honolulu  1861. 


Returned  once,  the  crew  having  mutinied. 
Sent  home  130  sperm. 

Sent  25  sperm,  330  whale,  7,164  bone. 

Sent  home  142  sperm,  1,392  whale,  30,295 
bone;  sold  to  Boston  1862. 

Sold  to  parties  in  Bridgewater  for  merchant- 
service  1862. 

Sent  home  9 sperm,  27,000  bone ; sold  to 
New  Bedford  1802;  withdrawn. 

Libelled  at  Monganui,  N.  Z.,  1860,  for  a mis- 
demeanor by  one  of  the  crew,  and  voyage 
ruined. 

Ono  of  the  “ stone  fleet;”  sunk  off  Charles- 
ton 1861. 

Sold  to  Sag  Harbor  1861. 

Daniel  Donnavan,  first  mate,  knocked  over- 
board by  a whale  and  drowned  1858 ; sent 
home  12,576  bone  ; sold  to  Boston  1862. 

Sold  to  Now  York  for  freighting  1861. 

Sent  home  126  sperm,  GeO  whale,  10,308  bone; 
sold  to  Bremen  1862,  to  bo  fitted  by  a 
branch  establishment  at  Honolulu  for 
whaling. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1857  ; sold  to  New  Bed- 
ford 1862. 

Bought  from  New  London  1857 ; built  1849; 
took  place  of  Alfred  as  tender  to  Samuel 
Robertson;  withdrawn  1860. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1857  ; sent  home 
56  sperm,  305  whale,  4,706  bone;  one  of 
the  “ stone  fleet;”  sunk  oil'  Charleston 
1861. 

Charles  II.  Sprague,  second  mate,  killed  by 
a whale  November  20,  1857 ; lost  in 
Scammou’s  Lagoon,  Lower  California, 
February,  1861 ; the  wreck  was  sold  to 
Honolulu ; sent  homo  215  sperm,  425 
whale,  26,793  bone. 

Sent  home  87  sperm. 

Added  1856 ; sent  homo  83  sperm. 

Sent  homo  25  sperm,  GOO  whale,  17,078  bono  ; 
sold  to  New  Bedford  and  withdrawn 
1861. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  tvhaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S57. 

Mattapoisett , Moss.— Continued. 

Union  - 

Bark 

124 

David  Dexter 

It.  L.  Barstow  . 

"Willis  

...  do 

164 

James  King 

do 

Nantucket , Mass. 

Catawba  

Ship  

335 

Israel  Morey 

McCleave  &.  Many 

Constitution 

400 

Joseph  Winslow 

C.  G.  & H.  Collin 

E.liza  .Tane  

Schooner 

130 

William  T.  Swain  . 

McCleavo  &l  Many 

Nautilus 

Bark 

220 

Edwin  M.  Hardwick  . . 

Zonas  L.  Adams 

fldgartoim,  Mass. 

American ... 

Bark . . 

320 

Pease  

John  A.  Baylios  .. 

E.  A.  Luce  

Schooner 

132 

.<  ItiDlev 

Joseph  Hollev 

Europa 

Ship 

400 

Man  t er 

Abraham  Osborn  . 

Eureka 

Bark 

225 

Thomas  M.  Pease  

J . A.  Bay  lies 

OcmuFee 

Ship  . . 

458 

Greene 

A.  Osborn 

Omega 

303 

■ Sanborn 

Benjamin  Worth 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Alleghany 

Schooner 

95 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Alexander 

. . (lo  . 

75 

Nickerson 

Johnson  & Cook 

Chanticleer 

do  . 

87 

Dyer 

Samuel  Cook 

Emporium 

do  . . 

80 

I).  C.  Cook 

E.  Nickerson 

132 

John  Pettengill 

Samuel  Soper 

Eschol 

T»rior 

143 

Miller 

Robert  if.  Miller 

Estella 

Schooner 

94 

Chapman 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Montezuma 

92 

( J hap  man 

T.  & S.  Hilliard 

N.  J.  Knights  

95 

I).  Connell 

Oread  

do  . 

90 

Banister 

E.  S.  Smith  & Co 

Panama 

I5rig  . . 

125 

John  Adams 

It.  E.  Cook 

Schooner 

80 

Germ 

It.  & E.  Cook 

Iti  chard 

. do 

92 

Younc  

Philip  Cook 

Itienzi 

108 

Milliken  

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley £ 

S.  It.  Soper 

. . do 

130 

l 

Samuel  Soper 

Thriver 

do 

95 

Small  . .... 

S.  Small  

Union 

97 

Jonathan  Nick orson 

V.  Doan© 

99 

Cook  

n.  & S.  Cook  & Co 

Y.  H.  Hill 

. do 

15j 

Ereemau  . 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Orleans.  Mass. 

Lewis  Bruce 

135 

THo.knrson 

Homan  Smith ' 

llotli6child 

201 

Holman 

do 

Beverly , Mass. 

Lady  Suffolk 

7»ark 

210 

Pohertson 

F,  W.  Choate 

N.  I).  Chase 

. do 

242 

Salem , Mass. 

Messenger 

Ship 

210 

Benjamin  Webb 

New  London , Conn. 

Amaret 

Bein' 

91 

Perkins  & Smith 

Atlantic 

Soli  non  or 

130 

do 

Architect 

Bark 

400 

do 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

1 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

I 

BWs.  1 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Nov.  4 

Sept.  11, 1861 

190 

8 

.Tnnn  3 

Sept.  21, 1858 

293 

19 

South  Atlantic. 

Sept.  3 

Apr.  19, 1859 

24 

2,  827 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  18 

July  1, 1863 

1,600 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  15 

Apr.  9, 1859 

550 

,T iino  22 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  4 

Apr.  17, 1861 

335 

4,900 

Pacific,  Or*, can 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  17 

July  27, 1862 

563 

1,845 

1,200 

Indian  Ocean 

Oct.  21 

May  19, 1861 

540 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  11 

Apr.  18,1861 

276 

2,  622 

do 

Oct.  14 

Apr.  9, 1861 

1,  658 

250 

Jan.  9, 1858 

178 

North  Atlantic. 

May  1 

Sept.  6.1857 



225 

do 

Apr.  29 

Sept.  14, 1857 

200 

...  .do 

Aug.  27*  1857 

80 

l 

do 

. . do 

May  5 

Mav  19, 1858 

200 

140 

300 

Atlantic 

May  6 

Sept.  14, 1857 

160 

Dec.  2 1858 

50 

Sent.  6^  1857 

180 

North  Atlantic. 

Dec.  19 

Aug.  12, 1858 

12 

230 

Atlantic 

Nov.  17, 1857 

415 

do 

Feb.  25 

Sept.  5, 1857 

130 

North  Atlantic. 

May  6 

Aug.  27*  1857 

210 

Atlantic 

J une 16 

June  16. 1857 

20 

Aug.  28, 1858 

156 

30 

July  25, 1857 

200 

130 

Atlantic 

j May  23 

June  12, 1859 

380 

do 

May  22 

.... do  

Dec.  22 

July  28, 1858 

140 

100 

South  Atlantic. 

May  23 

Sept.  15|  1858 

230 

120 

Atlantic 

July  6 

May  26, 1858 

125 

do 

Jan.  6 

Sept.  16, 1858 

4C 

64 

do 

Dec.  23 

June  4, 1859 

250 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

Oct.  13i  1859 

140 



575 

5,  500 

Atlantic 

Apr.  29 

Aug.  25, 1859 

362 

114 

Davis’s  Strait.. 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  21, 1858 

267 

5,  700 

Desolation  Tsld 

July  9 

July  28, 1858 

283 

North  Pacific  . 

Aug.  25 

Remarks. 


Sent  homo  5G  sperm  ; bought  from  New 
Bedford  1857. 

Sent  home  268  sperm. 


Sold  to  New  York. 

Built  at  Mystic  1857 ; sold  to  New  York 
1863. 

Added  1857 ; sold  to  New  Bedford ; ten- 
der to  ship  Catawba. 

Bought  from  Boston  1857 ; sent  home  80 
sperm  ; lost  at  Port  Dauphin. 

Sent  home  36  sperm,  390  whale,  366  bone  ; 
oneof  the  “ stone  fleet;”  sunk  off  Charles- 
ton 1861. 

Added  1857;  sent  home  25  sperm,  11 
whale;  withdrawn  1860. 

Sent  home  170  sperm,  6,562  bone. 

Formerly  the  Alfred  Tyler ; sold  to  Bos- 
ton 1861. 

Bought  from  Holmes’s  Hole  1857  ; sent 
home  62  sperm,  21,736  bone. 

Sent  home  1,039  whale,  48,864  bone;  bought 
from  Nantucket  1857  ; sold  to  Boston  for 
freighting  1862. 


Added  1857. 

A missing  vessel  ; captain 
two  children  with  him. 

Sold  to  Beverly  1858. 

Added  1857. 

Do. 

Added  1857  ; built  at  Essex  1853. 
Added  1857  ; sent  home  107  sperm. 
Added  1856. 


Added  1857. 

Withdrawn  1859. 

Added  1857;  sent  home  98  sperm. 


had  wife  and 


Built  1851 ; sent  home  90  snerm. 
Built  1848 ; sent  home  280  barre 
and  3,000  pounds  bone. 

Added  1857 ; sent  home  35  sperm. 


Frozen  into  the  ice  8 months ; took  first 
whale  July  1,  and  by  July  22  was  full. 
Withdrawn  1859. 

Bought  from  New  York  1857;  built  at 
Rockland,  Me.,  1854 ; sent  home  1.552 
whale  and  17,396  bone;  withdrawn  1859. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1S57. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

"Delta  

Ship 

T)d1h  .wnrft 

Dove  

Bark 

Electra 

Ship 

Schooner 

Franklin 

Fortune 

Bark .... 

Frances  Palmer  

...  do 

George  and  Mary 

Ship 

Geor<nana 

Brig  ... 

J.  E.  Comstock 

Ship  . . . 

John  E. Smith 

Schooner 

Lark  

Bark 

Laurens  

Ship  .... 

Marv  Powell 

Schooner 

Merrimac ....... .... 

Bark. . . . 

Montezuma 

Ship 

N.  S.  Perkins  

New  England 

Bark.... 

Peruvian 

Ship 

Phoenix 

. . . do  .... 

Pioneer  

Bark .... 

Ripple 

R.  B.  Coleman 

Schooner 

Tempest 

Bark .... 

Zoe 

...  do 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

A.  Houghton 

Bark 

B.  Franklin 

. . .do 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Dromo 

Bark 

Mary  Frances 

...  do 

William  Wilson 

Ship 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Tekoa 

Schooner 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Caroline 

Bark 

Roanoko  

do 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  P. 

Augusta 

Bark 

Excel 

o 

be 

a 

S3 

a 

o 

H 


314 

299 


151 

348 

119 

291 

303 


356 


190 

75 

119 

388 

420 

240 

414 

424 

309 

368 

388 

404 


235 

234 

115 

330 

196 


326 

164 


267 

311 

375 


143 

252 

252 

390 

375 


Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Keuwortky 


Church  ... 

Brown 

Holt 

Comstock  . 


Green . 


"Walker . 


Buddington. 

Smith 

Forsyth 


Perkins. 
Morgan  . 
Nash 
Rice 


Homan 


Kiblon 

Hempstead 


Hose 

Hempstead 


Brown 

Chadwick . 


Jerome 
Allen  .. 


Rogers. 


Robinson 
Brown . . . 


Cole 

Itule 


George  Taber. 


Anthony. 
Pontus . . . 


Wade. 


James  M.  Tabor 


Winters 


Williams  & Barnes 


Williams  & Haven. . 
Williams  & Barnes  . 

Perkins  & Smith 

C.  A.  Williams  & Co 


.do 


Williams  & Haven. 


Perkins  & Smith 

Thomas  Fitch 

Richard  H.  Cbapell . 

Perkins  & Smith 

do 

Lawrence  & Co 

C.  A.  Williams  &,  Co 

Williams  & Barnes  . 


Perkins  & Smith. 
Lawrence  & Co  .. 


E.  V.  Stoddard  .. 
George  Huntley 


E.  Y.  Stoddard 
do 


do 

Frink  & Prentiss 


T.  Fitch. 


Brown  & Durfee. 
John  B.  Reed 


C.  T.  Child 
S.  P.  Child 


Charles  T.  Child 


J.E. Smith  & Co . 


Wells  & Carpenter 
do 


W.  & G.  IT.  Cooper . 


Wade  & Brown 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

to 

a 

• pH 

CJ 

CO 

° 

£ 

a 

<+H 

O 

*o 

a 

QJ 

P- 

m 

<£> 

"ci 

% 

O 

a 

o 

% 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

June  30 

South  Atlantic 

June  13 

............. 

May  12, 1858 

94 

North  Pacific . . 

June  11 

Apr.  30,  1859 

2,  305 

i,  500 

Atlantic  & Ind . 

Oct.  9 

Mar.  23,  1859 

..... 

15 

June  6, 1861 

692 

1,400 

North  Pacific . . 

Mar.  18 

Indian  & Pac  . . 

Oct.  1 

Davis’s  Strait. . 

Apr.  11 

Dec.  20, 1857 

443 

6,  500 

Desolation  Isld. 

May  30 

North  Atlantic 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  5,  1853 

42 

800 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  1 

Dec.  12,1860 

600 

Desolation  Isld. 

Aug.  4 

A n p*.  1 0 1 P53 

4,  196 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

May  17, 1858 

1,  558 

North  Pacific . . 

July  20 

do 

Sept.  29 

Aug.  22,  1861 

41 

2,  348 

13,  300 

Ochotsk 

May  25 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  7 

Nov.  4 1861 

1,  492 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  21 

July  12,1858 

71 

108 

700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Get.  29 

July  10  1861 

1,  275 

Desolation  Isld. 

July  9 

July  10, 1859 

1,498 

Indian  & Pac . . 

Sept.  1 

Desolation  Isld 

June  25 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  21 

Apr.  11,1861 

765 

6,  450 

Desolation  Isld . 

June  10 

Apr.  15, 1859 

1,  030 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  7 

May  27, 1861 

825 

Atlantic 

151 

134 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  14 

Apr.  12,  1861 

390 

...... 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Feb.  27 

Apr.  4, 1861 

265 

295 

do 

Oct.  3 

Jan.  4, 1861 

512 

1,452 

3,100 

South  Atlantic 

May  28, 1859 

260 

North  Pacific 

Indian  &.  Pac  .. 

Juno  12 

Feb.  25, 1860 

185 

375 



Pacific  Ocean. . 

July  24 

Jan.  19,1861 

30 

286 

700 

1 

South  Atlantic. 

July  27 

May  28, 1859 

1,420 

10,  000 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  385  whale  and  6,425  hone;  lost 
1857 ; bought  from  Greenport  same  year. 

Oliver  Rogers,  third  mate,  and  2 men  killed 
by  a whale  ; lost  on  Ballenas  Bar,  Lower 
California,  1860 ; sent  home  130  sperm, 
2,308  whale,  and  24,369  bone. 

Sent  home  20,427  bone. 

Fortune  sent  homo  563  whale  and  3,356 
pounds  bone. 

Formerly  a packet  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  fitted  from 
Honolulu;  sold  to  Honolulu  1858;  sent 
home  480  whale  and  3,000  hone. 

Sent  home  50  sperm,  1,297  whale,  and  6,255 
bone ; lost  in  the  ice  in  Ochotsk  Sea  June 
9,  ls60. 

Added  1857  ; sold  to  Warren  1859. 

Sent  homo  120  whale  and  1,260  bone ; with- 
drawn 1858. 

Sent  home  1,303  whale  and  7,097  bone. 

Elephant-oil. 

Added  1857. 

Added  1857 ; sent  home  22,444  bone  ; con- 
demned at  Honolulu  December,  1858. 

Sent  home  89  sperm  aud  25,272  bone ; one 
of  “ stone  fleet”  No.  2 ; sunk  1862. 

Sent  home  283  sperm  and  217  whale. 

Sent  homo  11,991  bone;  one  of  “stone 
fleet”  No.  2 ; sunk  1862. 

Sent  home  990  whale  and  5,560  bono;  one 
of  the  “stone  fleet;”  sunk  olf  Charles- 
ton 1861. 

Sent  home  900  elephant. 

Sent  home  297  sperm,  2,474  whale,  and 
10,046  bone. 

Added  1857 ; out  of  the  business  1859. 

Added  1857;  sent  homo  1,491  whale  and 
13,023  bone. 

Sent  home  250  elephant;  sold  to  Honolulu 
1859. 


Sent  home  648  sperm  ; sold  to  Newport  1861 
for  California  trade. 


Sent  home  about  90  sperm  and  225  whale; 
withdrawn  1861. 

Built  at  Warren  1857 ; sent  homo  115  sperm 
and  1,497  whale  and  elephant ; withdrawn 
temporarily  1861 ; sold  to  Now  York  1861. 


Sent  homo  600  whale  and  5,890  bone;  con- 
demuod  at  Honolulu  September  11,  1859. 
Sold  to  Boston  1860. 


Formerly  a brig;  packet  between  Savan- 
nah and  New  York;  added  and  altered 
1857;  sent  home  282  whale  and  1,011 
bone;  sold  to  Greenport  1861. 

Formerly  a brig;  added  and  altered  1857. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

1 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

JS37. 

Sag  Harbor , N.  I*.— Continued. 

Jefferson 

Ship  .... 

435 

Huutting 

Wade  & Brown 

Noble  

Bark .... 

273 

■ — ■ . Jormingft 

W.  &.  G.  H.  Cooper 

Brie  ... 

2US) 

Royee 

Wade  & Brown  

Schooner 

134 

Smith 

J.  E.  & E.  Smith 

Union  

Bark 

300 

Jeremiah  Hedges 

Wade  &.  Brown i 

William  Toll 

Ship 

370 

Austin 

do 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Afon  month 

Bnrk . 

273 

Ormfthy 

John  H.  Jones 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Boston  

Bri  £t . . 

181 

fieammon 

Tubbs  & Co  

Carib 

Bark 

205 

Reynolds  . . 

Joseph  \V\  Gawley 

Fro.nr.ift 

Bri  g 

114 

Andrews 

J.  C.  Hewlett  

Sarah  Warren 

Bark 

Jared  F.  Poole 

do 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Cornelia 

Ship 

Eldridgo 

1S58. 

• 

New  Ledford,  Mass. 

Afton 

Bn  rk 

240 

Francis  Allen 

F.  and  G.  R.  Taber 

Andrews 

303 

Jeremiah  C.  Norton . . . 

William  P.  Howland  — 

Bakena 

Ship 

301 

John  S.  Dorman 

James  H.  Howland 

Bart  Gosnold 

. do  

356 

George  H.  Clark  

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Callao 

324 

Fuller 

Henry  Taber  & Co  

Cambria  

3G2 

Henrv  Pease,  jr 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  — 

Camilla 

Bark 

429 

Samuel  M.  Prentice. . . 

Swift  & Allen 

California 

Ship 

398 

Ch  aides  West 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Canton 

do  . 

280 

George  White 

C.  R.  Tucker  <fc  Co 

Cleora 

Ihirk 

263 

373 

George  R.  Himes 

Charles  Hitch  &.  Son  — 

Cleone  .... 

John  E.  Simmons  

Edmund  Maxfield 

China 

^70 

A ndro.w  #T.  Fuller 

Congress,  2d 

Ship  ... 

376 

Francis  E.  Stranburg  . 

Gideon  Allen  & Son 

Corinthian ; 

do 

401 

5170 

Valentine  Lewis 

Geo.  & Matt.  Howland  .. 

Coral 

Benjamin  71.  Sisson  . .. 

G.  Allen  & Son 

Daniel  Webster 

336 

33fi 

Devter  Bellows 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Dart  mouth 

James  H.  TTanghton  .. 

Weston  Howland 

Dominga 

do 

oan 

do 

Draco 

257 

Charles  P.  Worth  

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Eben  Dodge 

221 

William  Lewis 

B.  Franklin  Howland  ... 

Elisha  Dunbar 

do 

9~7 

James  1,.  Lincoln 

W.  & G.  D.  Watkins 

Emma  C.  Jones 

Ship 

347 

Jonathan  C.  Hawes  ... 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Franklin 

Bark 

273 

91  ^ 

W II  Gifford  

Isaac  M.  West 

Globe  

Allen  Lucas 

Good  Return 

376 

Elial  T.  Fish 

II.  Taber  & Co. 

Swift  Sc  Alien 

Harrison 

j >arK .... 

Jo  / 
T71 

.Tnhn  Ihmnift 

E.  Maxfield 

Henry  Kneeland 

. . do 

304 

Benjamin  Kelley 

Benjamin  B.  Howard  . . 

India  .. 

q na 

B.  F.  Howland 

Ionia  

Cranston  Wilcox 

J . D.  Thompson  . . . 

432 

William B.  Waterman. 

James  D.  Thompson  . . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

1 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  9 

Apr.  15,1861 

159 

720 

5, 000 

S.  A.  &.  Indian 

Nov.  3 

June  26, 1859 

582 

537 

4,  000 

Straits  of  Lutke 

Nov.  2 

Sept.  20, 1859 

60 

Falklands 

Dec.  12 

Feb.  25,'  1860 

65 

285 

South  Atlantic . 

Sept.  9 

May  8, 1861 

460 

3,  000 

North  Pacific . . 

Sept.  9 

South  Atlantic. 

Aug.  22 

Coast  California 

July  1 

May  14, 1858 

740 

Pacific  Ocean 

May  9 

1858 

Coast  California 

J une  26 

do 

Aug.  9 

Mav  23, 1858 

235 

,Tnnn  6,  1858 

1,092 

ft 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  15 

Aug.  9, 1862 

186 

2 

do 

May  20 

Sept.  16, 1862 

267 

do 

Oct.  5 

July  26, 1863 

220 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  15 

May  27, 1862 

229 

1,  111 

3,  750 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Aug.  25 

July  20, 1862 

197 

1,  333 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  5 

Mar.  25, 1862 

515 

1,  476 

650 

do 

May  10 

May  17, 1862 

438 

1,660 

do 

Aug.  25 

June  6, 1862 

87 

632 

3,  200 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  1 

Aug.  2,1862 

1,630 

Indian  and  Pac. 

J u no  23 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  5 

Aug.  4,  1862 

1,  904 

— 1859 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  2, 1862 

130 

1, 127 

7,  000 

...  do 

Oct.  5 

June  7,1862 

239 

2,  376 

19,  200 

do 

Oct.  19 

Mar.  12, 1863 

2, 100 

Cum  Inlet 

June  11 

Nov  23,  1859 

50 

1,  316 

18,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  1 

, do 

Oct.  19 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  24, 1862 

925 

534 

3,  600 

Pacific  Ocean 

Xov.  2 

Sept.  20, 1861 

275 

Indian  Oooan 

May  17  1862 

715 

Atl’ticaud  Pac 
Pacific  Ocean 

Aug.  10 
\Tn.y  .SI 

Aug.  28, 1860 
.Tnnft  23,  1861 

120 
1 285 

1,100 

2,  200 

Atlantic 

Aug.  11 

May  8, 1861 

954 

177 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  5 

Apr.  23, 1862 

1,  381 

9,  700 

do 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  22, 1862 

213 

1,  946 

13,  800 

Atl’tic  and  Ind 

May  17 

Indian  and  Pac 

June  9 

May  29, 1862 

107 

1,732 

14,  so: 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  25 

Nov.  4, 1861 

310 

655 

4,  500 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  4 

Nov.  4,  1861 

299 

618 

4,  750 

North  Pacific.. 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  21, 1861 

247 

1,500 

8,  io: 

Remarks. 

% 


Sent  home  79  sperm,  1.361  whale,  and  12,922 
bone;  broken  up  1861. 

Sent  home  200  whale  and  600  hone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1857;  built  1849; 
sent  home  44  sperm,  629  whale,  and  3,900 
bone. 

Sent  home  126  whale  and  1,800  hone;  lost 
on  East  Cape  July  14, 1859. 

Sent  home  50  sperm  and  17,056  bone;  sold 
at  Valparaiso  1862. 


Added  1857 ; no  report. 

Lost  in  Margaritta  Bay  1858. 

Formerly  in  Oregon  trade ; added  1857. 


Sent  home  552  sperm  ;-sold  to  New  York 
1862. 

Sent  home  48  sperm. 

Sent  home  525  sperm  ; sold  to  Sag  Harbor 
1863. 

Sent  home  140  sperm,  7,006  pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  17  sperm,  210  whale,  10,062  bone. 

Sent  home  131  whale,  32,450  pounds  bone  ; 
sold  1862  on  foreign  account. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1857  ; sent  home  712 
sperm,  1,051  whale,  34,90a  pounds  bone. 

The  California  was  built  at  New  Bedford 
1842;  sent  home  185  sperm,  1,360  whale, 
16,081  pounds  hone. 

Captain  Hines  died  at  sea,  October31,  1858; 
sent  home  45  sperm. 

Sent  home  382  whale,  19,663  pounds  hone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858  ; no  report. 

Sent  home  35  sperm,  12,081  pounds  hone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858;  sent  home  94 
whale,  21,500  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1857. 

Condemned  and  sold  at  Tahiti,  March,  1863. 

Sent  home  425  sperm ; condemned  at  Pa- 
ita,  January  1,  1862;  repaired  at  Paita. 

Sent  home  517  sperm. 

Sent  home  70  sperm. 

Sold  to  New  York  1862. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  1,800  pounds  bone; 
sold  out  of  the  service  1862. 

Sent homo289  sperm,  500  whale,  16,278  bone. 

Sent  home  152  sperm,  894  whale,  5,200  bone; 
sold  at  Honolulu  1861. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  1,081  whale,  15,388 
bone. 

One  of  “stone  fleet,”  No.  2;  sunk  1861. 

Sent  home  170  sperm. 

Captain  Waterman  died  August  25,1859; 
sent  home  7,600  pounds  bone ; sold  to 
New  London  1863. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

• 

Class. 

© 

tx. 

a 

*— 1 
o 
H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1858. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Ship 

321 

John  C.  Smith 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

fToftTinflt,t.A ... 

. . .do 

340 

Hudson  Winslow  

Isaac  B.  Richmond 

.Tr>hn  TJ owl  and 

. . .do 

377 

Alexander  Whelden  . . 

James  IT.  Howland 

,T o h n P.  W pat, 

Bark .... 

420 

Daniel  Tinker,  jr 

Simoon  TT.  Wosf, 

Joseph  Griunell 

Bark 

40’ 

William  W.  Thomas  . . 

William  G.  Blackler  ... 

Joseph  Meigs 

Ship  ... 

356 

Leonard  S.  Mitchell. . . 

Abraham  H.  Howland  . . 

Julian 

...  do 

356 

Samuel  P.  Winegar... 

William  Hathaway,  j r . 

Junior 

...  do  . . 

378 

Lafayette  Rowley. 

David  R.  Greene  & Co  . . 

T.nn  easier  

383 

Thomas  N.  Russell. . . 

T.  it-.  A . R..  N vo  . 

Leonidas 

Bark . . . 

231 

Albert  J.  Aldrich  

Russell  Maxfield 

Louisiana  - 

Ship 

207 

John  A.  Kelley 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Magnolia 

396 

Severino  D.  Pierce 

William  G.  E.  Pope  

Marcella 

Bark 

210 

Benpamin  Ellis 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Martha 

. .do 

271 

John  P.  Cornell 

Swift  & Allen 

Martha,  2d 

. do 

3C0 

Barnard  H.  Daily 

William  O.  Brownell .... 

Mary  Arm 

do 

214 

Macy 

Robert  B.  Greene  

Minerva  Smyth 

Ship 

335 

Abner  Smith 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co  .... 

Montezuma 

Bark 

196 

Shubael  S.  Spooner  . . . 

J.  &.  W.  R.  Wing 

MonWomcrv 

do 

248 

Reuben  N.  Crapo 

Swift  & Allen 

Mt.  'Wollaston  

Ship 

325 

John  A.  Coffin 

Wood  & Nye 

Napoleon 

do  . 

360 

Thomas  Dali  man  ..... 

Charles  Almy 

Obio 

Bark 

237 

David  Baker 

Loune  Snow  

Oliver  Crocker 

Ship 

352 

David  Cochran 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Ontario 

Bark 

489 

Josiali  Foster 

W.  O.  Brownell 

Onward 

Ship 

461 

William  IT.  Allen 

Edwaril  W.  Brownell  . . . 

Orrav  Taft 

Bark 

176 

Mica jah  C.  Fisher 

Allen  Lucas 

Othello 

Ship 

424 

Charles  B.  Killmer. . . 

T.  & A.  R.  Nye 

Pacific,  2d 

Bark 

314 

William  Cleaveland. . . 

William  n.  Roynard  — 

Pioneer  

. do  . 

231 

Henry  P.  Barker 

J.  I).  Thompson 

Plover 

Ship  .... 

330 

Augustus  N.  Perk  in  8 

W.  &G.  D.  Watkins  ... 

Roscius 

Bark 

300 

Frederick  S.  Howland 

William  P.  Howland 

Sea  Gull 

Ship 

455 

Charles  Nichols 

John  R.  Thornton 

Tamerlane 

Bark 

357 

Joshua  B.  Winslow  ... 

Thomas  Knowles  &•  Co.. 

Two  Brothers  

. do 

288 

.Tosh  nn.  IT.  Dnvifl 

Wood  & Nye 

Twilight 

Ship.... 

386 

Sylvester  Hathaway.. 

William  Phillips  & Son. 

Wm.  Gifford 

Bark . . 

320 

"N’p.hp.mifl.h  P Pa.kor 

William  Gifford 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Arab 

Rnrk 

276 

I.  F.  Terry 

Atkins  Adams  .. 

33< 

William  G.  Blackler. . . . 
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sailing  from  American  porls — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Wliale-oiL 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific  . 

Oct,  9 

May  20, 1862 

281- 

1,  341 

8,  600 

do 

Oct,  7 

Aug.  8, 1862 

131 

1,762 

2,  100 

do  

Oct.  12 

Sept.  6 1863 

2 200 

do 

May  24 

May  20, 1863 

20 

1,500 

9,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . 

June  24 

May  20, 1863 

1,  05C 

do 

June  16 

Sept.  6, 1861 

372 

North  Pacific . 

Sept.  30 

June  13,  1862 

38 

921 

12,  800 

....  do 

Oct.  7 

Oct,  21,1862 

490 

681 

do 

Oct.  26 

Atlantic 

Sept.  1T> 

Apr.  25  1861 

75 

370 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Aug.  3 

Oct,  11,  1863 

900 

North  Pacific . 

July  27 





Indian  Ocean  . 

Aug.  17 

July  27, 1861 

575 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Sept.  14 

July  18,  1863 

900 

North  Pacific . 

July  13 

July  13,  1862 

ioo 

1,  522 

9,  9C0 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  16 

Oct.  26,  1862 

731 

Atl’tic  and  Ind 

Nov.  24 

Apr.  22, 1862 

582 

726 

3,  300 

do 

Oct.  19 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

July  20 

Oct.  17, 1862 

384 

...  do 

Juno  2 

Sept.  18, 1862 

1 , 301 

39 

do 

Dec.  24 

July  6,1862 

1,  371 

26 

...  do 

Oct.  4 

Aug.  20, 1862 

l,  116 

36 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  26 

Feb.  28, 1863 

300 

1,  200 

1,  200 

do 

Oct.  26 

July  23, 1862 

32 

1 717 

do 

Oct.  5 

July  5,  1862 

175 

1 854 

A'lanti  

Sept.  1 

Oct.  11,1863 

600 

9,  006 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  17 

Mar.  12,  1863 

60 

1,500 

2,  600 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct,  5 

Mav  10,  1863 

800 

Indian  and  Pac 

Aug.  10 

July  31,  1861 

140 

160 

1 500 

Indian  Ocean  . 

June  22 

June  8, 1862 

919 

1 

Atlantic 

Sept.  10 

Aug.  2,  1861 

1,069 

746 

1,500 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Afay  28 

May  21, 1863 

1,  750 

North  Pacific  . 

Oct,  23 

July  20, 1862 

113 

1,  547 

10,  900 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Xnv.  3 

June  30, 1863 

1,  080 

do 

Oct  12 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  31 

Feb.  28, 1863 

300 

1,000 

1,200 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

Sept.  14 

Apr.  23, 1860 

2,  000 

1,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  8 

J une  16, 1863 

6 

30 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  14,200  pounds  bone ; sold  to  New 
York  1862. 

Captain  Wholden  came  home  sick  April, 
1863 ; Benjamin  F.  Pierce,  first  mate, 
killed  by  a whale  February  23,  1863  ; 
sent  homo  3,532  whale,  64.468  bone. 

Built  at  New  Bedford  1857 ; John  Lynch, 
second  mate,  died  at  Honolulu.  January 
12,  1862  ; sent  home  68  sperm,  1,857  whale, 
32,141  pounds  bone. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1858  ; sent  home  216 
sperm. 

Sold  to  New  York  1862. 

Sent  home  50  sperm,  2,400  pounds  bone  ; 
sold  to  New  York  1862. 

Sent  home  157  sperm,  6,166  pounds  bone  ; 
sold  to  Now  York  1862. 

Sent  home  264 sperm,  600  whale,  6,052  bone ; 
condemned  at  Saint  Thomas  1861. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858  ; sent  home  156 
sperm;  one  of  the  “stone  fleet;’’  sunk 
off  Charleston  1861. 

Sent  home  500  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Sydney  1862 : sold  oil  (230 
sperm,  2,400  whale)  at  Sydney;  sent 
home  100  sperm,  31,675  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  47  sperm,  l,419whale.  5,700 bone. 

Sent  home  172  sperm,  190  whale,  24,179 
pounds  bone. 

Sold  to  New  York  1863. 

Sold  to  Boston  1863  l'or  merchant-service; 
sent  home  234  whale.  2.000  pounds  bone. 

Missing;  last  seen  oft'  Gulf  Stream  in  a 
gale  1859. 

Sent  home  734  sperm,  88  whale ; sold  to 
New  York  1862. 

Sent  homo  37  sperm. 


Sent  homo  93  sperm,  1,399  whale,  17,086 
ponuds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858 ; sent  homo  347 
whale,  7,844  pounds  bone. 

Took  on  voyage  170  sperm,  6,350  whale, 
63,000  pounds  bone. 

Sent  homo  449  sperm. 

Built  at  Fairhaven  1855 ; sent  home  56 
sperm,  1,812  whale,  11,172  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  Boston  for  China  trade  1860. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  le58. 

Sent  home  44  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858 ; sent  home  450 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  36  sperm ; sold  to  Boston  1864, 
for  merchant-service. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858 ; sent  home  292 
sperm,  594  whale,  11,185  pounds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858;  sent  home  473 
sperm  ; sold  and  withdrawn  1864. 

Lost  at  island  of  Hivaoa  Juno  1,1859;  had 
trouble  with  the  natives,  but  were  pro- 
tected by  a missionary  residing  there. 

Built  at  Dartmouth  1858;  sent  home  329 
sperm,  11,230  pounds  bone. 


Had  schooner  Oxford  for  a tender. 

Altered  from  a ship  1858 ; sold  to  New  York 
1863;  sent  home  275  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1858. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Florida 

Ship  ... 

523 

Thomas  W.  Williams  . 

Fish,  Robinson  & Co 

Ij-pnpral  Sooi t, 

Bark.... 

360 

James  R.  Huntting. . . . 

Nathan  Church 

Mary  Ann. 

Ship  .... 

33  r 

Lemuel  M.  Potter.  . . 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Smith  Tins  toil 

...  do 

339 

Edward  F.  Randolph 

Ezekiel  Sawin 

Zone - 

Bark 

36.' 

James  G.  Frazer 

Jenney  & Tripp 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Amelia 

Brig 

121 

Charles  W.  Kempton. . 

Loring  Meigs  & Co 

Clara  Bell 

Bark 

295 

Timothy  11.  Fisher 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Elvira 

Brig 

131 

Shubael  P.  Edwards  . . 

L.  Meigs  <fc  Co 

Marv  Ann..  

Bark 

214 

Thomas  H.  Macy 

R.  L.  Barstow 

AT  assasoit 

...do  ... 

235 

Thomas  Percival 

L.  Meigs  & Co 

March  

Brig  ... 

89 

Henry  Lewis  

R.  L.  Barstow 

Pal  n 1 y ra 

Schooner 

100 

Benjamin  Smith 

L.  Meigs  & Co 

Bark 

179 

Job  P.  Rounseville. . . 

Atsatt  &.  Sturtevant 

Sun 

...do  .... 

181 

Daniel  Flanders 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Holmes'  Hole , Mass. 

Pavilion  

Brig 

150 

Adams 

Thomas  Bradley 

& 'ippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schooner 

120 

Jared  Blankenship . . . 

Pel  eg  Blankenship 

"Retrieve ... 

...  do  . 

100 

William  C.  Hathaway 

Beniamin  B.  Handy 

Beverly , Mass. 

Eschol 

Brig  .... 

143 

Foster  Brown 

F.  W.  Choate 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Cape  Horn  Pigeon 

Ship 

300 

Reuben  G.  Weeks. .... 

William  Potter,  2d 

Ch;irh»s  si n cl  Edward 

do  . 

150 

Frederick  P.  Cornell 

do 

Live; pool  

. . do 

306 

Charbsl).  Davenport 

Tucker  & Cummings  . .. 

Nyfl . . 

Bark.. 

211 

William  Childs 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark 

270 

Hiram  Francis 

Andrew  Hicks 

frporp’o  and  \Tnry 

d o 

1 65 

Allan  W Piorr,ft  .. 

Ileseom  Macomber 

Kate  Cory  . 

Brig 

132 

Weston  S.  Tripp 

Alexander  H.  Cory 

Leonidas  

. do 

1 26 

Samuel  B.  Devoll  ... 

C.  A.  Church 

Sacramento 

Bark 

218 

Tha.ddens  Dofriez 

A.  H.  Cory 

Sea  Fox  

...do  . 

246 

Peleo*  W.  Gilford 

A.  Hicks 

Sea  Queen .... 

. - do  . . 

261 

Thntnnn  Tliii’dfttt 

do 

Solon 

. . . do  . 

12!) 

# 

.Foscph  “R  Smith 

Henry  Smith 

Fall  Iliver,  Mass. 

B.  Franklin 

Bark . 

164 

George  E.  Brown 

John  B.  Reed 

Edyart.own , Mass. 

A lmira 

Ship 

372 

Abraham  Osborn 

Navigator  

. do 

350 

John  A.  Bay  lies 

Splendid 

do  . . 

39-. 

A.  Osborn 

Washington  

Schooner 

140 

Fisher 

William  H.  Munro 
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sen 


ling  from,  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date— 


bo 

P 

"3 

02 

o 


North  Pacific  . 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  . 

Pacific  Ocean . 


> 

•r*4 

u 

a 


Result  of  voyage. 


S 

u 

© 

Pi 

xn 


9 

© 

"3 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean. 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean 
Atlautic 


do 

do 

do 

....do 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
do 


Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

do 

do 


Atlantic 


Sept.  7 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  27 
Oct.  8 

Aug.  19 


July  20 
June  24 


May  15 

Dec.  16 
May  22 

May  26 
Apr.  1 

Sept.  28 
Oct.  6 


July  9 


Apr.  29 
May  13 


Nov.  11 


Oct.  5 
June  17 
Nov.  25 
Sept.  28 


May  16 


Bbls. 


May  20, 1862 
June  29, 1863 


June  27, 1862 

807 

138 

Sept.  27, 1859 
Oct.  9, 1864 

120 

60 

509 

do 

do 

...  do  

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 


June  29, 1863 
Jan.  29,1862 

June  11, 1859 
Oct.  2, 1860 

Sept,  12, 1860 
J uly  30, 1860 


Aug.  7,1860 


July  13, 1859 
Aug.  23, 1858 


87 
1,  350 


© 

a 

© 

r© 

© 


Remarks. 


Bbls.  Lbs 


1,500 


2, 800 


1,350 

6 

99 

99 

260 

306 


30; 


34 

148 


Juno  1, 1859  150 


Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  . 
Ind.  and  Pac  . . 
do 

Atlantic 


May  4 
Dec.  9 
Nov.  9 
May  27 

Aug. . 2 
Oct.  21 

July  29 


Nov.  18 


Aug.  23 
Oct.  23 
Dec.  13 


June  26, 1862 
Aug.  7, 1860 


77U 

4 

2 

25 

06* 


54 


Sold  at  San  Francisco  1861 ; oil  and  bone 
shipped  home. 

Sold  1802  to  Boston  ; sent  home  102  sperm, 
9,158  bone. 

Sold  to  Quebec  1864. 

Asa  Hoxio,  first  mate,  drowned  while  last 
to  a whale  in  March,  1862 ; sent  home 
1,590  whale,  6,843  pounds  bone;  con- 
demned at  Honolulu  1862. 

Captain  Frazier  died  June,  1861;  sent  home 
311  sperm,  700  pounds  bone;  sold  to  New 
York  1862. 

Sent  home  142  sperm. 

Boat’s  crew  lost  while  fast  to  a whale  De- 
cember, 1863;  sent  home  950  sperm  on 
voyage;  sold  for  merchant-service  1864. 

Sent  home  31  sperm;  condemned  1859  at 
Saint  Thomas. 

Sent  home  300  sperm. 

Sent  home  103  sperm,  328  whale,  4,200  lbs. 
bone;  sold  to  Boston  1862. 

Sent  home  362  sperm. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1861;  sent  home  80 
sperm. 

Sent  home  35  sperm. 

Sent  home  150  sperm ; sold  to  New  Bed- 
ford 1860. 

Sent  homo  42  sperm  ; sold  to  Fairhaven  in 
1860. 


344 

198 


44 

5 


430 


27 

54 


Aug.  17, 1860 

Sept.  22, 1860 

Nov.  14,1862 
Aug.  20, 1860 
Aug.  13, 1860 
June  16, 1863 

Sept.  9,1861 
Aug.  8, 1862 

Mar.  27, 1860 
Sept.  24, 1860 


May  25, 1861 
July  27, 1862 
May  5, 1862 


May  19  ' Aug.  11, 1859 


507 

874 

225 

151 

151 

680 

840 

810 

262 

367 


1,021 

31 

1,530 

170 


543 


2,  434 


18 


50 


354 

47 

262 

37 


Sent  home  81  sperm. 

Bought  from  Gloucester  1858. 


Bought  from  Provincotown  1858. 

Sent  home  183  sperm. 

Sent  homo  P0  sperm;  sold  to  Now  York  I860. 
Sold  to  N ew  Bedford  1860. 


Sent  homo  300  sperm  ; sold  to  New  Bedford 
1860.  , , 

Sent  home  110  sperm,  9 000  pounds  bone. 
Alteied  from  a schooner  1858. 

Sent  home  71  sperm. 

Sent  homo  461  sperm  ; sold  to  Dartmouth 
1864,  thence  to  New  York. 

Sent  home  87  sperm.  ^ . 

Sailed  September  17 ; returned  October  9 
damaged  by  a gale. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  I860. 


Sent  home  114  sperm. 

Sent  home  265  sperm  ; sold  to  Boston  1862. 
Sailed  earlier  in  the  season;  put  into  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  November  1,  dismasted. 

Sent  home  46  sperm. 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

bit 

cs 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1858. 

Warren,  22.  I. 

Dolphin 

Bark 

325 

Norie 

R.B.  Johnson 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Atlantic 

Ship 

321 

Zenas  M.  Coleman 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Edward  Carey 

...do  .... 

333 

Francis  M.  Gardner. . . 

G.  &.  M.  Starbuck  &.C0. 

Homer 

Brig  

140 

George  Haggerty.... 

Medea  ve  Mnoy 

Key  West 

Schooner 

James  McGuire 

Spartan 

Ship  .... 

333 

Obed  R.  Bunker  

Gardner  & Chase 

Watchman* 

Schooner 

140 

Charles  W.  Hussey. . . 

J.  B.  Macy 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A lleghany 

Schooner 

03 

VoilU" 

Daniel  C.  Cook  

Alexander 

..  do  .... 

75 

Dunham 

Johnson  & Cook 

Antarctic  

. . . do  

136 

V011  11 " . 

Chanticleer 

. . . do 

8 '< 

Samuel  Cook 

Emporium ... 

. . do 

8f 

Cook 

D.  C.  Cook 

Estella 

. . . do 

04 

Chapman 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

John  Adams 

. . . do 

99 

Cook 

John  Adams  

Metropolis 

do  . . 

Graham  

N.  J.  Knh'hts 

. . do  . . 

95 

Spark a _ 

D.  Connell 

Olive  Clark 

do  . . 

95 

Samuel  Soper 

Oneco  

Ship  . . 

Harwich  . 

Oread  

..  do  .. 

90 

Farwell 

E S.  Smith  <fc  Co 

Rrig 

125 

Ivich 

"Riehn.rd _ _ 

Schooner 

92 

Holmes 

Philip  Cook 

R.  E.  Cook  

.. .do  . 

80 

Cornell  

R.  & E.  Cook 

S.  R Soper  . 

. . do  . 

130 

Samuel  Soper 

Spartan  

Bark.. 

188 

Cook 

Stephen  Nickerson 

V.  IT.  Hill 

Schooner 

155 

Cornell. . 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Walter  Irvin  __ 

. . do 

133 

Small  

8.  Soper 

~W.  Holmes 

. . . do 

Holmes 

Orleans,  Mass. 

Medford 

Bri  tr  . . 

108 

Snow 

Calvin  Snow 

New  London,  Conn. 

398 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Catharine 

Ship 

384 

Hempstead 

Thomas  Fitch 

T4  T?.  Sa.wvor 

Schooner 
Ship  . . 

126 

Whipple 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Oen.  Williams 

440 

S.  W.  Fisk  “. 

Williams  &,  Earns 

Georgiana 

Brig  .... 

190 

Buddington ... 

Williams  &.  Haven 

Isaac  Hicks 

Ship 

495 

Holies 

Lawrence  & Co 

240 

Nash  . 

do 

North  Aninrinn 

"Rfl.rlc 

388 

Morgan 

Williams  & Haveil 

Nile 

322 

Georrce  Dost  in  

Pacific 

Srh  non or 

161 

Smith 

Lawrence  & Co 

Peruvian 

Ship 

388 

Lon"  

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Philip  1st 

Bark 

203 

Hempstead 

George  Huntley 

Silver  Cloud 

Schooner 

!40 

Billings 

Richard  H.  Chapell 

Vesper 

Ship  . . 

321 

Bailee 

Williams  <fc  Barns 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Cornelia 

197 

Buddington 

Charles  Maliory 

*Four  other  schooners  sailed,  but  returned  clean. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Hurd’s  Island. . 


Pacific  Oceau 
do 


South  Atlantic 
Naut.  Shoals  . . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 


Date- 


w 

a 


ci 

(A 


Sept.  30 


Aug. 
Oct.  20 


July  6 
July 
Oct.  19 


North  Atlantic 

do 

do 


North  Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 


North  Atlantic 

....do 

do 

...  do 

Atlantic 

...  do 

South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

North  Atlantic 


....do 


nurd’s  Island. 
Indian  Oceau  . 


Hurd’s  Island. 
North  Pacific  . 
Davis  Straits  . 
Hurd’s  Island. 
do 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  19 


May  3 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  22 
May  4 


Indian  Ocean 
North  Pacific 


Hurd’s  Island. . 
North  Pacific . . 
do 


Desolation  Isl’d 
North  Pacific .. 


Hurd’s  Island. . 


5 

Nov.  7 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  29 


Jan.  8 
June  4 
Nov.  6 
J an.  9 
Apr.  23 


Mar.  3 


June  29 
Nov.  24 


June  10 
Oct.  5 
June  1 
July  20 
June  28 


Sept.  20 
May  4 

July  7 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  8 

June  10 
Aug.  10 

July  14 


C3 

Si 

« 

Sh 

o 


Aug.  23,  1862 


Oct.  4, 1859 
July  25, 1858 
Aug.  23, 1803 


Sopt.  10, 
Aug.  27, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  20, 
Oct.  2, 
Aug.  24, 
Apr.  — , 


1858 

1858 

1859 
1858 
1858 

1858 

1859 


Sept.  10, 
Sept.  14, 


1858 

1858 


June  26, 
July  25, 
Sept.  7, 
A ug.  6. 
Dec.  — , 
July  1 1, 
Oct.  12, 
Oct.  4, 


1859 

1859 

1858 

1858 

1858 
1800 

1859 
1858 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

<D 

ft 

m 


mis. 


1,316 


643 


o 

0) 

75 

-a 


mis. 


July  16,1859 


May  14, 1860 


May  16, 1860 
July  12,  iwoi 
Dec.  9, 1859 
Apr.  30, 1861 


Apr.  — , 1869 


Apr.  16, 1861 
Sept.  16, 1859 


Nov.  17, 1859 


May  12, 1860 


12 

30 


12 

89 


285 

185 


325 

14 

557 

563 


147 

175 

10C 

214 

128 

90 


0> 

a 

c 

a 


£ 


Lbs. 


218 

140 


115 

115 

441 

240 

129 


196 

100 

30 

94 

150 

104 


25 


52 


14 


224 


3,  537 


38? 

3,  945 
847 

4,  006 


500 


65 

223 


51( 


1,317 


2,  900 


16,  700 
15,  000 
2,  900 


1,200 


Remarks. 


Built  at  Warren  1850;  lost  on  coast  of  Pat- 
agonia 1859. 

Sold  to  New  York. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco ; fitted  for  a whaler 
from  there,  and  was  captured  and  burned 
by  the  Shenandoah;  sent  home  1,500 
hone.  . 

Sold  to  Fairhaven. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 


Sent  home  30  sperm. 


No  report. 


600 


Sailed  again  September  30;  Soper,  master; 

no  report;  withdrawn  1858. 

No  report. 

Sent  home  100  sperm. 

Sent  home  69  sperm. 


Sent  home  76  sperm. 


No  report ; withdrawn  1859. 


Sent  home  119  sperm ; sold  1860. 


Sailed  October  19  ; returned  November  8, 
dismasted ; sent  home  3,916  whale,  13,700 
bone;  captured  and  burned  bv  the  Shen- 
andoah in  Behring’s  Straits,  June,  1865. 

Sent  home  63  sperm,  12,265  hone. 

Sailed  for  89,000;  cargo  worth  $21,000. 

Lost  at  Hurd’s  Island  October  21, 1859,  with 
400  barrels  of  oil ; had  landed  1,000  barrels ; 
built  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  1848. 

Condemned  and  sold  at  Hobart  Town 
April,  1861. 

Sent  home  98  sperm,  4,406  whale,  42,671 
bone;  the  longest  whaling  voyage  on 
record;  had  11  different  captains;  was 
captured  by  the  Shenandoah  in  1865  and 
bonded  for  $45,000. 

Broken  up  1859. 

Bought  from  Greenport  1858 ; sold  to  Hon- 
olulu 1861. 

Sent  home  42  sperm,  800  whale ; condemned 
and  sold  at  Honolulu  April  1, 1861. 

Sent  homo  400  elephant-oil. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ■whaling-vessel 3 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 S5S. 

Mystic,  Conn.— Continued. 

Frank. . . 

Sclioonei 

•200 

— Chester 

Charles  Mallory 

Leander 

Rark . . . 

213 

— Chester  . . . 

. . do 

Robin  Hood  

Ship 

395 

McGinley 

do 

Romulus 

. . .do 

305 

Turner 

. .do  . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ocean  

Ship  ... 

567 

W.  W.  Clark . 

Amos  F.  Rnrnes 

Say  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Nimrod 

Rark 

280 

Crroon  . 

W.  fr.  TT.  Hoop  or 

Odd  Fellow 

...  do 

239 



Wade  Rrowu 

IS.  S.  Learned 

Schooner 

116 

(ioodhco 

H.  &.  S.  French 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Carib 

Rark 

205 

Reynolds 

Jos.  W.  Gawley 

Ocean  Bii  d 

Ship 

Soammnna 

Sarah  Warren 

Rark 

Poole 

J.  C.  Hewlett 

1S59. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alice  Frazier 

Rark 

106 

Wasliingt’n  T.  Walker 

L.  Kollock  &,  Son 

Alfred  Gibbs 

Ship  . . . 

425 

Edward  Nichols 

Wood  & Nye 

Atlantic 

...  do 

Francis  J.  Silvea 

Arnolda 

. . .do 

360 

James  A.  Crowell 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 

Renjamin  Tucker 

...do  ... 

349 

Samuel  E.  Cooke 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Rraganza 

Rark 

470 

Turner 

William  O.  Erownell 

Cavalier 

...  do 

295 

Nathaniel  P.  Gray 

James  T>.  Thompson 

C.  W.  Morgan 

Ship 

351 

James  A.  Hamilton  . . . 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

China 

..  do 

370 

Sylvester  Hathaway.. 

William  Phillips  & Son. 

Cleora 

Rark 

263 

Isaachar  H.  Akin 

Charles  Hitch  & Son 

Columbus 

do  . . . 

313 

Edwin  A.  Luce 

John  P Knowles,  2d 

Congress . . 

Ship  . 

339 

John  A.  Cast.ino  . 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Congaree 

Rark 

321 

W eston  J.  Swift 

Thomas  Wilcox 

Cornelius  Rowland 

Ship 

431 

Francis  Dougherty  . . . 

Edward  W.  Howland 

Elizabeth 

. . do  . . 

329 

Perry  Winslow 

Thomas  Nye,  jr 

E.  Swift 

Rark 

425 

Josiah  E.  Chase  

Swift  <Xr,  Allen 

Emily  Morgan 

Ship  . 

368 

Samnel  H.  Whiteside  . 

William  J.  Rotch 

Eugenia. ...... 

"Rarlf 

356 

Solomon  F.  TTamhlin 

Swift  & Allen 

Falcon 

273 

Rartlett.  Mavhew,  2d.. 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Florida 

Shi]> 

330 

Coddington  P.  Fish  . . . 

E.  C.  Jones 

Gen.  Pike 

Rark . . . 

313 

John  P.  Fisher 

William  Gifford 

Golconda 

...  do 

331 

J oseph  R»  G reen 

George  & M.  Howland  . . 

Gov.  Troop 

Ship 

430 

Reuben  Kelley 

E.  C.  Jones 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Whaling- 

grouml. 


to 

.2 

'3 

CO 

O 


Desolation  Isl’d 

S.  A.  and  Ind. .. 
Indian  Ocean. . 
Desolation  Isl’d 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atl.  & Indian  . . 

do 

North  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


<3 
> 
• H 

u 

M 

c3 

o 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

u 

o 

e, 

w 


c 

o 


as 

P 

o 

rP 


Remarks. 


do 

Coast  California 


North  Pacific .. 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


June  18 

June  11 
May  25 
June  3 

Aug.  7 

Dec.  1 

Sept.  29 
June  7 

May  17 


North  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 


do 

North  Pacific  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
Ind  an  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 


June  10 

Sept.  22 
Nov.  2 


Sept.  17, 1801 
May  9,  1800 


Bbls. 


21 


Mar.  0,1801 
Nov.  21, 1858 


Apr.  27, 1800 


350 

1 


Bbls. 


791 

2,  538 


Lbs. 


000 

291 


Jan.  25, 1804 


85‘ 


....  do  . . 
do  . . 


do  

North  Pacific . 


Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . 


do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Indian  Ocean 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  2 

Nov.  2 


May  12 
Oct.  4 
Dec.  3 
May  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Oct.  19 

Apr.  20 
Dec.  9 

May  3 
Nov.  17 


Oct.  0 
Oct.  5 
July  20 

Sept.  0 


Oct.  15 


June  23 


July  17, 1803 


May  12, 1803 
July  14,  1804 


80! 


135 

08c 


May  4, 1803 


Mar.  20, 1863 
Apr.  24, 1804 

.Sept.  18, 1803 
Apr.  18, 1803 


July  10, 1804 
May  23, 1802 
Apr.  9,  1803 

Jan.  30,1803 


900 


1,200 


95  000 


Added  1858;  struck  an  icebergand  was  lost 
at  Desolation  Island  February,  1859 ; 
mate,  Charles  Francis,  lost  also. 

Sent  home  475  whale;  3,000  bone;  con- 
demned at  Pernambuco  January  3, 1800. 

Sent  home  9,391  bone;  one  of  the  “stone 
licet;”  sunk  off  Charleston  1801. 

Sold  to  New  York  1800. 


Bought  from  Warren  1858 ; sent  home  04 
sperm,  1,103  whale,  1,052  bone ; sold  at 
San  Francisco  for  merchant-service. 

Condemned  at  Sydney  November  25, I860; 
oil  sold. 

Returned  1858. 


No  report ; sailed  1859 ; Easton,  captain  ; 
returned  1800,  with  COO  whale. 

No  report. 


Third  mate,  Mr.  Littlefield,  died  from  an 
accident  May,  1801 ; lost  in  the  Ochotsk 
January,  1800. 

Sent  home  500  sperm. 


1,  800 


Oct.  5, 1862 


1,  200 
571; 

900 


901 

461 


451 


350 


250 


80 

,000 


2,  200 


2,  000 


035 


540 


Sent  home  174  sperm. 

Captain  Cook  was  killed  by  a whale  Octo- 
ber 20,  1800. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859  ; took  on  voyage 
085  sperm,  3,950  whale,  24,000  bone  ; con- 
demned at  Honolulu  October,  1802;  fitted 
as  a whaler  from  that  port  under  the 
Oldensburg  flag. 

Sent  home  255  sperm. 

Seut  home  2.280  whale,  23,834  bone. 

Sent  home  425  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius  July,  1802. 

Sent  home  75  sperm. 

Sent  home  125  sperm,  3,000  bone. 

Sent  home  200  sperm  ; condemned  and  sold 
at  Valparaiso  July,  1803. 

Sent  home  267  sperm. 

Sent,  home  100  sperm ; sold  to  New  York 
1864  for  merchant-service. 

1,  800  Sent  home  450  sperm. 

20,000  Fourth  mate  died  1800;  crew  refused  duty 
at  Honolulu  and  were  discharged  by  the 
consul;  sent  home  1,011  whale,  24,467 
bone. 

Sent  home  55  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859 
000  Sent  home  338  sperm,  1,090  whale.  38,186 
bone. 

0,000  Altered  from  a ship  1859;  took,  in  all,  450 
sperm,  2,000  whale,  18,000  bone — valued 
at  $100,000. 

Altered  from  a ship  in  1859;  sent  home  400 
sperm  ; captured  and  burned  by  the  Flor- 
ida July  8,  1864,  with  140  sperm  of  her 
own,  and  about  1,100  barrels  sperm  and 
COO  barrels  whale  on  freight. 

2,000  The  larger  part  of  the  crew  mutinied  and 
deserted  at  St. Catharine’s;  sent  home 
240  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

T 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S59. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Harvest -• 

Ship 

3C0 

Wilbour  Manchester. . 

Charles  E.  Hawes 

Harvest 

Bark. . . . 

203 

David  R.  Gifford 

Lorenzo  Pierce 

Hecla  

207 

Eben  Nickerson 

T.  Knowles  Sr.  Do 

Henry  Tabor 

355 

David  G.  "Kirby. 

TTenry  Taber  Sr.  fin 

Herald,  2d 

Ship  . . 

303 

William  S.  Beebe 

T.  Nve,  ir  

Hope 

Bark 

180 

Seth  McFarlan 

Zeno  Kelley 

Hudson  

Ship 

308 

M oses  It.  Fish  

Thomas  Nye  jr 

Hunter 

453 

Alden  Besse 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Hydaspe 

313 

Charles  S.  Pope 

J.  B . W ood  Sc  Co 

Illinois 

413 

William  R.  Potter 

W ood  <fc  Nye 

Isaac  Howland 

. do 

309 

Thomas  Long 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  Sc  Co 

Isabella 

Bark 

315 

Moses  G.  Tucker 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

James  A1  len 

do 

355 

Win.  D.  Van  Wyke  . . 

Gid.  Allen  &.  Son 

James  Maury 

Ship 

305 

Lyman  Wine 

C.  It.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Japan  

487 

Charles  Grant 

William  G.  Blackler  .... 

John  Dawson 

237 

John  W.  Cornell 

J.  & W.  It.  Wing 

Josephine  

446 

James  L.  Chapman 

Swil't  Sc  Perry 

Marengo 

426 

Frederick  A.  Weld  . .. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Maria 

Bark 

202 

Wm.  B.  Thompson 

Thomas  K.  Rodman 

Marion 

do 

328 

Clothier  Pierce 

William  P.  Howland 

Matthew  Luce 

do 

410 

Cleaveland  ... 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Mercury 

Shi]) 

340 

Edward  F.  Lakeman  .. 

I.  Ilowland,  jr.,  & Co 

Messenger 

201 

John  W.  Gifford 

John  it.  Thornton 

M illinoUet 

do ! ! 

180 

Charles  A.  M.  Taber  . . 

B.  Franklin  Howland  ... 

Milo 

401 

Thomas  E.  Fordham  . . 

E.  C.  Jones  

Morning  Light 

301 

Hcrvey  E.  Luce 

S.  Thomas  Sc  Co 

Nautilus 

374 

Charles  G.  Swain  .... 

G.  Allen  Sc  Son  

Navy 

356 

Andrew  S.  Sarvcnt. . . . 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

Newark 

323 

Nathan  S.  Smith 

C.  Hitch  Sc  Son 

Ocean  

300 

Ezra  Gifford 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Osceola,  2d 

Bark 

107 

John  E.  Barker 

J.  <fc  W.  R.  Wing 

Osceola,  3d 

200 

Otis  ]<’.  ilamVin  

Cranston  Wilcox. 

Pacific 

385 

•Jacob  A.  Ilowland  .... 

Swift  Sc  Perry 

Pacific,  2d 

314 

Joseph  C.  Smith 

William  H.  Reynard 

Pamelia 

do 

300 

Henry  A.  Slocum.... 

do 

Parachute 

Ship  . 

331 

Timothy  Howland  . . . . 

Edmund  Maxfield 

President 

Bark . . . . 

293 

William  J.  Macy 

Richmond  Sc  Richardson 

President,  2d 

do 

180 

Isaac  Word  ell 

E.  Maxfield 

Rainbow 

Ship 

474 

James  Nichols 

William  Gifford 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

c 

p 

o 

rP 

£ 

'ci 

% 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Mav  5 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  23 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  4 

May  29, 1863 

400 

.do 

Oct.  25 

Juno  28,  1864 

772 

- 

_ do 

May  10 

Aug.  30,  1863 

650 

Indian  Ocean. . . 

Aug.  1 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  6 

Mar.  26, 1863 

1,  550 

do 

June  8 

Aug.  30, 1863 

1,  865 

G35 

do 

Nov.  5 

do 

Oct.  20 

Oct,  25,1863 

1,  000 

1,000 

8,  000 

North  Pacific .. 

Dec.  31 

Apr.  15,  1864 

698 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  2 

May  27, 1863 

o 

2,  500 

JO 

o 

o 

o 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  4 

Feb.  5, 1865 

666 

454 

do 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  15,  1862 

792 

2,  321 

5,  55C 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

May  31 

May  19, 1863 

1,  200 

A tl.  & Indian  . . 

July  16 

Nov.  3,  1861 

617 

North  Pacific.. 

July  14 

July  27,1862 

295 

2,  319 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  12 

Apr.  22, 1863 

3, 100 

8,  780 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  29 

Atl.  & Indian  . . 

June  7 

May  14,  1863 

1,300 

3( 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  18 

May  22, 1863 

1,200 

— 



Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  28 

Oct.  21,1862 

1,083 

6 

....do  

June  7 

Atl.  & Indian  . . 

May  3 

May  24, 1862 

153 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  15 

May  21,  1863 

175 

1,800 

6,  000 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  22 

May  20,1862 

638 

1,  012 

2, 100 

do  

Nov.  1 

July  13, 1864 

1,  003 

48 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  10 

Apr.  18, 1864 

'265 

1,  938 

21,  950 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  19 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  29 

Oct,  28, 1863 

22(1 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  20 

Mar.  2(ij  1863 

920 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Jan.  2 

Juno  20, 1-62 

896 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  15 

June  7, 1862 

107 

2,  420 

3,  000 

do 

May  10 

do 

May  4 

May  4, 1862 

975 

£7 

..... 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Nov.  11 









Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  10 

•Tune  18, 1864 

978 





Atl.  & Indian 

May  10  1862 

183 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  12 

June  10, 1864 

1,200 

Remarks. 


Added  1859;  sent  home  1,375  whale,  3,GOO 
bone;  put  under  Hawaiian  flag  1 8(i~ ; cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah  ; 
paid  for  by  the  English  government. 

Sent  home  3C0  sperm  ; condemned  at  Mau- 
ritius 1861. 

Captain  Nickerson  died  of  heart  disease 
March  4,  1801 ; sent  home  695  sperm,  519 
bone. 

Charles  Floyd,  first  mate,  drowned  1863; 
boat  stove  while  fast  to  a whale. 

Captain  Beebe  came  home  sick  1861;  sent 
home  115  sperm. 

Lost  at  island  of  Coetiva  1662;  saved  200 
barrels  oil. 

Sold  to  Honolulu  1863 ; name  changed  to 
Hae  Hawaii. 

Sent  home  177  sperm. 

Sent  home  738  sperm : condemned  at  Tal- 
cahuano  1863 ; named  changed  to  Narcissa 
and  went  whaling  from  Talcahuano. 

Sent  home  40  sperm,  12,443  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859;  Captain  Yan 
Wyke  left  at  Callao  sick  1864. 

Sent  homo  12,(00  bone. 

Added  1859  from  Fairhaven ; sent  home 
499  sperm  ; sold  to  Boston  1863. 

Sent  homo  360  sperm. 

First  mate,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  boat’s  crew 
taken  down  by  a whale  December  30, 
1859,  oil'  New  Holland;  sent  homo  425 
sperm,  96  whale,  10,740  bone. 

Sent  home  30  sperm. 

Condemned  at  Talcahuano  1863;  used  as  a 
coaler  till  1866,  then  fitted  again  for  a 
whaler ; sent  homo  840  sperm. 

Sent  home  322  sperm. 

Manuel  Frates,  fourth  mate,  killed  by  a 
whale  August,  1862;  sent  home  260  sperm; 
sold  to  Boston  for  China  trade  1665. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859. 

Sent  home  230  sperm ; sold  to  Dartmouth 
1862. 

Sent  home  88  sperm,  1,546  whale,  23,500  bone. 

Scut,  home  80  sperm,  9,000  bone  ; sold  to  Bos- 
ton 1862. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859. 

Sent  homo  269  sperm,  1,025  whale,  10.7C0 
bone. 

Lost  on  Sandal  Wood  Island  (Malay  Archi- 
pelago) April  7,  18G3 ; crew  in  boats  9 
days  and  10  nights,  with  but  little  bread 
and  water  ; sent  1 omo  76  sperm. 

Sold  to  Edgartown  1864. 

Sent  home  650  sperm. 

Sent  home  106  sperm,  1,040  whale,  17,932 
bone. 

Sent  home  123  sperm  ; sold  to  Sag  Harbor 
1864. 

Sent  homo  190  sperm,  1,000  bone;  with- 
drawn 1862. 

Lost  near  Papeete  June  10, 1864 ; saved  880 
sperm  out  of  1,225. 

Altered  from  a ship  1859;  sent  home  319 
sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S-39. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

T\.o<lman  

Bark. 

371 

William  Whitton,  jr  . 

William  G.  E.  Pope  . . . 

Roman  . . . . 

Ship 

370 

John  C.  Hamblin 

E.  C.  Jones 

IwOSCOO - 

Bark  . 

362 

William  II.Almy 

Loum  Snow 

San  Francisco 

2G8 

Daniel  F.  Worth 

William  Phillips  &.  Son. 

Seine 

281 

John  S.  Smith 

Rodney  French 

Smyrna  

. do  . . 

219 

Isaac  P.  Webb 

Charles  S.  Randall 

Thomas  Pope  

Ship 

323 

Charles  H.  Robbins 

William  G.  E.  Pope 

Trident 

...  do  .... 

449 

Elisha  H.  Fisher 

Frederick  Parker  

Vigilant 

Bark  — 

Frederick  P.  Cole 

W.&.G.  I).  Watkins  .... 

Waverly 

...do  .... 

327 

William  II.  Vinal 

David  B.  Kemoton 

Zephyr 

Ship 

36 1 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

Thomas  Nye,  jr 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Emerald 

Schooner 

101 

Thomas  F.  Lambert  .. 

Damon  & Judd 

Hesper 

Ship 

262 

Joseph  Hamblin,  jr. .. 

Dexter  J enuey 

Hudson 

368 

Moses  R.  Fish 

Jenney  &■  Tripp 

Joseph  Maxwell 

. . .do 

302 

Andrew  B.  J enney 

F.R.  Whitwell 

Winthrop 

Rflrk 

218 

Wibiam  P.  Weeks  ... 

Albert  Sawin 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

America 

Rnrk 

257 

John  A.  Luce 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Annawan  

do 

159 

Charles  F.  Keith 

J.  Holmes.jf.,  &.  Bro 

Ocean  Rover 

Sh  i p 

314 

James  M.  Clark 

R.  T,.  Barstow 

203 

Mich  ell 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Sarah 

370 

He^rv  P.  Butler 

L.  Meigs 

Samuel  & Thomas 

Rjirk 

191 

Asa  Iloxio 

Ii.  L.  Barstow 

Willis  ^ 

do 

164 

James  King. .... 

do 

Sippican,  Mass. 

A ltumaha 

119 

John  C.  Clark 

Stephen  C.  Luco 

Uopeton 

Brio- 

145 

Otis  S.  Snow  

Ohed  Delano 

James 

Schooner 

80 

Benjamin  B.  Handy. .. 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Retrieve 

do 

100 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

do 

Roswell  King 

134 

Pardon  Tripp  

Peleg  Blankenship 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Ocean  

165 

Peleg  Cornell 

W.  F.  Lapham  

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Com.  Morris 

Ship 

Silas  Jones 

Oliver  C.  Swift 

Holmes' s Hole,  Mass. 

America 

T»n  rk 

257 

Luce . ....... 

Thomas  Bradley 

do 

27(; 

West 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eacbol 

Tariff 

143 

Hoxie 

F.  W.  Choate 

Eady  Suffolk 

I kirk 

210 

Robertson 

do 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Benj.  Cummings  . 

Bark 

391 

David  Briggs 

Tucker  & Cummings  . . 

Brunswick 

Ship 

295 

Varenus  Baker 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

do  

Ind.  and  Pacific 

IndiaD  Ocean  .. 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean. 

do 

Indian  Ocean. 
do 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

...  do 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

....do 

do 


Atlantic 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Indian  Ocean. 
Atlantic 

Atlantic 

....do  


Pacific  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 


Date — 


bfi 

a 


09 

<4-1 

o 


Nov.  17 

Aug.  22 
Nov.  8 

Aug.  1 

May  13 
Sept.  3 
July  20 

Dec.  21 
Aug.  23 
Apr.  20 

Nov.  21 


May  2 
June  5 


July  6 

Aug.  27 
July  26 


Dec.  27 
Nov.  17 

May  26 


May  20 

Dec.  22 
Sept.  3 
June  2 


June  29 
June  2 
May  2 
May  2 
Apr.  26 


Sept.  12 


July  13 


Dec.  13 
May  23 


t. 

cj 

o 


May  9,1863 
Apr.  12, 1860 


May  4, 1862 
June  11, 1863 
Juno  21, 1863 

Juno  7,1864 
June  18, 1864 
May  4, 1863 


Aug.  19, 1860 


May  13, 1863 
Sept.  29, 1862 


Jiine  27, 1862 


Aug.  28, 1861 

June  19, 1864 
J uno  29, 1 863 
Sept.  12, 1860 


July  24,  I860 
Aug.  29, 1860 
Sept.  16, 1859 
Sept.  11,1859 
Aug.  19, 1860 


Aug.  25, 1861 


June  19, 1861 


May  9,1862 
June  8, 1861 


July  14  Sept.  12,1860 
Aug.  24  I Aug.  30, 1860 


Sept.  12 
Nov.  27 


Aug.  3, 1866 
Aug.  19, 1862 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

s 

a 

m 


Bits. 


1,500 

79 


220 

3 

650 

1, 110 

427 

1,550 


150 


860 

290 


230 


297 

201 

160 

384 


151 

255 

163 

53 

85 


447 


931 


70, 

500 


110 

260 


53’ 


rt 

,3 


Bbls. 


750 

6 


549 

750 


10 


48 


40 


13 

7 

6 

1 

40 


232 


0; 

a 

o 

& 

<D 


Lbs. 


500 


1,200 


\ 


1,700 


120 

101 

103 


800 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  1.550  sperm,  250  whale  ; sold  at 
Mauritius  1863. 

Sent  homo  74  sperm. 

Captain  Almy  and  7 men  (part  of  two 
boats’  crews)  killed  by  a whale  1859. 

Foundered  at  sea  off  Montauk  Point  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1862  ; sent  home  2,000  bone. 

Sent  home 435  sperm,  421  whale,  4,400  hone. 

Sent  homo  312  sperm  ; sold  to  New  York 
1863,  for  African  trade. 

Sent  homo  320  sperm. 

Sent  home  435  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  ; sent  home  326  sperm, 
5,  040  bone. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius  1863  ; shipped  oil 
(900  sperm)  to  London. 

Added  1859 ; sent  home  200  sperm. 

Sailed  January  31 ; returned  February  22, 
leaking  300  strokes  per  hour;  sent  home 
951  sperm  ; condemned  at  Paita  1864. 

Sent  home  180  sperm  ; transferred  to  New 
Bedford  1862. 

Sent  home  42  sperm. 

Sent  h me  30  sperm;  sold  to  Boston  for 
merchant  service  1863. 


Sold  to  Ilolmes’s  IIolo  1861. 

Altered  from  a brig  1859 ; sold  to  New  Bed- 
ford 1862 ; sent  borne  50  sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1859 ; captured  and 
burned  by  the  Alabama,  with  900  barrels 
of  oil,  1862;  sent  homo  240  sperm,  250 
whale,  2,000  bone. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1861  ; sold  thence  to 
Nantucket  1862. 

Transferred  to  New  Bedford  1861. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1863  ; sent  home  400 
sperm. 


Sent  homo  40  sperm. 


Sent  home  56  sperm. 


Sent  homo  214  sperm. 


Sent  home  50  sperm ; sold  to  New  Bedford 
1864. 


■Withdrawn  for  merchant  service  1861 ; sent 
home  106  sperm. 

Bought  from  Provincetown  1858. 
Withdrawn;  sold  to  Salem. 


Sonthomo  387  sperm,  518  whale,  4,000  bone ; 

sold  to  New  Bedford  1866. 

Sold  to  Now  Bedford  1802. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  ivhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

3S59. 

Westport , Mass. 

Champion  

Bark 

209 

Coggeshall 

Janet - 

194 

George  G.  Coffin 

Henry  Wile, ox 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Louisa  Sears  ... 

Bark 

180 

George  P.  Fisher 

Vineyard. 

Ship  . . . 

381 

Caswell 

"Rpnjflmin  Worth 

~W alter  Scott 

369 

Baxter 

do 

Wn  shington 

Sehoonei 

140 

Rinlov  

Nantucket , Mass. 

Mohawk .... 

Ship  . . . 

350 

George  U.  Swain 

Ptru 

Bark 

257 

Elllxu  F.  Turner 

Z p n ns  L.  Ad a m a 

Three  Profilers. 

Ship  . . 

384 

Calvin  Swain 

G.  &.  W Starbuck 

W atchman ....... 

Schooner 

140 

Charles  W.  Hussey  . . . 

J.  B.  Mao.y 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A corn  

Bark .... 

215 

Nickerson 

Nickerson  A*  Tnr.k 

Alleghany  

Sehoonei' 

95 

Cook  

Daniel  C!  Fnnk 

A 1 pi  x n n 1 1 o r 

do 

75 

Nickerson 

Chanticleer  

do 

87 

Small  

Sam  nel  ( look 

Finpm  in  m 

80 

Cook 

Estella  - 

. do 

94 

F.  Thin  phi nia 

Pork 

20(1 

Tuck. 

Niokerson  fir.  Tuck 

John  Adams 

Schooner 

99 

John  Adams 

‘VTnnt.p.znma  _ 

do 

92 

Chapman 

T.  & S.  Hilliard  . 

V.  .T.  TTnights _ . 

do 

95 

Soarks  

1).  Connell 

Oread  

. do  

90 

Fat  well 

E.  S.  Smith  & Co  

"R.  E.  Cook  

do  . . 

80 

Freeman 

R.  & E.  Cook  

Richard  

92 

David  Con  well 

Hifinzi  

do 

10° 

Millikon 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

S.  Tl.  Sopftr 

do 

130 

Soper  

Samuel  Soper 

Tb river  

. do  . 

95 

Leonard  Small 

S.  Small 

V.  Doane  

. do  . . 

99 

Cook 

H.  and  S.  Cook  & Co 

Walter  Irvin 

do 

133 

Small 

Samuel  Sopor 

Orleans,  Mass. 

T.pwia  P»rnoo 

135 

Cook  

He  man  Smith 

Kothschild  . 

Thrlr 

261 

A Her  ton 

do 

William  Martin 

Schooner 

134 

Martin  

do 

New  London,  Conn. 

Arriarot 

Drier  . 

91 

Ouavle ......... 

Williams  & Haven 

Charles  Carroll  . 

412 

Smith  

Frink  & Prentis •. 

Clematis 

do 

311 

Watrous 

Williams  & Barns 

Jjove 

Park  . . 

15! 

Smith 

Richard  n.  Chappell.  .. 

Electra . 

Shi]) 

348 

Brown  

Williams  & Barns 

Exilo . 

Schooner 

83 

Alex.  Tillinghast 

E.  V.  Stoddard 

Franklin 

do 

1 1! 

Church  

R.  R.  Chanpell 

Northwest 

Ship  . . . . 

304 

William  Dunbar 

Thomas  Fitch 

Pearl 

Ba  r k . . . 

195 

Bartlett 

Williams  & Haven 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Columbia 

Ra rk  . . 

285 

McCorkle 

John  Budd 

Concordia 

do  . . 

265 

Hamilton 

Wade  & Brown 

Excel 

375 

Doper  . . 

Mary  Gardner  .. 

do  

3K 

Jennings 

W.  & G.  H.  Cooper 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean  .. 
Atlautic 


Date — 


tr 


c3 

GO 

o 


Oct.  6 
July  14 


a 

S*-< 

O 


•Tone  20, 1863 
May  9,1863 


Result  of  voyage. 


s - 

& 

in 


BUs. 

370 

800 


o 

<D 


nils. 


V 

a 

o 

<D 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Sold  and  withdrawn  for  merchant-service 
1863. 

Sent  home  35  sperm. 


Atlantic 

North.  Pacific .. 
do 

Atlantic 


Apr.  13 

Sept.  25 
Dec.  11 

Oct.  5 


May  27, 1862 


156 


2,  301 


10,  600 


Aug.  4,1861 


12 


Sent  home  100  sperm,  67  whale;  lost  in 
Fayal  Harbor  September  7, 1860. 

Sent  home  16,866  bone. 

Senthome52.sperm,  1,000 bone ; condemned 
at  Honolulu  June,  1861. 

Sold  to  New  York  1862 ; sent  home  176 
sperm. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

....do  

Atlantic 


May  12 
Sept.  25 


Sept.  6 


June  29, 1863 
May  7, 1863 
Apr.  2, 1865 
Sept.  25, 1860 


1,000 

1,360 

925 

65 


12  . 
250  . 
430  . 


Sold  to  New  York. 
Sold  to  New  London. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

N.  Atlantic  . . | 

do 

....do 

Atlantic 


Dec.  13 
May  17 
May  17 
Mar.  28 
May  24 
May  — 
May  16 
May  — 
May  24 
Nov.  28 
Feb.  — 
Aug.  19 
May  16 


Aug.  26, 1861 
Sept.  12, 1859 
Sept.  10,  1859 
Sept.  18, 1859 
Sept,  12,  1859 
Sept.  12, 1859 
Dec.  1, 1860 
Jan.  — , 1861 
Sept,  20, 1859 
Aug.  26, 1862 
July  15,1859 
Sept.  9,1860 
Aug.  9, 1860 
Sept.  20, 1859 


89 


196 

540 

125 

65 

190 

205 

183 

168 


70 

115 

110 

134 

65 

'60 

20 


103 

14 

47 

139 


North  Atlantic. 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic. 


Mar.  2 
Mar.  16 
Aug.  19 


June  16, 1860 
Aug.  19, 1859 


15  

300  


do 

....do 


Feb.  11  July  16, 1859 
Feb.  15  June  9,1860 


144  108  . 

215  81  . 


Sent  home  160  sperm. 


Lost  on  island  of  Nevis  April  7,  I860; 
saved  125  sperm. 


Captain  Small,  second  mate,  and  two  men 
died  January,  1862 ; sold  to  Beverly  1862; 
sent  home 261  sperm. 

Added  1859. 


Atlanti  c 

do  . . 

...  do  .. 


May  30 
Jan.  8 
May  17 


Aug.  28, 1860 
Sept,  29,  1859 
Sept.  10, 1860 


128 

346 

56 


10  . 
340  . 
60  . 


Sent  home  50  sperm. 
Sent  home  210  sperm. 


CumberlamlSts 


Apr.  13 


Davis’s  Strait..  May  14 
Indian  Ocean  . . Oct.  11 


Desolat'n  Isl’d 
North  Pacific  . . 
Desolat’n  Isl'd 

...  do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Ind.  and  Pacific 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  16 
Sept,  1 
July  15 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  17 


July  15, 1861 
Mar.  26, 1862 


80 


933 
1,  590 


13,  850 


Juuo  4, 1862 


474 


500 


Sept.  12, 1862 


194 


6 


Lost  in  Cumberland  Straits  September  27, 
1860 ; the  Amaret  formed  a part  of  the 
Kane  Expedition. 

Wrecked  in  Mozambique  Channel;  con- 
demned at  Mata  1862;  sent  homo  1,000 
barrels  of  oil. 

Lost  at  Solomon  Islands  September,  1861 ; 
second  mate,  Benjamin  Small,  died  1861. 

One  of  the  “stone  fieet,”  No.  2. 

Sent  homo  1,390  whale,  21,716  bone. 

No  report. 


South  Atlantic . 

Atlantic 

Coast  of  Pat . . . 
Atlantic 


Aug,  1 
May  23 
July  1 
Oct.  31 


Apr.  16, 1862 
May  8,1862 
May  26,1861 
June  20, 1861 


712 

109 

68 

845 


131 

936 

940 

459 


1,000 
3,  500 
3,  000 


Sent  liome930bone;  sold toNew  York  1862, 
Sent  homo  2,400  bone. 

Was  chased  two  hours  off  Bermudas  by 
rebel  privateer  on  passage  home. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


ITame  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1859. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. — Continued. 

'Myra  . 

Brig 

150 

Havens 

W.  Sr.  G.  H.  Cooper 

Noble  

Bark 

275 

Fowler 

do  

Ship  .... 

110 

Fldridge 

H.  &.  S.  French 

Siis^n  

Schooner 

13-1 

Kimr 

do 

Wfl&hin  <'  tnn  

Bark 

230 

Babcock  

W ade  & Brown  . 

Stonington , Conn. 

Tekoa 

Schooner 

143 

Stivers 

J.  E.  Smith  & Co 

18«0. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Active 

Bark... 

333 

Davis  Blake 

Loum  Snow 

Adeline 

Ship 

329 

Albert  D.  Barber 

Charles  R.  Tucker  <fc  Co. 

Addison 

Bark .... 

420 

John  C.  Peirce  . _ 

Isaac  B.  Richmond 

Anaconda. 

. do  . . 

383 

John  IT.  Faun 

do 

A fifcolnpft 

do 

340 

Wrisley 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Atlantic  

...do  .... 

307 

William  11.  Sherman.. 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Awaslionks 

...  do 

342 

John  Marble 

J.  & WT.  R.  WTing 

Brutus  

Ship  . . . 

E.  S.  Davoll 

Barnstable 

Bark 

373 

L.  B.  Brownson 

David  B.  Kempton 

Black  Eagle 

. . .do 

311 

Charles  E.  Allen 

S.  Thomas  &.  Co 

Cherokee  

. . do  . . . 

261 

J antes  H.  McKenzie  . . 

W.  Hathaway,  jr 

Cicero 

Shij) .... 

252 

John  It.  Stivers 

L.  Snow 

Contest  

. . do 

441 

Elijah  B.  Morgan 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  A Co. .. 

Courser 

Bark 

327 

John  M.  Hammett 

B.  Franklin  Howland. .. 

Daniel  Webster 

Sli  i p 

336 

Allen 

S.  Thomas  &.  Co 

Daniel  Wood 

. . .do 

345 

Josiah  Hi  ohm  on d 

James  B.  Wood  <fc  Co  — 

Desdctnona 

do 

295 

Fran  hi  in  Bates,  jr 

Thomas  Nye,  jr 

Draper 

. . .do  . _ . 

291 

Charles  W.  Parker 

Charles  E.  Hawes 

E.  Corning 

Bark 

325 

Charles  Stetson. 

William  C.  N.  Swift 

Edward 

..  .do  .... 

274 

Orric.k  Smalley 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Eliza 

do  . 

366 

William  Dcvoll 

Cornell  & Penniman  — 

Elliot  C.  Cowdin 

Ship 

280 

William  Cleaveland  .. 

Tucker  & Cummiugs  . . . 

Emma  C.  Jones  . 

- do  . . 

347 

Gorham  B.  Howes 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Empiro 

. . . do  . . 

403 

John  A.  Macomber 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Endeavour 

Bark . . . 

252 

Owen  Fisher 

Abraham  Ashley,  2d... 

Fanny  

. . do  _ . 

391 

George  W.Biivon 

Swift  & Allen 

Gay  Head  

Ship  . . . 

389 

Lewis  H.  Lawrence 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

J ava  

Bark  . 

295 

Edward  B.  Phinney  . .. 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Java,  2d 

. . do 

292 

T.  C.  Spaulding 

William  G.  Blackler 

Jlrch  Perry  

Ship  . . 

435 

Wanton  H.  Sherman  . . 

Swift  <fc  Perry 

John  Coggeshall 

. . do 

338 

Aaron  Dean 

B.  B.  Howard 

Kathleen 

Bark 

312 

Charles  C.  Movers  

J.  <fc  W.  R.  Wing 

Kingfisher 

. . .do 

451 

Elisha  Russell 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

iaetitia. 

275 

Joseph  Stowell  

George  R.  Taber 

Lagoda 

Ship 

341 

Z.  A.  IJevoll  

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Lancer 

395 

George  H.  Allen 

Joshua  Richmond 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


'Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Remarks. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

c5 

P 

o 

rO 

<L> 

13 

rO 

£ 

Bbls. 

B bis. 

Lbs. 

South  Atlantic. 

Tune  20 

Oct.  10,  I860 

220 

Added  1859. 

do 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  19, 18(31 

468 

51 

500 

...do 

Apr.  20 

Sent  home  60  sperm ; condemned  at  St. 

Catharine’s  1862. 

A thi  n tic 

May  23 

South  Atlantic. 

May  2 

May  6,1862 

552 

601 

4,  000 

Sold  to  New  York  1862. 

Atlantic 

July  7' 

July  25  1860 

31 

46 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  21 

May  22, 1865 

2 

83 

750 

Sent  home  865  sperm. 

North  Pacific  .. 

Sept.  19 

May  7,  1865 

28 

1,084 

6,  000 

Sent  home  15  sperm,  2,250  whale,  18,500 

bone.  1 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

Aug.  28 

Apr.  22, 1867 

52  r 

4,  000 

Altered  from  a ship  I860;  sent  home  238 

sperm,  460  whale,  13,650  bone;  with- 

drawn  1867  for  freighting;  lost. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  17 

Sept.  8, 1864 

1,  006 

50 

Withdrawn  1864. 

Davis’s  Strait.. 

Mar.  15 

Oct.  12,  1863 

1,  500 

24,  000 

Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  1 

Mav  4,  1861 

211 

10 

Sent  home  335  sperm. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  6 

Apr.  4, 1862 

148 

100 

550 

Bought  from  Falmouth  1860 ; Captain  Mar- 

ble  died  October  22,  leoi. 

Ang. 

Brutus  bought  from  Warren  1860. 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  22 

Apr.  28, 1864 

65 

1,407 

Barnstable  sent  home  14.700  bone;  altered 

from  a ship  1860 ; sold  to  New  York  1864 

for  merchant  service. 

Davis’s  Strait. . 

May  20 

Nov.  3,1861 

1,  122 

17,  800 

Emit  1851 ; bought  from  Sag  Harbor  1859 ; 

Walter  Smith,  third  mate,  died  at  sea 

1860. 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  10 

Nov.  22, 1864 

900 

376 

3,  500 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  9 

May  25, 1865 

70 

326 

3,  800 

Sent  home  116  sperm,  1,333  whale,  8,800 

bone. 

Atlantic 

June  21 

Apr.  25, 1861 

354 

Sent  home  161  sperm,  2 256  bone. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

Juno  9,  1864 

159 

First  mate,  Mr.  Thomas,  died  December  18, 

1860  ; Captain  Hammett  came  homo  sick 

1862 ; sent  homo  228  sperm. 

Davis’s  Strait. . 

Mar.  21 

Jan.  5, 1863 

6,  500 

Put  into  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  on  account  of 

the  rebellion ; sent  home  2,500  bono ; 

George  Bessel,  second  mato,  and  two  men 

died  of  scurvy  1862. 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

•June  12 

July  28, 1864 

808 

318 

Sent  homo  420  sperm,  3,000  bone. 

do 

July  17 

Mai-.  15,  1865 

450 

Sent  home  113  sperm. 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  8 

July  10,1864 

705 

100 

450 

Sent  homo  186  sperm  ; sold  to  Boston  1864. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Nov.  15 

May  24,  1866 

Sent  home  737  sperm. 

do 

Jnlv  2 

June  27,  1861 

14 

46 

Sent  homo  448  sperm. 

do 

Oct'.  2 

Dec.  30, 1864 

950 

do 

May  22 

May  4,  1864 

1,  097 

13 

Bought  from  Dartmouth  I860  - sent  homo 

213  sperm ; sold  to  New  York  1864  for 

merchant  service. 

do 

Nov.  19 

Apr.  24, 1866 

14 

387 

5,  600 

Sent  home  1,286  sperm. 

do 

"NTnv.  1 

Lost  on  Chatham  Island  April  15  1862- 

saved  500  sperm ; sent  homo  111  sperm. 

do  

Oct  30 

Aug.  28,  1864 

460 

177 

North  Pacific  . . 

June  13 

Apr.  14, 1864 

112 

2,  348 

28,  550 

Sent  homo  455  sperm,  1,680  whale,  28,400 

bone. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  12, 1865 

1,051 

15,  300 

Sent  homo  631  sperm,  700  bono. 

Imli  i.n  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  6 

May  28,  1864 

1,292 

284 

1,700 

. . do 

.Tim  a 27 

Apr.  13, 1864 

1,  040 

104 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  13 

June  18, 1864 

' 471 

955 

2,  850 

Sent  home  274  sperm,  219  whale,  9,000 bone. 

do 

J uue  9 

May  2, 1864 

33 

924 

6,  700 

Bought  1860  from  Fairhaven  : sent  home 

131  sperm,  1,100  whale,  13,300  bone;  sold 

to  New  York  1864. 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

June  19 

Apr.  13, 1864 

1,258 

25 

Sent  home  214  sperm. 

Atlantic 

June  1 

Mar.  30, 1861 

214 

11 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  19 

May  4, 1864 

600 

Sent  borne  400  sperm. 

do 

Aug.  27 

Apr.  18j  1864 

94 

2, 164 

Sent  home  162  sperm,  25,400  bone. 

do 

Aug.  25 

Nov.  20, 1864 

936 

Sent  homo  763  sperm. 
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Tabic  shotting  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IStiO. 

New  Bedford , J lass. — Continued. 

Lapwing 

Ship  

432 

George  H.  Soule 

E.  C.  Jones 

Massachusetts 

Bark 

304 

Daniel  B.  Greene  

Swift  & Allen  . . . 

Mars 

. . . do 

270 

Abuer  P.  Barker 

Gifford  &,  Gurnniin^rfl 

Mary  Frazier 

Ship  

288 

Job  Hathaway 

B.  F.  Howland 

Mary  & Susan 

..  .do 

40!) 

Philip  Howland 

T.  Knowles  & Co . . 

Mary  Wilder 

...do  .... 

213 

Sylvanus  Cleaveland 

Charles  Almy. ..... 

Mary 

Bark 

287 

Warren  Woodward. .. 

William  O.  Brownell 

Merlin 

...  do 

348 

John  S.  Deblois 

W.  & G.  D.  Watkins 

M ilton 

Ship 

388 

Charles  Halsey 

H.  Taber  & Co  . 

Minerva 

Bark 

201 

Edward  Penniman 

I hornas  Knowles  & Co. . 

Nassau 

Ship  .... 

408 

E.  P.  Herondeen 

Swift  & Perry 

Nye 

Bark 

211 

Joseph  B.  Barker 

Tucker  &.  Cummings  . .. 

Peri 

...  do  .... 

205 

John  W.  Norton 

Rodney  French 

Polar  Star 

Shi])  ... 

475 

Daniel  D.  Wood 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  

Reindeer 

...  do 

450 

George  W.  Raynor 

E.  W.  Howland 

Roscoe 

Bark  ... 

302 

George  H.  Maoomber  . 

L.  Snow 

Sapplio 

. .do 

320 

Edwa’  d B.  Coffin  

O.  & D.  W.  Seabury 

Scotland 

Ship  . . . 

381 

Humphrey  W Seabury 

do  . 

Solon .... 

Bark  . 

129 

Joseph  E.  Smith 

J.  R.  Thornton 

Sophia  Thornton 

Ship 

424 

Wilbam  P.  Briggs 

T.  Nye,  jr 

Stafford 

Bark.... 

200 

Obed  Pierce 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

Stella 

. . .do 

338 

Frederick  Hussey 

L.  Snow  

Stephania 

Ship 

315 

James  M.  Witberell  .. 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Sunbeam 

Bark 

300 

Samuel  II.  Cromwell. . 

J.  <fc.  W.  R.  Wing 

Sun 

...  do 

184 

Thomas  Smith 

Gifford  & Cummings 

Tahmarco ’ 

Ship  .... 

371 

Jabez  S.  Hathaway  . . . 

Jabez  Hathaway 

Thomas  Dickason 

. . do  .'. 

454 

flames  Stewart 

G.  & M.  Howland 

T.  Winslow  . 

Bark 

130 

Joseph  II.  Fisher 

John  Hicks 

Triton  

...  do 

300 

Roland  T.  Packard . . . 

T.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Tropic  Bird 

. . . do  .... 

220 

Jos.  L Gimmick 

William  l’.  Howland 

Wave 

..  do  .. 

197 

Leonard  Courtney 

T.  Knowles  &.  Co 

Young  Phconix 

Ship  ... 

377 

Benjamin  F.  Wing 

William  Phillips  & Son  . 

Fairhavcn , Mass. 

Ansel  Gibbs 

Ship 

31!) 

Henry  G.  Chapel . . . 

Gibbs  & -Tenney 

Arab 

Bark 

270 

J osoph  P.  Nye ... 

Damon  &.  Judd 

Emerald  

Schooner 

101 

E.  G.  Cud  worth 

do 

General  Scott 

Baik . . . 

300 

James  T.  Eldridge 

L.  C.  Tripp 

Homer 

Brig 

John  A.  Benson 

Lydia 

Ship  . . 

351 

Elisha  Babcock  

.Tenney  & Tripp 

Northern  Light 

. . . do 

513 

Edward  A.  Chapel . . . 

Edmund  Allen 

Pavillion J 

Brig  . . . . 

150 

George  II.  Cannon 

Damon  & Judd 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 
4 ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Tndian  Ocean  . . 

June  14 

North  Pacific .. 

Sept.  4 

Mhy  12,1865 

472 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct.  2 

July  2,1865 

851 

1 

..... 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  23,  1865 

487 

— 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  7 

May  28, 1864 

1,  380 

....do  

Aug.  8 

May  10, 1864 

'250 





Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  1 

Aug.  5, 1863 

460 

— 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  12 

Aug.  2,1863 

900 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  6 

Apr.  6, 1865 

2,  209 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  15 

Apr.  27'  1864 

1,  866 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  2 

Apr.  21, 1863 

100 

500 

8,  000 

Atlantic 

Oct.  2 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  2 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  6 

do 

Oct.  2 

Feb.  27, 1864 

1 845 

31,  500 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

May  15 

Nov.  23, 1864 

1,  083 

395 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  3 

July  18,  1863 

1,  450 

12 

do 

May  22 

Dec.  1 1860 

’ 239 

7 

Atlantic 

Mav  21 

May  7, 1862 

20 

31 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Apr.  28 

Sept.  10, 1864 

1,256 

18 

do 

Oct.  16 

Sept.  10, 1864 

210 

do 

May  31 

July  6,  1864 

737 

15 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  16 

Apr.  17,1864 

783 

1,034 

150 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  22 

June  15, 1864 

889 

New  Zealand  . . 

Nov.  13 

Atlantic 

July  3 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  16 

July  12, 1865 

54 

658 

Atlantic 

Apr.  24 

July  2,1862 

148 





Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  10 

Apr.  23, 1865 

257 

Atlantic 

Apr.  16 

Oct.  3, 1861 

124 

9 

. ...  do 

July  24 

Sept.  23, 1862 

257 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  2 

Nov.  19, 1863 

1, 200 

800 

Davis’s  Strait. . 

Apr.  11 

Nov.  11, 1861 

500 

9,  000 

Atlantic 

June  1 

Sept.  6,1861 

278 

1 

do 

Sppt.  5 

Nov.  4, 1861 

96 

6 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  4 

Juno  23,  1865 

3 

45 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  16 

May  17,1864 

754 

709 

600 

Davis’s  Strait.. 

July  21 

Oct.  11,1861 

1,104 

21,  000 

Atlantic 

Nov.  22 

May  15, 1863 

65 

Remarks. 


Sold  at  Mauritius  1863  ; renamed  W.  A. 
Farnsworth  ; returned  to  whaling  under 
the  Hawaiian  flag,  lb76 ; sent  home  847 
sperm. 

Sent  home  152 sperm,  904  whale,  28,950  bone. 

Sent  homo  90  sperm. 

Sent  home  75  sperm,  1.600  bone;  shipped 
1,000  sperm  to  London. 

Sent  home  489  sperm. 

Sent  home  25  sperm ; sold  to  New  York 
1864. 

Sent  home  195  sperm;  altered  from  a ship 
I860;  Captain  Woodward  died  1861. 

Sent  home  561  sperm. 

Sent  home  2,413  whale,  63,200  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  I860;  sent  home, 116 
sperm. 

Bought  from  Dartmouth  1860 ; captured 
and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1863. 

Sold  at  Mauritius  1863. 

Sent  home  98  sperm  ; lost  on  Tvamschatka 
May  28,  1861 ; first  mate,  James  Wilson, 
and  boat’s  crew  lost  in  landing. 

Was  attacked  by  natives  in  the  Arctic 
1862;  sent  home  123  sperm,  3,648  whale, 
31,100  bone. 

Sent  home  251  sperm,  800  bone. 

Sent  home  21  sperm. 

Bought  from  Westport  1860;  sent  borne 
125  sperm. 

Sent  home  68  sperm,  800  bone. 

Sent  home  400  sperm. 

Sent  home  325  sperm. 

Sent  home  25  sperm.  9,300  bone. 

J ohn  D.  Thompson,  first  mate,  and  one  man 
drowned  while  fast  to  a whale,  I860; 
Captain  Cromwell  camehome  sick  1861; 
sent  home  107  sparm. 

Boughtfrom  Mat  lapoisett  I860-  sent  homo 
570  sperm  ; condemned  at  Bay  of  Islands 
August,  1863. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1860 ; sent  home 
37  sperm. 

Latham  C.  Ryder,  first  mate,  died  at  Hono- 
lulu January  11,  1862;  sent  home  2,230 
whale,  21,000  bone. 

Transferred  from  Westport  1859 ; sent  home 
137  sperm. 

Sent  home  821  sperm. 

Sent  home  275  sperm. 

Sent  home  140  sperm,  8,000  bono. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1861. 

Sold  to  New  London  1862  to  replace  the 
Alert. 

Sent  home  75  sperm  ; sold  to  Sippicnn  1862. 

Sent  home  1 42  sperm ; returned  with  all  her 
original  officers,  an  unusual  circumst  ance. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1859;  lost  at 
Teeeireo  September  7,  18C0;  sent  home 
100  sperm. 

Sent  home  298  sperm ; Lydia  sold  to  New 
London  1864. 

Second  mate,  I.  M.  Larrabee,  died  April  20 
1861. 

Bought  from  Holmes’  Hole,  1860 ; sent  homo 
ItO  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

JSGO. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Syren  Queen 

Ship 

461 

C.  B.  Chapol 

Gilihs  &■.  .Tenney 

William  and  Henry 

261 

William  C.  Parsons  . . . 

I.  F.  Terry 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Amelia 

Brie 

127 

Charles  W.  Kempton 

L.  Meigs 

Brewster 

Ship  . . 

220 

John  A.  Beebe 

•T.  Holmes,  j r. , Sr.  Brother 

March 

13ri<j 

89 

Henry  Lewis 

R.  L.  Barstow 

Union 

Bark ... 

124 

David  Dexter 

do 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Charles  and  Edward 

Ship  . . . 

150 

William  D.  Gifford. . . 

William  Potter,  2d.. 

Matilda  Sears 

Bark .... 

300 

Edward  J.  Howland  . . 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

E solid ... 

Brie  . . 

143 

Robertson . . 

F.  W.  Choate 

N.  D.  Chase 

Bark 

242 

Hamlin 

do 

Sippican  or  Marion,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake  

Schooner 

120 

William  C.  Hathaway 

Peleg  Blankenship 

Hopeton  

Hrif* 

145 

Edwin  A.  Perry  . 

Obetl.  Delano 

James  

Schooner 

80 

Benj.  B.  Handy  

Benj.  B.  Handy 

Retrieve  

do  . . 

100 

Zenas  F.  Eldndge  . 

do 

Salem,  Mass. 

Messenger 

Ship 

216 

Holmes  . . 

Benjamin  Webb 

Westport,  Mass. 

George  and  Mary 

Bark .... 

165 

Allen  W.  Pierce 

Rescom  Macomber 

Gov.  Carver ... 

. do  . . . 

180 

John  W.  Sherman  .... 

Henry  Wilcox 

Leonidas 

Rrip  . 

128 

James  L.  Skiff 

C.  A.  Church  

Mattapoisett 

Bark . . . 

150 

Benjamin  Gifford  

Henry  Smith  

Mermaid 

do  . 

330 

George  W.  Jenks  .... 

Andrew  Hicks 

Platina 

do 

266 

David  E.  Allen 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

B.  Franklin 

Bark . . . 

161 

Brown 

John  B.  Reed 

Warren,  R.  I. 

Covington . . 

Bark 

351 

Jenks 

Charles  T.  Child 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Champion 

Ship 

400 

Worth 

Benjamin  Worth... 

Rose  l’ool 

Bark . . 

285 

Fisher 

Joseph  Holley 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Alabama 

Bark 

340 

Alfred  M.  Coffin 

George  Starbuck 

Alpha  

Ship 

345 

William  II.  Caswell... 

Geo.  & Wm.  Starbuck. . 

Columbia 

. . do  . . . 

329 

Joseph  Abbott 

Robert  F.  Gardner 

Hero  

. .do 

313 

Edward  B.  Hussey,  jr 

G.  Sc  M.  Starbuck  & Co. 

Norman 

. . do  .... 

338 

Richard  C.  Gibbs 

do 

Watchman 

Schooner 

1.10 

Charles  W.  Hussey 

J.  B.  Macy 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date- 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

BUs. 

BUs. 

Lbs 

Davis’s  Strait. . 

June  13 

Oct.  11,1861 

665 

15,  700 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Apr.  2 1 

Mar.  10,  1864 

29 

A til rm  tin 

Apr.  3 

Sept.  9,  1861 

1 5£ 

33 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  13 

June  30, 1863 

970 

Atlantic 

May  28 

Noieport  . 

do  ........ 

May  15 

Sept,  il,  1861 

191 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Sept.  18 

do 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  11, 1864 

500 

525 

Atlantic 

Oct.  6 

May  5, 1862 

238 

40 

Atl.  and  Pacific 

Apr.  18 

Sept.  2i|  1861 

4 

70 

Atlantic 

Apr.  6 

Sept.  20, 1860 

182 

2 

do 

Oct.  9 

Nov.  25,  1861 

1 10 

10 

...  do 

Apr.  30 

Aug.  29j  1860 

103 

do 

Apr.  30 

Sept.  6, 1860 

118 

Atlantic 

Apr.  18 

July  17,1861 

330 

16 

Atlantic 

Nov.  19 

Aug.  16, 1863 

321 

2 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  21 

May  23, 1863 

670 

Atlantic 

Nov.  12 

Mav  2, 1863 

130 

70 

...  do 

May  29 

Feb.  16, 1862 

328 

10 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Oct"  4 

Sept.  21, 1864 

760 

3 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  16 

Dec.  8, 1863 

800 

20 

Atlantic 

Nov.  £0 

Oct.  30,1862 

15 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Nov.  7 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct.  26 

Apr.  18,  1861 

153 

1,  525 

15,  650 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  27 

Aug.  25,  1803 

1,  200 

100 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  6 

do 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  30 

do 

Sept.  30 

do 

Aug.  20 

May  3, 1865 

1,200 

Atlantic 

Nov.  30 

Oct.  13,1861 

20 

400 

Result  of  voyage. 


Remarks. 


Lost  five  men  by  scurvy;  sold  to  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  for  merchant  service  1861. 

Sent  home  561  sperm. 


Sailed  once  and  returned,  leaking  500 
strokes  an  hour;  sent  home  120  sperm; 
withdrawn  1861;  finally  wrecked  and 
abandoned  1863. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1863. 


Sent  home  1,175  sperm,  70  whale;  sold  at 
Talcahuano  1865  to  sail  under  the  Chilian 
flag. 

Sent  home  4,200  bone. 


Sent  home  79  sperm;  sold  to  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia,  1861. 


Sold  for  merchant  service  1862. 


Sold  to  Boston  1861;  Salem’s  last  whaler; 
one  of  ‘ stone  fleet,”  No.  2;  sunk  1861. 

Sold  to  Boston  1863  for  merchant  service. 

Sent  homo  188  sperm;  sold  to  N.  Bedford  1863. 

Sent  home  48  sperm ; shipped  200  sperm  to 
London. 


Sent  home  300  sperm ; sold  to  New  Bedford 
1862;  Fall  River’s  last  whaler. 


Sent  home  904  sperm,  144  whale,  2,700  bone ; 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
in  Behring  Strait  June,  1865;  Warren’s 
last  whaler. 


Sent  home  113  sperm  8,900  bone. 

Sold  to  Boston  1863  for  merchant  service. 


Sent  home  4,000  gallons  sperm-oil;  lost  on 
Chatham  Islands. 

Took  1,000  barrels  sperm;  sold  at  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Abbott  died  at  sea  September  5, 
1861;  condemned  at  Upola. 

Lost  in  Algoa  Bay,  New  Holland,  1861. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Sold  to  Provincetown. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling  vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


JS60. 

Provincetown , Mass. 


Alleghany... 
Alexander  .. 
Antarctic  . . . 
Chanticleer  . 
Civilian 

Emporium  . . 

Estella 

J.  H.  D avail . 


Mermaid . 


N.  J.  Knight#.. 

S.  R.  Soper 

Spartan 

V.  Doane 

V.  H.  IIlll 

Walter  Irvin . . 
Weather  Gage 


Orleans,  Mass. 


Lewis  Bruce 
Itothschild . . 


New  London,  Mass. 

Alert 

Charles  Colgate 

E.  R.  Sawyer 

Geo.  Henry 

Georgiana 

Hannibal 


Monticello  .. 

Pioneer  

Silver  Cloud. 


Tekoa 


Stonington,  Conn. 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Coriolanus 

Cornelia 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  I”. 


Parana. 
Susan  . . 


1861. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Tucker 

Adeline  Gibbs 

Antelope 

Benjamin  Tucker 


Chili  ... 
Contest. 


Cornelia 

Dr.  Franklin. 


Class. 


Schooner 
do  ... 

. . . do 

. .do  ... 
Bark . . . 

Schooner 

. . do  ... 
Bark . . . 

Ship 


Schooner 

..  do 

Bark  — 
Schooner 
. . . do  ... 

. . do 

...do  ... 


Brig  . 
Bark. 


Bark... 
Schooner 
.do 
Bark . . . 
Brig  ... 
Ship  ... 


Bark. . . 

. . do  ... 
Schooner 


Sclioonei 

Ship  ... 
Schooner 


Brig  . . . 
Schooner 


Bar  k . . 
Ship  . . . 
Bar  k . . . 
Ship 


do 

.do 


® 

bfl 

a! 

a 

a 

o 

H 


Bark 

. . . do 


95 

7.') 

130 

87 

80 

94 

‘200 


Captain. 


Cook 


Young  . . . 
Burch  — 

- Cook 

- Curran.. 
• Freeman 

Tribble  .. 


158  Robert  Soper,  jr 


95 

130 

18. 

9! 

I5.r. 

13.1 

105 


135 
20 1 


39f 

23C 

12< 

303 

190 

44 

350 

235 

140 


143 

268 

197 

209 

134 


218 

351 

340 

349 

291 

441 


219 

171 


Sparks . . . 
Holmes  .. 

Cook 

Yortng  ... 
Freeman . 
Atkins.  .. 
■Small  .... 


Cornell. . 
Allerton 


Parsons 

Nash 

Lyon . 


Sidney  O.  Buddington 

Tyson 

Rogers 


Church 
Lester. . 
Billings 


Williams . 

Fish  

Chester  .. 


Green 

King.. 


Asa  Grinnell 

Henry  W.  Davis. 

George  Taber 

William  Childs. . . 


G;  dfrey  King 

Thomas  H.  Norton. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Daniel  C.  Cook 

Johnson  & Cook  . . 
J.  E.  & G.  Bow  ley  . 
Samuel  Cook 


Ephraim  Poole 

Beriah  C.  Manchester 


D.  C.  Cook 


J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 
do ! . 


S.  R.  Soper 


D.  Connell 

Samuel  Soper 

Stephen  Nickerson 
11.  & S.  Cook  & Co  . 
J.  E.  &.  G.  Bowley  . . 

Samuel  Soper 

H.  & S.  Cook  &.  Co  . 


Heman  Smith. 
do 


E.  Y.  Stoddard 

Lawrence  & Co 

E.  V.  Stoddard  ...  . 
Williams  & Haven. 

do 

Benj.  F.  Brown 


Richard  H.  Chapell 
Williams  Sr  Haven. 
R.  II.  Chapell 


J.  E.  Smith  & Co. 

Charles  Malloy  . . 
do 


H.  <fc  S.  French . 
do 


J.  & W.  R.  Wing... 
Jonathan  Bourne, jr. 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co  .. 


Azel  Howard 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 


John  P.  Knowles,  2d. 
Cobb  & Manchester. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

fci 

G 

f t 

• rH 

"cS 

00 

<3 

o 

O 

Atlantic 


North  Atlantic. 
Atlantic 

do ^ 

do 

do 


do 


do 

Ni  rth  Atlantic. 

Atlantic 

do 

North  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

North  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 
do  .. 


Hurd’s  Island. . 
Desolation  laid. 

do 

Davis’s  Strait.. 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Cumber’d  Inlet 
Desolation  Isld. 


South  Atlantic . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
Hurd’s  Island.. 


JTan.  8 


Atlantic 
do  ... 


do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Hudson’s  Bay. . 
Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Ind.. . 

do 


Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Ind. . . 


Apr.  25 
May  26 
Feb.  7 
Dec.  28 
May  5 
July  17 

Dec.  28 


Jan.  3 
Jan.  13 
July  17 
Feb.  7 
Jan.  2 
Dec.  28 
Jan.  2 


Nov.  16 
Jan.  20 


July  24 
June  4 
J une  27 
May  29 
May  1 
Mar.  21 

Sept.  4 
June  1 
June  13 


Nov.  13 

July  10 
June  16 

May  16 
May  7 


May  29 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  31 
May  8 

May  21 

May  30 


May  5 
Nov.  11 


July 

June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

June 

Sept. 


26, 1860 
14,  I860 
19,  1860 

3,  1860 

4,  1862 
22,  1860 

23. 1861 

12. 1861 


Aug.  14,  1860 
Nov.  12, 1860 
Aug.  11, 1803 
Aug.  28, 1860 
Aug.  25,  I860 
Dec.  7, 1861 
Aug.  14, 1860 


July  13, 1862 
Aug.  28, 1861 


July  12, 1862 
May  20, 1862 
July  2,1862 
Sept.  13, 1862 
Oct.  7,1861 


July  30, 1861 
Oct.  22,1861 


Jan.  20,1861 


June  17, 1862 

July  2,1862 
Aug.  7,1861 


May  4,1864 
Apr.  24, 1866 
Oct.  12,1863 


Apr.  27, 1864 
Aug.  5, 1864 

Apr.  29, 1864 


Result  of  voyage. 


o 

a 

t. 

© 

a 

m 


Bits. 

160 

210 

320 

67 

740 

61 

206 

120 


84 

208 

150 

120 

321 

267 

81 


45 

30 


18 


110 

341 


55 

90 


334 

208 

320 


o 

© 

'cS 

£3 

£ 


Bbls. 

140 

5 

8 

15 


5 

10 

25 


130 


100 

20 

9 

12 

136 


706 


3, 190 
1,289 
493 
564 
695 


153 

10 


968 


176 


41 

1,500 


94 

691 

592 


© 

a 

o 

© 

^3 


Lbs. 


1, 850 


10,  100 

14,  700 


350 
24,  000 


950 


200 


Remarks. 


Added  I860;  sent  homo  280  sperm. 


Sold  at  Bombay;  renamed  Hannah  Maria, 
and  sailed  under  the  English  flag. 

Added  I860;  built  at  East  Boston  1860 ; cap- 
tured and  burned  by  rebel  privateer 
Calhoun  1861. 


Added  1859. 


Transferred  to  Boston  1862. 

Sent  home  110  sperm ; transferred  to  Boston 
1862. 


Added  1860. 


Sent  home  8,000  bone;  abandoned  in  Cum- 
berland Inlet  October,  1861. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1859. 

Captain  Lester  died  June  15,  1860. 

Probably  lost  with  all  on  board  1862;  had 
sent  home  700  barrels  of  elephant-oil. 

Arrived  at  New  York ; sold  to  Fairhaven 
1861. 

Sent  home  18  sperm,  75  whale ; condemned 
at  Mauritius  November,  1861 . 

Sold  to  New  London  1862. 


Sent  home  295  sperm,  200  whale,  1,800 
bone;  altered  to  a bark  1862. 


Sent  home  376  sperm. 


Sent  home  151  sperm  ; captured  and  burned 
by  the  Alabama,  with  450  bbls.  of  oil,  1862. 

Sent  home  266  sperm  ; sold  and  broken  up 
1864. 

Sailed  under  Captain  Morgan  ; returned 
because  ho  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
March  4,  1861 ; sent  home  283  sperm  and 
5,000  bone ; sold  to  New  London,  1864,  for 
Valparaiso. 

Sent  home  120  sperm. 

Bought  from  Westport  1861 ; sent  home  250 
sperm  and  150  whale;  sold  at  Talcahnano 
1864,  to  fit  under  the  Chilian  flag ; name 
changed  to  Mathieu  & Branas. 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain, 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1861. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Confirmed. 

Eben  Dodge 

Bark .... 

221 

Gideon  C.  Hoxie 

R.  Franklin  TTnwland 

George  & Susan 

Ship  . . . 

356 

N.  M.  Jernegan  

(^por^n  nnd  AT.  TTnwlDnd 

Hector - 

380 

Amos  A.  Chase 

John  Wells 

. . (lo  ... 

366 

Matthew  Fisher 

.1  nchna  Rragdon _ 

Bark.  .. 

270 

Spoon  hi* 

Lafayette 

Ship  . . . 

311 

Obed  Sherman 

1.  IT.  Bartlett  An  Sons 

Louisa 

Bark 

316 

John  Steen 

Swi  ft  A lion 

Majestic 

Ship  .... 

207 

Alex.  A.  Tripp  

S.  Thomas  & Co  . 

Midas 

Bark 

326 

Henry  A . Howland  . . 

James  B.  Wood  &Co 

Niger  

Ship  . . . 

437 

Francis  J.  Allen 

William  Hathaway,  jr. . . 

Nimrod 

Bark .... 

340 

Alfred  C.  Davis 

William  Gifford  

Northern  Light 

Ship  . . . 

513 

Jacob  Tabor  

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  . . . 

Palmyra 

Schooner 

100 

E.  S.  Davoll 

A.  H.  Potter  &Co 

Robert  Morrison 

Bark  ... 

307 

Crary  B.  Waite 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co. . 

Roscius  

. . do 

300 

John  M.  Honeywell . . . 

William  P.  Howland  ... 

Sea  Breeze 

. . do 

473 

Joshua  Weeks,  jr 

Of  is  Seaburv 

Swallow 

Ship  

430 

Frederick  Slocum 

William  G.  Blackler 

Tropic  Bird 

Bark 

220 

Charles  H.  Hagar 

W.  P.  Howland 

Washington 

...  do 

344 

John  D.  Willard 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

A ra.b  _ _ 

Bark .... 

276 

Joseph  P.  Nye 

Damon  <fc  Judd 

Kingfisher 

Schooner 

120 

Thomas  W.  Lambert. . 

C.  U.  Tripp 

Oxford 

. . do  .... 

130 

Otis  B.  Snow 

I.  F.  Terrv 

Roswell  King 

. . . do  

134 

Busel  Tripp 

Fisk,  Robinson  & Co 

Tekoa 

. .do 

143 

John  A.  Benson 

Damon  & Judd 

Mattapoisctt,  Mass. 

Sarah 

Bark .... 

179 

James  King 

Willis .. 

. . . do  .... 

164 

Bradford  B.  Briggs. . . 

U N.  Barstow 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schooner 

120 

William  C.  Hathaway 

Peleg  Blankenship 

Altamaha 

. . . do  . . . 

1 10 

Benjamin  B.  Handy.. 

Stephen  C.  Luce 

James 

...do  

80 

Allen  I>.  Rider 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Retrieve  

. . do 

100 

ZenasT.  Eldridge 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

A urora  

Ship  .... 

351 

John  Church 

Andrew  Hicks 

Elizabot  h 

Bark  . . 

270 

Hiram  Francis 

do  

Kate  Corv 

Britt 

132 

Stephen  Flanders 

Alexander  11.  Cory 

Sea  Fox 

Bai  k. . . 

246 

John  Horan  

A.  Hicks  

Warren,  It.  I. 

Drorno 

Bark .... 

267 

Rav 

Charles  T.  Child 

Edgartown,  Mass. 



Ellen  

Bark  . 

232 

Mn.rehnnt, 

William  H.  Munroe 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atl. and  Pacific. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Atl.and  Pacific. 


Atl.  and  Ind. . 
Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
do 

Atl.and  Ind  . 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . 
Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . 

..do 

Atlantic 

Ind.  and  Pac.. 

« 

Atlantic 

— do 

do 

do 

do 

Atlantic 

do 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 


Atlantic 

...do 

Pacific  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Atl.and  Ind.. 


Date — 


bfl 

_g 

5 

tc 

C 


Nov.  25 
Aug.  28 
May  22 


June  20 
June  17 


May  29 
July  3 
June  12 
May  15 
May  21 


Aug.  26 
Nov.  18 

Apr.  25 

June  5 
Oct.  8 

Oct.  1 
May  1 
Oct.  30 
July  22 


Oct.  10 
July  30 

June  5 
May  8 

July  11 


May  9 
June  9 


May  9 
May  21 
May  16 
May  16 


Nov.  20 


May  13 
Apr.  20 
Nov.  4 


Nov.  5 


Jan.  5 


c« 

> 

£ 

cS 

o 


Aug.  25. 1864 


Oct.  5, 1864 


Dec.  4, 1861 
Nov.  23. 1864 
Nov.  26. 1861 
Aug.  28,  1865 
May  21, 1865 


Dec.  28,1862 
Oct.  17,1862 


Aug.  21, 1864 
Dec.  27,  lt62 

Nov.  13, ‘ 1864 
Apr.  23, 1865 
Nov.  26,  1861 
May  26, 1865 


Sept.  24, 1862 


Aug.  22, 1862 
Aug.  14, 1863 

May  28, 1863 


Oct.  8, 1862 
Sept.  18,  1862 


Sept.  27, 1861 


Aug.  29,  1861 


Aug.  7,  1865 


Oct.  5, 1863 
Apr.  18, 1862 
Oct.  19,  1864 


.Result  of  voyage. 


'3 

a 

<D 

Pi 


Bbls. 


176 


276 


213 

540 

158 

229 

454 


359 


1,019 

448 

325 

1,509 

125 

136 


447 


125 

17 


156 

146 


135 


125 


150 


440 

305 

961 


? 

A 

"rt 

-q 


Bbls. 


1,  258 


10 


1,295 


8 

120 

1,075 


10 

6 


176 


363 


12 


a> 

a 

0 

1 


Lbs. 


7,  850 


19,  900 


1,  250 
5,'i00 


Jtemarks. 


Captured  and  burned  by  the  Sumter  De- 
cember 7,  1361. 

Sent  home  1,026  sperm  and  2,150  bone; 
built  at  Dartmouth  1809. 

Sent  homo  260  sperm,  140  whale,  and  1,850 
bone ; captured  and  burned  by  the 
Shenandoah,  at  Ascension,  1865;  value 
$31,000,  and  oil. 

Sold  570  sperm  and  120  whale  at  Sydney. 

Captain  William  Childs  took  Captain 

Spooner’s  place  1863 ; sent  home  344 

sperm  ; sold  to  New  York  for  merchant- 

service  1864. 

% 

Sent  home  460  sperm,  640  whale,  5,000  bone. 

Sent  home  327  sperm. 

Captain  Allen  died  at  sea  June  9,1864; 
sent  home  170  sperm ; sent  also  128  sperm 
by  Golconda ; burned  by  the  Florida. 

Altered  irom  a ship  1861. 

Bought  from  Fail  haven  1861;  sent  home 
70  sperm. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1861 ; sent  home 
120  sperm ; withdrawn  1862  for  a coaster. 

Sent  home  120  sperm. 

Sent  home  100  sperm  ; took  a sperm  whale 
which  made  153  barrels. 

Sent  home  635  sperm  and  60  whale. 

Sent  home  120  sperm. 

Sent  home  250  sperm,  400  whale,  8,960  bone. 


Sold  to  New  London  to  replace  Alert. 
Added  1861 ; sent  home  104  sperm ; cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1863. 
Altered  to  a brig  1862. 

SenthomelOO sperm;  bought  from  Sippican 
1860. 

Bought  from  Stonington  1861 ; sent  homo 
110  sperm. 

Sent  home  153  sperm. 


Burned  at  sea  by  (he  rebel  cruisers. 

Sent  home  109  sperm  ; condemned  at  Fa  val 
1861. 

Altered  from  a bark  1861  ; Edwin  A.  Sher- 
man, third  mate,  died  January,  1863,  from 
injuries  received  from  a whale;  sold  to 
New  B dford  1865;  sent  home  825  sperm 
and  6,700  boue. 

Sent  home  350  sperm. 


Sent  home  280  sperm  ; condemned  at  Paitn 
1864. 


Sent  home  99  sperm ; condemned  at  Bar- 
badoes  1863. 
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Name  of  vessel. 


IS61. 

Edgartown,  Mans. — Continued. 
Mary 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


Samuel  Chase 


New  London,  Conn. 


Atlantic 


Provincetown,  Mass. 


Alleghany 

Alexander 

Antarctic 

Arizona 

Courier 

E.  U.  Hatfield 

E.  Gerry 

Emporium  .. 

F.  Bunchinia  . 

G.  W.  Lewis. . 
John  Adams  . 

N.  J.  Knights. 


Oread  ... 
Panama 


Quickstep . 
R E.  Cook. 
Rienzi 


S.  R.  Soper 

V.  Doane 

V.  n.  Hill 

Watchman 

Weathtr  Ga'ge 


Orleans,  Mass. 


William  Martin 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 

Excel  

John  A.  Robb 

Myra  

Odd  Fellow 

Susan  

Union 

Bark  Carib,  205  tons,  Captain  Fay, 
(San  Francisco,)  sailed  April  18, 1861, 
for  the  Arctic ; no  further  report. 

JSG3. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Abigail. 


Ansel  Gibbs. 


Awaslionks 

Bartholomew  Gosnold 


Black  Eagle 
Brunswick  .. 


Class. 


Ship  . . 


Schoonei 


Schoonei 


Schoonei 
..do  ... 

. . .do  ... 

. . .do  . . . 

. . . do  ... 

. . do  ... 

. . . do  ... 

. . do  ... 
Bark  .. 
Schoonei 
. . . do  ... 


.do 


. . . do  ... 
Ship  — 

Schoonei 

..  do 

. . . do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


Schoonei 


Bark. 
. .do  . 
Brig  . 
Bark. 
Brig  . 
Bark. 


Ship  . . . 


do 


Bark. 
Ship  . 

Bark. 
Ship  . 


« 

toJC 

C3 

a 

a 

c 


Captain. 


343 


65 


95 

75 

136 

115 

120 

125 


80 

200 

110 

99 

95 

98 


119 

80 

108 

130 

99 

155 

140 

105 


134 


375 

273 

150 

239 

134 

300 


310 


319 

34- 

356 

311 

295 


Morrison. 


James  McGuire. 


Cook  ... 
Rich  . . . 
Cornell. 
Cook  . . . 
Young  . 
Cook  ... 


Caton  .. 

Rich  . . . 

Holmes 

Joseph  Caton  . 


Sparks 


Young 

George  Po.w  . 


Cook 

Tilson 

Goodspeed 


Abbott . . . 
Cook  .;... 
Freeman  . 


Small 


Martin . 


Rose 

Jennings . 

Jacob  Havens  .. 

Weld  .... 

King 

Ludlow  . . 


Ebenezer  F.  Nye. 


William  Washburn . . 


Peleg  S.  Wing 
John  Bolles . . . 


Charles  E.  Allen 

ALen  T.  Potter 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Abraham  Osborn 


Daniel  C.  Cook 

Johnsou  & Cook  . . 
J.  E.  & G.  Bowley  . 

Stephen  Cook 

II.  & S.  Cook  & Co 
E.  & E.  K.  Cook... 


1).  C.  Cook 

Nickerson  & Tuck . 

Taylor 

John  Adams 


D.  Connell 

E.  S.  Smith  & Co . 


E.  & E.  K.  Cook  . . 

R.  & E.  Cook 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 


Samuel  Soper 

II.  &S.Cook&Co. 
J.  E.  & G.  Bowley  . 


H.  & S.  Cook  & Co. 


Homan  Smith . 


O.  R.  Wade 


W.  & G.  H.  Cooper  . 

Wade  & Brown 

II.  & S French 

O.  R.  Wade 


Loum  Snow. 


Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  . 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. 


S.  Thomas  & Co.. 
J.  &.  W.R.  Whig. 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


WhaliDg- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean  . 


Date— 


to 

a 

•H 

a 

CD 

O 


Juno  19 


ci 

> 

u 

ci 

o 


Result  of  voyage. 


July  26, 1865 


a 

<0 

c. 

to 


Bbls. 

656 


© 

A 

-3 


Bbls . 


© 

o 

© 

3 

A 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Shoals 


Atlantic 

...do 

...do 

do 

North  Atlantic. 


Atlantic 

do 

...do  . . 
..do 

.do 

.do  ... 


Jan.  1 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  28 
Jan.  22 
May  10 


Aug.  15 

Feb.  5 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 


Sept.  18, 1861 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

May 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 


20, 1861 
22,  1861 
4, 1862 

14. 1861 
4,  1861 

21. 1862 
10,  1861 
10,  1862 
25, 1862 

1,  1863 


July  23, 1861 
Aug.  5,1861 


125 


50 


4 

170 

194 

38 

'isi 

156 

109; 

372 

90 


140 

3 

57 

143 

Clean 

239 

14 

48t 
It 


61 

130 


182 

lit 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

...do  ... 


Jan.  9 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 


Aug.  25, 1864 
Aug.  14, 1861 


300 

138 


133 

5 


...do  ... 
...do  . .. 
do 

Atlantic  . 


Jan.  1 
Feb.  7 


•lan.  1 


Nov.  — , 1862 
Aug.  8,1861 
Sept.  11,1862 
Oct.  13,  1861 
Aug.  14, 1861 


75 

146 

131 

20 

144 


15S 

134 

360 

149 


Made  five  trips,  humpbacking;  sold  to 
Dartmouth. 


Bought  from  Salisbury  I860;  built  1858. 
Built  1861 ; sent  home  50  sperm. 


Sent  home  119  sperm. 

Sent  home  29  sperm. 

Captured  and  burned  by  rebel  privateer 
Calboun  1861. 

Reported  also  in  September  with  60  sperm, 
160  whale. 

Captured  and  burned  by  rebel  privateer 
Calhoun  1861. 

Sent  home  285  sperm,  60  whale. 

Captured  and  burned  by  a rebel  privateer 
1863. 


Atlantic 


Jan.  22 


Sept.  6,1861 


336 


Transferred  to  Boston  1862. 


Atl.  and  Indian 

Atlautic 

South  Atlantic 
Atl.  and  Indian 

Atlantic 

Atl.  and  Indian 


July  22 
Oct.  15 
June  14 
Auer.  23 
OctT  14 
Nov.  15 


Apr.  27, 1863 
A pr.  20, 1663 
Mar.  13, 1864 
July  13,  1863 
June  4,1864 


400 

700 

3,  000 

240 

...... 

555 

335 

2,  600 

150 

150 

558 

170 

1, 100 

Sent  home  147  sperm  ; condemned  1863. 
Added  1861. 

Sold  to  New  York  1863. 


North  Pacific . . 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Cumber’dlnlet 
North  Pacific . . 


July  31 


Apr.  15 

May  28 
Sept.  16 

May  5 
Oct.  15 


Oct.  11,1863 

Aug.  1, 1865 
Apr.  16, 1866 

Sept.  24, 1863 


l 


207 


1.00C 

239 

566 

1,650 


17,  580 

1,  050 
3,  750 

30,  000 


Sent  home  355  sperm,  1,548  whale,  6,100 
bone ; captured  and  burned  by  tlm  Shen- 
andoah 1865,  in  Ochotsk;  value,  $30,000 
and  catchings;  Captain  N ye  immediately 
manned  two  boats  and  started  to  warn 
the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1861;  sent  homo 
20  sperm. 

Sent  homo  277  sperm,  500  bone. 

Sent  home  43  sperm,  1,080  whale,  14,700 
bone. 

Bought  from  Dartmouth  1862;  captured 
and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah  in  Behr- 
ing Strait  June,  1865;  seut  home  30 
sperm,  1,230  whale,  5,000  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S62. 

1 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Callao 

Bark 

324 

Frederick  S.  Howland 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Camilla 

. . do  ... 

429 

Reuben  T.  Thomas 

Swift  & Allen  . 

California 

Ship  . . . 

398 

Charles  E.  Cleaveland. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co 

Canton  . . ... 

..do  . . 

280 

A rchelaus  Baker  jr 

C.  R.  Tucker  &■.  Co 

Canton  Packet 

. . do  . . . 

274 

Obed  Freepian  ..." 

I.  H.  Bartiet  t & Sous  . . 

Cleoue 

Bark  .. 

273 

Maxtield 

Edmund  Maxtield 

Corinthian 

Ship 

401 

Valentine  Lewis 

Geo.  & Matt.  Howland  . . 

Dolphin 

Schooner 

97 

Wash.  T.  Walker 

W.  T.  Walker 

Draco 

Bark... 

2.77 

John  R.  Lawrence 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  ... 

Easle 

...  do 

336 

Jam 63  R.  Allen  

Swift  & Perry  . . 

Elisha  Dunbar 

. . do 

David  R.  Gifford  

Euphrates 

Ship 

363 

Thomas  B.  Hathaway 

Edward  W.  Howland  ... 

Europa 

...do  ... 

380 

Anthony  Milton 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Pabius 

...  do  ... 

432 

Daniel  B.  Wood 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Falcon 

. . .do  ... 

273 

Richard  Flanders .... 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co. . 

Gazelle  

. . .do  ... 

340 

Daniel  F.  Worth 

Thomas  Eve.  jr 

George  Howland 

. . . do  .... 

374 

Robert  Jones 

G.  &.  M.  Howland 

George 

280 

Joseph  D.  Silva  

Gideon  A lien  & Son. . . . 

Globe 

Bark.... 

210 

Alexander  A.  Tripp. . . 

Charles  Tucker 

Governor  Troup 

Ship 

430 

E.  R.  Ashley 

E.  C.  Jones 

Gratitude 

Bark . . . 

337 

Lewis  N.  Herendeen  . . 

Swift  & Allen 

Gvnsev 

. . . do 

300 

Orlando  G.  Robinson. 

I.  Howland,  jr.,  & Co. . . 

Helen  Snow 

. .do 

299 

Joseph  S.  Adams 

Loum  Snow 

Henry  Kneeland 

Ship  ... 

304 

John  M.  Soule 

Benjamin  B.  Howard. . . 

Hercules 

Bark... 

335 

John  G.  Dexter 

Swift  & Per rv 

Hillman 

Ship 

385 

S.  W.  Fisk 

H.  Taber  & Co  

James  Arnold 

. do  . . . 

393 

David  11.  Bartlett  ... 

do  

James 

321 

Joseph  II.  Cornell  , 

Thomas  Nve,  jr . . ; 

Jireh  Swift 

Bark 

454 

Thomas  W.  Williams 

Swift  & Allen 

John  Dawson  

. do  . . 

237 

John  W.  Cornell 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Lafayette 

357 

William  Lewis 

1. 11.  Bartlett  &.  Sous. . . 

Levi  Starbuck 

Ship  .... 

Thomas  Mellon 

Marcella 

Bark 

210 

Alfred  K.  Crosby 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Martha,  2d 

. . do  . . 

360 

Barnard  II.  Dailey  . . . 

William  O.  Brownell 

Mil  wood 

do  . . 

254 

G.  A lien  <fc  Son 

Morning  Star 

303 

llervey  E.  Luce 

S.  Thomas  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Sept.  2 

Aug.  30, 1865 

296 

301 

1,550 

Forth  Pacific  . . 

Dec.  23 

Apr.  11, 1867 

700 

. . do 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  11, 1866 

1, 198 

17, 150 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  28 

Anr.  7,1866 

1,415 

81 

Atlantic 

Apr.  30 

Nov.  27, 1862 

311 

2 

. do  

Sept.  9 

Nov.  21 1 18G3 

160 

North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  30 

Apr.  20, 1866 

374 

1,620 

18,  750 

Atlantic 

May  20 

A 1 1.  and  Trnlian 

Oct.  8 1865 

313 

Atlantic  

June  17 

Oct.  7, 1864 

138 

900 

Aug.  — 

North  Pacific . . 

Alirr.  7 

do 

July  1 

Sept.  16, 1867 

90 

230 

do 

Oct  16 

Atlantic 

.Tnly  ft 

June  17  18.65 

197 

722 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  20, 1866 

906 

290 

1,  650 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Juue  4 

Apr.  16,  1866 

1,035 

11,800 

do 

June  3 

May  27, 1864 

3 

5 

Atlantic 

A licr.  31,  lfif)4 

23 

4 

North  Pacific . . 

Dec.  2 

June  4,1867 

40 

400 

5,  000 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  19 

do 

May  28 

do 

Oct.  9 

May  13,1867 

175 

600 

10,  000 

North  Pacific  . . 

A n or.  1 1 

do 

Sept.  2 

May  8, 18G5 

222 

60; 

5,  800 

...  do  

Oct,  28 

Atlantic 

Dec.  19,  1863 

380 

do  

.Tnly  1.7 

Oct.  29,  1865 

829 

401 

Atlantic 

AT  a.y  1 2 

June  18, 1864 

270 

....do  .. 

May  20 

Atlantic 

Oct,  27,1864 

99 

Nouli  Pariti^ 

Oct  1 

Atlaii  fir. 

Sept.  26  1 863 

100 

do 

Aug.  7 

Apr.  21, 1863 

90 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  550  sperm,  710  whale,  5,000  bone. 
Sent  homo  75  sperm,  3,256  whale,  41,500 
bone. 

James  B.  Wood,  first  mate,  died  January  1, 
1866 ; sent  home  80  sperm,  1,020  whale, 
11,900  bone. 


Sent  homo  92  sperm. 

Sent  home  215  sperm,  1,973  whale,  53,100 
hone. 

Formerly  in  Havana  trade;  added  18G2; 
No  further  report. 

Sent  homo  900  sperm. 

Silas  B.  Plato,  second  mate,  and  boat’s  crew 
lost  while  last  to  a whale  December  29, 
1863 ; sent  home  632  spenn,  5,800  bone. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
olf  Cape  Thaddeus  1865;  value,  $32,000 
and  oil ; sent  home  1,883  whale,  19,400 
bone. 

Sent  home  178  sperm,  1,599  whale,  25,200 
bone. 

Sent  home  285  sperm,  1,193  whale,  19,500 
bone ; lost  ou  Solidad  reef,  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, January  27, 1865. 


Sent  home  364  sperm,  2,950  whale,  36,996 
hone. 

Sent  home  612  sperm. 

Scut  home  831  sperm,  120  whale,  COO  bone. 

Sent  home  53  sperm,  2,206  whale,  28,800 
bone. 

Sent  home  410  sperm,  COO  whale;  struck  an 
iceberg  and  lost  in  .arctic  July  2, 1865. 

Sent  home  174  sperm,  670  whale,  9,200  hone; 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
in  Behring  Strait  June,  1865;  sent  505 
whale  by  Golconda,  (burned  by  the  Flor- 
ida.) 

Captain  Adams  died  in  the  Arctic  August 
20, 1864 ; sent  homo  210  sperm,  729  whale, 
15,300  bone. 

Sent  home  419  whale,  5,200  hone ; lost  in  tbo 
ice  in  the  Arctic  Juiy,  lt-64. 

Sent  home  126  sperm,  2,013  whale,  19,800 
bone. 

Captain  Fisk  died  February  28, 1864;  sent 
home  20  sperm,  1,942  whale,  6,300  bone; 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
in  Behring  Strait  June,  1665. 

Sent  home  95  sperm. 

Sent  home  350  sperm,  300  whale,  6, 162  bone. 

Se  it  home  25  sperm,  1,540  whale,  20  950 
bone ; captured  and  burned  by  the  Shen 
aucoah  Juno  22,  1865;  value, $40,000  and 
catchings;  had  400  whale. 

Sent  homo  548  sperm. 

Sent  home  235  spei  nr ; captured  and  burned 
by  the  Alabama  1863,  with  184  sperm. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  five 
days  out ; value,  $32,600. 

Sent  home  684  sperm. 

Captain  Dailey  died  at  sea  April,  1664; 
captured  and  burned  by  the  So  or  andoah 
in  Behring  Strait  June,  1665;  sent  home 
171  sperm,  1,1 13  whale,  22,477  bone. 

Sent,  home  204  sp:  rm. 

Sent  home  112  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S62. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Mount  Wollaston 

Ship 

325 

James  M.  Willis 

Wood  &.  ?tfyo 

Ohio 

...  do  ... . 

383 

Matthew  L.  Smith  . 

E.  W.  Howland 

Ohio  

Bark . . . 

237 

Daniel  Flanders 

Loum  Snow 

Orray  Taft ' 

...  do 

176 

George  E.  Tyson  . 

George  Homer  & Co 

Osceola 

Ship 

Osceola,  3d 

Bark... 

200 

Michael  S.  Hogan  

Cranston  Wile.mr 

Pacific 

. . .do 

385 

Jetur  Bose 

Swift  & Perry 

Pioneer  

231 

Henry  It.  Plaskett  . . . 

J.  D.  Thompson 

Plover 

...  do 

330 

George  N.  Macy  .. 

President,  2d 

189 

Benjamin  Gifford  . . 

E.  Maxfield 

Seine 

...  do 

281 

Edwin  A.  Luce 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d  

Solon 

. do 

129 

Daniel  B.  Baxter. 

J.  & W.  R Win" 

Swift. 

Ship 

321 

Francis  S.  Worth 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  ... 

Tamerlane 

. . do 

357 

N.  P.  Grav 

T.  Knowles  &Co 

T.  Winslow 

Bark.... 

136 

E.  G.  Cud  worth 

John  Hicks  

Union 

...do  ... 

124 

Dexter 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d . . 

Virginia 

...do  .... 

Shadrach  It.  Tilton 

Wave 

...  do 

197 

M.  C.  Fisher 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Alto 

Bark 

236 

Joseph  D.  Nyo 

Damon  & Judd 

Erie 

Ship  .... 

Oxford 

Brig 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Willis 

Bark . . . 

164 

B.  B.  Briggs 

H.  N.  Barstow 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Cape  Horn  Pigeon 

Ship  . . . 

300 

Daniel  Sherman 

William  Potter,  2d 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

120 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

Peleg  Blankenship 

Attamaha  . 

...do  ... 

119 

Itulus  Gray 

Stephen  C.  Luce  

Emerald 

...do  ... 

101 

Zenas  F.  Eldridge 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Hopetou  . 

Brig  . . . 

145 

Benjamin  B.  Handy. . . 

Obed  Delano  

James  . 

Schoonei 

80 

Allen  D.  Ryder 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Westport,  Mass. 

Greyhound 

Bark . . 

249 

James  M.  Sowlo 

H*’nry  Wilcox 

Kate  Cory 

Brig  . . . 

132 

Stephen  Flanders .... 

Alexander  H.  Cory 

Mattmoisett 

Bark  . 

150 

George  W.  Beebe  . . . 

nenry  Smith 

Sea  Queen 

. . . do  . 

261 

Peleg  W.  Gifford 

Andrew  Hicks 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

AlVhy  TT.  llrown 

Schoonei 

131 

Higgins 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook 

Acorn  . 

Bark 

215 

Allerton 

Nickerson  & Tuck 

Allecrhariy 

Schoonei 

95 

Cook 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

A lex ,\  jicler 

do  . . 

75 

liicli 

Johnson  &,  Cook 

A i i zona 

. do  . 

115 

Cook 

Stephen  Cook 

. do  . . . 

12e 

Sparks 

1).  Conwell 

Courser 

. . . do  . . . 

120 

Silas  S.  Young 

II.  & S.  Cook  & Co 

K.  R.  ( jonxyel  1 

. do 

132 

Kilburn 

D.  Conwell 

do  . . . 

104 

C.  A.  Homan 

E.  II  Hatfield 

do  . . . 

125 

( Jonk  . 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Ellen  Kizpa.li 

. do  . . . 

100 

Smith  

Stephen  Cook  &.  Co 

Estella 

. . do 

94 

Snow  

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

G.  W.  Lewis 

. . do 

110 

Holmes 

Taylor  ..." 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


yorth  Pacific  . . 
Pacific  Ocean . . 
Atl.  and  Indian 
Cumber’dlnlet. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
North  Pacific .. 


Atlantic  

South  Pacific 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . 


North  Pacific . 

Atlantic 

do 


Atlantic . 


Atlantic . 


Atlantic . 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

...  do  .. 
do  . . 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


Atlantic . 
do 


. . . do 


Atlantic 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  ... 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...  do 


Date — 


he 

a 


Nov.  *24 
June  17 
Oct.  4 
Apr.  27 


Aug.  5 
Nov.  4 

Apr.  29 
Oct.  15 


June  16 
July  8 
June  12 
Oct.  12 

Aug.  26 
July  28 
Apr.  23 
Aug.— 
Oct.  26 


Nov.  10 


Nov.  24 


Sept.  15 


May  12 
May  12 
May  20 
May  20 
May  14 


June  20 
J une  26 

May  20 
Sept.  18 


Jan.  29 
Apr.  13 

Jan.  11 

Jan."  11 


a 

> 


O 


June  13, 1867 
June  19, 1866 
Dec.  11,1864 
Oct,  25,1867 


July  14,1865 
May  11, 1865 

Nov.  6,1864 


Oct.  6, 1864 
June  11,  1865 
Oct,  19,1663 


Apr.  11,1865 
Oct,  5, 1863 
Sept.  6,1863 


Sept.  4, 1864 


Sept.  15, 1864 


Sept.  15, 1864 


Apr.  9, 1866 


Oct.  18,1862 


Jan.  — 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  11 


Oct.  21,186-2 
Oct.  18,1862 
Sept.  6, 1862 


Oct.  16,1864 


Apr.  14.  1864 
Apr.  27, 1866 


Aug.  18, 1863 
Apr.  16, 1862 

Sept.  23, 1862 
May  — , 1863 
Aug.  19, 1862 
June  18, 1803 


Aug.  28, 1862 
Apr.  — , 1863 
Oct.  —,1863 
Aug.  11,1863 
Mar.  -,  1863 
Sept.  1, 1863 


[Result  of  voyage. 


o> 

a, 


Bbls. 

140 

1,334 


176 


85 

661 

60 


83 

15 

25 


92 


228 


50 


10 


35 

138 

62 


350 


•75 

1,063 


190 


68 


182 

75 


245 

50 


50 

100 

90 


o 

& 

*c3 


Bbl*. 

700 

12 

5 

225 


Clean 
817 


1, 194 


723 


20 


110 


71 


157 

225 


38 


a 

o 

£> 

(S3 

r—t 

(A 

J3 


Lbs. 

12,  000 


3,  000 


1,  400 


700 


12,  800 


30 

"io 


Remarks. 


Sent  homo  1,040  whale,  22,800  bone. 

Sent  home  220  sperm,  300  whale. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 

Sent  home  210  sperm,  375  whale,"  4,900  bone. 

Seut  home  83  sperm,  1,780  whale,  49,500 
bone. 

Seut  home  15  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1862;  sent  home  800 
bone;  lost  on  a reef  north  of  Fejee  Isl- 
ands August  5,  1864;  saved  265  sperm, 
55  whale. 

Sent  home  657  sperm. 

Sent  home  211  sperm. 

Sent  homo  140  sperm. 

Sent  home  25  sperm;  lost  oil'  Rorotonga 
July  15,  1863. 

Sent  home  700  whale,  14,670  bone. 

Sent  home  226  sperm. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 

Sent  home  370  sperm. 


Bought  from  New  Bedford  1862 ; sent  home 
319  sperm. 

Dismasted  and  abandoned  off  Cape  Horn 
August,  1862. 

Altered  from  a schooner  ; sailed  1862  or 
1863 ; no  report. 

Sent  home  303  sperm,  195  whale;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1865;  M attapoisett’s  last 
whaler. 


Sent  home  325  sperm,  675  whale,  15,100 
bone. 


Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 
Bought  from  Fairhaven  1862. 

Withdrawn  1862. 


Sent  home  343  sperm. 

Sent  home  126  sperm ; captured  and  burned 
by  the  Alabama  1863. 

Sent  home  110  sperm. 


Added  1862. 

Put  into  Gloucester  leaking  650  strokes  per 
hour;  sold  to  Boston  on  voyage. 

No  report. 

Added  1862. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 
Added  1862. 

No  report. 

Added  1862;  built  at  Essex  1856. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1862. 

Provincetown , Mass. — Continued. 

Afnntpzil  m n, 

Schooriei 

92 

Curren 

T.  & S.  Hilliard 

N 1.  Knights 

...  do 

93 

D.  Con  well 

Or^&d  - 

...  do  ... 

9!- 

— Young 

-E.  S.  Smith  Co  . . 

T?  . E Conk .... 

...  do 

80 

R.  & E.  Cook  . 

"Rising  Sun" 

. . . do  . . 

lOe 

Young  

E.  S.  Smith  &■.  Co 

Y.  Doane 

. . do 

99 

H.  & S.  Cook  & Co  

Union 

91 

Walter  Irvin  

...  do  ... 

l.ie 

Samuel  Soper 

Watchman 

140 

Weather  Gage 

. . .do  . . . 

103 

Samuel  C.  Small 

H.  &.  S.  Cook  &.  Co 

Boston,  Mass. 

A com 

Bark. . . 

•213 

Allerton 

John  Tyler 

"Rothschild 

. . .do 

261 

Dimmick 

TTomnn  Smith 

Sarah  E.  Lewis  

Schooner 

140 

Farwell 

do  

William  ATn.rtin 

. . .do  .... 

114 

Martin 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Ocean 

Bark 

165 

Peleg  Cornell 

W.  F.  Lapham 

Holmes'  Hole,  Mass. 

America  . 

Bark .... 

25' 

Luce 

Thomas  Bradley 

Salem,  Mass. 

Falcon 

Bri "... 

159 

Holmes 

J.  C.  Osgood. 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eschol . 

Brig 

143 

Robertson 

F.  W.  Choate 

Thriver  . 

Schooner 

95 

Ilolman 

do 

New  London,  Conn. 

Alert 

Bark . . . 

398 

Edwin  Church 

Richard  H.  Chapell  

Arab 

. . . do 

27C 

do 

Electra 

Ship  . . . 

148 

Oliver  Sisson 

Williams  & Barns 

E.  R.  Sawyer  . . 

Schoonei 

126 

Rogers 

R.H.  Chapell 

Gen.  Williams 

Ship 

419 

Benjamin 

Williams  & Barns 

Georgianna 

Bri" 

1 <io 

Rogers  

Williams  &.  Haven 

Monticello 

Barfr 

156 

Chapell 

R.  H.  Chapell 

Pacific 

Sohnmini 

161 

- Turner 

Lawrence  & Co 

Pearl 

Bark 

193 

Bush 

Williams  & Haven 

Pioneer  

do 

235 

• 

Chapell  

do 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Europa 

Ship 

400 

Crosby ......... 

Abraham  Osborn 

Ocmulgee 

. . do  . . 

Splendid 

. do 

392 

•Tomes  B.  Huxford 

Abraham  Osborn 

Vineyard 

. . do  . . . 

381 

Caswell 

Benjamin  Worth 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Islander 

Ship  . . . 

347 

William  Cash 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Rainbow 

80 

C J ames  Alagnire  . . . . ? 

Joseph  B.  Macy 

( Robert  F.  Kent 5 
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tailing  from  American  porta — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

ti 

. 

.2 

d 

> 

• H 

cJ 

C 

Ex 

00 

c3 

<4-1 

<*H 

o 

O 

Atlantic 

...do 

...do | 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Atlantic 
...do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 


Atlantic 
do  ... 


.do 

.do 


Atlantic 
Atlantic . 
Atlantic . 


Atlantic 

North  Atlantic 


Ilurd’s  Island. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Hurd’s  Island. 
Pacific  Ocean . 


Cumber’d  Inlet 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Desolation  Isld 
Pacific  Ocean . 


Hudson’s  Bay . . 
North  Pacific .. 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Atlantic  .... 


Jan.  — 


Mar.  5 
Dec.  2 


Jan.  28 


Apr.  13 

May  7 

Aug.  11 
Apr.  18 

May  6 

Sept.  10 

May  19 


June  9 
Aug.  19 


Dec.  23 

Aug.  5 
July  24 
Oct.  4 


May  9 
July  3 
Juno  17 
Nov.  1 


May  24 


Nov.  1 


Aug.  11 
Nov.  5 

June  13 

May  8 
Nov.  17 


Aug.  26, 1862 
Sept.  11,  1862 
Sept.  18, 1862 
Aug.  20, 1863 


Nov.  22,  1862 
J uly  23, 1883 
Nov.  12, 1862 
Nov.  13, 1862 
Apr.  — , 1863 


Aug.  31, 1863 


Aug.  6, 1864 
Nov.  5,1862 


No  report . . . 
May  4,1865 
July  26, 1863 


Sept.  7,1863 
May  27, 1865 


June  8,1864 


Mav  25,  1864 


Nov.  3,1863 
Oct.  6, 1864 


Oct.  13,  1863 
Apr.  7,1866 


Apr.  11, 1867 
Aug.  17, 1866 

July  13, 1865 

July  3,1862 
June  23, 1863 


Result  of  voyage. 


OJ 

a 

t/} 


Bbls. 

120 

122 

64 

115 


2D 


109 

182 


250 


150 

207 


62( 


200 


210 

10 


18 


40’ 


2,40: 

35 

29 


o 

6 

r—> 

rt 

.q 


Bbls 

168 

167 

42 


5 

200 

22 

10 

100 


50 


40 


2,21! 

556 


319 
1, 117 


561 


1,  358 


1,300 

925 

560 

56 


tu 

H 

O 

.a 

A 

■a 


Lbs. 


}••• 


4,  700 
19,  700 


9,  000 


11,400 


20, 000 

14,  600 


Remarks. 


Withdrawn  1864. 

Added  1862. 

Added  1862. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 


Bought  from  Provincetown  1862 ; sent 
home  29  sperm ; withdrawn  1863  for 
merchant-service. 

Transferred  from  Orleans  1862;  sent  home 
300  sperm,  100  whale;  condemned  at 
Inagua  March,  1864. 

Added  1862 ; sent  home  43  sperm. 


Sent  home  291  sperm ; sold  to  Sag  Harbor 
1864. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1865  to  be  broken  up ; 
Holmes’  Hole’s  last  whaler. 


Built  at  Hanover  1862;  sent  home  218 
sperm. 


Sent  home  102  sperm. 

Bought  from  Provincetown  1862; 
home  218  sperm. 


sent 


Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862. 
Bought  from  New  Bedford  1862  to  replace 
the  Alert. 

Lost  on  Nunivack  Island  July  14, 1883. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
in  Behring  Strait  June,  1865;  sent  homo 
150  whale,  1,500  bone. 


Lost  at  Hurd’s  Island  February  1, 1864. 
Sent  home  1,483  whale,  5,600  hone;  cap- 
tured and  hurrfed  by  the  Shenandoah 
April,  1865,  off  Ascension. 


Sent  home  250  sperm,  2,950  whale,  31,800 
bone. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  1862; 
value,  $51,750. 

Captain  Huxford  came  home  in  1863  sick; 

sent  home  340  sperm,  358  whale. 

Sent  home  850  whale,  12,100  bone. 


Sent  home  1,800  pounds  bone ; sold  to  New 
Bedford. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1862. 

Nantucket,  Mass.-- Continued. 
E.  L.  Barstow 

1863. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Andrews - 

Annawan  

Arnolda 

Benj.  Franklin 

Brewster 

Canton  Packet 


Chas.  W.  Morgan 

Clarice 

Congress,  2d 


Cornelins  Howland 

Coral 

Daniel  Webster  . . . 
Eliza  Adams 


E.  Swift 

Emily  Morgan 

Glendower  ... 

Hecla 

Hunter 

Isabella 


John  F.  West. . . 

Josephine 

Martha 

Mary 

Mercury 

Merlin 

Milo 

N assau 

$ 

Nimrod 

Northern  Light 
Oliver  Crocker 


Class. 

Tonnage. 

Bark 

200 

Bark 

303 

. . . do 

159 

Ship 

360 

Bark.... 

164 

...  do 

220 

...  do 

2T4 

Ship 

V 

351 

Bark 

237 

do 

376 

Ship 

431 

370 

336 

403 

Bark 

425 

Ship 

3G8 

Schooner 

112 

Bark 

207 

Ship 

453 

Bark 

315 

420 

Ship 

446 

Bark 

271 

Ship 

287 

Bark 

340 

348 

Ship 

401 

. . .do 

408 

Bark 

340 

Ship 

513 

Bark 

352 

489 

Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Charles  W.  Hussey 

Silas  G.  Baker 

John  S.  nowland 

William  T.  Hawes 

Samuel  T.  Braley 

John  A.  Beebe 

Charles  E.  Allen 

Thomas  C.  Landers  . . . 

David  R.  Gifford  

Frs.  E.  Stranburg 


Joseph  B.  Macy 

Jou a.  Bourne,  jr 

Edmund  Maxheld 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 

E.  Maxfield 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sous  . . . 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Gideon  Allen  & Son 


Homan 


Edward  W.  Howland | 


Jared  S.  Crandall 

Merrill  W.  Sanborn  . . . 
Coddington  P.  Fish  . .. 


Reuben  Pontius 

George  Atheam 

Nehemiah  West 

Barzillai  Luce 

Asa  S.  Tobey 

Hudson  Winslow 


G.  Allen  & Son. 
S.  Thomas  & Co 
E.  C.  Jones 


Swift  & Allen 

J.  & W.  R.  W ing 

Nehemiah  West 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Jon  a.  Bourne,  jr 

T.  Knowles  & Co 


Daniel  J.  Tinker 

James  L.  Chapman 

William  W.  Thomas  .. 

Edwin  P.  Thompson  .. 
George  S.  Tooker 

David  Baker 

Jona.  C.  Hawes 

Samuel  Greene 

James  M.  Clark 

Jacob  Taber 

Clothier  Pierce,  jr 

William  M.  Barnes 


Simeon  N.  West 

Swift  & Perry 

Swift  & Allen 

William  O.  Brownell... 

do 

William  Watkins 

E.  C.  Jones i 

Swift  & Perry 

William  Gifford 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

J ames  B.  Wood  & Co. . . . 

William  0.  Brownell ..  . 


Ontario 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Coutin  ued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Wbaling- 

grouiid. 


ti 


a 


o 


ce 

> 

“3 

t-* 

a 

«w 

O 


Atlantic 


May  9 


July  26, 1865 


a 


Bbls.  Bbls. 
360  556 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 
Atlantic 


North  Pacific.. 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific.. 


do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific.. 


do 


do 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 
North  Pacific. . 


.do 

.do 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

North  Pacific.. 


.do 
.do , 
.do 


. .do 
. .do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Indian  Ocean 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 
North  Pacific.. 


do 


38 


Apr.  29 
Apr.  8 


Dec.  1 
May  4 
Oct.  17 
Dec.  3 


Dec.  1 
Apr.  30 
June  3 


Nov.  4 

Nov.  25 
Apr.  21 
Oct.  20 


Nov.  12 

July  7 

June  5 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  29 

Dec.  9 

Apr.  14 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  1G 
July  20 

Dec.  1 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  3 

Apr.  15 


Apr.  29 
Oct.  28 


July  2 


Oct.  25,1864 
May  5, 1865 


Apr.  8, 1866 
Sept.  11,1865 
Nov.  28, 1865 


June  12, 1867 
Apr.  10, 1866 


Apr.  21, 1867 

May  11,1867 
Oct.  27,1864 
Apr.  22, 1867 


Apr.  14, 1868 
June  13, 1868 


May  29,  1867 
May  21, 1865 


Apr.  14, 1868 
June  12, 1867 
May  16, 1868 


May  25, 1867 
May  9,1868 
May  7, 1869 


Oct.  24,1864 
Mar.  12, 1864 


1 21 


233 
1, 135 


125 

1,078 


15 

40 

30 


207 


140 

191 


1,046 

45 


800 


270 

65 


17, 150 


13,  000 


500 


2,  000  20,  000 


400 

636 

700 


867 

700 


5,  000 
9,  700 
10,  000 


32 

95 

87 


35 

49 

223 


18 


1,694 


1, 187 
1,200 
185 


550 

550 


14,  856 


1,270  20,  900 
6 


Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1862;  returned 
once,  damaged  by  a gale ; sent  home  210 
sperm. 

Sent  home  46  sperm,  1,836  whale,  20,000 
pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Fall  River  1862;  sent  home 
340  sperm  and  55  whale. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1863 ; sent  home 
30  sperm. 

Sent  home  230  sperm,  1,480  whale,  and  21,500 
bone;  lost  April  3, 1867,  in  a typhoon  off 
Japan ; five  men  lost  atsame  time ; struck 
on  Cape  Syra  and  broke  in  two  in  ten 
minutes. 

Sent  home  824  whale  and  13,200  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1863;  Captain  Stran- 
burg  died  1865;  captured  and  burned  by 
the  Shenandoah  in  Behring  Strait  June, 

1865. 

Sent  home  158  sperm,  3,798  whale,  and  50,800 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  2,273  whale  and  35,000  bone. 

Captain  Fish  came  home  sick  1866;  sent 
home  206  sperm,  1,215  whale,  and  8,450 
pounds  bone. 

Senthome  170  sperm,  2,183whale,  and  12,100 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  770  sperm,  1,890  whale,  and  10,200 
pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Surry,  Me.,  1862. 

Sent  home  972  sperm  and  11  blackfish. 

Sent  homo  10,400  pounds  bone. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah  in 
Behring  Strait  June,  1865;  s lit  home 
160  sperm,  480  whale,  and  7,180  bone. 

Captain  Tinker  came  home  1867;  sent  home 
409  sperm,  1,508  whale,  and  28,000  bone. 

Sent  home  12  sperm,  3,180  whale,  and  45,700 
pounds  bone. 

Seut  home  25  sperm,  731  whale,  and  14,800 
pounds  bone. 

Lost  in  North  East  Harbor,  Ochotsk,  1864. 

Seut  heme  70  sperm,  900  whale,  and  44,250 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  90  sperm,  2,013  whale,  and  13,110 
pounds  bone. 

Captured  and  bonded  by  the  Shenandoah 
for  $46,000  1865  ; sold  out  1872;  senthome 
2,431  whale  and  9,780  pounds  hone. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
June,  1865,  in  Behring  Strait ; sent  home 
209  sperm,  683  whale,  and  8,100  bone. 

Senthome  171  sperm,  220  whale,  and  3,800 
bone;  captured  aud  burned  by  the  Shen- 
andoah in  Behring  Strait  Juno,  1865. 

Altered  from  a ship  1863;  sent  home  170 
sperm;  returned  having  left  Captain 
Bierce  sick  at  Falklands. 

Collided  with  the  Helen  Mar  September  27, 

1866,  and  somewhat  damaged;  the  crew 
refusing  duty,  she  was  abandoned  with 
1,050  whale;  sent  home  590  sperm,  1,150 
whale,  and  18,000  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1S63. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Onward - 

Ship  .... 

4G1 

Oriole 

Bark. . . 

404 

Ocean  

Ship  .... 

Osceola,  2d 

Bark.... 

107 

236 

Robert  Edwards. 

Ship  .... 

350 

T’nscina  - 

Bark 

300 

Kmisflean 

300 

Samuel  and  Thomas 

101 

Sappho 

320 

Smyrna  

. . .do 

210 

« 

Solon 

129 

Union  

124 

Waverly 

327 

Win.  Gifford. 

320 

Wm,  Thompson 

Ship 

495 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Favorite 

Bark . . . 

298 

Joseph  Maxwell 

Ship 

302 

Pavilion 

Brig  .... 

150 

Tekoa 

Schooner 

143 

Mattapoisctt,  Mass. 

Sarah 

Bark 

179 

Sippican,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Sclioonei 

120 

Emerald 

101 

James 

80 

Sunbeam 

. do  . . 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Rainbow 

Schooner 

80 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Alleglianv 

Schooner 

95 

Alexander 

Antarctic 

130 

Arizona 

1 15 

Civilian 

201 

E.  B.  Con  well 

...  do 

132 

E.  Gerry 

104 

E.  II.  Hatfield 

125 

Emporium 

80 

Estella 

91 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

William  H.  Allen 

E.  W.  Howland 

Jared  Jernegan 

E.  C.  Jones 

Zenas  E.  Bourne 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Reuben  W.  Crapo 

Swift  & Allen 

Caleb  O.  Hamblen 

E.  C. Jones 

- — — Honeywell 

W.  P.  Howland 

Frederick  A.  Smith  . . . 

G.  & M.  Howland 

William  Lewis 

David  B Remptnn 

Edward  B.  Coffin 

Otis  Sea, bury. . 

Reuben  Kelley 

C.  Hitch  & Son 

Charles  B.  Barstow  . . . 

J.  <fc  W.  R.  Wing 

Amos  C.  Baker 

J.  P.  Knowles  2d 

Richard  Holley 

D.  B.  Kempton 

John  P.  Fisher 

William  Gifford. 

Jacob  A.  Howland 

William  C.  N.  Swift.... 

Thomas  G.  Young 

F.  R.  Whitwell 

Ariel  Chase 

do 

Ichabod  nandy 

Damon  & Judd 

Valentine  C.  Long  ... 

do 

Elihu  B.  Handy 

J.  R.  & W.  L.  Taber 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

Peleg  Blankenship 

Zenas  F.  Eldridge 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Uunrori  II.  ICoPii 

do  

Upnjnmin  T».  TTandy.  . . 

• 

R.  F.  Kent 

Joseph  B.  Macy 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Johnson  & Cook  

Stephen  Cook. 

D.  Conwell 

( A . Homan  

U fc  K.  TC.  ( 'ook - 

I)  c.  Cook  

Snow 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

© 

P 

o 

*03 

A 

£ 

North  Pacific.. 
do 

June  2 
June  3 

Apr.  10, 1866 
Sept.  2,1866 

Bbls. 

180 

443 

Bbls. 
1, 200 

4 

/ 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  2,1866 

1,085 

18,  050 

Atlantic 

J une  2 

Nov.  13  1864 

534 

20 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Aug.  5 

Apr.  14, 1867 

950 

930 

Atlantic 

Mar.  27 

Dec.  19  1863 

300 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Mar.  25 

July  14  lfififv 

1,  014 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  19 

Jan.  18,1866 

'489 

209 

do 

Oct.  4 

June  9,1866 

1,163 

231 

Atl.  and  Indian. 

Dec.  3 

Atlantic 

Oct.  23 

June  24, 1865 

117 

351 

1,  600 

do 

Oct.  9 

©ct,  10,1864 

ICO 

North  Pacific.. 

Nov.  25 

«*  • • • ^0 

Nov.  25 

May  20, 1868 

447 

1,337 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

Mar.  17 

Dec.  19,1863 

350 

100 

1,200 

North  Pacific.. 

May  16 

do 

Dec.  16 

July  1, 1868 

86 

540 

8,  oo: 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

June  15 

Atlantic 

June  29 

Nov.  20  1863 

100 

6 

Atlantic 

May  11 

Nov.  23  1864 

21 

5 

Atlantic 

May  14 

Oct.  9,  1 863 

105 

8 

do 

May  25 

Oct.  1 i,  1863 

115 

do 

May  9 

A ug.  27,  1863 

47 

15 

do 

May  26 

Aug.  17, 1863 

45 

5 

Atlantic 

July  — 

Sept.  — , 1863 

Glean 

Atlantic 

Feb.  14 

Sept.  30, 1863 

15 

40 

do 

Mav  23 

Jan.  — , 1864 

70 

do 

May  26 

Sept.  15^  1864 

25? 

10 

do 

Feb.  3 

Aug.  7,1864 

200 

240 

1,  coc 

do 

Mar.  19 

Sept.  15, 1864 

340 

60 

do 

Mar.  2 

Aug.  3lj  1864 

25 

do 

May  1 

Aug.  18,  1863 

120 

111 

do 

Nov.  25 

Oct  31 J864 

185 

54 

do 

Jan.  14 

Aug.  30j  1863 

100 

do 

Apr.  8 

Jam  — , 1865 

45 

65 

Remarks. 


Made  a great  voyage , took,  in  all,  180  sperm, 
5,G50  whale,  and  62,100  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1862;  sent  home 
264  sperm  and  688  whale. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  in  ’G3. 

Sent  borne  500  sperm. 

Sent  home  600  sperm. 

Sent  home  380  sperm. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1863 ; shipped 
5,724  gallons  whale  by  Golconda ; burned 
by  Florida. 

Shipped  6,874  gallons  whale  by  Golconda; 
burned  by  the  Florida ; sent  home  280 
sperm. 

Burned  by  the  crew  at  St.  Helena,  with  350 
whale  on  board ; was  built  at  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  1822. 

Sent  home  163  sperm  and  300  whale. 

Sent  home  100  sperm. 

Mr.  Holt,  third  mate,  and  boat’s  crew  lost, 
fast  to  a whale,  1865;  captured  and  burned 
by  the  Shenandoah  in  Behring  Strait 
June,  1865;  sent  home  455  whale  and  8,300 
pounds  bone. 

Senthome 228 sperm,  l,710whale, andl4,150 
bone;  shipped  5,484  gallons  sperm  by 
Golconda ; burned  by  the  Florida. 


Sent  home  240  whale  and  4,500  bone;  taken 
and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah  June,  1865, 
in  Behring  Strait;  the  Favorite  was  built 
at  Boston  about  1812,  launched  1815. 

Stephen  Bradley,  2d  mate,  drowned  at  Hon- 
olulu April,  1866 ; sent  home  180  sperm, 
900  whale, and  10,650  pounds  bone;  sold 
to  New  Bedford  18G8. 

Lost  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  crushed  by  ice,  1863; 
seven  men  lost;  survivors  suffered  se- 
verely from  cold  and  exposure. 


Sent  home  427  sperm;  sold  to  New  Bed- 
ford 1865. 


Bought  from  Fairhaven  1862. 

Withdrawn  1863;  lost  on  Fortune  Island 
February  11,  1864,  loaded  with  salt. 

Sold  to  Plymouth  1863,  for  mackerel  fishing. 


Sent  home  80  sperm. 

Sent  home  163  sperm ; withdrawn  1864. 

Sent  home  42  sperm  and  82  whale. 

Sent  home  223  sperm  and  70  hump. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1863. 

Provvncetown,  Hass. — Continued. 

Bark 

200 

Goodspeed 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Schooner 

92 

Curren 

Freeman  & Hilliard. 

. do 

95 

Dyer  

D.  Conwell 

7?  E Cook  

do 

80 

Cook  

•J  esse  Cook 

do  . 

108 

Voting 

E.  S.  Smith  & Co.. 

Union 

97 

\ Nickerson ^ 

S.  Freeman 

~V  Doane  

do 

99 

l Smith $ 

Dver  . 

H.  & S.  Cook  <fc  Co 

Y.  H.  Hill  

do 

Freeman 

J.  E.  & G Bowley  

7Y alter  Irvin 

. . do 

138 

Samuel  Soper  . . T 

W atchman 

140 

Tillson 

Jesse  Cook 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ijftwis  . 

TCri  cr 

135 

Unborn  . 

Heman  Smith 

W in.  Martin | 

.... 

Schooner 

134 

? 

do 

Salem,  Mass. 

> Currier 5 

Falcon  ..  

159 

J.  C.  Osgood 

Beverly,  Mass. 

-LJL  ltr> 

Ear,  hoi 

“Rri  rr 

143 

Bohn  risen 

F.  W.  Choate 

New  London,  Conn. 

-LJL  • 

Actor  . 

Soli  non  or 

90 

Spicer 

S.  Chapman 

Charles  Colgate 

250 

Rogftrs . . 

Lawrence  & Co 

Franklin  

do 

119 

Buddiugton . . 

Richard  H.  Cliapell 

Geo.  Henry 

Bark 

303 

C.  B.  Chapel  1 

Williams  & Ilaven 

Isabella 

192 

Parson  s 

R.  H.  Cliapell 

J.  L).  Thompson  

432 

Brown  

Williams  & Barns 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

J.  A.  Robb 

Bark 

273 

Greeno  

H.  & S.  French 

M vra 

150 

- — "Rahonok  _ 

do 

J 864. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  It.  Tneker 

Bark 

218 

Issachar  H.  Aikin 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Ansel  Gibbs 

Ship 

319 

C.  B.  Kilmer 

Jon  a.  Bourne,  jr 

Antelope 

340 

George  E.  Tyson 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Black  Ea^le 

311 

Edwin  W.  White  .... 

do 

Cleone  ’. 

. do  . 

373 

Hervev  E.  Luce 

Edmund  Maxfield 

C.  C.  Comstock 

Schooner 

95 

Nehemiah  West 

Nehemiah  West 

Congress 

Ship 

339 

.Tohn  A.Cnstino 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Cornelia 

Bark . . 

219 

Warren  Luce 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Edward 

do  . 

274 

Charles  Worth 

Thomas  Knowles  &.  Co. . 

Endeavour  

252 

Wdlflnn 

Lorenzo  Pierce 

Fannv 

391 

.Tn/mo.q  R TTnnff,inP‘  _ 

Swift  &.  Allen 

Florida 

330 

E C.  Jones 

Gen.  Pike 

Ihuk  . 

313 

Shndrnc.h  R.  r I ' i It r>i  1 

William  Gifford 
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sailing  f rom  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

grotrnd. 


Atlantic 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 


do 


Date — 


fcD 

a 


Atlantic 


May  18 

Apr.  1 
Jan.  14 
May  20 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  3 
Dec.  4 
Jan.  20 
Apr.  8 


May  1 


cS 

> 

"G 

S 

cS 

O 


Sept.  15, 1864 

Aug.  18, 1863 
July  23, 1863 
Aug.  31,  1863 
June  10, 1864 
Sept.  24, 1863 
Sept.  17, 1865 
July  23, 1863 
Apr.  — , 1865 
Aug.  19, 1863 
Aug.  21, 1864 


Result  of  voyage, 


a 

© 

a 

02 


o 

© 

r— > 

03 

& 

£ 


Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

35 

150 

135 

230 

1, 000 

22 

85 

18 

290 

100 

30 

148 

20 

200 

75 

185 

175 

55 

240 

300 

© 

a 

o 

a 

© 

d 

a 


Remarks. 


Built  at  Hew  London:  sold  1864  to  Charles- 
ton. 


Sent  home  100  sperm. 


Atlantic 
do  .. 


Atlantic 

Atlantic 


Cumberland  St 
Desolat’n  Isl’d 
Frobisher  Strait 
Hudson  Bay  . . . 

do 

North  Pacific.. 


South  Atlantic. 
do 


Jan.  30 
May  27 
Nov.  11 


Aug.  31 


Oct.  29 


June  15 
May  23 
June  24 
Mar.  19 
J une  6 
May  26 


Aug.  3 
Oct.  5 


Aug.  30.  1863 
June  20,  1864 


Sept.  30, 1864 
May  13, 1865 


Oct.  25,1863 
Apr.  9,  1865 
Sept.  8, 1864 


155 

16 


90 


17 


Oct.  4,1864 
Mar.  19, 1868 


Apr.  8, 1866 
Apr.  18, 1866 


210 


440 

20 

100 

151 

2,150 

1,  165 

341 

5,  800 

502 

7,  250 

1,650 

23, 100 

165 

2,  500 

310 

1,  500 

Transferred  from  Orleans,  1862. 
Transferred  from  Orleans,  1862. 


Sent  home  80  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1864. 


Lost  in  Hudson’s  Bay  1863. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1863;  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy,  first  mate,  and  boat’s  crew  lost 
while  fast  to  a whale;  sent  home  4,493 
whale,  41,600  pounds  bone. 

Shipped  230  sperm,  470  w'hale  to  Liverpool 
from  Port  Stanley ; sent  homo  3, 100  bouo. 

Sent  home  70  sperm,  192  whale. 


Atlantic 

'Hudson’s  Bay.. 
do 


June  6 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  30 


do 

Atl.  and  Pacific. 
Atlantic 


May  7 
May  24 
Dec.  1 


North  Pacific.. 


May  31 


Atlantic June  10 

Atl.  and  Pacific.  Aug.  2 


North  Pacific.. 


Oct.  26 


...do 


Sept.  1 


do July  11 

do May  17 


Nov.  3, 1865 
Oct.  1, 1865 


299 


241 

885 


12.  900 


Oct.  1, 1865 
June  13, 1868 


721 


781 

55 


12,  400 


Nov.  1,1865 


52 


May  15,1868 


Apr.  24, 1869 


Sept.  20, 1868 


76 


150 


266 


1,  040 


653 


3,  730 


Sent  home  810  sperm,  216  whale,  2,300  bone. 

Lost  in  Cumberland  Inlet  1866;  sent  home 
375  whale,  1,500  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  823  sperm,  172  whale,  3,898  bone. 

Bought  from  Edgartown  1864 ; formerly  ot 
; sent  homo  29  sperm;  lost  at  Per- 
nambuco Jauuary  19,  1866. 

Sent  homo  370  sperm,  1,900  whale,  26.500 
bone;  stovo  by  ice  and  abandoned  in 
Anadir  Sea  May  13,  1867. 

Sent  borne  421  sperm. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
1865;  value  $30,000  ana  oil. 

Sent  homo  715  whale,  3,600  bone;  sold  to 
New  York  1868;  sold  to  Boston  1871,  and 
broken  up ; built  at  Salem  1803. 

W.  J.  Huntting,  first  mate,  died  in  Arctic 
July,  1867;  sent  home  322  sperm,  2,992 
whale,  and  about  57,400  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  91  sperm , 1 .035  w hale,  44  950  bone. 

Captain  Tilton  died  February  25, 1865;  cap- 
tured in  Behring  Strait  'in  June,  1865, 
by  the  Shenandoah,  220  captured  whale- 
men put  on  board  and  the  vessel  bonded  ; 
sent  home  484  sperm,  720  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

1864. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Georo-pi  

Bark . . . 

280 

Glacier 

Schooner 

202 

H nrald  

Ship  . . 

303 

Henry  Taber 

Bark 

355 

1 llinnis 

Ship  

413 

Tftfln.p,  Howl  and  

399 

James  Arnold 

...do  

393 

.Tames  Maury  

395 

V 

J ava  

Bark 

295 

Java,  ‘2d 

292 

Jireh  Porry 

Ship 

435 

John  Dawson 

Bark 

237 

John  Howland 

377 

Kathleen 

312 

Laetitia 

275 

T,agoda  __  

341 

Leonidas  

128 

Louisiana 

Ship.... 

297 

Mary  and  Susan 

Bark 

409 

Minerva  Smyth 

Ship 

335 

Minerva .... 

Bark 

291 

Mil  wood 

254 

Mornin"  Star 

305 

Napoleon 

300 

Northern  Light 

Ship 

513 

Oliver  Crocker 

Bark 

352 

Orrav  Taft 

170 

Roscius 

300 

Roman 

Ship 

370 

Sophia  Thornton 

424 

Spartan 

333 

Stella 

338 

Stephania  

315 

Sunbeam 

300 

Thomas  Winslow 

do 

133 

Tropic  Bird 

do 

220 

Win.  Thompson 

Ship 

495 

Young  Phoenix 

377 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Alto 

T»nrk . _ 

230 

Captain. 


James  E.  Stanton 

George  Taber 

Benjamin  B.  Handy... 

David  H.  Bartlett 

Joshua  Davis 

Jeremiah  Ludlow 

Jacob  L.  Cleaveland. . . 
S.  L.  Gray 


Manuel  Enos 

Nathan  S.  Smith 

Benjamin  H.  Halsey  .. 


James  Cottle,  jr 

Alexander  Whelden  .. 


Charles  H.  Bobbins  . . . 

Joseph  Stowell 

Charles  W.  Fisher  .... 
Francis  M.  Cottle 

William  H.  Haskins  .. 

Philip  Howland 


Obed  Sherman 

Edward  Penniman 

James  O.  Aveline 

Charles  E.  Allen 

William  C.  Fuller 

Benjamin  Clough 

John  A.  Lapham 


George  J.  Parker 

John  M.  Honeywell... 

John  C.  Hamblen 

Moses  G.  Tucker 

Leonard  B.  Brownson. 

Seth  M.  Blackmer 

J ames  G.  Sinclair 


D.  C.  Barrett 

John  Grinnell  . . . 
Charles  H.  Hagar 
F.  C.  Smith 


Tristram  P.  Ripley 


Joseph  P.  Nye 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Gideon  Allen  & Son 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Wood  & Nye 

C.  E.  Tucker  & Co 

H.  Taber  & Co 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 


G.  & M.  nowland 

Charles  Hitch  &,  Son 

Swift  &.  Perry 


J.  & W.  R.  Wing. . 
James  H.  Howland 


J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

do 

Jena.  Bourne,  jr 

David  B.  Kempton 

Thomas  Nye,  jr 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 


J.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons. ... 
Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 
Gid.  Allen  & Son 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Charles  Tucker 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 


S.  Thomas  &.  Co 

William  P.  Howland 

E.  C.  Jones 

John  R.  Thornton 

David  B.  Kempton 

Loum  Snow 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 


J.  & W.K.  Wing 

John  Hicks 

William  P.  Howland 

William  C.  N.  Swift 


William  Phillips  & Son. 


Damon  &.  J udd 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

Hudson’s  Bay . . 

Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

North  Pacific.. 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 


Ind.  and  Pac 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific.. 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 


Indian  Ocean  . - 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 
Hudson’s  Bay. . 

..  do 

Atl.  and  Pacific 
North  Pacific.. 
do 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 
Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 
North  Pacific.. 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.. 


North  Pacific.. 

A tlantic 

do 

North  Pacific.. 

Ind.  and  Pac. .. 
Atlantic 


Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

6 

fci 

n 

a 

k 

•M 

O 

C 

'S 

CD 

U 

c3 

3 

Cj 

cm 

O 

«m 

o 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

June  21 

Au  o\  25,  lq65 

132 

June  21 

Nov.  13, 1665 

18 

328 

5,  500 

Apr.  19 

Dec.  ID,  1864 

110 

Sept.  3 

Dec.  7, 1865 

lie 

230 

Sept.  26 

July  25,  1869 

1,  550 

Oct.  19 



..... 





May  28 

Nov.  2,1865 

494 

10 

300 

J une  1 

May  18, 1868 

151 

691 

Aug.  25 

Apr.  25, 1869 

112 

667 

5, 144 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  13,  1867 

1,  600 

70 

July  27 

Mar.  26, 1868 

81 

1,147 

July  19 

Nov.  18, 1866 

252 

J une  25 

May  29^  1871 

1,  800 

June  25 

May  23, 1867 

200 

200 

Aug.  25 

June  25, 1868 

1,307 

30 

July  25 

May  23,  1868 

163 

1,092 

18,  821 

May  26 

Aug.  18, 1865 

21 

42 

Apr.  25 

Aug.  30 

July  3, 1867 

850 

Mar.  15 

Dec.  6,  1864 

272 

7 

Oct.  12 

Apr.  12, 1868 

6 

1,314 

22,  671 

Apr.  24 

Oct.  28,1864 

100 

May  14 

Oct.  14,1865 

1,  170 

17,  900 

May  31 

Sept.  8,  1867 

1,300 

150 

1,  400 

Dec.  8 

Aug.  5, 1667 

l,  350 

450 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  6, 1868 

674 

Apr.  9 

Oct.  6, 1865 

472 

7,  250 

Mar.  1 

Sept.  10, 1864 

99 

1 

July  14 

Apr.  27, 1868 

158 

1,  006 

9,  060 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  23 

Oct.  29,1865 

241 

Aug.  10 

Mav  8,  1860 

428 

225 

J une  22 

Nov.  2 

Apr.  27, 1868 

203 

669 

8,  028 

Mar.  15 

July  23, 1865 

23 

309 

1,  450 

Jan.  4 

May  21, 1865 

83 

25 

Jnnn 25 

May  14 

Mar.  21, 1866 

1,025 

465 

2,  600 

Nov.  19 

Oct.  24,1866 

154 

Remarks. 


Built  at  Fairhaven  1864. 

Sent  homo  110  "whale,  2,800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  139  sperm,  2,265  whale,  64,450 
pounds  bone. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah  in 
Behring  Strait  June,  1865. 

Sent  home  215  sperm. 

Captain  Gray  died  at  Guam  March  24, 1865; 
captured  by  the  Shenandoah  in  Behring 
Strait  J une,  1865 ; bonded  because  Cap- 
tain Gray’s  widow  was  on  board ; sent 
home  110  sperm,  965  whale,  26,333  bone. 

Sent  home  1,075  whale,  13,500  bone. 

Sent  home  700  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Halsey  came  home  sick  1866;  Cap- 
tain Green  came  homo  1867 ; sent  home 
269  sperm,  1,558  whale,  39,379  bone. 

Sent  home  565  sperm. 

Altered  from  a ship  1864 ; Captain  Whel- 
den  came  home  sick  1865  ; sent  home  228 
sperm,  6,689  whale,  46,472  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  880  sperm,  1,250  bone ; Captain 
Robbins  came  home  sick  1865. 

Sent  home  241  sperm. 

Sent  homo  88 sperm,  1,727  whale,  37,108  bone. 

Altered  from  a brig  1864;  bought  from 
Westport  1863;  sent  home  155  sperm. 

Lost  in  Kotzebue  Sound  July  9,  1865;  oil 
saved;  sent  home  147  sperm  21  whale. 

Captain  Howland  died  at  sea  November  11, 
1866;  sent  home  917  sperm,  94  whale,  and 
600  bone. 

Returned  to  whaling  1864. 

Fourth  mato  drowned  at  New  Zealand  1866. 

Sent  home  227  sperm,  2,082  whale,  and 
39,200  bone. 

Sent  home  151  sperm  and  S00  bone. 

Sent  home  14,200  bone. 

Captain  Lapharn  died  at  Plover  Bay  August 
29,  1867;  sent  home  407  sperm,  2,438 
whalo,  and  46,411  bone. 

Returned  on  account  of  illness  of  Captain 
Honeywell ; sent  homo  270  sperm. 

Sent  home  588  sperm  and  2,264  whale. 

Captured  and  burned  by  the  Shenandoah 
1865 ; value,  $48,000  and  catchings. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1864;  sent  home 
312  sperm. 

Sent  homo  1,280  bone. 

Albert  H.  Wrifcht,  fourth  mate,  died  July 
4,1866;  sent  home  41  sperm,  720  whale, 
and  13,750  bone;  put  into  Sydney  in  dis- 
tress and  was  condemned  April,  i868 ; re- 
fitted, renamed  Onward,  and  sailed  under 
English  flag. 

Sent  home  167  sperm,  806  whale,  and  7,400 
bone. 

Sent  home  150  sperm. 

Sent  home  200  sperm. 

Sent  home  316  sperm  ; captured  and  burned 
by  the  Shenandoah  off  Capo  Thaddeus 
1865;  value,  $56,000  and  catchings. 

Shipped  400  whalo  to  London  from  Cape 
Town;  sent  homo  455  sperm,  224  whalo, 
and  4,070  bone. 

Sent  homo  14  sperm  and  2 whale;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1867. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

& 

© 

© 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1864. 

Fairliaven , Mass.— Continued. 

Oxford 

Brig 

130 

John  Cliarry. 

Damon  Ar.  .Tndd 

Tekoa 

113 

John  B.  Taber 

do  

William  and  Henry 

Ship 

261 

Charles  E.  Stetson  _ 

Tsa  i a li  E.  Terry 

Sippican , Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

120 

William  C.  Hathaway 

A . J.  H a rl  1 ey  . . 

Emerald 

. . . do  . . . 

101 

Zenas  E.  El  drill  go 

do 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark 

270 

Hiram  Francis. 

Andrew  Hicks 

Gov.  Carver 

..  do 

IK) 

Thomas  H. Macy  .... 

Henry  Wilcox 

Janet  

. . .do 

191 

Stephen  Flanders.... 

do 

Mattapoisett 

. . do 

150 

W eston  M.  Tripp  .... 

Henry  Smith 

Platina 

. . .do 

260 

Otis  F.  Hamblen 

A.  Hicks 

J Edgartown,  Mass. 

Almira 

Ship 

372 

Osborn ..... 

Abraham  Osborn 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Itainbow 

Schooner 

80 

Zenas  M.  Coleman  . . . 

J.  B.  Macy 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A.  TI.  Brown  

Schooner 

131 

ni  trains 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook 

Alleghany  . 

...do  .. 

95 

Eich 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Aleva  nder 

..do  . 

..  Nickerson 

Johnson  &.  Cook 

E.  B.  Conwell 

. . . do  .... 

132 

Marshall 

David  Conwell 

E.  Gerry  . 

...do  . . 

101 

Kemington. 

A.  Small 

Ellen  Eizpali 

...  do 

100 

Smith 

Stephen  Cook  &.  Co  .... 

Emporium 

. . .do 

80 

Dyer 

I).  C.  Cook 

G.  W.  Lewis 

. . . do  . 

no 

Holmes 

Taylor 

Montezuma 

. . . do  . . 

92 

Leach 

Freeman  &.  Hilliard. 

X.  J.  Knights 

do  . . 

95 

Dyer  

D.  Conwell 

Quickstep 

. . do 

119 

Eyder 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Sassacus  

. . do  . . 

160 

Cook 

do 

V.  I)oano 

do 

99 

Freeman 

n.  &,  S.  Cook  & Co 

Walter  Irvin  ...  . 

. . do  . . 

138 

Atkins 

Samuel  Soper 

Boston , Mass. 

S.  N.  Smith 

Schooner 

150 

M artin . . 

Heman  Smith 

Win.  Martin 

. do  . . 

134 

Cook  

do 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Sarah 

Bark .... 

179 

Elisha  B.  Handy  

J.  E.  & W.  L.  Taber . : . . 

Nev)  London,  Conn. 

Arab 

Bark . . 

276 

Church  

Bichard  H.  Chappell 

Cornelia 

Schooner 

197 

James  T.  Skinner. . . . 

S.  Hobson  & Son 

Moses  Darrow .... 

E.  It.  Sawyer 

. . do  . . 

126 

B.opers 

It.  H.  Chappell 

Geo.  and  Mary . 

Bark 

1 65 

Charles  Jeffrey 

Williams  & Barns 

Georgiana 

TSriir 

190 

Keeney  ... 

Williams  &.  Haven 

Helen  F 

SfdiooTmr 

108 

It.  II.  Cliapell 

Isabel 

95 

S.  Chapman 

Leader 

do 

81 

Nmvlmry 

Williams  & Haven 

Lydia 

Bark 

3511 

Turner 

Lawrence  &.  Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Hudson's  Bay. 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific. 


Atlantic 

do 

Atlantic ^ 

A tl.  and  Indian 

Atlantic 

...  do 

do 


North  Pacific.. 


Atlantic 


Date — 


tc 

c 


c3 

93 

O 


Cl 

> 

5 


May  5 


Jan.  23 
Nov.  23 


Apr.  29 
May  20 


Feb.  3 
Aug.  18 
May  20 
June  15 
Oct.  3 
Jan.  20 


Aug.  8 


May  4 


May  31, 1805 


Sept.  29, 1805 
May  25, 1808 


Oct.  12,1804 


Aug.  9,1864 
Nov.  11, 1864 
Sept.  1, 1807 
Aug.  14,  I860 
Aug.  5,1800 
Mar.  14, 1807 


Oct.  4, 1808 


Sept.  12, 1804 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

— 

® 

CL, 

Ifl 


Bbls. 

20 


32 

126 


155 


02 

33 

180 

009 

300 

931 


80 


o 

<& 


Bbls. 

25 


38 

994 


272 

22 


1,310 


20 


a 

c 

A 

’3 

.£3 


Lbs. 


8,  420 


500 


Remarks. 


Sailed  once  and  returned  April  16,  leaking 
1,000  strokes  per  hour;  Captain  Gharry 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sextant 
by  the  British  government,  for  rescuing 
the  crew  of  English  bark  Joana  burned 
at  sea;  sent  home  50  whale  and  795  bone. 

Sent  home  607  whale  and  9,350  bone. 


Supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea  with  all 
on  board. 


Sent  home  250  sperm. 

Sent  home  325  sperm. 

Sent  home  130  sperm. 

Sent  homo  120  sperm  and  30  blackfish. 
Sent  home  130  sperm  and  793  whale. 


Sent  home  184  sperm,  1,661  whale,  and 
70,000  bone. 

Sold  to  Dartmouth. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.  10 
Feb.  10 
Jan.  24 
Oct.  10 


July  9, 1865 
Aug.  29, 1804 
Sept.  28,  1804 
Aug.  2, 1860 


. .do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Oct.  4 
Oct,  4 
Oct.  17 
Feb.  20 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  2 
Oct.  25 
July  12 


July  24,1865 
Aug.  13, 1804 
Aug.  7, 1864 
July  8,  1805 
Aug.  21, 1804 
Jan.  — , 1865 
Aug.  22, 1805 
Sept.  23, 1805 


..do 

..do 


Mar.  1 Aug.  9, 1865 
May  4 Aug.  23, 1805 


120 

349 

1,350 

85 

102 

00 

80 

63 

25 

30 

32 

63 

227 

1,  300 

103 

140 

71 

110 

79 

20 

80 

2*24 

198 

850 

102 

3 

130 

119 

500 

138 

400 

Sent  home  107  sperm. 


Sailed  under  Captain  Kilburn,  who  died  at 
Isle  of  Sal,  January  19,  186t ; sent  home 
40  sperm  and  180  whale. 

Sent  home  80  sperm. 


Added  1804;  sent  nome  00  sperm  and  190 
whale. 


Atlantic 
do  .. 


June  30  Sept.  9,1865 
Aug.  10  Aug.  12, 1865 


190 

80 


100 

270 


1,100 


Added  1864 ; sent  home  84  sperm. 


Atlantic 


July  15 


Nov.  23, 1864 


21 


5 


Hurd’s  Island.. 
Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Cum.  Inlet 

Hurd’s  Island.. 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Cum.  Iulet 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

do 

Greenland 

Hurd’s  Island.. 


Aug.  4 
May  9 
Aug.  31 
July  14 

June  4 

Apr.  13 
June  30 
Juno  8 
May  28 
Aug.  18 


June  23, 1805 
Oct.  11,1805 
Sept.  20,  1804 


53 


1,  092 
300 


4,  200 


Oct.  10,1865 


180 


2,  800 


Oct.  10,1805 
Sept,  18,  1805 
Oct.  28,1804 
Sept.  11, 1865 
May  17, 1865 


706  15,  250 

Clean  

Clean  

287  5,000 
1,  734  


Added  1864;  sold  to  Groton  1806. 

Bought  from  Boston  1804. 

Tender  to  the  Roman;  lost  September  17, 
1860,  on  Hurd’s  Island. 

Bought  from  Gloucester  1864;  formerly  of 
Westport. 

Added  1804. 

Do. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1804 
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Table  showing  returns  of  tvhaling-vessels 


Xame  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

tr, 

03 

n 

a 

o 

H 

i 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S64. 

Neio  London , Conn. — Continued. 

A Ton  tioBllo 

Bark... 

356 

Chapell 

R.  H.  Chapell 

...  do 

251) 

Hempstead 

Pioneer 

235 

Ebenezer  Morgan. 

do  ..  . - 

Roswell  King  

. . .do 

134 

( lliurch 

R.  IT.  ChapetU 

S.  B.  Howes. 

. . .do 

101 

Spicer.. 

Williams  Ar.  TTnvpm 

Snnmrsftt  - 

. . .do 

2J1 

Ward  ... 

LnwrfiiiBH  Sj.  Ho 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Balaena 

Bark. . . . 

301 

Tonn  in  era  . 

TT.  Ac.  S "FrmifVh 

Concordia 

...  do 

265 

Rogers  . 

O.  R.  Wade 

Ocean  

...  do 

Davis  C.  Osborn 

Davis  C Osborn 

Pacific 

314 

( Pierson 

H.  & S.  French ^ 

Union 

...  do 

300 

\ Huntting 

Hedges.. 

0.  R.  Wade 

1S«3. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Tncker 

Bark 

218 

Asa  Gunnell 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing.. 

Active 

do 

333 

O.  G.  Robinson 

Lon  in  Snow  &.  Son 

Adeline 

Ship  . 

329 

John  M.  Soule 

C.  R.  Tncker  &.  Co 

A Ifred  Gibbs 

. . . do 

425 

Edward  E.  Jennings . 

Dennis  Wood  

A Ipha 

. do  . 

345 

Lawton 

Edward  W Howland.. 

Andrews 

Bark 

303 

Tim.  C.  Packard 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Annawan 

. . . do  . . 

1 59 

M.  C.  Fisher 

Edmund  Maxtield 

Atlantic 

. . . do  . . 

367 

Benj.  F.  Wing 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Aurora 

. . . do  . . . 

351 

James  O.  Aveline 

Swift  & Allen 

Awaslionks 

342 

Ariel  Norton 

J.  &.  W.  R.  Wing 

Callao 

324 

Roswell  Brown  

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Cherokee 

. . . do  . . 

261 

Henry  Eldridge 

William  Hathaway,  jr  .. 

China 

370 

Charles  H.  Gifford 

Wm.  Phillips  & Son 

Cicero 

252 

John  H.  Paun  

L.  Snow  & Son 

Con}.  Morris 

Ship  . 

355 

Jacob  A.  Howla.nd  . 

Swift  & Perry 

Courser 

P>n  rk 

331 

.Tnanph  TTn.mhlnri,  jr 

Charles  Tucker. 

Daniel  Webster 

Ship  . . 

336 

T»f*njnmin  TCVllny 

S.  Thomas  & Co 

Daniel  Wood 

Bark 

345 

Josiah  Richmond 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  . . . 

Desdemona 

295 

"R  R Rhinnoy 

G.  <fc  M.  Howland 

Eagle 

336 

Swift  <fc  Perry 

Eliza 

366 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Eugenia 

356 

Swift  & Allen 

Falcon 

273 

Thos  Knowles  &•.  Co  .. 

Gay head  

Ship 

380 

William  H Kelley 

J.  B.  Wood  & Co 

George 

Bark 

280 

William  L.  Davis 

Gideon  Allen  & Son 
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sailing  fro™  American  ports — Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 
Pacific  Ocean.. 


Hudson’s  Bay. . 

Desol’n  Island. 

Greenland 

Desol’n  Island. 


Atlantic 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 
Pacific  Ocean.. 
South  Atlantic 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific . . 


do 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  .. 

Hudson’s  Bay . . 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 


do  .. 

Atlantic 


Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atl.  & Indian  . . 

North  Pacific  .. 
Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . . 


Hudson’s  Bay. . 
North  Pacific  .. 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific .. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

do 

North  Pacific . . 

»„..do  


Date— 

Result  of  voyage. 

<V 

ti 

72 

72 

P 

o 

P 

> 

O 

a 

£ 

a> 

a 

p 

p 

a 

g 

<w 

O 

Ph 

O 

a, 

W 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

June  30 

Sopt.  21, 1865 

271 

3,  900 

May  28 

May  8,1869 

June  4 

Sept.  18, 1865 

1,  391 

22,  650 

Aug.  23 

Apr.  30, 1867 

11 

703 

645 

Apr.  19 

Oct.  5, 1865 

199 

3,  000 

J une  4 

May  20 

May  25, 1867 

350 

600 

1,  400 

June  3 

Oct.  7, 1865 

70 

900 

May  29 

Apr.  16,  1866 

185 

30 

July 

Nov.  11,  1864 

20 

Nov.  28 

No  report .. 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  10, 1867 

300 

300 

Dec.  4 

Oct.  7, 1868 

318 

4 

Nov.  8 

Sept.  6, 1871 

152 

1,  052 

Aug.  29 

July  26, 1869 

320 

600 

June  26 

Sept.  7,1869 

670 





Dec.  9 

Apr.  18, 1868 

566 

9,  79C 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  25, 1 866 

1,038 

16,  600 

June  14 

July  21,  1867 

340 

Oct.  3 

Apr.  12, 1 868 

736 

1,  037 

7,  491 

Nov.  14 

Apr.  23,  1871 

243 

1,  28e 

Oct.  11 

June  3, 1870 

30 

696 

10,  237 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  11,1870 

853 

1 

Sept.  11 

June  10, 1869 

200 

436 

643 

May  13 

Apr.  22, 1868 

937 

600 

3,201 

Oct.  17 

Sept.  3, 1869 

60 

280 

May  10 

Dec.  10, 1867 

850 

70 

Oct.  17 

Sept.  12, 1869 

315 

120 

May  20 

Nov.  14, 1866 

703 

11,500 

May  16 

Sept.  5 

June  1, 1869 

698 

20 

200 

June  7 

July  1 

Apr.  23, 1869 

1,  005 

446 

4,  776 

June  6 

Apr.  22, 1869 

151 

500 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  16,  1867 

250 

500 

July  11 

Apr.  25, 1870 

. . . k . . 

1,200 

17,  000 

Oct.  24 

July  6, 1869 

5 

492 

lleinarks. 


Added  1864 ; Charles  N.  Marsh,  third  mato, 
died  at  Honolulu  December  2,  I860 ; sent 
home  567  sperm,  1,660  whale,  and  19,560 
hone. 

Made  best  voyage  on  record;  sold  at 
$35,800  ; cargo  worth  $150,000. 

Sent  home  1,100  whale  and  elephant  and 
4,000  bone ; added  1864. 

Bought  from  Boston  1864. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1864;  lost  on  Deso- 
lation Island  August  26, 1864. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1863 ; sent  homo 
122  sperm,  183  whale,  and  3,600  bone. 

Bought  from  Sandwich  1864. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1864  ; Captain 
Pierson  died  at  Pernambuco  Oct.,  1864. 

Sent  home  275  sperm;  withdrawn  for 
freighting  1868. 


Sent  home  176  sperm,  200  whale.  1,900  hone. 

Mr.  Taber,  first  mate,  and  boat’s  crew  lost 
while  fast  to  a whale  July,  I860;  Captain 
Robinson  came  homo  1868;  sent  home 
126  sperm,  2,092  whale,  35,130  bone. 

Sent  home  164  sperm,  449  whale,  17,535  bone. 

Sent  home  679  sperm,  972  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1865 ; sold  and 
broken  up  1872 ; sent  homo  807  whale. 

Sent  home  214  sperm,  22  whale. 

Sent  home  40  sperm  675  whale,  6,000  bone. 

Bought  from  Westport  1865  ; Captain  Ave- 
line  came  home  sick  1868 ; sent  home  360 
sperm  2 293  whale,  33,685  bone  ; sold  to 
Salem  1871. 

Sent  home  358  sperm,  2,040  whale,  24,550 
bone. 

Jos.  B.  Baker,  firstmate,  drowned wliilefast 
to  a whale  March  18,1866;  sent  home 
592  sperm,  87  whale,  900  bone. 

Sent  home  459 sperm,  400  whale,  4,125 bone; 
sol  l to  New  York  1872. 

Altered  from  a ship  1865 ; sent  home  415 
sperm,  450  whale,  3,350  bone. 

Sent  home  212  sperm,  212  whale,  17,106  bone. 

Bought  from  Falmouth  1864;  sent  home 
1,810  sperm,  30  whale. 

Sent  home  226  sperm,  400  whale.  9.223  bone ; 
towed  into  Newport  dismasted  by  a gale, 
homeward  bound. 

Altered  from  a ship  1865;  sent  home  304 
sperm,  595  whale,  10.500  bone  ; lost  on 
French  Frigate  Shoal  April  14, 1867. 

Altered  from  a ship  1865. 

Sent  home  3,100  whale,  40,000  hone;  lost  on 
Sea  Horse  Island  (Ochotsk)  September 
30, 1869,  with  1,600  whale,  25,000  bone. 

Sent  home  105  sperm. 

Sent  home  257  sperm,  1,234  whale,  2 300 bone. 

Sent  home  1,600  bone. 

Sent  home  648  sperm,  2,879  whale,  44,346 
bone. 

Sent  homo  455  sperm,  191  whale,  12,831  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Narao  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managi  ng  owner  or 
agent. 

18«5. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Coutinued. 

Bark 

336 

Samuel  F.  Davis 

G.  A’  M.  Howla.nd 

Ol oho  

215 

Alex’r  A.  Trip 

C.  Tucker 

Ship  . . . 

303 

Gillis 

T.  TL  IDrtletf,  Sr.  Son.q 

Tf  imtor 

355 

Alden  Besse 

J.  Bourne  jr 

Islander 

Bark 

34*. 

Richard  Holley 

David  B.  Kempton 

James  Allen 

... do  

355 

Eben  Pierce 

G.  Allen  & Son  

.....  ...... 

Ship 

321 

F.  C.  Smith 

Swift  Sc.  Perry  .. 

J ohn  W ells 

I'ark 

366 

Aaron  Dean 

William  O.  Brownell 

Lancer 

Ship 

395 

William  J.  Macy 

Joshua  Richmond 

Loon idfifl  

Bark 

12s 

Eben  Cook 

David  B.  Kempton  . . 

Louisa ... 

316 

Reuben  W.  Crapo 

Swift  & Allen  

Lydia, 

351 

Thos.  B.  Hathaway 

Edmund  Maxlield 

Marcella 

...  do 

210 

Henry  B.  Chaso 

Chas.  R.  Tucker  & Co  . . . 

Massachusetts ... ..... 

... do  

364 

Nathan  B.  Wilcox 

Swift  Sc  Allen 

Mars 

270 

George  Gray 

Gifford  Sc  Cummings 

Ma.ry  Frazier 

. . do  . 

288 

j William  Allen ( 

Chas.  Tucker 

i Andrew  J.  Fuller. . 5 

Midas 

...  do 

326 

David  R.  Drake 

Wm.  O.  Brownell  

Milton 

Ship 

388 

Charles  Grant 

Henry  Taber  & Co 

Minerva  Smyth 

...  do 

335 

Obed  Sherman 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons 

Milwood  

Bark 

254 

Isaac  Allen 

G.  Allen  & Sou 

Nantilnn  ...  

...  do 

374 

George  W.  Bliven 

do  

Navv  

... do  

350 

William  Davis 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  . . . 

Norman 

...  do 

338 

Peter  E.  Childs 

Chas.  S.  Randall 

Oean 

Ship 

349 

Albert,  D.  Barber 

John  R.  Thornton 

Ohio ... 

Bark  

237 

James  W.  Staplewood 

L.  Snow  Sc  Son 

Osceola,  3d 

. . . do  .... 

200 

Peleg  Cornell 

Jacob  B.  Hadley 

Ospray  

. . . do  .... 

236 

Peter  Gart'and 

Swift-  Sc  Allen 

Pacific 

..  do  ... 

385 

James  R.  Allen 

Swift  & Perry 

Petrel 

Schooner 

90 

John  S.  Howland 

Chas.  Thatcher  & Co 

President  . 

Bark . . . 

293 

Edmond  Kelley. 

Taber,  Read  Sc  Co 

President,  2d 

. . do 

189 

Benjamin  D.  Gifford. . . 

Edmund  Maxfield 

Rain  lie  w 

Ship  . 

474 

Nehemiah  Baker 

Wm.  Gifford 

Reindeer 

. . do  

450 

George  W.  Raynor  . . . 

Edward  W.  Howland  . .. 

Robt.  Morrison 

Bark 

307 

Charles  P.  Worth  

T.  Knowles  A.  Co 

Roscius 

. do  . 

300 

Ezra  W.  Crapo  

Wm.  Penn  Howland 

Roscoe 

. . do. 

362 

Geo.  H.  M a, comber  .... 

L.  Snow  Sc  Son  

Sarah 

. do  . . 

17  !i 

Aaron  C.  Baker 

John  1*.  Knowles,  2d 

Sea  Breeze . 

do 

473 

Tas.  A . Hamilton 

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Se’ne 

. (In 

281 

A liner  Smiili 

i 

I 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d j 

Solon 

Bark 

129 

John  M.  Sha,w 

J.  Sc  W.  R.  Wing 

Spartan  

Ship 

333 

Daniel  XV.  Clifford.  . . . 

David  B.  Kempton 

St.  George 

. . do  . . . 

40r 

fro.oro'e  TL  Konlo 

Taber,  Read  Sc  Co 

Stifford  

I >;irk 

200 

LIiq.m  T?  Rnrutow  _ . . 

J.  A.  W.  R.  Wins 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date- 


bc 

a 

3 

tO 

o 


Atl.  & Indian 

Atlantic 

do 

do  

North  Pacific  . 

do 

....  do  ........ 


North  Pacific . 

Atl.  & Indian . 

Atlantic 

....  do 

North  Pacific . . 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific . 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  

Hudson’s  Bay 
North  Pacific  . . 


.do 

.do 


do 

Atlantic 

— do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Pacific. 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . 

do 

Atl.  <fc  Indian 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . 
Atlantic 


June  1 

June  14 
Apr.  19 

Aug.  31 
Nov.  11 

Aug.  21 

Dec.  fi 


Sept.  20 

May  21 
Sept.  21 
June  13 
Nov.  2 

Apr.  25 
Aug.  15 

Oct.  29 
June  23 
Sept.  7 
Nov.  1 

Ang.  15 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  19 
June  13 


ca 

► 


— 

O 


Aug.  2, 186S 

July  29, 1868 
Nov.  12, 1866 

Oct.  22,1867 
June  12, 1869 

June  7,1870 

June  8, 1871 


Aug.  13, 1869 

Sept.  5,1868 
July  8,1867 
Nov.  2,  1868 
May  1, 1869 

Apr.  13, 1867 
May  10, 1870 

Aug.  13, 1868 
Sept.  1,  1865 
Ang.  1,1867 
Mar.  24,  1869 

June  29, 1869 
Dec.  10, 1865 
Nov.  7, 1866 
July  5,1869 


Nov.  20  June  12, 1869 


North  Pacific  . 


do 

Atlantic 


South  Atlantic 
North  Pacific  .. 

Atlantic 


Oct.  12 


Nov.  15 
May  16 
Sept.  4 
May  2 
Juno  13 
Oct.  22 
July  11 

Mar.  20 
Sept.  12 
J une  13 
July  6 
Apr.  1 
July  11 
May  1 

Oct.  18 


Nov.  2 
July  18 

Dec.  12 
Oct,  29 

Nov.  20 


May  26, 1871 


J une 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 

Apr. 


23,  1869 
18, 1868 

14. 1866 

27. 1867 

13. 1867 
23, 1866 

8, 1869 


Nov.  13, 1865 
Apr.  20,  1870 
Apr.  20, 1869 
Juno  1,1868 
Sept.  15, 1866 
June  10, 1870 
July  29,  1867 

Apr.  11, 1871 


May  7,1870 


Result  of  voyage. 


CO 


Bbls. 

639 

300 

115 

400 

279 

70 

65 

345 

1,  030 
180 
470 


July  27, 1868 
Sept.  10, 1869 

Oct.  18,1867 


o 

<& 

75 

A 


85 

39 

1,030 

76 

350 

38 

1,  330 
140 
3 

92 

107 

74 


387 

365 

312 

175 

300 

28 

16 

100 
91 
100 
69 
122 
1,  450 
180 


Bbls. 

909 

10 

2 

1,400 

274 

947 

347 


1,000 

1 

270 

"766 

5 

1,025 

62 

"250 

1,302 


5,  000 

2,  200 

13, 132 


923 

1,600 

176 

376 

16 


650 

138 

471 


1,  177 
1,  612 
378 
21 


209 


287 

420 

240 


1,  340 


30 


270 


© 

a 

o 

A 

0) 


Lbs. 

1,  322 


1, 000 


16,  050 


2,  000 

10,  480 


14,  500 

10,  000 

1,585 

1,  495 


2,  000 

450 


13,  040 
21,  270 
440 


17,  531 


3,  200 


Remarks. 


Altered  from  a ship  1865;  sent  home  486 
sperm,  427  whale,  2 300  bone. 

Sent  home  496  sperm. 

Sailed  under  Captain  Honeywell,  who  came 
home  sick  1865;  sent  home  316  sperm. 

Sent  home  110  sperm,  145  whale. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1«65  ; sent  home 
417  sperm,  2.083  whale,  35.715  bone. 

Sent  home  135  spex-m,  1,836  whale,  25,480 
bone. 

George  G.  Faville,  fourth  mate,  killed  by  a 
whale  December  27, 1867 ; Captaiu  Jas. 
M.  Green,  who  took  Captain  Smith’s  place, 
died  1870;  sent  home  731  sperm,  2,161 
whale,  6 221  bone. 

Added  1865 ; sent  home  294  sperm,  2,220 
whale,  47,715  bone. 

Sent  homo  95  sperm,  36  whale. 

Sent  home  318  sperm,  36  whale. 

Added  1865;  sent  home  33  sperm,  504  whale, 
16,898  bone. 

Sent  home  153  sperm,  4,056  whale,  and  about 
11,000  bone. 

Sent  home  956  sperm. 


Sent  home  104  sperm,  1,561  whale,  15,016 
bone. 

Sent  home  1,568  sperm. 


Sent  home  346  sperm,  1,833  whale,  31,974 
bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1865 ; sent  home  136 
sperm,  1,080  whale,  18,818  bone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1865;  Cantain 
Childs  came  home  1867;  sent  home  457 
sperm,  2,200  whale,  41,957  bone. 

Sent  home  25  sperm,  725  whale.  22,112  bone. 

Se  nt  home  555  sperm,  588  whale,  9 050  bone. 

Sent  home  158  sperm,  70  whale. 

Sent  home  619  sperm,  90  whale,  600  bone. 

Sent  home  152  sperm,  400  whale,  2 900  bone. 

Added  1865. 

Sent  home  208  sperm,  1,817  whale,  42,351 
bone. 

Sent  home  262  sperm,  441  whale,  1,000  bone. 

Sent  home  3,  92  whale,  56,767  bone. 

Sent  home  65  sperm,  500  bone. 

Sent  home  97  sperm. 

Seuthome554  sperm,  1,128whale,  1,550  bone. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett.  1865;  seni  home 
192  sperm. 

Abram  Cuffee,  first  mate,  and  Stillman 
Smith,  fourth  mate,  died  1866  ; Captain 
Hamilton's  term  of  shipment  expired 
1868,  and  Captain  Chas  Fisher  took  his 
place ; sent  home  5,658  whale.  54,805  bone. 

Sent  home  280  whale,  1,165  bone. 

Took  on  voyage  210  sperm,  50  whale; 
wrecked  and  condemned  at  Barbadoes 
June  1866. 

Sailed  once  and  returned  with  captain  sick  ; 
sent  home  386  sperm,  100  whale,  400  bone. 

Formerly  in  South  American  trade ; added 
1865  ; sont  home  148  sperm,  2,046  whale, 
34,322  bone. 

Sent  home  175  sperm,  48  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S65. 

Neto  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

fi  wallow ...... 

Ship  . . . 

4119 

William  Weeks 

William  Watkins  _ 

Tamerlane ...... 

Bark . . . . 

35' 

Joshua  B.  Winslow  . 

T.  Knowles  A.  Co 

Thomas  Diokason 

Ship 

454 

Nathaniel  J ernegan 

(t.  iVf.  TTmvlftnd 

Thomas  Winslow 

Bark . . 

13(i 

John  Grinnell  ... 

John  Hieks 

Three  Brothers 

Ship  

384 

Jacob  Taber 

C.  R.  Tucker  A.  Co 

Trident 

Bark 

449 

Jetur  R.  Rose 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Triton 

300 

John  W.  Cornell 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing  .. 

Tropic  Bird 

220 

Lemuel  P.  Adams  . 

W.  P.  Howland” 

Union 

. . .do 

124 

Abner  Smith 

J.  p.  Knowles,  2d 

"Vigilant 

282 

William  Childs 

W.  Watkins 

Washington 

344 

Silas  G.  Baker  ....... 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Wave 

195 

Elisha  B.  Handy 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

W illis 

. . do 

164 

Bradford  C.  Briggs . . . 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

General  Scott 

Ship  

333 

William  Washburn. .. 

Tripp  <fc  Terry 

Oxford 

Brig 

130 

Nathan  Brines 

Damon  &.  Judd 

President 

Schooner 

60 

S.  B.  Bourne 

F.R.  Whitwell,  jr 

Tekoa 

Briir 

143 

Jos.  D.  Benjamin 

Damon  & Judd 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Matilda  Sears 

Bark 

303 

William  D.  Gifford 

William  Potter,  2d 

Sippican , Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

120 

> Wm.  C.  Hathaway  . . 1 
» Arthur  H.  Hammond  j 

A.  J.  Hadley 

Herald 

Brin  . . . 

178 

John  A.  Kelley 

Henry  M.  Allen 

Westport , Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Bark  . . . 

270 

H’ram  Francis 

Andrew  Hicks 

Greyhound  

. . do  . . . 

249 

John  PI  Barker 

Henry  Wilcox 

Mermaid 

. . . do  ... 

330 

John  Horan 

Andrew  Hicks 

Sea  Fox 

. . do  . . . 

246 

David  E.  Allen 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Champion  .... 

Ship  ... 

400 

Worth 

Grafton  N.  Collins 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

E.  II.  Adams - 

Schooner 

107 

Zenas  M.  Coleman  . . . 

P’rccman  E.  Adams 

11.  L.  Barstow 

B rk  . 

182 

Charles  W.  Hussey. . . 

Jos.  B.  Macy 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A . II.  Brown 

Schoone? 

131 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Alleghany 

do 

95 

T)yer  

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Alexander 

_ do 

75 

Carlow  

.Johnson  &•  Cook 

A ntarctic 

. . do  . . 

136 

( Cornell 1 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

i Hill i 

Arizona 

. . do 

115 

( /Dok 

Stephen  Cook 

C.  H.  Cook 

. . . do  . . 

149 

do  

E.  H.  Hatfield 

. . . do  . 

125 

Rich  

E.  &E.  K.  Cook 

Ellen  Rizpah 

. do 

100 

Stephen  Cook  &.  Co 

Emporium 

80 

Chandler 

Daniel  C.  Cook 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Df  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Indian  Ocean .. 

Sept.  9 

Oct.  19,1868 

1,  63; 

1 

232 

North  Pacific  .. 

Aug.  23 

May  30, 1869 

lit 

1,448 

3,  892 

do 

Oct.  21 

July  15, 1809 

27  C 

1, 150 

3,  000 

Atlantic 

Oct.  25 

Apr.  23, 1867 

4(1 

210 

500 

North  Pacific  .. 

Sept.  22 

Aug.  9,  1809 

100 

1,800 

20,  000 

do 

Nov.  16 

June  10, 1871 

2,  000 

Atlantic 

June  12 

May  31, 1868 

139 

do 

June  23 

Nov.  ll|  1866 

255 

do 

May  12 

July  14, 1865 

59 

13 

do 

May  4 

Oct.  13,1837 

175 

275 

1,  400 

North  Pacific  .. 

Aug.  12 

Atlantic 

May  18 

Oct.  22,  1866 

465 

3 

do 

Aug.  15 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  5, 1869 

239 

1,  480 

Atlantic 

J une  26 

Dec.  4, 1865 

220 

5,  500 

do 

Nov.  6 

do 

Nov.  15 

Sept.  29, 1866 

176 

98 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  15 

Apr.  8, 1869 

365 

72 

A tlanfip,  ) 

May  2 

Aug.  21,  1865 

285 

2 

* \ 

Dec.  28 

Nov.  4, 1866 

130 

150 

do 

Oct.  24 

Aug.  9,1860 

237 

277 

...  do 

Mar.  13 

Nov  4 1865 

?60 

Atl.  & Indian  . 

May  24 

Oct.  2o|  1867 

490 

160 



do  

Aug.  28 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  24 

May  2,1867 

980 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  8 

May  12, 1869 

38 

1,  084 

9,  080 

Atlantic 

Apr.  18 

Sept.  30, 1865 

230 

do 

Nov.  19 

Sept.  20,  1868 

400 

400 

do 

Oct.  8 

1866 

do 

Foil.  1 

A n <t  a i Rsr; 

i in 

do 

Feb.  16 

Aug.  27, 1865 

46 

110 

450 

do  . . $ 

May  23 

Aug.  21, 1865 

240 

48 

...  * 

Sept.  26 

July  24, 1867 

25 

40 

...5 

do 

Jan. 18 

Aug.  27, 1865 

102 

33 

100 

do 

May  30 

Aug.  25, 1865 

249 

102 

493 

do 

Feli.  1 

Aug.  31, 1865 

160 

186 

800 

do 

Jan.  12 

July  15, 1865 

39 

162 

600 

do 

Jan.  30 

Aug.  3, 1865  1 

- 102 

98 

450 

Remarks. 


Charles  F.  Brown,  second  mate,  drowred 
while  fast  to  a whale  December  25, 1865. 

Sent  home  341  sperm,  90  whale,  9,575  bone. 

Sent  home  442  sperm,  1,018  whale,  30,993 
bone. 

Sent  home  133  sperm,  37  whale,  450  hone. 

Bought  from  Nantucket  1865;  sent  home 
280  sperm,  2,316  whale,  49,911  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1865 ; sent  home  81 
sperm,  4,074  whale,  36,789  bone. 

Sent  home  984  sperm. 

Sent  home  153  sperm. 

Sailed  again  in  August  under  Captain 
John  Dimmick  and  was  lost  off  Western 
Islands  September  27,  1865. 

Sent  home  2"6  sperm. 

Sent  home  245  sperm,  1,590  whale,  21,619 
bone;  condemned  at  San  Francisco  Au- 
gust, 18a8. 

Sent  home  115  sperm. 

Bought  from  Mattapoisett  1865 ; badly 
strained  by  cutting  in  in  rough  weather  ; 
condemned  at  Faya!  1866 ; sent  homo  408 
sperm,  180  whale,  800  bone. 

Sent  home  75  sperm,  915  whale,  37,577  bone. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1865 ; formerly 
a coaster;  no  report. 


Sent  home  1,103  sperm,  42  whale,  8,000  bone. 


Added  1865  from  the  merchant  service. 


Sent  home  20  sperm. 

Mr.  Perry,  second  mate,  drowned  while 
fast  to  a whale  November,  1866. 

Sent  home  65  sperm. 


Sent  home  41  sperm,  1,412  whale,  13,627  hone. 


No  report. 

Sailed  again  December  2 ; arrived  Septem- 
ber 5, 1866 ; 25  sperm. 

Sent  home  145  sperm,  95  whale. 

Sailed  again  December  17,  and  July  30, 
1867 ; 80  sperm. 

Added  1865  ; sent  home  260  sperm. 

Sailed  again  December  2,  arrived  October  24, 
I860;  85  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

a> 

U 

CS 

a 

p 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1865. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

Estella 

Schooner 

94 

Snow 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

...  do 

14(5 

Cnrren 

AT  Simmons . . 

...  do  ... 

ICO 

Taylor  . . 

...  do 

92 

Loach 

AT  .T  K t lights . . 

96 

Dyer 

119 

Thompson 

E E K Conk 

Rising  Sun 

108 

t Young ) 

SflSflilOlIS  _ 

...  do 

160 

< Clark 5 

Ryder 

E E Tv  Cook 

S.  T?  Soper 

...  do 

1-30 

T.  R.  Hughlott 

V.  Doane 

Schooner 

99 

Dyer 

II.  & S.  Cook  &.  Co 

Y K Hill  

...do  ... 

155 

Small  . 

Walter  Irvin  

13^ 

Atkins  ... 

Watchman 

140 

Tillson 

Boston , Mass. 

TyOnis$i  A 

Schooner 

122 

Freeman 

S.  E.  Lewis 

140 

5 Farwell / 

do 

S.  N.  Smith 

150 

l Caton 5 

Wm.  Martin 

..  .do  .... 

134 

— Senter 

..do 

Salem , Mass. 

Falcon 

Brig 

159 

Holmes 

John  C.  Osgood 

Para 

Schooner 

135 

Hussey 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eschol 

Brig 

143 

Bugbee  

F.  W.  Choate 

Thriver 

Schooner 

95 

Wood 

New  London,  Conn. 

Arab 

Bark 

276 

Church  ...  

Pi  eli  nr  d IT.  C Imp  ell 

Cornelia. 

Schooner 

James  Carbury 

Chas.  Colgate ..... 

. . . do  . . 

250 

Turner 

Lawrence  &.  Co 

Era  ....  " 

. . . do  . . 

188 

Bellows 

Moses  Darrow ... 

Franklin  

. . do  . . 

1 19 

Budilin^ton  ... 

R.  II.  Chappell 

Golden  West 

. . . do  . . 

144 

Simeon  Church 

Lawrence  & Co  

Isabella 

P.l  icr  . 

192 

Chappell 

R.  IT.  Chappell  . . 

Monticello 

Bar k . . 

350 

Comstock 

do  

S.  B.  Howes 

Schooner 

101 

Spicer 

Williams  &.  naven 

Say  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Odd  Fellow 

Bark 

239 

Weld 

O.  R.  Wade  

Pacific 

. . .do 

314 

French 

II.  &.  S.  French  . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Forte 

Schooner 

Hazard  . 

1866. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abm.  Barker 

Bark 

380 

Andrew  T.  Potter 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Adeline  Gibbs 

. . do 

327 

Elisha  Babcock  

Jona.  Bourne,  jr 

Andrews 

_ . do 

275 

James  B.  Iluxford  .... 

Ansel  Gibbs 

. . do  .... 

303 

C.  B.  Ivilmer 

do 

Armadillo 

Schooner 

82 

Charles  H.  Ha^er 

D.  R.  Greene  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

fclo 

a 

5 

CO 

O 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm -oil. 

*S 

< i> 

r— < 

a 

$ 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Jan.  25 

Aug.  25, 1865 

90 

171 

650 

do 

Feb.  20 

May  24, 1866 

317 

do 

Feb.  10 

July  17, 1866 

51 

252 

do 

Feb.  6 

Aug.  14  1866 

23C 

90 

do . . . . 

Jan.  25 

Aug.  14, 1865 

180 

75 

400 

do 

Oct.  31 

Sept.  18  1866 

80 

275 

Jan.  5 

Aug.  14,'  1865 

129 

155 

600 

Oct.  4 

Aug.  10,  1866 

40 

249 

....do 

Dec.  10 

Aug.  21  1867 

120 

45 

do 

May  4 

Aug.  28, 1866 

318 

35 

Atlantic 

Jan.  24 

Aug.  9,1865 

136 

109 

500 

do 

May  26 

Au«-  10  1866 

160 

90 

do 

Dec.  13 

Sept.  19’  1866 

130 

12 

do 

Jan.  24 

Aug.  26, 1865 

154 

112 

450 

Atlantic 

July  17 

Sept.  8,1867 

220 

...... 

. ,.fc  . 

Jan.  27 

Aug.  3,1865 

120 

100 

Oct.  2 

Juno  9, 1867 

70 

do 

Nov.  25 

Sept.  2, 1867 

240 

do 

Dec.  21 

Sept.  12, 1866 

203 

18 

Atlantic  

Jan.  11 

Oct.  5, 1866 

127 

31 

do 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  20  1867 

140 

Atlantic 

July  15 

Sept.  4,1866 

168 

21 

do 

Juno  20 

Oct.  5, 1865 

45 





Hurd’s  Island. . 

Aug.  9 

June  6,  1866 

35 

2,  061 

3,  900 

Hurd’s  Island. . 

June  5 

May  28, 1867 

1,  100 

Greenland 

May  17 

Nov.  9, 1866 

236 

2,  900 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

Apr.  25 

Sept.  17,  1866 

534 

8,  9110 

Desolation  Isld . 

Nov.  30 

May  25, 1868 

651 

'500 

Baffin’s  Bay 

Mar.  7 

Nov.  9,  1866 

« 

534 

10,  500 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  18 

Labrador  

Oct,  26 

Oct.  9, 1867 

30(1 

6,  000 

Atlantic 

July  7 

June  13, 1868 

315 





Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  14 

Coast  Cal 

Apr.  18  1866 

1 non 

Pacific  Ocean . 

June  19 

May  24, 1870 

1,852 

53 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  10  | 

May  12,  1870 

1,413 

685 

Atlantic 

Oct.  17  | 

May  2, 1867 

90 

3 

Hudson’s  Bay..1 
Atlantic ! 

May  1 
July  18 

Oct.  9, 1867 

320 

6,  000 

30 

Remarks. 


Added  1805;  sen!  home  507  sperm. 
Added  1865;  sent  home  280  sperm. 

Sailed  again  December  29. 


Sent  home  60  sperm,  175  humpback. 

Sent  home  64  sperm. 

Added  1865 ; withdrawn  same  year ; no 
report. 


Sent  home  35  sperm,  60  whale. 


Added  1865;  sent  home  112  sperm,  175 
whale.  v 

Sent  home  131  sperm ; brought  in  also  40 
pounds  of  ambergris. 


Sent  home  288  sperm,  105  hum]),  470  bone. 
Added  1865;  sent  home  200  humpback. 


Sent  homo  149  sperm. 

Sailed  again ; W ood,  captain,  Novem- 

ber 15  and  August  15. 18G6;  131  sperm, 
103  whale. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1867. 

No  report. 

Sout  home  850  elephant;  added  1864. 


Bought  from  Baltimore  1865;  sent  home 
1,400  elephant. 

Sent  home  50  sperm,  2,411  whale;  shipped 
8 300  bone  to  Bremen  ; lost  in  the  Arctic 


James  M.  Ward,  first  mate,  died  at  Fayal. 
September  1, 1867;  sent  home  70  sperm 
457  whale,  2,700  bone ; sold  to  New  Lot, 
don  1869. 

Lost  at  Behring’s  Island  July  30, 1866 ; third 
mate  and  five  men  arrived  at  Hakodadi, 
after  being  two  months  in  an  open 
boat. 


Bought  from  New  York  1865 ; sent  home 
1,021  sperm,  913  bone. 

Sent  home  150  sperm,  2 whale,  4,000  bone 


A25 ' i8G7866  ; l0St  at  St-  Eustatia  March 
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Tabic  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

18«6. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 

Hflrt.h.  rj-osnold . _ . 

Ship  . 

365 

Charles  Nichols  . 

R (^nmmin^s .......... 

Bark 

305 

Charles  Halsey 

Benj.  Franklin 

122 

Samuel  T.  Braley 

Kdmmid  Mnvfirdd 

Black  Eagle 

220 

Edwin  W.  White 

S.  Thomas  &.  Co 

Brewster ... 

170 

Issacliar  Aikin 

J.  A W.  R.  Win " 

California ....... 

Ship  . 

367 

Daniel  B.  Wood 

().  Tt.  Tucker  fk) 

Canton 

239 

Joshua  G.  Lapham 

do  

Clarice 

Bark 

183 

John  G.  Morrison  . 

"Edward  »Totip.s 

Contest 

Ship  . 

341 

James  Coon 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Corinthian 

390 

Valentine  Lewis 

fr.  M.  Howland 

Cornelia 

Bark 

203 

Ephraim  Poole 

John  P.  Knowles  2d 

Draco 

do 

258 

Braley 

J.  Bourne  ir 

E.  Corning 

225 

George  Taber 

Swift  A Perry  

Ellen  Morrison 

150 

Presbury  A.  Luce 

Thomas  Knowles  A Co 

Emma  C.  .Jones 

Ship 

307 

Ezra  Gifford 

E.  C.  Jones 

Gazelle 

273 

David  B.  Gifford 

do 

Geo.  Howland 

. do 

361 

James  H.  Knowles 

G.  A M.  Howland 

Glacier 

Schooner 

177 

Edwin  A.  Potter 

S.  Thomas  A Co 

Greyhound 

Bark 

215 

L.  W.  H.  Gifford 

Charles  Tucker 

Hamilton 

137 

Edwin  R.  Osgood 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

Helen  Mar  __ 

do 

358 

Herendeen 

Swift  A Allen 

Henrv  Taber 

396 

Frederick  S.  Howland 

Taber,  Gordon  A Co  . . . 

Hercules 

do 

511 

Isaac  C.  Howland 

Swift  & Perry - 

Hibernia 

Ship 

256 

Jeremiah  Ludlow 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

•James  Arnold 

do 

346 

Thomas  Sullivan 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co  . . . 

John  Carver 

Bark 

319 

Henry  F.  Worth 

T.  Knowles  A Co 

Laconia 

158 

Charles  W.  Parker. . . . 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d  ... 

Marengo 

Sli  ip 

478 

Joseph  C.  Little 

William  O.  Brownell . . 

Minerva  Smyth 

310 

Timothy  Howland 

I.  n.  Bartlett  A Sons... 

Morning  Star 

R;irk 

238 

Charles  E.  Allen  

S.  Thomas  A Co 

Niger  .7 

Ship  . . . 

412 

Jacob  L.  Cleaveland  .. 

William  Hathaway,  jr  . 

Ohio  i 

363 

Lewis  II.  Lawrence  . . . 

Edward  \V.  Ilowlapd  . 

Oriole 

Rnrk 

280 

Henry  S.  Hayes 

E.  C.  Jones 

Orrav  Taft 

do 

134 

George  J.  Parker 

S.  Thomas  A Co 

Osceola.  2d 

do 

159 

John  M.  Sbaw 

J.  A W.  B.  Wing 

Osceola,  3d 

...  do 

140 

Martin  Malloy 

Jacob  B.  Hadley 

Osmanli 

292 

AToaPtt  Iv.  Kish 

Charles  S.  Randall 

Petrel 

257 

Kr^.nfdH  S.  AVort.h 

T.  Knowles  A Co 

Petrel 

Schooner 

59 

John  M.  Honeywell ... 

Charles  Thatcher  A Co  . 

Pioneer 

Rark 

228 

James  D.  Thompson 

President,  2d 

123 

Benjamin  Gifford 

Edmund  Maxliold 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

mis. 

mis. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

June  10 

July  8, 1870 

1,  456 

47 

North  Pacific .. 

Sept.  27 

Apr.  30, 1871 

1, 100 

15,  000 

Atlantic 

May  8 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Apr.  20 

Sept.  24, 1867 

75 

200 

3,  000 

Atlantic 

IV I n y 1 

North  Pacific . 

Aug.  1 

Apr.  22, 1871 

52 

1,352 

15,  000 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  2 

July  9,  1870 

1,  339 

do 

,1  illy  1 '2 

Aug.  10,  1870 

1,  002 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  15 

Oct.  11,1868 

463 

7 

...... 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  6 

Atlantic 

Mav  1 

Sept.  9, 1868 

152 

203 

do 

Apr.  7 

July  15,  1868 

496 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  10 

Mar.  12, 1869 

560 

300 

2,  280 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Oct.  3 

June  15, 1870 

172 

...  do  

June  9 

May  23, 1870 

1 591 

Indian  Oceau  . . 

Aug.  15 

Apr.  20, 1870 

1,285 

3 

North  Pacific . 

Aug.  7 

May  2, 1870 

70 

1, 195 

14,  852 

Hudson’s  Bay 

Apr.  10 

Oct.  0, 1867 

20 

200 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  27 

July  5,1871 

514 

4 

do 

June  5 

North  Pacific . 

Apr.  18 

May  12, 1870 

63t 

11,  050 

Atlantic 

June  15 

June  11, 1868 

131 

North  Pacific  .. 

July  17 

Apr.  30|  1871 

1,  595 

do 

May  3 

Pacific  Ocean. 

May  29 

Aug.  11, 1869 

1,  350 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  13 

June  10, 1870 

785 

13,  876 

Atlantic 

June  2 

Sept.  20, 1868 

102 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  1 7 

Apr.  23, 1871 

191 

1,  029 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

June  19 

May  22, 1870 

700 

338 

2,633 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

Apr.  18 

Oct.  31,  1867 

650 

12,  000 

North  Pacific  . 

May  29 

June  2,1870 

866 

533 

1,  362 

do 

Aug.  7 

May  24, 1871 

130 

1,  510 

16,  700 

do 

»T  nno  26 

Apr.  27,  1870 

1 188 

14  nm 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

May  8 

Oct.  25,1867 

225 

3,  000 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Oct,  31 

May  12, 1870 

605 

34 

Atlantic 

Sept.  17 

Oct.  4,1868 

132 

do 

May  29 

Sept.  7,1868 

525 

330 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  16,1870 

297 

9 

<*» 

Atlantic 

Aug.  7 

Nov.  16, 1866 

133 

9 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Apr.  19 

Sept.  12, 1867 

500 

8,  000 

Atlantic 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  15, 1867 

65 

4 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  716  sperm. 

Bought  from  Dartmouth,  1866 ; sent  home 
456  sperm,  1,209  whale,  15,246  hone. 

Second  mate,  Richard  Flanders,  died  1868; 
sent  home  150  sperm  ; lost  near  Zanzibar 
Sept.  8, 1867. 


Sent  home  371  sperm,  2,065  whale,  37,285 
hone. 

Sent  home  70  sperm. 

Sold  to  Edgartown  1871;  sent  home  30 
sperm. 

Built  at  Mattapoisett  1866  ; sent  home  295 
sperm. 

Lost  on  Blossom  Shoals  August  30,  1863, 
with  1,100  whale,  20,000  bone  ; sent  home 
563  whale,  16,696  bone. 

Sent  home  283  sperm,  236  whale. 

Sent  home  280  sperm,  625  whale,  4,000  hone. 

Bought  from  New  Haven  I860;  built  at 
Baltimore  1350 ; sent  home  400  sperm. 

E.  J.  Howland,  first  mate,  killed  by  awhale 
Angus'.  6, 1866  ; sent  home  877  sperm. 

Sent  home  315  sperm. 

Sent  home  84  sperm,  2,627  whale,  35,564  hone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1866;  built  at 
Kingston,  Mass.,  1850;  sold  to  New  York 
1872;  sent  home  540  sperm. 

Added  1866 ; Captain  Osgood  came  home 
sick  1867;  sent  home  440  sperm;  con- 
demned at , 1869 ; refitted  and 

renamed  Maggie  Hill. 

Bought  from  Boston  1865;  sent  home  200 
sperm ; 2,295  whale. 

Sent  home  416  sperm,  2,083  whale,  5,785  hone. 

Sent  home  261  sperm,  3,100  hone. 

Bought  from  New  York  1866;  stove  by  ice 
and  lost  in  Arctic,  1870 : had  sent  home 
790  sperm ; 2,800  whale, 35, 000  bone  ; had 
on  board  500  whale  and  5,000  bone. 

Sent  home  1,629  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  York  1866;  Captain 
Worth  came  home  sick  1869;  sent  home 
69  sperm,  750  whale,  9,100  bone. 

Bought  from  Boston  1856 ; sent  home  305 
sperm. 

Sent  homo  822  sperm,  1,270  whale,  31,248 
bone. 

Sent  home  1,075  sperm,  1,580  whale  ; broken 
up  1870. 

Sent  home  513  sperm,  265  whale,  4,395  bone. 

Sent  home  176  sperm;  1,819  whale,  29,777 
hone. 

Captain  Shaw  came  homo  sick  1869 ; sent 
homo  some  oil  and  bone. 

Sent  home  982  sperm,  35  whale. 

Bought  from  Boston  1866 ; sent  home  255 
sperm. 

Returned  to  whaling  1866;  sent  home  700 
sperm. 

Gone  three  months  and  nine  days;  value 
of  cargo  about  $11,000. 

Sent  home  353  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S66. 


Class. 


© 
b D 

I 

a 

o 


H 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 
Progress  


Bark 


358 


James  Dowden 


W.  0.  Brownell 


Roscius 

Rousseau 

Sam’l  and  Thomas 


do 

do 

do 


302 

305 

132 


Ezra  TV.  Crapo 

James  Hyland 

Samuel  H.  Cromwell . . 


William  Penn  Howland 

G.  Si  M.  Howland 

David  B.  Komptou 


Sappho 

Sea  Ranger 

Stamboul 

Stella 

Xantho 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ellen  Rodman 

George  J.  Jones 


John  Hathaway 


Oxford * . 

Selah 


Tekoa. 


• Dartmouth , Mass. 

C.  Horn  Pigeon 


Rainbow 


Marion*,  Mass. 


Herald 

TV m.  Wilson 

Westport,  Mass. 

Elizabeth 

Janet  

Mattapoisett 

Sea  Queen 


Edgartovm,  Mass. 
Europa .' 

Mary I 


Vineyard. 


Nantucket,  Mass. 


Amy 

B.  Col  cord 


.do  .. 

. do  . . 

.do  .. 

.do  .. 

do 


Schooner 
..do  .. 


Brig 


. . do  ... 
Bark.... 

Brig  ... 


Ship  . . . 
Schooner 

Brig  .. 
Schoonor 


Bark 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 
. . do  . 


Ship 
. .do 
..do 


Bark 
..do  . 


263 

273 

260 

270 

325 


73 

126 


91 

166 

99 


212 

48 

148 

92 


203 

154 

150 

195 


392 

373 

349 

232 

234 


James  T.  Handy 

William  Lewis 

Reuben  Kelley 

Ebenezer  F.  Nye 

John  A.  Beebe 

Thomas  F.  Lambert  .. 
John  R.  Tabor 

William  H. Haskins.. 

Nathan  Briggs 

Heinan  N.  Stewart 

William  G.  Morton  . . . 

Charles  H.  Robbins  . . . 
Robert  D.  Eldridge 

John  A.  Kelley  ... 

William  C.  Hathaway 

Hiram  Francis 

Alonzo  J.  Marvin  .... 

Alfred  C.  Davis  

Charles  C.  Movers 

Thomas  Mellon 

George  A.  Smith 

Smith 

Joseph  Winslow 

Edward  McCleave 


Otis  Seabury 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons 

Charles  Hitch  &,  Son 

Loum  Snow  & Son 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

George  F.  Wing 

James  I.  Church  


Damon  & Judd 

Benjamin  II.  Chase 

Damon  &.  Judd 

William  Potter,  2d 

do 

Henry  M.  A lion 

A.  J.  Hadley 

Andrew  Hicks 

Henry  Wilcox 

Henry  Smith 

A.  Hicks 

C.  B.  Marchant 

William  H.  Munroe : . . . 
Grafton  N.  Collins 

Joseph  B.  Macy 

Freeman  E.  Adams 


E.  H.  Adams 

M.  TVrightington 


Schooner 
Bark  .. 


107  Zenas  M.  Coleman 
132  Elibu  F.  Turner. .. 


do 

do 


* Name  changed 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage-. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

df  arrival. 

’ 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

North  Pacific  . . 

May  29 

May  8,1870 

1,091 

A tlantic 

Nov.  5 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  4 

June  15, 1870 

1,471 

Atl.  and  Pac. . . 

June  12 

• 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  1 

July  5,1870 

1,263 

9 

do 

July  17 

J une  25, 1869 

1,  096 

Atlantic 

May  15 

June  25, 1869 

144 

1,  046 

6,  389 

North  Pacific . . 

July  10 

Atl.  and  Ind . .. 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  28, 1869 

1,455 





Atlantic 

May  3 

Sept.  13, 1866 

116 

do 

June  28 

Feb.  19,' 1869 

100 





June  — 

Cumberland  I.. 

May  1 

rSept.  22, 1867 

280 

8,  000 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

May  29 

May  25, 1869 

25 

Atlantic 

Nov.  14 

Aug.  17.  1867 

34 

Atl.  and  Ind  . . . 

May  30 

May  24, 1869 

395 

87 

620 

Atlantic 

Dec.  13 

Aug.  17, 1867 

35 

3 

Atlantic 

Dec.  12 

Sept,  27, 1868 

112 

20 



do 

May  18 

Aug.  28, 1866 

220 





Atlantic 

Jan.  31 

Aug.  18, 1867 

100 

100 

(lo 

Dec.  21 

June  16, 1869 

391 

140 

700 

do 

Nov.  13 

Aug.  25,  1868 

362 

30 

Indian  Ocean . . 

July  3 

Sept.  5,1869 

910 



North  Pacific .. 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  17, 1872 

148 

230 

4,  000 

do 

Sept.  22 

de 

Oct.  25 

Apr.  23, 1871 

93 

1,418 

17,  502 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

May  30 

1,450 

50 

do 

Nov.  6 

Atl.  and  Ind  . .. 

May  8 

Sept.  26, 1866 

203 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

July  2 

from  Sippican  1366. 


Remarks. 


Formerly  the  Charles  Phelps  of  Stoning- 
tou  ; added,  rebuilt,  and  renamed  1866 ; 
sent  home  1,420  whale,  39,692  bone. 

Condemned  at  Barbadoes,  March,  1867. 

Thomas  Parker,  third  mate,  killed  by  fall- 
ing from  aloft,  September,  1866 ; Captain 
Cromwell  came  homesick  1867;  sold  at 
Talcahuano  1869 ; continued  whaling 
from  that  port;  sent  home  943  sperm,  2 
whale. 

Sent  home  460  sperm,  600  bone. 

Added  1866;  formerly  of  Nantucket  ; sent 
home  650  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston  1865  ; sent  home  260 
sperm,  650  whale,  4,700  bone. 

Lost  on  Foggy  Island,  Gulf  of  California^ 
August  11,  i867 ; 2 men  lost ; sent  home  6 
blacktish. 

Bought  from  New  York,  1866 ; formerly 
of  Warren,  It.  I. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1865. 

Bought  from  Dennis  1666;  sent  home  179 
sperm. 

Bought,  from  Newport  1866;  condemned  at 
St.  Thomas  1866. 

Bought  from  Boston  1866 ; built  1849  ; sent 
home  352  sperm,  80  whale,  700  bone. 

Sent  home  85  whale. 


Sailed  under  Capt.  Charles  H.  Robbins,  who 
came  home  sick,  1866;  sent  home  1,002 
sperm,  82  whale,  500  hone. 


Sailed  once  and  returned  on  account  of  dam- 
age to  boats  and  crew  by  a whale. 
Bought  from  Plymouth  1866. 


Sent  home  80  sperm. 
Sent  home  204  sperm. 

Sent  home  87  sperm. 


Sent  home  1,408  sperm,  2,870  whale,  35,293 
bone. 

Sent  home  1,100  sperm,  990  whale,  15,115 
bone;  lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  334  sperm,  2,049  whale,  26,792 
bone;  sold  to  New  Bedford  and  with- 
drawn 1872. 

Sought  from  Boston  1866;  sold  to  Boston 
1871. 

Sent  home  723  hone ; Mr.  Munroe,  first 
mate,  killed  by  falling  from  aloft  Janu- 
ary, 1871 ; sold  at  Talcahuano  for  whaling. 

Mate  James  H.  Bunker  killed  by  a whale- 
altered  to  a brig  1867. 

Sought  from  Fall  River  1866 ; sold  at  Tal- 
cahuano. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Clas3. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 S6(i. 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 

• 

• 

Edith  May _ . - 

Schooner 

135 

Gross 

R.  R.  Freeman 

Provincetovm,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Brown. 

Schooner 

131 

N.  Y.  Higgins 

Alleghany 

95 

Dyer 

Daniel  C.  Cook  ..  

A.  L.  Putnam 

do  . 

178 

Handy 

11.  & S.  Cook  &,  Co  . 

Alcyone 

(lo 

130 

-Hudson 

E.  &,  E.  Tv . Cook  &.  Co 

A.  Clifford 

. .do  . . 

118 

Dyer 

TT.  &,  S.  ( ’ook  Co  . 

Allegro 

do 

76 

. Ryder 

James  Rich  . 

Ada  M.  Dyer 

do  . 

119 

Isaac  A.  Dyer 

Alfred  Cook 

B.  T.  Crocker 

118 

Chandler 

John  Atwood  & Co 

Cetacean  

123 

Nathaniel  Atwood 

A.  T.  Williams 

C.  H.  Cook  

do 

149 

Cook. . 

Stephen  Cook  . 

C.  L. Sparks 

. .do 

130 

n. Sparks  

David  Con  well 

E.  Gerry 

(, Dunham 

A.  Small 

101 

^ John  S.  Smith 

A.  T.  Williams 

Ellen  Rizpah 

100 

Taylor 

Stephen  Cook  & Co 

Emporium 

do 

80 

Young 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

E.  P.  Howard 

83 

Hudson 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook 

Estella 

do 

94 

Snow 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

G.  W.  Lewis  . 

110 

Carlow  . 

C.  H.  Rich 

H.  M.  Simmons  

146 

Cook 

Stephen  Cook 

J.  Taylor 

do 

174 

Smith  

J.  Atwood,  jr  , & Co 

John  A.  Lewis 

117 

Lewis  L.  Chapman. . . 

B.  A.  Lewis  & Co 

L.  P.  Simmons 

119 

( Cornell 

J.  E.  A G.  Bowley 

Mary  G.  Curren 

143 

1 Atkins 

Far  wel  1 

Freeman  A Hilliard 

M.  E.  Simmons 

100 

Parsons  

E.  A E.  K.  Cook  A Co 

Montezuma 

92 

Nye 

Freeman  & Hilliard 

N.  J.  Knights 

95 

Dyer 

David  Con  well 

Olive  Clark 

98 

Sparks  . 

do  

Quickstep 

do 

119 

Taylor 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . 

Risin"  Sun 

108 

Clark  . 

E.  S.  Smith  & Co 

TJnion 

do 

97 

Nickerson 

P.  N.  Freeman 

V.  Doane 

do 

99 

Atkins 

II.  & S.  Cook  & Co 

Watchman 

140 

Stid 

Isaiah  Gifford  

W.  A.  Grozier 

168 

Moses  Young 

E.  S.  Smith  A Co 

Winged  Racer 

100 

Xenophon  Rich 

David  Conwell 

Boston , Mass. 

A.  Pickering 

223 

Jonks  _ 

Thomas  L.  Jenks 

E.  B.  Phillips  

144 

"F 11  nr  ton 

Joshua  E.  Bowley 

Geo.  Brown 

105 

( IrftniiPT  . _ 

Lewis  A Folger 

Pieman  Smith 

TVrig 

123 

M a rt  i n 

Homan  Smith 

St.  Elizabeth 

\44 

Fllortnn 

Joshua  E.  Bowley 

Wm.  Martin 

Schooner 

92 

Ron  tor 

Heman  Smith 

Salem,  Mass. 

Falcon 

Brig 

1 59 

John  C.  Osgood 

Wm.  11.  Shailer 

Hark 

175 

do 

Newbury  port.  Mass. 

Georgia 

Schooner 

127 

"Fhon  Tlradlmry 

Sumner,  Swazy  A Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


■Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
. . do 
..do  . . 
. do  . . 
. .do 
. . do 
..do  .. 
. . do 


.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

. .do 

..do 

..do 

..do  

..do ^ 

..do 

Desolation  Isl’e 
Atlantic 

..do  . 

..do  . 

..do 

..do 

..do ^ 

..do 

..do 

..do 


■5 


do 


Pacific  Ocean. 


Atlantic 
do  . . 

....  do  . . 
do  . . 

do  . . 

Atlantic 
do  . . 

Atlantic 


Date- 


fcC 

a 

r— < 

c3 

«*-• 

o 


Feh.  26 


Feb.  5 
Jan.  31 
June  7 
June  10 
Feb.  6 
J une  3 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  1 

Jan.  27 
Jan.  17 

May  14 
Feb.  13 
Aug.  14 
Feb.  6 


Jan.  31 
Fob.  13 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  22 

Feb.  - 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  5 
Apr.  26 
Oct.  24 
July  3 
Aug.  16 
Dec.  19 
Jan.  6 
Nov.  26 
May  20 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  19 
Jan.  13 
Nov.  18 
Feb.  13 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  6 


May  1 


Apr.  26 


Mar.  9 
Feb.  17 


July  28 
Mar.  9 

Nov.  24 


Nov.  26 
Oct.  17 


Oct.  31 


cS 

k 

'fi 

cS 

o 


Sept.  6,1867 


July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

J nly 


31. 1867 
22, 1866 

27. 1867 
5,  1867 
1, 1866 

28,  1866 
1, 1866 
4, 1866 


Aug.  29, 1866 
Aug.  10, 1867 

Aug.  10, 1867 
J uly  4, 1866 
Aug.  13, 1867 
July  22, 1866 


Aug.  24, 1866 
May  28,  1866 
Aug.  24, 1866 
Aug.  27,  1866 


Oct. 

June 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Juno 

May 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


15. 1867 

28. 1867 
27,  1866 

1, 1866 

30,  1867 
2,  1867 

31,  1868 

29. 1867 
22, 1866 
13,  1867 
28, 1866 

8, 1867 
8,  1867 
10,  1866 

14. 1867 
22,  1866 
30,  1866 

15. 1867 


Sept.  19, 1866 


Oct.  29,1867 


Sept.  20, 1868 


Aug.  27, 1867 


Apr.  21, 1868 
Oct.  13,1867 


Sept.  21, 1868 


Result  of  voyage. 


V 

Ph 

X 


Bbls. 

230 


180 

85 

160 

160 

106 

83 

158 


244 

100 

100 


169 


50 


45 

70 

400 

30 

138 

240 


25 


160 

90 

100 

50 

200 

260 

70 

50 

68 

75 

30 

130 


30 


170 


225 


100 


138 


o 

J2 

73 

-q 


Bbls. 


10 

120 

70 


140 


140 

117 

125 


50 

97 

200 

130 


100 

64 

175 

140 


120 


15 

110 


809 

35 

125 

20 


200 


80 


70 

90 


10 


20 


® 

B 

o 

<o 

7? 


Lbs. 


:::} 


:::} 


Remarks. 


Added  1866 ; sent  home  80  sperm. 


Sent  home  87  sperm. 

Added  1866  ; sent  home  60  sperm. 

Added  1866. 

Added  1866;  withdrawn  1866. 

Built  at  Essex,  Mass.,  1865. 

Added  1866 ; sent  home  40  sperm  ; sailed 
again  December  25;  withdrawn  1868. 
Built  at  Essex,  Mass.,  1865. 

Sent  home  224  sperm,  8 blackfish. 

Added  1866 ; sent  home  130  sperm,  15  black- 
fish. 


Nicker- 


Sailed  again  December  25;  — 

son,  captain  ; arriued  August  19, 1867  ; 70 
sperm,  165  whale. 

Added  1866;  withdrawn  1866. 

Sailed  again  December  13,  arrived  August 
10, 1867  ; 80  sperm,  60  whale. 

Sent  home  120  sperm  ; added  1866. 

Sent  home  45  sperm, 60  whale;  added  1866. 
Built  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1865. 

Added  1866. 

Sent  home  850  elephant. 


Added  1866. 


Sold  to  Fairhaven  1866. 


Built  at  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  1866  ; sent 
home  124  sperm. 

Bought  from  Wellfleet  1865. 


Added  1866;  W.  S.  Maxfield,  first  mate, 
died  April.  1868;  sent  home  513  sperm,  8 
whale. 

Sold  to  New  London  1868;  added  1866; 
wrecked  and  sold  at  Bermudas  Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

Added  1866  ; sent  home  138  spei'm. 

Added  1866;  William  Lewis,  first  mate, 
drowned  at  Fayal  1866 ; condemned. 


Added  1866 ; formerly  in  African  trade. 


Whaling  company  formed  1866  and  Georgia 
bought ; sold  to  Brewer,  Me.,  1869. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S06. 

Beverly , Mass. 


Class. 


Thriver 


New  London,  Conn. 
Acoro  Barns 


Geo.  and  Mary 

Georgiana 

Helen  F 

Leader 

Pioneer 


Quickstep 
llomau 


S.  B.  Howes 
U.  D 


Groton,  Conn. 


Cornelia. 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  T. 


Concordia . 
J.  A.  Robb. 

Myra 

Ocean  


Neio  York,  N.  Y. 


Minnesota 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Alaska . 
Albion  . 


Schooner 


Bark 


...do 

Brig  .... 
Schooner 

..  do 

Bark 


Schooner 
. . . do 


.do 

.do  .... 


Schooner 


Bark . 
. . . do  . 
Brig  . 
Bark. 


Ship  . . . 


Bark... 
..do  .... 


<b 

to 

as 

3 

o 

H 


95 


296 

105 

128 

108 

57 

212 


105 

350 

101 

77 


148 


217 

244 

116 

239 


243 


340 

328 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


W oods . 


Charles  Jeffrey 


Horace  M.  Newbury  . 

— Spicer 

Smith 


George  W.  Bailey. 
Ebenezer  Morgan. 


Chester 
■ Church. 


Iveeney  

Buddihgton  . . . 


Lorenzo  B.  Baker 


Skinner  . 
Green  . . . 
Babcock. 
Weld  ... 


Sidney  L.  Pierce 


Shubael  H.  Norton 

Albert  A.  Thomas 


F.  W.  Choate. 


Williams  &,  Barnes. 


. do 


Williams  & Haven. 

do 

do 

do 


Williams  & Barns  . 
Richard  H.  Chapell 

Williams  & Haven 
S.  Chapman 


Ebenezer  Morgan 


O.  R.  Wade 

H.  &.  S.  French. 

do 

do 


Lorenzo  Pierce 


Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 
Nathaniel  T.  Gifford 


Alto 


do 


200 


Elias  H.  White 


Charles  IT.  Gifford 


Andrews 


do 


277 


Tim.  C.  Packard 


J.  Bourne,  jr 


Annawan 
Ansel  Gibbs 
Arab 


do 

do 

do 


108 

303 

278 


Edward  K.  Russell 

James  B.  Huxford 

Frederick  P.  Cole 


Edmund  Maxfield 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

William  T.  Smith . 


Arnolda 
Avola . . 


Ship  .... 
Bark 


340  James  A.  Crowell 
230  Zenas  E.  Bourne  . 


James  B.  Wood  & Co  . . . 
John  P.  Kuowles,  2d 


Camilla 

Catalpa 


do 

do 


328  Benj.F.  Jones 
202  Obed  Pierce  . . 


Swift  & Allen 
N.  T.  Gifford  . . 


C.  W.  Morgan 
Concordia 


do 

do 


314  George  Atliearn 

368  Robert  Jones 


J.  & W.  R.  Wing  . 
G.  & M.  Howland 


Corn’ls  Howland 

Daniel  Webster  . 
D.  N.  Richards  .. 
Edw’d  Everett  .. 


Ship 

..do  .... 
Schooner 


333$ 

327 

92 


Bark 


187 


John  A.  Luce ? 

B.  F.  Homan 5 

George  F.  Marvin 

Elisha  I).  Russell 

Joseph  D.  Silva 


Edward  W.  Howland  . | 

William  O.  Brownell 

William  Penn  Howland. 
Gideon  Allen  &.  Son  . . . ._ 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

l 

Wbale-oil. 

<0 

a 

o 

£ 

A. 

£ 

mis. 

mis. 

Lbs. 

Oct.  31 

Aug.  14, 1867 

20 

15  C 

1 

Ind.  and  Pacific 

June  6 

Apr.  24,  1871 

850 

11,  500 

Hudson’s  Bav.. 

Apr.  18 

Sept,  14, 1867 

500 

10,  000 

Cumberl’d  Inlet 

July  12 

Nov.  29,  1867 

800 

16,  000 

do 

July  16 

Nov.  10, 1867 

50 

No  report  . 

Davis’s  Strait . . 

Apr.  28 

Nov.  14, 1866 

340 

5,  300 

Cumberl’d  Inlet 

June  28 

Sept,  14, 1868 

362 

6,  600 

Desolation  Isld . 

Aug.  22 

June  2,1867 

is 

1,684 

815 

Cumberl’d  Inlet 

June  28 

Oct.  9, 1866 

24S 

5,  GOO 

Davis’s  Strait . . 

June  (i 

Sept.  26, 1866 



Clean 

— 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Apr.  18 

Oct.  31,1867 

200 

Hudson’s  Bav. . 

Mav  U 

Sept.  13, 1867 

440 

7,  300 

J uly  24 

A tl nn tic,  . 

May  28 

Dec.  30,  1867 

A n it  , 9 

Atlantic 

May  29 

May  16, 1868 

321 





Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  21 

Apr.  19, 1871 

751 

10, 161 

....do  

Dec.  25 

do 

June  7 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

May  20 

• 

Atlantic 

Oct.  1 

May  3, 1870 

142 

do 

Oct.  23 

Apr.  23,  1868 

261 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  25 

do 

June  25 

June  18, 1871 

972 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  22 

Oct.  IS,  1870 

77k 

r 

— 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Julv  16 

Julv  5, 1871 

1,  275 

do 

May  8 

May  27, 1871 

233 

— 



do 

July  17 

Aug.  16, 1871 

565 

i 

North  Pacific  . . 

Dec.  7 

Atlantic 

May  7 

Sept.  28, 1867 

140 

North  Pacific  . . 

Nov.  12 

May  7, 1871 

95 

1,  590 

19,  350 

do 

May  20 

Mav  2,  1872 

77 

31C 

Atlantic 

J une  1 

Nov.  5,1868 

25 

(, 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  8 

Remarks. 


Sold  to  Boston  18G7. 


Built  at  New  London  18G6 ; sent  liome  65 
sperm,  1,939  whale,  27,745  bone. 


Rebuilt  1865;  originally  built  at  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  for  a Government  transport; 
first  steam  whaler  from  United  States. 
Added  18GG. 

Added  1866;  formerly  of  New  Bedford 
bought  from  United  States. 

Added  1866;  sold  toFairhaven  1867. 


Bought  from  New  London  1866. 


Sold  at  St.  Helena  March  1868. 

Sent  home  80  sperm ; no  other  report. 
Lost  1867. 


Bought  1866;  built  at  Philadelphia  1849; 
fitted  from  New  Bedford ; Captain  Pierce 
came  home  sick  1867  ; sent  home  40  sperm. 


Built  1867 ; sent  home  987  sperm. 

Bought  as  a ship  from  New  York  1867; 
formerly  of  Fairhaven;  built  at  Haver- 
hill; sold  to  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a whaling  company  there; 
sent  home  287  sperm. 

Bought  trom  Fairhaven  1867 ; sent  home 
595  sperm ; lost  on  reef  near  Falkland 
Islands  1870,  with  515  sperm,  475  whale. 

Lost  at  Harrison’s  Point,  Cumberland  In- 
let, November  14, 1867. 

Sent  home  288  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  London  186"’ ; sent  home 
1.354  sperm,  673  whalo;  condemned  at 
1871. 

Sent  home  62  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston  1867;  built  at  Waldo- 
borough,  Me.,  1841 ; Senthome55  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,009  sperm. 

Added  1866  from  Now  York  ; formerly  a 
whaler;  sent  home  430  sperm;  sold’  to 
Gloucester  1873. 

Sent  home  325  sperm,  525  whale,  3,000  bone. 

Added  1867 ; sent  home  164  sperm,  3,503 
whale,  31,905  bone ; lost  in  the  Arctic  1b71. 

Sent  home  ICO  whale. 

Sent  home  24  sperm,  2,555  whale,  43,326 
bone. 

Sent  home  161  sperm,  3,155  whale,  45,635 
bone. 

Bought  from  Sandwich  1867 ; sent  home 
85  sperm: 

Bought  from  Boston  1867  ; built  at  Medford 
1863;  sent  home  1,699  sperm,  20  whale. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

1867. 

New  Bedford , Mass.— Continued. 
Eliza  Adams 

Europa 

Ship 

Falcon 

Bark 

Hadley 

Hecla 

Helen  Snow 

Herald 

Ship 

Bark 

Hunter 

Ionia 

Java,  2d 

John  Dawson 

J.  W.  Dodge 

Josephine  

Schooner 
Ship 

Bark 

Kathleen 

Leonidas  

Marcella 

Mary  Frazier 

Mary  and  Susan 

Milwood 

Mt.  W ollaston 

Ship 

Bark.... 

Ship 

Bark 

Northern  Light 

Onward 

Orlando 

Pacific 

Petrel 

Schooner 

Bark 

Ship  — 
Bark 

President,  2d 

Robert  Edwards 

Sarah 

Stafford 

Starlight 

Brig  .... 
Bark 

j 

Thoma^  Winslow 

Tropic  Bird  

Vigilant  

Wave 

Young  I’henix 

Ship 

Brig  .... 
Schooner 

Fairhaven , Mass. 
A.  Lawrence 

Ellen  Rodman 

John  Randolph 

Oxford 

Brig  .... 

Star  Castle 

IT.  D...... 

Schooner 

Wash.  Freeman 

Captain. 


c5 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


a 

a 


408 


Caleb  0.  Hamblen  . . . 


Taber,  Gordon  & Co 


323 


Jolin  G.  Nye 


Edward  C.  Jones  


285 

163 

160 

215 


Charles  Allen 

B.  B.  Briggs 

Elisha  B.  Handy 

Thos.  G.  Campbell  . . . 


l'hos.  Knowles  & Co  . . . 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Loum  Snow  <fc  Son 


300 


Seth  Nickerson 


Zenas  L.  Adams 


355  Josiali  E.  Chase 
291  John  O.  Norton 


J.  Bourne.  ,jr  

Edmuud  Maxfield 


290 


Chas.  H.  S.  Kempton 


Charles  Hitch  & Son 

$ 


173 

83 

363 


Asaph  S.  Wicks 

C John  M.  Honeywell  \ 

\ Edwin  N.  Clark J 

Bernard  Cogan 


J.  & W.  II.  Wing 

Charles  Thatcher  & Co. 
Swift  & Perry 


206 

98 

166 

301 


James  Cottle 

Eben  Cook 

Charles  West. . . 
Thos.  F.  Caswell 


J.  &.  W.  11.  Wing. . 
David  B.  Kempton 
C.  1*.  Tucker  &,  Co 
C.  Tucker 


327 

216 

325 


A.  O.  Herendeen 

Isaac  Allen 

Edward  B.  Coffin 


T.  Knowles  & Co 
G.  Allen  & Son... 
Otis  Seabury  — 


385 

339 

190 

341 

59 

123 

336 

128 


Michael  Baker,  3d 

PI  C.  Pulver 

James  M.  Clark 

William  Allen 

C Ben  j.  B.  Morris \ 

\ Loring  Bra  ley } 

James  M.  Soule 

Stephen  Flanders' 

Alex.  Newcomb 


J.  Bourne,  jr  

Edward  W.  Howland  . .. 

C.  Hitch  & Son 

Swift  &■  Perry 

Charles  Thatcher  & Co  . 

Edmund  Maxfield 

Taber,  Read  A Co 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d 


156  Dan’l  L.  Ricketson 

141  Frederick  Slocum 


J.  & W.  R.  Wing  .. 
Charles  S.  Randall 


97 


Elihu  Russell 


John  Hicks 


145 

215 

150 

355 


Lemuel  D.  Adams 

Arcbelaus  Baker 

Elisha  Cannon  2d 

Daniel  Sherman 


Wm.  Penn  Howland  . . . 

William  Watkins 

T.  Knowles  & Co  ....... 

William  Phillips  & Son 


160 


David  Marston 


James  I.  Church 


73 

83 


Thomas  F.  Lambert. . . 
Coggeshall 


George  F.  Wing 
Dexter  Jeuney.. 


91 

116 


Amos  C.  Baker 
Henry  Clay. ... 


Damon  & Judd 
do 


77  Joseph  P.  Nye 

, $ Benj.  (Jr.  Stowell . . 
' ’ l Jonathan  Jenney 


do 

| OhedF.  Hitch 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

— 

Of  arrival. 

I 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

C 

<L> 

a 

A 

£ 

mis. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  22 

Jan.  20, 1871 

L,  509 

361 

1, 115 

Indian  ocean  . . 

Oct.  23 

July  13, 1871 

320 

1,183 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Oct.  23 

Sept.  16, 1871 

358 

4 

May  16 

May  24  1870 

32 

do 

July  9 

July  29,  1869 

200 

12 

North  Pacific  . . 

Aug.  31 

Apr.  19,  1871 

120 

993 



Atlantic 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  25, 1869 

947 

71 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  4 

July  19,1871 

1,821 

do 

May  2 

July  1, 1871 

353 

1,071 



Indian  Ocean  . . 

Dec.  10 

Jan.  12,1872 

992 





Atlantic 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  7,1870 

950 

Apr.  14 

June  27, 1807 

3 

...  ) 

do < 

July  9 

Apr.  17,  1868 

Clean 

....  j 

North  Pacific  .. 

Sept.  3 

Apr.  20,  1871 

2, 100 

Indian  Ocean.. 

July  2 

July  26, 1871 

883 

Atlantic 

Aug.  14 

July  23,  1869 

100 

31 

...  do 

May  30 

Oct.  4, 1869 

208 

35 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  8 

Mar.  12, 1871 

435 

4 

Sept.  10 

May  30, 1870 

1,  244 

Hudson’s  Bay . . 

Apr.  2 

Nov.  13, 1808 

378 

3,  889 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  9,1871 

1, 138 

do  

Oct.  15 

Aug.  2,1871 

1,104 

211 

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  1 

Apr.  6, 1871 

8 

1,587 

20,  700 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Apr.  10 

May  6,  1870 

857 

10 

Nov.  6 

July  17,1868 

597 

30 

Apr.  3 

Sept.  13, 1867 

100 

...... 

CIO < 

dune  25 

Clean 

( 

do 

May  23 

Sept.  4,1868 

285 

11 

.... 

do 

J une  26 

Oct.  10,1809 

240 

730 

Sept.  25 

Oct.  28, 1870 

230 

33 

do  . 

Nov.  27 

Sept.  11, 1870 

932 

7 

do 

May  6 

May  21,  1870 

160 

412 

rlo 

June  4 

do 

Jan.  8 

Oct.  28,1668 

128 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  27 

Apr.  27, 1870 

1,  47C 

<•) 

Atlantic 

May  6 

Apr.  25,  1869 

137 

8 

..... 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  12 

Apr.  22,  1871 

860 

73 

672 

Atlantic  . 

June  10 

May  13, 1869 

209 

do 

Apr.  12 

Sept.  23,  1868 

30 

9 

do 

Oct.  10 

Aug.  4, 1869 

40 

10 

do 

Oct.  15 

June  14, 1868 

75 

do 

Mav  13 

do 

June  5 

Oct.  13,  1868 

37 

May  13 

Aug.  18, 1867 

110 

....  * 

Aug.  28 

Sept.  17,  1866 

200 

iu 

1 > 1 

Remarks. 


Took  on  voyage  2,000  sperm,  1,400  whale, 
11,000  bone. 

F.  Armsti  ong,  third  mate,  died  September 
1808 ; fourth  mate  drowned  I860. 

Sent  home  393  sperm,  5 whale 

Added  1807  ; sent  home  192  sperm. 

Sent  home  286  sperm. 

Sent  home  277  sperm,  2,039  whale,  37,710 
bone. 

Got  70  pounds  ambergris,  worth  $97.50  per 
pound. 

Sent  home  620  sperm,  36  whale. 

Bought  from  Salem  leGG ; built  at  Duxbury 
1848;  sold  to  New  York  1872;  sent  home 
317  sperm,  1,200  bone. 

Part  of  the  crew  mutinied,  killed  third 
mate,  (J.  W.  Jones,)  beat  and  tied  up 
first  mate  and  escaped,  while  Captaiu 
Kempton  was  on  shore. 

Sent  home  50  sperm. 

Added  1806. 

Sent  home  360  sperm,  2,625  whale,  10,700 
bone. 

Sent  home  639  sperm. 

Sent  home  120  sperm. 

Sent  home  294  sperm,  84  whale,  800  bone. 

John  George,  third  mate,  and  boat’s  crew 
drowned  while  fast  to  a whale,  December 
20, 1868;  sent  home  629  sperm,  6 whale. 

Sent  home  10  sperm. 

Benjamin  Pease,  second  mate,  lost  over- 
board 1868 ; sent  home  CO  sperm. 

Sent  home  644  sperm,  235  whale,  2,293  bone. 

Sent  home  1,076  whale,  40,921  hone. 

Bought  from  Philadelphia  1866. 


Sent  home  733  sperm,  4,450  bone. 

First  mate,  Mr.  Lambert,  died  November  6 
1867  ; sent  home  89  sperm. 

Bought  1866;  built  in  Nova  Scotia  I860; 
Captain  Slocum  came  home  sick  lbC8; 
sent  home  451  sperm. 

Lost  at  sea  September  8,  I860,  latitude  38° 
50' north,  longitude  71°  40'  west;  seven 
lives  lost;  had  150  sperm;  Captain  Rus- 
sell was  69  years  old. 

Sent  homo  172  sperm,  13  whale. 

Sent  home  573  sperm. 

Sent  home  758  sperm,  705  whale,  4,500  bone. 


Bought  from  Boston  1867 ; sent  home  40 
sperm. 

Sent  homo  65  sperm. 

Added  1876  from  Edgartown ; withdrawn 
1870 ; sent  home  112  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,020  sperm,  150  humpback; 
bought  from  New  London  1867 ; lost  1809. 

Bought  from  Provincetown,  1867. 

Bought  from  Welltleet  1867 ; sent  home  25 
sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S07. 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

"Rainbow 

Schooner 

48 

II.  B.  Macomber 

William  Potter  2d„ 

Marion , Mass. 

Admiral  B'ake  

Schooner 

84 

Arthur  H.  Hammond 

Henry  M.  Allen. 

Cohannet 

. . do 

8;t 

We  C.  Hathaway 

A.  J.  Hadley 

\V m.  Wilson ... 

...  do  ... 

92 

Judah  Hathaway 

do 

Westport , Mass. 

Andrew  Hicks 

Bark 

303 

Otis  F.  Hamblen 

A.  Hicks 

■Rlizaheth  

do  ... 

203 

T.  C.  Spaulding 

do 

Gov.  Carver 

...  do 

128 

Jason  W.  Gifford 

Henry  Wilcox 

Platina 

..  .do 

214 

Amos  A.  Chase 

Andrew  Hicks 

Sea  Fog  

...  do 

166 

Joseph  W.  Lavers  . . . 

do 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Tiinda  Steward  

Bark 

230 

Frederick  Smith 

William  H.  Munroe 

Splendid 

Ship 

369 

Jernegan 

do 

Tisbury,  Mass. 

\f  Taylor 

Brig 

117 

Thomas  Foster 

J.  M.  Taber 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

\ 

Abby  Bradford 

Schooner 

1 14 

John  Mitrrav 

Joseph  B Macy  

E.  H.  Adams 

Brig  . . . 

107 

Zenas  H.  Coleman 

Freeman  E.  Adams. 

Oak 

Bark . . . 

167 

Joshua  Chadwick 

do 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A . H.  Brown  

Schooner 

131 

Elwell 

Thomas  Hilliard 

A.  L.  Putnam . 

. do 

178 

Dyer 

H.  & S.  Cook  & Co 

Alcyone 

. do 

130 

Brown  

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

Alleghany 

. . do  . . 

95 

Graham 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

Alexander 

. . do  . . 

75 

Hopkins  

P.  N.  Freeman 

Antarctic  _ 

. . do  . 

136 

Hill 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Arizona  

. . do  - . 

115 

Good speed 

Stephen  Cook 

A.  Clifford 

. do  . 

118 

Dyer .... 

n.  & S.  Cook  &.  Co  

Albert  Clarence  ... 

do  . 

135 

Small 

J.  Freeman 

Ada  M.  Dyer 

. do  . . 

119 

Dyer 

Alfred  Cook  

Alice  B.  Dyer 

...do  .... 

129 

James  S.  Dyer 

David  Conwell 

Carrie  Jones 

...  do 

130 

Cornell  . 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Cetacean 

116 

A t wood  . 

Union  Wharf  Co 

C.  H.  Cook 

. . . do 

149 

Gelett 

S.  Cook  

C.  L.  Sparks 

. . . do 

130 

* "R.nlu»rtft 

David  Conwell.. 

D.  C.  Smith 

. . . do  . . . 

67 

John  Atwood 

E.  B.  Con  well 

...  do 

132 

D.  Conwell 

E.  II.  Hatfield 

. . .do  . . 

125 

JCp.ifli  - 

E.  <fc  E.  Tv.  Cook  & Co 

Emma  F.  Lewis 

. . .do 

120 

CrP.nrp'ft  YV.  Powft . . 

B.  A.  Lewis  & Co 

Emporium 

do  .... 

80 

3 Cook ? 

D.  C.  Cook  

t 1 )owner 5 

Estella 

94 

.T.  F.  it-.  G.  Bowley  

Etta  G.  Fogg 

120 

E & E.  K.  Cook 

Express 

85 

3 Cook ? 

do 

G.  H.  Phillips 

do  . . . 

130 

1 Atkins 3 

S.  Cook  

J.  n.  Collins 

93 
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sailing  from  American  ports—' Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
do  . . . 


do 


Pacific  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean  . 


do 


Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 


Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  .. 

Atlantic 


Atlantic 

do 

Atlantic  & Ind 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.--.do J 

....do  

.-..do 5 

....do ; 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 


{ 


• do 
■ do 
do 


fct 

a 


Sept.  9 


May  10 
May  13 

May  10 


Sept.  11 
Dec.  18 


Dec.  25 

May  23 
July  10 


May  15 


Oct.  2 


May  11 


Apr.  30 
May  1 
June  11 


Oct.  30 
Dec.  20 
Oct.  15 
Fob.  7 
Feb.  18 
Nov.  14 
Dec.  21 
Jan.  3 
Dec.  26 
Fob.  18 
Jan.  3 
Dec.  26 
Jan.  31 


May  15 
Mar.  20 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  5 
May  16 
Dec.  11 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  3 
Dec.  30 
Jan.  25 
July  22 
May  11 

Mar.  29 
Dec.  18 
J une  4 
Feb.  4 
Dec.  18 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

6 

«— I 

a 

> 

O 

o 

• r*4 

U 

f* 

a 

© 

OJ 

a 

© 

.a 

o 

a 

m 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

May  1, 1868 

2C 

Apr.  23,  1868 

212 



32 

Aug.  14, 1867 

220 



Aug.  28, 1867 

185 

15 

May  14, 1872 

225 

730 

June  13, 1870 

927 

10 

June  13, 1871 

276 

209 

Apr.  7, 1870 

578 

May  17, 1872 

981 

Sept.  20. 18S8 

208 

Sept.  1,1868 

404 

5 

Sept.  26,  1868 

170 

Sept.  20',  1869 

570 

15 

Aug.  19, 1869 

280 

80 

July  30,  1868 

13 

31 

1,  000 

Aug.  24, 1868 

153 

133 

Aug.  12, 1867 

130 

170 

Aug.  13,1867 

20 

6 

July  30, 1869 

20 

50 

July  10,1869 

180 

190 

Aug.  18, 1867 

90 

200 

Sept.  3, 1868 

73 

132 

Aug.  19,  1868 

90 

145 

Sept.  12, 1867 

70 

200 

Sept.  3,  1868 

155 

220 

July  7,  1867 

200 

Aug.  10, 1868 

69 

12 

Aug.  15, 1868 

40 

5 

May  18, 1868 

181 

July  31, 1868 

380 

Aug.  20, 1867 

10 

....  * 

Aug.  30,  1868 

39 

3 

....  \ 

Aug.  1, 1868 

150 

10 

Sept.  15,'  1808 

75 

Oct.  9, 1867 

220 

60 

June  22, 1867 

75 

145 

Sept.  17, 1868 

31 

29 

...  \ 

June  16, 1867 

8 

...  1 

Aug.  22, 1868 

11 

139 

...l 

Aug.  10, 1867 

50 

Sept.  1,1868 

32 

106 

Sept.  5, 1868 

177 

78 

Aug.  12, 1867 

90 

110 

... ) 

Aug.  26,  1868 

91 

114 

...s 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  Nantucket  1866. 


Sent  home  55  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston  I860;  gone 
months ; value  of  cargo  $13,000. 
Brought  also  8 pounds  of  ambergris. 


three 


Built  1867 ; sent  homo  843  sperm,  4 whale. 
Took  208  pounds  ambergris,  worth  $94  per 
pound,  and  sent  it  to  London,-  sold  to 
Boston  1872. 

Sent  home  670  sperm ; condemned  and  sold 
at  Mauritius  1869. 

Sent  home  812  sperm. 

Sent  home  259  sperm. 


Bought  from  New  York  1867 ; built  at  Dor- 
chester, Md.,  1862 ; sent  homo  257  sperm  - 
sold  to  Tishury  1871. 

Sent  home  1,100  sperm;  sold  to  New  Zea- 
land 1873  for  whaling  thence. 

Bought  from  Dennis  1866 ; formerly  a 
schooner;  sent  home  116  sperm. 


Sent  home  45  sperm ; withdrawn  1869. 


Withdraws  1868 ; sold  to  New  Bedford  1869. 


Added  1866  ; sent  home  45  sperm. 

Sailed  again  August  6;  arrived  July  24, 1868  • 
70  sperm  ; built  1866 ; added  1867 ; with- 
drawn 1868  ; sent  homo  60  sperm. 

Sent  home  190  sperm. 


Added  1867;  withdrawn  1869. 

Sent  home  133  sperm. 

Built  at  Ipswich  1866. 

Sold  to.Westlndies  1868;  sailed  from  thence 
whaling  under  a Provincetown  captain. 

Second  mate,  Edwin  Dunham,  lost  over- 
hoard  1867 ; also  lost  four  men,  boats,  &c. 

Ldded  1867 ; supposed  to  he  lost  with  all  on 
board. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1867. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

J.  Taylor 

Schooner 

174 

Atkins  Smith 

J.  Atwood  jr.  & Co.. 

John  A . Lfvwis . . 

do  .... 

117 

(Chapman  _ 

Joseph  Li ndsfty 

95 

Ryder ... 

.Tames  Rich  . 

Marv  D.  Leach  ............ .......... 

. . .do 

138 

W.  A.  Leach  . . 

Union  Wharf  Do 

Afary  G.  Onrren 

143 

Fisher  . 

Freeman  &.  Hilliard 

Montezuma 

92 

N ye 

. . do 

N.  J.  Knights 

95 

Dyer  

D.  Conwell 

N.  F.  Putnam  

Til  son  

H.  A-.  S.  Cook  . 

0.  M.  Remington 

...do  .... 

138 

William  Remington  .. 

Union  Wharf  Company 

Olive  Clark 

98 

S Sparks } 

D.  Con  well  

Quickstep 

119 

l Dyer ) 

Nickerson 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . . 

Rising  Sun 

108 

Frnnman  

Atkins  Nickerson 

S.  A.  Paine 

fhirran  

Freeman  A.  Hilliard 

S.  R.  Soper  _ 

130 

P ii roll  _ 

Robert,  Soper 

~V.  Don  no ........ 

do  . . . 

99 

"Voiin  cr 

11.  & S.  Cook  & Co 

Y.  H.  Hill  

Prior  . _ 

155 

Froomnn  . 

J.  F.  Ar.  ff  Powloy 

Walter  Irvin 

Schooner 

158 

Atkins.  . 

Amos  Nickerson 

Winded  Racer 

100 

R i eli 

D.  Conwell  

Willie  Irving ... 

115 

White  . 

C.  H.  Cook 

Watchman 

. do  . . 

140 

f Stid 1 

Isaiah  Gilford 

(James  E.  Cook > 

W A fr  rosier 

. . do  . . . 

168 

Young 

Atk.  Nickerson 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Lilith  Afay 

Schooner 

135 

Gross 

R.  R.  Freeman 

Boston,  Mats. 

Schooner 

122 

Senter — 

Heman  Smith 

. . do  . . 

100 

Abbott 

Robert  Soper  & Son ... 

Pnsa  Piiknr 

71  rig 

108 

Stetson  

H.  Smith 

F.  Lewis  .. 

Sclionnei 

90 

Smith 

do  

Thriver  

. do  . . 

69 

Swain 

Robei’t  Soper  &.  Son 

do 

92 

Bourne. 

H.  Smith 

Salem,  Mass. 

Para  . . 

Rri f . . 

135 

Worth 

John  C.  Osgood 

Said  bin  Sultan 

Bark 

235 

James  W.  Holmes 

do 

Wm.  II,  Shailer 

do 

175 

Afar  shall 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eschol 

Brie 

143 

Cottle 

F.  W.  Choate 

Ncwburyport,  Mass. 

Hannah  Grant 

Scboonei 

71 

Bobbins  

Sumner,  Swasey  & Co. . 

Life  Boat 

.do 

88 

,T osnph  I T.  ( 'at. on  _ _ 

do 

Nev)  London,  Conn. 

Chas.  Colgate 

Scboonei 

250 

Bnlle.s. 

Lawrence  & Co 

Emma  Jane 

86 

Richard  11.  Chapell  . — 

Era 

188 

AVilliams  & Barns 

Fran  Id  in 

do  . 

119 

R.  II.  Chapell 

Isabella 

Brig 

192 

do 

Perry 

Bark . . 

150 

Stpnhon  Polios 

Williams  & Barns 

Pioneer  

Ship  . . . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 
do  .. 

do . . 


.do 


Date — 


W) 

a 


o 


Aug.  23 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  25 
Oct.  2 
Mar.  15 


...do June  18 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

.do  . 

.do  . 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


. do  . 
.do 


Atlantic . . . 


Atlantic . 
do 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Indian  Ocean  . 


Atl’tic  andPac 


Atlantic 


Atlantic . 


Atlantic 
do 


Hurd ’a  Island. 
Desolat'n  Island 

Cumber’ld  Inlet 

do 

Hudson’s  Bay 
Atlantic 


C3 

y 

f- 

ci 

©H 

o 


Oct.  30 
Dec.  21 
May  31 
May  16 
May  13 
Dec.  26 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  11 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  18 
Jan.  3 
May  11 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  2 
Jan.  25 


Jan.  25 
Sept.  12 
Oct.  10 


Dec.  11 


Dec.  18 
May  6 

July  9 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  12 


Dec.  17 


June  13 


Aug.  24, 1869 
July  30, 1868 
Aug.  15, 1867 
Sept.  8,1868 
Aug.  31,1808 
Nov.  27, 1867 

Sept.  15, 1868 
Sept.  17, 1868 
Aug.  6, 1868 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

J uly 


12. 1867 

17. 1868 

28. 1869 
28, 1868 

21. 1869 
19, 1818 

26. 1867 
5, 1868 

20. 1868 
31,1867 


Dec.  26 


Aug.  15, 1867 
Aug.  6, 1868 
Sept.  5, 1869 


Sept.  26, 1869 


July  9, 1870 


Result  of  voyage. 


© 

© 

p. 

m 


Bbls. 

150 

80 

25 

83 

60 

50 

170 

100 

90 


75 

105 

171 

180 


35 

290 

30 


July  24, 1869 
Sept.  10,  1869 
Nov.  22, 1868 
Sept.  3,  1868 


May  16, 1871 


Juno  13, 1871 


Apr.  26 


Apr.  10 
Mar.  6 


June  22 
July  6 

Apr.  11 

May  2 
May  25 
June  1 

Mar.  20 


Sept.  12, 1868 


Sept.  5,1868 
A ug.  26,  1 868 


May  4,1869 
Apr.  26,  1872 

Aug.  27,  1868 

Sept.  10, 1868 
Sept.  14, 1808 
July  21, 1870 

Apr.  29, 1867 


40 

80 

190 


260 


50 


17 

225 


172 


760 


291 


190 


64 

20 


366 


Bbls. 


100 

10 


10 

32 


© 

a 
o 
,o 
© 
r— < 

ci 


Lbs. 


15 

130 
175 
90 
180 
Clean 
130 
20 
94 


110 

200 


85 


200 


149 


13 

31 


Remarks. 


Withdrawn  1869. 

Sent  Home  72  sperm. 

Added  1866 ; withdrawn  1808. 

Added  1867 ; sent  home  362  sperm. 

Sailed  under  Captain  Jos.  Farwell,  who  died 
May  14, 1867. 


Added  1867 ; sent  home  70  sperm. 
Built  1867 ; sent  home  448  sperm. 


Sent  home  68  sperm. 

Added  1867 ; sent  home  114  sperm. 
Sent  home  160  sperm. 


Altered  from  a schooner  1867. 

Added  1866;  supposed  to  have  foundered 
near  George’s  Bank,  and  all  on  board  lost, 
1867  ; sent  home  160  sperm. 


1,150  1,200 
97  1,100 


837 

393 

668 

10 


13,  40C 

6,  600 
8,  700 


Sent  home  239  sperm. 


Sent  home  85  sperm  ;- withdrawn  1870. 


Sent  home  271  sperm  ; withdrawn  1871. 
Added  1867 ; supposed  to  have  been  lost 
with  all  on  board. 

Built  1867  ; sent  home  324  sperm. 

Sent  home  76  sperm. 

Bought  from  Beverly  1867. 


Altered  from  a schooner  1867  ; built  at  Wil- 
mington, Del , 1861 ; sold  to  Boston  1871; 
sent  home  116  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston  1867 ; built  at  New- 
buryport  1861 ; sent  home  410  sperm ; 
sold  to  Boston  1872 ; Salem's  last  whaler. 

Sent  home  243  sperm,  20  whale  ; condemned 
and  sold  at  Rio  Janeiro  Nov.  6, 1869. 

Put  into  New  Bedford  April  30  ; damaged 
by  collision  with  British  ship  Isabella ; 
sent  home  60  sperm. 

Added  1867  ; built  on  the  Merrimac  1847. 

Added  1866;  sent  home  35  sperm. 


Bought  from  Baltimore  1867  ; built  at  Bal- 
timore 1855,  to  replace  the  E.  R.  Sawyer. 
Added  1866;  third  mate,  H.  Griswold,  died 
May,  1868. 


Formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy; 

bought  1867  ; sold  to  Edgartown  1874. 
Returned  damaged  by  a gale;  sunk  in  ice 
in  Hudson’s  Strait  July  6, 1867. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  ivhaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

• 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1867. 

New  London,  Conn.— Continued. 

Ship  — 
Schooner 

350 

Church 

R.  n.  Chapell 

"Roswell  King 

131 

11.  H.  Glass 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Tta  1 jp.n  n,  

Bark 

215 

Jennings 

H.  & S.  French 

TTip-lilnml  Alary 

. .do 

209 

French 

New  York,  N.  F. 

Addison 

Bark 

426 

Peleg  Cornoll 

Lorenzo  Peirce 

1868. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  It.  Tucker 

Bark . . . 

129 

Charles  B.  Barstow  . . . 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Ansel  Gibbs 

303 

Elnathan  B.  Fisher  ... 

J onath an  Bourne,  j r . . 

Atlantic 

291 

Henry  R.  Craw 

J.  & W.  It.  Wing 

Black  Eagle 

...  do 

229 

B.  Swain,  jr 

Andrew^  H.  Potter 

China 

367 

Charles  IT.  Gifford  . . . 

William  Phillips  & Son  . 
Edmund  Maxiield 

Cleone  

...  do 

347 

Hervey  E.  Luce  

Com.  Morris 

Ship 

338 

Jacob  A.  Howland 

Swift  & Perry 

Contest 

341 

James  L.  Chapman  . . . 

Cornelia 

Bark 

203 

Edward  P.  Shiverick. . 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Coral 

...do  .... 

361 

James  E.  Potter 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co 

D.  N.  Richards 

Schooner 

92 

Isaac  P.  Webb 

William  P.  Howland.. 

Draco 

Bark 

258 

Andrew  M.  Braley 

George  W.  Bliven 

J.  Bourne,  jr  

E.  Swift 

...  do 

327 

Swift  & Allen 

Emily  Morgan •. 

. . .do 

365 

Benjamin  Dexter 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing  

4 

Geo.  and  Susan 

...  do 

343 

James  W.  Stapleford.. 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Glacier 

. . .do 

195 

Benjamin  Ginbrd 

A.  11.  Potter 

Gov.  Troup 

Ship 

Bark 

407 

John  A.  Castino 

Edward  C.  Jones 

Henry  Taber 

296 

Tim.  C.  Packard 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co. .... 

Irving  

Schooner 

106 

George  Fox 

W.  P.  Howland  

.James  Maury 

Bark . . . 

432 

John  C.  Smith 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co. 

Jireh  Perry 

Ship 

Schooner 

616 

George  F.  Smith 

Swift  & Perry 

J.  W.  Dodge 

83 

John  M.  Honeywell... 

Calvin  Manchester 

George  Cowie — 

.Tnlin  A.Tmr.n 

Abraham  Delano  

John  P.  West 

Bark 

353 

Simfion  "N".  AW, at  _ 

Joseph  Maxwell 

do 

263 

Taber,  Read  & Co  

Laconia 

158 

208 

,7.  P.  ICnowlns,  2d 

Lmtitia 

J.  & W.  It.  Win" 

Lagoda 

371 

•Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Swift.  &.  Allnn  

Martha 

2C5 

Pp.tor  (4n.rt.lnml 

Merlin 

246 

William  Watkins  

Minerva 

337 

T.  Knowles  Ar.  Co  
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  vo } age. 


lYhaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Hurd’s  Island. . 

Aug.  12 

June  6,1868 

19 

1,926 

.... 

J uly  13 

May  19, 1870 

602 

3,  22; 

Oct  13 

Oct  21,1870 

5C 

July  3 

Atlantic 

July  4 

Oct.  25,1868 

257 

Atlantic 

Nov.  12 

Sept.  14, 1870 

147 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 

June  3 

Sept.  26,  1869 

650 

10,  iot 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

May  12 

May  13,  1872 

1,  075 

150 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

J uly  8 

J une  30, 1872 

458 

9 

305 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  6 

Aug.  30, 1871 

975 

1, 198 

7,  461 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Oct.  6 

Aug.  3,1872 

451 

1,015 

Atlantic 

May  12 

Dec.  3, 1869 

759 

43 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

Dec.  15 

May  18,  1870 

184 

1, 126 

4,  235 

... .do  

Nov.  16 

Aug.  4,  1871 

1,  135 

North  Pacific  . . 

Sept.  9 

July  19;  1872 

1,309 

567 

Atlantic 

Dec.  3 

....  do  

Oct.  17 

Nov.  7, 1871 

690 

327 

North  Pacific .. 

July  21 



do 

Nov. 10 









Atlantic 

Oct.  20 

June  13, 1871 

219 

328 

do 

May  12 

Sept.  21, 1870 

245 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

J une  16 

May  10, 1872 

1,324 

455 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  23 

Atlantic 

J une 10 

May  13, 1870 

Clean 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  27 

Juno  4, 1872 

1,  426 

958 

Atlantic 

May  12 

Aug.  28, 1871 

273 

695 

3,  149 

do 

May  22 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  11 

Juno  2,1871 

735 

806 

3,  350 

do 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  5,  1871 

983 

141 

do 

Oct.  15 

May  28, 1871 

506 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  2 1 

May  29, 1872 

400 

506 

...  do  

July  25 

June  1,  1873 

516 

516 

do 

June  16 

July  1,1872 

846 

51 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

June  23 

Apr.  3, 1872 

1, 147 

North  Pacific . . 

July  7 

May  12, 1873 

2,  639 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  1,550  whale  and  elephant. 


Joseph  Men  day,  third  mate,  and  three  men. 
drowned  at  Tristan  d’Acunha,  Novem- 
ber, 1868  ; sent  home  550  sperm  ; sold  to 
New  Bedford  1871. 

Formerly  named  Michael,  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag;  then  the  Parana,  sailing 
from  Sag  Harbor ; then  was  an  English 
brig;  added  again  to  Sag  Harbor  1866; 
the  crew,  except  the  second  and  third 
mate  and  one  boat-steerer,  deserted  at 
Saint  Catharine’s  1808;  condemned  at 
Panama;  refitted  and  named  Sallie 
French  1868 ; sent  home  180  sperm,  400 
whale,  2,200  pounds  bone. 

Added  1867  ; sent  home  290  sperm. 


Sent  home  108  sperm. 

Sent  home  203  sperm,  340  whale,  2,500  bone. 

Sent  home  542  sperm,  503  whale ; sold  to 
Beverly  1873,  for  freighting. 

Sent  home  530  whale,  4,100  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  476  sperm,  85  whale,  685  pounds 
bone  ; sold  to  New  York  for  merchant- 
service. 

Sent  home  164  sperm. 

Sent  home  256  sperm,  36  humpback. 

Sent  home  524  sperm,  1,421  whale,  5,000 
pounds  bone. 

Seut  home  92  sperm,  104  whale ; put  into 
Norfolk  disabled;  withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  88  sperm. 

Seut  homo  80  sperm  ; 911  whale,  15,300 
pounds  bone;  lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Altered  from  a ship  1868 ; sent  home  351 
sperm,  1,354  whale,  1,747  bone  ; lost  in  the 
Arctic  1871. 

Altered  from  a schooner  1868;  sent  homo 
273  sperm. 

Sold  to  Boston  1872. 

Sent  home  1,978  whale,  35,903  pounds  bone; 
lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Formerly  the  Hattie  Hunt ; built  in  the 
Provinces  I860;  bought  and  renamed 
1868;  sent  home  80  sperm,  two  blackball. 

Altered  from  a ship  1868;  sent  homo  410 
sperm,  80  whale,  500  pounds  bone;  sold 
to  New  York  1873. 

Sent  home  207  sperm. 

Sent  home  146  sperm;  sold  to  Gloucester 
1869. 

Sent  home  2,000  pounds  bone. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1868;  sent  homo 
700  pounds  boue.  ' 

Sent  home  218  sperm,  369  whale. 

Sent  home  249  sperm,  2,459  whale,  24,G59 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  422  sperm,  40  whale. 

Sent  home  339  sperm,  1,573  whale,  12,715 
pounds  bone;  abandoned  in  the  Arctic 
1871. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

0) 

S 

a 

a 

o 

H 

Captain. 

i 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

ISOS. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Bark 

238 

George  H.  Allen 

Charles  Hitch  A-  Sen 

322 

William  C.  Fuller 

Charles  Tucker 

Ohio  _ 

205 

J.  It.  Jenney 

Bourn  Snow  &■.  Son 

Oliver  0 rocker . . 

305 

James  H.  Fisher 

James  B.  Wood  A-  Co 

O iceola,  3d 

140 

• 

IT.  J.  Hogan 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Osmanli  . . ................ 

...  do 

292 

James  M.  Williams  ... 

Jacob  B.  Hadley 

Han  rav 

...  do 

173 

Andrew  It.  Hyer 

Swift  & Allen 

Pacific - 

...  do 

341 

James  B.  Huxford 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Palmetto ... ........... 

do  .... 

215 

James  B.  Robinson 

C.  R.  Tucker  &.  Co 

Petrel  

Schooner 

61 

Bering  Braley 

C.  Thatcher  & Co 

Robt.  Morrison 

Bark 

314 

Henry  A.  Slocum 

T.  Knowles  &.  Co 

Roman 

do  

358 

Jared  Jeruegan 

W.  Watkins 

Sunbeam 

. . . do  .... 

255 

Thomas  N.  Fisher 

J.  & W.  It.  WiDg 

Triton 

. . _ do 

264 

Moses  L.  Snell 

do 

Tropic  Bird 

. . .do 

145 

Edgar  Wi  Crapo 

W.  P.  nowTand 

Wm.  Gifford  

241 

Charles  A.  Veeder 

Charles  H.  Gifford 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Oxford 

Tlricr 

91 

Uatlmn  Briggs  

Damon  & Judd 

U.  D 

Schooner 

77 

Ambrose  H.  Bates  .... 

do 

Union 

66 

Owen  Fisher.. 

Dexter  Jenney 

W ash.  Freeman 

96 

Loring  Braley  ........ 

Obed  F.  Hitch 

Marion,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

84 

Arthur  H.  Hammond  . 

Henry  M.  Allen 

Cohannet 

83 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

A.  J.  nadley 

Express 

80 

TTaiidv  

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

Graduate 

58 

A lien  1 ).  Ryder 

H.  M.  Allen 

Herald 

Brig  .... 

148 

John  A.  Kelley 

do 

Pocahontas 

200 

M i on  j ah  n.  F*i  «h  or 

do 

"Wm.  Wilson  

Schooner 

92 

A.  J.  Hadley 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Rainbow 

Schooner 

48 

William  Porter,  2d 

JVestport,  Mass. 

Greyhound 

TCark 

163 

nenry  Wilcox 

Tisbury,  Mass. 

Mercy  Taylor 

P.rirr 

117 

Thomna  T^oat.or  . 

J.  M.  Taber 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Bohio 

L97 

TTrnirv  \V  T)n.vis 

J oseph  B.  Macy  ......... 

It.  L.  Barstow 

182 

William  .Tornogan 

do 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A.  L.  Putnam 

Schooner 

123 

n.  <fc  S.  Cook  <fc  Co 

Alcvone 

92 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co. . . . 

Alleghnnia 

70 

Daniel  C.  Cook 

A.  Clifford 

85 

Dyer 

H & S.  Cook  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

j Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  1 

Aug.  16, 1872 

1, 074 



- ■ r ' 

.Tiinft  1 

June  11, 1872 

1,  380 

957 

Atlantic 

July  14 

July  8,1871 

350 

285 

1,477 

Horth  Pacific,.. 

T)pp,  2 

Nov.  25, 1870 

125 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  6 

July  14, 1871 

234 

711 

2,  788 

Atlantic 

May  5 

Apr.  30, 1871 

303 

373 

...... 

. . . • (iO  • • a »••••• 

Oct.  20 

Apr.  28, 1869 

64 

1 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

June  10 

June  19, 1872 

358 

561 

Atlantic 

July  13 

Oct.  7,1868 

56 

1 



Indian  Ocean  .. 

July  21 

July  15,  1871 

443 

131 

1,  23! 

nr fch  Pufti fio . . 

Oct.  29 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

June  4 

Aug.  28, 1871 

1,  390 

Atlantic 

July  21 

Nov.  6j  1871 

' 118 

1,082 

696 

do 

Nov.  23 

Oct.  17,1870 

21 

8 

- ....  - 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Aug.  1 

Feb.  7,1873 

886 

35 

Cumberl’d  Inlet 

July  20 

Atlantic 

Nov.  6 

„ , . .do 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  26, 1869 

90 



do 

Nov.  23 

Sept.  30, 1870 

21 

312 



Atlantic 

Dec.  3 

Mar.  13, 1871 

361 

760 

do 

May  12 

Oct.  8,  1868 

7 

do 

May  20 

Oct.  12,1868 

17 

3 

do  . 

May  12 

Sept.  21, 1868 

51 

. - . .do 

Dec.  18 

July  27, 1870 

270 

- 



do 

July  16 

do 

May  22 

Aug.  28, 1868 

162 

Atlantic 

May  15 

Sept.  25, 1868 

75 



...... 

Atlantic 

May  27 

May  15, 1871 

631 

4C 

400 

Atlantic 

Dee  3 

Aug.  3,  1870 

25C 

15( 

Pacific  Ocean . 

July  12 

.. 

do 

Dec.  19 

43C 

65( 

Atlantic 

Aug.  17 

Sept.  9,1869 

4: 

5( 

Indian  Ocean  . 

Oct.'  20 

June  8, 1871 

23  r 

Atlantic 

Jan.  24 

Aug.  28, 1868 

14: 



t 

do 

Dec.  21 

Sept.  — , 1870 

7: 

23( 

Remarks. 


Sent  home  472  sperm. 

Sent  homo  92  sperm,  110  whale,  and  570 
bone. 

Sent  home  1,109  sperm,  1,273  whale,  and 
30,581  bone. 

Lost  in  the  Arctic  1871 ; sent,  home  433 
sperm,  1,953  whale,  and  27,320  bone. 

Sent  home  455  sperm. 

Sent  home  337  sperm  and  675  whale. 

Sent  home  49rt  sperm  and  320  humpback. 

W.  S.  Church,  tirst  mate,  died  from  wound 
received  from  a bomb  lance  Nov.  6, 1869. 

Bought  from  New  York  1868;  sent  home 
119  sperm  and  256  whale. 

Sold  to  Edgartown  1871. 

Altered  lrom  a ship  1868 ; sent  home  379 
sperm,  2,232  whale,  and  30,763  bone;  lost 
in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  137  sperm,  200  whale,  and  1,100 
bone. 

Sent  home  280  sperm  ; sold  and  withdrawn 
1871. 

Withdiawn  1873. 


Lost  in  Cumberland  Inlet  1869. 

Sent  home  190  sperm  ; condemned  and  sold 
at  Barbadoes,  January,  1870. 

Bought  from  Provincetown  1868;  sold  to 
New  Bedford  1870. 

Sent  home  137  sperm  ; sold  to  Tkomaston, 
Me.,  for  freighting  1871. 

✓ 

Sent  home  50  sperm  and  221  whale ; with- 
drawn for  freighting  1871. 

Added  1868. 

Do. 

Sent  home  48  sperm,  442  whale,  and  1.748 
bone  ; withdrawn  for  merchant-service 
1871. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1868;  con- 
demned at  Barbadoes,  October,  1870 ; 
sent  home  150  sperm. 


Sent  home  180  sperm  and  233  whale  ; gold 
to  New  York  1871. 


Bought  from  New  York  1868 ; sold  at  Cal- 
lao, January,  1872. 

Sold  at  Callao,  February,  1873. 


Withdrawn  1869. 

Sent  home  235  sperm  j withdrawn  1871. 
Withdrawn  1870. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

♦ 

1S6S. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — Continued. 

Schooner 

101 

Bourne  

J.  Freeman 

a 11  if*  7^  Dvftr ........... 

. . do 

Orlando  J.  Tripp 

A da  AT  DvflP 

. . do 

87 

Dyer 

Alfred  Cook 

92 

Cook 

Stephen  Cook 

Car rio  W Cleric ....... 

. . do 

116 

William  Clark,  jr 

Atkins  Nickerson 

C H Cook  

. .do 

111 

Crowell 

Stephen  Cook 

(Jfifls*  A.  TTiggina  __ 

118 

N".  Y.  Higgins 

Union  AVharf  Company 

T)  A 

Brier  ... 

119 

Tosiah  Ryder  

David  A.  Small 

Schooner 

91 

C n.n  li . _ 

David  Conwell  

]v  (^ftrry  ..  

. do 

71 

Emery 

Union  Wharf  Company 

Tc  1 1 r* n "Rizpah 

do  . . . 

67 

AVhite 

Stephen  Cook 

Emma  F.  Rowis 

8.7 

Powo  _ _ 

B.  A.  Lewis  & Co 



do 

70 

TT  i orpin  a . _ 

J.  E.  & G.  Bowley 

Kvprft^a  

do  . 

70 

Merit  how _ _ 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook  t 

G.  W Lewis. ......... 

65 

St  id  

Joshua  Lewis  

(Trace  Lothrop 

141 

.John  S Smith  _ 

Union  Wharf  Company 

"FT  At.  Simmons  

Schooner 

116 

Conk 

Stephen  Cook 

.Toll ii  A.  Ijftwifl 

do 

80 

Chapman 

B.  A.  Lewis  & Co 

T.izzift  ,T.  Hio-filow 

Rrinr 

130 

do 

L P.  Simmons  ...... 

1JA  Jrt  — ■ 

Schooner 

90 

Dunham 

J.  E.  &.  G.  Bowley 

AT  ary  E.  Nason 

108 

TT  S nark ft  . 

D.  Conwell 

Marv  G.  Curren 

102 

Fifth or 

Freeman  & Hilliard. 

AT.  E.  Simmons 

105 

Gellett 

E.  & E.K.  Cook  &.  Co  . .. 

N.  F.  Putnam - 

do 

87 

U.  & S.  Cook 

O'.ivo  Clark 

do  . 

64 

Atkina 

D.  Conwell 

Sassacus  ....... ....... 

do 

1 10 

Frrom  nn 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . 

S.  It.  Soper  ...... ...... 

do 

fit' 

Robert  Soper 

V.  Doane 

63 

H.  & S.  Cook 

Q(] 

3 Itich-T ? 

i Graham 3 

Boston , Mass. 

Carrie  Jones 

Soli  non  or 

97 

F.  11.  Moore 

Bri<r 

107 

Robert  Sopor  &.  Son 

S.  N.  Smith 

IflH 

Heman  Smith 

Thriver 

69 

R.  Soper  & Son 

AV  m.  Martin 

d n 

92 

H.  Smith 

Salem , Mass. 

Falcon 

126 

John  C.  Osgood 

Kewbnryport,  Mass. 



Georgia 

127 

Sumner,  Swasey  & Co. . . 

Life  Boat 

88 

do 

Groton,  Conn. 

Cornelia 

Schooner 

146 

FJonotfer  Aforgan  

New  London,  Conn. 

E.  B.  Phillips 

Bark 

141 

C B Chanell 

Williams  &.  Haven 

George  and  Alary 

10r 

Williams  & Barns ... 

Georgian  a 

126 

Willininft  &,  IlilVGIl 

Golden  W est 

Schoonei 

14‘ 

l>  Church 

Lawrence  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

do ^ 

do 

....do 

do 

do ,... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

Pacific  Oeean . . 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  . . 

do  . . 

<lo  . . 

do 

. . . do  . . 


{ 


Atlantic 
...  do  . . 
do  .. 


do  . . 

do  . . 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
do  . . 


Cum.  Inlet 


Indian  Ocean  . . 


Cum.  Inlet 

.... do  

Desolation  Isld. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

03 

tJD 

.s 

'c £ . 

> 

’3 

*o 

a 

o 

'.H 

u 

a 

6 

03 

0Q 

c3 

tx 

a 

«m 

O 

«M 

o 

Q< 
< n 

fs 

£ 

BUs. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  4, 1870 

107 

Aug.  4 

No  report. . 

..... 

Dec.  21 

Sept.  14, 1869 

185 

...... 

July  3 





— 

May  5 

June  18, 1869 

129 

356 

June  3 

Oct.  25, 1868 

110 

June  15 

Aug.  27, 1870 

80 

201 

Dec.  21 

Sept.  — , 1870 

206 

1 

Oct.  6 

Sept.  2,  1 869 

220 

Mar.  19 

July  10, 1869 

170 

Jan.  17 

Sept.  15, 1868 

77 

5r 

Dec.  — 

Sept.  9, 1869 

20 

180 

...... 

Apr.  29 

Sept.  17, 1869 

110 

30 

Nov.  14 

Aug.  5,  1870 

33 

31 

Oct.  27 

July  26, 18*0 

19 

28 

May  27 

Aug.  31, 1869 

85 

95 

June  10 

July  26, 1870 

71 

87 

June  19 

Aug.  31, 1870 

31 

300 

Nov.  13 

June  2, 1870 

..... 

184 



July  11 

Nov.  — , 1871 

150 

May  20 

July  20,  1870 

53 

12'’ 

June  1 

May  11, 1871 

80 

300 

May  27 

Oct.  4, 1869 

230 

July  23 

Oct.  4,  1869 

138 

11 

Nov.  12 

July  27,  1869 

130 

300 

Dec.  — 

June  25,  1869 

159 

Jan.  IS 

June  2,1869 

300 

Sept.  28 

Jan.  16 

Sept.  4, 1868 

35 

184 

Jan.  24 

Sept,  6,  1868 

50 

40 

....  * 

Dec.  — 

Sept.  14, 1869 

100 

....  j 

Oct.  1 

Sept.  9,1869 

275 

May  5 

Aug.  29,  1870 

180 

27 

Feb.  29 

Nov.  2 

Aug.  29, 1869 

100 

10U 

Dec.  3 

Oct.  13,  1869 

170 

June  9 

May  9,1871 

471 

4 

Nov.  23 

Sept.  28, 1869 

93 

Dec.  21 

Aug.  6, 1870 

127 

166 

May  26 

Sept  23, 1869 

143 

1,765 

Aug.  22 

May  16, 1871 

163 

273 

May  16 

Sept.  17, 1869 

450 

8,  000 

Aug.  5 

June  30 

Apr.  18, 1871 

724 

Remarks. 


Withdrawn  1870. 

Withdrawn  lt)7i  ; sent  home  70  sperm. 

Added  1868;  sent  home  150  sperm  and  300 
whale ; wrecked  on  Gay  Head  I860. 

Built  at  East  Boston  1868;  sent  home  330 
sperm. 

Built  at  Dux  bury  1868 ; sent  home  56 
sperm;  withdrawn  1870. 

Built  at  Provincetown  1868. 

Sent  home  53  sperm. 


Sent  home  90  humpback ; withdrawn  1869. 

Sold  out  1870. 

Withdrawn  1870. 

Withdrawn  1870;  sent  home  18  sperm. 

Built  at  Duxbury  in  1868;  sent  home  203 
sperm;  withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  190  whale;  withdrawn  1870. 

Withdrawn  for  the  cod-fishery  18*0. 

Built  at  Hanover  in  1868;  sent  home  20 
sperm ; withdrawn  1871. 

Withdrawn  lbJO;  sold  to  New  York  1872. 

First  whaler  for  the  Pacific  from  Province- 
town;  withdrawn  1871;  sent  home  75 
sperm ; 430  humpback. 


Withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  410  sperm ; 82  whale. 

Sent  home  90  sperm;  lost  on  Bird  Island 
May  25, 1870  ; had  150  sperm  ; saved  120. 
W ithdrawn  for  mackerel-fishery  1868. 

Withdrawn  1869. 


Added  1868. 

Added  1868;  sent  home  48  sperm. 

Lost  August  *-’8, 1869 ; the  captain’s  wife,  2 
children,  first  and  second  mates,  boat- 
steerers,  and  13  of  the  crew  lost;  had 
180  sperm;  sent  home  65  sperm. 


Sent  home  25  sperm ; sold  to  Boston  1871. 


Sold  to  Brewer,  Me.,  1869. 
Withdrawn  1870. 


Withdrawn  1870 ; Groton  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 


Bought,  from  Boston  1868;  Captain  Chapell 
died  at  St.  Helena  October  20, 1870;  sent 
home  219  sperm ; shipped  2,000  gallons 
sperm  to  London  from  St.  John’s, 'N.  F.  • 
sold  to  Boston  1874. 

Supposed  to  be  lost,  with  all  on  board,  1868. 

Sent  home  125  elephant. 
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Table  shotting  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1808. 

New  London,  Conn.— Continued. 

Helen  E 

Sclioonei 

108 

■ Spicer 

Williams  & Haven 

Bark. . . . 

432 

Allen 

Williams  A Barus  .. 

Ship 

350 

Church 

Richard  H.  Chapell  .... 

Sclioonei 

101 

Avery 

Williams  & Haven.. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  F. 

Concordia  

Bark 

211 

Dunbar 

0.  R.  Wade 

Myra 

Brig 

110 

Babcock  

H.  A S.  French 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Cook 

Brig  ... 

155 

Wells  S.  Field 

I.  McKim  Cook 

Endeavour 

Bark 

252 

Henry  P.  Taber 

Lorenzo  Peifce 

Minnesota . 

. . do  ... 

243 

Clothier  Peirce 

do 

Ocean  Steed  ....  . 

. . . do  . . . 

258 

G.  B.  Borden 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

4 

Florida 

Ship 

470 

Fraser 

Sherwood  A Co 

1809. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Adeline 

Ship  .... 

353 

Alonzo  J.  Marvin 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Annie  Ann 

Bark. .. 

220 

John  C.  Pierce 

John  W.  Pierce 

Ansel  Gibbs 

. . . <lo 

303 

Charles  Stetson 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Desdemona 

236 

Samuel  F.  Davis 

G.  & M.  Howland  

Edward  Everett 

. . . do  . . . 

187 

Hubert  A.  Wdiite  ...  . 

Gideon  Allen  & Sou 

E.  Corning 

. . do  . . . 

225 

John  W.  Cornell 

Swift  & Perry 

Eliza 

296 

John  C.  Diamond  

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Eugenia 

315 

Daniel  TV  ^Tyo 

Swift  & Allen 

Fanny 

. do  . . . 

391 

Lewis  W Williams  . 

do 

Florida 

Ship  ... 

N.  P.  Gray 

George 

Bark . . . 

259 

Abraham  Osborn 

Gideon  Allen  & Son 

Globe 

200 

A Imran  fins  A Tripp 

Charles  Tucker 

Hecla 

...do  ... 

160 

Frederick  H.  Smith... 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Herald 

do 

300 

John  R St.nrgiR  . 

Zenas  L.  Adams 

James  Arnold 

Ship... 

346 

William  P. Briggs  ... 

Taber,  Gordon  A Co  ... 

Java 

295 

G.  A \1.  Howland 

John  Wells 

357 

Aaron  TToan 

William  O.  Brownell . . . 

Lancer  

295 

Joshua  Richmond  A Soi 

Leonidas 

..  do  ... 

98 

A.  L.  Stickney 

David  B.  Kenapton. 

Live  Oak 

448 

Oharloa  S.  Randall 

Louisa 

303 

rioor^o  W.  Slrvmm 

Swift  A Allen 

Lydia *. 

329 

‘Erin? ii nil  Maxfiidd 

Marcella 

166 

C.  R.  Tucker  A Co 

Mars 

256 

fri  fiord  fa.  (Turn filings  .. 

Mercury 

311 

William  Phillips  A Son. 

Midas 

313 

W.  f).  Browne.11  . 

Milton 

Ship.... 

373 

Taber,  Gordon  A Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Cont  inued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Cum.  Inlet 

North  Pacific  . . 

Desolation  Isld. 
Cum.  Inlet 

Cum.  Inlet 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean . . 


— do 

Indian  Ocean . 


Atlantic . 


North  Pacific . . 


Date — 


ho 

a 


<3 

7. 

o 


June  20 

June  13 

Aug.  13 
June  20 

Apr.  20 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  5 


Nov.  14 
June  25 

Apr.  27 


Dec.  7 


*3 

> 
• H 

U 

a 

c4 

Sh 

o 


Out,  1877. 


May  18, 1869 
Nov.  6,1869 


Oct.  7, 1869 
Apr.  25, 1871 


Oct.  2, 1870 
June  13, 1872 

Nov.  28, 1869 


Nov.  7,1869 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

S. 

m 


Bbls. 


Clean 

116 

235 


760 

1,030 

428 


45 


o 

6 

73 

.a 


Bbls. 


1,617 


200 

310 


© 

a 

o 

r=> 

A 

ci 


Lbs. 


693 


2,  930 


475 

130 

17 


1,  600 


20,  000 


Remarks. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  1,450  whale,  13,600 
pounds  hone. 

Sent  home  82  sperm,  2,774  whale,  31,829 
pounds  bone;  lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 


Sent  home  121  sperm  ; sold  to  New  London 
1870. 

Sent  home  325  sperm  ; 339  whale. 

Belongs  to  parties  in  Panama;  fitted  from 
New  Bedford  1868;  sailed  under  Ameri- 
can flag;  lost  on  Point  Mangales,  June 
11, 1873 ; sent  home  700  sperm,  450  whale. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1868. 

Third  mate,  Mr.  Greene,  d ed  Nov.  9, 1869  ; 
sent  home  146  sperm ; withdrawn  1873. 

Added  1868  from  New  Bedford ; transferred 
to  New  Bedford  1870;  took,  in  all,  1,170 
sperm,  20  whale. 

Sailed  1870  for  the  Arctic;  lost  there  1871. 


Pacific  Ocean 

do 

Atlantic 

— do 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean 

North  Pacific 

do 

Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean 

do 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific .. 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Sept.  21 

June  24 

Oct.  20 
July  6 
Nov.  4 
Apr.  19 
Aug.  14 

Sept.  14 

July  21 
May  — 

Aug.  10 
Mar.  6 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  14 

Oct.  12 
J une  9 
Nov.  9 

Apr.  22 

Oct.  2 
J une  22 


May  4 

July  14 

Nov.  25 
Jan.  3 
May  26 
J une  22 

Oct.  21 


July  1,1874 


May  12, 1870 
Aug.  1,1872 
May  12, 1873 
Sept.  4, 1870 
Sept.  24, 1873 


May  20, 1872 


Aug.  23, 1872 

Dec.  4, 1873 
J une  30, 1872 


Apr.  25, 1873 

June  15, 1872 
June  6,1874 


June  23, 1874 

Aug.  1, 1873 

June  28, 1873 
May  19, 1873 
Nov.  1,1872 
June  8, 1874 

June  11, 1873 


792 


746 


109 
1,  022 
311 
461 
624 


115 


1,180 

600 

418 


1,  560 

95 

105 


55 

288 

531 
1,440 
1,  031 
39 

790 


9 

521 

162 


875 


80 

860 

513 


300 


1,  678 


38 

288 
1,  257 


1,138 

360 

384 

70 

481 

531 

950 


150 


600 

1,028 


Sent  home  570  sperm,  1,500  pounds  hone ; 

sold  to  Manchester,  Mass.,  1874. 

Added  1869 ; sent  homo  495  sperm ; con- 
demned at  Mauritius  in  November,  1»71. 

Sent  home  150  whale,  800  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  264  sperm. 

Joseph  Caton,  second  mate,  killed  while 
cutting  in  1871. 

Sent  home  175  sperm,  390  whale,  6,563  lbs. 

bone;  lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius,  September,  1869; 

sent  home  658  whale. 

Lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  533  sperm;  sold  to  Gloucester 

1872. 

Sent  home  8 sperm;  lost  on  Bird  Island 
Deo.  29, 1870 ; had  530  sperm,  saved  28 
Altered  from  a ship  1869;  sold  to  London 

1873. 

Sent  home  370  sperm,  712  whale,  3,462  bone. 
Sent  home  146  sperm. 

Sent  home  1,208  whale,  17,148  pounds  bone; 

lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  83  sperm ; sold  to  Mount  Sinai, 
Long  Island,  1874. 

Sent  home  105  sperm,  108  whale. 
Transferred  from  the  merchant-service  in 
1869;  formerly  the  Hobomok;  sent,  home 
1,071  sperm,  1.515  whaler  sold  to  St.  Johns, 
N.  B.,  for  merchant-service,  1874. 

Sent  home  1,170  sperm,  757  whale,  25,352 
pounds  hone. 

William  Michael,  fourth  mate,  died  Nov., 
1871 ; sent  home  803  whale,  1,638  bone. 
Sent  homo  317  sperm. 

Sent  home  479  sperm. 

Sent  homo  269  sperm,  4 whale. 

Sent  homo  446  sperm,  2,868  whale,  42,975 
pounds  bone. 

Mr.  Porter,  second  mate,  killed  by  a whale 
October  5,1872;  sent  home  1,159  sperm, 
29  whale,  407  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 


1S69. 

New  Bedford , Mass. — Continued. 

Milwood 

Nautilus 

Navy 

Orray  Taft 

Pacitic 

Pioneer  


President  . . . 
President,  2d 
Sea  Ranger. . 
Seneca  


Spartan  . 
Stamboul 
Swallow. 


Tamerlane 

Thomas  Dickason 


Three  Brothers 

Wave 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 
A.  Lawrence 

Crowninshield 


Ellen  Rodman 
Selah 


Marion , Mass. 

Cobannet 

Express 

Graduate 

Wm.  Wilson 

Dartmouth , Mass. 
Cape  Dorn  Pigeon 

Matilda  Sears 

Rainbow 


Westport,  Mass. 

Janet  

Mattapoisett 

Mermaid 

Sea  Fox  


Ed/jartown , Mass. 
Almira 

Champion 


Nantucket,  Mass. 

Abby  Bradford 

E.  II.  Adams 

Oak 


Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Bark... 

21C 

Edwin  W.  White 

G.  Allen  &.  Son 

27*. 

George  A.  Smith 

do 

38: 

George  F.  Bouldry  . . . 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  .. 

13-1 

M.  V.  B.  Howland 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

34 

William  Allen 

Swift  & Perry 

228 

•James  S.  Hazard 

Nathaniel  T.  Gifford  .. 

. .do 

257 

E.  C.  Almy 

Taber,  Read  & Co 

123 

George  M.  Seabury  . . . 

Edmund  Maxtield 

. do  . . 

273 

Charles  E.  Allen 

T.  IT.  Bartlett  &.  Sons 

. . do 

32f 

Edmund  Kelley. 

Loom  Snow  Sr.  Son 

. . do  . . . 

333 

Edwin  R.  Osgood 

David  B.  Kempt  on 

2G(i 

William  H.  Mitchell .. 

Charles  Hitch  &.  Sou... 

320 

Willard  W.  Ryder  . . . 

William  Watkins 

372 

• 

Thomas  E.  Fordham  . . 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

401 

Valentine  Lewis 

G.  So  M.  Howland  . 

Ship ... 

351 

James  M.  Witherell.. 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Bark... 

150 

B.  A.  Briggs 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Bark 

ICC 

Hiram  J. Cleveland ... 

James  I.  Church 

257 

John  P.  Praro. 

Terry  &.  Chase 

Schooner 

73 

Jonathan  Jenney 

Tucker  Damon,  jr 

Bark... 

160 

G.  B.  Howes 

✓ 

Benjamin  H.  Chase 

Schooner 

83 

Obed  Delano 

A.  J.  Hadley 

80 

Benjamin  B.  Handy  . . 

Benjamin  B.  Handy 

58 

Rufus  L.  Savery  .. 

Henry  M.  Allen 

9'. 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

A.  J.  Hadley 

Bark 

21k 

G.  I.  F.  Hazard 

William  Potter,  2d 

231 

William  I)  Gifford 

do 

Schooner 

4t 

Thomas  J.  Cannon  . . . 

do 

Bark 

154 

George  N.  Many  .. 

Henry  Wilcox 

lit) 

Weston  S.  Tripp 

Henry  Smith 

27. 

John  Horan 

Andrew  Hicks 

160 

Sttmne.l  T.  Rrnlpiv 

do  

Ship 

310 

Samuel  Osborn  jr  

361 

Ppafift 

Grafton  H.  Collins 

Schooner 

114 

John  Murray 

Joseph  B.  Macy 

Brier 

101 

^enas  M.  Coleman 

Freeman  E.  Adams 

Bark 

167 

William  B.  Thompson 

do 
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sa i U ng  f ro m A meri can  ports — C ontinued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls 

Lbs. 

Cum.  Inlet 

Apr.  6 

Oct.  6, 1870 

99 

15,  900 

Pacific  Ocean . 

Oct.  6 

May  22, 1874 



562 

6,  850 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  7 

Atlantic 

May  19 

May  20, 1872 

642 

do 

May  25 

Aug.  9,  1870 

713 

10 

.... 

do 

Aug.  6 

Dec.  1, 1872 

306 

179 

900 

Atlantic  & Ind 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  31,  1872 

636 

657 

2,  660 

Atlantic 

Apr.  13 

Sept.  15,  187 1 

378 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  19 

May  17,  1874 

754 

176 

North  Pacific . . 

Oct.  16 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  10 

Apr.  28, 1872 

820 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  31 

June  1,  1873 

619 

149 

737 

do 

June  29 

June  29, 1873 

1,257 

133 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

July  20 

June  5,1873 

406 

568 

North  Pacific . . 

Nov.  2 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct,  12 

Aug.  18, 1873 

1,  561 

8 

Atlantic 

June  1 

Dec.  1, 1870 

524 

Atlantic 

June  29 

Apr.  25, 1872 

113 

7 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

May  10 

Atlantic 

Oct.  20 

Sept,  27,  1870 

191 

5 

Pacific  Ocean  .. 

July  28 

Atlantic 

May  18 

Sept,  19, 1869 

85 

6 

do ... 

May  19 

June  15,  1870 

80 





do 

May  18 

do 

May  18 

Oct.  3, 1869 

85 

Atlantic 

June  29 

July  11, 1872 

916 

90 

868 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  2 

June  11, 1873 

752 

39 

Atlantic 

May  4 

Aug.  13  1870 

Clean 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  6 

May  13, 1873 

501 

Atlantic 

Apr.  22 

Nov.  2,  1870 

212 

7 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  3 

June  1,1873 

1,  170 

do 

Nov.  25 

Feb.  14,1871 

32 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  5 

do 

Aug.  14 

Atlantic 

May  1j 

Oct.  24, 1869 

500 

10 

do 

Mar.  31 

J une  14,  1870 

550 

10 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  16 

Remarks 


Sent  home  220  sperm. 

Sent  home  154  sperm,  2,205  whale,  7,200 
pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  433  sperm,  702  whale,  10,579  lbs. 
bone ; lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 


Held  by  United  States  consul  at  Mauritius 
several  mouths;  released  1872;  sent  home 
232  sperm. 

Seut  home  387  sperm,  135  whale,  2,500  bone. 

Sent  home  43  sperm. 

Sent  home  456  sperm. 

Bought  from  Baltimore  1869;  sent  home  82 
sperm,  1,251  whale;  lost  in  the  Arctic 
1871. 

Sent  home  50  sperm,  350  whale,  2,500  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  1869;  sent  home  1,100 
pounds  bone;  sold  to  Boston  1873,  for 
merchant-service. 

Sent  home  348  sperm ; 3,500  pounds  bone. 

Altered  from  a ship  I860;  sent  home  102 
sperm,  1.056  whale,  18,017  pounds  bone; 
lost  in  tho  A ctic  lc71. 

Sold  to  New  York  1873. 

.Sent  home  348  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1872  for  freighting;  sent  home 
355  sperm  ; sold  to  New  Bedford  1874. 

Bought  from  Boston  1869 ; sent  home  719 
sperm;  condemned  and  sold  at  Bermudas 
August  28,  1873;  oil  (600  sperm  and  100 
whale)  shipped  home;  Captain  Praro  re- 
ceived Order  of  the  Rose  from  Emperor 
of  Brazil  for  saving  crew  of  Brazilian 
brig  Damao. 

Sent  home  833  sperm,  6 whale ; condemned 
and  sold  at  Panama  June  6,  1973. 


Sent  home  44  sperm ; sold  to  Provincetown 
1871. 

Lost  at  sea  1869;  5 men  lost. 


Captain  Hazard  came  home  1871 ; sent  home 
330  sperm,  500  bone. 

Sent  home  570  sperm  ; 664  whale. 
Withdrawn  for  mackerel-fishery  1871. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1874. 


Sent  home  185  sperm  ; stove  by  ice  and  lost 
in  Arctic  1870;  had  on  board  400  whale. 
Sent  homo  37  sperm,  934  whale,  365  pounds 
bone;  lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford. 

Do. 

Sold  at  Panama  1872;  sent  home  60  sperm 
450  whale,-  Nantucket’s  last  whaler. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1869. 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A patft  - 

Sclioonei 

81 

A tkinR 

W.  A . Atkins 

. . . do  . 

75 

R yd  nr 

Judah  Gifford 

A 1 Ifttrh  an  ia 

...do  ... 

70 

Fisher . 

Daniel  C.  Cook.. 

. . do  . . . 

79 

Bell 

Stephen  Cooli  . 

AllieR  Dviir 

. . do  . . . 

87 

TrioD  . 

David  Conwell 

Oarrift  W.  Clark 

. . do  . . 

116 

Dyer 

Atkins  Nickerson 

. . . do 

81 

Atkina 

TTnion  AVharf’  Company 

C.  H.  Cook 

. . do 

11-1 

Cowell 

Stephen  Cook  . 

C.  L Sparks . . 

. . . do  . . . 

96 

Roberts  . 

D.  Conwell 

Eleanor  15.  Con  well 

. . . do  . . . 

91 

Cannon  .. 

do  

E H Hatfield  _ 

. . do 

89 

«.Burch 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

G.  H.  Phillips 

. . do  . . . 

107 

Taylor 

S.  Cook 

J.  H.  Collins 

. . do 

50 

Ryder 

David  A.  Small 

Alary  D.  Peach 

119 

Atwood 

Elisha  M.  Dyer 

Montezuma 

. ..do  .. . 

60 

N ve 

Freeman  & Hilliard 

N.  F.  Putnam r. ... 

. . do 

87 

Atkins 

II.  & S.  Cook  &.  Co 

>r.  .F.  TC night. _ _ 

. . do 

70 

Dyer  . 

D.  Conwell . 

O.  M.  Remington  

...do  ... 

139 

Elisha  AT.  Dyer 

Rising  Suu ....... 

. . . do  . . . 

69 

Freeman  . 

Atkins  Nickerson  . 

Sassacus 

. .do  . . 

110 

Leach  . . 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  &.  Co 

V.  H.  Hill  

Brier 

126 

Freeman 

,T.  E.  Al  (t.  Howloy  . _ 

"Walter  Irvin  

Sclioonei 

90 

Lair 

Amos  Nickerson 

Watchman ... 

. . . do 

84 

Snow  

Isaiah  Gifford. 

Boston , Mass. 

Carrie  .Tones . 

Sohoonm 

97 

Cornell 

E.  H.  Atwood  . . 

Tinman  Smith 

Ft  lie- 

123 

Martin 

Tlenia.n  Smith 

Rosa  Baker 

108 

Gifford  . 

do  

Sarah  E.  Lftwia  ... 

Snhoonni 

96 

Payne . . 

do  

Tk  river 

. . do  . . 

69 

Cook  

Robert  Soper  & Son  . . . 

Nc'cb'injporl,  Mass. 

Hannah  Grant 

Schoon m 

71 

Chadwick  .. 

Sumner,  Swasey  & Co 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eschol 

Ttriff 

143 

Cottlo 

F.  W.  Choate 

New  London,  Conn. 

Charles  Colgate 

Sclioone 

250 

Norie  . 

Lawrence  & Co 

•Era .. 

18S 

Tyson  

Williams  &.  Barns 

Francis  Allyn 

...  do 

107 

R.  II.  Glass 

Richard  H.  Chapell 

Franklin 

. . do  . . 

119 

( Ilia  poll 

do 

Isabella 

Ttriir  . 

192 

Hailny  _ 

do 

Odd  Fellow 

Bark . . . 

239 

Quickstep 

Snhoonp.i 

105 

A lion 

Williams  &.  Barns 

Roiuau 

Ship 

350 

W i 1 1 i am  a _ 

It.  A.  Chapell 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Addison 

Bark 

385 

Pole,"  Cornell.  

Lorenzo  Peirce 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Florida 

Ship  . . 

470 

Era  7,  op 

Shprwood  (t.  To. 

Menschikoff 

. . do  . . . 

223 

Hutchinson,  Kohl  & Co 

Massachusetts 

. . do... 

35 1 

Moore  A?.  Co  

Victoria 

Brig 

149 

Rod  hold  - 

1870. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Addison 

Bark 

385 

, Tampa  rT.  Sinclair 

Lorenzo  Peirce 
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flailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Feb.  8 

July  15, 1870 

96 

136 

do 

May  21 

Aug.  24,  1869 

.... 

80 

...do  

Jan.  15 

Sept.  1,  1869 

40 

100 

...do  

Dec.  14 

Sept.  9,  1 87 0 

182 

69 

do 

Apr.  16 

Aug.  27,  1870 

132 

224 

do 

July  31 

Aug.  5,  1810 

350 

40 

do 

J an . 6 

Sept.  1 , 1870 

30 

130 

...  do  

Apr.  5 

July  30,  1870 

30 

5 

do 

Mar.  16 

Sept.  1,  1870 

171 

176 

do 

Nov.  30 

Aug.  25,  1871 

3r 

4 

do 

Apr.  29 

Aug.  27,  1870 

*225 

15 

do 

Jan.  6 

July  1,  1870 

49 

382 

do 

Jan.  19 

Aug.  24,  1869 

30 

40 

do 

Jan.  19 

Sept  25  1870 

120 

,i„  5 

Jan.  20 

Sept.  19,  1869 

140 

30 

...... 

Nov.  9 

Sept  19, 1870 

140 

do 

do 

Mar.  15 

Sept.  — , 1870 

50 

150 

do 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  2,1869 

250 

40 

do 

Jan.  6 

Sept,  14,  1869 

60 

100 

do 

June  24 

Sept.  30, 1869 

23 

...... 

do 

May  10 

Oct  14  1870 

75 

...  do  

Feb.  24 

Sept.  1,1870 

331 

2 

do 

Jan.  7 

Sept.  9,  1869 

150 

Atlantic 

Dec.  — 

Aim  30  1870 

12-: 

do 

Aug.  28 

OcC  lo|  1870 

500 

30 

do 

Oct.  1 

Aug.  25,  1671 

263 

...... 

do 

Dec.  24 

June  24, 1871 

50 

55 

do 

Dec.  29 

Aug.  29, 1869 

100 

106 

Atlantic 

Apr.  28 

Au°\  31  1870 

54 

14 

Atlantic 

May  7 

Sept,  30, 1870 

10( 

— 

Desolation  Isl’d 

June  13 

Apr.  18  1871 

1,  114 

Cum.  Inlet 

May  11 

Oct.  5, 1870 

' 533 

5,  400 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  21 

Apr.  27  1870 

780 

Cum.  Inlet 

May  18 

Oct,  5,  1870 

..... 

473 

8,41  i 

do 

Apr.  14 

Oct.  15,1870 

527 

6,  581 

Cam.  Inlet 

May  18 

Desolation  Isl’d 

June  25 

May  23, 1870 

3! 

2,  IBS 

1,  681 

Atlantic 

Apr.  22 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

t)ec.  11 

Nov.  5,1870 

1,900 

30,  001 

....do 

£00 

is  not 

do 

Dec.  23 

Nov.  3, 1870 

1,  050 

8,  500 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

May  20 

Apr.  19, 1874 

96 

639 

3,  550 

Remarks. 


Added  1868;  sent  home  167  humpback. 
Added  1869 ; withdrawn  1870. 


Sent  home  70  sperm;  withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  100  humpback ; withdrawn  1870. 
Sent  home  45  sperm ; withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  122  sperm  ; withdrawn  1872. 
Sent  home  24  sperm ; withdrawn  1870. 
Sent  home  30  sperm  ; 140  humpback. 
Withdrawn  1869. 

Withdrawn  1870 ; sent  home  62  sperm. 


Withdrawn  1870. 

Withdrawn  1871 ; sent  home  8 sperm,  80 
whale. 


Withdrawn  1870. 

Do. 

Sold  to  New  York  1871. 
Witndrawn  1870. 


Withdrawn  1870. 

Sent  home  70  sperm. 
Sent  home  39  sperm. 


Sent  home  47  sperm;  withdrawn  1870; 
Newburyport  out  of  the  business. 


IT.  Griswold,  first  mate,  died  1869. 
Built  at  Duxbury  1869. 


Bought  front  Sag  Harbor  1869;  lost  at  Lit- 
tle Placentea  August,  1869. 

Lost  1870. 


Transferred  to  New  Bedford  1870,  which 
see. 


Added  1869 ; lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 


Transferred  from  New  York  1870;  built  at 
Philadelphia  1816;  withdrawn  1874 ; lost 
on  Fayal,  freighting,  1875 ; sent  home  180 
sperm,  550  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

© 

bt 

a 

Q 

© 

O 

H 

1S70. 

New  Bedford , Bass.—  Continued. 

Adeline  Gibbs 

Bark 

327 

Alfred  Gibbs 

...  do 

347 

Ansel  Gibbs 

...  do 

303 

Avola 

. . do 

230 

A waahonkR  

...  do 

380 

Canton 

Ship 

Bark 

239 

Cicero, 

220 

Commodore  Morris 

Ship 

338 

Contest 

341 

Gazelle 

Bark 

273 

Gay  Head 

Ship 

300 

George  Howland 

Bark 

301 

Hadley ... 

103 

Irving ....... 

Schooner 
Bark 

100 

J ohn  Carver 

319 

John  Dawson 

173 

356 

Massachusetts 

Mary  and  Susan 

327 

Niger  

Ship 

412 

• 

Ocean  Steed 

Bark 

258 

Oriole 

280 

Orlando 

190 

Osceola,  2d 

158 

Pacific 

341 

Petrel 

Schooner 

61 

Progress  

Bark  . . 

358 

Rainbow 

351 

Reindeer 

Ship 

Bark 

332 

Roscoe 

313 

Robert  Edwards 

Ship 

.... 

Rousseau . 

Bark 

305 

Stafford 

150 

Starlight 

Brig  .... 
Schooner 

141 

Union 

60 

Vigilant 

Bark .... 

215 

Xantho 

206 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ellen  Rodman 

Schooner 

73 

George  J.  Jones 

. . do 

126 

William  and  Henry 

Bark 

234 

Marion,  Mass. 

Cohannet  

Schooner 

83 

William  Wilson 

92 

Captain. 


•Jacob  L.  Cleaveland.  } 
Fred’k  J.  Forman  ..  j 
Edward  E.  Jennings  . 

Elnatlian  B.  Fisher. . . 

Zenas  E.  Bourne 

Ariel  Nortou 

J.  G.  Lapham 

Henry  Clay 


Gilbert  B.  Borden 

LeanderC.  Owen 

David  R.  Gilford 

William  n.  Kelley 

James  K.  Knowles 

John  M.  Soule 

Charles  F.  Crapo 

Jacob  L.  Howland  . . . 

Asaph  S.  Wicks 

West  Mitchell 

A.  0.  Herendeen 

Charles  Grant 


Elisha  E.  Russell 

H.  S.  Hayes 

Horace  Montross 

Jonathan  Chase 

George  Taber 

John  W.  Sherman 

James  Dowden 


George  Gray 


B.  F.  Loveland 

Edward  D.  Lewis 


Thomas  F.  Pease 

James  Hyland  . . 
Georgo  W.  J.  Moulton 
Reuben  W.  Crapo 

Owen  Fisher 

Otis  F.  Thatcher 

James  W.  Lavers 


Jonathan  Jenney 

Jaser  M.  Ears 

Daniel  B.  Green. . 


James  T.  Wittet 
Hathaway 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Dennis  Wood 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

John  P Knowles, 2d  ... 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co 
Louin  Snow  & Son 


Swift  & Perry 

do ". 

Edward  C.  Jones 

James  B.  Wood  & Co 

G.  &,  M.  Howland 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

William  P.  Howland  ... 
Thomas  Knowles  &,  Co.. 

J.  <fc  W.  R.  Wing 

Swift  & Allen 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co 


L.  Peirce 

E.  C.  Jones 

Charles  Hitch  & Sons... 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Swift  <fc  Perry 

Josiah  W.  Bonuey 

W illiarn  0.  Brownell  . . . 


Charles  H.  Gifford 


Edward  W.  Howland. . . 
Loum  Snow  & Co 


G.  & M.  Howland  . 
J.  & W.  R.  Wing  . 
Charles  S.  Randall 

Hiram  Webb 

William  Watkins  . 
J.  & W.R.  Wing.. 


Tucker  Damon,  jr 

do 

Isaiah  F.  Terry  ... 


Amos  J.  Hadley 
do 
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sailing  from  American  ports*—  Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Indian  Ocean  ^ 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

Hudson’s  Bay. . 
Pacific  and  Ind 
North  Pacific  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
Atlantic 


do 

North  Pacific  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 

North  Pacific  .. 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 
Pacific  Ocean .. 
do 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific .. 

Sooloo  Sea 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  .. 

Pacific  Ocean .. 

North  Pacific .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 
Atlantic 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  .. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

© 

bi 

"3 

r~: 

r—K 

•r—> 

P 

© 

a 

• H 

0 
• r*4 

o 

o 

© 

rO 

© 

*3 

GO 

3 

a 

<v 

n 

r& 

*3 

-a 

o 

o 

a 
c n 

£ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  26, 1870 

£ 600 

200 

Oct.  19 

May  22,  1875 

May  23 

July  20, 1873 

819 

209 

June  21 

O’t.  6,1871 

1,340 

22,  040 

Dec.  7 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 

Feb.  13,1874 

986 

13 

Sept.  22, 1874 

991 

4 

May  9 

Oct.  24,1873 

284 

8 



Apr.  27 
July  19 

May  24, 1873 

610 





Oct.  26 

Oct.  26 
Sept.  29 

June  2,1874 

954 

...... 

..... 

Julv  20, 1874 

247 

444 

Sept.  27 

May  23 

Oct.  2, 1871 

301 

5,204 

Aug.  23 

July  2,1874 

l,  081 

4 

J uly  6 
July  19 

Oct.  7, 1872 

691 

4 

June  4.1871 

975 

6 

Aug.  6 

Nov.  10 
May  4 

Aug.  10, 1874 

481 

1,  346 

Nov.  7 
June  28 

Oct.  6, 1373 

1,199 

1 

Aug.  1 

Oct.  5 

Juno  19, 1»73 

930 

70 

June  1 

Oct,  11,1871 

119 

...... 

..... 

Oct.  19 

May  10, 1875 

434 

3,  225 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  1,1874 

287 

419 

Oct.  4 

Nov.  1 

May  — 

Oct.  26 

May  2, 18*5 

1,  130 

650 

2,  500 

Oct.  21 

May  5, 1873 

860 

141 

1,707 

July  6 

Aug.  12,  1873 

128 





May  21 

Aug.  11, 1871 

39 

135 

Oct.  25 
May  4 

Aug.  24, 1874 

992 

146 

Nov.  4 

Sept.  14, 1872 

83 

June  7 
May  12 

Aug.  6, 1871 

109 

135 

May  17 

Sept.  24, 1870 

8 

May  17 

Sept.  23,  1870 

173 

Remarks. 


<j  Captain  Cleaveland  died,  and  the  vessel 

j was  damaged  in  a gale. 

Sent  home  567  sperm,  1,700  pounds  bone; 
sold  to  New  York  1873. 

Sent  home  494  sperm. 

Lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

J.  F.  Mandousa,  third  mate,  dropped  dead 
in  his  boat  while  fast  to  a whale  1870; 
sent.home  691  sperm,  290  whale,  1,300  bone. 

Sent  home  1,215  sperm. 

Sent  home  97  sperm  ; lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Captain  Gifford  died  August  26, 1873,  at  sea ; 
sent  homo  25  sperm. 

Lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Do. 

Withdrawn  1872. 

Robert  Saulsbury,  fourth  mate,  died  at  Val- 
paraiso May,  1873 ; sent  home  437  sperm. 

Sent  home  278  sperm,  10  whale. 

Sent  home  184  sperm ; lost  in  the  Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  721  sperm. 

Added  1870 ; formerly  a freighter ; C.  W. 
Swain,  second  mate,  drownerl  bv  a foul 
line  while  fast  to  a whale,  May  7, 1872 ; 
senthomo870  sperm,  825 whale,  2,124  bone. 

Transferred  from  New  York  1870;  sent 
home  594  sperm ; sold  to  San  Francisco  1813. 

Sent  homo  93  sperm;  stove  by  ice  in  the 
Arctic  1871. 

Sent  home  171  sperm  ; sold  to  Port  Jeffer- 
sod  for  freighting  1873. 

Sent  home  718  sperm ; condemned  at  Maho 
October,  1872. 


Captain  Dowden  left  at  San  Francisco; 
Captain  El  I ridge,  formerly  of  Cherokee, 
took  command;  sent  home  39,836  bone. 

Mr.  Garrity,  fourth  mate,  murdered  by  one 
of  the  crew  May,  1873;  sent  home  309 
sperm,  837  pounds  bone. 

Sent  home  154  sperm  ; lost  in  the  Arctic 
September,  1871. 

Sent  home  470  sperm,  319  elephant : crushed 
by  ice  in  the  Arctic  August  19, 1872;  had 
800  sperm. 

Burned  at  sea  July  24,  1870;  fired  by  the 
crew. 

Captain  Hyland  came  home  sick  1871. 

Sent  home  242  sperm,  58  whale. 

Sent  home  630  sperm,  372  whale ; sold  to 
Bangor,  Mo.,  for  the  African  trade,  1873. 

Added  1870  from  Fairhaven ; sent  home  129 
sperm. 

Sent  home  506  sperm,  1,040  whale. 

Sent  home  230  sperm,  800  bone ; lost  off 
Celebes  July,  1871. 

Sent  home  230  sperm. 

Added  1870  ; sent  home  30  sperm. 

Sent  home  414  sperm  ; condemned  at  Fayal 
November,  1871. 


Atlantic 
do  .. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1870. 

Westport,  Mass. 

Bark 

195 

Edward  E.  Hicks 

Andrew  Hicks 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Schooner 

70 

Sdow 

Daniel  C Cook 

101 

Cornell 

.T.  E.  &.  G.  Bowley  . 

A rli».  M.  I ) ver 

87 

Dver 

Alfred  ( look 

"R  C Smirks  ........... 

92 

Good  speed 

Stephen  Cook 

C Ti.  Sparks .............. 

90 

Atwood 

David  Conwell  . 

"Rlhriildft  (rprrv 

71 

Fisher 

Hnion  Wharf  Co  

Fllen  Rizpah  

67 

White 

S.  Cook 

OniTft  TF.  Phillips 

101 

Cook  

Cracie  Til.  Parker  .. 

82 

Dver 

Alfred  Cook 

Mary  G.  Cnrren  

102 

N ye 

Freeman  & Hilliard  

TVT  F,  Simmons  __ 

_ do -• 

105 

Taylor  _ 

E.  &E.  K.  Cook  <fcCo 

60 

T.encb 

Freeman  Sr.  Hilliard  ... 

f)  M Remington 

139 

Remington  

Elisha  M.  Dyer  

Quiekstep 

91 

Gillette  .. 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co  .. 

llising  Sun 

69 

Freeman  ....>.. 

Atkins  Nickerson 

do 

110 

N inker  son 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co . . . 
Freeman  & Hilliard  ... 

S.  A . Paine 

do 

139 

William  Cnrron 

William  A.  Grosier .... 

117 

Young  

A.  Nickerson 

Boston,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Moore 

Homan  Smith  .............. 

Brig.... 

do 

107 

123 

Eldridge 

Senter. 

Robert  Soper  & Son 

Heman  Smith 

Thriver  . 

Schooner 

Schooner 

69 

Cook  

R.  Soper  & Son 

New  London,  Conn. 

Flying  Fish  ..... 

75 

Alfred  Turner 

Lawrence  &.  Co 

Francis  Allvn ........... 

107 

Smith.. 

Williams,  Haven  & Co.. 
AVilliams  <fc  Barns 

( , oorge  and  Mary 

Bark 

105 

259 

Palmer  _ 

Pern .... 

Glass ... 

Williams,  Haven  &Co.. 
do 

Roman 

Ship 

Schooner 

350 

134 

101 

Williams  . 

Roswell  Ring 

Fuller 

do 

S.  B.  Howes  

Gardner 

. . . do 

Trinity 

Bark 

417 

Rogers 

Lawrence  & Co 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Foote 

Schooner 

Park 

150 

Ha  7a  r d 

E.  Higgins  <fe  Co 

Carlotta  

4 SO 

Smith  . _ 

Hutchison,  Kohl  & Co. .. 
Moore  & Co 

Massachusetts 

Ship 

Rnrk 

351 

. ..  , ...  ( ^oot,y  . _ 

Monshikoff 

223 

Chapman  _ _ 

Hutchinson,  Kohl  & Co 
Taylor  & Bendel 

Base 

Schooner 

110 

Holcomb 

1871. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Tucker 

Bark 

129 

H.  L.  Rieketson 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Alim.  Barker 

do 

380 

Alden  T.  Potter  

do 

Active 

291 

Thomas  G.  Campbell.. 

Charles  W.  Fisher  — 
Jnson  W.  Ciftord 

Lou.n  Snow  & Son 

Alaska 

340 

.Ton  a.  Bonrne,  jr 

Annawan 

108 

Azel  Howard 

Ansel  Gibbs 

303 

Thomas  McPherson  .. 
.Tames  M.  Willis 

,J.  Bourne,  jr 

Barth.  Gosnold 

365 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co. 

Beni.  CurnmiDgs 

. . rlo 

305 

Roswell  Brown 

Tabor.  Gordou  & Co 

Callao ..’ 

299 

Ferdinand  T.ee 

do 

Camilla 

328 

E.  C.  Pnlvor 

Swift  & Alleu 
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sailing  from  American  ports— Continued. 


"Whaling- 

ground. 


Pacific  Ocean . . 


Atlantio Feb.  7 


Date — 


to 

a 


a 

<n 


Nov.  22 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

A.  and  Ind 


Atlantic  . 

do  ... 

do  . . , 


•a 

> 

'C 

(h 

a 


South  Atlantic 

do 

Cumberl’d  Inlet 
South  Atlantic 
Hurd’s  Island. . 
Desolation  Isl’d 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 
Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


May  12 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  11 
Dec.  24 
Feb.  12 

Jan.  8 
Oct.  24 
Jan.  11 

Jan.  2!) 
Apr.  23 
Feb.  22 
May  1G 
Feb.  26 
Jan.  4 
Feb.  12 
Jan.  11 
Apr.  26 


Oct.  — 
Dec.  7 
Jan.  3 


J uly  5 
June  30 
May  3 
July  9 
•June  22 
June  29 

July  7 
July  23 


Oct,  7 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  10 
Apr.  27 


Apr.  15, 1873 


Sept.  9,1870 
Sept,  6,1871 
Sept,  5,1870 
June  27, 1870 
Nov.  23, 1871 
June  2 1, 1871 

Aug.  28, 1870 
June  It,  1873 
Sept.  1, 1873 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 


25. 1871 

16. 1871 

25. 1870 

9. 1871 

19. 1870 
1, 1870 

31. 1870 

29. 1871 

6. 1872 


Oct.  16,1872 
Oct,  4,  ls72 
Aug.  22, 1870 


Apr.  18,1871 
J uue  6, 1872 
Nov.  20, 1871 
June  1,1871 
May  3,  1871 
Apr.  26, 1873 


Apr.  21, 1871 


June  30, 1872 


Result  of  voyage. 


(- 

© 

p. 

m 


Bbls. 
1. 231 


30 

206 

11 

10 

149 

30 

148 

109 

163 

123 

135 

73 

120 

21 

70 

65 

151 

556 


142 

510 

38 


Clean 

19 


o 

© 


Bbls. 


15 

50 

189 

124 

21 

170 

151 

60 

182 


18 


Aug.  14, 1872 
, 1872 


320 


© 

a 
o 
2= 
© 
r— • 

Cl 


Lbs. 


36 

2 

325 

180 

130 

50 

229 

66 


316 

40 

69 


395 

425 

771 

1,500 

633 


210 


263 


5,  000 


Remarks. 


Withdrawn  1871. 

Sent  home  72  sperm. 
Sent  home  100  whale. 


Sent  home  250  sperm,  18  whale ; withdrawn 
1871. 

Sent  home  180  sperm,  352  whale,  700  hump. 
Built  atEssex  1669;  added  1869;  sent  home 
100  whale. 

Withdrawn  1871. 

Sent  home  220  sperm,  200  whale. 

Sent  home  315  sperm  ; withdrawn  1871. 


Withdrawn  1871. 
Sent  home  50  sperm. 


Sent  home  295  sperm,  323  whale. 

Sailed  again  soon  after,  andwaslostat  Aux 
Cayes  February  3,  1873;  sent  home  45 
sperm,  150  whale. 

Bought  from  Gloucester  1870. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1873. 

Do. 

Sent  home  1,750  whale  and  elephant,  5, COO 
bone. 

Lost  in  Cumberland  Inlet  1873. 

Added  1870 ; formerly  a freighter. 


Withdrawn  1372. 

Added  1870;  lost  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  1871. 
Lost  at  Scammon’s  Lagoon  Feb.  6, 1871. 
Meushikoff  withdrawn  1872. 

Added  1870 ; withdrawn  lc72 ; no  report. 


Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific  . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 


North  Pacific .. 
Pacific  Ocean . . 

do 

North  Pacific .. 


May  2 
May  16 
Nov.  11 


Juno  28 
May  23 
Dec.  13 


Nov.  2 
June  20 
July  15 
Dec.  6 


Oct.  18,1874 
Sept,  21, 1875 


220 
1,  450 


2,  050 


Oct.  4, 1875 
May  16,1873 


1,  85C 
40 


1,700 

108 


15,  500 
755 


Mar.  30, 1876 
Sept.  5, 1875 
Sopt.  21, 1875 


950 

1,400 


1,200 


12,  500 


410 


760 


Sent  home  344  sperm. 

Sent  home  395  sperm,  1,079  whale,  22,215 
pounds  bone;  condemned  at  Yokohama, 
April  25,  1874. 

Sent  home  202  sperm ; sold  toFairhaven.1873. 

Lost  on  Marble  Island,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1872;  had  530  whale,  10,000 
pouuds  bone;  saved  3,500  pounds  bone. 
Fifteen  of  the  crew  died  of  scurvy. 


Abandoned  in  the  Arctic,  1876;  had  on 
board  190  sperm,  300  whale,  5,000  pounds 
bone;  sent  home  75  sperm,  3,850  whale, 
45,778  pounds  bone. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1S71. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

(Miarles  W.  Morgan  

Bark 

314 

John  M.  Finkham 

J.  <fe  W.  R.  Wing 

Cornelia, 

do 

203 

Leroy  S.  Lewis 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d.. 

Courser 

do  .... 

259 

Elias  H.  White 

I.  H.  Bartlett 

F.mma  C.  Tones  _ 

Ship 

307 

Ezra  Gifford 

William  Watkins 

Europa 

do  . 

323 

J.  H.  McKenzie 

Charles  Tucker 

George  and  Susan 

Bark .... 

343 

Andrew  E.  Beyer 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Glacier . 

195 

Edwin  A.  Potter 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

Helen  Mar 

324 

William  H.  Koon 

Swift  & Allen  

Helen  Snow 

215 

George  H.  Macomber . 

L.  Snow  & Son 

Hercules 

311 

Arch  elans  Baker 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Hunter 

355 

Charles  L.  Holt 

J.  Bourne, jr 

Is.ander 

241) 

John  C.  Hamlin 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons ... 

Jireh  Perrv  ... 

316 

Leander  C.  Owen 

Swift  & Perry  . 

John  P.  West 

Rn,rk 

353 

Calvin  Manchester 

Simeon  N.  West 

Josephine 

Ship 

363 

George  F.  Long 

Swift  & Allen 

Kathleen 

Rar  k 

206 

Samuel  It.  Howland. . . 

J.  & W.  It.  Wing 

Laconia 

158 

John  A.  Kelley 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Marengo 

Ship 

478 

William  M.  Barnes. . . 

William  O.  Brownell... 

MarvErazier  

301 

John  G.  Nye 

Charles  Tuck°r 

Milwood 

216 

Sanford  S.  Milner 

Gid.  Allen  & Son 

Northern  Light 

385 

Gilbert  L.  Smith 

J.  Bourno,  jr 

Osmanli 

292 

James  M.  Williams. . . 

Charles  S.  Randall 

Ospray  

173 

M.  V.  B.  Millard 

Swift  & Allen 

Petrel 

257 

Frederick  H.  Smith. . . 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Petrel 

61 

Philip  n.  Reed 

Philip  11.  Reed  

Sarah  

128 

323 

Thomas  Foster 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Sea  Breeze 

It.  I).  Wicks  

J.  Bourne,  jr  

Sunbeam 

255 

Joseph  W.  Lavers. 

J.  & W.  It.  Wing 

Trident 

432 

Jacob  A.  Howland 

Swift  & Perry 

Wave 

150 

B.  A.  Briggs 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

Young  Phcenix 

Ship 

355 

Fuller 

William  Phillips  &.Son.. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

General  Scott 

315 

Taber 

Tripp  & Terry 

Marion , Mass. 

Cohannet 

83 

Lorin°r  Bralev  ... 

Andrew  J.  Hadley 

William  Wilson 

92 

IT at  h n way  _ 

do  .... ...I.... 

Westport,  Mass. 

Mattapoisett 

T^rlr 

110 

Orlando  ,T.  Tripp  . 

nenry  Smith 

Platina 

214 

A moR  A.  Chaao 

Andrew  Hicks 

Sea  Fox  

106 

William  W.  Eldridge 

do 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Clarice 

183 

Samuel  Osborn,  jr. 

Pronincetown,  Mass. 

A gate 

Soli  non  or 

81 

W.  A.  Atkins  

Arizona 

70 

Sfophon  Cook  

Ada  M.  Dyer 

87 

Alfred  Cook 

B.  F.  Sparks 

92 

Bell 

S.  Cook 
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sailing  from  American  ports — C ontinued. 


Whaling- 
• ground. 


Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 

do 

do 

North  Pacific 

Atlantic 

Cum.  Inlet . . . 
North  Pacific 
Pacific  Ocean 


Indian  Ocean  . 
Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 

North  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 
North  Pacific  . 
Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific . 


Pacific  Ocean 
Cum.  Inlet... 


Date — 


to 

a 

'3 

CO 

O 


North  Pacific . . 

Indian  Ocean  .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Atlantic 

. . . do 

North  Pacific  .. 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
North  Pacific .. 

Atlantic 

Indian  Ocean  .. 


Pacific  Ocean 


Atlantic 

do 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean  . 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

41 


Sept.  26 
Oct.  10 

July  19 


July  11 
Dec.  14 
Aug.  21 
July  9 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  17 


Aug.  23 
Sept.  27 
July  25 

Dec.  21 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  16 
Juno  20 
J uue  27 


Nov.  7 
Apr.  25 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  4 
July  27 

July  20 
Dec.  30 
May  24 
Aug.  3 
Dec.  4 
Sopt.  6 


May 

Oct. 


June  20 


June  13 
May  24 


June  21 
Nov.  6 

Apr.  18 


Oct. 


ci 

'E2 

Ph 

C3 

<*h 

O 


Oct.  31,1874 


Nov.  6,1874 
Apr.  17,1876 
Mav  2, 1874 
Sept.  26,  1873 
Apr.  15, 1876 


Aug.  4,1875 
July  14, 1875 


Apr.  1,  1875 
Oct.  3, 1874 
May  22, 1875 
Apr.  30,  1875 
Nov.  3,1872 


Aug.  25, 1876 


Result  of  voyage. 


a 

c_. 

<o 

c. 

m 


Bbls 

1,340 


2,  137 
50 
647 


340 


1,  410 

2,  700 


715 

402 

540 

1,450 

101 


770 


Out  1877. 


June  15, 1875 
July  13, 1874 

May  1, 1874 
Sept.  1, 1872 
May  12,  1873 
May  10.  1875 
Dec.  6,  1875 


July  21, 1873 
June  14, 1875 


Apr.  1, 1875 


Sept.  17, 1871 
Sept.  13, 1871 


Sept,  1,1872 
June  25, 1875 
June  6, 1874 


Sept.  4,1875 


o 

"It 


£b's. 

242 


o 


Lbs. 


4,  200  32,  386 
1,019' 

75 
3,  850 


1,600 
36,  085 


965 
1, 100 


4,  550 
1,752 
4, 17; 


1,  500 


72,  000 
7,  400' 
53,  506 


1,  20C 


535  1,  235 
156 


1,338 

It 

185 

60 

560 


Jan.  — Sept.  24, 1871 
Jan.  Aug.  30, 1871 
Feb.  20  Sept.  11, 1871 
Jan.  — I Sept.  29, 1671 


336 

340 


650 


150 

175 


69 

112 

311 

940 


400 


650 


400 


8,  300 


1,00( 


438  38 

1,605  865 

355  267 


1,040 


106 


42 

215 


100 

70 

210 

186 


Remarks. 


Sent  home  109  sperm,  1,600  pounds  bone. 

Condemned  at  Paita  March.  1873 ; sent  home 
278  sperm,  498  humpback. 

Run  down  by  steamship  Ytata  October  26, 
1873;  cut  down  and  abandoned  with  200 
sperm,  350  whale;  sent  home  170  sperm, 
350  whale. 

Sent  homo  415  sperm. 

Belongs  to  Dartmouth  parties. 

Sent  home  572  sperm,  141  whale,  540  bone. 

Sold  to  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1873. 

Sent  home  169  sperm ; damaged  by  ice  in 
the  Arctic,  August  19,  1872,  and  aban- 
doned; afterward  found,  taken  into  San 
Francisco,  and  sold  to  pay  salvage ; sailed 
one  voyage  from  San  Francisco  then  un- 
der Russian  flag. 


Sent  home  695  sperm ; sold  at  Albany,  New 
Holland,  March,  1873. 

Sent  home  37  sperm,  4,700  pounds  bone. 


Sent  home  95  sperm. 

Sent  home  230  sperm,  5,202  whale,  29,300 
pounds  bone;  sold  at  San  Francisco  1874; 
lost  in  the  Arctic  1876. 

Sold  to  Edgartown  1876. 

Sent  homo  20  sperm ; lost  on  Black  Lead 
Island,  November  13,  1871;  saved  140 
whalo;  built  in  1800. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  430  sperm  4,850 
whale,  57,489  pounds  bone. 

Captain  Millard  came  home  sick  1872;  sent 
home  655  sperm,  465  humpback. 

Sent  home  74  sperm. 

Sent  homo  696  sperm,  208  whale,  1,080  bone. 


Sent  home  397  sperm,  1,640  whale,  21,000 
pounds  bone;  lost  at  Panama  1873. 

Sent  homo  416  sperm,  7 whale. 

Sailed  under  Capt.  Silas  G.  Baker,  who 
came  home  1871. 

George  S.  Harris,  third  mate,  died  Febru- 
ary 12,  1873. 


Sent  home  115  sperm. 

Mr.  Crocker,  first  mate,  killed  by  a whale, 
December  12,  1873;  sold  to  New  Bedford 
1874. 

Bought  from  New  Bedford  1871 ; out  1875. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling -vessels 


Kame  of  vessel. 


1S71. 

Provincetown , Mass.— dontinued. 

D.  A.  Small 

Ellen  Rizpah 

Gracie  M.  Parker 

Montezuma 

Quickstep 

Rising  San 

Boston , Mass. 

Rosa  Baker 

Sarah  E.  Lewis 

. Beverly , Mass. 

Eschol 


New  London , Conn. 

Charles  Colgate 

Concordia 

Francis  Allyn 

Franklin 

Golden  West 

Isabella 

Peru 

Roman 


Sag  IJarbor,  N.  Y. 
Myra 


San  Francisco , Cal. 
Mannella 

4 

IS7A. 

New  Bedford , Mass. 
Abbie  Bradford 

Arnolda 

Atlantic 

California 

China 

Coral 

Draco 

Eliza  Adams 

E.  H.  Adams 

Falcon 

Illinois 


James  Allen 


Janns 
Java  . 


Java,  2d 

John  Dawson. .. 
John  Howland  . 

Joseph  Maxwell 


Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

Brisr  

11!) 

Lair 

Schooner 

67 

White 

S.  Cook 

. . do 

82 

Dyer 

do 

60 

Tifvni'.h 

do 

04 

‘nirrh  . 

E & E K Cook  &.  Co 

..do  .... 

69 

Marshall 

Bri<T 

108 

Gifford 

TTomfin  Smith 

Bark 

96 

- — — Cannon 

. do 

Brig 

143 

Williams. 

F.  W.  Choate 

Schooner 

250 

Korrie 

Lawrence  & Co 

Bark 

217 

Chipman 

Williams,  Haven  & Co.. 

SWdioonor 

107 

Glass 

do 

do 

no 

Holmes 

. . do  

144 

Tr  Ogors  _ . 

T^nwronno,  &.  C!o 

Brig.... 

192 

• Keeney 

Williams,  Haven  & Co.. 

259 

Gilderdalo  

. . do  . . 

Ship 

350 

Williams 

..do  

116 

Thihonrdc  

TT.  fr.  Sv  “Fronoh 

AJI  .... 

Brig  .... 

128 

Herendeen 

Wright  & Bowne 

Schooner 

115 

Robt.  P.  Gifford 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr... 

Bark 

340 

Geo.  F.  Botildry 

James  B.  Wood  & Co  . . . 

201 

James  F.  Brown 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Ship 

367 

Josiali  E.  Chase 

Chas.  R.  Tucker  & Co. . . 

Bark.... 

367 

David  P.  Gifford 

Wm.  Phillips  &,  Son 

361 

George  B.  Marvin 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co 

do 

258 

M L Snell 

Ship  .... 

408 

Caleb  O.  Hamblin 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co  ... 

Brig 

107 

Hiram  ,J.  Cleveland  ... 

William  Lewis 

Bark 

285 

Hezekiah  Allen 

Thos.  Knowles  & Co  . . . 

400 

1.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons 

349 

W.  IL  Kelley 

Gideon  Allen  & Son  . . . 

Ship  . 

276 

.T  R .Tenney 

Swift  & Perry 

Bark 

309 

Kdmnml  7\p,llo,y 

G.  & M.  Howiand 

290 

.Tames  H.  Fisher 

Chas.  nitch  & Son 

173 

Caleb  Rahroek  . . 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

377 

Fred’k  P.  Cole 

William  O.  Brownell 

263 

Stephen  Hickmott 

Taber,  Read  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  .. 

do 


Date — 


bi) 

a 

1 

O 


Jan.  4 
Feb.  — 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  17 


a 

> 


G 

G 


a 


o 


June  11,1873 
Sept.  8,1871 
Sept.  7, 1871 
Aug.  30, 1871 


Apr.  — Sept.  2, 1872 
Mar.  23  Nov.  23, 1871 


Result  of  voyage. 


‘o 

a 

u 


O. 


Bbls. 

188 

78 

75 

60 

95 

70 


Bbls. 

235 

61 

240 

25 

6 

10 


® 

a 

o 

& 

£ 

"a 

£ 


Lbs. 

570 


Remarks. 


Sent  homo  160  sperm,  425  whale. 


Towed  into  Vineyard  Haven ; dismantled 
in  a gale,  August  16. 

Sent  home  200  sperm. 


Atlantic 
....do  .. 


Nov.  28 


Apr.  13, 1874 
Sept.  11, 1872 


71 

109 


Sent  home  505  sperm. 


Atlantic 


May  20 


Aug.  14,  1872 


150 


Sent  home  149  sperm. 


Desolation  Isl’d  June  27 
Cum.  Inlet Apr.  25 


Apr.  11,1873 
Nov.  9,1871 


Atlantic  . . 

do 

do 

Cum.  Inlet 
Atlantic  . . 


July  22 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  7 
May  31 
Aug.  17 


June  6, 1872 
June  9,1872 
May  14, 1872 
Oct.  28,  1872 
June  14, 1872 


Desolation  Isl’d 


June  26 


June  9,1872 


19 


21 


987 


39, 
Clean 
40 
228 
187 

1,518 


Sent  home  850  elephant. 

Nothing  but  freight;  broken  up,  1873; 
bought  from  Sag  Harbor,  1870. 


Boat’s  crew  lost  by  boat  capsizing,  March 
2,  1872;  withdrawn  and  sold,  1874. 


Atlantic July  17 

Pacific  Ocean  . . Feb.  4 


Sent  home  430  sperm,  590  whale,  700  pounds 
bone;  condemned  at  Barbadoes,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1874;  Sag  Harbor’s  last  whaler. 

No  report;  lost  at  Scammon’s  Lagoon, 
Lower  California. 


Hudson’s  Bay. . 


May  28 


Sept,  7,1873 


878 


13, 131 


North  Pacific.. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
New  Zoaland  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

do 

North  Pacific.. 


. . . . do  ......... 


Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 


Jan.  2 
Juno  25 
Aug.  7 
June  5 

Dec.  4 

May  1 
J uiie  1 0 
June  18 
May  14 
Jab.  9 


Jan.  3 


May  28 
Oct.  3 


May  1, 1876 
June  8,1876 
Aug.  17,  1876 


620 
670 
2,  600 


1, 17.r  16,  200 

540  

200  1,500 


Out  1877 


May  1,1875 
J uly  26, 1876 
Aug.  10, 1874 
Aug.  5,  1875 


1,390 
2,  215 
326 
1,  205 


45' 

is: 


300 


1,100 


May  21, 1875 
Out  1877 


1,  650 


1, 150 


do 


Indian  Ocean  . . 
do 


Oct.  2 


Nov.  26 
June  4 


Sept.  14, 1875 
Out  1877 


1,000 


10 


Jan.  16 


Bought  from  Nantucket  1872;  H.  B.  Mar- 
tin, second  mate,  died  January,  1*73. 


Sent  home  428  sperm,  1,170  whale,  8,000 
bone ; condemned. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  630  sperm,  1,320 
whale. 

Mr.  Soverino,  second  mate,  died  March,  ’75. 

Sent  home  272  sperm. 

Added  1871 ; collided  with  the  Marengo 
and  sunk  in  the  Arctic  April  18, 1876 ; 
sent  homo  587  whale,  26,590  bone. 

First  mate  John  N.  Norton  and  boat’s  crew 
lost  1874,  taken  down  by  a whale ; aban- 
doned in  the  Arctic  1876  ; sent  home  150 
sperm,  5,100  whale,  79,500  bone;  had 
1,600  whale,  10,000  bone  on  board. 

Captain  Kelley  came  home  sick  1873 ; had 
taken  at  last  report330  sperm  3,200  whale, 
30,340  bone. 

Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876;  had  POO 
whale,  3,000  bone ; sent  home  520  sperm. 
2,050  whale,  20,000  bone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,150  sperm,  2,000 
whgle. 

Sent: home  1,203  whale,  24,000  bone;  con- 
demned and  sold  at  Honolulu  December 
2,  1874. 


North  Pacific.. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

<0 

fcJC 

a 

3 

o 

H 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1873. 

t 

Neio  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Laetitia . ......... 

Bark 

208 

Henry  T.  Craw 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Martha 

...  do 

235 

James  E.  Stanton 

Swift  & Allen 

Merlin 

. . .do 

24G 

Albert  A.  Thomas  . . 

William  Watkins. . 

"NT t.  W ollaaton 

325 

West  Mitchell 

Swift  &.  Allen  . 

Ohio 

...  do 

205 

Howland 

Loum  Snow  & Co  . 

Onward  

...  do 

339 

H.  S.  Hayes 

G.  &.  M.  Howland 

Orray  Taft 

. . .do 

134 

George  J.  Parker 

Andrew  H.  Potter 

Palmetto 

...  do 

215 

Sylvanus  D.  Robinson 

C.  R.  Tucker  <fc  Co 

Petrel 

Schooner 

61 

Lemuel  P.  Adams. 

Philip  II.  Reed 

President,  2d 

Bark.... 

123 

Geo.  W.  Seabury 

Edmund  Maxfield. 

Seine. 

. . . do 

234 

Edw’d  P.  Shiverick. .. 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d  .... 

Spartan 

. . do 

294 

Beniamin  Gifford 

David  B.  Kempt  on 

St.  George 

Ship 

392 

James  H.  Knowles 

G.  & M.  Howland 

Triton '....... 

Bark 

264 

John  Heppingstone . . . 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Union 

Schoonei 

66 

Owen  Fisher 

Hiram  Webb 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

• 

Ellen  Rodman 

Schooner 

73 

Jacob  Anderson 

Tucker  Damon,  jr 

Geo.  J.  J ones 

Brig 

128 

Jos.  D.  Silva .... 

Marion,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

84 

Win.  C.  Hathaway  . . . 

Andrew  J.  Hadley 

Cobannet 

. . do 

83 

Loring  Braley 

do 

Win.  Wilson 

...  do 

92 

Edward  Cluuy .... 

do 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Cape  Horn  Pigeon 

Bark 

George  O.  Baker 

William  Potter,  2d 

Westport,  Mass. 

A.  Hicks 

Bark 

303 

Timothy  Howland 

Andrew  Hicks 

Greyhound  

163 

John  M.  Allen 

noury  Smith 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Agate 

Schooner 

81 

A tltinfl 

W.  A.  Atkins 

Alcyone 

92 

F SYO 1 1 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  &Co 

Antarctic 

. . do 

101 

J.  E.  <&.  G.  Bowley 

Arizona  

. . . do  . . 

79 

Nickerson  _ 

Stephen  Cook 

Ada  M.  Dyer 

. do  . 

87 

Dyer 

Alfred  Cook 

B.  F.  Sparks 

. do  . . 

92 

Bell 

S.  Conk  .... 

C.  L.  Sparks 

. . do  . . 

90 

David  Conwell ...  

E.  H.  Hattield 

89 

Freeman 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

El  bridge  Gerry 

. . do 

71 

Fisher 

Ur  ion  Wharf  Co 

Ellen  Rizpali.” 

do 

67 

White 

S.  Cook 

Gracio  M.  Barker 

. do 

82 

A.  Cook 

John  Atwood 

. .do  .. 

E.  E.  Small 

M.  E.  Simmons 

105 

Taylor 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . 

Montezuma 

. . do  . . 

on 

Freeman  & Hilliard  ... 

N.  J.  Knights 

do 

70 

D Conwell 

Rising  Sun 

69 

Atkins  Nickerson 

New  London,  Conn. 

Acors  Barns 

Bark 

296 

Williams  & Barns 

Emma  Jane 

Schooner 

86 

Williams,  Haven  <fc  Co. . 

Florence  

56 

do  . .' 

Flying  Fish 

75 

Lawrence  & Co 

Francis  Allyn 

do 

107 

Williams,  Haven  &Co.. 

Franklin 

1 19 

do 

Golden  West 

144 

Rogers 

Lawrence  & Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


fcb 

a 


ao 


O 


Atlantic 


July  18 


Pacific  Ocean 


Oct.  5 


New  Zealand  . . J uly  2 
North  Pacific..  July  9 


Atlantic May  28 

Pacific  Ocean  . . J une  25 


Hudson’s  Bay.. 


July 


2 


Atlantic 

...  do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific.. 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  21 
May  3 
June  3 
May  22 
June  4 


do Jan.  8 

Atlantic May  13 


Hate — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Aug.  18, 1875 


Bbls. 

1,500 


Bbls. 


® 

H 

O 

& 

« 

n 

X3 


Lbs. 


Remarks. 


June  19, 1876 


Oct.  19,1875 


1,  COO 


60 


533 


Sept.  4, 1875 
July  22, 1873 
Sept.  20, 1874 
July  1,1875 
May  5, 1873 


June  6,1876 
Sept.  21, 1872 


1,  350  

Clean 

409  18 


1,  610 
705 


255 

87 


2,  70C 


43,  000 


Condemned  at  Bay  of  Islands  November 
20,  1874  ; sent  home  494  sperm,  365  whale. 

Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876  ; sent  home 
250  sperm,  2,235  whale,  29,000  bone. 

Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876 ; bad  1,400 
whale,  14,000  bone;  sent  home  645  sperm, 
856  whale,  47,200  bone. 

Lost  on  Marble  Island,  (Hudson’s  Bay,) 
September  14,  1872. 


Sent  home  540  sperm,  10  blackfish. 


Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876;  had  1,400 
whale.  1,800  bone;  seut  home  295  sperm, 
4,100  whale,  36,390  bone. 


Atlantic  . 
do  ... 


Oct.  9 
May  28 


Sept,  1,1873 


73 


Sent  home  278  sperm ; condemned  at  Bar- 
badoes  April  1873. 


Atlantic 
...  do  . . 
do  .. 


May  22 
Jan.  30 
Dec.  4 
May  27 


Sept,  22, 1873 
Aug.  31, 1872 
Sept.  — , 1873 
June  15, 1873 


24 

260 

158 

22 


11 

20 

2 


285 


Added  1872. 

Sold  to  Fairhaven  1874. 
Sent  home  200  sperm. 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Aug. 


8 


May  11, 1876 


1,070 


3, 200 


Atlantic July  23 

Indian  Ocean  ..  June  25 


Sept.  14, 1876 
Oct.  18,1875 


1,760 


1,  620 


500 


E.  N.  Briggs,  first  mate,  drowned  by  a foul 
line  1872. 


Atlantic 

do  .. 

do 


.do  . 


do 

do 


Jan.  31 
Feb.  22 
Apr.  23 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  7 
May  6 
Apr.  11 


Sept.  2,1872 

93 

Oct.  7, 1872 

101 

Sept,  14,  1872 

128 

Sept.  6,  1872 

Sept,  13, 1872 

57 

Sept.  25,  1872 

75 

Aug.  28, 1873 

107 

Oct.  5, 1872 

143 

do 

Atlantic 

do  

Hudson’s  Bay.. 


Mar.  16 
Feb.  22 
Jan.  25 
May  29 


Sept,  25, 1872 
July  16, 1872 
Aug.  7,1872 
Oct.  8, 1812 


Atlantic 

do  . . 

..  ..do  . . 
do  .. 


Feb.  22 
June  18 
Fob.  29 
Jan.  30 


Sept.  1,1873 
Sept,  18, 1873 
Sept,  14,  1872 
Sept.  21, 1872 


47 

112 

105 


163 

85 

59 

58 


221 

23ft 

28 

221 

190 

254 

169 


1,468 


72 

214 

323 

180 


3, 128 


156 

3 

115 

80 


Returned  1872. 


Withdrawn  1872. 

Sent  home  175  sperm. 

Replaced  1872;  sailed  again  in  1872,  ar- 
rived September  16, 1873  ; 137  sperm. 
Returned  1872. 


Formerly  a freighter;  added  1872;  with- 
drawn 1872. 

Sent  home  150  sperm,  250  whale. 

Sent  home  105  whale ; withdrawn  1874. 
Returned  1872. 


North  Pacific.. 
Hurd’s  Island.. 

Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Jan.  18 
J une  27 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  15 


, 1874 

Out,  1877  . ... 
1875  or  1876 
Apr.  15, 1874 
May  10, 1873 
May  13, 1873 
Apr.  6,1873 


235 


1, 130 


22,  740 


27 


53 

32 

60 


Clean 


Sold  at  San  Francisco  to  New  Bedford,  1875. 
Had  at  last  report  800  whale. 

Added  1872 ; no  report. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1873. 

New  London,  Conn.—  Continued. 

Kile  

Ship  . . . 

29: 

"Williams 

Williams  TTaven  &■.  Co 

do 

351 

Turner 

do 

New  York,  N.  T. 

Schooner 

89 

Potts 

Lfiwia  #T.  Phillips 

1S7.{. 

New  Bedford , Mass. 

A n nawfln  

Bark 

Geo.  W.  Bassett 

Com.  Morris 

..do  .... 

338 

George  F.  Winslow  . . 

Swift  & Perry 

T)(*s(lomona 

. . do 

236 

Sam’i  F.  Uavis 

G.  & M.  Howiaud  

Edward  Everett 

. . do  . . 

181 

Joseph  D.  Silva 

Gideon  Allen  & Son  . 

Lagoda 

... do  

371 

Edward  D.  Lewis 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

Marcella 

166 

John  R.  Sturgiss 

Chas.  It.  Tucker  & Co. . 

Mercury 

. . do  .... 

311 

Chas.  H.  Gifford 

William  Phillips  &,  Son 

Milton 

Ship 

373 

William  C.  Fuller 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co 

Morning  Star 

Bark. . 

238 

James  E.  Potter 

Joshua  C.  Hitch 

Pacific 

. . . do 

341 

Gilbert  B.  Borden 

Swift  & Perry 

Pioneer 

. . . do 

22c 

Alex.  A.  Tripp 

G.  Allen  & Son 

Sarah 

. . do  . . 

128 

Thomas  Foster 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d  .... 

Stafford f 

. .do 

156 

Edward  A.  King 

J os.  & W m.  It.  Wing  . . . 

Tamerlane 

372 

Geo.  W.  J.  Moulton  . . . 

Thos.  Knowles  & Co 

Union  

Schooner 

66 

Philip  II.  lleed 

Philip  H.  Reed 

Dartmouth , Mass. 

Matilda  Sears 

Hark 

231 

Charles  Childs 

William  Potter,  2d 

Westport,  Mass. 

Mattapoisett 

Tki  rk 

110 

Orlando  J.  Tripp 

Henry  Smith 

Mermaid 

275 

Edward  E.  Hicks 

Andrew  Hicks  

Sea  Queen 

195 

David  E.  Allen 

do 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A ga  te 

81 

Atkins  

W.  A.  Atkins 

Alcyone 

do 

92 

Ewell 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . . 

Antarctic 

do 

101 

Cornell  

Arizona 

do 

79 

White 

Stephen  Cook 

11.  F.  Sparks  

92 

Bell  

do 

E.  11.  Hatfield 

89 

Kick  corn  ell 

E.  &.  E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . .. 

Elbridge  Gerry. 

71 

Tallinn  AVhnrf  Co 

Ellen  itizpah 

67 

A thins 

S ( !ook 

Gracie  M.  Parker 

do 

82 

T)vpr 

Alfred  Cook 

X.  J.  Knights 

do 

70 

Dflvid  Oonwoll 

Quickstep 

94 

E K’.  F,.  K.  ( look  <Sr,  Co. . . 

Rising  Sun 

69 

Taylor 

Thomas  S.  Taylor 

Sassacus  

Wm.  A.  Grozier 

117 

‘Rnltart.fl 

William  A.  Atkins 

Boston,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Moore 

Tariff 

107 

Robert  Soper  Sr.  Son .... 

Heman  Smith 

123 

Roman  Smith 

Sarah  E.  Lewis 

Kohoonor 

96 

do 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Eschol 

Hr  iff  . 

143 

Pt  \V  Choatfl 

New  London,  Conn. 

Charles  Colgate 

Schooner 

250 

r^wronco  &.  Co  

Flying  Fislf 

75 

do 

Francis  Allyn 

107 

Glass  

Williams,  Haven  & Co. . 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 
$ 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

© 

a 

o 

A 

© 

’’S 

A 

* 

• 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

m 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Sept.  3 

May  5,  1873 

7C 

303 



Desolation  laid 

July  16 

Mar.  31, 1873 

1,  225 

Atlantic 

July  25 

May  8,1873 

( / lean 

Atlantic 

July  29 

Sept.  24, 1876 

2,  930 

...  do  

J une  3 

Apr.  29'  1876 

1,  600 

875 

do 

July  21 

Au".  12, 1875 

890 

23 

Pacific  Ocean 

July  21 

Out,  1877  

Indian  Ocean  . 

Nov.  11 

May  2, 1876 

1,  050 

....  do 

May  13 

Nov.  6, 1876 

1,  260 

500 

1,200 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  24,1876 

2,  360 

200 

1,  363 

do 

Nov.  13 

Out,  1877  

Atlantic 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  5,  1876 

1 670 

do 

July  8 

Sept.  20’  1874 

' 851 

...  do  

Aug.  5 

May  2, 1876 

1,  035 

780 

Indian  Ocean  ... 

June  30 

May  24,  1876 

880 

230 

Atlantic 

Aug.  6 

Out,  1877 

do 

Apr.  10 

Sept.  26,  1873 

170 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

•July  22 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Juno  10 

Sept.  21, 1874 

337 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Aug.  28 

Apr.  16',  1876 

1,  825 

do 

J une  20 

Aug.  20, 1875 

b 210 

80 

Atlantic 

Feb.  5 

Sept.  15, 1873 

37 

86 

do 

Feb.  20 

Sopt.  24,  1873 

171 

158 

do 

Feb.  20 

Sept.  16, 1873 

117 

45 

do 

Feb.  20 

Sopt.  9,  1873 

125 

258 

do 

Fob.  20 

Sept.  26,  1873 

357 

...  do  

Dec.  30 

Sopt.  23,'  1874 

242 

...  do  

Fob.  20 

Sept,  10,  1873 

121 

191 

do 

Feb.  20 

Aug.  12,  1873 

105 

207 

do 

Fob.  20 

Sept.  2, 1873 

138 

202 

do 

Feb.  20 

Sept.  14,1873 

32 

210 

— do 

May  5 

Aug.  20,  1874 

175 

22 

do 

Feb.  20 

Aug.  30, 1873 

123 

245 

1,436 

do 

May  12 

Aug.  17, 1874 

487 

Atlantic 

May  — 

Aug.  6, 1875 

625 

do 

May  29 

Sept.  24'  1874 

187 

11 

....do 

May  14 

Sept.  17, 1874 

222 

5 



Atlantic 

May  20 

Hurd’s  Island.. 

June  18 

Apr.  27,  1875 

900 

400 

South  Shetland. 

July  23 

Apr.  15,1874 

oii 

.,  ..do 

July  25 

Juno  14, 1875 

• - . • . 

CleaL 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  Provincetown  1872 ; fitted 
from  New  Loudon. 


Lost  near  Bermudas  July  8, 1873  ; five  men 
lost. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  1,130  sperm,  290 
whale,  1,450  bone. 


Captain  Potter  died  June  30,  1875 ; had 
taken  at  last  report  1,135  sperm. 

Sent  home. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  1,200  sperm ; 300 
whale. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  800  sperm,  070 
whale. 

Sent  home  102  sperm. 


Sailed  again  in  1873  or  1874,  arrived  Sep- 
tember 7,  1875,  with  250  sperm. 
Withdrawn  1874. 


Sent  home  63  sperm. 

Sassacus  lost  at  Cape  Negro,  (Nova  Scotia,) 
August  24,  1873. 

Replaced  1873 ; sent  home  180  sperm. 


Sent  home  200  sperm.. 
Sent  home  151  sperm. 


Condemned  at  Barbadoes  1874;  Beverly’s 
-.last  whaler.  J 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1 873. 

• 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

"Franklin  

Schooner 

119 

Chester 

(xoldon  Wfist 

do 

111 

Williams 

Isabella  

Brig  

192 

YV  ill  in  ms  Uavon  $,•  Co 

Roman _ 

Ship  . 

350 

Swain 

. . do 

Roswell  Kin" 

Schooner 

131 

Fuller 

New  Turk,  N.  Y. 

L.  P.  Simmons 

Schooner 

89 

Potts 

Cowis  J Phillips 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Florence  . . 

Rark 

245 

Williams 

Willin-ms  TT^.vpn  Co 

1871. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Tucker 

Bark 

129 

Amos  C.  Baker 

Jos.  & Wm.  R.  Wing  . . . 

Abbie  Bradford 

Schooner 

115 

Elnathau  B.  Fisher  . .. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  ... 

Avola 

Bark 

230 

Zenas  E.  Bourne. 

John  P.  Knowles  2d 

Canton 

239 

Peleg  L.  Sherman 

Charles  R.  Tucker  A-  Co 

Cicero 

226 

Edward  Penniman. . . 

J.  1'.  Knowles,  2d 

Cornelius  Rowland 

Ship 

333 

B.  Franklin  noman  . . . 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Eliza 

296 

John  H Dimond 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

E.  H.  Adams  

Brig 

107 

William  C.  Brownell.. 

William  Lewis 

George  & Susan 

I»n.rk 

313 

Andrew  R.  Heyer 

Goo.  &.  Malt.  Howland  . 

Hadley 

163 

niram  J.  Cleveland  . . . 

William  Lewis 

Janet  

151 

Antone  Thomas  

James  Arnold... 

Ship 

316 

Thomas  II.  Wilson  ... 

Taber,  Gordon  & Co  ... 

Louisa 

303 

Martin  V.  B.  Millard 

Swift  & Allen 

Lydia 

329 

John  P.  Praro 

Baylies  <fc  Cannon 

Mars 

256 

Allen 

Gilford  <fc  Cummings  .. 

Mary  & Susan 

327 

James  T.  Unruly 

Thos.  Knowles  &.  Co 

Mattapoisett 

do 

ltd 

Jonathan  Chase 

Abbot  P.  Smith 

Napoleon 

322 

Jared  Jernegau  . 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Nautilus 

277 

Theodore  A.  Lake 

Gideon  Allen  & Son  . . . 

Niger 

41*2 

Tabor  (Jordon  Sr.il o._ 

Ocean  

T U Rnrtlott  Sr.  Sons  .. 

< (spray 

173 

Rfiiilion  \V\  ( ' rn  po 

Swift  & Allen 

Petrel 

Charles  S.  Downs 

T.  K no  wins  & Co 

Petrel 

61 

AT?  chord  A Raker 

Philip  U.  Rood.. 

President 

Bark 

257 

J Ronrno  ]r 

Sea  Ranger 

273 

John  W.  Cornell 

I 11  Bartlett  & Sons  . . . 

Stamboul 

260 

.Joslmn  ('.  Hitch 

Union 

66 

Philin  TT  Reed 

Vigilant 

Bark 

215 

William  D.  Gifford 

William  Watkins 

\\  ave 

150 

Fair  haven,  Mass. 

Ellen  Rodman 

Schooner 

73 

Tucker  Damon,  jr 

Marion,  Mass. 

Adm’l  Blake 

Schooner 

p 4 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

Andrew  »T.  Had  Joy 

William  Wilson 

do 

92 

do 

i 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Date — 

bC 

*c3 

£3 

> 

u 

OQ 

a 

<4-i 

O 

O 

Result  of  voyage. 


Remarks. 


t 


South  Shetland. 

do 

CmnbeiTd  Inlet 
Hurd’s  Island.. 
do 


July  22 
July  24 
June  20 
May  17 
Aug.  r> 


May  13, 1874 
Apr.  20, 1874 
Sept.  2,1873 
Apr.  17,  1874 
Apr.  29, 1875 


Bbls. 

”31 

"'30 


Bbls. 
2(57 
112 
Olean 
1,  441 
750 


Lbs. 


2,314 
1,  800 


v 


South  Shetland. 


Aug. 


2 


May 


7, 1875 


Clean  . 


Belonged  to  Hew  London. 


Pacific  Ocean  .. 


Dec.  24 


Nov.  12, 1874 


80 


200 


Added  1872. 


Atlantic Nov.  20 

Hudson’s  Bay. . May  12 


Oct.  25,  1876 
Sept.  14, 1875 


800 

60 


651 


12,  000 


Indian  Ocean  . . July  16 
do  Dec.  8 


Out,  1877  ... 
Out,  1877  . . . 


Atlantic May 

North  Pacific ..  Aug. 


Dec.  6, 1875 


250 


300 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlantic 

do 


May  28 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  17 


..  .do 


Oct.  29 


Pacific  Ocean  ..  June  3 
Atlantic Aug.  11 


Pacific  Ocean  . . J une  18 
do July  1 


do 

Atlantic 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
do 


■\ug.  11 
Oct  14 
July  13 
Aug.  25 
Oct.  17 


Out,  1877  .... 
Aug.  15, 1876 
Out,  1877  .... 


330 


10 


Out,  1877 


Nov.  27, 1874 


172 


Out,  1877 
Out,  1877 


Out,  1877 
Out,  1877 


Out,  1877  .. . 
July  3,  1876 
Out,  1877  ... 

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  .... 


Atlantic 

do  . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 


July  21 
Nov.  10 
July  7 


Out,  1877  . . . 
Oct.  26,  1876 
Out,  1877  .... 


880  


Atlantic 

Hudson’s  Bay.. 

Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


May  9 
June  9 
J uly  1 
May  27 


Sept.  7,1875 
Sept.  16, 1875 
Sept.  27,  1875 
Out,  1877  .... 


125 


1,650 


500  8,000 


Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean . . 
Atlantic 


May  19 
Nov.  3 
May  19 


May  9, 1875 
Out,  1877  . . . 
Oct.  5, 1876 


First  mate  and  boat’s  crew  lost  in  the  ice 
September  5, 1874. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  800  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  900  sperm,  10 
whale. 


Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876 ; bad  1,400 
whale,  8,000  bone ; sent  homo  600  sperm, 
1,220  whale,  10,000  bone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  150  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,250  sperm,  1,250 
whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  740  sperm,  15 
whale. 

Bought  from  Westport  1874. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,400  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  640  sperm,  900 
whale,  545  bone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,150  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,275  sperm,  75 
whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,750  sperm. 

Bought  from  Westport  1874. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  940  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,720  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,400  sperm,  500 
whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,350  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,000  sperm,  200 
whale,  1,629  bone. 


T.  F.  Morse,  third  mate,  killed  by  a whale 
June,  1874 ; had  at  lastreport  1,100  sperm. 

Had  at  last  report  660  sperm,  475  whale. 


Atlantic 


( Apr.  21  Sept.  3, 1874 
t Sept.  21  Sept.  17, 1875 


85 

170 


136 


Atlantic 


May  22 
Oct.  27 
June  11 
Dec.  2 


Oct.  6,1874 
Apr.  17.  1875 
Oct.  9,  1874 
Sept.  16, 1875 


78 

85  5 

188 

185  35 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Kame  of  vessel. 

9 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

1874. 

Edg'arto wn,  Mass. 

Perry 

Bark 

150 

George  W.  Bassett . . . 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

A cm  t ft  . . _ _ - 

Schooner 

81 

9? 

A n tamt  ic, . _ 

101 

Bell 

do 

79 

White 

B.  E.  Sparks 

9:2 

Ewell 

Charles  Thompson 

152 

T iPn.nl  1 

C.  L.  Sparks 

90 

Tell  pn  1\  izpnli ... 

do 

Q- 

Grade  M Parker 

82 

M.  E.  Simmons 

io: 

I*  i nli 

K.  >J.  Knights 

70 

Eisin"  Sun 

GU 

Boston,  Mass. 

E.  B.  Phillips 

Bark 

144 

Joseph  F.  Francis 

Eosa  Baker 

Brig  .... 

108 

Joseph  Thompson  ... 

Wm.  Martin 

Schooner 

92 

AT  art!  n 

New  London , Conn. 

Franklin 

119 

Golden  West 

144 

Kile 

203 

Roman 

do 

350 

New  York,  AT.  Y. 

Oak 

152 

Gifford 

187.3. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abm.  Barker 

Bark 

381 

Otis  F.  Thacher. 

Abbott  Lawrence 

Brig  .... 

100 

Elisha  H.  Bussell 

Acors  Barns 

Tkirk 

290 

TTinkmnt.t. _ 

Adeline  Gibbs 

397 

M.  L.  Snell 

Benj.  Cummings 

305 

Roswell  Brown 

Callao 

299 

TTonry  T\  Craw 

Catalpa 

202 

George  S.  Anthony. . . 

Charles  W.  Morgan 

314 

Diaco  

. .do 

258 

Henry  M.  Peaks 

Edward  Everett 

. do 

187 

Rufus  W.  Gifford 

Emma  C.  Jones  

Ship  

307 

Svlv.  P».  Potter 

Falcon 

Bark 

285 

Alonzo  O.  Herendeen 

Gazelle 

273 

General  Scott 

315 

Chprlnft  IT  ]Rnld>inftp- 

George  & Mary 

105 

George  H.  Cannon  . . . 

Golden  City 

89 

nenry  Clay 

Greyhound 

Bark 

103 

Timothy  C.  Allen  .... 

Hercules 

311 

Jirch  Sherman 

Managing  pwncr  or 
agent. 


Samuel  Osborn,  jr 


W.  A.  Atkins 

K.  & E.  K.  Cooke  &.  Co  . . 

W.  A.  Atkins 

Stephen  Cook 

do  

S.  S.  Swift 


David  Con  well 

S.  Cook 

Alfred  Cook 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

D.  Conwell 

Thomas  S.  Taylor 


John  Medina. 
Homan  Smith 

do 


Williams,  Haven  & Co. . 

Lawrence  & Co  . 

Williams,  Haven  & Co  .. 
do 


Henry  Shuber 


Jos.  & Wra.E.  Wing 

William  Lewis 

I.  H.  Bartlett  & Sons. . . 


Jonathan  Bourne,  jr  ... 

Tabor,  Gordon  &.  Co 

do 

John  T.  Richardson 


J.  & W.  E.  Wing 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Gideon  Allen  & Son 

William  Watkins 

Tbos.  Knowles  & Co  . . - 
Swift  & Allen 

J.  T.  Eicbardson 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Henry  Clay 

Abbott  P.  Smith 

Swift  & Terry 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

BMs. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

A nf.  12 

Out,  1877  

Atlantic 

Feb.  12 

Sept.  24, 1874 

134 

150 

do  

Jan.  24 

Sept.  10, 1874 

275 

do 

Mar.  30 

Oct.  1874 

315 

do 

Feb.  23 

Sept.  10|  1874 

100 

101 

do 

Juno  22 

Aug.  1875 

285 

140 

do 

May  28 

Oct.  14, 1874 

34 

8 

do 

Apr.  14 

Sept.  1 5, 1875 

230 

100 

....  do 

Feb.  28 

Aug.  20  1874 

114 

197 

do 

Mar.  2 

Sept.  13,  1874 

148 

222 

do 

Mar.  2 

Sept.  0, 1874 

19 

266 

do 

Feb.  12 

Sept.  9, 1874 

92 

83 

....  do 

Feb.  — 

Sept.  19, 1874 

140 

450 

210 

Atlantic 

July  28 

July  30, 1876 

do 

May  22 

May  2, 1875 

270 

15 

....do | 

June  5 

Oct.  4,1874 

56 

Nov.  13 

Sept.  21, 1875 

320 

15 

Atlantic 

July  15 

Apr.  29, 1875 

160 

do 

July  18 

May  4, 1875 

50 

Cum.  Inlet 

June  15 

Dec.  9,1874 

800 

8,  000 

Desolation  laid 

June  22 

May  13, 1876 

50 

1,300 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Dec.  22 

Out,  1877  ... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  26 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Apr.  20 

Out,  1877  

North  Pacific  . . 

Mar.  27 

Atlantic 

Aug.  9 

Out,  1877  . . . 

Pacific  Ocean.. 

Nov.  17 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  30 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Apr.  29 

Aug.  24,  1876 

250 

do 

Apr.  23 

Out,  1877  ... 

do 

July  1 

Out,  1877  

Oct.  5 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

June  1 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

Oct.  26 

Out,  1877  

....do  

June  29 

Out,  1877  

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  7 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

May  4 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

Dec.  9 

Sept.  29,  1876 

440 

40 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  30 

Out,  1877  

....do  

Oct.  19 

Out,  1877  .... 

Remarks. 


Bought  from  New  London  1874  ; had  taken 
at  last  report  650  sperm. 


Added  1874;  sent  home  145  sperm,  20 
whale;  sailed  again  1874 or  1875 ; returned 
September  21,  1875,  with  315  sperm,  10 
whale. 


Added  1874  from  New  London. 
£ Added  1874. 


Sold  to  New  Bedford  1875. 

Sold  to  New  Bedford  1876. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  300  sperm,  1,500 
whale. 


Had  at  last  report  230  sperm,  80  whale. 

Bought  from  Fairhaven  1874;  had  at  last 
report  320  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  London  1875 ; abandoned 
in  the  Arctic  1876 ; sent  home  130  sperm, 
1,650  whale,  13,450  hone;  had  on  boaid900 
bone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  360  sperm,  600 
whale. 

Lost  on  the  island  of  Fogo  December  20. 
1875. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  300  sperm. 

Returned  to  whaling ; fitted  ostensibly 
for  whaling,  but  was  owred  by  parties 
who  dispatched  her  to  Australia,  where 
she  rescued  the  Fenian  prisoners 

Had  taken  at  last  report  375  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  180  sperm,  700 
whale. 

Lost  in  a gale  5 days  out. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  980  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  450  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  470  sperm,  90 
whale,  729  bone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  600  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  250  sperm  ; bought 
from  New  London  1874. 

Bought  from  Boston. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  400  sperm,  1 000 
bono. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  400  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

IS75. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Hope  On 

Bark 

191 

Michael  A.  Baker 

J.  T.  Richardson  . 

Hunter 

. . do 

355 

Charles  L.  Holt 

J.  Bourne,  jr  

Janet 

. . .do 

151 

Peter  Gartland  

William  Lewis 

Janus 

. . .do 

276 

Warren  Gifford 

Swift  & Perry 

Jjreh  Perry 

Ship 

31(i 

Amos  A.  Chaco 

do  

John  Carver 

Bark 

319 

Aaron  Dean 

T.  Knowles  & Co 

John  Dawson 

. .do 

173 

Caleb  Babcock 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

John  P.  West 

. . . do  .... 

353 

Calvin  Manchester  .. 

Simeon  N.  West 

Josephine  

..do  .... 

363 

Charles  Ilamill  . 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Kathleen 

...  do 

206 

S.  R.  Howland 

J.  & W.  R.  W iug 

laetitia. 

. .do 

20* 

George  F.  Church 

Lancer  

...do  .... 

295 

James  Dowden 

William  Lewis. 

Linda  Stewart 

. . . do 

336 

lien  jam  in  I.  Wilson. 

do 

Hulas 

. . do  .... 

313 

Josh.  G.  La  ham 

Joshua  C.  Hitch 

Norman 

. . do 

316 

Thomas  G.  Ca  mpbell 

Loum  Snow,  jr 

Ohio  2d 

...  do 

363 

Fred.  H.  Smith 

Swift  &.  Perry  

Osmanli 

...do 

292 

Abraham  Osborn 

Gifford  &.  Cummins 

Palmetto 

...  do 

215 

Edmund  H.  Bollos  ..  .. 

Chas.  R.  Tucker  & Co  . . . 

Peru 

...do  .... 

259 

Jasper  M.  Ears 

John  McCullough 

Pioneer 

. . do  .... 

228 

Alexander  R.  Tripp  . . . 

G.  Allen  & Son 

Petrel 

Schooner 

61 

Philip  I T.  Reed  

Philip  II.  Reed 

Platina 

Bark. . . . 

214 

Walter  F.  Howland... 

C.  11  Tucker  & Co 

President 

...do  .... 

257 

Alfred  C.  Davis 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr 

President  2d 

. . do  . . 

123 

William  J.  Robinson  .. 

C.  R.  Tucker  & Co 

Rainbow 

...do  .. 

351 

Bernard  Cngan 

I.  II.  Bartlett  & Sons 

Rousseau 

. . do  . . 

305 

Eber  C.  Almy 

G.  &.  M.  nowlaud 

Sappho 

. do 

263 

James  H.  Ediek  . 

William  Lewis 

Sarah  B.  Hale 

. . do  . . 

183 

Holder  Sloe.um  

G.  Allen  & Sou 

Sea  Breeze  

do 

323 

Wjllinm  M.  T»n  rn  cr 

J.  Bourne,  jr 

Sea  Fox 

166 

Otis  F.  Hamblin 

J.  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Seine 

do 

234 

Wliito 

do 

Spartan 

. do 

294 

Orlando  A.  Tripp 

Charles  n.  Gifford 

Three  Brothers 

357 

Beamier  J.  Owen 

I.  II.  Bartlett  & Sons  .... 

Union  

06 

Philip  H.  Reed 

Young  Pluenix 

Ship 

355 

Win.  Phillips  <fc  Soil 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Cohannet 

Schooner 

83 

Marion,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Schoonei 

84 

W f!  TTnflmwav  _ 

Andrew  J.  Hadley 

Westport,  Mass. 

Sea  Queen 

Bark . . 

195 

TTozolHflh  A lion  . 

Andrew  Hicks 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Clarice 

Bark . . 

183 

TVfaro.hnnt.  _ 

Samuel  Osborn,  jr 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

Agate 

Schooner 

81 

Atkins 

W.  A.  Atkins 

053 
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sailing  from  American  •ports — Continued. 


Date — 


Result  of  voyage. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Atlantic 

Nov.  24 

Out,  1877  . . . . 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  20 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Nov.  4, 1876 

750 

do 

July  20 

Jan.  1,  1877 

580 

3, 200 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  27 

Out,  1877  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

June  1 

Out,  1877  . . . . 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Nov.  25 

Out,  1877  .... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

May  4 

Out,  1877  .... 

North  Pacific . . 

Aug.  24 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

July  19 

Out,  1877  .... 

....do 

Oct'.  1 1 

Out,  1877  

Atlantic 

June  15 

Out,  1877  

do 

J uly  7 

Out,  1877  

do  

Oct“  26 

Out,  1877  

North  Pacific  . . 

Oct.  9 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

July  6 

Out,  1877  .... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

July  20 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Nov.  24 

Out,  1877  

do 

Apr.  15 

Out,  1877  

do 

Apr.  10 

Out,  1877  

do 

Sept.  16,  1876 

120 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

Oct.  28 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Nov.  17 

Juno  14,  1876 

60 

do 

Apr.  29 

Out,  1877  

North  Pacific . . 

Jan.  21 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

July  14 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

Dec.  1 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

Apr.  27 

Out,  1877  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Oct.  2 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

June  1 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Julv  30 

Oct.  22,  1876 

575 

25 

do 

May  12 

North  Pacific  .. 

Oct.  12 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

June  8 

Sept.  12,  1876 

67 

7 

Indian  Ocean  .. 

July  8 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

May  1 

Nov.  16, 1875 

14 

Atlantic 

May  26 

Oct.  4, 1875 

195 

10 

Atlantic 

Oct.  25 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Nov.  3 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

Mar.  25 

Aug.  2,1876 

310 

100 

Remarks. 


Formerly  a schooner  ; added  from  Boston 
and  rerigged;  had  taken  at  last  report  160 
sperm,  375  whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  630  sperm,  95 
whale. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  625  sperm. 

Captain  Dean  died  of  heart  disease  July 
28,  1876;  had  taken  at  last  report  250 
sperm,  80  whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  260  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  1,050  sperm. 

Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876  ; had  1,400 
whale,  10  000  hone;  sent  home  190  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  440  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  450  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  645  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  966  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  190  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  160  sperm,  500 
whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  970  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  170  sperm,  220 
whale,  1,800  hone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  750  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  610  sperm  ; bought 
from  Hew  London  1874. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  700  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  250  sperm. 

Returned  leaking. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  700  sperm. 

Captain  Cogan  came  home  1875;  had  taken 
at  last  report  185  sperm,  1,550  whale, 
32,300  hone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  170  sperm,  250 
whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  560  sperm. 

Bought  from  Portland,  Me.,  1874;  had  taken 
at  last  report  400  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  175  sperm,  375 
whale 

Bought  from  Westport  1874;  had  taken  at 
last  report  750  sperm,  80  whale. 

Condemned  at  St.  Michaels  November  6, 
1876;  sent  home  380  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  30  sperm,  1,700 
whale,  14,920  hone. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  75  sperm,  425 
whale. 

Bought  from  Marion  1874. 


Sailed  again  in  1875;  arrived  March  31 
1876,  with  80  sperm,  20  whale. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  130  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  530  sperm. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel, 


1875. 


Class.- 


® 

fcJC 

e: 

a 


Captain. 


Managing  owner  or 
agent. 


o 

H 


Provincetoivn,  Mass. — Continued. 


Alcyone 

Antarctic 

Arizona 

D.  A.  Small 

Edward  Lee  

E.  H.  Hattield 

Ellen  Rizpah 

Gage  H.  Phillips 

Lottie  E.  Cook 

M.  E.  Simmons 

Quickstep 

Rising  Sun 

Win.  A.  G rosier 

Boston,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Moore 

Louisa  A 

Ko3a  Raker 

Sarah  E.  Lewis 

Neiv  London,  Conn. 

Charles  Colgate 

Flying  Fish 

Francis  Allyn 

Golden  West 

Isabella 

L.  P.  Simmons 

Nile 

Roswell  Ring 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Florence  


JS7«. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Abbie  Bradford 

A.  Houghton 

Alaska 

A.  R.  Tucker 

Arnolda 

Amelia 

Atlantic. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold 

Rounding  Billow 

California 

Cicero 

Cleone 


Desdemona 

E.  B.  Phillips 

Eliza  Adams 

E.  H.  Adams 

Europa 

Franklin 

Helen  Mar 

John  & Winthrop 

Laconia 

Marcella 

Mattapoisett 

Mercury 

Merlin  ! 

Minnesota 


Schoonei 

92 

. do 

101 

. . do 

92 

Brig  . . . . 

119 

Schoonei 

no 

. . do 

89 

. . .do  . .. . 

07 

...  do 

101 

.. .do  

82 

...  do 

105 

. _ . do 

91 

... do  

09 

. . .do  . . . . 

117 

firig  .... 

107 

Schoonei 

122 

Brig  . . . . 

108 

Schooner 

90 

Schooner 

250 

75 

107 

144 

Brig  .... 

192 

8() 

Ship  ... 

293 

Schooner 

134 

Bark 

245 

Schooner 

115 

Bark.... 

219 

347 

145 

340 

Schooner 

95 

Bark... 

291 

. . do 

305 

26*2 

Ship 

307 

Bark 

220 

34G 

236 

144 

Ship  . . . 

408 

Brig... 

107 

Bark 

323 

.Schooner 

7" 

Bai  k 

324 

.. . do 

338 

1 

1 10 

31 1 

240 

Ship 

243 

Fisher 

Bell 

White 

William  Cuiren 

Asaph  Atkins 

Kickcornell. . . 

Dunham 

Cook 

Israel  A.  Dyer 

Rich 

Higgins 

Taylor 

Roberts 


E.  & E.  K.  Cook  &.  Co  . . . 

W.  A.  Atkins 

Stephen  Cook 

William  Curran 

Asaph  Atkins 

E.  & E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

S.  Cook 

do 

William  A.  Atkins 

E.  Sc  E.  K.  Cook  & Co  . . . 

do 

Thomas  S.  Taylor 

W.  A.  Atkins 


Robert  Soper 

George  E.  Senter 

Joseph  Thompson 

Cook  


Frederick  Davis 

Heniau  Smith. .. 

do 

do 


— Sisson 

— Neal 

— Glass 

— Williams 

— Palmer 

— Buddiugton... 

— Spicer 

— Fuller 


E.  B.  Fisher 

James  G.  Sinclair.... 

Charles  M.  Fisher 

Amos  C.  Baker 

Isaac  C.  Howland 

Bra  ley 

Benjamin  F.  Wing 

Sylv.  D.  Robinson 

liarvey  E.  Luce 

George  F.  Briglitman . . 

Thomas  Foster. 

James  E.  Stanton 


Francis  W.  Vincent  .. 

Joseph  F.  Francis 

John  W.  Cornell 

Leonard  E.  West 

Edward  Penniman 

David  B.  Sprague  ... 
George  E.  Banldry. . . 
Edward  P.  Shiverick.. 

Rufus  W.  Gilford 

Frederick  P.  Tripp  . .. 
Welcome  J.  Lawton  .. 

J.  Franklin  Brooks 

John  R.  Sturgis 

David  E.  Allen 


Lawrence  & Co 

do 

Haveu,  Williams  & Co  . . 

Lawrence  & Co 

Haven,  Williams  Sc  Co  .. 

do 

do 

do 


Thomas  W.  Williams  . .. 


Jonathan  Bourne 

John  T.  Richardson 

Jonathan  Bourne 

J.  & W.  R.  Wing 

Loum  Snow,  jr 

William  N.  Church 

Jos.  Sc  Win.  R.  Wing 

Charles  R.  Tucker  & Co 
Gilford  Sc  Cummings 

Chas.  R.  Tucker  Sc  Co. .. 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d 

Swift  & Allen 


Geo.  <fe  Mat.  Howland  . . . 

John  McCullough 

Taber,  Gordon  Sc  Co 

William  Lewis 

Swift  Sc  Perry 

William  Lewis 

Swift  Sc  Allen 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d. 

William  Lewis 

Chas.  It.  'fucker  Sc  Co  . .. 

Abbott  P.  Smith 

William  Phillips&  Son.. 
Chas.  R.  Tucker  & Co  . .. 
William  Lewis 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic . 

do 

.do  . .. 
..do  ... 


Atlantic  . 
..do  . .. 
..do  . .. 


do 

.do 


...do 

. . . do 
...do 


Atlantic . 
do  . . . 

do  ... 

do 


Desolation  laid 

do 

Atlantic 

Desolation  Isld 

Cura.  Inlet 

Atlantic 

Cum.  Inlet 

Desolation  Isld 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 


Date- 


Result  of  voyage. 


be 

a 


a! 

co 


Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar, 


10 

25 

19 

25 

II 

23 

19 

8 

19 

30 

23 

18 

27 

25 


ci 

'£ 

d 


a 

01 

xn 


o 

i> 

75 


Oct.  12 


Dec.  1 
June  22 
Oct.  11 


June  15 
July  7 
July  27 
J une  30 
June  8 
July  13 
May  4 
June  29 


Mar.  31 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


4, 

21, 

22, 

16, 

27, 

4, 

21, 

1, 

21, 

26, 

24, 

22, 

22, 

20, 


1875 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1875 

1876 
1875 
1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1875 

1876 


Out,  1877  .... 
Sept.  23, 1875 
Oct.  4, 1876 
Sept.  14, 1876 
Sept.  22, 1876 


BUs. 

20 

100 

160 

300 

90 

190 


20 

170 

100 

75 

159 

680 


160 

29i 

450 

135 


Out,  1877  .... 
Apr.  2,1876 
Out,  1877  .... 

—,1876 

Out,  1877  . ... 
Apr.  1,1876 
Jan.  11,  lo76 
Out,  1857  .. 


Nov.  3,1875 


BUs. 


220 

450 

190 


15 

60 

30 


200 


500 

380 


1,230 


® 

a 

o 

O) 

555 

a 


Remarks. 


Lbs. 


Returned  to  whaling  1875. 

Ilought  from  Newbury  port  1874. 

Resumed  1875  ; sailed  again  in  December; 

last  reported  with  75  sperm. 

Bought  1874. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  600  sperm. 


Replaced  1875. 


5.  000 


Last  reported  with  240  whale. 

David  Gavitt,  second  mate,  lost  at  feea  1876. 
Had  at  last  report  250  whale,  4,000  bone. 

Had  at  last  report  300  whale. 


Atlantic May  4 

Hudson’s  Bay..  May  23 


Out,  1877 
Out,  1877 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Atlautic 

do 

do 

Indian  Ocean  . . 

Atlautic  

Pacific  Ocean  . . 


June  1 
Dec.  12 
J uly  6 
Dec.  27 
Aug.  8 
May  23 
Sept.  13 


Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  


do 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  .. 


Nov.  8 
Sept.  6 
May  23 


Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  


Atlantic 

do 

do 

do 

Pacific  Ocean . . 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific .. 
Pacific  Ocean  . . 
Indian  Ocean  . . 

do 

Atlantic 

North  Pacific  . . 
Indian  Ocean  .. 
do 


July  20 
Nov.  1 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  3 
Sept.  12 
Aug.  29 
July  6 
July  19 
May  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  7 
Dec.  14 
Nov.  27 
July  11 


Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877... 

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1 877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  

Out,  1877  


Rebuilt  by  the  United  States  during  the 
rebellion. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  280  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  60  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  12  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  300  sperm. 

Built  at  Chelsea  1854  ; had  taken  at  last  re- 
port 20  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  100  sperm. 

Captain  Stanton  came  home  sick  1876  ; re- 
turned to  whaling  1876;  had  taken  at 
last  rt  port  130  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  20  sperm. 

Bought  from  Boston. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  125  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  150  sperm. 

Bought  from  New  London. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  12  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  160  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  60  sperm. 


Returned  to  whaling  1876. 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of  vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

lS7(i. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Ohio 

Bark 

205 

William  B.  Ellis 

Loum  Snow  jr.. 

Pedro  Varela 

Schooner 

89 

Anthony  P.  Brenton  . . 

Gideon  Allen"  Sc  Son 

Petrel ... 

..do  .... 

01 

James  Avery  

Philip  11.  Reed  ... 

President 

Bark. 

257 

Thomas  F.  Pease 

Jonathan  Bourne 

Pacific .... 

. . do 

341 

Charles  R.  Smethers  . . 

Swift  &.  Perry 

Progress 

. do  .. 

358 

William  T.  Hawes  .. 

T.  H.  Rnrtlpf.t.  &.  Son  a 

Sarah 

128 

Joseph  D.  Silva 

John  P.  Knowles  2d 

Sea  Hanger 

. . do  . 

273 

Stephen  Flanders. 

I.  H.  Bartlett  &•  Sons 

Seine 

...  do 

234 

Henry  Clay 

John  P.  Knowles,  2d. 

Stafford 

. . do  . 

156 

Edward  A.  King  . 

,T  os.  Wm.  k.  W i n o'  . . 

Sunbeam 

. . do  . . 

255 

Benjamin  Gifford  

do 

Swallow 

320 

Thomas  L.  Ellis 

Swift  & Perry 

Triton 

264 

Charles  F.  Keith 

J.  Sc  W.  R.  WiDg 

Thomas  Pope 

. do 

231 

Joseph  W.  Lavers  . . . 

William  Lewis 

Tropic  Bird 

do 

145 

Owen  H.  Tilton  . ... 

do 

Varnum  II.  Hill 

Brio"  . . 

126 

Dennis  D.  Baxter 

John  McCullough 

Wave 

Bark 

150 

James  H.  Hammond  . . 

Thomas  Knowles  & Co.. 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Cohannet 

Soli  non  or 

83 

Edgar  W.  Crapo 

Jeremiah  H.  Pease 

Ellen  Hodman 

do 

73 

Charles  H.  Wilbur 

Tucker  Damon,  jr 

Marion,  Mass. 

Admiral  Blake 

Soli  non  pi 

84 

William  C.  Hathaway. 

Andrew  J.  Hadley 

William  Wilson  

92 

<j  Loring  Braley 

/ do 

1 Charles  B.  Barstow  . . 

5 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Cape  Horn  Pigeon 

Bark 

212 

George  O.  Baker 

William  Potter,  2d 

Westport,  Mass. 

A.  Hicks 

Bark. . . 

303 

Edward  E.  Hicks 

Andrew  Hicks * 

Mermaid 

do 

273 

George  E.  Allen 

do 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Mary  Frazier  

301 

Dexter 

Samuel  Osborn,  jr 

Provineetown,  Mass. 

Alcyone 

92 

Fisher 

E.  Sc  E.  K.  Cook  Sc  Co  . . . 

Antarctic  

10] 

Bell 

William  A.  Atkins 

Arizona 

79 

White  . 

Stephen  Cook 

B.  F.  Sparks 

92 

T^wftll  . 

do 

Carrie  W.  Clark 

1 jo 

Burch 

Central  Wharf  Company 

Charles  Thompson 

15° 

Leach  

S.  S.  Swift 

C.  L.  Sparks 

9G 

Spnrks . . 

David  Conwell 

Edward  Lee _ 

no 

A tkina. _ 

Asaph  Atkins 

E.  H.  Hatfield 

89 

Kirkcornell . . . 

E.  Sc  E.  K.  Cook  & Co. . . . 

Ellen  Kizpah 

67 

Stephen  Cook 

Gracie  M.  Parker 

do 

82 

T)ypr  . 

Alfred  Cook 

H.  M.  Simmons 

1 16 

A t.kins . _ 

William  A.  Atkins' 

Lottie  E.  Cook 

do 

82 

I)yp.r  . . 

do  

M.  E.  Simmons 

11)5 

E.  Sc  E.  K.  Cook  & Co 

N.  >J.  Knights 

70 

David  Conwell 

Quickstep 

...do  .... 

94 

Manly 

E.  Sc  E.  K.  Cook  Sc  Co 

Rising  Sun 

69 

Taylor  _ 

Thomas  S.  Taylor 

Boston,  Mass. 

Homan  Smith 

122 

93 

Homan  Smith 

William  Martin 

do 

Sarah  E.  Lewis 

do 

96 

do 

New  London,  Conn. 

1 

Florence 

Schooner 

50 

Miner 

Haven,  Williams  Sc  Co 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 

Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Out,  1877  .... 

Outj  1877  

rir. 

Outi  1877  

July  26 

Out,  1877  

North  Pacific  . . 

Dec.  13 

Out;  1877  .... 

do 

Out,  1877  .... 

Out,  1877  

do 

•Tnlv  6 

Out,  1877  .... 

Nov.  9 

Out,  1877  .... 

July  17 

Out,  1877  .... 

May  2 

Out,  1877  .... 

Apr.  18 

Out,  1877  .... 

A up.  26 

Out,  1877  .... 

Dec  7 

Out,  1877  

May  2 

Out;  1877  .... 

Sept.  7 

Out,  1877  .... 

Nov.  15 

Out,  1877  .... 

Atlantic 5 

May  2 
Nov.  14 

Sept,  22, 1876 
Out,  1877  .... 

75 

c 

Dec.  1 

Out;  1877  .... 

Atlantic 

May  16 

Oct.  8, 1876 

90 

....do \ 

Mar.  27 

Sept.  14,  1876 

100 

Nov.  27 

Out,  1877  ... 

Pacific  Ocean  . . 

Sept.  6 

Out,  1877  .... 



— 

— 

Tndiaii  Or, ft  an 

Oct.  18 

Out,  1877  . . . 

. . - .do 

J une  20 

Out,  1877  . . . . 

Atlantic 

Oct.  25 

Out,  1877  . . . 



— 

— 

Atlantic 

Apr.  20 

Out,  1877  .... 

do 

Jan.  22 

Sept.  26, 1876 

115 

80 

do  

Jan.  24 

Sept  15, 1876 

80 

20 

. . . .do 

May  1 1 

Out,  1877  .... 

do  . 

Mar.  — 

Out,  1877  . . . . 

do 

Jan.  24 

Out,  1877  ... 

do  . . . . 

May  1 

Out,  1877  . . . 

do 

Jan.  24 

Sept,  16, 1876 

186 

do  . . 

Jan.  22 

Aug.  29, 1876 

....  do 

Jan.  24 

July  30,  1876 

lit 

200 

do 

Feb.  21 

Sept,  4.1876 

16: 

230 

do 

Apr.  20 

Out,  1877  . . . 

do 

Jan.  24 

Sept.  15, 1876 

15 

20i 

do 

Feb.  21 

Sept,  15, 1876 

150 

20 1 

do 

Jan.  8 

Aug.  25, 1876 

16> 

K5 



do 

Nov.  11 

Out,  1877  . . 

do 

Feb.  18 

Sept.  12, 1876 

10C 

200 

Atlantic 

May  12 

Out,  1877  ... 



do 

M a,y  8 

Oct.  2,  1876 

22; 



do 

. Dec.  18 

Out,  1877  . . . 

42 


July  22 


Out,  1877 


Remarks. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  100  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  35  sperm. 
Had  taken  at'  last  report  30  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  215  sperm. 

Had  at  last  report  30  sperm. 

Had  at  last  report  115  sperm. 

Had  at  last  report  75  sperm, 
nad  at  last  report  430  sperm. 

Returned  to  whaling ; had  at  last  report 
420  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  140  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  260  sperm. 

Bought  from  Provincetown. 


Sailed  again  in  December. 

> Had  at  last  report  60  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  25  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  365  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  340  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  160  sperm. 

Had  taken  at  last  report  230  sperm. 

Had  takenat  last  report  150  sperm,  20  whale. 
Had  taken  at  last  report  190  sperm. 

Sailed  again  in  December. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  150  sperm. 


Had  taken  at  last  report  25  sperm. 


Last  reported  with  150  sperm,  10  whale. 


Atlantic 
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Table  showing  returns  of  whaling-vessels 


Name  of- vessel. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Captain. 

Managing  owner  or 
agent. 

1876. 

New  London , Conn. — Continued. 

"Rlyinp  Pish 

Schooner 

75 

Holmos 

Lawrence  & Co  . 

Golden  West 

. . do 

141 

Williams 

do 

L.  P.  Simmons 

. . do  . 

89 

Buddington 

Haven,  Williams  & Co  . 

Nile  

Ship  . . 

295 

Spicer 

do 

Trinity 

Bark 

317 

Rogers 

Lawrence  & Co  . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clara  Bell 

Bark.  .. 

196 

Williams 

Richard  T.  Howland 

Florence  

. . do  . . . 

245 

Williams  

Thomas  W.  Williams. . . . 

i 
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sailing  from  American  ports — Continued. 


Whaling- 

ground. 


Atlantic  . . 

do  . ... 

do 

Cum.  Inlet 
Atlantic . . 


Pacific  Ocean  . . 
North  Pacific .. 


Date — 

Result  of  voyage. 

Of  sailing. 

Of  arrival. 

Sperm-oil. 

Whale-oil. 

Whalebone. 

June  29 
Aug.  9 
June  27 
June  21 
J nly  1 

Apr.  18 
Mar.  3 

Out,  1877  . . . 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Out,  1877  . . 

Out,  1877  . 

Nov.  17, 1876 
Out,  1877  . . . 

550 

6,  500 

Oct.  22,1876 

700 

Remarks. 


Abandoned  in  the  Arctic  1876;  had  650 
whale. 

Sailed  again  November  29. 
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J. — Recorded  summary  of  importation  of  oil  and  bone,  and  total  value  computed  for  each 
year,  commencing  January  1,  1804,  and  ending  December  31,  1876,  with  gross  valuation 
for  the  whole  period. 


Note. — From  1804  to  1817  it  would  appear  by  the  tablo  of  exports  that  much  oil  and  bone  was  im- 
ported which  is  not  credited  to  any  port.  Assuming  the  exportation  of  whale-oil  for  that  period  at 
one-third  of  the  importation,  and  the  exportation  of  bone  at  two-thirds  of  the  importation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  former  9,220,834  gallons,  and  to  the  latter  206,551  pounds. 


Year. 

Gallons 

sperm-oil. 

Average 

price 

per  gallon. 

Gallons 

whale-oil. 

Average 

price 

per  gallon. 

Pounds 

whalebone. 

Average 

price 

per  pound. 

Total  value. 

1804  .. 

297,  045 

$1  40* 

221, 057 

$0  50* 

46,  690 

$0  08* 

$530, 126  70 

1805  . . 

412,  492 

96* 

612,  895 

50* 

13, 131 

10* 

703,  752  92 

1806  .. 

378,  788 

80 

741,951 

50 

86,  544 

07* 

680,  103  43 

1807  .. 

356,  548 

1 00 

934,  259 

50 

72,  784 

07* 

828,771  88 

1808  . . 

362,  471 

80 

567,  095 

44 

49,  970 

07* 

543,  016  50 

1809  . . 

443,  709 

60 

587,  664 

44 

17,  092 

08* 

525, 164  92 

1810  .. 

572,  271 

75 

585,  869 

40 

41,437 

08* 

666,  865  81 

1811  .. 

844,  200 

1 25 

304,  825 

40 

43,  200 

09* 

1, 180,  494  96 

1812  .. 

429,  692 

1 00 

191,  079 

50 

6,  266 

10* 

529, 120  00 

1813  .. 

111,289 

1 25* 

80,  860 

50 

9,  901 

10* 

180, 167  85 

1814  . 

108,  486 

1 25* 

2,  573 

1 40 

140, 167  80 

1815  .. 

48j  510 

1 00 

4!  347 

83 

7lj  522  01 

1816  .. 

23 7 j 479 

1 12} 

294,  525' 

65 

796 

12* 

458,  700  08 

1817  .. 

1,  028,  475 

72 

581,  836 

60* 

19,444 

12* 

1,  091,  576  88 

1818  .. 

586,  688 

90 

608,  013 

50 

Co,  440 

10* 

838,  570  30 

1819  .. 

671,  674 

83 

1,  204,  308 

35 

83,  643 

10* 

987,381  52 

1820  .. 

1,  093.  302 

93* 

1,  409,  846 

35* 

78,  879 

10* 

1,  523,  571  37 

1821  . . 

1,  357,  618 

67* 

1,  213,  506 

33* 

62,  893 

12* 

1,  324,  396  29 

1822  . . 

1,  351,  350 

G5 

1,619,  951 

32 

50,  799 

12* 

1,  402,  857  70 

1823  . . 

2,  938,  351 

43 

1, 697,  440 

32* 

103,  404 

13* 

1,  820, 114  25 

1824  . . 

3,  091,  064 

45* 

1,  833,  237 

30* 

133,  472 

13* 

1,973,756  58 

1825  . . 

1,  924,  303 

704 

1,666,413 

32* 

152,  534 

15* 

1,  912,  765  87 

1826  .. 

919,  800 

75 

1,  108,  233 

30* 

79,  368 

16* 

1,035,018  78 

1827  . . 

2,  958,  480 

724 

1,119,  037 

30* 

106,  255 

18* 

2,  499,  735  00 

1828  .. 

2,  475, 176 

624 

1,591,790 

26 

137,  323 

25 

1,995,181  15 

1829  . . 

2,  350, 152 

614 

2,  256,  502 

20 

563,  654 

25 

2, 172,  947  50 

1830  . . 

3,  482,  042 

65* 

2,  831,315 

39 

514,  991 

20 

3,  487,  949  56 

1831  .. 

3,  636,  738 

71 

3,  609,  774 

30 

279,  279 

17 

4, 139,  790  61 

1832  .. 

2,  299,  563 

85 

5,  703,  894 

23} 

442,  881 

13 

3,352,618  17 

1833  . . 

3,  289,  765 

85 

5, 153,  148 

26 

266,  432 

13 

4, 170,  754  89 

1834  .. 

3,  891,  573 

724 

4,  144,  833 

27} 

343,  324 

21 

4,  033,  317  55 

1835  . . 

5, 181,529 

84 

3,  950,  289 

39 

965, 192 

21 

6,  095,  787  35 

1836  . . 

4,  200,  021 

89 

4,  301,  892 

44 

1,  028,  773 

25 

5,  888,  044  42 

1837  . . 

5,  3 :9, 138 

82.J 

6,  389,  995 

35 

1,753,104 

20 

6,  983,  657  90 

1838  .. 

4.  076,  100 

86 

7,  204,  365 

32 

2,  200,  600 

20 

6,  250,  812  80 

1839  . . 

4,  408,  866 

1 05 

7,  040,  975 

36 

2,  000,  000 

18 

7,  524,  060  30 

1840  .. 

4,928,017 

1 00 

6,  408,391 

30 

2,  000,  000 

19 

7,230,534  30 

1841  .. 

4,  956,  304 

94 

6,  459,516 

32 

2,  000,  000 

20 

7,  125,  970  88 

1842  .. 

3,  256, 155 

73 

4,  876,  232 

34 

1,  500,  000 

23 

4,  379,  812  03 

1843  .. 

5,  260,  027 

63 

6,  511,  900 

34 

2,  127,  270 

36 

6,  293,  680  21 

1844  . 

4 239,711 

90# 

8,  254,  481 

36  7-12 

2,  532,  445 

40 

7,  875,  970  38 

1845  . . 

4,  967,  550 

88 

11,593,  4K1 

33 

3,  195,  054 

34 

9,283,611  75 

1846  . . 

3,  155,  481 

87# 

6,  589,  737 

33} 

3,  252,  939 

34 

6,  203,  115  43 

1847  .. 

3,  803,  719 

1 00# 

9,  864,  225 

36 

3,341,680 

31 

8,419,288  49 

18-18  .. 

3,401,274 

1 00 

8,  840,  663 

33 

2,  003,  000 

25 

6,  819,  442  78 

1849  . . 

3,  179,  736 

1 08# 

7,  827,  498 

39  11-12 

2,  281, 100 

21} 

7,  069,  953  74 

1850.. 

2,  926,  098 

1 20  7-10 

6,319,  152 

49  1-10 

2,  869,  200 

32  2-5 

7,  564, 124  72 

1851  .. 

3,  137, 116 

1 27* 

10,347,  214 

45  5-16 

3,  916,  500 

34} 

10.031,  744  05 

1852  . . 

2,  484,  468 

1 23# 

2,  652,  647 

68* 

1,  259,  900 

50  5-6 

5,  565,  409  89 

1853  . . 

3,  246,  925 

1 21# 

8,  193,  591 

58  1-6 

5,  652,  360 

34} 

10,766,521  20 

1854  . . 

2,  315,  924 

1 48# 

10,  074,  866 

59# 

3,  445,  200 

39  1-5 

10,  802,  594  20 

1855  . . 

2, 288,443 

1 77  2-10 

5,  796,  472 

7L  3-10 

2,  707,  500 

45* 

9,413,  148  93 

1856  . 

2,  549,  642 

1 62 

6,  233,  535 

79} 

2,  592,  700 

58 

9,  589,  846  36 

1857  . . 

2,  4'.0,  860 

1 28* 

7,  274,  641 

73* 

2,  058,  850 

96# 

10,  491,548  90 

1858  . . 

2, 5-1,  142 

1 21 

5,  740,  025 

54 

1,571,200 

92* 

7,  672,  227  31 

1859  . . 

2,819,352 

1 36* 

5,  997,  946 

48} 

1,923,  850 

88 

8,  525,  108  91 

1860  .. 

2,  306,  934 

l 414 

4,410,158 

49} 

1,317,  650 

80  1-5 

6,  520,  135  12 

1861  .. 

2, 171,358 

1 314 

4,  212,  085 

44} 

1,  038,  450 

66 

5,415,090  59 

1862 .. 

1,  752,  692 

1 42* 

3,  165,  057 

59} 

703,  500 

88 

5,  051,  781  64 

1863  . . 

2, 049, 232 

1 61 

1,  983,  681 

95* 

488,  750 

1 53 

5,936,507  17 

1864  . 

2,  027,718 

1 89* 

2, 263,  685 

1 28 

760,  450 

1 80} 

8,  1 13,  922  07 

1865  . . 

1,  047, 123 

2 254 

2.  401,  497 

1 45 

619, 350 

1 71} 

6,  906,  650  51 

I860  . . 

1,  154,  885 

2 55 

2,  340,  513 

1 21 

920, 375 

1 37 

7,037,891  23 

1867  .. 

1,368,  139 

2 27 

2,812,  603 

73} 

1,001,397 

1 17* 

6,  356,  772  51 

1868  . . 

1,  485,  981 

1 92 

2,  065,  613 

82 

900,  850 

1 02} 

5,  470, 157  43 

1869  .. 

1,  509,  984 

1 814 

2,  677,  846 

1 01} 

603,  603 

1 23 

6,205,244  32 

lbiO  . . 

1,738,265 

1 36} 

2,  289,  767 

67} 

708,  365 

85 

4,  529, 126  02 

* Assumed  value. 
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J. — Bccorded  summary  of  importation  of  oil  and  bone,  $c. — Concluded. 


-a 


Tear. 

Gallons 

sperm-oil. 

Average 

price 

per  gallon. 

Gallons 

whale-oil. 

Average 

price 

per  gallon. 

Pounds 

whalebone. 

Average 

price 

per  pound. 

Total  value. 

1871.. 

1, 308,  321 

1 31 

2,  367,  288 

64 

600,  655 

77 

3,691,469  18 

1872.. 

1,  423,  832 

1 45* 

973,  684 

65* 

193,  793 

1 28* 

2,  954,  783  CO 

1873.. 

1,324,609 

1 47  & 

1,260,441 

62* 

206,  390 

1 08* 

2,962,106  96 

1874.. 

1,014,  395 

1 59 

1,  190, 133 

60* 

345,  560 

1 10 

2,713,034  51 

1875.. 

1,  342,  435 

1 60* 

1,089,711 

65* 

372,  303 

1 20  3-5 

3,  314,  800  24 

187(1.. 

1,  254,  047 

1 404 

1,039,815 

56 

150,  628 

1 96 

2,639,463  31 

(1) 

9,  220,  834 

59 

206,  517 

9 

5,  462,  418  59 

Total 

161,  452,  702 

266,  990,  217 

75,268,  361 

331,  947,  480  51 

t Deficit,  as  per  note  at  head  of  table. 

Note. — Scammon  estimates  that  sperm  whales  will  average  25  and  right  whales  00  barrels  of  oil,  and 
of  the  former  10  and  of  the  latter  20  per  cent,  of  those  killed  are  lost.  Upon  that  basis  the  above 
amounts  of  oil  wou1^  represent  tho  slaughter  of  225,521  sperm,  and  193,522  right  whales. 


K. — Synopsis  of  importation,  by  ports,  from  1804  to  1877. 

Notk  —Those  returns,  up  to  1838,  excepting  iu  the  coses  of  Nantucket,  Sag  Harbor,  and  New  London,  are  made  up  mainly  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  voyages, 
an  occasional  estimate  being  made  when  there  was  no  report  of  oil. 
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Up  to  1815  New  Bedford  includes  Fairhaven,  Westport,  and  Dartmouth.  t Unknown. 
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Probably  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  sperm-oil  credited  to  “ other  ports”  belongs  to  Now  Bedford,  Mass. 
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If  Including  whaling  ports  on  North  River.  **A8dumed. 
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* Including  Sippican.  t Assumed,  at  an  average  of  10  pounds  to  the  barrel  of  oil.  I Including  Lynn.  § Generally  included  with  Greeuport.  or  Sag  Harbor. 
||  Including  all  the  North  Elver  ports.  If  Assumed.  **  This  amount  of  bone  is  predicated  on  an  average  of  10  pounds  of  bone  to  the  barrel  of  oil. 
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One  freighter.  t Ten  freighters.  \ Four  freighters.  § All  freighters.  ||  Including  freight ; New  York  and  Boston  arrivals  were  all  freighters. 


Synopsis  of  importation,  by  ports,  from  1804  to  1817 — Continued. 
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* From  1803  to  1817  the  values  of  sperm  oil  and  candles  are  aggregated,  as  also  are  those  of  whale  oil  and  bone.  § Also  “ whale-foots,”  worth  §6,290. 

t Spermaceti  and  spermaceti-candles  are  aggregated  in  reports  for  this  year.  II  Including  wax. 

t Including  parafliuo. 
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M. — Table  of  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1817.] 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonuage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

1794  

4, 139 

3. 103 
2,  304 

1. 104 
703 
592 
052 
730 

1802  

580 
1, 143 
323 
898 
729 
907 
724 

1809  

573 
339 
54 
942 
789 
502 
1,  230 

1795  

1803  

1810  

1796  

1804  

1811 

1797  

1805  

1812 

1798  

1800  

1813 

1799 

1807  

1814 

1800  

1808  

1815 

1801 

Special  table  of  tonnage  of  vessels  -engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1854.*] 


Year. 

Registered. 

Enrolled. 

1818 

16, 135 
31,  700 

615 

1819 

086 

1820 

35|  391 
26,  071 

1,054 

1821 

i;  924 
3,  134 

585 

1822 

45i  449 
39,  918 
33,  106 
35,  379 
41,757 
45,  653 
54,  021 

1823 

1824 

180 

1825 

1826  

227 

1827 

329 

1828 

180 

Year. 

Registered. 

Enrolled. 

1829 

57,  284 
38,  912 

1830 

793 

1831 

82,  316 

482 

1832 

72,  809 

378 

1833 

101,  158 

478 

1834  

1835  

108,  060 
97,  040 
144,  681 

364 

1836 

1,573 

1837 

127,242 

1,895 

1838 

119,  030 

5,230 

Special  table  of  the  whaling  interest  of  New  Bedford  arid  Fairhaven. 

[From  Hazard’s  Register.] 


Year. 

Barks 

and 

ships. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Barks 

and 

ships. 

Tons. 

1820 

94 

110 

27,  475 
35,  209 
45,  102 
50,068 
56,  352 

1834  

171 

54,  488 
50,  530 
64,  260 
62,  812 
63, 982 

1830 

1835 

178 

1831 

140 

1836 

208 

1832  

150 

1837 

205 

1833  

178 

1838  

213 

* These  tables  are  hardly  accurate  enough  to  show  the  extent  of  the  business.  Thus,  at  the  close  of 
1815,  Nantucket  had  at  least  8,300  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  whaling;  New  Bedford  district,  2, ‘200; 
Hndson,  N.  Y.,  250;  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  750 — in  all,  about  11  500  tons  In  1818  there  were  at  least  18,000 
tons. 
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The  Falkland  Islands,  61.)  Relief  for  Nantucket,  62.  Massachusetts  also  passes  a 
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restraining  bill,  02.  Nantucket  relieved  of  its  rigors,  62.  Resolve  of  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  whaling- vessels,  62.  Nantucket  alone  in  the 
business,  62.  {Note. — Importation  of  gunpowder ; complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, 62.)  Desperate  strait  of  the  islanders,  63.  Petitions  to  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  for  permission  to  sail  on  whaling  voyages,  63.  (Note. — Form  of 
bond  required  by  the  general  court,  63.)  Attempt  to  secure  the  alliance  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  tl*e  position  of  the  fishery  question,  64.  How  England  was  affected 
by  the  cutting-off  of  colonial  commerce,  64.  Efforts  cf  the  English  ministry  to 
transfer  the  fisheries  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  result,  64.  (Note. — Captures  of 
American  whalemen,  64.)  Terrible  calamity  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  65. 
(Note.—  Distress  at  the  Barbadoes,  65.)  Further  severity  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, 65.  Its  operation  on  American  commerce,  66.  (Note. — Heroism  of  a ship 
captain,  66.)  Letter  from  John  Adams  detailing  the  method  by  which  England 
prosecuted  the  whale-fishery,  66.  (Note. — Report  from  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Adams 
of  captives,  66.)  List  of  some  of  the  captains  of  whaling-vessels  forced  into  the 
English  service,  66.  Destruction  of  property  by  the  British  in  sea-port  towns  in 
1778-’79,  68.  (Notes. — British  fishery  at  Canso  destroyed  ; abstract  of  property 
destroyed  by  the  British  at  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Falmouth,  Edgartown, 
Holmes’s  Hole,  Sag  Harbor,  and  Warren,  68.)  Further  negotiation  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  68.  Sad  state  of  affairs  at  Nantucket,  71.  Petitions  to 
the  Federal  and  British  authorities  for  permission  to  live,  72.  (Note.—  Correction 
of  slanders  by  Mr.  Rotch  ; form  of  permit  issued  by  the  English,  72.)  Difficulties 
in  prosecuting  the  fishery,  73.  (Note. — Destroyed  and  defaced  records,  73.)  Peti- 
tion of  the  people  of  Nantucket  reciting  their  distressed  condition  and  praying  for 
relief,  74.  Reference  to  the  Continental  Congress,  75.  (Note. — Explanation  of  a 
charge  against  the  islanders,  75.)  Nantucket  sends  two  citizens  to  Philadelphia 
to  intercede  with  Congress  for  relief,  76.  Diplomatic  battle  on  the  terms  for  peace, 
76.  (Note. — Congress  grants  35  licenses  to  Nantucket  vessels  to  whale,  76.) 

E.— WHALE-FISHERY  from  1784  to  1816: 

The  condition  in  which  the  war  left  the  business  of  whaling,  77.  Nautucket’s 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  77.  (Notes. — Loss  of  men  to  Nantucket,-  War- 
ren’s loss,  77.)  The  first  ship  to  hoist  the  “ rebellious  stripes  of  America”  in  any 
British  port,  77.  (Notes. — Anecdote  of  a sailor;  where  and  when  the  Bedford  was 
built,  77.)  Revival  of  whaling,  78.  New  ports  enter  into  competition,  78.  The 
market  overstocked,  78.  Bounty  on  oil,  78.  The  bounty  injurious  to  the  business,  79. 
Effort  to  transfer  the  fishery  to  foreign  ports,  79.  Mr.  Rotch  in  England, 79.  (Note. — 
Letter  of  Capt.  Alexander  Coffin  to  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  79.)  Negotiations  with  the 
English  and  French  governments,  79.  English  obstinacy  and  French  concession,  81. 
National  negotiations  for  a treaty  of  commerce,  81.  The  American  minister  thor- 
oughly alive  to  American  necessities,  82.  (Note.— One  hundred  whalemen  in  78°  north 
latitude;*  whalemen  as  far  north  as  79°  2'  82".)  (Note.— The  Portuguese  fishery,  85.) 
Massachusetts  navigation  act  only  operative  against  Great  Britain,  85.  Letter 
from  James  Bowdoin  to  Minister  Adams,  85.  (Note. — The  English  sperm-whale 


* The  latitude  is  misprinted  in  the  note. 
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fishery,  87.)  Effect  of  foreign  bounties  on  the  American  fishery,  87.  Founding  of 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  88.  {Note.— Why  the  transfer  from  Nantucket  to  Nova 
Scotia  suddenly  stopped  ; Mr.  Rotch  returns  to  the  United  States  1796,  88.)  Milford 
Haven  supplants  Dartmouth,  88.  The  Dunkirk  transfer  not  a success,  88.  France 
favors  the  United  States,  89.  {Notes—  Consumption  of  oil  in  France;  comparative 
statement  of  the  English  and  American  fisheries  in  1775  and  1788,  89.)  Revival  of 
the  fishery  in  the  United  States,  90.  Vessels  fitting  out  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  90. 
{Notes. — Sag  Harbor  and  New  Bedford  recommence  whaling ; the  Pacific  fishery ; 
singular  incident  in  Woolwich  Bay,  90.)  French  spoliations,  91.  {Notes. — Report 
that  England  would  monopolize  the  Delago  Bay  ground  ; sensitiveness  of  the 
people  of  Nantucket  on  the  subject  of  spoliations,  91.)  Ships  seized  and  con- 
demned in  Spanish  America,  92.  Augmentation  of  the  whaling-fleet,  92.  {Note. — 
East  Haddam  and  New  London  vessels,  92.)  The  war  of  1812,  92.  Rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  fleet  by  capture,  92.  {Notes. — Meeting  of  ship-owners  at  Nantucket,  92 ; 
captured  whalemen  used  in  the  English  fishery,  93.)  Lima  seizes  American  whale- 
men, 93.  Poinsett  effects  their  release  by  the  eloquence  of  powder  and  balls,  93. 
{Notes. — The  Nanina,  of  New  York,  betrayed  by  a rescued  English  crew  ; the  Sally 
and  Triton,  of  New  Bedford,  captured,  93.)  Captain  Porter  sent  to  the  Pacific  to 
protect  American  shipping,  94.  Destruction  of  the  English  Pacific  fishery,  94. 
{Notes. — Capture  and  recapture  of  the  Walker  and  the  Barclay,  of  New  Bedford  ; 
amusing  anecdote  of  a duel,  94.)  An  English  privateer  on  the  coast,  94.  {Note. — 
Vessels  captured  by  Porter,  95.)  Peace,  95.  Resumption  of  whaling,  95.  Activity 
of  the  people  of  Nantucket,  95.  {Note. — Degrand  on  the  Nantucket  fleet,  95.) 
Strong  competition,  96.  New  grounds  opened,  96.  {Note. — Amusing  but  rather 
erroneous  prophecy  of  Nantucket  captains,  96.)  Daring  of  the  “ toilers  of  the  sea,” 
97.  Wilkes,  Perry,  and  Maury  indebted  to  our  whalemen  for  much  information  ; 
Agassiz  on  the  Hayes  expedition  ; cruelties  practiced  upon  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
and  their  legitimate  fruits,  97.  Even  the  Red  Sea  invaded,  98.  The  golden  age  of 
whaling,  98.  The  Kodiah  ground,  9S.  The  first  bow-head  whale,  98.  {Note. — 
Difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  first  ascertained  the  value  of  the  bow-head,  98.) 
Captain  Royce  enters  the  Arctic,  98.  {Note. — Extract  from  the  Saratoga’s  log,  98.) 
{Note. — Record  of  thirteen  Arctic  whalemen  in  1849,  99.)  Gradual  diminution  of 
the  fleet,  100.  {Notes. — Ludicrous  fears  of  a manufacturer;  revival  of  the  English 
South  Sea  fishery  ; San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  Crescent  City  become  whaling 
ports;  remarkable  journey  of  wrecked  oil,  100.)  The  rebellion  and  its  effect  upon 
whaling,  100.  Capture  of  whalemen,  101.  Atrocious  manner  of  capture,  101.  Sale 
and  t ransfer  of  vessels,  101.  The  stone  fleets,  101.  {Note. — History  of  the  Corea,  101.) 
The  Shenandoah  enters  the  Pacific,  102.  Fearless  conduct  of  Captain  Young,  of 
the  bark  Favorite,  102.  {Notes.— Names  of  the  stone  fleet  and  the  captured  whale- 
men, 102.)  Captain  Nye  mans  his  boats  to  warn  his  brother  whalemeD,  103.  Rav- 
ages of  the  Shenandoah,  103.  Alacrity  with  which  the  sea-port  towns  responded 
to  the  calls  for  men,  103.  {Note. — Whaling-agents  in  Payta  tender  their  services 
to  the  government,  103.)  Terrible  disaster  in  the  Arctic,  103.  {Note.—1 Table  of 
Arctic  whaling,  103.)  {Note. — Protest  of  the  captains  of  the  beleaguered  whale-ships, 
107.)  {Note. — Names  and  value  of  the  fleet,  108 ; condition  of  what  was  left  in  1872, 
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109;  another  disaster,  109;  lowest.ebbof  tho  fishery,  109.)  Constant  decline  of  the 
business,  109.  Its  condition  in  1877,  109.  Causes  of  its  decline,  109.  (Notes. — 
Atlantic  whaling,  110 ; cost  of  outfitting,  110.  (Note. — Enormous  outlays  in  refitting 
in  the  Pacific,  112;  consular  care  for  personal  interests,  113;  testimony  of  an  Eng- 
lish journal  to  the  value  of  the  whale-fishery  to  the  United  States,  113 : what  has 
been  done  by  our  seamen,  113.) 

F. — DANGERS  OF  THE  WHALE-FISHERY : 

The  position  of  whaling  captains  as  navigators,  114.  (Notes. — Comparative 
rates  of  English  and  American  insurance  ; a Nantucket  captain,  114.)  Loss  of 
the  ship  Union,  of  Nantucket,  115.  (Note. — Instances  of  vessels  running  upon 
whales,  115.)  Belligerent  whales;  loss  of  the  Essex,  of  Nantucket,  116.  (Note. — 
Careful  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  his  terrible  boat-journey,  by  Captain  Pollard, 
119.)  Loss  of  the  Ann  Alexander,  of  New  Bedford,  119.  (Note. — What  became  of 
the  whale  which  sunk  the  Ann  Alexander ; similar  accidents  to  vessels,  121.) 
Fighting  whales;  attacks  on  boats,  122.  The  Hector,  of  New  Bedford,  122. 
(Notes. — Position  of  the  sperm  whale  in  attacking;  the  Emerald,  of  New  Bed- 
ford; description  of  a whale-boat,  123.)  The  Parker  Cook,  of  Proviucetown,  123. 
Captain  Iluntting,  125.  Furious  attack  by  a right  whale,  126.  (Note. — Modes  of 
attack  by  the  right  and  sperm  whales,  126  ) (Note. — The  secret  of  the  weakness 
of  the  right  whale  overlooked  by  naturalists,  127.)  Method  of  signaling  to  boats 
from  the  ship,  128.  (Notes. — Sunk  whales;  different  opinions  as  to  the  captain’s 
place,  129.)  Fights  with  the  savages ; the  Awashonks,  of  Falmouth,  129.  (Note. — 
Vessels  which  have  been  attacked  in  a similar  manner  to  the  Awashonks,  131.) 
Lost  boats;  the  Janet,  of  Westport,  132.  (Note. — Statement  of  the  Janet’s  mate; 
the  Massachusetts,  of  New  Bedford;  foul  lines,  133.)  Mutinies,  133.  The  Globe, 
of  Nantucket,  134.  The  Junior,  of  New  Bedford,  135.  (Note. — The  William  Penn, 
of  San  Francisco,  136.)  Polar  whaling  and  its  perils,  136.  Letter  from  Captain 
Pease,  of  the  Champion,  of  Edgartown,  136.  Letter  from  Captain  Kelley,  of  the 
James  Allen,  of  New  Bedford,  138.  Heavier  anchors  and  cables  needed  in  Arctic 
whaling,  139.  Hudson’s  Bay,  139.  (Notes. — Extract  from  Malte  Brun  ; the  Ansel 
Gibbs,  of  New  Bedford,  139.)  Horrible  tale  of  the  English  whale-ship  Diana,  140. 
Shipwrecks;  the  Canton,  of  New  Bedford,  140.  The  Junius  and  Logan,  of  New 

Bedford,  141.  The  Lawrence,  of  , 141.  (Note. — The  Manhattan,  of  Sag 

Harbor,  rescues  22  shipwrecked  Japanese  ; doubts  as  to  reported  shipwrecks,  141.) 
The  Lagoda,  of  New  Bedford,  142.  (Note. — One  of  the  crew  of  the  Plymouth,  of 
Sag  Harbor,  visits  Japan,  142.)  Fire;  the  Cassander,  of  Providence,  142.  Boring- 
worms,  144.  The  Minerva  2d,  of  New  Bedford,  145.  (Note. — The  Niphon,  of  Nan- 
tucket, 145.) 

G. — MISCELLANEOUS : 

Good  voyages;  the  Wilmington  and  Liverpool  packet,  of  New  Bedford,  145. 
The  Uncas,  of  Falmouth,  146.  The  Loper,  of  Nantucket,  146.  The  Sarah,  of  Nan- 
tucket, 146.  The  South  America,  of  Hudson,  146.  The  Magnolia,  of  New  Bedford, 
146.  The  William  Hamilton,  of  New  Bedford,  146.  The  America,  of  Now  Bed- 
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G.— MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

ford,  146.  The  Maria,  of  Nantucket,  146.  The  Silas  Richards,  of  Sag  Harbor; 
the  Bowditch,  of  Providence ; the  Cordelia,  of  Provincetown,  146.  The  Lowell 
and  General  Williams,  of  New  London,  147.  The  South  America,  of  Providence; 
the  Russell,  of  New  Bedford ; the  Plymouth,  of  Sag  Harbor,  147.  The  Coral,  of 
New  Bedford,  147.  The  Envoy,  of  New  Bedford,  147.  The  Arctic  fleet,  148.  The 
Favorite,  of  Fairhaven ; Montreal  and  Sheffield,  of  New  Bedford,  148.  The 
Pioneer,  of  New  London,  148.  Success  not  confined  to  large  vessels,  148.  The 
Admiral  Blako,  James,  and  Altamaha,  of  Sippican,  148.  The  Watchman,  of  Nan- 
tucket, 148.  (Notes. — Arctic  whalebone;  ambergris,  148.)  Bad  voyages,  148. 
The  Clifford  Wayne,  of  Fairhaven,  149.  The  Emeline,  of  New  Bedford,  149.  The 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Warren,  149.  $1,000,000  loss  in  1858,  149.  $36,000  loss  to 
Provincetown  in  1870,  149.  Sperm  candles;  Macy’s  account  of  the  manufacture, 
149.  (Notes. — Macy  manifestly  in  error  in  date  ; petition  of  Benjamin  Crabb,  149.) 
Exports  of  sperm  candles  from  1791  to  1815,  153.  (Notes. — Duck  factories  at 
Salem,  Boston,  Nantucket,  and  Newport;  bounty  for  the  manufacture  of  duck  by 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1727;  caudle  factories  in  Hudson,  in  1797, 
153.)  Harpoons  lost  and  found,  154.  Whistling  whale,  154.  Large  whales,  155. 
(Notes. — Recovery  of  an  iron;  use  of  whalebone  unknown  in  1578;  list  of  its 
present  uses,  155.)  Whalebone,  155.  Description  of  the  right  whale,  156.  Prices 
of  whalebone,  156.  (Note. — Use  of  the  bone  in  the  whale’s  economy ; high  price 
of  cut-bone,  156.)  (A 'ote. — Description  of  brit,  157.)  Large  whales,  158.  (Note. — 
Liability  to  exaggeration,  158.)  Endurance  and  strength  of  whales,  158.  Thirty- 
one  bomb-lances  required  to  subdue  one,  159.  (Note. — A whale  takes  out  nearly 
six  miles  of  line,  159.)  “Settling”  of  whales,  159.  Appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  whales,  159.  (Note. — Large  captures  from  schools  of  whales,  159.)  De- 
scription of  the  capture  of  a whale,  160.  (Note. — Whale-boats  from  rival  nations 
struggle  for  a whale  in  the  South  Pacific,  162;  how  the  American  stole  a march 
on  the  Englishman,  in  Delago  Bay,  163.) 

II.— INTRODUCTORY  TO  RETURNS,  166. 

I.  — RETURNS  OF  WHALING-VESSELS  from  1715  to  1784,  168. 

J. — SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTATION  OF  OIL  AND  BONE  from  January  1,  1804,  to 

January  1,  1877,  660. 

K. -SYNOPSIS  OF  IMPORTATION  BY  PORTS  from  1804  to  1877,  with  the  nature  and 

number  of  vessels  returning,  and  (from  1839)  the  class  and  tonnage  of  vessels 

engaged,  662. 

L.  — EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the  products  of  the  whale-fishery,  from 

1791  to  July  1,  1876,  700. 


M. — TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHERY,  702. 
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M.— AGGREGATE  YEARLY  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  - 
fishery  from  1794  to  1810,  and  from  1818  to  1839,  702. 

X.— SPECIAL  TABLE  OF  THE  YEARLY  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN 
whaling  from  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  from  1820  to  1839,  702. 

INDEX  TO  VOYAGES  BY  VESSELS  ; names  arranged  alphabetically,  and  towns 
also  in  alphabetical  order,  711. 

GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX,  764. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS,  768. 


ERRATA. 

Page  322.  Include  both  entries  to  Imogene  of  Provincetown  in  one. 

Page  377.  Reverse  the  notes  to  the  Sharon  and  the  Orpgou,  of  Fairhaven. 

Page  411.  Note  to  Albion,  Fairhaven,  should  be  credited  to  Belle,  of  the  same  port, 
on  pages  412,  413. 

Page  505.  Note  to  Morea  should  belong  to  Morning  Star. 


INDEX  TO  VOYAGES  BY  VESSELS’  NAMES 


A. 


Boston,  Mass.  : 

Ardent,  brig,  244.*  (See  Provincetowu.) 
Afton,  bark,  488.* 

Acorn,  bark,  590.* 

A.  Pickering,  bark,  614.* 


Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Ann,  Auue,  or  Anna,  ship,  270,*  274,  (274, 
America,  ship),  280,*  286;  bark,  292,  330,* 
America,  bark,  352. 


) 280,  286,  292,  302,  338 ; bark,  380,  428. 
352,  370.* 


Bridgeport,  Conn.  : 

Atlantic,  ship,  304,*  314,  322,  342,  360,  370,  382,  396.* 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Alice,  bark,  416,*  442,  466,  490,  520. 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

A.  R.  Tucker,  bark,  484,*  506,  550.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Apollo,  ship,  222,  228,  234,  250,  252. 

Almira,  ship,  244,  252,  264,  280,*  300,  336,  358,  400,  446,  484,  530,  562,  600,  632. 
Atbalia,  ship,  358,  368,*  384.* 

Alfred  Tyler,  bark,  412,*  456,  506.* 

American,  ship,  506*  ; bark,  554.* 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Augenora,  brig,  224.* 

Amazon,  brig,  238,  244,  248,  252,  256,  258,  262,  263,  276,  290,  298,  334,  354,  366,  376. 
424,  442,  494 ; bark,  538* 

Albion,  brig,  268,  272,  276,  282,  290,  298,*  308,  326,  346,  366,  388  * 410,446,  482,  516.* 
Arab,  bark,  238,  232,  316,  334,  366,  400,  436,  470,  506,  560,  576,*  582* 

Arab,  ship,  298,*  316,  326,*  346,  366,  38$,  424,  462,  506,  552.* 

Addison,  ship,  298,  308.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Ansell  Gibbs,  ship,  316,*  354,  400,  424,  462,  516,  576.* 

Alto,  bark,  324,  346,  366,*  588,*  598.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Acusbuet,  ship),  376,*  424,*  454.* 

Adeline  Gibbs,  ship,  376,  424,  454,*  506,  552,  608. 

Arctic,  ship?,  470,*  51G,*  538.* 

Alfred,  schooner,  538.* 

Abbott  Lawrence,  brig,  618.*  632.* 

Atkins  Adams,  ship,  436,*  470,  516  ; bark,  560.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Ann  Maria,  brig,  330,  338,  348,  372,*  380,  402,  428.* 

JErial,  bark,  488,*  500,  510.* 

A.  Hougbton,  bark,  510,*  556.* 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Awasbonks,  ship,  278,*  302,*  330,  366,  454,*  486,*  518.* 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Armida,  schooner,  512.* 

Holmes’s  Hole,  XI ass.  : 

America,  bark,  5/0,  590.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 


* Signifies  that  a marginal  note  accompanies  tbe  record  of  tbe  vessel. 
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Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

American  Hero,  ship,  192,  194. 

Alexander  Mansfield,  ship,  288,  304,  320,  342.* 

America,  ship,  304  , 342  , 3(30. * 

Lynn,  Mass.  : 

Atlas,  ship,  284,  292,  296, 306,  318.* 

Marblehead,  Mass.  : 

Atlas,  slip,  300. 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Altamaha,  schooner,  498,*  518, 530, 538, 570, 582, 58'J,* 

Admiral  Blake,  schooner,  508,*  518,*  530,*  538,  562,  578,  582,  588,  594,600,606,620, 
626,*  644,*  648,  652,  656. 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Conn.  : 

Auuawan,  brig,  326,336,346.* 

Annawan,  (‘2d,)  brig,  378,*  402,  414,  436,  454,  470,  496,  518,  528,  552  ; bark , 570.* 
America,  brig,  436,*  454,470,496,518.* 

America,  bark,  528,*  570.*  (See  Holmes’s  Hole.) 

Amelia,  brig,  540,*  562.  578.* 


Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Proliant,  ship,  312, 330,*  350, 372,  406,  432, 464, 496, 512, 532.'’ 

Atlantic,  ship,  420.* 

Alibree,  bark,  420,*  448. 

Antarctic,  ship,  448.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.: 

Asia,  ship,  186. 

Africa,  ship,  186. 

Amazon,  ship,  186, 188,  (2  places.) 

Alliance,  ship,  186, 187,*  192,  (2  places,)  194, 196, 198,200,202,204,206,210,212. 
Atlas,  ship,  198, 206, 208, 212, 216, 222, 230.* 

Alligator,  ship,  200, 202, 206, 210.* 

Aurora,  brig,  200. 

Aurora,  shij),  202. 

Alert,  brig,  206, 216,*  222, 230, 242. 

Adolphus,  sloop,  206. 

Amphibious,  schooner,  218.* 

Antoinette,  schooner,  218.*  (Probably  a small  sealing-schooner.) 

Aurora,  ship,  228,*  246, 260, 278, 298,  336, 376,  426. 

Ark,  ship,  228.* 

Atlantic,  ship,  228,*  242, 254, 356,  438,  518,  (2  places.) 

Ann,  schooner,  236. 

Alexander,  ship,  236, 250, 260, 284.* 

Ann,  ship,  260,*  278,298,336.* 

American,  ship,  264,*  278, 308, 346, 376,  426,  472.* 

Atlantic,  ship,  264, 270, 290,  326,  400,  472,  564.* 

Alexander  Coffin,  ship,  290,*  326,366.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Alpha,  ship,  308,*  346,390,*  438,*  472,528,578.* 

Amazon,  sloop,  308. 

Alabama,  ship,  438,*  484,*  528  * 578.* 

Apphia  Maria,  ship,  472,*  528.* 

Abby  Bradford,  schooner,  620, 632.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Amy,  bark,  612.* 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 


Atlantic, , 190,  (2  places.) 

Ann,  ship,  192, 196, 200,  206, 214,  372. 

Abby,  brig,  198,200,(2  places,)  202. 

Acushnet,  ship,  206. 

Augustus,  ship,  226,*  230. 

Alliance,  brig,  230,*  232,  238. 

Ann  Alexander,  ship,  232,  236,  242, 248,  250, 254,  258,  260, 266,  288,  322,  332,  342,  372, 
420,  466.* 


Abigail,  ship,  238,  254,  270,  280,  314,  352,*  396,  442,  492,  532,  584.* 
Alliance,  ship,  242.* 

Amazon,  brig,  254. 

America,  brig,  254,*  258,  266. 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Ann,  brig , 2(30. 

Aurora,  brig,  270. 

Augusta,  ship,  274,  306,  344, * 386.* 

Amanda,  bark,  274,  280,  288.* 

Averick,  ship,  266,  280,*  306,  322,  344,  362,*  408.* 

Amethyst,  ship,  288,*  322,  342,  360,*  362,  386,  408,*  434,  466,*  512* 

Adeline,  ship,  296,  332,  362,  396,  434,  466,  500,  532,  574,  602,  630.* 
Alexander,  ship,  314,  344,*  386,  434,  452,*  476,  522.* 

America,  ship,  314,*  344,  362,  396,  420,*  452,  476,*  546.* 

America,  brig,  322.* 

Agate,  brig,  322,  344,  362,*  372,  386,  396.* 

Alexander  Barclay,  ship,  352,*  372.* 

Addison,  ship,  372*,  420,*  452,  492,  532  ;*  bark,  574,*  634*.  (See  Fairhaven.) 
Archer,  ship,  372,*  420,  452,  492,  532. 

Alto,  bark,  408,*  442,  476,  512,  546.*  (See  Fairhaven.') 

Alexander  Coffin,  ship , 408,*  476,*  512.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

America,  bark,  408,*  452,  476,  500.* 

Arnolda,  ship,  408,*  452,  492,  522,  556,  592,  616  ; bark,  642,  654. 

Abraham  H.  Howland,  ship,  420,*  452,  476.* 

Abraham  Barker,  sh  ip,  420,*  452,  466,  500,  546,*  608,  638,  650. 

Alfred,  schooner,  420,*  492,  500.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Arabella,  ship,  460.* 

America  2d,  ship,  466.* 

Andrews,  bark,  466,*  500,  558,  592,  602,  608,  616.* 

Alice  Frazier,  bark,  476,*  522,  566.* 

Alice  Mandell,  ship,  476,*  522.* 

Alfred  Gibbs,  ship,  476,*  512,  566,  602  ; bark,  636.* 

Anadir,  bark,  476.* 

Atlantic,  bark,  476,*  512,  574,  602,  624,  642,  654. 

Active,  bark,  492,*  532,  574,  602,*  638.* 

Anaconda,  bark,  492,*  522,  574.* 

Antarctic,  ship,  492.* 

Aftou,  bark,  500,*  532,  558.* 

A.  R.  Tucker,  bark,  580,  596,  602,  624,  638,  648,  654.  (From  Dartmouth.) 
Adeline  Gibbs,  ship,  580;  bark,  636,*  650. 

Ansel  Gibbs,  ship,  584,  596,  608,  616,  624,  630,  636,  638.* 

Antelope,  bark,  574,  596.* 

Atlantic,  ship,  566. 

Awashonks,  bark,  574,  584,  602,  636.* 

Annawan,  bark,  592,*  602,  616,  638,*  646.* 

Alpha,  ship,  602.* 

Aurora,  bark,  602.* 

Armadillo,  schooner,  60S.* 

Alaska,  bark,  616,*  638,  654. 

Albion,  bark,  616.* 

Alto,  bark,  616.* 

Arab,  bark,  616.* 

Avola,  bark,  616,*  636,  648. 

Amie  Ann,  bark,  630.* 

Abbie  Bradford,  schooner,  642,*  648,*  654.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Abbott  Lawrence,  brig,  650.* 

Acors  Barns,  bark,  650.*  (From  New  London.) 

A.  Houghton,  bark,  654.* 

Amelia,  schooner,  654. 

Almy,  brig,  266,  270.  (See  Westport.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Ann  Maria,  ship,  244, 254, 270, 272. 280, 294,  302, 310,  320  * 338, 358, 376. 
Armata,  ship,  294,  328,*  348,  368,  394,  416,  440,  466.* 

Aeronaut,  ship,  302,  394. 

Atlas,  ship,  320,  376.* 

Amazon,  schooner,  358.* 

Avis,  ship,  37H.* 

Alert,  ship,  404,*  430,  448,  474,  510 ; bark,  542,  564,  580,  590.* 

Atlantic,  ship,  430.* 

Atlas,  schooner,  448,*  466,  488,  542.* 

Amaret,  brig,  510,*  520,*  542,  554,*  572.* 

Agate,  brig . 542.* 

Atlantic,  schooner,  542,  554,*  584.* 
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New  London,  Conn.— Continued. 

Architect,  bark,  554/ 

Arab,  bark , 590, * 600,  603/ 

Actor,  schooner,  596/ 

Acors  Barns,  bark , 616/  644/  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Alliance,  shi] i,  246,  256/  270. 

Atlas,  ship,  250,254. 

Audley  Clarke,  ship,  302/  338,  368/  428/ 

Antelope,  bark,  488/  532/ 

America,  bark,  423. 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Atlas,  s hip,  260/  264/  268/ 

Athenian,  brig,  230/ 

Autumn,  bark,  384,  404. 

Addison,  bark,  624,  634/ 

A.  B.  Cook,  brig,  630/ 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Adeline,  ship),  (?)  302. 

Norwich,  Conn.  : 

Atlas,  ship,  312/  332/  340/ 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Arabella,  ship,  310,  330/ 

Portsmouth,  N.  II.: 

Ann  Parry,  ship,  292,  306/  342,  352,  392/  434/ 


Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Ardeut,  brig,  250/  (See  Boston.) 

Amazon,  schooner,  390. 

Allstrum,  schooner,  464. 

Alexander,  schooner,  486/  498,  506,  518,  530,  542,  554,  564,  572,  580,  584,  588,  594,  600, 
606,  620/  634/ 

Antarctic,  schooner,  486/  498,  506,  520,  542,  564,  580,  584,  594,  606,  620,  638,  644,  646, 
650,  654,  656. 

Alleghany,  schooner,  498/  506, 518,  530,  542,  554,  564, 572,  580,  584,  588,  594,  600,  606, 
614,  620,  626,  634,  638/ 

Acorn,  bark,  542,  572,  588/ 

Arizona,  schooner,  584/  588,  594,  606,  620,  634,  640,  644,  646,  650,  654,  656. 

Abby  II.  Brown,  schooner,  588/  600,  606,  614,  620. 

A.  L.  Putnam,  schooner,  614/  620,  626/ 

Alcyone,  schooner,  614/  620,  626/  644/  646,  650,  654,  656. 

A.  Clifford,  schooner,  (514,  620,  626/ 

Allegro,  schooner,  614/ 

Ada  M.  Dyer,  schooner,  614/  620,  628,  638,  040,  644/ 

Albert  Clarence,  schooner,  620,  628/ 

Alice  B.  Dyer,  schooner,  620/  628/  634. 

Agate,  schooner,  634/  640,  644,  646,  650,  652. 

A.  Nickerson,  schooner,  472/  487/ 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

America,  brig,  180. 

Abigail,  ship,  200, 202, 210,  (two  places,)  224, 230,  234, 240. 

Alknomac,  ship,  204,  206,  208,  210. 

Abby,  ship,  214. 

Argonaut,  ship,  218,  224,  230,  234,  246,  248,  252,  260,  264,  268,  274,  286. 

Andes,  ship,  224,  240,  246,  248,  264. 

Arabella,  ship,  264,  286,  304,  340,  360,  382,  41«,  450/ 

American,  ship,  264,  268,  274,  294,  312,  318,  328,  348,  370;  bark,  396,  406,  432/ 
Acasta,  ship,  286,  294,  304,  312,  318/  328,  340,  348,  370,  382,  396,  418,  450/ 

Ann,  ship,  294,  304,  312,  318,  328,  340,  348,  360,  382,  406,  442  ; bark,  476,  512,  532/ 
Alciope,  ship,  396/  418/ 

Ann  Mary  Ann,  ship,  396/  432. 

Alexander,  ship,  406/ 

Augusta,  bark,  556/ 
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Sandwich,  Mass.  : 

Amelia,  schooner , 486,  498 ; brig,  £06,*  518,  530. 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Acasta,  ship,  270,  274,  294,  304,  312,  322,  340,  358. 

America,  ship),  394,*  416.* 

Autumn,  bark,  430.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Aquetnet,  ship,  498,  512. 

Tiverton,  R.  I. : 

Amstel,  brig,  246. 

Wareham,  Mass.  : 

America,  brig,  380,*  390,  414.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Atlantic,  ship,  294,  302,  310,  330. 

Atlas,  brig,  320,  330,  338.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Almy,  brig,  234,  238,  244,  254,  260.  (See  New  Bedford. 

Amstead,  (or-stel,)  brig,  238. 

Aurora,  bark,  538 ; ship,  582.* 

Andrew  Hicks,  bark,  620,*  644,*  656. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Betsey,  schooner,  180,  (2  places.) 

Betsey,  schooner,  190,  194. 

Beverly,  slip,  234,  260.* 

Byron,  brig,  392.* 

Beverly,  Mass.  : 

Benjamin  Franklin,  brig,  474,*  500,  503,  530.*  (See  Fall  River.) 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Balance,  ship,  274,  302.* 

Balama,  ship),  292. 

Bowditcli,  ship,  292,  330.* 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Barclay,  bark,  362. 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

By  Chance,  brig,  256, 25S,  268, 272,  300.* 

Brunswick,  ship,  484,*  506,*  538,  570.*  (See  New  Bedford  and  Providence.) 
Benjamin  Cummings,  bark,  516,*  570.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Brighton,  bark,  528.* 

East  Haddam,  Conn.  : 

Bruce,  bark,  332, 342, 350.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Fairiiaven,  Mass.  : 

Benezet,  bark,  346, 366.* 

Bruce,  bark,  354,*  366, 388,  412, 454, 482, 516.*  (See  East  Iiaddam.) 

Baltic,  ship,  400.* 

Belle,  bark,  412,*  (see  note  wrongly  credited  to  Albion,)  506, 552.* 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Brunette,  bark,  286, 308, 322, 336, 348, 366,*  388.* 

Bartholomew  Gosnold ,ship,  292,*  296,  330,  368.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Benjamin  Franklin,  bark,  542,*  556,562,578.*  (From  Beverly;  see  New  Bedford.) 
Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Bayard,  ship,  322,*  340, 360, 372,  382, 404,  432,  466,  512. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Beaver,  ship,  294, 304, 332,  368. 
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Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Brewster,  ship,  552,*  578.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Bingham,  ship),  294,  312, * 360,  372,  394,  440.* 

Blackstone,  ship,  312,  322,  340, 300,  382,  406,  432.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Britannia,  186, 188. 

Beaver,  ship,  186, 187, 188, 192,  (2  places.) 

Boston  Packet,  190. 

Brothers,  ship,  192, 198, 206,  (2 places,)  208, 212, 214, 216, 222, 230, 246* 

Betsey,  sloop),  196. 

Bluebell,  schooner,  196. 

Boston,  shi}),  198, 202, 206, 210,  212,  216, 218, 224, 230,  242.* 

Betsey,  schooner,  198, 200, 212. 

Belvidere,  ship,  198, 202, 206. 

Belvidere,  brig,  216, 218. 

Betsey,  brig,  218, 222, 224. 

Boniff,  brig,  218.* 

Barclay,  ship,  228,*  242, 250, 254, 258, 278, 284, 290,  318, 356,  400, 446, 498.* 

Belvidere,  schooner,  242. 

Baltic,  ship,  264,*  284,318,  356.* 

B.  Colcord,  bark,  612.* 

Bohio,  bark,  626.* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Betsey,  schooner,  188, 194, 202. 

Beaver,  190,  (2  places,)  193, 194. 

Berkeley,  ship,  (probably  the  Barclay,  which  see,)  192. 

Barclay,  ship,  194, 196,*  197,  198,*  200,  206, 210,  214,  218,  226, 238, 250, 260,  280,*  306, 
344,  362, 396*  408,  466,  492, 512  * 

Bedford,  ship,  194. 

Bahama,  ship,  226,*  238, 250, 254, 266, 274,  306,  332,  372,  420,  460, 500,  558.*  (See  Sag 
Harbor.) 

Bourbon,  ship,  242,*  248.* 

Benezet,  brig,  248. 

Braganza.  ship,  274, 306,  362,  396,  434,  466,  512  ; bark,  566.* 

Brandt,  ship,  274, 280, 288, 296,  3L4,  332, 344,  352, 396,  434,  460,  500.* 

Bramin,  bark,  280, 288, 324, 362, 372,*  420,  442,  476.* 

Brighton,  ship,  280,*  314,  386,  408,  442,  466.* 

Benezet,  bark,  296.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Benjamin  Tucker,  ship,  352,  396,  434,  460,  476,  522,*  566,*  580.* 

Bogota,  brig,  362,*  386.* 

Brunswick,  ship,  396,  434,  452,*  584.*  (See  Dartmouth  aud  Providence.) 

Bevis  bark  466  * 500  534  * 

Bartholomew  Gosuold,  ship,  408,*  442,*  476, 512,*  558, 584, 610 ; bark,  638, 654.  (From 
Falmouth.) 

Baltic,  bark,  476,*  522.* 

Barnstable,  ship,  476,*  522;  bark,  574.* 

Brutus,  ship,  574.*  (From  Warren.) 

Betsey  Williams,  ship,  512.* 

Byron,  bark,  522.* 

Black  Eagle,  bark,  574,*  584,  596,  610, 624.*  (Fr-'m  Sag  Harbor.) 

Benjamin  Franklin,  bark,  592,*  (510.*  (From  Fall  River.) 

Brewster,  bark,  592,*  610.  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Benjamin  Cummings,  bark,  610,*  638,650.*  (From  Dartmouth.) 

Bounding  Billow,  bark,  654.* 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Boston,  ship,  294,*  302,  320,  338,  358,  368,  378.* 

Bingham,  ship,  310,  328,  348.* 

Betsey,  brig,  294. 

Betsey,  schooner,  368,  394,  416. 

Black  Warrior,  ship,  394,*  430, 448,  466.  488.* 

Benjamin  Morgan,  ship,  404,  440, 458,  488, 542.* 

Bengal,  ship,  416,*  448,474  * (From  Salem;  see  ship  Northwest.) 

Brooklyn,  ship,  430, 458,  488,  544  * 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Benjamin  D.  Wolf,  schooner,  362. 
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Providence,  R.  I. : 

Brunswick,  ship,  310,*  332,  338,  3G2,  380. * 
Bowditck,  ship,  362,*  380,  402.* 

Balance,  ship,  380. 


(See  Dartmouth  and  New  Bedford.) 


Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Belle  Isle,  schooner,  378,  390,  414,  428,  438,  448,  4o6,  464,  4/  2,  486. 
B.  G.  Crocker,  schooner,  614.* 

B.  F.  Sparks,  schooner,  628,*  638, 640, 644, 646, 650,  Goo. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Brazil,  ship,  206,208. 

Black  Eagle,  hark,  490,*  522*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Balteua,  bark,  602,*  624.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Barbara,  hark,  406,418.* 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Boltou,  schooner,  340  ; hark , 370,  406,  416,  430.* 

Byron,  bark,  406,  430,  476,  496.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Betsey  Williams,  ship,  442,*  484,  490.* 


Salem,  Mass.  : 

Britannia,  ship,  226.*  * 

Bengal,  ship,  292, 293,  318,  338,  370.*  (See  New  London.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Boston,  brig,  558. 


Warren,  R.  I. : 

Benjamin  Rush,  ship,  283,*  302,  338,  382, 428,  464, 500,*  510,  542.* 
Boy,  ship,  302,  330,  370,  402,  448.* 

Bowditck,  shij),  440,*  464,  500,  542.* 

Belle,  hark,  500,  542.* 

Brutus,  ship,  510,*  512.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 


Westport,  Mass.  : 

Barclay,  hark,  378,  400, 426,  446,  462, 470, 506,  528.* 


C. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Chance,  schooner,  180,  (2  places.) 

Constance,  brig,  180,  (2  places.) 

Charlotte, 186. 

Cadmus,  ship,  244. 

Charles,  ship,  244,246,262. 

Creole,  hark,  368,  384. 

Cambrian,  brig,  368,  392.* 

Carib,  brig,  384,  392.* 

Carrie  Jones,  schooner,  628,*  634.* 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Canton  Packet,  ship,  292,  (2  places.)  330.* 

Corinthian,  ship,  292,  338,  358,  392.  (See  New  London.) 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Cape  Horn  Pigeon,  ship,  518,*  562,  588,  612,*  632,*  644,  656. 

Charles  and  Edward,  ship),  528,*  538,*  562,  580.* 

Dorchester,  Mass.  : 

Charles  Carroll,  ship,  302. 

Courier,  ship,  310,332.* 

East  Haddam,  Conn.  : 

Commerce,  ship,  192.* 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Champion,  ship,  300,*  344,  384,  426,  456, 484, 506, 540, 578, 606, 632  * 

Clarice,  hark,  640,*  652.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Fairiiaven,  Mass.  : 

Columbus,  ship,  238, 248, 252,  272, 282, 290, 298,  316, 334,  354,  376, 400,*  436,  462,  482.* 
(See  New  Bedford.) 
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Fairiiaven,  Mass. — Continued. 

Charleston  Packet,  brig,  25G,  258,  2G8. ' 

Charles  Drew,  ship,  282,  290,  308,  346.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Cadmus,  ship,  282, 308, 34G,  376.* 

Clifford  Wayne,  ship,  32G,  33G,  376,  412,  454,  482, 528. 

Cohauner,  schooner,  652,*  656.  (From  Marion.) 

Crowninshield,  schooner,  632.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Caravan,  ship,  428,*  464, 500.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Commodore  Morris,  ship,  384, 424,*  464, 508, 570*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Greenpoiit,  N.  Y.: 

Caroline,  ship,  404,  432,  450,*  476,  496, 522,  556.* 

Groton,  Conn.  : 

Cornelia,  schooner,  616,*  628.*  (From  New  London.) 

Lynn,  Mass.  : 

Clay,  ship,  306,310,318..  (See  Salem.) 

Commodore  Preble,  ship,  310,  330,  338,  348,  368,  392, 428,  458, 486, 508.* 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Caducous,  brig,  326.* 

Chase,  brig,  356.* 

Cossack,  bark,  366.  (See  Marion.) 

Cachelot,  ship,  424,*  446,  484.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Clara  Bell,  bark,  496,*  528,  562.* 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Cossack,  bark,  402,438.*  (From  Mattapoisett.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Cohannet,  schooner,  620,*  626, 632,  636, 640,  644.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Congress,  bark,  394,  420,  448. 

Coriolanus,  ship,  420,*  448,464,488,512,544,580.* 

Cornelia,  schooner,  558, 564, 580.*  (See  New  London.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.: 

Columbia, , 186, 188. 

Cato,  ship,  190,  192,  196, 198,204. 

Commerce,  ship,  190,194,*  198,202,204. 

Caesar,  ship,  192,*  194. 

Criterion,  ship,  198,202,206,  (2  places,)  208, 216, 222, 230, 250,*  264,*  270.* 
Chili,  ship,  204,  206, 208.* 

Chili,  ship,  228,*  246.* 

Charles,  ship,  214,216,*  224,230.* 

Charles,  schooner,  216. 

Charles,  brig,  218,222.* 

Cordelia,  sloop,  224. 

Crown  Prince,  schooner,  230. 

Columbus,  ship,  230,*  278,  284, 290,  318,  356.*  (See  New  London.) 
Constitution,  ship,  236  * 250, 258,*  260, 284, 290, 2J8, 318,  356,  390,*  446,*  498.* 
to  Catawba:  Last  part  wrongly  credited.) 

Cyrus,  ship,  236, 254, 264,*  290,  326.  366,  426.* 

Clarkson,  ship,  258,*  278, 308,344,390.* 

Congress,  ship,  258,*  270,*  278, 290,  318, 356.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Catharine,  ship,  284,*  318, 356  * (See  New  London.) 

Charles  Carroll,  ship,  290,*  326, 366, 412,  456.*  (See  San  Francisco.) 
Charles  and  Henry,  ship,  290,*  326,366,426.* 

Christopher  Mitchell,  ship,  308,346,376,*  426,*  456.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Catawba,  ship,  326,*  366,  400,  456,  498, 554* 

Comet,  schooner,  356. 

Columbia,  ship,  376,*  438,472,518,  578.* 

Citizen,  ship,  412,*  484,528.* 

Constitution,  ship,  554.* 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Chance,  brig,  180. 


(Note 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Columbia, , 188, 190. 

Commerce,  ship,  192. 

Commerce,  brig,  194,200. 

Charles,  ship,  202, 206, 210, 226, 232, 248, 250, 266, 274, 296, 334,*  372,  420,  460, 500.* 
Cornelia,  schooner,  208. 

Caroline,  schooner,  220. 

Commodore  Decatur,  brig,  225, 230, 232;  ship,  238, 254, 260, 272, 274, 280, 288, 296,  314, 
324, 332, 344.* 

Cornelia,  brig,  230,232. 

Camillus,  ship,  238,  (2  places.) 

Commodore  Rodgers,  ship,  242, 248, 250, 254,  266, 270,  274,  296,  324.* 

Canton,  ship,  254, 258, 262, 268, 280,  306,  344,  372,  386,*  436,*  466,  492.* 

Columbus,  ship,  258,288. 

Clitus,  ship,  260.* 

Cortes,  ship,  266, 274,  306,  344,  386,  434,*  460,  478,  502,  546  * 

Courier,  ship,  266,*  272,  324,*  344,  386,  434,  468,  534.* 

Columbus,  brig,2UQ. 


China,  ship,  274,  288,  296,  314,  334,  344,  362,  396,  434,*  468,  492,  534  ; bark,  558,*  566, 
602,  624, 642.* 

Courier,  ship,  280, 288, 296. 

Cicero,  ship,  280,  296,  314,  334,  344,  364,  386,408,434,460,*  502,534,574;  bark,  6 02, 
636,*  648, 654. 

Ceres,  ship,  280,*  296,*  314,  344.* 

Corinthian,  ship,  280,*  314,  352,  396,  442,  478,  512,  558,  586,  610.* 

Coral,  ship,  288,*  314,  352,  388,  434,*  466,  514  ; bark,  558,*  592,  624,  642. 

Cambria,  ship,  288,*  324,  352,  386,  442,  476,  512,  558.* 

Columbus,  bark,  296,  324,*  364,  4(38,  442,  466,  524,  566. 

Cora,  bark,  296,  334,  352,  372.* 

Clarice,  bark,  314, 324, 344,  374,  420,  434,  466,  502, 546, 592, 610.*  (See  Edgartown.) 
Charleston  Packet,  brig,  314,  334,  344,  352,  364  ; bark,  386,  408,  434,  452,  478,  500.* 
Charles  Frederick,  ship),  324,*  344,  386,*  434,  466.* 

Cherokee,  bark,  324,*  334,344,364,396,434,460,478,  524,  574,  602.* 

Cornelia,  bark,  334,344,  364,*  386,  396,  452,  466,  502,  546,  580,  596,  610,  624,  640.* 
Copia,  ship,  352,*  364,  3e6,  420,  452,*  492.* 

Charles  W.  Morgan,  ship,  372,420,460,  500,  534,  566,  592,  616,  640,  650. 

Chase,  bark,  372,*  386,  408,  434,*  460.* 

Canton  Packet,  bark,  372;  ship,  420,*  460,  500,  546,  586,  592.* 

Callao,  ship,  386,*  420,  460,  492,  524,  558,  586,  602,*  638,  650. 

California,  ship,  386,*  434,  460,  476,  512,  558,*  588,*  610,  642,  654. 

Caroline,  ship,  386,*  434,  460,  492,  534.* 

Charles  Drew,  ship,  386,  408,  434,  460.* 

Canada,  ship,  396,  434,*  476,*  534.* 

Chandler  Price,  ship,  408,*  452,  476,  512,*  546.* 

Champion,  ship,  408,*  442,  466,*  500,  524. 

Canton  2d,  ship,  420,  442,  476,  524,  558,  586,  610,  636,  648.* 

Congress,  ship,  396,*  434,  460,  478,  412,  546,  536,  596.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Cowper,  ship,  420,*  452,  478,  524.* 

Congaree,  ship,  434,*  478;  bark,  524,  566.* 

City,  ship>,  466,*  502.* 

Cossack,  bark,  466,*  502,  546.* 

Citizen,  ship,  478.* 

Cornelius  Howland,  ship,  478,*  514,  566,  592,  616,  648.* 

Cachelot,  bark,  478,  512,  546.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Carolina,  ship,  492,*  534.* 

Catalpa,  bark,  492,*  534,*  616,*  650  * 

Cleora,  bark,  492,*  524,  558,*  566.* 

Cleone,  ship,  492;*  bark,  524,*  558,  586,  596,  624,*  654.* 

Congress  2d,  ship,  492,*  524,*  558;  bark,  592.* 

Christopher  Mitchell,  ship,  500,*  534.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Cavalier,  bark,  524,*  566.  (From  Stonington.) 

Caravan,  ship,  534.  (From  Fall  River.) 

Contest,  8 hip,  534,*  574,  580.* 

Courser,  bark,  534,*  574,*  602,*  640.* 

Camilla,  bark,  558,*  586, 616, 638.* 

C.  C.  Comstock,  schooner,  596.* 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Commodore  Morris,  skip,  602,*  624,  636,  646.  (From  Falmouth.) 

Contest,  shij),  610,*  (524, 636.* 

Concordia,  bark,  616.* 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Carrier,  ship,  230, 240. 

Commodore  Perry,  ship,  240, 244, 248, 252, 254, 264, 272, 286, 294, 302, 310, 320, 328, 348, 
358,  368,394,416.* 

Connecticut,  ship,  244,*  256,  264,  286,*  294,  302, 312, 328, 340, 358, 368  j bark,  378, 404, 
430.* 

Chelsea,  ship,  264,  286,  312, 348, 358,  378,  404.* 

Caledouia,  ship,  264,*  286,  318.* 

Clematis,  ship,  328,  340,  368,  378, 404,*  430,  458,  488, 510,  544, 572.* 

Columbia,  shij),  328, 348,  368, 394,  416.* 

Candace,  ship,  328,  348,  368,*  394,*  430,  448,  466,  488,  510.* 

Columbus,  brig,  328,  358, 368, 378,  394,  416,  440,  458.* 

Charles  Henry,  ship,  368,  394,404,  430.* 

Ceres,  bark,  394,  416.* 

Clement,  bark,  378,  404,  440,  466, 488.* 

Cervantes,  bark,  378,404.* 

Catharine,  ship,  404,*  430,  458,  474, 520, 564.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Charles  Carroll,  ship,  416,*  430,448,*  466,520,572.* 

Charleston,  ship,  416.* 

Carolina,  ship,  430.* 

Charles  Colgate,  schooner,  588,*  596,  608,*  622,634,  642,  646,  654. 

Columbus,  ship,  404,*  440;  bark,  488, 520, 544.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Corea,  ship,  4550, 496,*  532.* 

Corinthian,  ship,  448,*  466,  488, 510,  544.*  (From  Bristol.) 

Cornelia,  schooner,  600,*  608.  (From  Mystic.)  (See  Groton.) 

Concordia,  bark,  642.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Caroline  Ann,  ship,  234,  236. 

Combine,  schooner,  234. 

Charity,  brig,  240. 

Chili,  ship,  264.* 

Cincinnatus,  ship,  274. 

Commodore  Barry,  ship,  304. 

Cornelia,  schooner,  304. 

Caledonia,  schooner,  384.* 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Courier,  ship,  234. 

Constitution,  ship,  302,332. 

Catharine,  schooner,  428.* 

Newark,  N.  J. : 

Columbia,  ship,  332.* 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Corvo,  bark,  500.* 

Provincetown,  or  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  : 

Codfish,  schooner,  186. 

Cora,  brig,  240. 

Charles,  schooner,  240. 

Carter  Braxton,  schooner,  390,  402,  426.* 

Cadmus,  brig,  428,*  438,  448, 456,  464,  472. 

Chanticleer,  schooner,  464, 472, 486, 498, 506, 520, 530, 542, 554, 564, 572,  580: 

C.  Allstrum,  schooner,  472.* 

Civilian,  schooner,  580,*  594. 

C.  L.  Sparks,  schooner,  588,*  614, 620,  634,  638, 644, 650,  656. 

C.  H.  Cook,  schooner,  606,*  614, 620, 628, 634.* 

Council,  schooner,  428, 438,  448, 464,  472,  482. 

Courser,  schooner,  584,  588.* 

Cetacean,  schooner,  614,*  620,634. 

Carrie  Jones,  schooner,  620.  (See  Boston.) 

Carrie  W.  Clark,  schooner,  628,*  634,*  656. 

Charles  A.  Higgins,  schooner,  628.* 

Charles  Thompson,  schooner,  650,*  656. 
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Providence,  R.  I. : 

C.  Burdick,  brig,  278. 

Cassander,  ship,  380,  414,  448.* 

Quincy,  Mass.  : 

Curacoa,  brig,  464.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Charlotte,  ship,  224.  „ 

Cad  am  us,  ship,  264,  268,  274,  286,  294,  304,  312,  318,  328,  340,  348, 360,  3o2,  406,  4o2, 
430. 

Claudis,  brig,  268. 

Columbia,  ship,  274/  286,  294,  304,  312,  318, 328, 340, 348, 360, 382, 406 ; bark,  432,  458, 
490,  544, 572.* 

Camillus,  ship,  318/  328, 340,  348,  360, 370, 382. 

Concordia,  bark,  340,  348,  370,  406,  432/  450, 466,  532,  572,  602,  616,  630.*  (See  New 
London.) 

Crescent,  ship,  382, 406/  442. 

Citizen,  bark,  408/  442. 

Charlotte,  brig,  476/  496.* 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Catharine,  ship,  292,  302.* 

Charles  Doggett,  brig,  302. 

Clay,  ship,  302.  (See  Lynn.) 

Cavalier,  bark,  318, 338.*  (See  Stonington.) 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Charles  Adams,  ship,  284, 294, 304,  322, 328.* 

Courier,  schooner,  284.  , 

Corvo,  ship,  328/  340,  394,  430.* 

Caledonia,  ship,  340,  360,  384,  404,  442. 

Cabinet,  ship,  406/  4S0,  458,  490.* 

Charles  Phelps,  ship,  394, 416, 450,  476,  510.*  (See  Progress,  New  Bedford.) 
Calumet,  ship,  406/  442.* 

Cincinnati,  ship,  430/  464,  496,  544.* 

Cavalier,  bark,  430,  458, 490.*  (From  Salem.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Cynosure,  bark,  430.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Charles  Carroll,  ship,  522,  546.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Carib,  bark,  558/  566,  584.  (Note.) 

Cynosure,  schooner,  522,  546. 

Columbia,  schooner,  498. 

C.  E.  Foote,  schooner,  608,  638.* 

Carlotta,  bark,  638.* 

Clara  Bell,  bark,  658.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Chariot,  ship,  294,  330,  352/  382/  414  * 

Crawford,  brig,  330,  338,  352,  370,  382. 

Cauova,  slip,  358.* 

Covington,  ship,  402/  440,  464 ; bark,  500,  542,  578.* 

Wilmington,  Del.  : 

Ceres,  ship,  314,  342,  384.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Columbus,  brig,  244,  248,  260.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Champion,  bark,  336,  342,  362,  378,  390,  412,  426,  446,  462,  506,  550,  572.* 
Cathcrwood,  brig,  390/  412/  426,456,  484;  bark,  506.* 


D. 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Dispatch,  sloop,  182. 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Deborah,  brig , 368/  388.* 

Delaware,  schooner,  540.* 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Draco,  bark,  356.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
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Fall  River,  Mass.: 

D.  M.  Hall,  bark,  500/  510.* 

Greenwich,  R.  I. : 

Dauphin,  ship,  20G,  208,  210,  (2  places,)  212. 

Greenport,  N.  Y.: 

Delta,  ship , 204,  304,  312,  322,  332,  350,  360,  382,*  404,  432,  458,  490.*  (See  New 
London.) 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Diana,  ship,  224,  230.  (See  New  York. ) 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Delpkos,  ship,  316,*  336,  362,  384,  400,  426.* 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.: 

Drymo,  hark,  384.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.: 

Dryade,  bark,  284,  292,  300,  308, 326, 346,  366, 390.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Dunbarton,  bark,  436.**  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Diana,  brig,  186,  194,  198,  214,*  216.  218,  222,  224,  228,230,  242,246,  260. 

Dove,  sloop,  200,  202,  210,  212,  (2  places,)  214,*  216,  218,  222,  224,*  246. 

Delight,  schooner,  208. 

Dauphin,  ship,  216,222,  230,  246,*  258,  270.* 

Dispatch,  brig,  218,  224. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  230,  242. 

Dove,  brig,  242. 

Dolphin,  brig,  242.* 

Droruo,  brig,  326,  356.* 

David  Paddack,  ship,  376,*  426.* 

Daniel  Webster,  ship,  346,*  400,456,*  493.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Delaware,  ship,  192. 

Dolphin,  ship,  196,*  198,  200,  (2  places.) 

Diana,  ship,  198,  200,  (2  places,)  206,*  210,  (2  places,)  212,  214,  218. 

Drucilla,  sloop,  202. 

Danube,  ship,  208. 

Dragon,  brig,  230,  232,  242,  248,  250,  280,  364;  bark,  336,  408,  420,*  442* 

Dwight,  brig,  262,  276,*  324.* 

Dartmouth,  ship,  298,*  374,  408,  442,*  452,*  478,  514,  558.* 

Delight,  brig,  314,  334,  344,*  352,  365.* 

Draper,  ship,  352,  386,  408,  442,  478,*  524.  574.* 

Desdemona,  ship,  352,  396,  434,  460,  492,524,  574  ; bark,  602,*  630,  646,  654. 

Draco,  bark,  396,  442,  478,  514,  558,  586,  610,  624,  642,  650.  (From  Fairhaven.) 
Drymo,  bark,  408.*  (From  Sippican,  or  Marion.) 

Dryade,  bark,  408,*  442.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Dinion,  bark,  420.* 

Dunbarton,  bark,  452,*  466,  492,*  514,520.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Dominga,  bark,  478,*  514,  558.* 

Daniel  Wood,  ship,  492,*  534,  574 ; bark,  602.* 

Daniel  Webster,  ship,  558,*  574,*  592,  602,  616.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Dr.  Franklin,  bark,  580.*  (From  Westport.) 

Dolphin,  schooner,  586.* 

D.  N.  Richards,  schooner,  616,*  624.* 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Dolphin1’  \8^P>  (probably  both  should  bo  Dauphin,)  204,206,  (2 places,)  208. 

Dispatch, , 200.*  (Probably  not  a ship.) 

Dove,  bark,  394/416,  440,  466,  488,  520,  556,  572/ 

Dromo,  ship,  416,*  474,  544/ 

Dover,  ship,  430/  458,  488,  544/ 

Delaware,  ship,  496/  556/ 

Delta,  ship,  556/  (From  Greenport.) 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Diana,  ship,  234, 240, 250/  252/  260/  (See  Hudson.) 

Dawn,  ship,  240, 246, 252/ 

Desdemona,  ship,  304,  312,  320,  362. 
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Newport,  R.  I.: 

Damon,  bark,  394. 438.* 

Provtncetown,  Mass.  : 

D.  C.  Smith,  schooner , 620.* 

D.  A.  Small,  brig,  628,*  642,  654. 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Derby,  bark,  338.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Daniel  Webster,  ship,  304,*  340,*  360,  382,  406,  432* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Dromo,  bark,  428,*  450, 456, 510, 520,*  556, 582.* 

Dolphin,  bark,  474,*  520,  564.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Dr.  Franklin,  bark,  336,  350, 362, 370, 378, 390, 400, 412,  426, 446,  462,  484,  506,*  528, 
538.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 


E. 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Essex,  ship,  280,  286,  292,  310,  338,  370,*  392.  * 

Emigrant,  bark , 380,*  402,  414.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Beverly,  Mass.  : 

Eben  Dodge,  bark,  508,*  520.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Escbol,  brig,  562,*  570, 578, 590, 596,  608, 622,*  634, 642, 646*  (From  Provincetown.) 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Enoch,  schooner,  186,*  194. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  bark,  614,  650.*  (From  New  London.  See  New  Bedford.) 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Elizabeth, , 336. 

Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  ship,  528.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Ellen,  bark,  498,*  540,  582.* 

Europa,  ship,  506,*  554,  590,  612. 

E.  A.  Luce,  schooner,  554.* 

Europa,  bark,  554.*  (Formerly  the  Alfred  Tyler.) 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Edward  Quesnal,  ship,  292,  330.* 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Erie,  ship,  366.* 

Eagle,  ship,  366,  400.* 

Eliza  Adams,  ship,  316,  346,  388,  436.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

E.  L.  B.  Jenney,  ship,  388,*  436,  482;  bark,  538.* 

Erie,  ship,  446,  470,  506,  552,*  588* 

Emerald,  schooner,  570,*  576.*  (See  Marion,  or  Sippican.) 

Ellen  Rodman,  scliooner,  612,*  618,  632,  636,  644,  648,  656. 

Freetown,  Mass.  : 

Elizabeth,  bark,  380,*  414.* 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Eliza  Barker,  ship,  224.*  (See  New  York.) 

Edward,  ship,  304,*  320,  332,  350,  368.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Eliza  Jane,  schooner,  530.*  * 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Edward,  brig,  378,  390,  402. 

Elizabeth,  bark,  378,  414,*  436,  462,  470,  508.* 

Excellent,  brig,  496,*  518,  528.* 

Elvira,  brig,  540,*  562.* 
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Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Emerald,  schooner,  588, 594,  GOO.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 
Express,  schooner,  626,*  632.*  (See  Proviucetown.) 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Eleanor,  ship,  432.* 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Eliza  Barker,  ship,  234,  236.  (See  Hudson.) 
Elizabeth,  brig,  350. 

Endeavour,  hark,  630.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 


Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Eagle,  ship,  194,202,224,236,254,264,284,290,298,*  318.* 

Eliza,  ship,  198, 200, 204, 208. 

Essex,  ship,  202, 204, 208, 212, 216, 222, 228.* 

Eliza,  brig,  202, 206. 

Edward,  ship,  204,222. 

Experiment,  sloop,  216,220,222. 

Edward,  brig,  216,224,260. 

Equator,  ship,  224,*  236,246.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Eagle,  brig,  224. 

Eagle  2d,  ship,  228.* 

Enterprise,  ship,  242,*  258, 270,290,*  326,366,426, 472,*  518.* 

Elizabeth  Starbuck,  ship,  308,*  376,426. 

Edward  Carey,  ship,  376,*  426,462,518,564.* 

Empire,  ship,  400,*  456.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Edward,  ship,  484.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 
sdtoonoi*  554.* 

Eunice  H.  Adams,  schooner,  606, 612;*  brig,  620, 632.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Eliza,  188, 190. 

Edward,  ship,  196,  (2  places,)  202,208. 

Exchange,  ship,  198,200,*  202. 

Elizabeth,  sloop,  218,220,222. 

Experiment,  sloop),  220. 

Eliza  Barker,  schooner,  232,238,242. 

Elizabeth,  schooner , 232. 

Elizabeth,  brig,  238,242,248,252,25 8. 

Elizabeth,  ship,  242.* 

Emily,  brig,  258,266. 

Empire,  ship,  262. 

Endeavour,  ship,  276, 280, 288, 296, 314,  334,*  374, 396, 422, 442, 478,*  514, 546 ; * bark, 
574,  596.*  (See  New  York.) 

Emerald,  ship,  272, 276, 280, 288, 296, 306,  314,  352,  396,  444, 478 ; * bark,  546.* 
Euphrates,  ship,  262, 276, 296,  334,  386,*  434,  460,  478,  514,  546,  586.* 

Eagle,  ship,  262, 272,*  276, 288, 296, 334,  365,*  460, 502;  bark,  534,*  586,*  602* 
Equator,  ship,  258,*  266, 280 ; bark,  296, 324, 354, 396, 444.  (From  Nantucket.)  (See 
San  Francisco.) 

Enterprise,  ship,  248, 266, 272,  280,  306,  344,  386,  408,  444,  460,  478,*  514.* 

Emily  Morgan,  ship,  296,*  334, 386,  434.  460,  514,  566,*  592,  624.* 

Eliza  Adams,  ship,  314,  478, 514,  546, 592,*  618,  642,*  654.  (See  Fairhaven.) 
Elizabeth,  bark  , 314,*  340.*  (.See  Daitmouth.) 

Emma,  bark,  354,  386,  408,  442,  478.* 

Elizabeth,  ship,  374,  408,*  442,  478,  524,  566.* 

Emeline,  brig,  374.* 

Edward,  ship,  420.*  (From  Hudson.)  (See  Nantucket.) 

Edward,  bark,  434,  460,  502,  534, 596.* 

Exchange,  bark,  444,*  460,*  468.* 

Envoy,  bark,  452.*  (From  Providence.) 

Emigrant,  bark,  452.*  (From  Bristol.) 

Emma  C.  Jones,  ship,  460/  492, 524, 558, 574,  610,*  640,  650. 

Elisha  Dunbar,  ship,  478,*  514,558,586.* 

Eugenia,  bark,  478,*  524, 566, 602. 

Europa,  ship,  478,*  514,534,586,618,*  640,*  654. 

Empire, ship,  492,*  534, 574.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Eliza  F.  Mason,  ship,  502,*  546.* 

Elizabeth  Swift,  bark,  514,*  566,592,624.* 

Erastus  Corning,  bark,  524,*  630. 

Emily,  bark,  524,*  546.* 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Eben  Dodge,  baric,  534,*  558, 582.“  (From  Beverly.) 

Eliza,  baric,  534,*  602,630,*  048. 

Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  ship,  574  * (From  Dartmouth.)  ; 

Ellen  Morrison,  bark,  610.* 

Edward  Everett,  bark,  016,*  030,  046,650.* 

Eunice  H.  Adams,  brig,  642, 648, 054.  (From  Nantucket.) 

E.  B.  Phillips,  bark,  654.*  (From  New  Loudon.) 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Erie,  ship,  274, 292,*  322, 352.* 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Electra,  ship,  272,*  280, 286, 294, 312, 320, 328, 348,  368, 378, 404,  430,  450,  474, 520, 556, 
572, 590.* 

Emily,  schooner , 312. 

Exile,  schooner,  416,*  440,  458,  496,  572. 

Emma,  schooner,  430.* 

E.  R.  Sawyer,  schooner,  544,*  564,  580,  590,  600.* 

Era,  schooner,  600,*  608,  622,*  634.* 

Emma  Jane,  schooner,  622,*  044. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  baric,  628.*  (From  Boston.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Esther,  brig,  486,*  500,  520. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

Elbe,  ship,  304,*  352,  372* 

Provincetown,  or  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  : 

Endeavor, , 186. 

Exchange,  schooner,  372. 

Edwin,  schooner,  414,  428,  438,  448.* 

Esquimaux,  schooner,  414. 

E.  R.  Cook,  schooner,  464. 

E.  Nickerson,  brig,  472,*  498;  schooner,  506,  520,  530,  542,  554.* 

Eschol,  brig,  542,*  554.*  (See  Beverly.) 

Emporium,  schooner,  554,*  504,  572,  580,  584,  594,  600,  606,  614,  620.* 

Estella,  schooner,  554,*  504,  572,  580,  588,  594,  008,  014,  620,*  628.* 

E.  H.  Hatfield,  schooner , 584,*  588,  594,  606,  620,  634,*  644,  646,  654,  656. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  schooner,  584,  588,  594,  600,  614,  628,  638,  644,  646. 

Eleanor  B.  Couwell,  schooner,  588,*  594,600,*  620,628,  634.* 

Ellen  Rizpah,  schooner,  588,*  600,  606,  614,  628,  638,  642,  644,  646,  650,  654,  656. 

E.  P.  Howard,  schooner,  614.* 

Emma  F.  Lewis,  schooner,  620,*  628.* 

Etta  G.  Fogg,  schooner,  620.* 

Express,  schooner,  620,*  628.*  (See  Marion.) 

Edward  Lee,  schooner,  656. 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

Envoy,  ship,  302,  350, 380,  414.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Exchange,  schooner,  380,  392,*  414,  440.* 

Rhode  Island  : 

Emily,  brig,  240.  (Probably  Providence  or  Newport.) 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Elizabeth  Frith,  ship,  432,  458.* 

Emerald,  ship,  490, 532. 

Excel,  bark,  536,*  572,  584* 


Salem,  Mass.  : 

Emerald,  bark,  302,  328,  350,  370,  404. 
Eagle,  brig,  338.* 

Eliza,  bark,  350,  382.* 

Elizabeth,  ship,  328,*  382. 

Emeline,  brig,  328,*  338.* 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Emily  Farubam,  ship,  493. 

Emperor,  schooner,  498. 

Equator,  bark,  512.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Emeline,  schooner,  522,  546. 

Eagle,  schooner,  532,  546. 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Essex,  sloop,  240. 

Eveline,  schooner,  312. 

Enterprise,  brig,  370,  394. 

Eugene,  ship,  384, 416, 476, 512.* 

Truro,  Mass.  : 

Escbol,  brig,  474,*  490,  500. 

Wareham,  Mass.  : 

Enterprise,  ship,  222. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Exchange,  bark,  382,  414.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Westport,  Mass.  : 

Elizabeth,  bark,  284,  292,  318,  332,  (2  places.) 
Elizabeth,  brig,  336,  350,  362,  370,  378. 

Emma,  bark,  370. 

Elizabeth,  bark,  496,*  518,  562,*  582, 600,  606,  612,  620  * 

Wellfleet,  Mass.  : 

Edith,  schooner,  622.* 


Boston,  Mass.  : 

Friendship,  sloop,  180,  182. 

Fortune,  brig,  180. 

Fair  Lady,  schooner,  244.* 

Kama,  bark,  384.* 

F.  H.  Moore,  brig,  628,*  638,  646,  654. 

Braintree,  Mass.  : 

Fortune,  schooner,  182. 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Frances,  brig,  264. 

Fama,  ship,  302,  310,  330.* 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Forester,  bark,  284,  308,  340.* 

Fair  haven,  Mass.  : 

Friendship,  ship,  282,*  316,  336,  356, 376,  412,  436.  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Favorite,  bark,  272, 282, 298,  31 6, 336, 346, 366, 400, 436, 470,  506,  552,*  594.  * 
Florida,  ship,  482,  516,  562.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Gloucester,  Mass.  : 

Flying  Arrow,  schooner,  508.* 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Franklin,  bark,  278,  284,  292,*  300. 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Frank,  schooner,  566.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Fox,  brig,  182, 188, 190. 

Favourite,  186,  (2  places,)  188,  (2  places,)  194,  200. 

Fortitude,  ship,  194. 

Fame,  ship,  196,  198,  202,  204,  208,  218. 

Francis,  ship,  220,*  224,  242.* 

Fanny,  brig,  220. 

Factor,  ship,  222,  232,  248.* 

I’ortunate  Farmer,  ship,  224. 
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Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Falcon,  ship,  232,*  246.* 

Francis,  schooner,  236. 

Franklin,  schooner,  242. 

Friendship,  schooner,  242. 

Franklin,  ship,  220,*  228,  242,  284.* 

Fame  2d,  shy,  204,  264,*  284,*  290,  300.* 

Franklin,  ship,  254,*  266,  290,  308,  336,  376,*  426. 

Factor,  schooner,  290. 

Fame,  schooner,  204,  300.* 

Foster,  ship,  228,*  242,  254,*  264,  270,  300,  336,  376,  426.* 

Fabius,  ship,  270  * 300,  368.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Friendship, , 190. 

Fox,  ship,  194. 

Francis,  ship,  230,  232,  242. 

Favorite,  ship,  266.  (See  Fairhaven  ; probably  hark  Favorite.) 

Fanny,  brig,  266. 

Frances, ship,  262,*  276,  288,  324,  354,  398,*  444,*  468  * 

Franklin,  s/bp,  196,  276,  296,  334,  354,  374,  398,  434,  468,  502,  546.* 

Falcon,  ship,  276,  288,  296,  306,  324,  344,  364,  398,  460, 492, 524;*  bark,  566,*  586, 602, 
618,  642,  650. 

Forester,  bark,  280.*  (See  Dartmouth.) 

Frances  2d,  ship,  280,  288,  296,  324,  334,  364  ; bark,  422.* 

Fenelon,  ship,  296,  314,  334,  344,  384,  386,  408,*  444.* 

Frances  Henrietta,  ship,  272, 296,*  314,*  334, 354, 398,*  422, 452,  478, 524.* 

Friendship,  ship,  314.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Florida,  ship,  238, 242,  324,*  344,  364,  374,  393,*  434,*  452,  478, 502,  534,  566,  596, 630.* 
Franklin,  bark,  354,  398. 

Factor,  ship,  408.*  (From  Poughkeepsie.) 

Formosa,  ship,  408,*  460.* 

Fortune,  bark,  408,*  444,  468,  514,  534.*  (From  Plymouth.) 

Fabius,  ship,  408,*  434,  460,  478,  514,  546,  586.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Florida  2d,  ship,  422.*.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Franklin,  bark,  434,*  460,  502,  558.* 

Fanny,  bark,  492,*  534,  574,  596,*  630.*  (Probably  from  Sag  Harbor.) 

Franklin  2d,  bark,  502,*  546.*  (From  Warren.) 

Franklin,  schooner,  654.*  (From  New  London.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Flora,  ship,  270,  272,  280,  286,  294,  302,  312,  320,  323,  340,  358,  378,  404,  430;*  bark, 
440. 

Friends,  ship,  264,  280,  312,  328,  358,  378,  404,  430,  450,  474,*  520  * 

Francis,  schooner,  368  ; brig,  378.* 

Franklin,  schooner,  394,*  4i6,  440,  450,  466,  488,  556,  572,  596,  608,  622,  634.  642,  644, 
646,  650.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Fame,  bark,  416.* 

Fortune,  bark,  556. 

Frauces  Palmer,  bark,  556.* 

Frances  Allyn,  schooner,  634.*  638,  642,  644,  646,  654.* 

Flying  Fish,  schooner,  638,*  644,  646,  654,  656. 

Florence,  schooner,  '644,*  656% 

Newport,  K.  I. : 

Frederick  Augustus,  ship,  240,  264,  278. 

Francis,  ship,  264. 

Frederick,  bark,  322.* 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

Factor,  ship,  362,*  384.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Fortune,  bark,  244,*  256,  274,  300,  342,  372.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Four  Brothers,  schooner,  246,  250. 

Fair  Play,  schooner,  284. 

Flora,  schooner,  332. 

Fairy,  brig,  372 ; bark,  392,*  402,  428,  438,  448,  464. 

Franklin,  brig,  372,  378,  390,  402,  428,  438,  472,  498,*  506* 

F.  Buuchinia,  bark , 498,*  530,*  542,  573,  584,  596.* 
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Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Fair  Helen,  ship , 224,  230,  234  * 240,  246,  248,  252,  256,  258,  264. 

Franklin,  ship,  294,  304,  340,  360;  bark,  382,  418,  450.* 

Fanny,  ship,  328,  340,*  348,  360,  382,  406,  442.  (Probably  sold  to  New  Bedford.) 
France,  ship,  340,  348, 382,  406.* 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Franklin,  schooner,  328,  338.* 

Falcon,  brig , 590,*  596,  608,  614,  628.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Francis,  brig,  532,  546,*  558.* 

Florida,  ship,  630,*  634. 

Florence,  bark,  648,*  654. 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Frances,  ship,  294. 

Fellowes,  ship),  394,  430,  476.* 

Flying  Cloud,  schooner,  496,*  512. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Franklin,  bark,  330,  352,  370,  402,  448,  456.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Florence,  bark , 500,*  530.* 

G. 

Beverly,  Mass.  : 

Gem,  brig,  464,  486,*  500,  508.*  (From  Provincetown.) 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

George,  ship,  234. 

George  Browu,  schooner,  614.* 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Governor  Fenner,  ship,  286,  310.* 

General  Jackson,  ship,  292,  330,  392  * 

Ganges,  ship,  270,  292,  330.*  (See  Fall  River.) 

Governor  Hopkins,  brig,  310,  330,  338,  352, 358,  370,  380,  392.  (See  Dartmouth.) 
Golconda,  ship,  320.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Dartmouth,  Mass.: 

* Grand  Turk,  ship,  330,  350.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Governor  Hopkins,  brig,  436  ;*  ship,  462,  472,  484.*  (Probably  from  Bristol.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

George  and  Martha,  ship,  388. 

George  and  Mary,  ship,  316,  358.*  (See  New  London.) 

Gold  Hunter,  brig,  316,  326.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Gold  Hunter,  ship,  292,  298,  314,  320,  338,  358,  380,  402,  440.* 

Ganges,  ship,  35b.*  (From  Bristol.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

George,  ship,  326,  346,  376,  412,  436,  462,  482.*.  (Probably  from  Nantucket.) 
General  Scott,  ship,  356,  400,  446,  482,  528,  606,  640.* 

General  Scott,  bark,  528,*  562,*  576.*  (From  New  London.) 

George  J.  Jones,  schooner,  612,*  636,*  644.* 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

George  Washington,  bark,  322,*  336,  348,  368.* 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

George  Clinton,  ship,  312.* 

General  Scott,  ship,  218.* 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Graduate,  schooner,  626,*  632.* 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass  : 

Gideon  Barstow,  ship,  292, 326, 346.* 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Governor  Endicott,  ship,  350,*  360.* 

Globe,  ship,  432.* 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

George  and  Susan,  ship,  220, * 230,  232,  238,  252, 202. 270, 290, 334, 374,  422,  452,  492, 
540,  582  ;*  hark,  604,*  024,  040,  048. 

Grand  Turk,  ship,  262,*  260,  272,  276, 282, 288,  296, 300, 364,*  380.*  (See  Dartmouth.) 
George  Porter,  ship , 202,  206,  272,  270,  282,  288,  296,  306,  314,  324,  354,  398;*  bark , 
452.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

George  aud  Martha,  ship,  238,  242,*  248,  252,  254,  258, 262,  260,*  272,  276 ; hark,  288, 
306,*  324,  344,  304,  3s0,  422.* 

Good  Return,  ship,  238,  248,  252,  262,  260,  272,  270,*  296,  300,  324,  354,  374,  444,  478, 
524  558.* 

Gleaner,  brig,  226,  230. 

General  Pike,  ship,  2c2,  288,*  306,314,334,*  354,  374,  398,  422,  468,  502,*  534;  hark, 
560, 596.* 

Gallatea,  ship,  262,  266, 272. 

Gratitude,  ship,  282,  314,  334,*  374,  422,  452,  478,  514,  558,  580.* 

Gideon  Howland,  ship,  282,  314,  344,  408,*  444,  468,  502,  546.* 

Golconda,  ship,  226,  230,  242,  254,  262,  272,  288,  324,  354,  398,  444,*  478,  524 ; hark, 
566.* 

George,  ship),  288,*  324,  354,*  398,  444.  (From  Providence.) 

George  Howland,  ship,  300,*  344,  386,  434,  468,*  492,*  546,  586,  010;  hark,  636.* 
Garland,  bark,  344,  364,  380;  ship,  434,  400,  478,  502.  (Possibly  two  vessels.) 
Golconda  2d,  ship,  354,*  374,  408.*  (From  Bristol.) 

George  Washington,  bark.  374,  398,  422,  452,*  478,*  514. 

Governor  Troup,  ship,  374,*  444,  468,  502,  534,  560,*  580,  624  * 

Globe,  ship,  422,*  408.* 

Gladiator,  ship,  468.* 

Globe,  hark,  468,*  524,  558,  586,  604,  630.* 

George  Washington,  ship,  478,*  524.* 

Gypsy,  bark,  478,*  534,*  546,  586.* 

Gay  Head,  ship,  492,*  534,*  574,  602,  636.* 

George,  ship,  50. ; hark,  546,*  586,  598,  602,  630.* 

Gazelle,  ship,  546,*  586,  610,636,*  650.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Glendower,  schooner,  592.* 

Glacier,  schooner,  598,*  610;  hark,  624,*  640.* 

Greyhound,  bark,  610,*  650. 

General  Scott,  hark,  650. 

George  and  Mary,  hark,  650.*  (From  New  London.) 

G.  lden  City,  schooner,  650.* 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

G.  Browne,  hark,  330.* 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

George  and  Mary,  ship,  240,  246. 

George  Champliu,  ship,  278,  302,  362,  414. 

Geneva,  schooner,  332. 

George,  hark,  496,*  520.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Gardner,  ship,  200,  208,  212.* 

Golden  Farmer,  ship,  208,  212,  210,*  222,  224,  232,  242,  254.* 

George,  ship,  212,*  220,*  224,  236,  254,  260,  270,  278,  290,  308.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 
Ganges,  ship,  210,*  224,  236,  254,*  266,  290,  318,  376,*  426,  462,  508.* 

Globe,  ship,  210,*  224,  232,  242,*  254.* 

General  Jackson,  brig,  210,  222,  228;*  ship,  232.* 

Governor  Strong,  ship),  222,*  232.* 

General  Lincoln,  ship,  222,  224.* 

Gideon,  ship,  228,  236.* 

George  Porter,  ship,  228,  236.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Galen,  ship,  232.* 

George  Washington,  schooner,  390. 

Gazelle,  ship,  498.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Game  Cock,  schooner,  508. 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

General  Scott,  brig,  240. 

Georgia,  ship,  294,  302,  320,  340,  348,*  358,  378,  404,  440. 

George,  ship,  312,*  328,  340,  358.*  (From  Dartmouth.) 

General  Williams,  ship,  328,  348,*  368,*  404,  430,  458,  488,  520,  564,  590.* 

George  and  Mary,  ship,  404,  430,  450,  474,*  510,  556*  (From  Edgartown.)  (See 
New  Bedford.) 
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New  London,  Conn— Continued. 

Garland,  schooner,  416,*  458.* 

General  Scott,  ship,  430  ;*  bark,  458,  488.*  (See  Fairhavon.) 
George  Washington,  ship,  430.* 

Georgiana,  brig,  510,*  532,*  566,  564,*  580, 590,  COO,  616,  628.* 
George  Henry,  bark,  532,*  544,  580,  596.* 

George  and  Mary,  bark,  600,*  616,  628,  638.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Golden  W est,  schooner,  608,*  628,  642,  644,  648,  650,  654,  658. 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Georgia,  schooner,  614,*  628.* 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. : 

Gentleman,  bark,  418,*  432,  400,  470.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Governor  Hawkins,  ship , 228.* 

George  and  Albert,  ship,  254.* 

Piiovincetown,  Mass.  : 

General  Jackson,  schooner,  246. 

Gem,  brig,  378,*  402,  414,  428,  438.  (See  Beverly.) 

Grand  Island,  schooner,  428,*  438.* 

G.  W.  Lewis,  schooner,  584,588,  600,  614,  628.* 

Gage  H.  Phillips,  schooner,  020,*  634,  636,  654.* 

Grace  Lathrop,  schooner,  028.* 

Grade  M.  Parker,  schooner,  638,*  642,  644,  C46,  650,  656. 
Stonington,  Conn.  : 

George,  bark,  322,  348;  ship,  384,  406,  430,  464,  490.* 

Sag  PIarbor,  N.  Y. : 

Governor  Clinton,  ship,  224,  294,  304.* 

General  Scott,  brig,  246,  248. 

Gem,  ship,  312,  318,  328,  340,  360,  370,  382,  390,  406,  432,  450.* 
Gentleman,  bark,  496.*  (From  New  Suffolk.) 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

General  Knox,  ship,  234. 

Truro,  Mas3.  : 

Gem,  brig,  500.* 

Wareham,  Mass.  : 

George  Washington, , 292,*  330,  372,  414,  448,*  476,  506,  552* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Galen,  ship,  302,  310,  352,  394.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Governor  Carver,  bark,  470,*  484,  518,  550,  578,  600,  620.* 
Greyhound,  bark,  484,*  518,  552,  588,  600,  626,  644. 

George  and  Mary,  bark,  496,*  518,  528,  562,  578.* 

H. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Hope,  ship,  190,  238,*  256. 

Homan  Smith,  brig,  614,*  634,  638,  646,  656. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  : 

Hamilton,  bark,  322,  330,  342,  350,  360,  382,  406,*  440.* 

Harvest,  bark,  342,  350,  300,  370,  420.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Huntsville,  ship,  MG*  448,  466,  490,  522* 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Hero,  sloop,  180. 

H.  II.  Crapo,  bark,  494,*  518.* 

Dorchester,  Mass.  : 

Herald,  ship,  310,  342.*  (See  Stonington.) 
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Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Hope,  schooner,  238. 

Fair  ha  vex,  Mass.  : 

Herald,  ship,  218,  224,  22C,  230,  238,  244,*  248,  250,  258,  202,  208,  272,  282,  290,  298, 
308,  310,  320,  340,  300,  388,  412,  440.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Heroine,  ship,  272,  282,  290,  298,  308,  310,  320,  330,  350,  370,  400,  424,  440,  482.* 
Hesper,  bark,  308,  340,  370,  412,  454,  510;  ship,  570.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Harvest,  bark,  350,*  370,  400,  430,  470,  500,*  552.*  (From  Newport.) 

Hudson,  ship,  528,*  570.*  (From  Mystic.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Homer,  brig,  570.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Freetown,  Mass.  : 

Harriet,  bark,  414.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Holder  Borden,  ship,  392.* 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Hobomok,  ship,  292,*  330,  308,  412,  454,*  508,  540.* 

Harriet,  schooner,  412.* 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Harmony,  schooner,  220. 

Helen  Augusta,  bark,  498,*  518,  540,  570.* 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Harriot,  brig,  228,  (also  230,  probably.) 

Henry  Astor,  ship,  288,*  320*  (See  Nantucket.) 

Huron,  ship,  294,  332,  350.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Helvetia,  ship,  304,  342,  300.  (See  New  London.) 

Marion,  or  Sippicax,  Mass.  : 

Heel  a,  bark,  384,*  424. 

Hopeton,  brig,  552,*  570,  578,*  588.* 

Herald,  brig,  000,*  012,*  020.* 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Helen,  brig,  440,*  450. 


Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Hellespont,  ship,  432,*  458,  490.* 

Highlander,  ship,  432.* 

Hudson,  ship,  458,*  490.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.)  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Harlequin,  ship,  180,  188,  192,  200,  208.* 

Harmony,  ship,  182,  188. 

Hector,  ship,  180,*  188,  190,  194. 

Hero,  ship,  188,  (2  places,)  192. 

Hudson,  ship,  190,  198,  204. 

<2  1>laoe8,)  200/  208’ (2  pIaC6S>)  m 

Harriet,  ship,  198,  202. 

Henry,  ship,  200,  202,  204,  208. 

Hunter,  sloop,  212. 

Hannah,  sloop,  210,*  220,  224.* 

Hope,  Sloop,  220. 

it  12: 200’  278’ S00’ 336-  **  438-*  44G’  484>  54°-  w8-‘ 

Huntress,  schooner,  228,  232. 

Hesper,  ship,  232,  248.* 

Harmony,  schooner,  230,  300,  308,*  318,  &0 ,*  330,  340.* 

Harvest,  ship,  254,*  200,  290,  360,  412,*  420,  450,*  508.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Howard,  ship,  200,*  290,*  318,  340,  370,  420.*  ' 

Henry,  ship,  320,*  360,  412,  450,508.* 

Henry  Clay,  ship,  350,*  412,  440.* 

Henry  Astor,  306,*  412.  (From  Hudson.) 

Homer,  brig,  498,*  528,  540,  504.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Hamilton,  schooner,  508,  518,  528,  540. 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Hero,  bark,  190,200,206,*  208.* 

Herald,  ship,  198, 200,  (2  places,)  204, 208, 210.  (See  Fairliaven.) 

Hunter,  ship,  198,200,202,  (2  places,)  208. 

Hauuali  and  Eliza,  ship,  198,200,202,  (2  places.) 

Hesper,  bark,  254,258,*  260,282.  (See  Fairliaven.) 

Hector,  ship,  258, 272, 288, 306,  344,  364, 398, 452,*  492, 534,*  582* 

Hydaspe,  ship,  258, 262, 266, 272, 276, 288, 296, 334, 354, 374, 422, 452, 492, 534, 568.* 
Hope,  ship,  258, 272, 276, 282,  288, 296,  306. 

Hercules,  ship,  262,266,276. 

Herald,  ship,  272. 

Hercules,  ship , 276, 282, 288, 296, 314, 334, 354, 386, 422, 460, 502 ; bark,  548, 586. 
Herald,  ship,  276.  (See  Fairliaven.) 

Hibernia,  ship,  276, 288, 296, 314, 324, 334,  344,. 364,*  386,*  408, 434, 460, 502, 548.* 
Herald  2d,  ship,  276, 282, 306, 324, 344, 398, 444,  478,  524,  568,*  598,  604,  618  : * bark , 
630.* 

Honqua,  ship,  282,*  314,  334,  354,  374,  398,  434,  460.* 

Hercules  2d,  ship,  288,*  306,  334,  364,  398,  422,  444.* 

Herald,  ship,  288,  296,  314,  334,  364,  422,  400,  492,  548.* 

Huntress,  ship,  288,  324,  344,  354,  374,*  408,  444,  468.* 

Hope,  ship,  288,  324,  364,  398* 

Hope  2d,  ship,  288,  334,  354,  374,  408,  444,  478,  548.* 

Hope,  bark,  354,  374,  398,*  422,  444,. 468,  502,  534,  568.* 

Harrison,  ship,  374,*  422,  468,  514,  558.* 

Henry  Kneelaud,  ship,  422,*  452,  478,  514, 558,  586.* 

Harvest,  hark,  444,*  468,  514,  568.*  (From  Bridegport.) 

Heela,  bark,  460,*  502, 534,  568,*  592,  618, 630.* 

Helen  Snow,  bark,  478,*  514,  546,  586,*  618,  640.* 

Hibernia  2d,  ship,  478,*  548.*  (From  New  London.) 

Hillman,  ship,  478,*  514,  548,  586* 

Hunter,  ship,  478,*  514,  568,  592,  604,  618,  640,  652. 

Henry  Taber,  bark,  524,*  568,*  598,  610,  624.* 

Helen  Mar,  bark,  534,*  610,*  640, 654. 

Hiawatha,  ship,  534.* 

Huntress,  bark,  534,*  548.* 

Harvest,  ship,  568.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Hudson,  ship,  568  * (From  Fairliaven.) 

Hamilton,  bark,  610.* 

Hercules,  bark,  610, 640,  650. 

Hibernia, , 610.* 

Hadley,  bark,  618,*  636,  648. 

Hope  On,  bark,  652.* 

New  London,  Conn.: 

Helvetius,  ship,  294.*  (See  foot-note.) 

Halcyon,  ship,  302  ; bark,  394,*  404.* 

Hand,  schooner,  348, 368,*  394,  418.* 

Helvetia,  ship,  394,*  418.*  (From  Hudson.) 

Hannibal,  ship,  404  * 440,  466,  488,  532,*  544,  580* 

Hibernia,  ship,  416,*  450.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Henry  Thompson,  ship,  418,*  450,  474.* 

H.  Brewer,  bark,  496,*  520.* 

Helen  F.,  schooner,  600,*  616,  630. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  : 

Henry,  ship,  236.* 

Huron,  ship,  240.* 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Hesper,  ship,  240  ; bark,  320. 

Hamilton,  ship,  304. 

Newport,  R.  I. : * 

Harvest,  bark,  310,*  332.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Helen,  brig,  368,  394,  402,  416,*  428* 

Helen  Augusta,  ship,  474,*  520.* 

Newburyfort,  Mass.  : 

Hannah  Grant,  schooner,  622,*  634.* 
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Provincetown,  Mass.  : , 

Haunali  and  Eliza,  schooner,  244,  246. 

Helen  Neal,  schooner,  472,*  498,  506. 

H.  N.  Williams,  schooner,  472,*  486, 498, 506. 

Hanover,  schooner,  486,*  498,  506. 

Helen  M.  Simmons,  schooner,  614,*  628,*  656. 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

Hampton,  sloop,  250.* 

Hope,  ship,  292.* 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Hannah,  schooner,  180,.  182. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Henry,  ship,  268, 274, 280,  286, 304, 312,  318, 328, 340,  348,  370,  382,  432, 458.* 

Hannibal,  ship,  230,  240,246,248,*  252,256,258,  262,  268,  274,  280,  286,  294,  304,  312, 
318, 328,  348,  370,  382,  396,  406,  4.32.* 

Hudson,  ship,  304,*  312,  318,  328,  340,  360,  396,  418.* 

Hamilton,  ship,  328,  348,  370,  396,  418, 432. 

Hamilton,  ship,  360,  370,  406.* 

Huron,  ship,  370,*  396,  406,  432.*  (From  Hudson.) 

Henry  Lee,  ship,  39  J,  432. 

Henry,  ship,  406.*  ' * 

Helen,  ship,  406.* 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Hydaspe,  ship,  246.* 

Hersilia,  ship,  246. 

Henry,  brig,  322,  360,  370.* 

Herald,  ship,  384,*  406, 430.*  (From  Dorchester.) 

Salem,  Mass.: 

Henry,  hark,  384, 430.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

H.  Thompson,  hark,  512. 

Herald,  ship,  532.  1 ' 

Hopewell,  schooner,  532. 

Henry,  schooner,  546.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : ‘ ‘ 

Hoogley,  ship,  320,*  338, 370,*  414, 464, 510.* 

Hector,  hark,  394,*  428,  456, 474, 510, 542* 

Henry  Tuke,  ship,  414.* 

Hopewell,  ship,  414.* 

Harvest,  hark,  428.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Hero,  hark,  214. 

Harbinger,  ship,  390,*  426,. 456,*  484.* 


Boston,  Mass.  : 

Industry,  schooner,  180. 

Imogene,  brig,  386,392.*  (See  Provincetown.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Isabella,  ship  282, 308  ; * hark,  316, 346, 376.  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Iowa,  ship,  50b,*  538.* 


Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Italy,  ship,  450, 490, 522.* 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. : 

Illinois,  ship,  304, 320.  (Probably  afterwards  of  Sag  Harbor.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

places’)  202-  208’ 212' 21G- 222' 224' m' 
Independence,  ship,  222,*  232,  248,  258,  270,  300.* 
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Nantucket,  Mass.— Continued. 

Improvement,  s/tip,  222,  232,  248.* 

Independence  2d,  ship,  228,*  242,  254. 

Industry,  schooner,  23(3. 

Iris,  sloop,  236,  260,  346,  376. 

Industry,  l)ri(j,  242.* 

Islander,  hark,  540.*  590.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Industry,  sloop,  186,  190,  192,*  194. 

Industry,  brig,  220.  (See  Westport.) 

Independence,  ship,  226,  232,  238,  252,  254,  266,  282,  314.* 

Iris,  ship,  230,  236,  238,  254,  266,  282,  314,  354,  398,  444,  468,  502,  514.* 

Indian  Chief,  brig,  238,  242,  252. 

India,  ship,  262,  276,  306,  344,  364,  398,  422, 452,  478,*  524,  558.* 

Isaac  Ilowland,  ship,  266,  282,  314,  354,  398,*  422,  452,  478,  514,  568,  598* 

Isabella,  ship,  282,  374,  422,  452.*  (See  Fairliaven.)  ( 

Israel,  ship,  374,*  398,  434.* 

Inez,  ship,  422.* 

Inga,  brig,  452.* 

Illinois,  ship,  468,*  502. 508,  598 ; bark,  642.  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Ionia,  bark,  478,*  514,  558. 

Ionia,  bark,  618.*  ' 

Isabella,  bark,  492,*  524,  568,  592.*  • 

Islander,  bark,  604,*  640.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Irving,  schooner,  624,*  636.* 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Indian  Chief,  ship,  312,*  328,  348,  394,  418,  450,*  488,*  544  * 

Iris,  shi}),  328  ; bark,  418,  496,*  544.* 

India,  ship,  418,*  450,  474,  520.* 

Isaac  Hicks,  ship,  418,*  458,  488,  544,*  564. 

Isaac  Walton,  ship,  418.* 

Isabella,  brig,  596,  608,  622,  634,  642,  648,  654. 

Isabel,  schooner,  600.* 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Imogene,  brig,  314,  322,  332,  342,  348,  362.*  (See  Boston.) 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Illinois,  ship,  406,*  432,  450.*  (Probably  formerly  of  Ncwburg.)  (See  New 
Bedford.) 

Italy,  ship,  418.* 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Izette,  bark,  286,*  292,  310,  318,  338,  370. 

Wareham,  Mass.: 

Inga,  brig,  360,  372,  380,  390,  40J,  424,  440* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Industry,  brig,  218,  224,  226,  230,  234,  238,  244,  248,  256,  262,  268, 270,  284,  292,  308, 
318.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

J. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Jenney,  schooner,  198. 

John,  brig,  222,*  224,  228,  262. 

John,  ship,  230,  238. 

Jasper,  ship,  286.  (See  Fairliaven.) 

Dorchester,  Mass.  : 

Julia,  bark,  332. 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

John,  ship,  234,  256,  272. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Java,  « Ain, 268, 276,  282,  290,  298,  316,  346,  376,  426,  462*  516.* 

Jasper,  ship,  290,  298,  308,  316,  336,  356.*  (See  Boston.) 


(See  New  Bedford.) 
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Fairhaven,  Mass.— Continued.  rno  r 

Joseph  Maxwell,  ship , 298,  326,  336,  346,  366,  400,  454,  494;  bark,  528,*  5/0,  o94. 
(See  New  Bedford.) 

James  Munroe,  ship,  366,  412,  446.*  (From  Hudson.) 

John  A.  Robb,  ship , 424,*  462,  506,  552.*  . . , \ 

John  Coggeshall,  ship,  494,*  528.*  (From  New  Bedford  ; which  see.) 

Japan,  ship,  528.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

John  Hathaway,  brig,  612.* 

John  Randolph,  schooner,  618.* 


Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

J uuo,  ship,  202.  • 

James  Munroe,  ship,  304,*  312.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Joieph  Meigs,  ship,  390,*  414.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Juno,  brig,  424.*  _ ^ „ , . 

James,  schooner,  538,*  552, 570, 578, 582, 588, 594.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 


Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Juno,  ship,  188,  216.* 

Joanna, , 190. 

Julianna,  sloop,  196. 

John  Gay,  ship,  198,  (2  places,)  202, 204, 208, 210, 212, 216, 224,*  242, 254,*  266  * 

John  and  James,  ship,  208,  (2  places.) 

John  Adams,  ship,  216,*  236,*  250, 26U,  270, 278, 284, 290, 300, 318, 336,  376,*  426. 

John,  ship,  216. 

Juno,  schooner,  220, 224,*  228. 

John,  sloop,  220. 

John  Adams  2d,  ship,  228,  236,  258,  270. 

Japan,  ship,  242,*  254,  270,  290,  308,  346,  376,  426. 

Jones  Hale,  sloop,  308.* 

Jefferson,  ship,  326,  366.* 

James  Loper,  ship,  346,*  390,  438,  484,  528.* 

Joseph  Starbuck,  skip,  346,*  390.* 

Newark,  N.  J. : 

John  Wells,  ship,  322,*  342,  362,  384.  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

James,  ship,  192. 

Juno,  ship,  194,  238. 

Jefferson  shipj  20(5.* 

Juno,  brig,  226,  232,  242,  258,  262,  272,  276,  324,*  344,  354,  364,  386,  398* 

Java,  ship,  272,  276,  282,  288,  296,  314,  334,  354,  374;  bark,  524,*  574,  598,  630,  642.* 
(See  Fairhaven.) 

Jasper,  ship,  276,*  324 ; bark,  334,  344,  354,  364,  386,  408,  434,  468.* 

John,  ship,  276,  288,  296,  306,  324,  344,  364,  408,  452,  492.* 

John  Howland,  ship,  276,  288,*  324,  654,  398,  444,  480,  514,  560;*  bark,  598,*  642. 
John  Adams,  ship,  282,  314,  334,  354,  374,  408.*  (From  Nautucket.) 

James,  ship,  296,  354,  386,*  452,  586;  604.* 

Julian,  ship,  314,  354,  374,  408,  444,*  480,  514,  560.* 

James,  ship,  314,  334,  422,*  480,  514,  560,  642,  652. 

John  and  Edward,  ship,  374,  408,*  444,  480,  524.*  (From  New  London.) 

Juuior,  ship,  374,  410,  444,  468,*  502,  548,  560.* 

Junius,  bark,  386,*  422,  468.* 

Jeanette,  ship,  386,*  422,*  452,  468,  514,  560.* 

Java,  ship,  398,  422,  452,*  492. 

James  Allen,  ship,  408,*  452, 480, 524  ; bark,  568,*  604, 642.* 

Juno,  brig,  410.* 

James  Maury,  ship,  422,*  452,  480,  524,  568,  598;*  bark,  624.*  (From  Salem.) 

J.  E.  Donnell,  bark,  422,*  460,  480,  502.* 

John  Coggeshall,  ship,  444,*  574.*  (From  Newport.  See  Fairhaven.) 

John  Wells,  ship,  468,*  514;  ba^k,  548,*  582,  604,*  630.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 
Joseph  Meigs,  ship,  468,*  514,  560.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

James  Andrews,  bark , 480,*  502.* 

James  Edward,  ship,  480.* 

James  Edward,  ship,  524.* 

Jireh  Perry,  ship,  492,*  534*,  574,  598,*  624,  640,  652. 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

John  A.  Parker,  bark,  492,*  548.* 

Joseph  Butler,  baric,  492,*  514.* 

James  Arnold,  ship,  502,*  548,  586,  598,  610,  630,  648.  , 

Jireh  Swift,  ship,  502;*  bark,  548,*  586.* 

John  Dawson,  bark,  502,*  524,  568,  586,  598,  618,  636,  642,  652. 

Joshua  Bragdon,  bark,  502,*  548,  582.* 

Janies,  schooner,  524.*  (Sold  to  Sippican,  Marion.) 

J.  D.  Thompson,  bark,  524,*  558.*  (See  New  London.) 

Josephine,  ship,  536,*  568,*  592,  618,  640,  652.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Java  2d,  bark,  548,*  574,  598,  618,*  642.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

John  IJ.  West,  bark,  560,*  592,*  624,  640. 

Joseph  Griuuell,  bark,  560.* 

Japan,  ship,  568.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

John  Carver,  bark,  610,*  636,*  652.* 

J.  W.  Dodge,  schooner,  618,*  624.* 

Joseph  Maxwell,  bark,  624,*  642.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

Janet,  bark,  648,652.  (From  Westport.) 

John  J.  Winthrop,  bark,  654. 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Josephus, , 188. 

Julia,  brig,  320. 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

James  Munroo,  sloop,  240. 

John  Coggeshall,  ship,  286,*  322,  362,  404.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Jones,  ship,  244,  250,  252,  256,  258,  264, 270,  272, 280, 294, 312, 320, 340, 358, 378.* 
John  and  Edward,  ship,  270,  272,  280,  312,*  320,  340,*  348.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Julius  Cmsar,  ship,  286,  294,  312,  320,  328,  340,  348,  358,  368,  378,  404,  418,  450,  466. 
488,  510,  544.* 

Jason,  bark,  286,*  320,  328,  340,  358,  378,  394,  418,  440. 

John  and  Elizabeth,  ship,  328, 348,  368, 394, 418,  450,  474,  532,  544  * 

Jefferson,  ship,  418,*  432,  450, 466, 488,  510.*  (From  Wilmington.) 

John  E.  Smith,  schooner,  488,*  532,*  544,  556.* 

J.  E.  Comstock,  schooner,  556.* 

J.  D.  Thompson,  bark,  596,*  630.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

James  Munroe,  brig,  342, 352, 372, 380, 392.* 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

John  B.  Dods,  brig,  378, 392, 402, 414. 

Joshua  Brown,  schooner,  392,  414,*  428. 

Jane  Howes,  brig,  428,*  464,  472,  486,  498. 

John  Adams,  schooner,  428, 438,448, 456, 464, 472, 486, 498, 508,*  520, 530, 542, 564, 572, 

584.* 

J.  II.  Duvall,  bark,  542,*  580.* 

J.  Taylor,  schooner,  614, 622.* 

John  A.  Lewis,  schooner,  614,*  622,  628.* 

J.  H.  Collins,  schooner,  620,*  634.* 

Joseph  Lindsey,  schooner , 622.* 

John  Atwood,  schooner,  644.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Jefferson,  ship,  210, 450,  476, 512, 558.* 

Julius  Cmsar,  ship,  234, 240. 

John  Jay,  ship,  396,*  432. 

Josephine,  ship,  406,*  442.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

John  Weils,  ship,  418,*  442.*  (From  Newark.  See  New  Bedford.) 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

James  Maury,  ship,  302,*  338, 384.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Somerset,  Mass.  : 

Jane,  bark,  380,  404.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

J upiter,  schooner,  512. 
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Warren,  R.  I. : 

Jane,  ship,  338, 370, 402. 

Westport  : 

Juno,  brig,  336, 342, 350, 362, 370,  390,  400. 

Janet,  bark,  438/  456, 496, 528, 572,  GOO,  612,  G32.* 

Wilmington,  Del.  : 

Jefferson,  ship , 360/  384.  (See  New  London.) 


(See  New  Bedford.) 


K. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Kingston,  ship,  454. * (From  Nantucket.) 

Kingfisher,  schooner,  582.* 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Kanawha,  bark,  532.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Kingston,  ship,  242/  254/  266/  290, 326,  366/  (See  Fairliaven.) 
Kirkwood,  brig,  446.* 

Key  West,  schooner,  564. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Keziab, , 190/  (2  places.) 

Ivutusoff,  ship,  374,  422,  452,  480/  524.* 

Kathleen,  bark,  492/  524,  548,  574,  598/  618,  640, 652. 

Kensington,  ship,  492/  548.* 

Keoka,  bark,  502.*  (See  Westport.) 

Kingfisher,  ship,  502.* 

Kingfisher,  bark,  536/  574. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Konohassett,  ship,  432.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Kate  Cory,  schoonei',  538/  552  ; brig,  562/  582,  588/ 

Keoka,  bark,  552.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 


L. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Lucy,  schooner,  180. 

Lewis  Bruce,  brig,  596.*  (From  Orleans.) 

Louisa  A,  schooner,  608/  622/  654.* 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Leonidas,  ship,  264,  280,  302/  380,  402.* 

Lemuel  C.  Richmond,  ship,  310.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Beverly,  Mass. : 

Lady  Suffolk,  bark,  508/  520,  542,  554/  570* 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Liverpool,  bark,  550.*  (From  Now  Bedford.) 

Dorchester,  Mass.  : 

Lewis,  bark,  322/  342.  (From  Gloucester.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Loan,  ship,  228,  238,  250,  256,  268,  288,  308,  346. 

Louisa  Sears,  bark,  540/  572.* 

Linda  Stewart,  bark,  620.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Liberty,  schooner,  218/  222. 

Leonidas,  ship,  234,  258,  262,  268,  272,  284,  290,  298,  308,326,  336,  356,  400,  436,  462.* 
London  Packet,  ship,  308,  326,  356,  400,  446.* 

Lagrange,  bark,  356,  376/  424,  470,  516.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Lydia,  ship,  424/  456,  482,  514,  576/  (From  Nantucket.  See  New  London.) 
Lively,  schooner,  482.* 
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Fall  RiVER,  Mass.  : 

Leonidas,  brig,  380/  392,  402,  4*28,' * 448/  (See  Westport.) 

Gloucester,  Mass.  : 

Lewis,  ship,  300,  306.  (See  Dorchester.) 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Lucy  Ann,  ship,  413,  450/  (From  Wilmington.) 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Liberty, , 182. 

Lynn,  Mass.  : 

Louisa,  slip,  284,  292,  296,  306,  310,  330,  333,  348/ 

Marblehead,  Mass.  : 

Lavalette,  schooner,  244. 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Lexington,  schooner,  284. 

Laurel,  schooner,  284,  292,  300,  308,  322,  326. 

Le  Barron,  brig,  336,  346,  366,  379/  (See  Newport.) 

Lagrange,  brig,  336,  346,  356,  366,  379,  402,  436/ 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Leander,  baric,  382,  406,  473,  448/  474/  496,  522,  544,  566/ 

Lion,  schooner,  496,*  512/ 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Leo,  brig,  186,188,  (2  places,)  192/  194,  193,  200,  206,  208,  (2  places,)  210,  212,  (2 
places,)  216;  ship,  222,226,232/ 

Lydia,  ship,  188,  192,*  196,*  198,  200,  202,  204,  206,  208,  (2  places,)  210,*  212,  216, 
220, 222/  242/  254,  260, 278, 300/ 

Lion,  ship,  192,  206,  208,  212,  236/ 

Lady  Adams,  ship,  198,  203,  210,  212,  216,  222,  232,  242/ 

Lima,  ship,  202,  203/  212, 214,  216,  224,  232,  250,  260,  284,  303,  346,  390/ 

Liberty,  brig,  220. 

Leander,  ship,  228/ 

Lucy,  brig,  232. 

Liberty,  schooner,  232. 

Lively,  schooner,  232. 

Loper,  ship,  236, 250, 260, 270/  278,  290/ 

Lexington,  schooner,  290,  300/  308,  326,  366/  456. 

Levi  Starbuck,  ship,  300/  336, 376, 426/  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Lexington,  ship,  326/  412,  508, 540/ 

Lydia,  ship,  366/  (See  Fairkaven.) 

Laura,  schooner,  456. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Lively, , 188. 

Lydia,  schooner,  198. 

Lucy,  schooner,  200, 202. 

Lucy,  brig,  204, 208. 

Laura,  schooner,  232, 233. 

Lorenzo,  ship,  232/ 

Loring,  ship,  238/ 

Lyra,  ship,  248,  254, 266/ 

Lancaster,  ship,  266,  282,  306,  344,  386,  422,  452/480,  514,  560/ 

Logan,  ship,  258/  276, 306, 344, 383, 410/  444,  480,  514/ 

Leader,  baric,  276, 316/  (Sec;  Westport.) 

Liverpool,  ship,  282,  298,  316,  324/  344,  364,  388/  410,444,468,502/  (See  Dart- 
mouth.) 

London  Packet,  ship,  288,296,  324,  344  ; baric,  364,  410,  452/ 

Lucas,  ship,  296,  314,  324,  344,  354,  388, 398/ 

Lai  la  Rookh,  ship,  316/  334, 364, 410,  454/ 

Lemuel  C.  Richmond,  ship,  334, 374/  410, 454, 480, 514, 548/  (From  Bristol,) 
Laurel,  schooner,  334,  344;  brig,  354,  364/  374/  388. 

Lafayette,  ship,  364/  410,  444/ 

Lagoda,  ship,  374,  398,  434,  468,  502/  536,  574,  593, 624,  646. 

Lewis,  baric,  374. 

Leonidas,  ship,  386,  422,  468, 514 ; baric,  560/ 

Liverpool  2d,  ship,  428/  444,480/ 
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Lo  Baron,  bark,  444.*  (From  Newport,.) 

Levi  Starbuck,  ship , 468,*  502,  548,  586.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Louisiana,  ship,  468,*  502,560,598. 

Louisa,  ship,  468,*  502  ; bark,  536, 582,  604,  630,  648. 

Lexington,  bark,  480,*  502, 514.*  (From  Providence.) 

Lafayette,  bark,  492,*  536,  586.*  (From  Warren.) 

Laetitia,  bark,  492,*  548,  574,  598,  624,  644,  652. 

Lancer,  ship,  492,*  536,*  574,  604,  630,*  652. 

Lapwing,  ship,  502,*  536,  576.* 

Lewis,  ship,  410,  460,  502,*  548.* 

Lagrange,  bark,  54'"!.*  (From  Fairkaven. ) 

Lafayette,  ship,  582. 

Leonidas,  bark,  598,*  604,  618,  630.  (From  Westport.) 

Lydia,  bark,  604,*  630,*  648. 

Laconia,  bark,  610,*  624,  640,  654. 

Live  Oak,  bark,  630.* 

Linda  Stewart,  bark,  652.  (From  Edgartown.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Lydia,  ship,  206,  (2  places,)  208. 

Leonidas,  slip,  206,*  (2  places,)  208.* 

Lowell,  ship,  404,*  430.* 

Louvre,  ship,  418.* 

Leader,  schooner,  430.* 

Lark,  bark,  450,*  474,  510,  556. 

Laurens,  ship,  532,*  556.  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Leader,  schooner,  600,  616. 

Lydia,  bark,  600.*  (From  Fairliaven.) 

L.  P.  Simmons,  schooner,  654, 658.  (See  Provincetown  and  New  York.) 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Liberty,  brig,  220. 

Le  Barron,  bark,  416.*  (From  Mattapoisett.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Louisa,  ship,  268.* 

Logan,  ship,  268.* 

Lizzie  P.  Simmons,  schooner,  646,*  648.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See  New  London.) 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Life  Boat,  schooner,  622,*  628.* 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Lewis  Bruce,  brig,  508,*  520,  530,  542,  572,  580.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See 
Boston.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Laurel,  brig,  236,  240,  244. 

Louisa,  schooner,  332,  342,  392,  414.  428,  438,  448,  456,  464,  472,  498,  508,  520,  530  * 
Lewis  Bruce,  brig,  464,  472,*  486,  498.*  (See  Orleans.) 

Lizzie  P.  Simmons,  schooner,  614,*  628.  (See  New  York  and  New  Bedford.) 

Lizzie  J.  Bigelow,  schooner,  628.* 

Lottie  E.  Cook,  schooner,  654,*  656. 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

Lexington,  ship,  380,  428.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Lion,  ship,  380,  428,  464,  520.* 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Levant,  ship,  296. 

Rhode  Islands 
L.,  schooner,  184. 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Lydia,  ship,  318,*  338. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Leonore,  ship,  532. 

Leverett,  brig,  546. 
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Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Lucy,  brig,  180,*  184, 190. 

Laviuia,  ship,  210. 

Levant,  ship,  418,*  450,  490.* 

Laurens,  bark,  432.*  (See  New  Loudon.) 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Luminary,  ship,  302,  338,  370,  414,*  450.* 

Lafayette,  ship,  394,  428,  450.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Wareham,  Mass.  : 

Levant,  bark,  390.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Leader,  bark,  370.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Leonidas,  brig,  440,*  470,  484,  518,  528,  552,  502,578.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Wilmington,  Del.  : 

Lucy  Ann,  ship,  320,  342,  300,  384.*  (See  Greenport.) 

M. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Mars,  schooner,  188. 

Margaret,  brig,  342.* 

Maine,  brig,  380,  392,*  402.* 

Money  Hill,  schooner,  022.* 


Baltimore,  Md.  : 

Monticello,  schooner,  300. 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Moro  Castle,  brig,  392.* 

Barnstable,  Mass.  : 

March,  brig,  440.*  (See  Yarmouth.) 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Monmouth,  bark,  332, 390, 400, 442, 490, 522, 558.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 
Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Matilda  Sears,  bark,  538,*  578,  GOG,  032,  G46. 

Edgartown,  Mass.: 

Meridian,  ship,  208,*  288, 308.* 

May  Ann,  ship,  272.* 

Mary,  ship,  320,*  340,  384,  412,*  450,  498,*  540, 584,  012.* 

Milton,  bark,  412.* 

Monterey,  schooner,  506,*  530.* 

Mary  Frazier,  bark,  650.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Mentor,  brig,  202,*  208,  272. 

Maine,  ship,  272, 276,*  290,  308,  324,  340,  300,  388,  436.* 

Marcus,  ship,  270, 298,  336,  306,  412,*  440,  470.* 

Marcia,  ship, 290, 298, 316, 336, 346, 350, 370.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Martha,  ship,  .326,  346,  370,  424, 454,  494,  552  * 

Martha  2d,  ship,  320,  340, 300,  412,  454,  494, 538.* 

Mary  Ann,  ship,  340, 3^8,  430,  470, 510,  502.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Montezuma,  brig,  372. 

Gloucester,  Mass  : 

Mount  Wollaston,  ship,  300,  310. 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Macon,  ship,  302,  388.* 

Malta,  brig,  420,*  448  ; bark,  472.* 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Meteor,  ship,  278,*  300. 

Mai  tha,  ship,  288, 304,*  350, 300, 384.*  (See  New  York  and  Sag  Harbor.) 
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Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Magnolia,  schooner,  260, 262, 268, 274. 

Mattapoisett,  brig,  326,  336,  346,  356,  378, 390, 414.*  (See  Westport.) 
Massasoit,  baric,  484,*  496,  518,  562.* 

March,  brig,  508,*  528, 540, 562, 578.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Mary  Ann,  baric,  540,*  562.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Mystic  Conn.  : 

Meteor,  ship,  312,  330, 350,  360,  372, 394, 420, 458,  490.* 
Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Merrimac,  ship,  302,*  338, 368,  392.*  (See  New  London.) 


Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Minerva, ship,  186, 188,  (2  places,)  190, 198, 210,  212, 216. 

Mary  Ann,  ship,  186, 188,  (2  places,)  196, 198, 202,  210, 212.* 

Manilla,  ship,  186, 188, 202, 212.* 

Maria,  ship,  188,  (2  places.) 

Mars,  ship , 192, 194, 198, 202,  204,  208,  210,  212. 

Margaret,  ship,  200. 

Mary,  ship,  204. 

Mount  Hope,  schooner,  208,  212, 214.* 

Monticello,  ship,  208,  212.* 

Martha,  ship,  216,*  226,  236,  258,  266,  270,  300,  334,  376,*  426. 

Maria,  schooner,  216. 

Mason's  Daughter,  sloop,  216,*  220,  222,  232,*  236.* 

Morning  Star,  schooner,  220. 

Mars,  ship,  220,*  228,*  242,  254,*  266  * 

Minerva,  ship,  226.* 

Maria,  ship,  242,*  254,  266,  290,  326,  368,  390,  438,*  472.* 

Mary  Mitchell,  ship,  260,*  284,*  318,  346,*  390.* 

McDonough,  sloop),  266.* 

Montano,  ship,  270,*  300  * 336,  356,  376,  426.* 

Mary,  ship,  284,*  318,  356,*  400,  446,  498,  540.* 

Mariner,  ship,  290,*  326,  366,  412,  462.* 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  290,*  318,  356,  412.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Maria,  sloop,  334. 

Monticello,  ship,  376,*  426,  472,  510.*  (See  New  London.) 
Massachusetts,  ship,  376,*  426,  456,  484,  508,  540.*  (See  San  Francisco.) 
Mohawk,  ship,  472,*  518,572.* 

Memnon,  ship,  498.* 

Martha  Wrightington,  baric,  612.* 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Mary,  brig,  190,  218,  222,  226,*  24^. 

Maria,  ship,  194,  196,  (2  places,)  200,  204,  (2  places,)  206,  208,  210,  214,  218,,  222,  230, 
232,  242, 256,*  266,  282,  306,  324,*  344  ; bark,  374,  398,  434,  460,*  494,  536,  568.* 

Martha,  ship,  208,  210,  (2  places,)  218,  220,222,  226, 230,  232, 242,  248,  252,  254,  258,  262, 
266,276,*  298,306.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Milwood,  ship,  222,  226,  232,  238, 244,  248,  252,  256,  258,  262,  266,  272,  288,*  298  ; bark , 
324,  344,  364,  3r8,  410,  434,  480,  516,  548,  586,  598,  604, 618,  630,  640.* 

Minerva,  ship,  226,  230,  238. 

Midas,  ship,  226,*  230,  232,  238,  244,  248,  252,  256,  258,  262, 272,  276,  282,  288,  298, 334, 
388,  410,  444,  468,  502 ; bai%  548,*  582,  604,  630,  652. 

Mercator,  ship,  226, 230,  238,  244,  256,  266,  272,  276,282,  288,*  298,*  324,  364,  398,  422 ; 
bark,  468,  494. 

Minerva,  brig,  230,  232,  244,  252, 256,  262. 

Minerva  Smyth,  ship,  232,  262,  276,  298,  324,  364,  410,  422,  454,  494,  526,  560,*  598  * 
604,610.* 

Maria  Theresa,  ship,  238,  248,  254,*  266,  282,  316,  324,  344,  364,  388,*  422,*  444,  480, 
514,  548.* 

Maryland,  ship,  238.* 

Mercury,  ship,  244,  254,  266,  282,  288, 298,  33 1,  374,  410,*  454,  494 ; baric,  524,  568, 592, 
630,  646,  654. 

Massachusetts,  ship,  244.* 

Missouri,  ship,  256,  258. 

Mentor,  ship,  276,  282.* 

Minerva,  baric,  276,  282, 293,*  324,  354,  364,  388,  398,  444. 

Martha,  ship),  276.* 

Mary  Ann,  ship,  276.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 
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Milo,  ship,  276,  310,*  344,*  398,  434,  460,  480, 526, 568, 592  * * 

Mayflower, ship,  282,  306,  354,  374,*  410.*  (See  San  Francisco.) 

Magnolia,  ship,  282,  306, 344,  388,  422,*  480,  514, 560.* 

Mentor,  brig,  282.*  (From  Westport.) 

Milton,  ship,  288,  324,  354,  388,  410,  444,  480, 536,  576, 604,  630,  646. 

Messenger,  ship,  288,  316,  334,  354,*  374, 398, 444,  480, 524  ; bark , 568. 

Mary  Ann,  brig,  288;  bark,  298. 

Mary,  ship,  288.* 

Moss,  ship,  298,  334,*  364.* 

Mary,  ship,  324,  344, 354,  388,  410, 444,  468,*  494,  514,*  536;  bark,  576  * 592.* 
Minerva,  ship,  324, 331,*  354,  388,  410,  444,  468,  504,536.* 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  324,  334,  364,  398, 434. 

Massachusetts,  ship,  324,*  364,  410, 454,*  480  ; bark,  536,*  576,  604,  636.* 

Marcella,  bark,  324,  364, 388,  410,*  444,  468,*  502, 536, 560, 586,  604,  618,  630, 646,  654. 
Montpelier,  ship,  354,  388, 410,  444,  468, 504.* 

Mobile,  ship,  364,  410,  454.* 

Margaret  Scott,  ship,  374,*  410,444,480;  bark,  524,*  548.* 

Mars,  bark,  374,*  422,454,494,536,576,604,630,  648. 

Moctezuma,  ship,  374,  410,  444, 480,  516,*  548.* 

Metacom,  ship,  374,  422,  454,  468,*  502,  548.*  (From  Warren.) 

Majestic,  ship,  388,*  410,  454,  486,  502,  548,*  582. 

Mary  Frazier,  bark,  388,*  460,  502,  536,  576,  604,  618,*  640.*  (See  Edgartown.) 
Morea,  ship,  410,*  444,  468,*  504,  536* 

Marcia,  ship,  410,*  444,  468,  502,  548.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

Marengo,  ship,  422,  454,  480,  524,  568,  610,  640.* 

Menkar,  ship,  422,*  454,  480,  514.*  (From  Newport) 

Minerva  2d,  ship,  422,  454,  480,  526 ; bark,  576,*  598,*  624.* 

Mount  Wollaston,  ship,  422,  462,  504,  560,  588,  618,*  644.*  (From  Salem.) 
Montezuma,  bark,  434,*  460,  494,*  526,  536,  560.*  (From  Wareham.) 

Mexican,  sMp,  454.* 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  460,*  498,*  526.*  (From  Nautucket.) 

March,  brig,  468,*  494.  (Seo  Mattapoisett.) 

Montreal,  ship,  468,*  504,  548.* 

Mouongahela,  ship,  468.* 

Martha,  bark,  470,*  514,  560,  592,  624,  644.*  (From  Newport.) 

Manuel  Ortez,  bark,  480,*  514,  548.* 

Mary  and  Martha,  ship,  480.*  (From  Plymouth.) 

Martha  2d,  ship,  480,*  514,  560,  586.* 

Malta,  ship,  492,*  514,  536.* 

Mary  Wilder,  ship,  494,*  514,  548,  576.* 

Montgomery,  bark,  494,*  526,*  560.* 

Mary  Ann,  bark,  502,*  560.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 

Miantonomi,  ship,  504.* 

Morning  Star,  bark,  504,*  548,  586,  598,  610,  626,  646.* 

Matthew  Luce,  bark,  514,*  568.* 

Marion,  bark,  524,*  568. 

Millinoket,  bark,  524,  568.*  (From  Warren.) 

Merlin,  bark,  536,*  576,  592,  624,  644,654. 

Morning  Light,  ship,  536,*  568.* 

Mary  and  Susan,  ship,  548,*  576,  598,*  618,  636,  648. 

Mattapoisett,  bark,  684,*  654.  (From  Westport.) 

Minnesota,  slip,  654.*  (See  New  York.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Mary,  brig,  234,  240. 

Mary  Ann,  brig,  234,  240. 

Manchester  Packet,  ship,  270,  272,  280,  294,  302.* 

Mentor,  ship,  280,  286,  294,*  323,  358,  378,  404,  430.* 

Montgomery,  schooner,  294,  304. 

McDonough,  schooner,  294,  348. 

Montezuma,  ship,  378,  418,*  458,*  488,  520,  556.* 

Mogul,  ship,  394, 418,  450,  48H,  510. 

Merrimack,  ship,  418,*  450,  474  ; bark,  556*.  (From  Newburyport.) 

Morrison,  ship,  418.*  / 

McClellan,  ship,  440,*  450,  466,  474,  488.* 

Marcia,  schooner,  488,  510,  544.* 

Mechanic,  schooner,  510.* 

Mary  Powell,  schooner,  556,*  564.* 

Monticello,  bark,  580,*  590,  602,  603.*  (From  Nantucket.) 
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New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Maryland,  ship,  194. * 

Martha,  ship,  294.  (See  Hudson.) 

Mobile,  ship,  294. 

Medina,  brig,  320.*  _ 

Minnesota,  ship,  G16,*  630.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Martha,  ship,  302,  322,*  338, 380,  428.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Margaret,  ship,  332,  352,  380.* 

Mechanic,  ship,  352,  488,*  532.* 

Menkar,  ship),  380. 

Margaret,  ship,  458.* 

Norwich,  Conn.  : 

Miantonomah,  ship),  196.* 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Medford,  brig,  530,*  542,  564.*  (From  Provincetown.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Margaret,  schooner,  236,  240. 

Minerva,  schooner,  236,  240. 

Mary  schooncv  246. 

Medford,  schooner,  414,*  428,  438,  456,  464,  472,*  508.*  (See  Orleans./ 

Montezuma,  schooner,  508,*  520,  530,  542,  554,  572,  590,  596,  600,  608,  614,  622,  634, 
638, 642,*  644.* 

Mountain  Spring,  schooner,  508,*  520,  530.* 

M.  King,  schooner,  520,  530, 542. 

Metropolis,  schooner,  564. 

Mermaid,  schooner,  580.* 

Mary  G.  Curren,  schooner,  608,*  614,  622,*  628,  638.* 

M.  E.  Simmons,  schooner,  608,*  614,  628,  638,  644,  650,  654,  656. 

Mary  D.  Leach,  schooner,  622,*  634.* 

Mary  E.  Nason,  schooner,  628.* 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Mayflower,  ship,  240,*  252,  262.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mary  and  Martha,  ship,  318,  342,  380.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mercury,  schooner,  372,  380,  392.* 

Maria,  schooner,  372. 

Maracaibo,  brig,  380,  402,  414,  440.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Martha,  ship,  218,  226. 

Minerva,  ship,  200,  202,  204. 

Marcus,  ship,  248,  256,  260,  264,  268,  274,  286,  294,  304,  312,  318,  3.8,  340,  348,  360, 
370,  382,  406,*  432,  450.* 

Monmouth,  ship,  328,  340,  348,  360,  370,  382.*  (See  Cold  Spring.) 

Manhattan,  ship,  406.* 

Martha,  ship,  418.  (From  Hudson.) 

Mary  Gardner,  ship,  490,*  496,  544, 572.* 

Mon  tank,  ship,  522.* 

Myra,  brig,  574,*  584,*  596,  616,  642.* 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Mount  Wollaston,  ship,  328,  350,  370.*  (From  Gloucester.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Mac,  schooner,  328,  338. 

Malay,  bark,  338,  353,  392.* 

Margaretta,  bark,  488,*  500. 

Messenger,  bark,  520,*  554,*  578.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Mary  Helen,  brig,  498. 

Mayflower,  ship,  546.  (From  Now  Bedford.) 

Meuschikoff,  ship),  634;  bark,  638.* 

Massachusetts,  ship,  634,638.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Mauuella,  brig,  642.* 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Mercury,  ship,  322,  328,  348,  370,  394,  416,  442,  458  * 

Mary  and  Susan,  ship,  416,*  450,  476. 
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Tisbury,  Mass.  : 

Mercy  Taylor,  brig,  G20,*  626.* 

Wareham,  Mass.  : 

Meridian,  brig,  3G0,  380.* 

Montezuma,  brig,  380;  bark,  402.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Magnet,  ship,  270.  274,  286,  320,  358,*  370,  402,  428.* 

Miles,  ship,  278,286,  204,  302,  310,  320,  330,  338,  358  * 

Metacom,  ship,  338.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Montgomery,  ship,  304,  402.* 

Millinoket,  bark,  456,  500.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mary  Frances,  ship,  464,*  500,  556.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Mexico,  brig,  262,  268,  270,  284,  202,  300,  318,  332,  342,  350,  362,  376,  300,  412,  426, 
446,  456,  470,  506.* 

Mentor,  brig,  278.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mattapoisett,  brig,  446  ;*  bark,  462,  484,  406,  506,  528,  552,  578,  588,  600,  612,  632,  640, 
645.  (From  Mattapoisett.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mermaid,  bark,  578,  606,*  646,  656. 

Yarmouth,  Mass.  : 

March,  brig,  448,*  464.*  (From  Barnstable.) 

N. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Nancy,  brig,  180,  (2  places,)  182,  (2  places.) 

Nancy,  schooner,  180, 182, 100.* 

Nancy,  sloop,  180. 

Beverly,  Mass.  : 

N.  D.  Chase,  bark,  486,*  500,  520,  554,*  578.* 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  ship,  406,  432,  458,*  400.*  (From  Poughkeepsie.) 
Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Nye,  bark,  506,  538,*  562.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Navigator,  ship,  518,*  562.* 

Fair  haven,  Mass.  : 

Navigator,  ship,  482.* 

Niagara,  ship,  482.* 

Northern  Light,  ship,  484,*  528,*  576.* 

Green  port,  N.  Y. : 

Nile,  ship,  432,*  458,  400.* 

Neva,  ship,  450,  400,  522.* 

H ingham,  Mass.  : 

Nancy,  schooner,  180,  182. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Nanina,  brig,  214.* 

Lynn,  Mass.  : 

Ninus,  ship,  318,*  338,  348,  368,  392,  416.* 

Nahant,  ship,  330.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Nantucket,  ship,  186. 

Neutrality,  ship,  200,  204. 

New  Packet,  sloop,  216,  220. 

North  America,  ship,  220,  232,*  250.* 

Neptune,  schooner,  308. 

Nancy,  sloop,  214,  216,  (2  places,)  242. 

Nantucket,  ship,  336,*  376,*  426,  464,  472,  528* 

Napoleon,  ship , 346,*  300,  438,*  484*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
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Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Navigator,  ship,  376,*  42G. 

Narraganset,  ship,  376,*  438,  484,  530. 

Nipbon,  ship,  412.* 

Norman,  ship,  426,*  456,*  486,  530,  578.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Nauticon,  ship,  456.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Nautilus,  bark,  554.* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Nancy,  ship,  196.* 

Nancy,  sloop,  194.* 

Nautilus,  brig,  244. 

New  England,  ship,  276. 

Nautilus,  ship,  276,  282,  306,  344,  388.* 

Nye,  ship,  282,  288,  324,  354,  410,*  454,  480,  504,  576.  (See  Dartmouth.) 

Norfolk,  ship,  288,  298. 

Nile,  ship, 298, 316,  334, 374,  410.*  (See  San  Francisco.) 

Nassau,  ship,  298,  334,  374,  436, 470,  504,  536,  576,  592  * 

Newton,  ship,  324  ; bark,  344,  574,  398,*  436, 462,  480,  516.* 

New  Bedford,  ship,  364,  410,  454,  470.* 

Nimrod,  ship , 388,*  422,  454,  480,*  516, 548 ; bark,  582,*  592.* 

Navy,  ship,  398, 422, 454,  480, 526, 568  ; bark,  604,*  632.* 

Niger,  ship,  410,*  454,*  494,  536,  582.* 

Natchez,  ship,  480,*  526.* 

Nautilus,  ship,  480,*  526 ; bark,  568,*  604,  632, 648. 

Nauticon,  ship,  504.*  ‘(From  Nantucket.) 

Napoleon,  ship.  526,*  560, 598, 626, 648.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Newark,  ship,  526,*  568.*  (From  Stonington.) 

Northern  Light,  ship,  582,*  592,  598, 618,  640. 

Norman,  bark,  604.*  652.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Niger,  ship),  610, 636,*  648. 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

Newburyport,  ship,  310.* 

Navy, ship, 310, 322, 338, 368.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Neptune,  ship,  252, 256, 258, 264, 270,  272, 280, 286, 294,  312, 328,  340, 358,  368,  394,  418, 
450,474.* 

Neptune,  schooner,  286.  * 

North  America,  ship,  294, 320, 358,  394,  418 : bark,  450,  466,  488,  532,  564.* 

Nanta'-ket,  ship,  404.* 

New  England,  ship,  404,  430,  458, 488 ; bark,  520, 556.*  (From  Poughkeepsie.) 

North  Star,  ship,  474,*  532.* 

N.  S.  Perkins,  ship,  496,*  556. 

North  west,  ship,  544,*  572.  (See  ship  Bengal,  N.  L.) 

Nile,  ship,  564,*  646,  650,  654, 658. 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. : 

Noble,  bark,  352, 360,  370,  382,  404.* 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Neptune,  ship,  234, 240, 246. 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Nero,  schooner.  236,  249. 

Neptune,  schooner,  236,  240,244. 

Neptune,  brig,  250. 

N.  J.  Knights,  schooner,  554,*  564,  572,  580,  584, 590, 596, 600, 608,  614,  622,  634,*  644  * 
646, 650,  656.  . 

Nellie  F.  Putnam,  schooner,  622,*  628, 634.* 

• Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

New  England,  ship,  312,*  362,*  372.  (See  New  London.) 

Newark, ship,  320, 332,*  362.*  (See  Stonington.) 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  ship,  332, 372.  (See  Cold  Spring.) 

Rhode  Island.* 

N,  schooner,  184.  (*  Probably  of  Providence  or  Newport.) 
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Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Neptune,  sh ip,  2(54, 280, 28G,  294, 304, 312, 318,  328, 340, 360,  382, 40G,  432. 

Nimrod,  ship,  280,  28G,  294,  304,  312,  318,  328,*  340,  350,  300,370,382,396;  bark,  418, 
442,  458, 490, 512,*  544, 500.  * 

Noble,  bark,  340,  418,*  442,  400,  490, 512,  532,*  558, 574. 

Niantic,  bark,  418.*  (See  Warren.) 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Nancy,  brig,  236. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Nile,  ship,  490,  (see  Note,)  498, 512.  (From  Now  Bedford.) 

Nonpareil,  brig,  522,  532. 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Newark,  ship,  384,  410,  442,  404,  490.*  (From  Poughkeepsie.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Newburyport,  bark , 410,*  450,  470,*  512,  544.* 

Warehatvi,  Mass.  : 

Nabby,  schooner , 190. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

North  America,  ship , 274,  302,  310,  320,  338,  358,*  394* 

Niantic,  ship,  450.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Wilmington,  Del.  : 

North  America,  ship,  332,  350.* 


Boston,  Mass.  : 

Ouslow,  brig,  250. 

Ontario,  schooner,  434,  440. 

Edgartown,  Mass.: 

Ocmulgee,  ship,  554,*  590.*  (From  Holmes’s  Hole.) 

Omega,  ship,  554.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Fairiiaven,  Mass.  : 

Oregon,  ship,  258,  272,  284,  308.* 

Oregon,  ship,  376,  424,  402,  500,  552.* 

Oscar,  ship,  290. 

Omega,  ship,  306,  400,  44G,  470,  510,*  552. 

Oiiole,  bark,  552.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Oxford,  schooner,  552,*  582 ; * brig,  588,*  000,*  GOG,  612,  618,  G26.* 
Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Otranto,  bark,  380.* 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Oregon,  bark,  512,*  522,  544* 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Ocmulgee,  ship,  412,*  448,  472,  518.*  (See  Edgartown.) 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Oswego,  ship,  194. 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Orion,  brig,  234,  292,  322,  326,  336,  346,  356*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Oscar,  bark,  484,*  518.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Ocean  Rover,  ship,  570.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Olive,  ship,  206,  216. 

Ocean,  brig,  212.* 

Orange,  sloop,  212. 

Ontario,  ship,  232,*  250,  260,  266.*  290,  326,  3G0,  400,*  438,  472.* 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  schooner,  232,  236,  242. 

Oeno,  ship,  236,  250.* 

Ocean,  ship,  242,  254,  206,  290,  32G,  366.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Otter,  brig,  258,  200.* 

Orion,  ship,  258,*  270,  300,*  326,  37G,  426.* 
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Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Omega,  ship,  258,*  278,  300,  32G,*  36G,  412,  4G4,  510.*  (See  Edgartown.) 

Orbit,  ship,  290,*  32G,  356.* 

Ohio,  ship,  300,*  33G,  376.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Obed  Mitchell,  ship,  336,*  376. 

Oneco,  schooner,  486,  498,  510. 

Ocean  Rover,  ship,  530.* 

Oak,  hark,  620,  632.* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Oxford,  sloop,  198,  202. 

Orion,  brig,  220,  222.  (See  Rochester.)  (Mattapoisett.) 

Ocean,  brig,  220. 

Ospray,  brig,  220,  226,  232 ; bark,  272,  228,  312,  316.* 

Octavia,  bark,  276,  282,  316,  334,*  354,  374,  398. 

Orozimbo,  ship,  288,  298,  324,  364,  398,  424,  454,  480,  516,*  550.* 

Otranto,  ship,  388,  410,  436,  444.* 

Olympia,  ship,  410,  444,  480,  526.* 

Obed  Mitchell,  ship,  422.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Ocean,  ship,  422,*  462,*  504,  536,  568,*  594,*  604,  648.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Ohio,  ship,  422,*  454,  480,  504,  548,  560,  588,  610;  bark,  652.  (From  Nantucket.) 
Olive  Branch,  ship,  424.* 

Ohio,  bark,  470,*  516,  588,  604,  626,  644,  656. 

Oliver  Crocker,  sliip>,  470,*  516,  560  ; bark,  592,*  598,*  626.* 

Ontario,  ship,  470.  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Osceola,  brig,  470  ;*  bark,  480,  516,  550.* 

Ospray,  bark,  480,*  516,  550,  594,  604,  626,  640,*  648. 

Osceola  2d,  bark,  494,*  516,  550,  568,  588,*  594,  610,*  636.* 

Osceola  3d,  bark,  494,*  516,  536,  568,  588,  604,  610,  626. 

Orray  Taft,  bark,  494,*  516,  536,  560,  588,  598,  610,  632,  644.* 

Othello,  ship,  504,*  560.* 

Ontario,  ship,  516  ;*  bark,  560,*  592.* 

Onward,  ship,  516,*  560,  594,*  618,  644.* 

Ocean  Wave,  bark,  536.*  , 

Oneida,  ship,  550.* 

Oreole,  bark,  594,*  610,  636.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

Osmanli,  bark,  610,*  626,  640,  652. 

Orlando,  bark,  618,*  636.* 

Ocean  Steed,  636.*  (From  New  York.) 

New  Haven,  Conn.  : 

Ocean,  ship,  566.*  (From  Warren.) 


.New  London,  Conn.  : 

Ospray,  brig,  304,  312,  320. 

Odd  Fellow,  bark,  634.*  (From  Sag  Harbor- 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Ohio,  ship,  380. 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Ocollo,  schooner,  342.* 

Ocean  Steed,  bark,  630.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Oak,  bark,  650. 


Providence,  R.  I. : 

Olive  Branch,  schooner,  284.*  (See  note.) 
Ocean,  ship,  474.*  (See  Warren.) 


Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Olive  Branch,  schooner,  246. 

Outesie,  schooner,  428.* 

Olive  Clark,  schooner,  530,*  542,  546  * 614,*  622,  628.* 
Oread,  schooner,  554,*  564,  572,  584,  590.* 

Oneco,  schooner,  564. 

O.  M.  Remington,  schooner,  622,*  634,  638.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Octavia,  ship,  224,  226,  230,  240,  246,  243,*  252,  256. 
Ontario,  ship,  234,  312,*  328,  350,  360,  370,  39G,  418,*  450.* 


(See  New  Bedford.) 
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Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. — Continued. 

Ocean,  sloop,  24G,  248. 

O.  C.  Raymond,  ship,  382.* 

Ontario  2d,  ship,  40(3,*  432,  4G0,  476.* 

Ohio,  ship,  418.* 

Oscar,  ship,  420,*  432.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 

Odd  Fellow,  bark,  476,*  496,  522,  544,  566,  584,  608.*  (See  New  London.) 
Ocean,  bark,  602,*  616.*  (From  Sandwich.) 

Sandwich,  Mass.  : 

Ocean,  brig,  486,*  493,*  506,  518;  bark,  533,  570,  590.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Ocean  Bird,  ship,  566. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Ocean,  ship,  510.*  (From  Providence.!  (See  New  Haven.) 


P. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Peace  and  Plenty,  schooner,  180. 

Peacock,  brig,  180. 

Polly,  sloop,  180. 

Penelope, , 182. 

Polly,  schooner , 192,*  194. 

Paulina,  schooner,  192.* 

Potomack,  ship,  222.* 

Palladium,  ship,  238. 

President,  schooner,  244.  (Probably  of  Provincetown.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

President,  schooner.  256. 

Pavilion,  brig,  334,*  400,  426,  456  * 

Planter,  brig,  238, 264, 272, 280.* 

Palmer,  schooner,  238. 

Perry,  bark,  650.*  (From  New  London.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Pindus,  bark,  230, 234,*  233, 244, 256, 258,*  278, 284, 290,  298,  308,  346,  366.* 
Pactolus,  ship,  290, 326.* 

Pacific,  ship,  346  ;*  bark,  366,*  400,  424,  470.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Popmunnett,  bark,  446.  (From  Sippican.)  (Marion.) 

Pbillipe  Delanoye,  ship , 450,*  494,528.* 

Pavilion,  brig,  576,*  594.*  (From  Holmes’s  Hole.) 

President,  schooner,  606.* 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Pantheon,  ship,  320;*  bark,  358,392,428. 

Panama,  ship,  358,*  380,*  392.* 

Pleiades,  bark,  372,*  424.  (See  Wareham.) 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Pocahontas,  ship,  240,*  254,264,286. 

Popmunnett,  bark,  330,*  336, 348, 362* 

Gbeenport,  N.  Y. : 

Potosi,  ship , 274.  (Seo  Sag  Harbor.) 

Philip  1st,  ship , 418,*  442,  458,  490, 522.*  (Seo  New  Londou.) 

Pioneer,  bark,  476,*  490,  496.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Prudent,  bark,  532.*  (From  Stouington.) 

Gloucester,  Mass.  : 

Polly, , 184, 190.*  • * 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

Pocahontas,  ship,  348, 368, 412,  442,  472, 503.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Pavilion,  brig,  530,*  562.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Popmunnett,  brig,  372,  390,  402,  424.*  (Seo  Fairhaven.) 

Pocahontas,  brig,  626.* 
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Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Pocahontas,  brig,  246.  (See  Now  Bedford.) 

Pearl,  brig,  356, 366/  . ~ _ T 

Palmyra,  schooner,  540,*  562.*  (From  Nantucket.)  (See New  Bedford.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Polly, , 188. 

Prudence,  sloop,  196. 

Phebe,  ship,  194, 196, 258,*  278,*  308, 346,  390.* 

Perseverance,  ship,  200. 

President,  schooner,  202,  214,*  216, 220. 

Perseveranda,  ship,  210,  212.* 

President,  ship,  214,*  216, 222, 232, 254, 266, 284, 318,  346, 390,  446,  486.*  (See  New 
Bedford.) 

Parnell,  schoonei',  216.*  , _ ^ 

Phoenix,  ship,  220, 232, 236,*  256, 270, 284,  308,  336,  366, 412,  456,  510  ; baric,  540.* 
Peru,  ship,  226,*  236,  250,  266,270,278,284,292;  bark,  300,  318,  356,*  (see  Foot- 
note,) 400,  446,  486,  530, 572.*  (See  New  London.) 

Pacific,  ship,  226,*  232,  248, 252,*  258, 270, 278,  284, 292,  310. 

Peruvian,  ship,  226,*  242, 254,*  266, 290,  326,  366,  412,  4o6,  498.* 

Planter,  ship,  226,*  232,  250,254,  266,  270,  278,  290,  310,  336,  412,*  446,*  498.* 
Paragon,  ship),  228,  242,  254.* 

Prince  George,  brig,  228.* 

Ploughboy,  ship,  236,*  250,  260,  278,  310,  356.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Pilot,  schooner,  300. 

Primrose,  schooner,  310,*  326,  336,  346,  356,  376.* 

Panama,  ship,  326.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Potomac,  ship,  376,*  426,*  464,  510.* 

Penobscot,  brig,  376,*  400.* 

Paragon,  bark,  472.* 

Palmyra,  schooner,  486,*  498,  518.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Polly,  brig,  188, 194. 

Polly  and  Betsey, , 188.  , 

President,  ship,  194. 

Phebe  Ann,  ship,  204,  206,  208,  210,  218,  222,  232,*  248,  258. 

President,  schooner,  220. 

President,  brig,  222,  226,  232,  238,  248,  252,  256.  (See  Westport.) 

Persia,  ship,  226,  232,  256,*  266,  282  ; bark,  306,  344,  398,  436,  462.* 

Pindus,  ship,  226.  (Of  Fairhaven  ; which  see.) 

Parnasso,  ship,  232,  248,  252,  256,  258. 

Planter,  brig,  238,  244. 

Protection,  brig,  238. 

Portia,  ship,  238,  244. 

Phoenix,  ship,  244,252,  256,  266,  282,  316,  388,*  444,  480,  526.* 

Packet,  schooner,  244,  248. 

Pocahontas,  ship,  256,  262. 

Parthian,  brig,  262,  266,  272,  276,  282,  290,  316.* 

Pacific,  ship,  230,  232,  238,  244,  248,  262,  272,  298,  324, 364,*  410,  454,  494;  bark,  526, 
568,  588,  604,  618,  626,*  632,  636,  646,  6*6. 

Pacific  2d,  ship,  276, 316, 334,  354,  588,  410.* 

Pioneer,  bark,  282, 288, 298, 306, 334,  354, 388. 410,  444.  516,  560, 588, 610,  632,*  646, 652. 
Phocion,  ship,  282,*  290,  298,*  354,*  374,  398,  436,  462,*  4ft0.* 

Parker,  ship,  282,*  316,  354,*  364.* 

Pocahontas,  brig,  256, 262, 266, 272, 282, 290, 298,  306, 316,  324.* 

Pactolus,  ship,  298.*  (Of  Fairhaven  ; which  see.) 

Parachute,  ship,  316,  324,  334, 344,  364, 398, 424,  454,  480, 526, 568.* 

Peri,  ship,  364,  374,  398,  436  ; bark,  462,  480, 516, 550,  576.* 

Plato,  ship,  364.* 

Pautheon,  bark,  374,*  424,  462,  504.* 

Ploughboy,  ship,  398,*  454.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Pauline,  bark,  462,*  504,550.* 

Polar  Star,  ship,  494,*  536,576.* 

Petrel,  ship,  504,*  550  ;*  bark,  610,*  640,  648. 

Pamelia,  bark,  526,*  568.* 

Plover,  ship,  526,*  560 ; bark,  588.* 

President,  ship,  526  ;*  bark,  568,*  604,  632,  648,  652,*  656.  (From  Nantucket.) 
President,  bark,  536,*  568,  588,  604,  610,  618,  632,  644. 

Pocahontas,  ship,  550.*  (From  Holmes’s  Hole.) 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Pacific  2d,  bark,  5G0,*  568.  (From  Fairhavcn.)  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Palmyra,  schooner,  582.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Petrel,  schooner,  604,*  610,*  618,  626,  636,  640,  644,  648,  652,  656. 

Progress,  bark,  612,*  636,*  656.  (Formerly  the  Charles  Phelps,  of  Stoningtou.) 
Palmetto,  bark,  626,*  644,  652. 

Peru,  bark,  652.*  (From  New  London,) 

Platina,  bark,  652.  (From  Westport.) 

Pedro  Varela,  schooner,  656. 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Pizarro,  brig,  234,  240,  244,  250. 

Phoenix,  ship,  264,  280,  312,  340,  348,  378,  304,  418,  440,  474,  510,  556.* 

Palladium,  ship,  294,  320,  340,  358,  378,  404,  430. 

Philetus,  bark,  320.  (Probably  of  Stoningtou;  which  see.) 

Pembroke,  ship,  340,  368,*  378;  bark,  394,  404,  430,  450.* 

• Pacific,  schooner,  358,  378. 

Peruvian,  ship,  378,  404,  430,  458,  474,  496,  532,  544,  556,  564. 

Pearl,  bark,  496,*  520,  544,  572,  590.* 

Pioneer,  bark,  532,*  556,  580,*  590,  602,*  616,*  622.* 

Pacific,  schooner.  544,*  564,  590.* 

Philip  1st,  bark,  564.*  (From  Greenport.) 

Peru,  bark,  602,*  638,*  642.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Perry,  bark,  622.*  (See  Edgartown.) 

Newburg,  N.  Y. : 

Portland,  ship,  296,*  304,  342.*  (See  New  York  and  Sag  Harbor.) 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Pocahontas,  schooner,  338 ; brig,  352,  3G2,  368,  380,  404,*  416,* 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Portland,  ship,  320.  (Of  Newburg  ; which  see.) 

Provincetown,  or  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  : 

Patty, * 186.  (Probably  a brig  or  schooner.) 

President,  schooner,  240. 

Phenix,  brig,  372,  378,  392,  402,  428,  438,  498. 

Pacific,  brig,  392,*  402,  414,  438. 

Parker  Cook,  brig,  428;  bark,  438,  464,  472,  498,520,542. 

Preston,  schooner,  486,*  498,  508. 

Panama,  brig,  554,*  564,  584.* 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. : 

Pocahontas,  ship,  292,  328.* 

Plato,  ship,  314. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Phenix,  ship,  280,  286,  294,  304,  312,  328,  350,*  370,  396,  420,  450.* 

Potosi,  ship,  280,  286.*  (See  Greenport.) 

Panama,  ship,  350,  382,  420,  450.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Portland,  ship,  360,*  382,  396,  420,  442.*  (From  Newburgh.) 

Plymouth,  ship,  432.* 

Parana,  brig,  512,*  522,  544,  558,  580  * 

Pacific,  bark,  602,*  608.*  (From  New  Bedford.! 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Polly,  brig,  234. 

Pallas,  bark,  292. 

Palestine,  bark,  318,  358.* 

Para,  schooner,  608;*  brig,  622. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Philetus,  , 322,  340,*  360,  384,  406,  430,  464.*  (See  New  London.) 

Prudent,  bark,  416,*  458,  476.*  (See  Greenport.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Page,  schooner,  638.* 

Somerset,  Mass.  : 

Pilgrim,  brig,  360,*  380,  392,  404;  bark,  416,  440,  458  * 
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Wareham,  Mass.  : « 

Pleiades,  bark,  348,  390.  (See  Fall  River.) 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Philip  Tabb,  ship,  302,  310,  330,  352,  370,  402,  428.* 

Portsmouth,  ship,  440. * 

Powhattan,  bark,  440.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Polly  and  Eliza,  brig,  234, 238,  244,*  2G0.* 

President,  brig,  25(5,  200. 

President,  bark,  268. 

Platiua,  ship,  446;*  bark,  470,  506,  552,  578,  600,  620,  640.  (See  New  Bedford.) 
President,  bark,  462,*  470,  484,  506.* 


Q. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Quito,  brig,  258,  262,  272,  278,  346.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Quito,  brig,  372,  390,  402,  414,  438.*  (See  Nantucket.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Quito,  brig,  456.*  (From  Sippican.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Quito,  brig,  290,  298.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Quickstep,  schooner,  616,*  634.* 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Quickstep,  schooner,  584,  600,  608,  614,  622,  638,  642,  646,  654,  656. 


R. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Rising  Sun, , 188. 

Rothschild,  bark,  474,*  488,  500,*  590.*  (See  Orleans.) 
Rosa  Baker,  brig,  622,*  634,  642,  650,  654. 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Roger  Williams,  ship,  302. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Richmond,  ship,  406,*  442. 

Chilmark,  Mass.  : 

Rodman,  brig,  456.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 
Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

Rainbow, , 182, 184. 

Russell,  ship,  386,*  424.*  (From  Newburgh.) 
Rainbow,  schooner,  612,  626, 632.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Edenton,  N.  C. : 

Robert,  sloop,  284. 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Resident,  brig , 260. 

Rising  Sun,  schooner,  260 
Robert,  sloop,  288. 

Rhine,  bark,  384,*  388.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Richard  Mitchell,  ship,  540.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Rose  Pool,  bark,  540.* 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Resident,  schooner,  222. 

Rebecca  Sims,  ship,  552.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Fall  River,  Mass.: 

Rowena,  ship,  380,  402,  440.* 
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GiiEExroRT,  N.  Y. : 

Roanoke,  ship , 332,  350,  3G0,  372,  382,  396 ; lark,  418,  432,  450,  476,  522,  556.* 

Mattapoisett,  oh  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Richard  Henry,  bark,  356,*  366,  378.*  (See  Stonington.) 

R.  L.  Barstow,  bark,  484,*  518,  540,  570.*  (See  Nantucket.) 

Marion,  ok  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Roswell  King,  schooner,  552,*  570.  (See  New  London.) 

Retrieve,  schooner,  562,*  570,  578,  582.* 


Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Romulus,  ship,  394,  434,  458,  490, 522, 566.* 
Robin  Hood,  ship,  432,458,*  464,  490, 522, 566.* 


Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Ranger,  ship,  186,  (2  places,)  168,*  190, 196,  (2  places,)  198, 204, 208, 210,*  (2  places,) 
212.* 

Rebecca,  ship,  186,  (2  places,)  188,  192,  198,200,204,  (2  places,)  210,  (2  places,)  212,* 
(2  places.) 

Ruby,  ship,  188, 194,  (2  places,)  196, 200, 204, 210, 218, 220, 226, 232.* 

Renown,  ship,  194, 198, 200, 210, 212.* 

Reliance,  ship,  208. 

Rover,  sloop,  218.* 

Rambler,  ship,  226,*  242, 254, 270, 292,  318,  346, 400,*  446,*  486.* 

Roxana,  ship,  22 8, 236.* 

Reaper,  ship,  228,*  248, 258, 270,*  232,  318.* 

Rose,  ship,  243,*  258, 266, 284,*  300, 336,  390,  438.* 

Rapid,  sloop,  260. 

Richard  Mitchell,  ship,  266.* 

Richard  Mitchell,  ship , 270,*  284, 318, 356, 400, 456,*  498.*  (See  Edgartown.) 
Robert,  sloop,  300,  346. 

Reliance,  schooner,  310. 

Rainbow,  schooner,  590, 594, 600,*  620.*  (See  Dartmouth.) 

R.  L.  Barstow,  bark,  592,*  606,  626.*  (From  Matapoisett.) 


* 

# 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Rebecca,  ship,  186,*  190,(2  places,)  192, 196.* 

Rover,  ship,  202. 

Rhoda,  schooner,  204. 

Russell,  ship,  204, 220, 226, 232, 244, 252, 268 ; bark,  282,  306,  334,  374,  424. 

Richmond,  ship,  220, 222, 226, 230, 238, 248, 252, 256, 25a,  262,  268,  282,  316. 

Roscoe,  ship,  238, 244, 252,  262,  276,  298,  324,  364,  393,  444,  482 ; bark,  526,*  570,*  576, 
604,  636.* 

Rodman,  ship,  262,*  276, 298,  334, 364, 398, 444,  482 ; bark,  526, 570.* 

Rebecca  Sims,  ship,  268. 

Robert  Edwards,  ship,  282,*  316,  344, 374,  424,  462, 504, 550, 594, 618, 636.* 

Rajah,  bark,  282, 316,*  334  * 354,  374,*  536.*  (See  Westport.) 

Rousseau,  ship,  290, 306, 334,  374,  424,  462, 504, 550, 594, 612, 636,*  652. 

Rebecca  Sims,  ship,  290,  324, 364, 424,*  462, 504.*  (See  Fairhaveu.) 

Roscoe,  bark,  298,  324,  334, 358,  388, 410, 436, 462,  504, 536.* 

Roman,  ship,  316, 354,  398,  424,  444,  482,*  526, 570,  598 ; bark , 626.* 

Roman  2d,  ship,  324,*  344,  364, 388,  410,  444,  470,  516, 550.* 

Rising  States,  brig,  324,334.* 

Roscius,  bark,  398,*  436  ; ship,  470, 516;  bark,  560,*  582, 594, 598, 604, 612.* 

Rodman,  brig,  424,*  436.*  (See  Chilmark.) 

Rhine,  bark,  436,*  454.  (From  Edgartown.) 

Richmond,  bark,  482,*  516, 550.* 

Robert  Morrison,  bark,  482,*  516,550, 582,604,626.* 

Robert  Pulsford,  ship,  482.* 

Rainbow, ship,  494,*  536,568,604,636*  652.* 

Rambler,  ship,  494,*  536,* 

Reindeer,  ship,  504,*  536,576,*  604,636.* 

Rapid,  ship,  536.* 


Newburgh,  N.  Y. : 

Russell,  ship,  304,  308.*  (See  Dartmouth.) 
Newport,  R.  T. : 

Robinson  Potter,  ship,  234.* 
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New  London,  Conn.: 

Rising  Sun,  sloop , 180. 

Ruth  and  Mary,  ship,  304. * 

Robert  Bourne,  ship,  394,  430. * 

Ripple,  bark,  520,544,556. 

Restless,  bark,  544.* 

R.  B.  Coleman,  schooner,  556.* 

Roswell  King,  schooner,  602,*  624,  638,  648,  654.  (From  Marion.) 

Romau,  ship,  616,*  624, 630, 634, 638, 642,*  646,  648, 650.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Rothschild,  bark,  520,*  530, 554, 572, 580.*  (See  Boston.) 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

Ranger,  — , 190, 192. 

Richmond,  bark , 414,*  448.* 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Rienzi,  schooner,  414,  428, 438,  448,  456,  464,  472,  486,  500,508,  520,530,542,554,572, 
584.* 

Rienzi,  brig,  414,*  428,  438.* 

Robert  Raikes,  schooner,  464,  486.* 

R.  E.  Cook,  schooner,  472,*  486,  500,  508,  554,  564, 572,  584,  590,  596. 

Richard,  schooner,  508,*  530,  542,  554,  564,  572.* 

Rising  Sun,  schooner,  590,*  596, 606, 614, 622, 634,  638, 642,  644,  646, 650, 654, 656. 
Salem,  Mass.  : 

Reaper,  bark,  302,  318,  338,  358. 

Richard,  bark,  318, 338.* 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Romulus,  ship,  328, 340, 360,  370,  396, 406, 432,*  442* 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Rebecca  Groves,  brig,  360,  370, -384.* 

Richard  Heury,  bark,  406.*  (From  Rochester.)  (Mattapoisett.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Russell,  bark,  490,  (see  Note,)  498. 

R.  Adams,  bark,  512,  522,  532. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Rosalie,  ship,  240,  256,  270,  286,  320,*  330,*  358,  382,*  394.* 

Rose,  ship,  302. 

Wellfleet,  Mass.  : 

Ranger,  schooner,  180,  182. 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Regulator,  schooner,  262,  268. 

Rajah,  bark,  412,*  446,  484.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

S. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Sarah,  ship,  184,  194. 

Speedwell,  schooner,  180. 

September,  schooner,  488,*  500.*  (See  Orleans.) 

Sarah  E.  Lewis,  schooner,  590,*  608,*  622,  634,  642,  616,  654,  656. 

S.  N.  Smith,  schooner,  600,*  608,  628.* 

Saint  Elizabeth,  bark,  614.* 

Bristol,  R.  I.: 

Sarah  Lee,  ship,  320,  338,  380.  (See  Note.) 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  : 

Stieglitz,  ship,  420.* 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Splendid,  ship,  416,*  458,  490,  510,  546.* 

Sheffield,  ship,  432,*  466,  522.* 
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Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

South  Carolina,  ship,  308, 318, 340, 350.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Duxbury,  Mass.  : 

Sophia  and  Eliza,  bark , 380.*  (See  Stonington.) 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Splendid,  ship,  316,*  358,  400,*  484,*  518,  562,*  590,*  620.* 

Sarah  and  Esther,  bark,  388.*  (See  Greenport.) 

Sarah,  bark,  498.* 

Fa  irii  a vex,  Mass.  : 

Stanton,  ship,  230, 244, 256, 268, 278,  298,  326.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

South  Boston,  ship,  284,  290,  298,  316,  346,  366, 388,  424,  454,  484,  516,  562.* 

South  America,  ship,  298. 

Sharon,  ship,  336,  376,*  424,  454,*  506,  538.* 

Sarah  Frances,  ship,  336,  356,  400,*  446. 

Samuel  Robertson,  ship,  436,*  462,*  494,  538.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Sylph,  ship,  446,*  470.* 

Speedwell,  ship,  506,*  552.* 

Syren  Queen,  ship,  506,*  578.* 

South  Seaman,  ship,  540.* 

Selah,  bark,  612,*  632. 

Star  Castle,  brig,  618.* 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Sarah  Herrick,  brig,  234.* 

Salome,  schooner,  246. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Solomon  Saltus,  ship,  428,  456.* 

Gloucester,  Mass.  : 

Sea  Horse, , 182,*  184. 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Seraph,  brig,  340,*  350,  362,  372,  382.* 

Sarah  and  Esther,  s hip,  404,  432.  (From  Edgartown.) 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Sally,  schooner,  220. 

Sophronia,  schooner,  262,  268,  274,  278. 

Shylock,  ship,  300,308,  322,  336,  356  * 

Sarah,  brig,  326,  336,  346,  356,  366 ; bark,  390,  414,  436,  454,  470,  496,  518,  528,  562, 
582,  594,*  600.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Solon,  brig,  346,  356,  366,  378,  414,*  436,  446.*  (See  Sippican  (Marion)  and  West- 
port.) 

Sarah,  ship,  436,  454,  484,*  528,  570.* 

Samuel  and  Thomas,  brig,  470,*  496,  528,  570.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See  New 
Bedford.) 

Sun,  bark,  484,*  508,  540,  562*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Solon,  brig,  372,  390.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 

Sunbeam,  schooner,  594.* 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Shepherdess,  ship,  394,*  458,  490,  512,  544.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Sally,  ship,  182,  188,  228,  232.* 

Spy,  ship,  182. 

Sea  Fox,  ship,  188. 

Swallow,  schooner,  188. 

Swan,  ship,  190. 

Sukey,  ship,  198,*  204,  (2  places,)  210,  (2  places,)  212,  214.* 

Swallow,  brig,  200. 

Sally,  sloop,  202,  220. 

Sterling,  ship,  202,  210,  212.* 

Samuel,  ship,  205,  210,  214,  218,  222,  226,  232.* 
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Nantucket,  Mass. — Continued. 

Stanhope,  schooner,  214. 

Statira,  brig,  218.* 

Success,  sloop,  218,*  220,  222,  226. 

South  America,  skip,  220,  226,  242,  248,  250.* 

States,  ship,  226,*  232. 

Sea  Lion,  ship,  228,  236,*  250.* 

Sncrmo  $iii  t)  ^ 

Spartan,  ship,  236,*  250,  260,  270,*  284,  318,  356,  400,  446,*  486,*  518,  564.*  (See 
New  Bedford.) 

Syren,  sloop,  242. 

Swift,  ship,  248,  258,*  266,  284. 

Sarah  Porter,  sloop,  254. 

Susan,  ship,  268,*  270,  300,  336,  376,*  438,  486  * 

Statira,  ship,  258,*  278,  310,  356*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Sarah,  ship,  260,*  278,  310,*  356.*  (See  New  York.) 

Sarah  Parker,  ship,  426.* 

Scotland,  ship,  426.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Sophia,  schooner,  438,*  456.* 

Sea  Ranger,  bark,  540.*  (See  New  Bedford,) 

Samuel  Chase,  schooner,  584.* 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Swan,  schooner,  190,  (2  places,)  194,  196,  198,  202,  204,  206,  210. 

Sally,  ship,  190,*  204,  206,  208, 210,*  212.* 

Suzy,  ship,  192. 

Susan,  sloop,  200. 

Sarah,  ship,  204. 

Sally,  brig,  218,  220. 

Swift,  ship,  220,  230,  238,'  252,*  262,  276,  298,  316,  334,  374,  424,  462,  504,  550,  588.* 
Stanton,  ship,  226.  (Probably  of  Fairhaven;  which  see.) 

Sophia,  ship,  232,  258,  272,  276. 

Sally  Anne,  ship,  258,  262,  268,  272,  276,  290,  298,  316,  324,  344,  364,  338,  410,  444,  470, 
504.* 

Stephania,  ship,  268,  272,  276,  290,  316,  334,  354,  374,  410,  444,  470,  516,  550,  576,598.* 
South  Carolina,  ship,  282,  290,  298,*  388,  410,  454,  482.*  (See  Dartmouth.) 

Selma,  ship,  298,*  334,  354,  374.* 

Samuel  Robertson,  ship,  316,*  334,  374.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Saint  George,  ship,  316,*  354,  398,*  444,  470,  504,  550,*  604,*  644.* 

Sarah  Louisa,  brig,  324,  344,  364,*  398,  436.* 

Saint  Peter,  ship,  334,*  354,  388,  436,  462,  494.* 

Seine,  bark,  334,  344,  364,  388,  410,  436,  454,  470,  504,  570,  568,  604,  644,  652,  656. 
Susan,  ship,  374,*  424 ; bark,  462,  504,  538.* 

Smyrna,  ship,  374,*  424,*  462,  504,  570,  594.* 

Statira,  ship,  398,*  424,  454,  504,  550.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Science,  ship  410.*  (From  Portland.) 

Saratoga,  ship,  424,*  462,*  494,  536.* 

Sappho,  bark,  454,  494,*  526,  576,  594,*  612,  652. 

Superior,  bark,  462,*  504,  550.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 

Sarah  Sheafe,  bark,  482,*  526.* 

Scotland,  ship,  482,*  516,  550,*  576.  (From  Nantucket.) 

Sea  Flower,  bark,  482,*  504,  516,  536.* 

Stafford,  bark,  482,  516,  550,  576,  604,  618,  636,  646,  656. 

Sophia  Thornton,  ship,  482,*  526,  576,  598.* 

South  America,  ship,  482,*  526.*  (From  Providence.) 

San  Francisco,  bark,  494,*  526,  550,  570.* 

Silas  Richards,  ship,  494.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Sea  Breeze,  bark,  504,*  (2  places,)  536,*  582,  604,*  640,  652. 

Sea  Gull,  ship,  504,*  560.* 

Seconet,  ship,  526.* 

Stella,  bark,  526,*  576,  598,  612.* 

Silver  Cloud,  bark,  536.* 

Sunbeam,  bark,  538,*  576,*  598,  626,  640,  656., 

Solon,  bark,  576,*  588,  594,  604.*  (From  Westport.) 

Sun,  bark,  576.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Swallow,  ship,  538,*  582,  606  ;*  bark,  632,*  656.* 

Spartan,  ship,  598,*  604,*  632, 644, 652.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Sarah,  bark,  604,*  618,*  640,  646,  656.  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Samuel  and  Thomas,  bark,  612.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Sea  Ranger,  bark,  612,*  632,  648,  658.  (From  Nantucket.) 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Stain boul,  bark,  612,*  632,  648.* 

Starlight,  brig , 618,*  636.* 

Seneca,  bark,  632.* 

Sarah  B.  Hale,  bark,  652.* 

Sea  Fox,  bark,  652.*  (From  Westport.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Stouington,  ship,  240,*  252,  264,  280,  286,  304,  340,  358,  368,  394,  404. 

Superior,  ship,  264,  280,  304,*  340,  348,  368,  396,  404,  418,  458,  488.* 

Sun,  schooner,  304. 

Shaw  Perkins,  sloop,  368,*  396,  418.* 

Somerset,  brig,  378.* 

Sarah  Lavinia,  schooner,  440.* 

Sea  Witch,  schooner,  544.* 

Silver  Cloud,  schooner,  544,*  564,  580.* 

S.  B.  Howes,  schooner,  602, 608, 616, 630, 638.* 

Somerset,  bark,  602.* 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

Sailor’s  Return,  schooner,  352.* 

Sea  Bird,  brig,  380,*  394.* 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Shibboleth,  bark,  330,*  350.* 

Scituate,  schooner,  342.* 

Sabina,  ship,  384.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

Sarah,  ship,  404.*  (See  Nantucket.) 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

September,  schooner,  508,*  520.*  (From  Boston.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Sophronia,  schooner,  236,  238,  216,  250. 

Seventh  Son,  schooner, 246. 

Spartan,  bark,  378,  392,  414,  428,*  472,*  486,  508,  530,  564,  580. 

Samuel  and  Thomas,  brig,  378,*  392,  402,  414,  440.*  (See  Mattapoisett.) 
Stranger,  schooner,  414,  428.* 

Samuel  Cook,  brig,  440,*  448,  464,  472,  486,  500,  530  * 

Shylock,  brig,  464,  472,*  486,  500.* 

Sea  Shell,  schooner,  (probably  Seychelle,)  486,*  508. 

S.  R.  Soper,  schooner,  500*  508, 520, 530,  554, 564, 572, 580, 584, 608, 622, 628.* 
Sassacus,  schooner,  600,*  608,  628,  634,*  638,  646. 

S.  A.  Paine,  schooner,  622,*  638.* 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. : 

Susquehauna,  ship,  252. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I. : 

Sarah  Atkins,  sloop,  264. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

Si  roc,  ship,  304.* 

Portland,  Me.  : 

Science,  ship,  314,  352. 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

South  America,  ship,  402,*  440.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Superior,  bark,  396, 406,  432, 450.  (From  Wilmington.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Silas  Richards,  ship,  382,420.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Sa’em,  ship,  420.* 

Saint  Lawrence,  ship,  420.* 

Sabina,  ship,  420.*  (From  New  York.) 

Susan,  schooner,  544,*  558,  574,*  580;*  brig,  584.* 

S.  S.  Learned,  schooner,  544,*  566,*  574.* 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Samuel  Wright,  ship,  302, 328, 358.* 

Sapphire,  ship,  328,358.* 

Statesman,  bark,  328,  350,  392.* 

Said  bin  Sultan,  bark,  622.* 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

S.  McFarland,  brig,  532,  546. 

Sarali  Warren,  bark,  558,*  566. 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Sophia  and  Eliza,  ship,  416. * (From  Duxbury.) 

S.  II.  Waterman,  schooner,  490.* 

Sarah  E.  Spear,  bark,  490,*  496,  512. 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Sarah,  bark,  428.* 

Sea,  ship,  488.* 

Smtthfield,  bark,  488,*  510,  530.* 

Sea  Shell,  bark,  510,*  542* 

Wellfleet,  Mass.  : 

Sculpiou,  schooner,  ISO,  182. 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

Susan,  sloop,  234. 

Solon,  brig,  470  ;*  bark,  496, 518, 538, 562.*  (From  Mattapoisett.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Sea  Fox,  brig,  484  ;*  bark,  506, 562, 582,*  606,*  620, 632, 640.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Sea  Queen,  brig,  484,*  528,  562,*  588,  612,  638,  646,  652. 

Sacramento,  bark,  496,*  518,  562.* 

Wilmington,  Del.  : 

Superior,  bark,  332,  360.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 


T. 

Beverly,  Mass.  : 

Thriver,  schooner,  590,*  608,*  616.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See  Boston.) 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

TgIgdIiIcIiiis  260  ^ 

Thriver,  schooner,  622,*  628,  634,*  638.*  (From  Beverly.) 

Bristol,  R.  I. : 

Troy,  brig,  320,  338,*  352,  358,  370,  380,  440.* 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. : 

Tuscarora,  ship,  342,*  362, 382, 406, 432, 458.*  (From  New  London.) 
Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Telemachus,  schooner,  238.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Tahiniroo,  ship,  494,*  540.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Tekoa,  schooner,  582,*  594,600,606,612.  (From  Stonington.) 

Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

Taunton,  brig,  338, 372.* 

Gloucester,  Mass.  : 

Two  Friends, , 188. 

Thorn,  schooner,  386.* 

Greenport,  N.  Y. : 

Triad,  ship,  304, 314,  332, 340, 362, 382, 404,  432. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Thomas,  ship,  202. 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Two  Sisters,  brig,  356,*  366,  378.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

Two  Sisters,  brig,  384.* 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Tampico,  brig,  350,  360,  372.* 

Trescott,  ship,  434.* 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Trial,  ship,  186,  194,  196.* 

Thomas,  ship,  210, 218,*  222, 232, 242* 

Thetis,  schooner,  214,242.* 
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Nantucket,  Mass.— Continued. 

Tarquin,  ship,  218, * (see  foot-note,)  222,  228/  242.* 

Three  Sous,  brig,  218.* 

Two  Brothers,  ship,  226, 236.* 

Thomas  2d,  ship,  228, 236,  250. 

Thule,  ship,  292,*  326,  346,  390.* 

Three  Brothers,  ship,  300,  336,  376,  438,  486,  518,*  572.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 
Tylestou,  schooner,  356;*  brig,  376,  390,  400,  426,  464,  472,*  486,  510.* 
Telescope,  schooner,  356. 

Two  Brothers,  schooner,  412,  438,*  446.* 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Tryall, , 188. 

Triton,  ship,  200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 226, 238,*  252, 256, 262, 268, 282,  306, 344, 388, 433,* 
(see  foot-note,)  470,  504  ; bark,  550,*  576,  606, 626, 644, 656. 

Thacher,  schooner,  208,*  210.  (Probably  the  William  Thachcr;  which  see.) 
Timoleon,  ship,  230,*  232,  238,  244,*  248,  252,*  258,  268,*  282,  316,  354,*  398,*  424.* 
Traveller,  brig,  232.  (See  Westport.) 

Telemachus,  schooner,  244.  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Trident,  ship,  268, 282,  306,  344,  398,  436,*  470, 526,*  570  ; bark,  606,*  640.* 

Two  Brothers,  ship,  282, 290,  298,  306,  316,  334,  344.  364,  374,  410,  444,  482,  516 ; bark, 
560.* 

Tobacco  Plant,  ship,  282, 290,  306,  344,  388,  436.* 

Tuscaloosa,  ship,  316,*  344,*  364,  410.* 

Two  Sisters,  brig,  398.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

Tacitus,  ship,  410.* 

Triton  2d,  ship,  436,*  462,  482,516.  (From  Plymouth.) 

Tamerlane,  ship,  470,*  516 ; bark,  560,*  588, 606, 632,  646. 

Thomas  Nye,  ship,  482,*  516. 550.* 

Tropic  Bird,  bark,  482,*  504,  526,  550, 576,  582, 598,  606,  618, 626,*  656. 

Thomas  Dickason,  ship,  494,*  538,  576,*  606;  bark,  632.*  (From  Sag  Harbor.) 
Twilight,  ship,  516,*  560.* 

Thomas  Pope,  ship,  538,*  570,*  656. 

Tahmaroo,  ship,  576.*  (From  Fairhaven.) 

Thomas  Winslow,  bark,  576,*  588,  598,  606,  618.*  (From  Westport.) 

Three  Brothers,  ship,  606,*  632,*  652.  (From  Nantucket.) 


New  London,  Conn.  : 

Thames,  brig,  244,  250. 

Tuscarora,  ship,  294,  304,  312,  320,  328.*  (See  Cold  Spring.) 
Tenedos,  bark,  368,*  396,  418,*  450,  474,  510, 544  * 

Topaz,  brig,  496.* 

Tempest,  bark,  556.* 

Trinity,  bark,  638,*  658.  . 


New  Haven,  Conn.  : 

Thames,  brig,  244. 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Triton,  ship,  300,*  306,*  318,*  330, 358,  402.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 

Triton,  ship,  314,  322. 


Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Tarquin,  schooner,  428,*  440.* 

Thriver,  schooner,  554,*  572.*  (See  Beverly.) 
T.  R.  Ilughlett,  schooner,  603. 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Thomas  Nelson,  ship,  226, 230. 

Thorn,  ship,  240, 246, 248, 252, 260, 264, 268, 274, 280, 286, 294,  312,  320,  328,  340,  350.* 
Thames,  ship,  260, 264, 268, 274, 280, 286,  304,  312,  320, 328,  340.* 

Telegraph,  ship,  286, 312.* 

Triad,  fthij)  286  ^ 

Thomas  Dickason,  ship,  340, 360, 382, 420.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Thames,  ship,  360,  382,  406,  442.* 

Timor,  ship,  396,*  420, 442,  466, 512, 544. 

Tuscany,  ship,  396,*  432,  450,*  490,  522/ 


* 

# 
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Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Thomas  Williams,  ship,  348,  370,  394,  430* 

Tybee,  ship,  384,  406, 442,  464,  490,  544.* 

Tiger,  ship,  430,*  458,  490,  512.* 

Tekoa,  schooner,  522,*  556, 574, 580.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Triton,  ship,  358, 394, 428. 


Westport,  Mass  : 

Traveller,  brig,  234,238,244.*  (See  New  Bedford.)  „ 

Thomas  Winslow,  brig,  268, 270, 278,  284,  300,  308 ; baric,  332,  336,  362,  370,  o78,  390, 
426, 438,*  456,  470,  496,  506, 528, 552.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Theopliilus  Chase,  bark,  378,  390,  412, 438,*  456,  462.* 


U. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Union, , 188. 

Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

Uncas,  ship,  268,*  286, 362.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

U.  D.,  schooner,  618,*  626.*  (From  Provincetown.) 

Union,  sch oo ner,  626.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Uncle  Toby,  ship,  202. 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Union,  bark,  554,*  578.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Mystic,  Conn.: 

Uxor,  brig,  350,  360,  372. 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Union,  ship,  190,*  192,*  198,  (2  places,)  202,204,  (2  places,)  206.* 

Uniba,  ship,  190. 

Union,  brig,  206, 208, 210, 218* 

United  States,  ship,  376, 426.* 

Urchin,  brig,  232, 236, 248. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Union,  ship,  188, 192, 196.  (Probably  of  Nantucket ; which  see.) 

Uncas,  ship,  398, 436, 462, 482, 516, 550.*  (From  Falmouth.) 

Undine,  bark,  494.* 

Union,  bark,  516. 

Union,  bark,  526, *588, 594,  606.*  (From  Provincetown.)  (See  Mattapoisett.) 
Union,  schooner,  636,*  644, 646, 648, 652.  (From  Fairhaven.) 

PROYiNdfeTOWN,  Mass.  : 

TTnHorn  Qf'lmnttPV  940 

Union,  schooner , 472,*  486,  500,  508,  520.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Uifion,  sclioonei',  530,  542,  554,*  590,*  596,  614.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

U.  D.,  schooner,  616.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Union,  ship,  230,  234,  248,  252,  256,  260,  264,  268. 

Union,  bark,  558,*  584, 602.* 

Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Uxor,  brig,  294,  304,  382.* 

United  States,  ship,  394,  406,  416,  450,  464,  490,  496,  512,*  522.* 

Westport,  Mass.  : 

United  States,  bark,  370,  400,  438,*  462,  496,  538.* 


V. 

Edgartown,  Mass.  : 

Vineyard,  ship,  292,  326, 368,  412,  448,  472, 506, 540, 572, 590, 612.* 
Vesta,  brig,  384,*  388,  426,  448.* 
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Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Volunteer,  brig,  202. 

Mattapoisktt,  ok  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Volant,  bark , 356.* 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Vermont,  bark,  406,  440.*  (From  Poughkeepsie.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Venus,  ship,  186, 188. 

Vulture,  ship,  220, 228. 

Vesta,  schooner,  232. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Victory,  ship,  226, 232, 238, 244, 248, 252, 256, 258, 272,*  290, 316.* 

Virginia,  ship,  324,*  344,  364,  398,  446,*  482, 526, 588.* 

Valparaiso,  bark,  424,*  454, 494,  538.* 

Veruon,  bark,  482,*  516.* 

Vigilant,  bark,  494,*  526,*  570,  606,  618,  636,  648. 

Varuum  H.  Hill,  brig,  656.  (From  Pro vincetown. ) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Venice,  bark,  418,*  450,  466,  488, 520.* 

Vesper,  bark,  418,*  440,  466,  488,*  564.* 

Orleans,  Mass.  : 

Virginia,  schooner,  486,*  500, 508, 520.*  (From  Provincetown.) 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

Vermont,  bark,  296,*  320, 352, 372.*  (See  Mystic.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Vesta,  schooner,  240, 246,  472.* 

Virginia,  schooner,  472,  486.*  (See  Orleans.) 

V.  Doane,  schooner,  542,*  554,*  572,*  580, 584,  590, 596, 600,  603,  614,  622,  628.* 

Varuum  H.  Hill,  schooner,  554,  564,  580,  584,  596,  608 ; brig,  622,*  634.*  (See  New 
Bedford.) 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : , 

Vesper,  schooner,  380, 392,*  532. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Venezuela,  brig,  512. 

Victoria,  brig,  634.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Vermont,  brig,  382. 

W. 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

Washington,  schooner,  262. 

Wave,  bark,  302. 

William  Martin,  schooner,  590,*  596,*  608, 614, 622, 628, 650,*  656.  (From  Orleans.) 
Buckspokt,  Me.  : . 

Warwick,  schooner,  386.* 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  : 

William  Thacher,  brig , 230, 240, 258.  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Wade,  bark,  300,*  350. 

Washington,  ship,  308, 330.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Edgaiitown,  Mass.  : 

Walter  Scott,  ship,  498,*  530,  572.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Washington,  schooner,  530,*  540,  562,  572.* 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

William  Wirt,  ship,  298,*  346,  388,  436,*  470.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

William  and  Henry,  ship,  376,*  424,*  484,*  528,  578,  600,  636.* 

Wolga,  bark,  436,*  494,  52b.*  (From  New  Bedford.) 

William  Rotch,  ship,  446,*  494.  (From  New  Bedford.) 

Winthrop,  bark,  494,*  528,  570.* 

Washington  Freeman,  schooner,  618,*  626.* 
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Falmouth,  Mass.  : 

William  Penn,  ship,  302,*  330,  424.* 


Fall  River,  Mass.  : 

William,  brig,  330,*  33*8,  348,  358.* 

Greenpoiit,  N.  Y. : 

Washington,  ship,  340,  350,  362,  372, 382,  404,  418,  442,  458.  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 
Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

Washington,  ship,  288.  (See  New  York.) 

Holmes’s  Hole,  Mass.  : 

William  and  Joseph,  brig,  336,  348,  362,  368. 

Warren,  ship,  486.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Lynn,  Mass.  : 

William  Badger,  ship,  428,*  464.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Mattapoisett,  or  Rochester,  Mass.  : 

Willis,  brig,  356,  366,390;*  bark,  414,*  424,  446,  462,  470,  493,  528,  554,  570,  582, 
588.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 

Marion,  or  Sippican,  Mass.  : 

William  Wilson,  schooner,  612,*  620,*  626,  632,  636,  640,  644,  648,  656. 

Mystic,  Conn.  : 

Washington,  schooner,  458,*  496. 

Wilmington,  schooner,  512. 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Warren,  ship,  186,  (2  places,)  190. 

Washington,  ship,  186,*  190,  228,*  242,  254,*  266. 

William  Penn,  ship,  214,*  226. 

Weymouth,  ship,  218,  226,  236,  254,266,  284.* 

William  Penn,  brig,  218,*  222. 

William,  ship,  222,  226. 

William,  sloop,  222. 

William  and  Nancy,  brig,  220,  226,  232. 

Washington,  ship,  292,  326,  366,  400,  446.* 

William,  schooner,  260.* 

Warren,  sloop,  310. 

Walter  Scott,  ship),  326,*  366,  412.*  (See  Edgartown.) 

William  P.  Dolliver,  schooner,  510,*  518,*  (see  foot-note,)  530, 540. 

Watchman,  schooner,  530,*  540,*  564,  (see  foot-note,)  572,  578.*  (See  Province- 
town.) 


New  York,  N.  Y.: 

William  Tell,  ship,  274.  (See  Sag  Harbor.) 

White  Oak,  bark,  306,*  312,  320,  342.*  (See  New  London.) 
Washington,  ship,  312.  (See  Hudson.) 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Warren,  ship,  194. 

Wareham,  ship,  194,  196,  (2  places,)  200. 

Winslow,  ship,  200,  204,  206,  208,  210,  218,  224,  232,  238,*  252,  256,  262,*  268,  276  * 
298,  334,  346,  354,  364  ; bark,  424,*  494,*  526* 

Walker,  ship,  204,  208,  210,*  212. 


William  Thompson,  ship,  276, 316,  354,  388,  436,*  470, 504,  550,  594. 

William  C.  Nye,  ship,  298,*  482,*  516,550.*  (From  New  London.) 

William  Wirt,  ship,  298, 504,*  538.*  (See  Fairhaven.) 

William  Hamilton,  ship,  308,  344,  424,  454,  470.* 

Waverly,  ship,  316,  344. 388,  436, 462,  482, 516  ; bark,  570,*  594. 

Washington,  ship,  346,*  364,388,*  410,  446,  470,  504,  550,  582,  603.*  (From  Dart- 
mouth.) 

Wade,  bark,  364,  410,  436.* 

Wave,  bark,  482,*  516, 538,*  576, 588,  606, 618,  632, 640, 648,  656. 

William  Badger,  ship,  504,*  550.*  (From  Lynn.) 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. — Continued. 

Warren,  bark,  526.*  (From  Holmes’s  Hole.) 

Wavelet,  bark,  52G.* 

William  Gifford,  bark,  560,*  594,*  626. * 

Willis,  bark,  606.*  (From  Mattapoisett.) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Wabash,  ship,  270, 272, 280, 286, 294,  304.* 

White  Oak,  bark,  378,*  406.*  (From  New  York.) 
William  C.  Nye,  ship,  378,  406,  442.  (See  New  Bedford.) 
William  T.  Wheaton,  bark,  474.* 

Newport,  R.  I. : 

William  Lee,  ship,  332, 368,  416, 458,  496,*  542.* 


Orleans,  Mass.  : 

William  Martin,  schooner,  520, 542, 572, 584.*  (See  Boston.) 

Provincetown,  Mass.  : 

Walter  Irving,  schooner,  472,*  486,  500,  508, 520,  530, 542, 561, 572, 580, 596, 600, 608, 
622, 634.* 

Walter  K.,  schooner,  472,*  486, 500, 508.* 

Willis  Putnam,  schooner,  472,*  486.* 

Waldron  Holmes,  schooner,  508,*  520,564.* 

Weather  Gage,  schooner,  580,*  584, 590.* 

Watchman,  schooner,  584, 590, 596, 608, 614, 622, 634.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

"William  A.  Grozier,  schooner,  614,*  622,  638,  646,*  654. 

Winged  Racer,  schooner,  614,*  622,628.* 

Willie  Irving,  schooner,  622.* 


Sag 


Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Washington,  ship,  208,210,294,304,312,  320,328,350,360,  382*406,  432,  460,  47 
512.* 

Warren,  ship,  208,210,  218.* 

Wickford,  brie/,  382  * 

Wiscasset,  ship,  382,  420.*  (From  Wiscasset.) 

William  Tell,  ship,  406,*  442,  460,  490,  522,  558.*  (From  New  York.) 
Washington,  bark,  490,*  532,  574.*  (From  Greenport.) 

W.  F.  Safford,  brig,  544.* 


6/ 


Salem,  Mass.  : 

William  II.  Shailer,  bark,  614,*  622.* 


Stonington,  Conn.  : 

Warsaw,  ship,  416.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Warren,  ship,  286,  310,  338,  370,  402,  448,*  488.* 
William  Baker,  ship,  310,320,  330,  352,  358,  382,  402* 
William  Henry,  bark,  474,*  530. 

William  Wilson,  ship,  556.* 

Wellfleet,  Mass.  : 

Wellfleet, , 182. 

Wiscasset,  Me.  : 

Wiscasset,  ship,  314,  352.*  (See  Sag  Harbor.; 


X. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Xantho,  bark,  612,  * 636.*  (Formerly  of  Warren.) 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. : 

Xenophon,  ship,  286,  320,  340, 350,  370.* 

Warren,  R.  I. : 

Xantho,  bark,  542.*  (See  New  Bedford.) 


Edgartown,  Mass.  : 
York,  ship,  384,  412.* 


Y. 
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Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Young  Eagle,  ship,  292,*  326,  366,*  400.* 

Young  Hero,  ship,  346,*  390,  438,*  472,  530.* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Young  Phoenix,  ship,  258,  276,  298,  324,  364,*  410,  462,  504,  550,  576,  598,  618,  640,* 
652. 

Young  Hector,  ship,  504,*  550.* 

Plymouth,  Mass.  : 

Yeoman,  brig,  402,*  428.* 

Z. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  : 

Zone,  skip),  484,*  528,562.*  (From  Nantucket.) 

Nantucket,  Mass.  : 

Zone,  ship),  260,*  278,  310,*  356,  400.*  (Seo  Fairbaven.) 

Zenas  Coffin,  ship),  266,*  *92,  326,  366,  400,  456,  510.* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  : 

Zephyr,  ship,  282,  290,  308,  324,  354,  400,*  446,  482,  526,  570.* 

Zoroaster,  brig,  354,  374,  386,  400,  424.*  (See  Sau  Francisco.  ) 

New  London,  Conn.  : 

Zoe,  brig,  532,*  556.* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Zoroaster,  brig,  498.  (From  New  Bedford.) 
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Plate  I.*  Fig.  1.  The  Sperm  Whale,  Physeter  macrocephalus,  Lin.  Found  everywhere 

in  the  warmer  seas. 

Fig.  2.  The  California  Gray  Whale,  Rliachianectes  glaucus  Cope.  Arctic  Seas 
to  Lower  California. 

Fig.  3.  The  North  Pacific  Hump-back,  Megapiei'aversabilis  Cope.  Arctic  Seas 
to  Lower  California. 

Plate  II.  Fig.  4.  Tlio  Sulphur-bottom,  Sibbaldius  sulfareus  Cope.  Arctic  Seas  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Fig.  5.  The  Finback,  or  Oregon  Finner,  BaJccnoptera  vclifcra  Cope.  Arctic 
Seas  to  California. 

Fig.  G.  The  Pacific  Right-wlialo,  Balama  sieboldii,  var.  japonica  Gray.  Arc- 
tic, Bering,  and  Ocliotsk  Seas.  Lower  California.  Japan  ? 

Fig.  7.  T he  Bow-head,  or  Great  Polar  Whale,  Balaina  mysticetus  Lin.  Ber- 
ing, Ochotsk,  and  Arctic  Seas. 


Plate  III.  Bomb-lance  gun. 

Plato  IV. — Continued. 

Bomb-lance. 

Diagram  showing  inside  of 

Greener’s  harpoon-gun. 
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Plate  IV.  Pierce’s  harpoon  bomb-lance 

Bailer. 

gun. 
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*The  figures  of  whales  and  of  apparatus  used  in  the  whale-fisheries  are  taken  from 
the  important  and  remarkably  interesting  volume  entitled  “The  Marine  Mammals  of 
the  Northwestern  Coast  of  North  America  described  and  illustrated;  together  with  an 
account  of.  the  American  Whale-Fishery.”  By  Charles  M.  Scammon,  Captain  United 
States  Revenue  Marine.  San  Francisco:  John  H.  Carmany  & Co.  New  York  : G.  P- 
Putnam  & Sons.  1874.  4to.  27  plates. 
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II.— FISHERIES  OF  CHICAGO  AND  VICINITY. 


By  E.  W.  Nelson*. 


A— SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  this  report  of  the  fisheries  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  I have  included^ 
besides  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  those  of  the  various  small  lakes  and 
rivers  near,  so  far  as  data  could  be  obtained. 

Although  the  latter  are  not  of  great  extent,  nor  of  much  commercial 
importance,  yet  the  information  gained  concerning  the  species  found  in 
them  will  be  of  some  value  to  those  investigating  the  character  of 
streams  and  their  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  re-stocking  exhausted 
streams  and  introducing  valuable  food-fishes  not  indigenous. 

The  facts  regarding  the  fisheries  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  the  Calumet  River  have  been  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  fisheries  and  from  personal  knowledge.  For  information  regarding 
the  fisheries  at  Joliet,  Lockport,  and  Lemont,  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  P. 
A.  Downey,  who  formerly  resided  at  Joliet,  and  is  well  posted  regarding 
the  matter. 

To  Mr.  J.  F.  Browne,  city  fish-inspector  of  Chicago,  I am  indebted  for 
the  statistics  of  the  amount  of  fish  handled  by  the  wholesale  dealers  of 
the  city  duriug  the  year  ending  December  1,  1875,  and  for  information 
regarding  the  fish-trade ; also  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  Englewood,  111., 
for  aid  in  various  ways. 

B-RECENT  INCREASE  IN  SALES. 

Since  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner’s  investigations  in  1871-’72,  the  wholesale  trade 
has  increased  rapidly  in  Chicago,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  tables. 
The  first  table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Milner’s  report,  (United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  1872-’73,  page  7,)  and  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of 
fish  handled  by  the  wholesalers  of  Chicago  for  1872,  as  follows: 


Hard  fish. 

Mixed  fish. 

Soft  fish. 

Lake-herring. 

Sturgeon. 

Salt  fish. 

Total. 

4,  712, 198 

18,  800 

17,  784 

167, 673 

25, 147 

2,  519,  500 

7,  461, 102 
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A slightly  different  classification*  has  been  adopted  since,  and  they  are 
arrauged  as  follows  for  1874-’75,  the  numbers  representing  half- bar- 
rels or  packages  containing  100  pounds  each: 


Kind  of  fish. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Ragged. 

Rusty. 

Sour. 

Total. 

White  fish 

54,  967 
5,  851 
128 
3.  095 
1C,  109 

4,  766 
264 

3,  147 

373 

374 

857 

384 

64,  484 
6,  499 
128 
3,168 
16,  372 

Lake-trout 

Cat-fish 

Pickerel 

73 

263 

Lake-herring 

Total 

90,  651 

t White  fish,  lake-trout  and  pickerel,  ( Stizostedium  Americanum, ) (Raf.)  Cope,  come  under  the  term 
4‘  hard-fish  ; ” cat-fish,  if  they  are  skinned,  do  also,  hut  if  not,  are  “ soft-fish.” — J.  W.  M. 


This  amount  (90,051  half-barrels,  or  9,0G5,100  pounds)  is  simply  what 
has  been  inspected  and  packed  for  shipping.  Besides  this  there  were 

30.000  half-barrels,  or  3,000,000  pounds,  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  had  not  been  inspected,  thus  making  the 
amount  received  by  the  wholesalers  during  the  year  ending  December 
1,  1875,  12,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers.  The  greater  part  of  this 
amount  came  from  the  various  fishing-stations  around  Lake  Michigan, 
and  a portion  came  from  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

The  fish  is  dressed  and  salted  at  the  fishing-station  enough  to  pre- 
serve it  until  it  reaches  the  market.  It  is  then  shipped  in  boxes  by  rail 
or  boat.  After  the  fish  is  received  by  the  dealers,  and  before  it  can  be 
repacked,  it  must  be  inspected.  A few  years  ago  one  man  was  suffi- 
cient for  this  duty,  but  the  trade  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  head  inspector  has  been  compelled  to  appoint  a deputy  for  each 
wholesale-house. 

The  inspector  informs  me  that  the  trade  has  increased  from  12,000  to 

15.000  half-barrels  per  year  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  He  also  states 
that  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  that  nearly  twice  the 
amount  obtaiued  could  be  disposed  of. 

The  fresh-fish  trade  is  also  quite  extensive.  Nearly  all  the  fish  caught 
off  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  at  Calumet,  and  various  other  places  near, 
are  sold  fresh. 

The  amount  of  fresh  fish  sold  yearly  in  Chicago  must  equal  one-fifth 
of  the  quantity  used  in  the  wholesale  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
definite  information  on  this  point  as  the  fishermen  sell  directly  to  ped- 
lers  and  retail  dealers  and  no  account  is  kept. 

* The  classification  used  in  the  report  referred  to,  is  the  one  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  slightly 
modified  so  as  to  conform  the  statistics  of  other  centers  to  common  terms,  by  means 
of  which  a comparison  of  the  different  markets  along  the  lakes  is  made  possible. 
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C— INVESTMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  LAKE-FISHERIES  AT 
CHICAGO  AND  SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

1. — Fisheries  at  Chicago. 

In  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Report  for  1872-73,  (page  8.) 
Mr.  Milner  states  that,  “ At  Chicago  there  were  six  boats  fishing  with 
trot-lines  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  their  catch  being  almost  entirely 
the  perch,  ( Perea  flavescens .”)  And  just  alter,  “There  has  been  no  net 
fishing  here  for  years,  the  few  experiments  made  proving  failures.  It  is 
quite  possible,  now  the  filthy  current  of  the  river  no  longer  flows  into 
the  lake,  that  there  may  be  some  success  with  nets.’7  The  latter  conjec- 
ture has  proven  true. 

Last  season  (1875,)  three-pound  nets  were  set  just  oil  the  mouth  ol 
the  river  and  were  quite  successful,  the  catch  in  these  nets  exceeding 
that  of  the  same  number  of  nets  at  South  Chicago.  The  largest  haul 
at  Chicago  was  considerably  greater  than  the  largest  haul  at  South 
Chicago. 

The  investment  at  Chicago  as  near  as  could  be  determined  is  as  fol- 


lows : 

Three  pound-nets,  average  value  $700 $2, 100  00 

100  boats,  average  value  $65 6,500  00 

Set-lines  and  other  material  amounting  to ... . — 17  000  00 


$9, 600  00 

Investment  at  South  Chicago,  1875: 

Twelve  pound  nets,  average  value  $700 $8,400  00 

Three  sail  boats,  each  $500 1?  500  00 

Several  small  boats  and  nets,  seines,  &c 800  00 

Ice-houses,  fish-houses,  wagons,  and  various  other  material 

and  property  belonging  strictly  to  the  business 60,  000  00 


$70,  700  00 


Twelve  men  were  employed  through  the  season  at  this  place.  For- 
merly there  were  four  others*  working  pounds,  but  they  were  drowned 
several  years  ago  and  their  nets  have  been  removed. 

At  Chicago  instead  of  the  six  boats  Mr.  Milner  found  there  in  1872  fish- 
ing with  trot-liues,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  were,  last  season, 
nearly  one  hundred  boats  and  three  hundred  men  employed  in  the  same 
business,  and  three  pound-nets.  Those  usiug  trot-lines  and  having 
small  unseaworthy  boats  only  go  out  a mile  or  two  to  set  their  lines 
and  in  consequence  their  catch  consists  mostly  of  perch  (Perea  americana,) 
except  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  many  “lawyers’7  ( Lota  lacustris)  are 
taken.  The  majority  of  the  boats  are  “mackinaws77  or  similar  boats 
which  are  very  seaworthy.  They  run  out  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and 


50 


* The  Oemmich  brothers,  lost  in  a squall  in  1874. — J.  W.  M. 
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sometimes  farther.  Setting  their  lines  which  contain  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  hooks  each,  baited  with  minnows  before  leaving  shore, 
they  continue  on  and  run  into  Michigan  City  and  remain  over  night. 
Starting  early  the  next  morning  they  take  up  their  lines  and  arrive  in 
Chicago  during  the  day.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  carried  on  until  the 
harbors  are  frozen  over.  These  lines  catch  large  numbers  of  sturgeon 
( Acipenser  rubicundus ) and  lake  trout  ( Salmo  namaycush.)  During  the 
spriqg  and  fall  the  lines  nearest  shore  catch  quantities  of  lawyers,  some- 
times the  entire  catch  being  of  this  species.  The  lawyers  are  generally 
sold  to  peddlers  there  being  no  demand  in  the  markets.  Of  the  other 
species  caught,  all  except  the  dog-fish  (Ainia  calva ,)  sheep-head  ( Haploi - 
donotus  grunniens ,)  and  gars  ( Lepidosteus  osseus)  find  a ready  sale. 

While  the  Chicago  River  flowed  into  the  lake  the  water  was  affected 
by  the  filth  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and  was  without  doubt 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  institute  pound-net  fishing 
there  at  different  times.  The  current  of  the  river  no  longer  flowing  in 
that  direction  another  trial  was  made,  and  last  May  (1875)  three  pound- 
nets  were  set  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  with*  such  good  success  that 
the  owners  feel  sanguine  of  a good  harvest  next  season. 

The  season  was  a remarkably  poor  one  all  along  the  Illinois  shore. 
The  catch  in  the  two  nets  off  Chicago,  which  were  out  the  wiiole  season, 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  two  of  the  nets  off  South  Chicago  at 
the  same  time,  the  season  at  both  places  commencing  in  May  and  ending 
in  July.  One  of  the  nets  off'  Chicago  w7as  reset  in  September  to  try  the 
fall  fishing,  but  the  repeated  and  violent  storms  which  occurred  at  that 
season  damaged  the  net  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  removed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  fall  fishing  will  amount  to  much  at  this 
end  of  the  lake,  owing  to  the  heavy  storms  which  almost  invariably 
visit  the  lake  in  the  fall,  and  often  for  a week  or  more  the  water  is  so 
rough  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  visit  the  nets.  The  accompanying 
diagram*  will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  nets,  with  depth  of  water 
and  length  of  leaders.  The  nets  are  numbered  from  north  to  south. 
The  pounds  were  28  feet  square. 

The  leaders,  as  is  usual,  commenced  in  shallow  water  and  extended 
out  to  the  pound  in  deeper  water.  Net  No.  1 was  first  set  the  middle  of 
May  off  Twenty-seventh  street,  three  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  leader  commenced  in  9 feet  of  water,  about  7 rods  from 
shore  and  extended  out  85  rods  to  the  pound  in  18  feet  of  water. 
Having  poor  success,  the  net  was  removed  the  middle  of  June,  and 
set  northeast  of  north  pier,  as  represented  in  diagram,  net  1.  Here  the 
leader  commenced  at  the  corner  of  the  pier  in  18  feet  of  water,  and  ex- 
tended out  12  rods  to  the  pound,  situated  in  26  feet  of  water.  The  catch 
here  was  poor,  amounting  to  $60  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Nearly 
the  entire  catch  here  were  white-fish  {Corcgonus  albus)  and  lake  herrings 
( A rgyrosom us  clupeiformis) . 


* See  I>.  800. 
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Net  2. The  lead  extended  from  about  one-third  the  len  gth  of  the  govern- 

ment pier  north  from  the  south  end,  out  86  rods.  At  the  pier  there  were  20 
feet  of  water,  andat  the  pound  there  were  24  feet.  Owing  to  the  meshes  of 
the  pound  being  large  the  smaller  grade  of  fish  escaped,  and  so  lessened 
the  amount  of  the  catch.  The  fish  are  graded  by  the  dealers  as  No.  1,  No. 
2,  or  3,  according  to  size ; No.  1 including  all  those  exceeding  1£  pounds  in 
weight,  No.  2 including  all  weighing  from  f pounds  up  to  1£  pounds, 
No.  3 all  under  f pounds  in  weight.  No.  1 fish  are  in  greatest  demand, 
as  they  find  a readier  sale  to.  consumers.  In  net  No.  2 the  catch  con- 
sisted of  first  and  second  grade  fish,  the  first  grade  predominating; 
there  being,  according  to  the  owner,  at  least  900  out  of  every  1,000 
pounds  first  grade.  This  net  was  visited  daily  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. After  the  15th  of  July  the  run  of  white-fish  and  herring  being 
over,  the  net  did  not  pay  expenses,  the  catch  averaging  about  20  pounds 
of  perch  ( Perea  americana)  per  day,  with  a few  chance  specimens  of  cat- 
fish, buffalo  fish,  and  others.  During  May  and  the  1st  of  June,  when 
the  run  of  white-fish  and  herring  was  at  its  height,  but  few  other 
species  were  taken.  An  occasional  lake  trout  ( Salmo  namaycush), 
sturgeon  ( Acipenser  rubicundus ),  and  a few  perch  were  the  principal 
ones;  but  as  the  run  commenced  to  decline  the  1st  of  June  the 
other  species  began  to  come  in  more  abundantly,  and  kept  increas- 
ing in  numbers  as  the  white-fish  and  herring  decreased,  until  near 
the  loth  of  July,  when  the  most  of  them  suddenly  left,  and 
scarcely  auy  but  perch  and  occasional  stragglers  of  other  species,  were 
taken.  The  largest  haul  of  white-fish  made  at  one  time  in  this  net  was 
during  the  first  week  of  June.  The  pound  was  lifted  and  3,000  pounds 
of  fish  were  removed,  and  the  boat  being  loaded  to  the  water’s  edge 
they  were  compelled  to  let  the  net  back,  still  containing  a large  number. 
This  haul  consisted  of  large  size  No.  1 fish.  The  third  net  consisted 
of  a long  leader  with  two  pounds,  one  at  each  end.  The  two  pounds 
were  set  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  1st  of  June  a leader  60  rods 
long  was  added,  commencing  at  the  outer  pound  and  extending  out  to 
24  feet  of  water,  where  a third  pound  was  placed.  The  two  inside 
pounds  were  set  about  one-third  of  a mile  south  of  the  end  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pier,  one  pound  being  50  rods  inside  the  pier,  and  the  other  50 
rods  outside.  The  inside  pound  (A)  was  in  16  feet  of  water,  the  next 
pound  (B)  in  21  feet  of  water,  aud  the  last  pound  (C)  in  24  feet  of  water. 
Pound  B in  21  feet  of  water  was  the  most  successful  of  the  three.  The 
haul  from  this  pound  often  exceeded  the  amount  contained  in  both  the 
others.  The  largest  catch  in  B was  2,600  pounds  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  varied  from  that  to  100  pounds  daily  until  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  in- 
side pound  (A)  the  maximum  was  200  pounds,  and  the  average  for  the 
season  nearly  100  pounds  daily.  For  the  next  pound,  (B,)  as  just  stated, 
the  maximum  was  2,600  pounds,  and  the  daily  average  1,000  pounds. 
In  the  outside  pound  (C)  the  maximum  was  1,000  pounds,  and  the  daily 
average  from  300  to  400  pounds.  The  principal  obstacle  to  successful 
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pound  net-fishing  here  at  present  seems  to  be  the  danger  the  nets  are  in 
from  the  numerous  tug-boats  and  propellers  which  are  continually  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  harbor  in  every  direction.  Last  season,  through 
carelessness  and  in  logs,  the  leader  on  No.  3 was  badly  damaged  sev- 
eral times,  once  about  80  rods  being  carried  away  and  destroyed  by  the 
wheel  of  a tug  catching  in  the  net  as  it  passed  over.  In  September 
the  herring  commenced  running  again,  and  were  abundant  for  three 
weeks,  when  they  again  disappeared.  At  the  middle  of  September  80 
rods  of  lead  net  and  pound  B were  placed  out  again,  but  severe  storms 
came  on  and  destroyed  the  lead  and  damaged  the  pound  so  it  had  to 
be  taken  up.  At  this  end  of  the  lake  white-fish  seem  to  frequent  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  a river  while  near  shore,  and  sturgeon  to  pre- 
fer the  shore  at  a distance  from  a river.  In  proof  of  this  I have  gained 
the  following  facts  from  the  fishermen : At  Evanston,  Ills.,  12  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Lawson,  owner  of  the  pound  net  formerly  set 
there,  tells  me  that  during  several  years  fishing  he  only  caught  a few 
white-fish  until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  they  became  more  plen- 
tiful than  before.  Could  the  filth  from  Chicago  River  by  means  of  a 
lake  current  have  affected  the  fish  at  such  a distance?  The  net  at  Ev- 
anston was  situated  nearly  a mile  from  shore,  in  24  feet  of  water.  At 
Lake  View,  0 miles  north  of  the  Chicago  River,  seining  is  done  in 
spring  and  fall,  the  catch  being  almost  exclusively  sturgeon,  which  are 
placed  in  a lagoon  a few  rods  back  from  the  lake-shore,  and  large  num- 
bers are  kept  alive  until  disposed  of  to  the  market-men.  Occasionally 
a good  haul  of  perch  and  herring  is  made,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  case  of  the  herring.  At  South  Chicago  the  pounds  nearest  the 
mouth  of  Calumet  River  take  much  larger  quantities  of  white-fish  than 
those  at  a distance.  As  the  distance  the  net  is  from  the  river  increases, 
the  quantity  of  white-fish  taken  decreases,  and  the  amount  of  sturgeon 
taken  increases. 

2. — FISHERIES  AT  SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

There  are  twelve  pound-nets  at  this  place,  ten  of  which  were  in  use 
last  season,  (1875).  The  first  net  was  situated  a little  to  the  northeast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  and  the  others  were  scattered 
along  the  lake  shore  east  for  about  10  miles.  They  are  situated  m from 
26  to  31  feet  of  water,  the  length  of  the  piles  used  determining  the 
depth.  The  leaders  are  from  75  to  80  rods  long.  Their  distance  from 
shore  is  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  water  and  varies  from  one- 
half  a mile  to  a mile.  The  season  for  white-fish  generally  commences 
here  the  1st  of  May,  occasionally  opening  several  weeks  sooner,  and 
commencing  one  year  as  early  as  March.  Formerly  there  were  good 
fall  seasons  and  large  quantities  of  white-fish,  herring,  and  sturgeon 
were  taken,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  falls  have  been  so  stormy 
that  it  has  entirely  prevented  any  fall  net-fishing  whatever. 

The  white-fish  seasons  are  quite  irregular;  some  years  extending 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  not  coming  in  shore  in 
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the  fall ; again  there  are  two  seasons,  one  commencing  in  April  and  end- 
ing in  Jane,  and  a second  season  commencing  in  September  and  ending 
in  November  or  December. 

Some  seining  is  done  at  the  month  of  the  river  during  the  summer, 
when  some  species— principally  the  white-bass  lioccus  chrysops , crowd  up 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  large  numbers. 

All  the  marketable  fish  taken  at  this  place  are  dressed  and  sent  to 
Chicago,  12  miles,  in  wagons.  They  generally  find  a ready  market  ; at 
times  when  there  is  a large  run  offish  all  along  the  shore,  the  market 
is  filled  and  they  bring  a very  low  price,  selling  for  from  1 to  G cents  per 
pound,  according  to  kind  and  quality. 

The  net  owner  at  this  place  said  that  when  a large  run  occurs  in  warm 
weather,  the  most  of  the  fishermen  hurry  their  entire  catch  into  the 
market  the  first  day  and  supplying  the  demand,  the  fish  which  are  taken 
the  remainder  of  the  run  bring  a price  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  the 
expense  of  getting  them  into  market,  and  large  quantities  are  allowed 
to  spoil.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  difficulty  would  be  to  take  only 
enough  fish  from  the  pounds  to  supply  the  demand,  and  in  this  way 
keep  the  prices  uniform,  and  avoid  uselessly  destroying  large  numbers 
of  fish. 

I) — LISTS  OF  SPECIES  TAKEN  AT  CHICAGO  AND  FISHING  IN 

ADJACENT  REGIONS. 

Although  Mr.  Milner  wrote  up  the  habits  and  distribution  of  the  lake 
fishes  so  thoroughly  in  his  report  for  1871-1872,  I have  thought  that 
some  additional  facts  regarding  the  species  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  may  be  of  value,  and  so  note  them  here. 

For  comparison  I have  made  separate  lists  of  the  species  found  at 
Chicago  and  those  at  South  Chicago,  as  many  of  the  species  which  are 
abundant  at  one  place  are  comparatively  rare  at  the  other,  and  vice- 
versa. 

1. — CHICAGO  FOR  SPRING  SEASON  OF  1875. 

Lota  lacustris , (Walb.);*  lawyer;  eel  pout — Common  during  first  half 
of  the  season ; towards  the  last  half  of  the  season  they  became  quite 
rare.  This  species  is  never  taken  in  large  numbers  from  the  pound, 
but  many  are  taken  on  the  set-lines  a few  miles  out  and  is  occasion- 
ally caught  from  the  pieyrs  with  hook  and  line. 

Haploidonotus  grunniens,  Raf.;  sheephead — A common  species  in  the 
summer.  Quite  often  taken  with  hook  and  line  from  the  piers.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  very  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  some  days  not  a single  one 
being  taken  from  the  pounds,  and  the  next  day  there  are  from  50  to  100 
pounds  in  each  net;  after  being  abundant  for  a day  or  two  they  entirely 
disappear  for  several  days. 

Micropterus  pallidas , (Cuv.  and  Val.;)  black  bass. — Very  rare ; one  or 
two  taken  in  the  pound  during  the  first  of  the  season. 

* The  nomenclature  of  the  species  in  this  paper,  in  Mr.  Nelson’s  absence,  has  been 
revised  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan.— J.  W.  M. 
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Ambloplites  rupestris , (Raf.,)  Gill;  rock  bass. — Rare;  taken  with  the' 
preceding;  sometimes  caught  with  hook  from  the  piers. 

Lepomis pallidus  and  Eupomotis  aureus  ; sunfish. — Taken  in  small  num- 
bers throughout  the  season. 

Perea  americana , Sckrank;  yellow  perch. — Common  throughout  the  sea- 
son, averaging  20  pounds  daily.  Taken  in  varying  numbers  from  the 
piers  all  summer.  The  fishermen  say  they  do  not  follow  the  leader  well, 
so  are  not  taken  in  large  quantities  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Stizostethium  vitreum , Cuv.  and  Yah;  wall-eyed  pike. — Common.  A 
few  taken  daily  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Roccus  chrysops,  (Raf.)  Gill.;  white  bass. — The  first  taken  the  first  of 
July,  after  which  it  became  quite  common,  but  no  large  quantities  were 
taken.  The  quantity  varied  from  10  to  50  pounds  daily  (luring  July. 

Esox  lucius,  Lin.;  lake  pike. — Very  rare  in  the  pounds  south  of  the 
pier.  One  specimen  was  taken  in  net  3,  pound  B,  just  before  the  nets 
were  removed  in  July.  In  net  No.  2,  just  north  of  this,  they  were 
abundant,  quite  a number  being  taken  daily.  The  only  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  must  have  all  been  moving  south  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
so  been  stopped  by  the  first  leader.  If  this  was  the  case  they  must 
swim  in  a limited  path,  for  none  were  taken  in  net  No.  1,  which  was  a 
little  larther  in  shore  and  situated  north  of  this  net. 

Umbra  lirni , (Kirt)  Giiutli.;  mud-minnow. — In  the  fall  and  spring  this 
species  frequents  the  vicinity  of  the  piers  in  large  schools,  and  quanti- 
ties are  caught  in  dip-nets  to  use  for  bait  on  the  set  lines.  During  the 
summer  they  are  very  rarely  seen  near  shore.  The  day  succeeding 
severe  storms  in  the  summer  they  congregate  in  a dense  mass  inside  the 
pound,  and  as  it  was  slowly  lifted  would  follow  it  to  the  surface.  At 
the  first  splash  they  dart  through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  disappear 
as  though  by  magic. 

Coregonus  albus,  Les.;  white-fish. — This  species  commences  running  the 
first  of  May,  and  the  season  is  at  its  height  the  last  of  this  month.  From 
the  first  week  in  June  they  gradually  decrease  in  numbers  until  the 
middle  of  July,  when  only  a few  stragglers  are  taken.  The  largest  quan- 
tity taken  at  this  end  of  the  lake  last  season,  and  from  one  net,  was  ob- 
tained the  first  week,  iu  June,  from  net  No.  3,  and  amounted  to  over 
three  hundred  pounds  in  one  day.  Hard  storms,  which  cause  the  water 
near  shore  to  become  muddy  or  full  of  sand,  drive  this  species  into 
deeper  water;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  clears  they  return.  When 
driven  into  deep  water  by  a storm  the  first  of  July  they  do  not  return, 
and  the  fishermen  say  it  is  useless  to  leave  the  nets  out  after  a storm  at 
this  time  of  year. 

Argyrosomus  clupeiformis , Mitch.;  lake  herring. — This  species  com- 
menced running  shortly  after  the  white-fish  began,  and  continued  to  run 
with  the  white-fish  until  the  close  of  the  season.  The  first  of  June,  when 
the  may-tlies  (j Ephemerae)  swarm  along  the  lake  shore,  the  herrings  come 
in  close  to  the  pier  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  insects  which  fall  into  the 
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water.  At  this  time  large  numbers  of  them  are  caught  by  baiting  hooks 
with  these  flies.  They  are  occasionally  caught  from  the  piers  at  other 
times  with  a minnow  for  bait. 

Salmo  namaycush,  Rich.;  lake  trout.— Commences  running  the  middle 
of  April,  as  they  are  taken  at  that  time  with  set-lines  a short  distance 
out  from  shore,  and  a few  are  taken  with  a seine  at  Lake  View  about  the 
same  time.  They  are  taken  on  the  set-lines  several  miles  off  shore 
through  the  season.  They  were  quite  rare  in  the  pounds. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidota  (Les.)  Jordan  ; mullet. — During  the  first  of 
theseason  they  werenotcommon.  After  July  1 they  were  more  plentiful, 
there  being  on  an  average  twehty-five  specimens  taken  daily,  some  days 
as  many  as  fifty  being  taken.  They  are  in  good  demand  in  the  markets. 

Catostomus  commersonii , (Lac.)  Jor. — This  and  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cies of  suckers  were  taken  in  sparing  numbers  through  the  season.  They 
were  most  abundant  with  the  eel  pouts  in  the  spring,  sometimes  there 
being  fifty  pounds  in  the  net  at  a time. 

Bubalichthys  bubalus ; buffalo  fish. — Rare.  One  taken  the  last  of 

May  and  two  or  three  the  first  of  July. 

Amiurus  catus , Lin.;  bullhead. — Sometimes  taken  with  the  hook  along 
the  break- waters. 

Ichthcelurus  punctatus , Raf.;  forked-tail  cat. — Very  rare.  Two  speci- 
mens taken  just  before  the  net  was  removed  in  July.  This  species,  with 
Amiurus  nigricans,  is  often  taken  on  the  set-lines  farther  out. 

Amia  calva  Lin. ; dog-fish. — Quite  rare.  Single  specimens  taken  at 
intervals. 

Lepidosteus  osseous  Lin. ; gar  pike. — Rare ; sometimes  taken  on  the 
set-lines. 

Acipenser  rubicundus  Les.  ; sturgeon.— Not  common  ; about  a dozen 
specimens  taken  in  all  the  pounds  during  the  season.  Three  was  the 
largest  number  taken  in  one  day.  A great  many  are  taken  with  set- 
lines  about  15  miles  off  shore,  principally  in  the  fall  and  spring.  This 
mode  of  fishing  is  necessarily  suspended  during  the  mouths  of  July  and 
August,  owing  to  the  lack  of  bait,  the  minnows  keeping  out  in  deep 
water  and  are  too  shy  to  be  taken  by  the  dip-nets. 

Petromyzon , Lin.;  lamprey. — This  fish  is  frequently  taken  with  the 
sturgeon. 

2. — SPECIES  TAKEN  AT  SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

Lota  lacustris  (Walb. ;)  lawyer. — Taken  in  varying  numbers  through 
the  season.  Very  abundant  in  the  spring. 

Uaploidonotus  grunniens  Raf. ; sheep-head. — Much  more  abundant 
than  near  Chicago.  They  commence  running  about  the  first  of  June, 
and  are  taken  in  large  numbers  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  July, 
1873,  a large  run  occurred,  and  in  one  day  over  10,000  pounds  were 
taken.  Since  theu,  their  numbers  have  decreased.  There  is  no  demand 
for  this  fish  in  the  market.* 

* This  species,  though  condemned  by  many  who  have  eaten  it,  has  a demand  grow- 
ing for  it,  especially  eastward. — J.  W.  M. 
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Micropterus  pallidus  (Cuv.  and  Val.;)  black  bass. — More  abundant 
than  near  Chicago.  A few  taken  daily. 

Ambloplites  rupestris  (Raf.,)  Gill  ; rock  bass. — Common. 

Perea  Americanus  Schranck;  perch. — Common  in  the  pounds;  taken 
throughout  the  seasou.  Large  numbers  are  taken  with  the  seine  and 
gill-net  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  in  the  fall. 

Rocciis  chrysops  (Raf.)  Gill ; white  bass. — As  the  weather  gets  warm 
in  June,  on  pleasant  evenings  this  species  crowd  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  that  the  water  appears  to  be  filled  with  a compact  mass.  One 
haul  with  a long  seine  at  one  of  these  runs,  it  was  estimated,  contained 
over  20,000  pounds,  the  most  of  which  were  turned  back  into  the  river. 
It  is  only  during  calm  pleasant  weather,  with  a south  wind  for  several 
days  in  succession,  that  these  large  ruus  occur ; but  every  season  they 
are  more  or  less  abundant.  They  are  not  in  good  demand  as  a market 
fish,  so  but  little  effort  is  made  to  catch  them.  When  the  large  runs 
occur  they  often  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  Calumet  Lake,  ten  miles,  and  a 
few  remain  in  this  lake  throughout  the  year,  being  taken  whenever  the 
fisherman  do  any  seining  there. 

Esox  Indus , Lin.;  lake  pike.  Occasionally  taken  in  the  pounds. 

Esox  nobilior , Thomp.;  muskellonge. — This  species  occurs  in  the  pounds 
in  sparing  numbers  throughout  the  season. 

Coregonus  albus , Les.;  White  fish. — Formerly  this  species  spawned 
a short  distance  off-shore  in  Lrge  numbers,  but  it  has  been  several 
years  since.  May  and  June  are  the  principal  months  for  this  fish  unless 
as  sometimes  occurs  there  is  a fall  run,  when  they  are  abundant  from 
the  last  of  September  to  the  first  of  December. 

Argyrosomus  clupeiformis,  Mitch.;  lake  herring. — Runs  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  catch  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  varies  from  800  to  10,000  pounds,  daily,  the  average 
being  about  1,500  pounds  of  the  two  kinds. 

Salmo  namayacusli , Rich.;  lake  trout. — Common  during  the  spring  and 
fall  seasons. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidota , Les.;  mullet. — Common  in  the  spring.  This 
species,  C.  commersonii , and  several  other  species  of  suckers,  are  taken 
in  varying  numbers  through  the  season. 

Bubalichthys  bubalus , buffalo  fish. — Common  in  the  pounds  through- 
out the  season.  Sometimes  several  hundred  weight  are  taken  in  a day. 

Amiurus  catus,  Lin.;  bullhead. — Occasionally  taken  in  the  pounds. 

Amiurus  nigricans , Les.;  lake  catfish,  and  Icthcelurus  punctatus , Raf.; 
forked-tail  catfish. — Both  species  are  abundant.  Several  hundred  weight 
of  the  two  are  often  taken  in  a day,  during  the  last  of  the  season. 
Specimens  of  the  fish  are  often  taken  that  weigh  50  pounds,  each.  The 
latter  average  much  less  and  are  a slenderer  fish. 

Amia  calva , Lin.;  dogfish. — Not  common  in  the  pounds.  Often  taken 
by  the  seines  near  shore.  They  swarm  in  the  wrater  about  the  fish  hou- 
ses near  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  the  offal  is  thrown. 
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Lepidostens  osseus . Lin.;  gar  pike. — Occasionally  taken. 

Acipenser  rubicundus , Les.;  sturgeon. — Very  abundant.  Commence 
running  the  first  of  May  and  continue  all  through  the  warm  weather. 
This  species  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  seine.  They  occasionally  stray 
in  the  Calumet  river  and  specimens  have  been  taken  18  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  largest  haul  of  this  species  ever  taken  amounted  to  8000 
pounds  of  dressed  fish. 

3. — CALUMET  RIVER  AND  LAKE. 

At  present  there  is  very  little  fishing  done  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Calumet  River.  A few  men  earn  a scanty  subsistence  by  using 
small  gill-nets  in  the  numerous  sloughs  and  bays  extending  off  from  the 
main  channel  a few  miles  above  the  mouth,  together  with  the  seining  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  in  Calumet  Lake.  During  the  fall  aud  spring 
the  fishermen  work  the  pound-nets  off  South  Chicago,  besides  gill  aud 
hoop-nets  15  miles  above  the  mouth,  which  includes  all  the  regular  fish- 

1 P cr 

About  ten  years  ago  this  stream  contained  large  numbers  of  pickerel 
and  black  bass,  and  in  consequence  was  a favorite  resort  for  anglers 
from  Chicago.  Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  these  fish  have  de- 
creased in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  at  present  a person  might  troll  for 
several  days  without  getting  a fish.  There  are,  however,  a few  favored 
localities  on  the  Little  Calumet  where  these  species  may  still  be  taken. 
The  seining  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  for  lake  species,  which  run  in 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  The  fish  caught  in  the  gill-nets  are  ab- 
tained  by  setting  the  net  across  the  mouth  of  a slough  opening  into  the 
river.  The  fishermen  row  to  the  farther  end  and  return  splashing  the 
water  and  pushing  a long  pole  into  the  weeds,  in  order  to  frighten  the 
fish  into  the  net.  Perch  and  dog-fish  are  the  principal  fish  taken  in  this 
manner,  but  a few  pickerel,  black  bass  and  rock  bass,  are  also  taken. 
When  a strong  north  wind  prevails  for  several  days  the  lake  water  grad- 
ually forces  the  river  water  back,  and  sometimes  the  lake  water  extends 
up  the  river  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  waters  are  so  entirely  differ- 
ent in  color  aud  temperature  that  they  can  be  recognized  at  once.  The 
lake  water  has  a greenish  tint  and  is  much  colder,  while  the  river  water 
has  a dark-brownish  color  and  is  quite  warm.  As  the  lake  water  grad- 
ually ascends  the  channel  the  river  fish  retreat,  aud  in  a day  or  two  hike 
fish  take  their  places.  When  the  wind  stops  blowing  the  lake  water 
gradually  flows  back,  the  lake  fish  going  with  it,  and  the  river  fish  re- 
turn. This  is  noticed  by  every  one  who  fishes  with  hook  and  line  in  the 
river  within  a few  miles  of  the  mouth.  When  there  is  a strong  north 
wind  and  the  water,  in  the  river  is  a pale-greenish  color  the  perch  taken 
are  all  of  the  white  variety,  only  found  in  the  lake  water,  called  lake 
perch  ; but  if  the  wind  is  in  any  other  direction  the  river  water  is  dark- 
brownish,  and  only  the  dark-yellow  variety,  found  only  in  the  river, 
called  river  perch,  are  caught.  The  only  connection  between  Calumet 
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River  and  Calumet  Lake  is  a small  channel  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 
This  channel  was  originally  made  by  the  Indians  as  a communication 
between  the  river  and  the  lake  during  their  hunting  and  fishing  excur- 
sions. 

Old  residents  tell  me  that  at  first  this  channel  was  barely  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  canoes,  but  has  gradually  enlarged  to  its  pres- 
ent dimensions,  being  one-quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  about  50  feet 
wide,  and  6 to  S feet  in  depth.  The  lake  is  merely  a sink,  into  which 
the  water  from  the  surrounding  marshes  and  sloughs  empties  and  forms 
a body  of  water  about  3 miles  long  and  2 miles  wide,  and  an  average 
depth  of  from  4 to  G feet  of  water,  with  a deeper  channel  extending 
lengthwise  through  the  lake  north  and  south.  The  shores  are  boggy 
and  covered  with  a growth  of  wild  rice  ( Zizania  aquatica).  The  bottom 
of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a layer  of  mud.  While  seining  in  this  lake 
the  fishermen  have  caught  many  species  that  are  ordinarily  only  taken 
in  Lake  Michigan.  Their  theory  is  that  these  fish  have  followed  the 
river  up  to  the  channel,  during  some  northerly  storm,  and  straying 
through  this  into  the  lake  have  been  unable  to  find  their  way  out  again. 
Some  of  these  species  exist  in  this  lake  in  large  numbers,  and  without 
doubt  breed  there.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  but  few  fish 
in  this  lake ; yet  the  fishermen  who  seine  there  say  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  fishes  in  it. 

Some  species  rare  in  the  river  at  present,  are  abundant  in  the  lake. 
The  following  species  are  enumerated  bjT  the  fishermen  as  being  taken 
in  Calumet  Lake : 

The  eel  pout  is  abundant;  not  known  to  be  taken  in  the  river  except 
at  intervals. 

Black  bass;  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  river,  but  now  rare;  quite 
abundant  in  Calumet  Lake  at  present. 

Rock  bass ; in  river  and  lake. 

Perch  ; common  in  river  and  lake. 

White  bass;  common  in  the  lake;  only  found  in  the  river  at  intervals. 

Pickerel ; quite  rare  at  present  in  the  river  and  common  in  the  lake. 

Mullet  sucker ; plentiful  in  the  lake ; not  often  taken  in  the  river. 
Several  other  species  of  suckers  are  also  taken,  which  have  not  been 
determined. 

Buffalo  fish  ; very  plentiful  in  the  lake ; generally  rare  in  the  river. 

Bullhead;  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  lake.  January  13, 187G,  some 
fishermen  with  a seine  obtained  over  3,000  pounds  of  this  species,  in  a 
bay  at  one  end  of  this  lake. 

Lake  catfish  ( Amiurus  nigricans );  common  in  the  lake  and  river. 

Dogfish ; abundant  in  both  river  and  lake. 

Gar  pike;  not  uncommon  in  river  and  lake. 

Sturgeon ; have  been  occasionally  taken,  and  are  said  to  be  quite 
common. 

Lampreys  ; are  also  taken. 
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4. — RIVERDALE,  ILL. 

At  this  place  the  fisherman  has  netted  with  hoop  and  gill  nets  for 
nine  years.  The  fyke-net  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  Calumet  River 
with  the  opening  down  stream,  the  arms  running  out  12  feet  on  each 
side.  The  gill-net  is  stretched  across  the  river.  At  Riverdale  there  is 
a large  distillery  from  which  the  slops  are  conducted  into  the  river,  and 
this  affects  the  water  so  that  a sour  odor  is  very  apparent  for  6 or  8 miles 
below.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  fishes  in  the  river  is,  without 
doubt,  owing  in  part  to  this  cause,  as  no  fishes  can  be  caught  during  the 
summer  and  fall  for  several  miles  below  the  distillery,  while  a short  dis- 
tance above,  perch,  sunfish,  and  several  other  species,  are  common.  In 
proof  of  the  destructive  effect  of  this  waste  from  the  distillery  I have 
the  following  notes  of  a remarkable  run  of  fish  I chanced  to  witness 
last  winter  (1875)  and  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  fish  above  and  be- 
low Riverdale.  January  27, 1875,  being  at  Riverdale  and  hearing  several 
persons  speaking  of  the  large  number  of  fish  they  were  catching  at  the 
river,  1 went  down  to  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  severe  cold  weather  the 
ice  on  the  river  was  20  inches  thick,  by  measurement.  The  only  open- 
ings, to  my  knowledge,  in  the  ice  throughout  the  course  of  this  branch 
of  the  river  were  at  Riverdale  and  Blue  Island,  8 miles  farther  up  the 
stream.  At  the  former  place  there  were  two  openings,  one  made  by  the 
ice-cutters,  and  the  other,  about  10  feet  across,  caused  by  the  warm 
water  from  an  artesian  well  flowing  into  the  river  near  the  distillery. 
At  Blue  Island  the  opening  was  caused  by  the  rapid  current  flowing 
over  the  remains  of  a dam.  Ou  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  I saw  a 
group  of  men  and  boys  surrounding  the  openings,  which  were  about 
200  yards  apart.  They  were  armed  with  shovels,  pitchforks,  muskrat- 
spears,  dip  nets,  and  indeed  any  implements  that  could  be  used  in  throw- 
ing or  pulling  the  fish  out  of  the  water.  Joining  one  of  these  groups  1 
was  astonished  to  find  the  water  filled  with  a struggling  mass  of  fishes, 
all  striving  to  get  their  noses  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  among 
these  there  were  many  large-sized  fish,  many  of  the  smaller  fry  were 
lifted  from  the  water,  and  where  the  new  ice  had  commenced  to  form 
about  the  edges  of  the  opening  there  was  a solid  layer  of  small 
perch  and  bullheads  crowded  out  in  this  manner.  On  the  ice,  to  one 
side  of  the* hole,  was  a pile  of  buffalo-fish,  large  perch,  bullheads,  a 
few  pickerel  and  black  bass,  which  had  been  caught  by  one  man  with  a 
dip-net.  When  he  removed  them,  there  were  two  one-horse  wagon- 
loads,  amounting  to  over  2,500  pounds.  Scattered  about  ou  the  ice 
were  hundreds  of  fishes  not  edible.  Garpike  ( Lepidosteus  osseus)  were 
especially  numerous.  I counted  over  two  hundred  and  seemed  no  nearer 
the  end  than  when  I had  commenced.  They7  varied  from  12  inches  to 
3£  feet  in  length.  With  them  were  a nearly  equal  number  of  dog-fish. 
Examing  the  large  pile  of  fish,  I found  perch,  buffalo-fisli,  lake  cat-fish, 
bullheads,  and  rock-bass  were  the  most  numerous  species,  the  buffalo- 
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fish  predominating.  The  latter  weighed  from  10  to  30  pounds.  Black 
bass,  white  bass,  and  pickerel  were  not  common,  only  a few  being  takeu. 
These  fish  were  all  taken  below  the  distillery  and  were  very  stupid.  I 
saw  a man  throw  out  a number  of  dog-fish  and  garpike  by  putting  the 
tines  of  his  fork  under  them  and  giving  a toss  land  them  on  the  ice, 
where  they  lay  with  scarcely  a struggle. 

The  next  day  I was  at  Blue  Island,  and  there  they  were  having  a 
very  similar  run,  with  the  exception  that  the  fish  were  much  livelier 
here  than  at  Kiverdale.  Although  the  same  species  were  taken  and  in 
about  equal  numbers  as  at  the  latter  place,  yet  they  could  only  be  taken 
as  they  tried  to  crowd  up  to  the  surface  of  the  shallow  water  running 
over  the  site  of  the  old  dam.  This  gave  the  fishermen  an  advantage, 
and  when  thrown  on  to  the  ice  the  fish  struggled  and  flapped  about, 
showing  all  their  natural  vigor.  This  run  continued  for  several  days  at 
both  places,  and  fishermen  who  were  there  during  the  whole  run  assured 
me  that  there  must  have  been  several  tons  taken  from  each  place.  In 
the  shallow  water  at  the  Blue  Island  dam  when  the  fish  were  crowding 
up  in  the  largest  numbers,  the  mass  was  so  dense  they  were  shovelled 
out  onto  the  ice.  After  the  ice  had  thawed  in  the  spring  and  the  river 
fallen  several  feet  the  effect  of  the  waste  from  the  distillery  was  much 
more  evident  than  before.  While  collecting  birds  along  the  river  below 
the  distillery  I found  thousands  of  dead  fish  lying  along  the  bank.  In 
some  places  they  formed  a layer  several  inches  deep,  and  in  others  lay 
scattered  along  the  bank  irregularly  oil  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
banks  were  strown  with  dead  fish  for  at  least  5 miles  below  Kiverdale. 
Above  this  place  toward  Blue  Island  an  occasional  fish  was  found,  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  a mile.  The  fishermen  on  the  river  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  fish  are  killed  by  the  refuse  from  the  dis- 
tillery. 

From  a fisherman  living  just  above  the  distillery  at  Kiverdale,  I 
have  the  following  notes  regarding  the  fish  caught  there  in  the  last  nine- 
years.  The  species  mentioned  are  only  the  prominent  ones  which  he 
has  taken ; probably  many  small  species  are  taken  that  he  does  not 
know  or  has  no  name  for. 

Lota  lacustris , eel  pout ; occasionally  taken  in  winter. 

Eaploidonotus  grunniens , sheephead  ; not  over  50  pounds  have  been 
taken  in  nine  years. 

Micropterus  pallidus , black  bass ; taken  irregularly  at  present,  form 
erly  abundant. 

Ambloplites  rupestris,  rock  bass;  taken  in  sparing  numbers  through- 
out the  } ear. 

Eupomotis  aitreus  and  Lepomis pallidus,  sun-fish;  very  common  through- 
out the  year. 

Perea  amcricana,  yellow  perch  ; abundant,  from  100  to  300  pounds 
taken  daily. 

Stizostethium  vitreum , pike ; in  the  spring  of  1875  quite  a large  run 
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of  this  species  occurred,  and  over  200  pounds  were  taken  in  a day.  Pre- 
vious to  this  date  and  since  then,  only  occasional  specimens  have  been 
taken. 

Roocus  clirysops , white  bass  ; a few  taken  every  summer. 

Esox  lucius,  pickerel ; formerly  abundant ; quite  rare  now. 

Myxostoma  aureola,  mullet ; occasional  during  summer. 

Catostomus  commersonii,  common  suckers;  abundant  at  all  seasons; 
sometimes  as  many  as  800  pounds  are  taken  daily  in  the  fall. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidota , red  horse;  rare;  occasionally  a specimen  is 
taken  in  the  gill-uet. 

Bubalichthys  bubalus,  buffalo-hsh  ; only  taken  in  the  seine  in  spring 
and  fall. 

Amiurus  catus,  bull-head;  common  at  all  seasons. 

Amiurus  nigricans,  catfish  ; specimens  taken  at  short  intervals  during 
the  spring. 

Amia  calva,  dogfish  ; very  abundant  during  the  entire  year. 

Lepidosteus  osseus , gar  pike ; this  species  is  occasionally  taken  at  all 
seasons. 

One  fall,  several  years  since,  over  200  gars  were  taken  from  the  hoop- 
net  in  one  day.  During  his  nine  years’  fishing,  the  Riverdale  fisherman 
tells  me  he  has  taken  about  a dozen  eels ; they  have  generally  occurred 
in  the  spring  or  fall. 

The  only  evidence  as  yet  of  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  stock  the 
Calumet  with  eels  and  shad,  made  by  Mr.  Milner  in  1872,  was  the  capture 
of  a small  shad  3 or  4 inches  in  length.  This  specimen  was  caught  in 
a hoop-net  at  Riverdale,  April,  1874. 

A small  portion  of  the  number  of  fishes  Mr.  Milner  brought  to  the 
Calumet,  were  placed  in  the  river  near  Riverdale,  but  the  majority  were 
placed  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Without  doubt,  such  of  the 
young  fish  as  were  below  the  distillery,  were  killed  by  the  filthy  condi- 
tion of  the  water.  Probably  those  that  have  remained  above  are  still 
living,  aud  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  obtain  specimens  there,  it 
would  very  likely  prove  successful.  Should  the  young  of  these  species 
be  placed  in  Calumet  Lake,  they  would  doubtless  thrive,  and  in  time 
might  stock  the  river.  They  would  at  least  be  shielded  from  the  effect  of 
the  impurities  of  the  river  water,  and  as  the  water  in  the  lake  is  naturally 
as  pure  as  that  in  the  river,  both  coming  from  the  same  source,  the  fish 
would  have  a much  better  chance  in  the  u struggle  for  existence.” 

5. — ILLINOIS  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 

As  the  character  of  the  fishing  at  Lemont  aud  Lockport  is  the  same 
as  at  Joliet,  and  I have  a more  complete  account  of  the  subject  at  the 
latter  place,  I will  let  my  notes  on  the  fishing  at  Joliet  and  the  list  of 
species,  unless  otherwise  stated,  apply  to  both  these  places.  Joliet  is 
situated  upon  the  Desplaines  River,  which  empties  into  the  Kankakee 
River  a few  miles  below  this  town,  and  the  Kankakee  finally  empties 
into  the  Illinois  River. 
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At  Seneca,  a short  distance  below  the  jnnction  of  the  Kankakee  and 
Desplaines  River,  there  is  a dam  which  prevents  any  large  number  of 
fishes  from  coming  up  the  river  above  that  point.  This  combined  with 
the  effect  of  the  Chicago  River  water,  will  doubtless  eventually  depop- 
ulate the  rivers  above  that  place.  Before  the  waters  of  Chicago  River 
were  turned  through  the  canal  into  the  Desplaines,  and  from  this  into 
the  Kankakee  and  Illinois  rivers,  there  was  fine  fishing  at  nearly  every 
point  along  these  rivers,  and  in  the  smaller  tributaries  of  each. 

Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  River  into  the  canal  in  1871, 
rock-bass,  ( Ambloplites  rupestris}-,  black-bass,  ( Micropterus  pallidus ); 
silver  bass,  ( Roccus  chrysops)-,  wall-eyed  pike,  ( Stizostethium  vitreum ); 
mud-pike,  (?) ; pickerel,  (Esoxlucius) ; mud-eel,  (?) ; silver-eel,  ( Anguilla 
rostrata) ; buffalo  fish,  ( Bubalichthys  bubalus) ; red  horse,  Myxostoma  mac- 

rolepidota) ; suckers,  Catostomus ?);  bull-heads,  ( Amiurus  catus ); 

spoon-fish,  or  shovel-bill,  ( Polyodon  folium ) ; sun-fish,  ( Pomotis f)  • 

cat-fish,  Amiurus ?) ; dog-fish,  ( Amia  calva ) ; gar  pike,  ( Lepidosteus 

osseus) ; perch,  ( Perea,  americana ),  were  caught  in  both  these  rivers,  and 
also  in  the  Du  Page  River,  which  flows  6 miles  east  of  Joliet,  aud 
empties  into  the  Desplaines  8 miles  south  of  that  town  ; also  in  Hickory 
Creek  which  rises  about  14  miles  east  of  Joliet,  and  empties  into  the 
Desplaines  just  south  of  the  town,  and  in  any  of  the  streams  of  suffi- 
cient size  in  this  vicinity. 

’ When  the  current  of  Chicago  River  was  first  turned  through  the 
canal  and  the  rivers,  it  caused  the  fish  in  them  to  bloat  to  a large  size, 
and  rising  to  the  surface  they  floated  down  the  stream  in  large  num- 
bers. It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  several  tons  of  dead  fish  passed 
through  one  of  the  canal-locks  just  after  the  foul  water  commenced  run- 
ning through  the  canal. 

When  these  bloated  fish  chanced  to  float  into  the  clear  water  at  the 
mouth  of  some  tributary  of  the  river  they  would  revive  and  swim  up 
the  clear  stream.  Such  large  numbers  of  the  fish  revived  in  this  man- 
ner that  all  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Desplaines  and  Kankaku 
rivers  were  filled  with  fish  in  such  numbers  that  many  were  taken  with 
hook  and  line,  one  man  taking  over  300  in  a day  in  this  manner  at  that 
time. 

When  the  spring  freshets  occur  the  current  is  so  rapid  and  the  amount 
of  pure  water  in  the  river  is  so  great,  that  the  foul  water  does  not  have 
much  effect  upon  the  fishes,  and  large  numbers  of  the  species  mentioned 
ascend  the  rivers  and* are  caught  with  hook  and  line.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  water  subsides,  and  the  water  from  Chicago  River  predom- 
inates, the  fish  which  came  up  in  the  spring  die  and  are  floated  down 
the  river.  In  July  and  August  when  the  water  is  the  worst  even  the 
mud  turtles  leave  the  river  in  disgust  and  seek  less  odorous  homes. 

Dog-fish  are  the  last  to  die.  Kext  to  this  species  the  bull-head, 
( Amiurus  catus),  are  the  longest  lived,  but  finally  they  succumb  and  are 
floated  down  like  their  predecessors. 
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Before  the  current  of  the  Chicago  River  was  turned  in  this  direction, 
some  seiuing  was  done  and  dip-nets  were  used. 

A species  of  minnow  is  said  to  spawn  in  great  abundance  at  the 
mouth  of  a creek  emptying  into  the  Desplaines  just  north  ol  Joliet,  and 
when  the  muddy  water  flows  over  the  spawn  it  is  destroyed. 

There  are  no  professional  fishermen  at  Joliet.  A few  men  occasion- 
ally spending  a short  time  fishing  for  market  during  spring  and  fall. 
Formerly  they  fished  in  the  Desplaines,  but  at  present  only  in  the  Kan- 
kakee above  the  mouth  of  the  former  river. 

Around  Joliet  Lake,  3 miles  southwest  of  Joliet,  there  are  a number 
of  springs;  during  the  cold  weather  in  the  winter  the  fish  of  the  lake 
congregate  in  the  water  about  these  springs. 

People  from  the  town  and  surrounding  country  go  there  and  catch 
any  number  desired,  as  the  openings  in  the  ice  caused  by  the  warmer 
water  of  the  springs  are  literally  filled  with  fish  of  all  the  species  found 
in  the  lake,  the  species  here  being  the  same  as  in  the  river. 

The  fish  obtained  in  this  lake  are  not  generally  considered  edible. 
Eels  have  always  been  rare  in  the  rivers  in  this  vicinity,  only  about  a 
dozen  being  taken  yearly. 

A party  who  has  fished  at  Joliet  upwards  of  twenty  years  states  that 
thirteen  years  ago  a large  number  of  sheep-head  ( Haploidonotus  grun- 
niens),  were  taken  in  the  spring  and  that  none  have  been  known  to  oc- 
cur siuce. 

Since  the  water  of  the  river  has  been  impure  none  of  the  fishes  taken 
iu  the  Desplaines  and  its  tributaries  are  considered  good  for  food,  and 
the  local  demand  for  fresh  fish  is  mostly  supplied  from  Chicago,  a small 
portion  coming  from  the  Kankakee  River  several  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Desplaines. 

6.— LIST  OF  SPECIES  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

PEORIA. 

The  following  imperfect  list  of  species  is  copied  from  the  History  of 
Peoria  by  C.  Ballance  : 

As  several  species  are  mentioned  not  recorded  in  the  Kankakee  or 
Desplaiues,  I here  insert  the  list:  Perea  flavescens,  yellow  perch;  Cen- 
trarehus  fasciatus,  black  bass ; Pomotis  vulgaris , sun-fish  ; Pimcelodus  catus , 
cat-fish ; Lenciseus  deplema , horned  dace ; Catostomus  tuber culatus.  warted 
sucker;  Catostomus  duquesnii , reel-horse;  Esox  estor,  pike ; Lepidosteus , 
gar;  Anguilla  lutea , eel  ; Acipenser , sturgeon;  Poly odon folium,  shovel, 
fish,  and  several  specimens  not  identified. 

An  exploration  of  the  various  streams  and  lakes  in  this  State  will 
without  iloubt  reveal  many  species  not  anticipated,  and  probably  a num, 
her  new  to  science. 

From  the  effect  of  the  Chicago  River  water  upon  the  fishes  in  the 
streams  through  which  it  passes  before  reaching  the  Mississippi  River- 
and  the  effect  of  the  distillery  on  the  water  and  fishes  in  the  Little  Cal- 
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urnet,  it  will  probably  be  useless  to  introduce  new  food-fishes.  But 
other  streams,  and  the  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  State  can  be 
successfully  restocked.  Eels  would  without  doubt  succeed,  and  the 
finding  of  the  small  shad  at  Riverdale  proves  that  they  have  lived  fora 
few  years  in  that  stream. 


Diagram  showing  position  of  nets  in  Chicago  Harbor. 


II! -THE  SALMON  FISHERIES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


By  Livixgston  Stone. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  31,  1875. 

Sir  : I beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  you  from  Washington,  I 
left  San  Francisco  for  the  Columbia  Fiver  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1875, 
and  arrived  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  the  Gth  day  of  the  same  mouth. 
From  this  point  I made  various  excursions  up  the  Willamette  and  up 
and  down  the  Columbia  from  the  ocean  to  Celilo,  210  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  giving  special  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon  and  the  business  of  the  river  canneries,  besides  looking  up  a 
favorable  point  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon. 

In  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  I was  able  to  gather 
quite  a large  number  of  facts,  but  could  make  only  very  little  certain 
progress,  in  the  limited  time  that  I had  to  spend  on  the  Columbia,  to- 
ward determining  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the  many  varieties 
of  salmon  which  frequent  the  river. 

The  facts  which  I collected  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon,  together  with  the  other  results  of  my  investigations,  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  following  report. 

LIVINGSTON  STONE. 


Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisli  and  Fisheries. 


A — THE  COLUMBIA  FIVER. 

The  Columbia,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the  most  productive  salmon 
river  ol  the  world.  Its  vast  tributaries,  extending  over  many  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  furnish  immense  spawning  grounds  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parent  fish,  while  the  broad  and  deep  channel  of 
the  main  stream  for  hundreds  of  miles  affords  a magnificent  highway, 
free  of  obstruction,  for  their  easy  ascent  of  the  river. 

These  advantages  the  salmon  have  availed  themselves  of  iu  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  they  pour  through  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and 
up  its  current  in  an  abundance  unknown  to  any  other  river  in  the  in- 
habited portions  of  the  globe. 
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Tbe  abundance  of  the  salmon,  however,  is  not  their  only  peculiarity 
in  this  wonderful  river.  They  occur  in  greater  variety  also  than  in  any 
other  known  river  of  the  world. 

While  there  is  only  one  anadromous  salmon  in  the  Sacramento,  one  in 
the  Penobscot,  one  in  the  Miramichi,one  in  the  Rhine,  and  one  in  the  Brit- 
ish rivers,  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  the 
Columbia.  These  in  all  their  Protean  forms,  occasioned  by  differences 
of  age,  season,  aud  sex,  have  constituted  a labyrinth  which  has  always 
been  an  invincible  puzzle  to  naturalists. 

In  the  very  brief  time  that  I spent  on  the  Columbia  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  acquire  anything  like  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  in  the  river.  I consequently  confined  myself  chiefly  to  in- 
quiries into  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  salmon  ( Salmo  quinnat). 
which  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study,  and  to  gathering  such  in- 
formation as  I could  regarding  the  other  kinds,  from  the  fishermen  and 
other  salmou-experts  of  the  river. 

The  results  of  my  investigation  in  regard  to  the  tialmo  quinnat  will 
be  found  in  the  form  of  answers  to  Professor  Baird’s  very  valuable  series 
of  questions  relating  to  fishes. 

B— QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FOOD-FISHES.— SALMO 

QUINNAT. 

1. — Name. 

Question.  What  is  the  name  by  which  this  fish  is  known  in  your 
neighborhood?  If  possible  make  an  outline  sketch  for  better  identifi- 
cation. 

Answer.  This  fish  is  known  in  the  Columbia  River  as  the  “ Chinook 
salmon,”  the  “ Tyee  salmon,”  and  the  “common  salmon  of  the  Colum- 
bia.” 

2.— Distribution. 

Question.  Is  it  found  throughout  the  year,  or  only  during  a certain 
time;  and  for  what  time  ? 

Answer.  The  Chinook  salmon  are  not  found  in  the  main  Columbia 
throughout  the  year,  but  begin  to  enter  the  river  in  February  and  con- 
tinue to  run  until  some  time  in  September. 

Question.  If  resident,  is  it  more  abundant  at  certain  timesof  the  year, 
aud  at  what  times  ? 

Answer.  They  are  most  abundant  from  April  to  August,  the  greatest 
number  making  their  appearance  in  the  mouth  of  July. 

3. — Abundance. 

Question.  How  abundant  is  it,  compared  with  other  fish? 

Answer.  They  vastly  exceed  in  abundance  auy  other  fish  of  the  river. 
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Question.  Has  the  abundance  of  the  fish  diminished  or  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years,  or  is  it  about  the  same  ? 

Answer.  The  salmon  have  not  increased  in  the  Columbia  River  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  have  diminished  any. 
Fewer  Chinook  salmon  now  make  their  appearance  in  the  upper  riv- 
ers, but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  such  a vast 
quantity  are  now  netted  in  the  main  river  on  their  way  up.  On  the 
Willamette  River  the  fishermen  claim  that  the  salmon  have  very  much 
diminished,  and  that  they  caught  only  twenty  or  thirty  now  where 
they  used  to  catch  a hundred.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia  are  diminishing,  for  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  only  the  natural  result  of  so  many  thousand 
more  being  stopped  and  caught  iu  the  main  river  below  than  there  used 
to  be.  This  must,  of  course,  lessen  the  number  that  enter  the  Willa- 
mette. 

Question.  If  diminished  or  increased,  what  is  the  supposed  cause  ? 

Answer. 

Question.  What  is  the  amount,  or  extent,  of  the  change  iu  abun- 
dance ? 

Answer. 

4.— Size. 

Question.  What  is  the  greatest  size  to  which  it  attains  (both  length 
and  weight),  and  what  the  average? 

Answer.  The  largest  specimen  that  I ever  saw  weighed  had  a length 
of  35  inches,  a girth  of  31  inches,  and  a weight  of  G5T  pounds.  One  of 
the  fishermen  told  me  that  he  saw  one  caught  in  May,  1843,  which 
weighed  83  pounds.  This  is  the  largest  Columbia  River  salmon  that  i 
have  heard  of.  The  average  weight  is  22  or  23  pounds  whole,  and  lGj* 
or  17  pounds  dressed.  (Jut  of  98,000  salmon  taken  at  Clifton,  Oreg., 
in  1874,  only  one  weighed  as  much  as  65  pounds. 

Question.  State  the  rate  of  growth  per  annum,  if  known,  and  the  size 
at  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years. 

Answer.  The  rate  of  growth  is  not  known.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sacramento  salmon. 
(See  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1872- 
’73,  pp.  185,  186.) 

Question.  Do  the  sexes  differ  in  respect  to  shape,  size,  rate  of  growth, 
&c.? 

Answer.  Iu  the  spring  the  sexes  are  exactly  alike  in  appearance.  At 
and  near  the  spawning-season  they  differ  very  much.  Their  rate  of 
growth  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

5. — Migrations  and  movements. 

Question.  By  what  route  do  these  fish  come  in  to  the  shore,  and  what 
the  subsequent  movements? 
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Answer.  It  is  not  known  by  what  route  they  come  in  to  the  shore, 
though  it  is  conjectured  that  they  come  chiefly  from  the  north.  After 
entering  the  river  the  spring  runs  gradually  make  their  way  up  toward 
the  upper  tributaries.  The  summer  runs  proceed  more  rapidly,  a large 
proportion  of  botli  reaching  the  very  headwaters  of  the  river.  The  fall 
run  of  salmon  do  not  ascend  so  high,  but  frequently  spawn  on  the  sand- 
beds  of  the  main  river  within  50  miles  of  the  sea.  The  salmon  do  not 
follow  a stated  track  every  year  in  ascending  the  river,  but  one  year 
they  take  one  course  and  another  year  a different  one.  Neither  do  they 
adhere  to  the  same  course  during  any  specified  year,  but  sometimes 
ascend  the  current  and  sometimes  keep  near  the  banks.  A very  strong 
current,  however,  they  seem  in  the  lower  river  to  uniformly  avoid. 

Question.  By  what  route  do  they  leave  the  coast? 

Answer.  Not  known. 

Question.  Where  do  theyT  spend  the  winter  season  ? 

Answer.  In  the  ocean. 

Question.  When  are  the  fish  first  seen  or  known  to  come  near  the 
shore,  and  when  does  the  main  body  arrive  ? Are  the  first  the  largest? 
Are  there  more  schools  or  runs  than  one  coming  in,  and  at  what  inter- 
vals ? 

Answer.  The  salmon  make  their  first  appearance  in  February,  though 
in  very  small  numbers.  The  main  body  arrives  in  May,  June,  and 
especially  in  July,  when  the  run  is  enormous.  The  May  salmon  are 
largest.  Perhaps  the  most  correct  view  to  take  of  the  running  of  the 
salmon  is  to  consider  all  the  salmon  as  included  in  one  run,  beginning 
iu  February,  increasing  in  May  and  June,  and  culminating  in  July 
though  they  might  also  be  legitimately  divided  into  three  runs:  the 
first  or  meager  run  coming  in  February,  March,  and  April,  the  second 
or  full  run  in  May  and  June,  and  the  third  or  maximum  run  in  July. 
After  July  they  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  soon  almost  entirely  disap- 
pear from  the  river. 

Question.  When  do  the  fish  leave  shore,  and  is  this  done  by  degrees 
or  in  a body  ? 

Answer.  Those  that  do  not  die  in  the  upper  waters  leave  shore  after 
descending  the  river,  probably  by  degrees. 

Question.  Is  the  appearance  of  the  fish  on  the  coast  regular  and  cer- 
tain, or  do  they  ever  fail  for  one  or  more  seasons  at  a time  and  then 
return  in  greater  or  less  abundance?  If  so,  to  what  cause  is  this 
assigned? 

Answer.  The  appearance  of  the  fish  on  the  coast  and  in  the  river  is 
very  regular  and  certain.  They  never  fail.  This  is  the  testimony  ol 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  over  a hundred  years. 

Question.  Mow  do  the  runs  differ  from  each  other  in  number  and  size? 

Answer.  See  answer  to  question,  When  are  the  fish  first  seen?  &c. 

Question.  Which  sex  comes  in  first;  and  how  far  advanced  is  the 
spawn  in  the  female  on  first  arriving? 
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Answer.  Males  ami  females  come  in  together.  Possibly  the  males 
somewhat  precede.  The  spawn  in  the  females  is  very  backward  when 
the  first  run  enters  the  river;  when  the  latter  runs  enter  the  river,  it  is 
well  developed. 

Question.  Will  either  sex,  or  both,  take  the  hook  on  first  arriving; 
and  if  so,  is  there  any  period  of  the  stay  offish  when  they  refuse  it  ? 

Answer.  Both  sexes  will  take  the  hook  when  first  arriving  from  the 
sea,  and  continue  to  till  they  enter  fresh  water.  After  this  they  refuse 
the  hook  till  they  reach  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river,  when  they 
take  the  hook  again  quite  eagerly. 

Question.  If  they  refuse  the  hook  at  first,  how  soon  do  they  begin  to 
take  it  after  arriving  ? 

Auswer.  See  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

Question.  Do  the  schools  of  fish  swim  high  or  low;  and  is  their 
arrival  known  otherwise  than  by  their  capture  ; that  is,  do  they  make  a 
ripple  on  the  water  ; do  they  attract  birds,  &c.  ¥ 

Answer.  They  sometimes  swim  high  and  sometimes  low.  Their  ar- 
rival is  not  marked  by  any  signs  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  except 
when  they  arrive  at  the  upper  waters,  when  they  make  their  presence 
known  by  their  incessant  jumping. 

Question.  What  is  the  relation  of  their  movements  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  I 

Answer.  In  tide-waters  the  salmon  are  always  found  heading  toward 
the  tide;  that  is,  up-stream  with  an  ebb-tide,  and  down-stream  with  a 
flood-tide. 

Question.  Does  spawn  ever  run  out  of  these  fish  taken  with  a hook  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Answer  same  question  in  regard  to  fish  taken  iu  nets  or 
pounds  ; is  the  spawn  ever  s^en  in  any  quantity  floating  about  inside  of 
nets  ? 

Answer.  Salmon  are  often  taken  at  the  spawning-season  in  nets,  and 
otherwise,  with  the  spawn  flowing  from  them. 

Question.  Are  these  fish  anadromous;  that  is,  do  they  run  up  from 
the  sea  into  fresh  water  for  any,  and  for  what,  purpose  Jt 

Answer.  Certainly.  They  come  up  to  deposit  their  spawn. 

Question.  If  anadromous,  when  are  they  first  seen  off  the  coast;  when 
do  they  enter  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  progres- 
sion up-stream  “? 

Answer.  They  are  first  seen  off  the  coast  immediately  previous  to  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  are  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks 
passing  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Clifton,  about  20  miles.  They 
first  appear  at  the  Dalles  in  the  middle  of  April,  about  two  months  after 
their  first  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  They  appear  in 
great  quantities  at  the  Dalles  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  two  months 
after  they  appear  in  large  numbers  at  the  bar.  The  falls  of  the  Dalles 
are  200  miles  up  the  river,  which  would  indicate  that  their  rate  of  pro- 
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gression  to  that  point  is  about  100  miles  a month.  Dr.  Suckley,  in  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  estimates  that  the  Salmo  scouleri  ascends  the 
river  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a week.  This  variety,  however,  is  a fall 
salmon  and  in  great  haste  to  deposit  its  spawn,  which  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  of  speed  in  the  two  instances.  The  spring  (or 
summer)  salmon  are  a week  going  from  the  Cascades  to  the  Dalles. 
They  are  only  a day  or  two  getting  through  the  Dalles,  for  they  are  seen 
above  the  Dalles  a day  or  two  after  their  first  appearance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dalles. 

Question.  If  anadromous,  whatis  thelength  of  their  stay  in  fresh  water, 
and  when  do  they  return  to  the  sea? 

Answer.  This  question  cannot  be  determined  until  it  is  known  whether 
the  fall  runs  of  salmon  are  distinct  from  the  Salmo  quinnat.  All  of  this 
latter  variety  return  to  the  sea  (or  die)  in  August  and  September,  as 
none  are  found  in  the  river  after  that  time  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  spriug  run  of  the  Salmo  quinnat.  It  may  be  added  here  that  vast 
shoals  of  the  young  of  some  salmon  descend  the  Columbia  in  summer, 
passing  the  lower  fisheries  in  June  and  July,  and  also  that  full-grown 
salmon  of  some  variety  are  caught  in  considerable  quantities,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, on  the  back  of  the  drift-nets  of  the  Lower  Columbia  in  July  and 
August. 

Question.  Do  the  different  sexes  or  ages  vary  in  this  respect? 

Answer.  They  do  not. 

Question.  Do  these  fish  come  on  to  the  breeding  grounds  before  they 
are  mature;  or  do  you  find  the  one  or  two  year  old  fish  with  the  oldest? 

Answer.  Fish  of  all  sizes  and  ages  above  a year  old  are  found  together, 
on  the  breeding-grounds,  except  the  salmou  parrs  recently  hatched. 

Question.  What  are  the  favorite  localities  of  these  fish  ? Say  whether 
in  still  water  or  currents ; shallow  or  deep  prater ; on  the  sand ; in  grass; 
about  rocks,  &c. 

Answer.  These  salmon  are  found  anywhere  in  the  river  in  deep  water, 
in  shallow  water,  over  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks;  everywhere  except  in 
lagoons  or  sloughs,  aside  from  the  river,  where  the  water  stagnates. 

Question.  What  depth  of  water  is  preferred  by  these  fish? 

Answer.  No  depth  in  particular. 

Question.  What  the  favorite  temperature  and  general  character  of 
water  ? 

Answer.  The  temoeratures  of  the  Lower  Columbia  are  giveu  below. 
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Table  of  daily  temperatures  of  the  water  of  the  Columbia  River  at  Cl f ton,  Oreg.,  Sun- 
days except ed. 


Date. 

7 a.m. 

12  m. 

1875. 

0 

0 

May  10 

51 

514 

11 

50£ 

51 

12. 

50 

504 

Ill 

51 

52 

14 

52 

52 

15  

52 

524 

17 

53 

54 

18 

54 

54 

1!) 

534 

54 

20 

54 

544 

21. 

54 

544 

22 

54 

544 

24 

54 

55 

25 

54 

554 

26 

54 

55  J 

27 

544 

554 

28 

544 

56 

29 

544 

56 

31 

55 

56 

June  1 

55 

56 

2 

55 

56 

3 

55 

56 

4 

554 

564 

5 

554 

564 

7 

56 

57 

8 

564 

574 

9 

57 

58 

10 

58 

59 

Date. 

7 a m. 

12  in 

1875. 

o 

0 

Juno  11 

584 

60 

12 

584 

60 

14  

59 

CO 

15 

594 

60.4 

16 

594 

61 

17 

59 

61 

18 

59 

60 

19 

59 

60 

21 

584 

594 

22  

58 

59 

23 

58 

59 

24  

58 

-401 

GO 

lO 

25 

53 

59 

26 

58 

594 

28 

59 

60 

29 

60 

004 

30  

60 

604 

J uly  1 

60 

61 

2 

604 

614 

3 

6O4 

60J 

5 

62 

63 

6. 

63 

644 

7 

64 

05 

8 

64 

65 

9 

65 

66 

10 

654 

67 

12 

66 

67 

13 

66 

67 

Date. 

7 a.  iu. 

12  in. 

1875. 

0 

0 

-Tuly  14 

66 

67 

15 

66 

67 

16 

66 

674 

17 

66 

68 

19 

67 

684 

20 

674 

69 

21 

674 

69 

22 

68 

68 

23 

63 

08 

24  

68 

69 

26 

68 

70 

27 

63 

7. 

28 

68 

69 

29 

67 

68 

30  

67 

68 

31  

66 

674 

Aug.  2 

66 

67 

3 

654 

66 

4 

65 

67 

5 

65 

66 

6 

66 

67 

7 

67 

68 

9 

66 

67 

10 

65 

674 

11 

66 

67 

12  

67 

69 

13 

67 

694 

14  

68 

70 

The  headwaters  are,  of  course,  much  colder  in  the  summer  mouths. 
All  parts  of  the  river  seem  to  suit  the  salmon,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  the  temperatures  of  the  table,  together  with  the  colder 
ones  of  the  tributaries,  are  satisfactory  to  the  Salmo  quinnat 

6. — Relationships. 

Question.  Do  these  fish  go  in  schools  after  they  have  done  spawn- 
ing, or  throughout  the  year,  or  are  they  scattered  and  solitary  ? 

Answer.  They  do  not  go  in  proper  schools  as  mackerel  and  other  sea 
fish  do.  I think  each  salmon  makes  its  progress  on  its  own  iudividuai 
account;  but  such  vast  numbers  ascend  the  river  at  a time  that  they 
appear  to  move  in  schools. 

Question.  Have  they  any  special  friends  or  enemies? 

Answer.  Seals,  sea-lions,  otters,  eagles,  and  ospreys  are  their  special 
enemies.  They  have  no  friends  that  are  of  any  good  to  them,  that  I am 
aware  of.  I should,  however,  except  the  Oregon  legislature,  which  has 
at  last  provided  a close-time  for  salmon,  which  example  the  Washington 
Territory  assembly  ought  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  they  prey  on  other  fish  ; and  on  what 
species  ? 

Answer.  The  salmon  devour  great  quantities  of  smelts  and  other 
smaller  fish,  when  in  salt  water ; but  in  fresh  water  they  do  not  eat  any- 
thing. Out  of  98,000  salmon  examined  at  the  cannery  of  J.  W.  Cook 
& Co.,  at  Clifton,  Oreg.,  in  1875,  only  three  had  food  in  their  stomachs, 
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and  these  were  so  fresh  from  the  sea  that  their  last  meal  in  salt 
water  had  probably  not  had  time  to  digest. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  they  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  other 
fish,  or  other  animals? 

Answer.  Large  numbers  are  destroyed  by  seals  and  sea-lions.  Many 
are  also  killed  by  otters,  fisher-cats,  and  other  animals,  after  ascending 
the  river  ; but  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  fish  in  the  river,  the 
proportion  thus  destroyed  is  small. 

7.— Food. 

Question.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  food? 

Answer.  Smelts,  small  fish,  and  crustaceans,  form  their  food  iu  salt 
water.  In  fresh  water  they  eat  nothing. 

Question.  Are  there  any  special  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  feeding 
of  these  fish  ? 

Answer.  None  that  1 know  of. 

Question.  What  amount  of  food  do  they  consume? 

Answer.  They  are  voracious  eaters,  but  the  exact  amount  of  food  they 
consume  is  unknown. 

8. — Reproduction. 

Question,  is  there  any  marked  change  in  the  shape  or  color  of  either 
sex  during  the  breeding-season,  or  any  peculiar  development  of  or  on 
any  portion  of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  fins,  scales,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  A very  marked  change  comes  over  each  sex,  both  iu  shape 
and  color,  at  the  breeding-season,  affecting  especially  the  male  sex. 
What  this  change  is,  it  is  not  quite  safe  yet  to  describe,  as  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained to  a certainty  which  of  the  species  found  on  the  spawning- 
grounds  of  the  Columbia  is  the  Salmo  quinnat. 

Question.  Are  there  any  special  or  unusual  habits  during  the  spawn- 
ing-season? 

Answer.  See  last  part  of  answer  to  previous  question. 

Question.  Is  spawning  interfered  with  by  lines  or  nets,  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  Not  much. 

Question.  At  what  age  does  the  male  begin  to  breed  ; and  at  what  age 
the  female? 

Answer.  The  male  at  two  years,  probably,  and  the  female  at  three. 

Question.  For  how  many  years  can  these  fish  spawn? 

Answer.  Not  known. 

Question.  Does  the  act  of  spawning  exert  an  injurious  effect? 

Answer.  These  salmon,  without  doubt,  die  in  vast  quantities  after 
spawning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

Question.  Where  do  these  fish  spawn,  and  when  ? 

Answer*  In  the  tributaries  of  the  river,  and  on  the  sand-beaches  of 
the  main  river,  even  within  50  miles  of  the  sea. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  the  process ; whether  the 
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males  aud  females  go  in  pairs,  or  one  female  and  two  males ; whether 
the  sexes  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  The  following  description  of  the  spawning  of  these  fish  is 
taken  from  p.  313  of  volume  XU,  part  II,  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports: 

“The  fish  remained  stationary  over  the  bed  about  half  a minute, 
keeping  herself  from  being  forced  down  with  the  current  by  gentle  mo- 
tion of  the  fins,  and  during  her  stay  apparently  discharging  a few  ova, 
some  of  which  were  probably  washed  down  the  rapid,  the  rest  falling 
into  their  proper  receptacles.  She  then  suddenly  darted  up-stream  to 
a quiet  resting-place.  Immediately  upon  her  departure  several  males 
took  her  place  over  the  bed  and  remained  there  about  the  same  length 
of  tknej  they,  ;n  turn,  retreated  to  a place  of  repose,  the  spawning-bed 
being  quickly  again  occupied  by  one  or  more  females,  followed  by  males 
as  before ; the  same  bed  thus  serving  for  about  half  a dozen  individ- 
uals of  both  sexes.  The  period  of  repose  seemed  to  be  about  two  or 
three  minutes  for  each  individual.” 

Question.  Is  the  water  ever  whitened  by  the  milt  of  the  male  ? 

Answer.  Cannot  say. 

Question.  What  temperature  of  water  is  most  favorable  for  hatch- 
ing f 

Answer.  Probably  from  55°  in  the  main  river,  down  to  very  cold 
water  indeed  in  the  headwaters. 

Question.  At  what  depth  of  water  are  the  eggs  laid,  if  on  or  near  the 
bottom  ? 

Answer.  On  the  bottom,  at  a depth  of  3 or  4 feet  of  water  usually. 

Question.  What  is  the  size  and  color  of  the  spawn  H 

Answer.  Color,  reddish-yellow.  Size,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Question.  What  is  the  estimated  number  for  each  fish  ; and  how  as- 
certained ? 

Answer.  Cannot  say. 

Question.  Answer  the  question  for  one  season,  aud  for  the  life  time. 

Answer.  Cannot. 

Question.  Do  the  eggs,  when  spawned,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be- 
come attached  to  stones,  grass,  &c.,  or  do  they  float  in  the  water  until 
hatched  ? 

Answer.  The  eggs  sink  to  the  bottom,  aud  are  covered  by  the  parent 
salraou  with  stones  and  coarse  gravel. 

Question.  Do  the  fish  heap  up  or  construct  any  kind  of  nest,  whether  of 
sand,  gravel,  grass,  or  otherwise ; and  if  so,  is  the  mouth,  the  snout,  or 
the  tail  used  for  the  purpose,  or  what;  aud  if  so,  how  is  the  material 
transported  ; or  do  they  make  any  excavation  in  the  sand  or  gravel  ? 

Answer.  They  scoop  out  a kind  of  nest  in  the  gravel  and  rocks,  about 
3 feet  in  diameter,  using  the  snout,  mouth,  and  tail  in  their  work. 

Question.  Do  they  watch  over  their  nest,  if  made,  either  singly  or  in 
pairs  ® 
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Answer.  They  do  not ; nor  do  they  seem  to  show  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  their  offspring  after  tlie  eggs  have  been  deposited  and  the  nest 
covered  up. 

Question.  When  are  the  eggs  hatched,  and  in  what  period  of  time 
after  beiug  laid  ? 

Answer.  Not  known. 

Question.  What  percentage  of  eggs  laid  is  usually  hatched  ? 

Answer.  No  one  knows. 

Question.  Wrhat  percentage  of  young  attains  to  maturity1? 

Answer.  No  one  knows. 

Question.  What  is  the  rate  of  growth  ? 

Answer.  This  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  salmon  attain 
a full  average  growth  in  three  years. 

Question.  Do  the  parents,  either  or  both,  watch  over  the  young  after 
they  are  hatched  ? 

Answer.  Never. 

Question.  Do  they  carry  them  in  the  mouth,  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  What  enemies  interfere  with,  or  destroy,  the  spawn  or  the 
young  fish  ? Do  the  parent  fish  devour  them  ? 

Answer.  Almost  every  kind  of  creature  that  lives  in  or  frequents  the 
water,  including  insects,  fish,  and  fowl.  The  water  ouzel  in  particular, 
whose  salmon-egg-eatiug  propensities  created  such  an  animated  contro- 
versy in  Great  Britain  a few  years  ago,  is  very  destructive  to  salmon- 
eggs  and  the  newly-hatched  alewives.  The  parent  fish,  however,  do  not 
eat  their  eggs. 

Question.  Are  the  young  of  this  fish  found  in  abundance,  and  in  what 
localities  ? 

Answer.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  some  localities  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  particularly  at  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers. 

Question.  On  what  do  they  appear  to  feed  ? 

Answer.  On  all  kinds  of  small  animal  food  found  in  the  water ; per- 
haps more  especially  caddis-worms  and  small  fish. 

9. — Artificial  culture. 

Question.  Dave  any  steps  been  taken  to  increase  the  abundance  of 
this  fish  by  artificial  breeding? 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  the  selection  of  a favorable  point  for 
artificial  propagation,  if  it  should  ever  become  desirable. 

10. — Protection. 

Question.  Are  these  fish  protected  by  law,  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  There  is  a close-time  provided  by  the  Oregon  laws,  protect- 
ing the  salmon  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

11. — Diseases. 

Question.  Have  any  epidemic  or  otLier  diseases  ever  been  noticed 
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among  them,  such  as  to  cause  their  sickness  or  death  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  ? 

Answer.  No  disease  has  ever  been  known  to  attack  the  salmon  in  the 
main  river,  but  countless  numbers  of  salmon  die,  at  the  spawning-season, 
in  the  tributaries  which  form  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

Question.  When  have  these  epidemics  taken  place,  and  to  what  causes 
have  they  been  assigned? 

Answer.  See  answer  to  previous  question. 

12. — Parasites. 

Question.  Are  crabs,  worms,  lampreys,  or  other  living  animals,  found 
attached  to  the  outside  or  on  the  gills  of  these  fish  ? 

Answer.  The  sea-louse  is  found  under  the  fins  of  this  salmon  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea.  Other  parasites  are  found  about  the  fins  and  on 
the  gills  at  the  spawning-season. 

13. — Capture. 

Question.  How  is  this  fish  caught?  If  with  a hook,  what  are  the 
different  kinds  of  bait  used,  and  which  are  preferred? 

Answer.  This  fish  is  usually  caught  with  drift-nets  in  the  main  river. 
In  the  smaller  tributaries,  where  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn,  they  are 
killed  with  spears,  clubs,  and  almost  anything  that  can  be  used  to  deal 
a heavy  blow  with.  At  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  they  are  caught 
in  scoop-nets  and  weirs,  and  are  killed  by  the  Indians  with  spears, 
and,  I believe,  both  here  aud  in  the  tributaries  they  are  drawn  ashore 
with  large  hooks  attached  to  long  handles,  which  can  be  used  with 
great  effect  where  the  salmon  are  very  thick  and  the  water  is  shallow. 
They  are  also  caught  in  salt  water  with  hook  and  line  baited  with  live 
minnows.  At  the  headwaters,  where  they  are  also  taken  with  hook 
and  line,  the  universal  bait  is  salmon -roe,  though  it  is  possible  to  take 
them  with  the  artificial  fly. 

Question.  If  in  nets,  in  what  kind  ? 

Answer.  The  large  nets  of  the  main  Columbia  are  drift-nets  with 
meshes  which  allow  the  head  to  pass  in  as  far  as  the  gills,  by  which  the 
salmon  are  caught.  These  nets  are  1,200  feet  long  and  20  feet  deep, 
and  are  drifted  three  or  four  miles.  At  Chinook  a seine  of  200  fathoms 
with  a 4-inch  mesh  is  hauled  in  June.  They  sweep  out  with  the  tide 
and  catch  salmon  aud  trout  by  the  bushel.  There  are  three  seiniug- 
grounds  on  the  river.  The  seines  are  used  in  July.  The  meshes  of  the 
seines  are  2 inches  from  knot  to  knot. 

Question.  At  what  season  and  for  what  period  is  it  taken  in  nets,  and 
when  with  the  line  ? 

Answer.  The  Salmo  quinnat  is  taken  in  drift-nets  from  March  or  April 
till  about  the  10th  of  August.  It  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  whenever 
it  is  found  in  salt  water  or  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  average  daily  catch  of  one  person  with 
the  hook,  and  what  the  total  for  the  season  ? 
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Answer.  1 have  no  data  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  with 
any  degree  of  fullness. 

Question.  Answer  the  same  question  for  one  seine,  or  pound,  of  speci- 
fied length. 

Answer.  Below  may  be  found  the  actual  catch  at  the  fishery  of  J.  W. 
and  V.  Cook  .(Oregon  Packing  Company),  Clifton,  Oreg.,  at  various 
times  in  1874  and  1875. 

An  average  of  twenty  boats  ( i . e.,  seines  each  1,200  feet  long)  took  in— 


Salmon. 

April,  1874 1,570 

May,  1874  23,  486 

June,  1874 32,784 

A much  smaller  number  of  boats  took  in  July,  1874  ...  33,  974 

This  averages  for  one  boat  (seine)  in — 

Salmon. 

April,  1874  378 

May,  1874  1, 174T3a 

June,  1874 1,629^ 

July,  1874,  probably  upwards  of 2, 500 


For  the  whole  season  of  1874,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
ending  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  the  fishery  of  the  Oregon  Pack- 
ing Company,  eleven  boats  brought  in  salmon  as  follows: 


Salmon. 

Salmon. 

No.  1 

4,819 

No.  5 

3,939 

No.  2 

No.  6 

5,833 

No.  3 

No.  7 

5,440 

No.  4 

4,391 

No.  8. 

5,735 

Salmon. 

No.  9 5,  635 

No.  10 5, 169 

No.  11 2,426 


At  the  same  place  in  1874  and  1875  the  daily  catch  of  one  of  the  boats 
taken  at  random  was  as  follows: 


Date. 


April  2 . 
April  3 .. 
April  4 
April  5. . 
April  6. 
April  7. 
April  8. 
April  9 
April  It) 
April  11 
April  12 
April  13 
April  14 
April  15 


Salmon, 

1874. 

Salmon, 

1875. 

Date. 

Salmon, 

1874. 

0 

April  16  

26 

10 

April  17 

41 

4 

April  18....  

36 

Sun  day. 

April  19 

Sunday. 

20 

April  20 

44 

16 

April  21 

24 

20 

May  1 

19 

23 

May  2 

10 

19 

May  3 

1C 

Mav  4 

33 

Sunday. 

43 

May  5 

27 

16 

50 

May  6 

29 

19 

54 

May  7 

42 

35 

20 

Salmon, 

1875. 


34 
71 

Sunday. 

46 

35 
30 
51 


53 

40 

66 


Table  showing)  number  of  salmon  caught  by  one  seine  from  July 

28,  Sundays  excluded. 


Salmon. 

Salmon. 

July  15 

90 

July  20 

89 

July  25  ... 

.Inly  16 

80 

July  21 

128 

July  17 

90 

July  22 

115 

July  27  . . . 

.Tn  1 v IS 

73 

July  23 

108 

July  28  ... 

July  19 

July  24 

124 

15  to  July 


Salmon. 

173 


158 

147 
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Question.  Is  the  time  of  catching  with  nets,  or  pounds,  different  from 
that  with  lines  ? 

Answer.  There  are  no  salmon  worth  mentioning  caught  in  the  Colum- 
bia with  the  line. 

Question.  Is  it  caught  more  on  one  time  of  tide  than  on  another1? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  salmon  are  caught  about  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

14 —Economical  value  and  application. 

Question.  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  fish  caught,  whether  used 
on  the  spot  or  sent  elsewhere,  and  if  so,  where  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  Lower  Columbia  are  preserved 
in  cans  at  the  great  cauneries.  (See  description  of  canneries,  page821.) 
Those  caught  above  and  at  the  Dalles  are  salted.  A large  number  are 
also  salted  on  the  Lower  Columbia.  Great  quantities  are  dried  by  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  rivers.  Some,  of  course,  though  comparatively 
very  few,  are  consumed  fresh  by  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river.  No  fresh  salmon  are  exported  to  any  considerable  distance.  The 
salted  fish,  and  especially  the  canned  salmon,  are  sent  all  over  the  globe, 
and  have  a reputation  unsurpassed  by  any  others  in  the  world.  The 
heads,  which  are  rejected  at  the  canneries,  are  gathered  by  the  oil-facto- 
ries, where  a large  amount  of  very  serviceable  oil  is  obtaiued  from  them. 
Not  many  fish  are  smoked  at  the  lower  river,  the  wet  climate  being  un- 
favorable to  this  method  of  curing. 

Question.  What  is  its  excellence  as  food,  fresh  or  salted? 

Auswer.  The  quality  of  the  fresh  Salmo  quinnat  of  the  Columbia 
Liver  is  superb,  and  is  unequaled  by  any  salmon  of  the  same  or  a 
lower  degreeof  latitude.  The  salted,  and  particularly  the  canned  salmon, 
also  possess  a very  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  retain  its  excellence  as  a fresh  fish  ? 

Auswer.  Only  a day  or  two  exposed  to  the  air.  In  ice  it  can  be  kept 
a week  and  probably  two  weeks. 

Question.  To  what  extent  is  it  eaten  ? 

Answer.  Vast  quantities  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon  are  eaten. 
The  consumption  of  the  canned  salmon  is  enormous,  as  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  are  annually  exported 
from  the  river.  The  salted  fish  are  also  in  great  demand  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  the  only  limit  to  the  consumption  of  the  fresh  salmon  is 
the-timit  of  the  population  that  can  procure  them,  for  every  one  would 
eat  them  if  they  could  get  them.  Great  quantities  of  fresh  and  dried 
salmon  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Question.  Is  it  salted  down,  and  to  what  extent? 

Answer.  See  answer  to  question  What  disposition  ? &c. 

Question.  Is  it  used,  and  to  what  extent,  as  manure,  for  oil,  or  for 
other  purposes,  and  what? 

Answer.  This  fish  is  not  used,  to  any  extent,  for  any  purposes  but  for 
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food,  with  tli©  exception  of  the  heads  at  the  oil-factories,  from  which  oil 
is  procured. 

Question.  What  were  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  fish,  per 
pound,  during  the  past  season,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  what  the 
average,  and  how  do  these  compare  with  former  prices  ? 

Answer.  For  canned  fish  the  market  opened  in  April,  1875,  at  $4.80 
a case — 18  oue-pouud  cans.  This  was  a losing  price,  and  the  canneries 
declined  to  begin  work.  Soon  after,  about  the  1st  of  May,  prices  rose 
to  $5.00,  which  left  quite  a margin  for  profit,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  canneries  were  under  full  headway.  The  price  ranged  throughout 
the  season  from  $5.90  to  $5.10,  which  is  much  lower  than  the  figures  of 
former  years,  canned  salmon  commanding,  in  1874,  $6  a case,  and  in 
previous  years  even  more  than  that.  The  retail  price  of  a pound-can  of 
salmon  is  25  cents  everywhere,  whether  on  the  Columbia  or  in  New  York 
City.  Salted  salmon  bring  $8  a barrel  of  200  pounds  at  San  Francisco. 
Freights  to  San  Francisco  vary  from  $3  to  $5  a ton,  averaging  $4.  These 
figures,  I believe,  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  The  prices  for 
fresh  salmon  vary  indefinitely,  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.  At 
times  they  are  very  abundant  and  very  cheap.  At  other  times  they 
are  very  scarce  and  very  dear.  The  canneries  pay  about  20  cents  apiece 
for  their  fresh  salmon.  These  will  average  in  weight  from  10  to  17 
pounds  when  dressed,  though  occasionally  one  is  caught  weighing  50  or 
00  pounds  or  more.  The  prices  for  fresh  salmon  in  the  season,  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  range  from  30  cents  to  $1.25  apiece.  The  first  of  the 
season  bring  $2  apiece.  In  November,  1875,  canned  salmon  brought  in 
San  Francisco  from  $0  to  $0.30  a case.  Contracts  for  1870  were  being 
made  the  same  month  at  $5.40  to  $5.00.  Salt  salmon  were  very  abun- 
dant in  the  San  Francisco  market  at  $7  a barrel. 

Question.  Are  these  fish  exported  ; and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  1? 

Answer.  The  canned  fish  are  sent  all  over  the  world  in  great  quanti- 
ties, near  ly  20,000,000  pounds  being  exported  in  1874.  The  salted  fish 
are  sold  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  South  America,  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  Pacific  coast  generally.  It  isestimated  that  about!, 000, 000  pounds  of 
salted  salmon  were  exported  in  1874.  No  fresh  or  smoked  salmon  are 
exported. 

Question.  Where  is  the  principal  market  of  these  fish  ? 

Answer.  San  Francisco  buys  most  of  the  canned  and  cured  salmon  of 
the  Columbia,  but  chiefly  to  sell  again.  The  fresh  salmon  find  only  a 
home  market. 

Question.  Give  name  of  and  address  of  observer. 

Answer.  Livingston  Stone,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Question.  Give  date  of  statement. 

Answer.  October  20,  1875. 
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C— OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  SALMON. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  the  Salmonidce  which  one  hears  of  on  the 
Columbia  River  beside  the  Salmo  quinnat  is  extremely  confusing,  so  in 
speaking  of  others  of  the  salmon  family  I will  confine  myself  to  the  lew- 
varieties  that  I was  able  to  identify.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Sal  mo  truncatus , Suckley. 

2.  Salmo  proteus,  Pallas. 

3.  Salmo  GairdnerL  Richardson. 

4.  Fario  stellatus , Girard. 


o. 


Columbia  River  Smelts. 


0.  Salmo  speotabilis,  Girard. 


1. — * Salmo  truncatus,  Suckley. 

Syn.— Common  names  : Straits  of  Fuca,  Short-tailed  Salmon  ; Puget  Sound,  Square- 
tailed Salmon;  Cowlitz  River,  Salmon-trout ; Willamette  River,  Winter  Salmon. 

Indian  names:  Klallam  Indians,  Klutchiu  ; Nisqually  Indians,  Skwowl ; Willamette 
River  Iudians,  Hwanig. 

The  specific  characters  given  by  Dr.  Suckley,  on  p.  327,  of  vol.  xii, 
part  ii,  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  are  as  follows: 

uSp.  Ch. — Body  fusiform  ; dorsal  profile  moderately  arched  ; ante- 
rior margin  of  dorsal  fin  much  anterior  to  a point  equidistant  between 
the  nose  and  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; head  small,  jaws  fully  provided 
with  small  teeth  ; tail  small,  its  free  margin,  when  extended,  being 
almost  straight,  having  a very  faint  tendency  to  lunation;  scales  gener- 
ally large.  Colors  of  the  fresh-run  fish,  back  of  head,  back,  dorsal,  and 
caudal  fins,  bright  blue,  spotted  on  the  head  with  roundish,  on  the  fins  with 
oval  spots  of  black;  the  blue  of  the  back  is  silvery,  that  of  the  head  and 
fins  darker;  the  lower  parts  silvery-white,  this  color  extending  about  an 
inch  above  the  lateral  line,  and  merging  itself  irregularly  into  the  color 
of  the  back ; no  spots  below  the  lateral  line,  which  is  faint  and  of  a 
bluish-dusky  color;  lower  fins  pale  and  unspotted,  their  tips  somewhat 
darkish.” 

This  fish  is  identified  without  question.  It  is  caught  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  Willamette  River,  just  below  the  falls  at  Oregon,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  pass.  They  arrive  at  Oregon  City  as  soon  as  the  water 
rises,  about  Christmas,  at  which  time  they  are  prime,  and  are  both  very 
fat  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  more  water  there  is  in  the  river  in  the 
winter  the  more  the  salmon  come  up.  When  the  water  becomes  very 
cold  they  fall  back.  A rain  brings  them  up  again.  They  are  most 
abuudant  in  April,  when  they  make  great  exertions  to  get  over  the  falls 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  They  are  caught  then  in  great  numbers,  both  in 
scoop-nets  and  set-nets.  The  set-nets  have  a mesh  of  7 inches.  They  are 
of  different  lengths,  depending  upon  the  opportunity  the  current  affords 

* See  Nos.  452  and  454  of  the  writer's  natural-liistory  collection  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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for  settiug  them,  and  are  generally  from  12  to  15  feet  deep.  The  Indiana 
use  scoop  nets.  They  are  about  2 feet  in  diameter,  and  are  attached  to 
a long  wooden  handle.  The  Indians  also  spear  this  fish. 

The  Salmo  truncatus  spawns  in  May,  in  the  Willamette,  and  by  June, 
they  are  all  gone  from  this  river;  but  in  the  Klackamas,  which  is  a 
colder  and  purer  stream,  I was  told  they  were  found  as  late  as  August 
with  ripe  spawn  in  them.  They  average  in  weight  about  12  pounds, 
though  some  have  been  taken  weighing  25  pounds.  In  April  aud  May, 
at  Oregon  City,  when  they  arc  spawning  they  become  thin,  bruised,  and 
very  much  deteriorated,  as  the  Salmo  quinnat  also  does  at  the  time  of 
spawning.  The  Salmo  truncatus  is  distinguished  in  appearance  from 
other  salmon  by  its  square  tail,  small  head,  round  snout,  comparatively 
slender  form,  light-colored  meat,  and  by  its  spawning  iu  April. 

2. — Salmo  proteus,  Pallas. 

Syn. — Salmo  gibber,  Snckley. 

Common  name : Humpbacked  Salmon. 

Iudian  names:  Lummi  Iudians,  Ilunnun  ; Nisqually  Iudiaus,  Iluddoli. 

The  specific  characters  as  given  by  Dr.  Suckley,  on  p.  339,  of  vol.  xii, 
part  ii,  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  are  as  follows  : 

u Sp.  C/i. — Male:  Dorsal  profile  much  more  arched  than  in  S.  scouleri , 
Rich.  Alter  entering  fresh  water,  an  adipose  hump  becomes  strikingly 
apparent,  its  greatest  prominence  being  nearly  opposite  a point  midway 
on  a line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  fin ; intermaxillary  projection  curved  downward,  as  in  S.  scou- 
leri; jaws  long,  as  in  latter,  the  lower  terminated  by  a dilated  knob  (as 
iti  several  other  species  of  the  genus),  which  is  armed  with  four  or  five 
strong,  sharp  teeth  on  each  side;  labials,  and  limbs  of  the  lower  jaw, 
closely  set  with  very  fine,  sharp  teeth,  finer  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  S.  scouleri ; vomerine  and  palatine  teeth  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  labials;  those  on  the  vomer  disposed  in  a single  row  on  its 
anterior  portion;  tail  rather  strongly  lunated,  and  profusely  dotted  with 
elongated,  oval,  dark  spots;  the  other  fins  usually  unspotted,  adipose, 
rather  elongated;  scales  much  smaller  than  those of  the  8.  scouleri ; 
those  of  the  back  are  much  smaller  than  those  below  the  lateral  line.” 

The  identity  of  this  fish  is  also  unquestionably  established,  but  it  is 
neither  abundant  nor  much  valued  in  the  Columbia  River,  although  in 
Puget  Sound  it  is  said  to  be  very  plentiful  every  other  year  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
salmon  by  the  very  conspicuous  hump  in  its  back. 

Salmo  gairdneri,  Rich. 

Syn.— Common  name  on  Lower  Columbia:  Blneback. 

The  specific  characters  are  given  by  Suckley  and  Cooper  on  p.  331, 
vol.  xii,  part  ii,  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  as  follows  : 

Sp.  Ch.— [Based  on  data  given  by  Richardson  and  on  the  exam- 
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i nation  of  two  dried  skins  in  the  Smithsonian  collection.]  Profile  of 
dorsal  outline  nearly  straight.  Tail  terminating  in  a slightly  semi-lunar 
outline.  Yentrals  correspond  to  commencement  of  dorsal  and  adipose  to 
end  of  anal.  Jaws  fully  armed  with  strong,  hooked  teeth,  except  a 
small  space  in  center  of  upper  jaw.  Vomer  armed  with  a double  row 
for  two-thirds  of  its  anterior  portion.  Back  of  head  and  body  bluish- 
gray,  sides  ash-gray,  belly  white,  caudal  spotted  with  oval  dark  spots. 
Snout  rounded  (much  more  blunt  than  S.  quinnat).  Head  short  and 
comparatively  broad.  Under  tins  light-colored. 

This  fish  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known  blueback  of  the  Lower  Co- 
lumbia, but  it  is  also  supposed  by  several  fishermen  to  be  the  same  as 
the  square-tailed  salmon  ( Salmo  truncatus ) of  the  Willamette.  Suckley 
and  Cooper  (see  p.  328,  vol.  ii,  Pacific  Railroad  Reports)  also  say  that  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  identical.  As  I was  not  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a specimen  of  the  blueback  during  my  short  stay 
on  the  Columbia,  1 am  unable  even  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

This  fish  accompanies  the  Salmo  quinnat , though  in  small  numbers,  in 
ascending  the  Columbia  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  fall  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  main  river.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Salmo 
quinnat  by  its  having  a smaller  head,  a less  forked  tail,  a slenderer  and 
straighter  body,  and  in  being  a smaller  fish.  These,  however,  are  the 
very  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Salmo  truncatus  from  the  Sal- 
mo quinnat.  Suckley  and  Cooper,  however,  in  comparing  two  imperfectly 
dried  skins  of  the  gairdneri  with  one  of  the  Salmo  truncatus , observed 
the  following  differences,  viz:  “The  S.  truncatus  has  the  head  smaller 
and  shorter ; tail  neither  so  wide  nor  so  long,  and  more  spotted ; teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  more  numerous,  but  smaller;  muzzle  and  chin  more 
pointed  ; body  posterior  to  anal  fin  more  slender.  The  lengths  of  the 
three  skins  were  much  the  same,  those  of  the  S.  gairdneri  being  slightly 
greater.  The  teeth  of  the  latter  are  larger  and  more  scattered,  beiug 
in  one  specimen  9.9,  and  in  the  other  10.10,  on  the  arms  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Those  of  the  S.  truncatus  have  14-1G  on  each  side,  and  although 
in  line,  were  dispersed  in  a pair-like  manner,  i.  e.,  every  other  interval 
being  greater.  This  pair-like  disposition  of  the  teeth  is  not  seen  in  the 
S.  gairdneri. 

Faeio  stellatus,  Girard. 

Syn.— Common  names:  Common  Trout;  Oregon  Brook  trout. 

Indian  names:  Nisqually  Indians,  Kwuss-putt;  Wasco  Indians,  Opkalloo. 

The  specific  characters,  as  given  by  Suckley  and  Cooper,  on  p.  34G  of 
vol.  xii,  part  ii,  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  are  as  follows : 

li  Sp.  Ch. — Body  elongated  and  fusiform;  head  well  developed,  con- 
tained four  times  and  three-quarters  in  the  total  length;  jaws  equal; 
maxillary  gently  curved,  reaching  a vertical  line  drawn  posteriorly  to 
the  orbit.  Anterior  margin  of  dorsal  fin  a little  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  mouth  than  the  insertion  of  caudal  fin.  Back  light  olive ; belly  light 

yellowish- white;  head,  body,  and  fins  profusely  spotted  with  black.” 

02 
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(See  No.  459  of  the  writer’s  natural-history  collection  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.)  • 

This  is  another  well-defined  species.  It  is  the  common  brook-trout 
of  Oregon.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Colum- 
bia below  the  Dalles.  It  resembles  very  much  the  common  brook-trout 
of  California,  of  which  a very  large  number  of  specimens  of  all  sizes 
have  been  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  writer.  (See  Nos. 
462,  476  et passim  of  the  writer’s  Smithsonian  collection.)  Like  the  Cali- 
fornia mountain-trout,  it  also  spawns  in  the  winter,  chiefly,  I think,  in 
January.  In  the  small  brooks  of  Oregon  the  largest  do  not  weigh  over 
2 or  3 pounds,  but  in  larger  waters  it  is  said  to  attain  a weight  of  15 
pounds  and  a length  of  2 feet.  In  California  (if  the  same  fish),  they 
are  taken  in  the  McCloud  River  weighing  3 or  4 pounds.  The  Fario 
stellatus  is  found  with  botli  white  and  red  meat.  It  takes  the  fly,  and  is 
particularly  fond,  as  most  trout  are,  of  salmon  roe,  which  consequently 
makes  a verj7  effective  bait.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
tfalmonidce  (supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  common  California  brook- 
trout,)  because  it  resembles  none  of  them  except  the  Salmo  masoni , and 
from  this  it  differs  in  having  larger  spots  and  more  of  them,  in  having 
smaller  scales,  and  a red  patch  under  the  jaw. 

Hypomesus  pretiosus,  (Girard)  Gill. 

Syn. — Argentina  pretiosa,  Girard.  Osmerus  elongatus,  Ayres. 

* Common  name,  Columbia  River  Smelt. 

This  fish  is  allied  to  the  smelt,  having  the  odd  fin  on  the  back  between 
the  dorsal  and  caudal,  which  distinguishes  the  salmon  family.  It  is  a 
very  singular  fact  that,  previous  to  the  year  1870,  there  had  been  no 
smelts  in  the  Columbia  River  for  thirty  years.  Since  then  they  have 
ascended  the  Columbia  in  vast  quantities  each  year,  usually  duriug  the 
last  of  March,  but  sometimes,  as  in  1871,  in  the  month  of  February.  It 
is  also  a very  singular  fact  about  these  fish,  that  they  never  go  up  any 
river  but  the  Cowlitz.  The  run  lasts  only  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
although  the  fish  remain  in  the  river  in  all  about  a month.  Their  course 
can  always  be  tracked  by  the  flocks  of  gulls  which  follow  them.  Great 
quantities  can  be  caught  with  nets,  or  fishermen’s  rakes,  though  very 
few  in  comparison  with  what  might  be,  and  a considerable  number  are 
so  taken  and  sent  to  Portland  fresh,  but  not  many  are  salted,  as  it 
is  their  spawning-season  when  they  ascend  the  river,  and,  to  use  a fish- 
erman’s expression,  ‘‘ they  are  all  spawn  at  this  season,”  and  conse- 
quently not  worth  curing.  This  fish  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
other  varieties  in  the  Columbia,  because  it  resembles  none  of  them 
at  all. 

Salmo  spectabilis,  Girard. 

Syn. — Common  name:  Red-spotted  Salmon. 

Sp.  Ch. — Body  subfusiform  in  profile,  very  much  compressed,  the 


"See  No.  4G0,  writer’s  Smithsonian  collection. 
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bead  forming  about  the  fourth  of  the  total  length.  Maxillary  bone 
curved,  extending  to  a vertical  line  passing  somewhat  posteriorly  to  the 
entire  orbit.  Anterior  margin  of  dorsal  fin  a little  nearer  the  extremity 
of  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Brownish-gray  above;  sil- 
very beneath.  Dorsal  region  and  upper  portion  of  the  flanks  spread 
over  with  light  spots,  those  on  the  sides  bright  red  as  in  8.  fontinalis. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  and  even  contradiction  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  Salmo  spectabilis  that  I am  almost  certain  that  there  are 
two  species  of  red-spotted  trout  on  the  Pacific  coast  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  very  different  in  their  habits.  One  is  the  fish 
which  is  found  in  Dog  River,  Oregon,  near  Mount  Hood,  and  also  in  the 
McCloud,  near  Mount  Shasta,  California.  The  other  is  the  red-spotted 
trout  that  is  so  abundant  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Puget  Sound  in  the 
autumn.  The  first  inhabits  only  the  coldest  waters,  is  not  very  abun- 
dant anywhere,  and  is  not  anadromous.  The  second  is  not  so  particular 
about  the  temperature  of  its  habitat;  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
Msqually,  Dwamish,  and  other  rivers  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  is 
unquestionably  anadromous.  Which  fish  Dr.  Girard  meant  to  desig- 
nate by  the  Salmo  spectabilis  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  he  undoubtedly 
meant  one  or  the  other,  and  if  he  intended  to  indicate  the  anadromous 
fish,  then  the  mountain-fish  has  not  been  named,  and  if  he  meant  to 
indicate  the  mountain-trout,  then  the  anadromous  fish  has  not  been 
uamed. 

As  I have  seen  only  the  mountain  red-spotted  trout,  I will  confine 
myself  entirely  to  this  variety.  This  trout,  as  just  remarked,  is  found 
only  in  the  very  coldest  waters,  usually  at  the  head  of  some  stream 
which  is  directly  formed  from  melting  mountain-snows.  This  accounts 
for  its  being  found  in  Dog  Creek,  which  heads  in  the  snows  of  Mount 
Hood,  and  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  McCloud  River,  California,  which 
heads  in  Mount  Shasta,  another  mountain  which  is  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  It  is  so  attached  to  very  cold  water  that  it  will  rarely  de- 
scend to  the  mouth  of  the  McCloud  River  while  the  temperature  of  the 
water  there  is  over  52°  Fahrenheit.  It  spawns  in  May  or  June.  It  is 
a very  voracious  fish,  and  will  take  a fly  or  live  bait  with  avidity.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  fresh-water  trout  by  its  bright  red 
spots  in  connection  with  its  peculiar  form,  which  is  more  rounded  than 
any  other  variety  of  American  trout. 

I saw  and  heard  of  many  other  varieties  of  Salmonidce  while  on  the 
Columbia,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  sure  of  any  of  them  to  identify  them 
with  any  certainty. 

To  illustrate  the  contradictory  character  of  the  information  one  meets 
with  in  inquiring  into  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia,  I will  repeat  briefly 
what  I was  told  about  them  at  various  points  by  experienced  fishermen. 
At  Astoria  I was  told  that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  salmon  in  the 
river,  the  spring  salmon  and  the  fall  salmon.  At  Clifton  I was  told  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cook  that  there  were  the  Chinook  Salmon,  the  Bluebacks, 
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the  Silverside  Salmon,  the  Hard-heads,  the  Humpback  Salmon,  the 
Hooknosed  Salmon,  the  Brook  Trout,  the  larger  Brook  Trout,  the  Sal- 
mon Trout,  the  Lake  Trout. 

I discovered  afterward  that  Mr.  Cook  was  right  as  far  as  he  went;  but 
as  I had  just  arrived  on  the  river  and  had  not  identified  any  of  the 
fishes  at  that  time  except  the  Salmo  quinnat , the  contradictory  charac- 
ter of  my  information  seemed  very  discouraging. 

The  varieties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cook  I afterward  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Chinook  Salmon  is  the  Salmo  quinnat. 

The  Blueback  is  the  Salmo  gairdneri. 

The  Silverside  Salmon  is  the  Salmo  sp.  ? 

The  Hard  head  is  the  Salmo  truncatus. 

The  Humpbacked  Salmon  is  the  Salmo  proteus 

The  Hooknosed  Salmon  is  the  Salmo  scouleri. 

The  Brook  Trout  is  the  Fario  stellatus. 

The  large  Brook  Trout  is  the  Salmo  masoni. 

The  Salmon  Trout  is  the  Salmo  gibbsii. 

The  Lake  Trout  is  the  Salmo  sp.  ? 

On  the  Willamette  I was  told  by  the  fishermen  that  there  were,  be- 
sides the  varieties  just  mentioned,  the  Dog  Salmon,  the  Klackamas 
Chinook  Salmon,  the  Klackamas  Trout,  the  Fall  Chinook  Salmon,  the 
Fall  Silver  Salmon,  and,  in  fact,  a different  salmon  or  trout  in  almost 
every  different  river.  I could  not  identify  any  of  these  except  the  first, 
which  is  certainly  the  Salmo  canis  of  Suckley,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Salmo  canis  and  also  the  Salmo  Scouleri  are  not  merely  the 
altered  forms  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  fish  already  mentioned  after 
undergoing  the  very  great  changes  which  come  on  as  the  eggs  and  milt 
become  ripe  for  the  spawning-season.  Indeed  I feel  very  sure  that  the 
Salmo  canis  is  a form  of  one  of  the  other  varieties  which  it  takes  at  the 
approach  of  the  spawning-period. 

D— METHODS  OF  FISHING. 

The  various  methods  of  fishing  for  the  Salmonidce  on  the  Columbia 
may  be  found  mentioned  in  the  answers  given  above  to  Professor  Baird’s 
questions  on  the  Salmo  quinnat,  but  I will  also  offer  here  a recapitula- 
tion of  the  different  methods  of  capturing  the  fish.  They  are — 

1.  By  drifting  with  drift-nets,  as  at  all  the  canneries  of  the  Columbia. 

2.  By  hauling  a seine,  as  at  Chinook  and  various  points  on  the 
Columbia. 

3.  By  set  (gill)  nets,  as  at  Oregon  City,  on  the  Willamette. 

4.  By  scoop-nets,  as  at  the  Dalles  and  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette. 

5.  By  dip-nets,  as  at  the  Dalles.  • 

6.  By  hook  and  line,  as  at  the  mouth  and  also  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Columbia,  for  salmon,  and  in  all  the  smaller  streams  tor  trout. 
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7.  By  traps  and  weirs,  as  at  Oak  Point  and  various  places  on  the 
Columbia. 

8.  By  fishing-rakes,  as  at  the  Lower  Columbia,  and  the  Cowlitz  for 
smelts. 

9.  By  “twitching-hooks,”  as  at  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette  for  salmon. 

10.  By  spearing,  as  everywhere,  among  the  Indians,  where  the  water 
is  shallow  enough. 

E— THE  CANNEBIES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  canneries  of  the  Columbia.  They  have 
well  deserved  the  reputation  they  have  acquired,  for  seldom  has  a 
branch  of  industry  assumed  so  quickly  such  large  proportions  or  yielded 
such  large  profits  to  those  engaged  in  it.  It  is  only  a very  few  years 
since  the  first  salmon -cannery  on  the  Columbia,  commenced  operations, 
and  last  year  (1874)  there  wrere  fourteen  large  establishments,  employ- 
ing in  the  aggregate  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  turning  out  nearly 
twenty  million  pounds  of  salmon  in  cans. 

In  May,  1875,  I visited  the  cannery  of  the  Oregon  packing  company 
carried  on  by  J.  W.  and  Y.  Cook  through  whose  kindness  I was  enabled 
to  obtain  much  information  about  the  process  of  canning  salmon,  as 
well  as  about  the  fisheries  and  natural  history  of  the  salmon  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Messrs.  Cook  employ  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
mostly  Chinamen.  They  run  an  average  of  twenty  boats  through  the 
fishing  season,  (from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August)  and 
their  buildings  which  are  conveniently  located  and  very  methodically 
constructed  cover  nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground.  The  buildings  extend 
to  the  waters  edge  or  rather  they  are  built  out  over  the  water  so  that 
small  boats  can  go  under  them.  In  front  of  the  cannery  is  a platform 
very  firmly  built  on  piles  which  forms  a wharf  to  which  the  ocean 
steamers  can  run  up.  At  one  corner  of  the  establishment,  and  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  wharf  is  a large  rack  opening  on  the  river  which  receives 
the  salmon  fresh  from  the  water  just  as  the-boats  bring  them  in  from 
the  seines.  This  rack  is  capable  of  holding  one  or  two  thousand  salmon. 
From  the  rack  the  salmon  are  passed  to  the  cleaning  bench,  where  the 
heads,  tails,  fins,  and  entrails  are  removed,  and  the  body  of  the  fish 
thoroughly  washed  in  three  different  waters  and  with  a hose.  From 
the  cleaning  bench  the  salmon  is  passed  on  to  the  cutter  where  a system 
of  revolving  knives  cuts  the  fish  transversely  into  pieces  about  4 inches 
long.  These  pieces  are  then  passed  on  to  the  canning  bench,  where 
chinamen  who  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  every  half  hour,  cut  up 
the  fish  with  meat  kuives  into  pieci  s of  a suitable  size  for  canning,  and 
pack  them  into  cans.  The  filled  cans  are  then  pushed  on  to  the  next 
bench  w7here  the  covers  are  fitted  on.  The  next  set  of  Chinamen  solder 
on  the  covers  and  pass  them  on  to  another  set,  who  place  them  on  iron 
racks  and  lower  them  into  the  boilers.  After  being  sufficiently  boiled 
the  cans  are  taken  out,  washed,  cooled,  tested,  labelled,  cased,  and 
placed  on  the  wharf  ready  for  shipment.  In  the  course  of  the  entire 
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process  the  salmon  pass  through  forty  or  fifty  hands.  In  1874,  the 
Cook  Bro’s.  cut  up  98,000  salmon,  averaging  in  weight  between  1G  and 
17  pounds  when  dressed.  They  shipped  upwards  of  30,000  cases  con- 
taining 48  one-pound  cans  each. 

There  were  in  all  in  the  spring  of  1875,  fourteen  canneries  on  the 
Columbia  the  first  being  at  Astoria,  only  a few  miles  above  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  last  or  uppermost  being  60  miles 
up  the  river  at  Rainier. 

I give  below  a list  of  the  Columbia  River  cauneries  in  May,  1875,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come  as  one  descends  the  river  from  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Name. 

1.  R.  D.  Hume,  Rainier.  (Sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

runniug  now, 

2.  William  Hume 

3.  George  W.  Hume 

4.  Joseph  Hume 

5.  A.  S.  Hapgood 

G.  John  West  & Co 

7 T.  M.  Warren 

8.  Watson  Bro’s  & Braman 

9.  Oregon  Packing  Company,  (J.  W.  & V.  Cook) 

10.  R.  D.  Hume,  Bayview 

11.  Columbia  River  Salmon  Company 

12.  Meigler  & Co 

13.  Badalet  & Co.,  Astoria 

» 

14  Booth  & Co.,  Astoria.  (Had  not  begun  operations) 


Number  of  cases 
shipped  in  1874. 
(In  round  num- 
bers.) 

Not 

6,000 

23.000 

35.000 

30.000 

25.000 

35. 000 

25.000 

16.000 

30.000 
. . . . 37,  000 

10.000 
16,000 
15,000 


Total 303, 000 

As  each  case  contains  48  one-pound  cans*  this  makes  a total  of 
14,256,000  pounds  of  canned  salmon  that  were  put  up  at  the  canneries 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  1874. 

The  cannery  of  Booth  & Co.,  at  Astoria,  which  made  no  returns  last 
year  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  built,  was  ready  to  commence 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1875.  This  establishment  now 
employs  about  175  men  and  does  a large  share  of  its  work  by  steam. 
It  is  the  largest  on  the  river  and  in  May,  1875,  the  proprietors  expected 
to  turn  out  45,000  cases  of  salmon,  the  coming  season. 

Some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  these  establishments  may  be 
arrived  at  by  considering  that  at  some  of  the  larger  ones  the  tin  alone 
for  the  cans  costs  between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  The  salmon  them- 
selves that  are  consumed  in  all  the  canneries  of  the  river  in  a year,  if 
placed  lengthwise  in  a line,  would  reach  upwards  of  500  miles;  while 
the  cans  if  laid  on  their  sides  and  placed  end  to  end  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Omaha. 

The  prices  of  canned  salmon  have  varied  very  much  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  1874  the  average  price  was  $6  a case,  or  12£  cents  per 


* Usually,  though,  some  two-pound  cans  are  put  up. 
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pound  can.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  April,  1875,  prices  had 
dropped  to  $4.80  a case,  or  10  cents  a can,  which  did  not  pay  expenses, 
the  cost  being  on  an  average,  $5  a case.  In  consequence  the  canneries 
in  1875  did  not  open  at  all  at  first,  but  a little  later  prices  went  up  again 
to  $5.90,  which  gave  a margin  of  profit,  and  the  canneries  began  oper- 
ations. 

Prices  have  averaged  between  $5.20  and  $5.40  a case  this  year,  which 
has  enabled  the  canning  establishments  to  make  a moderate  profit ; but 
the  business  is  not  as  it  has  been  in  past  years,  when  the  larger  can- 
neries cleared  from  $30,000  to  $70,000  in  a season. 

Besides  the  fish  that  were  canned  on  the  Columbia  last  year,  (1874,) 
there  were  about  250,000  salted  and  barreled.  The  salted  salmon  bring 
from  $7  to  $8  per  barrel  of  200  pounds  in  San  Francisco.  A consider- 
able number  of  salmon  are,  of  course,  consumed  fresh,  but  owing  to  the 
very  limited  market  for  them  at  home,  and  the  impracticability  of  export- 
ing them  fresh,  the  quantity  so  used  is  in  comparison  exceedingly  small. 
(See  answers  to  questions  relative  to  food  fishes  of  the  United  States 
pages  4-44.) 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  the  Columbia  River,  I will  say  that  in 
pursuance  of  my  instructions  to  look  up  a suitable  point  for  hatching  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  artificially,  I made  careful  inquiries  and  at  last 
found  a place  which  appears  to  be  in  every  way  suited  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  at  Klackamas  Falls,  about  25  miles  up  the  Klackamas  River, 
where  both  the  Salrno  quinnat  and  the  Salnio  truncatus  can  be  captured 
at  their  respective  spawning  seasons  in  vast  quantities.  Should  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  ever  decide  to  carry  on  salmon  hatch- 
ing operations  on  the  Columbia,  I think  it  can  be  done  here  with  distin- 
guished success. 


* 

. 


« 


IV.— NOTES  ON  SOME  FISHES  OF  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 


A— THE  LARGER  ACANTHOPTEROUS  FISHES  OF  THE  DEL- 
AWARE RIVER. 

1 .—INTRODUCTORY. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1875. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  made  last  June,  I have 
gathered  into  shape  the  various  notes  that  I have  made  in  the  field 
during  the  last  fourteen  years,  on  the  habits  of  our  fresh- water  acan- 
thopterous  fishes,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Etheostomoids.  Since 
I860,  I have  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  something, 
however  trifling,  of  the  habits  of  even  our  commonest  fishes.  The  re- 
sults of  my  study  in  this  direction,  relating  to  the  Cyprinoids,  have 
already  been  published ; and  as  I had,  of  late  years,  given  them  more 
attention  than  any  of  the  other  families  of  fishes  represented  in  our 
waters,  I was  not  aware,  until  I came  to  prepare  my  “ notes’7  for  you, 
how  little  I really  knew  concerning  the  Percoids  ; so  I fear  you  will 
find  nothing  of  value  in  what  I send  you  now. 

I would  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  make  a few  general  re- 
marks, first,  on  the  Delaware  River  as  a valuable  “food-fish”  stream  ; 
aad  secondly,  on  the  general  character  of  the  habits  or  life-histories  of 
our  common  fishes. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  principal  physical  features  of  the  Delaware  River;  and  to  show 
what  the  liver  formerly  was,  as  a food-fish  stream,  I will  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mahlon  Stacy,  at  “ Falls  of  the  Delaware,”  Fourth 
month,  26tli,  1C80.  He  says: 

u Fish  in  their  season  are  very  plenteous.  My  cousin  Revell  and  I, 
wkh  some  of  my  men,  went  last  Third  month  (March)  into  the  river  to 
catch  herrings;  for  at  that  time  they  came  in  great  shoals  into  the  shal- 
lows. We  had  neither  rod  nor  net,  but,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  made 
a round  pinfold,  about  two  yards  over,  and  a foot  high,  but  left  a gap 
•for  the  fish  to  go  in  at;  and  made  a bush  to  lay  in  the  gap  to  keep  the 
fish  in;  and  when  that  was  done,  we  took  two  long  birches  and  tied 
tteir  tops  together,  and  went  about  a stone’s  throw  above  our  said  pin- 
fold; then  hauling  these  birch  boughs  down  the  stream,  where  we  drove 
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thousands  before  us,  but  we  got  as  many  into  our  trap  as  it  would  hold, 
and  then  we  began  to  haul  them  on  shore,  as  fast  as  three  or  four  of 
us  could,  by  two  and  three  at  a time;  and  alter  this  manner,  in  half  an 
hour,  we  could  have  filled  a three-bushel  sack  of  as  good  and  large  her- 
rings as  ever  I saw.  And  though  I speak  of  herrings  only,  lest  any 
should  think  we  have  little  other  sorts,  we  have  great  plenty  of  most 
sorts  of  fish  that  ever  I saw  in  England,  besides  several  others  that  are 
not  known  there,  as  rocks,  cat-fish,  shads,  sheep’s-heads,  sturgeon.” 
There  are  two  features  of  this  extract  from  Stacy’s  letter  to  which  I 
would  call  your  particular  attention.  One  is,  the  exceeding  abundance 
and  tameness  of  the  herring,  even  in  the  shallowest  waters;  and  the 
“great  plenty”  of  the  other  desirable  fishes  to  which  he  refers.  If  I 
am  correct  in  considering  the  Delaware,  both  as  to  its  bed  and  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  as  essentially  unchanged  since  Mahlon  Stacy’s  time,  then 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  possibly  by  learning  the  several  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  food-fishes,  something  practical 
may  be  done  to  repair  the  loss.  It  will  be  noticed  that  first  in  the  list 
of  those  other  desirable  fishes  that  the  river  contained  besides  herring, 
Stacy  mentions  the  “ rock.”  As  I have  mentioned  in  my  detailed  notice 
of  this  fish  that  I consider  it  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the  shad  (aud 
equally  of  the  herring),  may  it  not  be  that,  subsequent  to  Stacy’s  time, 
a marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  rock-fish  may  have  been,  and  is,  a 
powerful  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  shad  and  herring,  rather  than  any 
amount  of  net-fishing  or  other  persecution  by  man  of  the  breeding-fish  f 
You  know  how  true  it  is  that  pike  will  soon  destroy  all  the  trout  of  a 
mountain-brook.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the  fish  in 
the  Delaware  were  so  very  abundant,  the  aborigines  were  thickly  settled 
aloug  its  banks,  and  by  nets,  pounds,  and  baskets,  caught  innumerable 
thousands  of  these  very  shad  and  herring.  Such  numbers  of  rock-fish 
need  not  wander  the  whole  length  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  to 
destroy  the  shad  and  herring,  but,  congregating  in  the  bays  and  tide- 
water, destroy  the  young  fish  when  on  their  way  to  salt  water,  in  early 
autumn.  If  there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  this  suggestion,  will  not  ojo 
way  to  re-establish  the  desirable  food-fishes  be,  to  protect  them  by 
destroying,  if  possible,  their  enemies,  in  the  way  of  less  valuable  fishes'? 
1 fear  that  there  is,  in  the  presence  of  rock-fish,  an  obstacle  to  stocking 
the  Delaware  with  salmon,  that  will  prove  to  be  serious;  for,  although 
of  late  years  very  large  rock-fish  have  become  less  abundant,  there  is 
no  lack  of  smaller  ones,  say  from  eight  inches  to  a foot  in  length.  The 
second  point  of  interest  in  Stacy’s  letter  is,  his  reference  to  the  “cat-fish, 
sheep's-heads,  and  sturgeon.”  The  former  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  note  concerning  them,  but  I would  incidentally  mention  that  1 be 
iieve  that  they  have  very  materially  declined  in  size  within  two  cemu 
ries.  They  are  apparently  dying  out,  losing  ground,  giving  way  to  other 
species;  which,  I know  not.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  I will  give  in 
another  paragraph.  The  fish  called  by  him  the  “ sheep’s-head,”  is  of 
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course  not  the  sea-fish  so  named  by  most  people,  but  the  common  river- 
chub  ( Semotilus  rhotheus).  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  species,  too, 
is  on  the  decline.  Sturgeon  are  yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  I 
doubt  not,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  will  soon  become  as  scarce 
as  the  “ gar”  ( Lepidosteus  osseus ),  which  was  formerly  very  abundant. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
ordinary  habits  of  fishes,  and  to  some  supposed  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  two  or  more  centuries. 

Probably  to  a much  greater  extent  than  has  been  supposed,  all  fishes 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits;  and  even  those  that  move  freely  about 
during  the  day  are  even  more  active  at  night.  Either  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  eye,  as  in  the  nocturnal  owls,  or  by  some  other  sense, 
they  have  the  ability  to  move  with  the  same  rapidity  when  it  is,  to 
men,  u pitch  dark,  'n  as  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  By  a series  of  experi- 
ments, made  with  traps  of  different  kinds,  I found  that  even  our  small 
sun-fish,  on  the  darkest  nights,  moved  freely  about  and  readily  took  the 
hook,  if  properly  baited.  Oat-fish  are  all  genuine  “owls,”  and  from 
fykes  kept  constantly  in  position,  93  per  cent,  more  fish  were  taken 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  than  between  early  morning  and  evening. 
This  does  not  apply  simply  to  twilight  and  dawn  ; but  on  dark  nights, 
when  I could  distinguish  nothing  a dozen  feet  off,  not  only  perch,  but 
cat-fish,  and  the  Oyprinoids. generally  were  darting  through  the  water. 

This  night  study  of  fishes  brings  two  species  prominently  into  notice, 
the  economical  value  of  one  of  which  is  really  considerable.  I refer  to 
the  common  eel  ( Anguilla  acutirostris)  and  the  lamprey  (Petromyzon 
americanus , Lesueur).  Both  of  these  fishes  are  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  Delaware  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  much  interest,  the  one  as 
an  excellent  article  of  food,  the  other  as  a great  destroyer  of  the  ova  of 
other  fishes. 

The  eel,  abundant  in  every  stream  of  water,  mill-pond,  and  meadow- 
ditch,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  as  a food 
food  than  it  has  received;  for  it  appears,  judging  from  the  annual  reports, 
to  have  been  largely  overlooked  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
From  long  observation,  I am  disposed  to  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of 
destroying  large  quantities  of  ova  of  other  fishes.  So  far  as  I can  de- 
termine, their  food  is  of  a varied  character,  and  while  a mass  of  eggs 
would  not  be  passed  by  unheeded,  they  do  not  appear  to  hunt  them  up, 
or  follow  breeding  fishes  to  their  spawning  beds.  This  latter  habit, 
however,  I am  fully  satisfied,  is  a characteristic  habit  of  the  lamprey. 
This  fish,  which  is  found  occasionally  hibernating  in  the  soft  mud  at  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  in-flowing  creeks,  appears  to  come  from  the  bay 
or  ocean,  (at  any  rate  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,)  in  immense 
numbers  early  in  March,  and  remains  about  the  rocks  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  for  some  time,  as  though  waiting  for  the  coming  shad  and 
herring.  With  the  shad  they  pass  up  the  river  beyond  tide-water,  and 
in  the  rapid,  rocky  portions  of  the  river,  having  deposited  their  own 
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ova,  they  wander  over  tbe  breeding  grounds  of  other  fishes,  and  devour 
every  egg  they  can  find.  ] have  found  lampreys  in  Crosswick’s  Creek 
in  the  mouth  of  May,  gathering  up  the  eggs  from  sun-fish’s  nests;  and 
several  times,  when  at  the  shad  fisheries,  I have  taken  small  lampreys 
— from  5 to  7 inches  in  length — that  were  attached  to  shad,  with  their 
sucking  discs  (mouth)  firmly  closed  on  the  vaginal  orifice*,  through  which 
they  were  sucking  the  eggs. 

Investigations  of  an  archaeological  character  have  led  me  to  unearth 
a vast  number  of  Indian  relics,  as  you  know.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  I have  found  two  quite  extensive  fresh  water  shell-heaps  or 
kjokkeumoddings.  Bones  of  water-birds  and  our  common  fishes  were,  iu 
each  case,  noticeably  abundant;  and  from  the  marked  abundance  of 
very  large  bones  of  many  of  our  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon,  gar,  rock  fish, 
and  cat-fish,  1 am  satisfied  that,  excepting  the  sturgeon,  individuals  of 
a larger  size  than  ever  occur  now  were  quite  abundant.  This  is  the 
u supposed  change  ” to  which  I refer  in  a previous  paragraph. 

In  the  accompanying  pages,  I have  given  you,  iu  some  detail,  my  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  certain  fishes. 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  many  defects  of  omission  and  commission, 
I remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

CHAS.  0.  ABBOTT. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner . 


2. — The  Yellow  Perch,  Perea  flavescens,  (Mitch.) 

This  very  abundant  species  is  known  throughout  the  State  only  as  the 
“yellow  perch.” 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  follow  it  this  fish  remains  iu  the  stream  in 
which  it  was  hatched  throughout  that  year,  and  indeed  for  many  years; 
the  exception  being  that  small  perch  will  seek  larger  streams  as  they 
reach  adult  size  if  it  happens  that  a gravid  perch  has  entered  a smaller 
from  a larger  stream  to  deposit  its  spawn.  This  quite  frequently  occurs. 
Thus  many  perch  leave  the  Delaware  River,  and  seeking  out  suitable 
localities  in  the  smaller  creeks  that  have  an  uninterrupted  outlet,  they 
deposit  in  these  smaller  streams  their  ova. 

The  yellow  perch  in  the  Delaware  and  such  of  its  tributaries  as  I have 
examined  is  strictly  resident,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant at  one  season  than  another,  although  in  winter  and  the  early  weeks 
of  spring  they  are  more  difficult  to  catch. 

In  the  Delaware  River  I believe  the  yellow  perch  to  be  less  abun- 
dant— except  during  the  winter — than  the  rock  fish  (Roccus  lincatus)  or 
the  white  perch  (Moronc  americana) ; but  in  the  tributaries  ol  the  river, 
as  Crosswick’s  Creek,  (Burlington  County,)  and  in  many  mill-streams 
not  having  uninterrupted  outlets,  they  are  more  abundant  than  the  two 
species  above  mentioned.  It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  difficult  to  determine 
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the  comparative  abundance  of  this  perch,  inasmuch  as  I have  frequently 
found  two  streams  apparently  alike,  and  not  widely  apart,  maybe  in 
the  one  case  filled  with  them,  and  in  the  other  wholly  wanting  them  ; 
but  if  we  compare  their  numbers  with  the  non-anadromous  percoids  it 
will  be  found  not  as  abundant  as  the  common  sun-fish  (Iehthelidas)  with 
which  they  are  frequently  associated.  I have  no  means  of  determining 
the  maximum  size  of  the  yellow  perch.  A specimen  caught  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Borden  town,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  in  May, 
1865,  weighed  4 pounds  ounces.  I have  frequently  met  them  weigh- 
ing 1£  to  2 pounds.  An  average  sized  adult  yellow  perch,  as  found  in 
the  Delaware  River  and  the  principal  inflowing  creeks,  may  be  said  to 
be  9 inches  in  length  and  weigh  from  6 to  8 ounces. 

The  young  perch,  by  November  15  of  their  first  year,  i.  e.,  when  six 
months  old,  are  about  inches  long.  Of  their  subsequent  growth  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  anything  positively,  but  believe  it  to 
be  rapid.  It  very  probably  varies  with  the  abundance  or  comparative 
absence  of  live  food  ; as  in  some  ponds  where  cyprinoids  are  not 
abundant  the  perch  seem  never  to  attain  to  large  size. 

No  distinctions  of  sex  are  noticeable  in  the  smaller  fish,  i.  c.,  of  one 
aud  two  weeks’  growth,  either  in  the  shape,  dimensions,  or  rate  of  growth ; 
but  when  the  full  growth  has  been  attained,  or  at  least,  the  generative 
functions  become  active,  the  females,  early  in  the  spring,  are  easily 
known  by  their  more  prominent  abdomens,  and  a duller  tinting  of  the 
yellow  surfaces  of  the  scales.  The  transverse  bands  are  duller,  and  the 
abdominal  fins  also  have  less  of  the  brilliant  carmine-color  characteristic 
of  males,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  approach  of  very  cold  weather — and  it  seems  as  if  these  as 
well  as  all  other  fishes  could  foretell  the  state  of  the  weather — the  yellow 
perch  leave  the  shallower  waters  and  congregate  in  deep  holes,  where 
the  water  at  the  bottom  appears  to  remain  sufficiently  warm  for  them. 
Thus  in  December  and  January  I have  found  a large  number  of  them 
in  a deep  hole — in  the  bed  of  a tide-water  creek,  of  about  one-half  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  20  feet.  Such  fish  remain 
throughout  the  winter  in  moderately  good  condition,  are  active  and 
in  high  color,  although  upon  examination  their  stomachs  prove  to  be 
empty,  or  very  nearly  so.  When  found  at  this  season  (winter)  and  in 
such  a spot  they  will  not  take  the  hook,  however  baited.* 

In  March,  although  there  may  be  considerable  ice  still  in  the  water, 
floating  or  stationary,  they  will  take  the  hook  very  eagerly,  and  from 
that  time  until  late  in  autumn  are  certainly  a very  “gamy”  fish  to  cap- 
ture. In  May,  when  the  female  perch  are  heavy  with  ripe  ova,  they 
will  not  take  the  hook  very  readily,  although  not  as  a rule  refusing  it; 
but  this  critical  season  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  influence  the  habits 
of  the  males.  At  this  time  the  violent  exertions  of  the  fish,  when  taken 

A friend  assures  us  he  has  taken  them  in  midwinter  from  such  lioles  when  with 
live  bait  he  was  fishing  for  pickerel. 
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with  a hook,  causes  a small  extrusion  of  ova;  but  I have  not  noticed 
the  males  to  drop  their  milt. 

The  yellow  perch  appears  to  be  equally  at  home  in  quite  different 
localities.  As  a still- water  pond  fish,  if  there  is  a fair  supply  of  spring- 
water,  they  thrive  excellently;  but  the  largest  specimens  we  have  met 
with  were  either  from  the  river  or  from  the  mouths  of  the  larger  in-flow- 
ing creeks.  I believe  that  for  the  adult  fish,  deep  water,  of  the  tempe. 
rature  of  ordinary  spring-water,  having  some  current,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  at  least,  partially  covered  with  vegetation,  is  about  such  a 
locality  as  best  suits  this  fish ; this  belief  being  based  upon  my  expe- 
rience in  seeking  out  localities  that  afforded  good  sport  in  taking  them 
with  a line.  Occasionally  we  have  taken  them  of  very  large  size  in 
quite  shallow  waters.  In  such  cases,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
then  following  small  cyprinoids,  to  feed  upon  them.  When  not  in  pur- 
suit of  food,  they  seek  the  deepest  waters  of  the  stream,  preferring  it  to 
be  of  a depth  of  10  feet,  at  least.  Here  they  remain,  quiet  and  close 
to,  if  not  resting  upon,  the  bed  of  the  pond  or  stream.  In  streams  of 
very  clear  water,  we  have  occasionally  seen  numbers  of  perch  resting 
apparently  upon  the  bed  of  the  stream,  side  by  side,  and  all  with  their 
heads  up-stream,  just  as,  in  August,  we  have  seen  a closely  packed, 
crimson  mass  of  “red-fins”  ( Hypsilepis  cornutus ) in  a deep  basin  of  some 
rapid  mountain-brook. 

The  yellow  perch  is  what  may  be  called  semi-social.  Without  going 
in  schools,  as  do  the  herring;  they  are  usually  found  in  considerable 
numbers;  associated,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  because  the  character 
of  the  locality  is  attractive  to  them,  than  from  any  pleasure  in  associat- 
ing with  their  own  kind.  This  is  one  of  those  impressions  that  a close 
observer  wili  get,  without  being  able  to  point  out  any  one  or  more  pecu- 
liarities in  their  habits  which  seem  to  prove  it  true.  At  all  times  they 
freely  associate  with  other  percoids,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  kind,  and  follow,  when  hungry,  associated  with 
rock-fish  ( Roccus  lincatus)  and  white  perch  ( Alorone  americana ),  the  scat- 
tered schools  of  cyprinoids,  on  which  all  three  of  these  fishes  so  largely 
prey.  The  food  of  the  perch,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  exclusively  minnows. 
I have  never  detected  any  other  food,  except  earth-worms,  or  an  occa- 
sional grasshopper  or  cricket;  these  latter,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  accidental  articles  of  food.  Probably,  too,  every  spring,  they  feed 
to  some  extent  upon  their  own  ova  and  those  of  other  fishes;  but  we 
have  found  that  the  water-turtles,  especially  the  plain  and  spotted  tur- 
tles ( Calemys  muhlenbergii  and  Nanemys  guttata ),  are  the  worst  enemies 
that  fish  have — i.  e. — at  any  rate  suckers  breed  in  small  streams. 

In  feeding,  yellow  perch  chase  small  minnows,  instead  of  waiting  for 
a single  fish  to  come  near  enough  to  seize  by  a single  dart  upon  it,  as 
the  pike  does.  In  catching  the  minnows,  they  are  not  rapid  in  their 
movements,  but  seem  to  dart  with  open  mouth  at  several  minnows,  as 
though  trusting  to  catch  some  one  of  the  number  they  pursue.  While 
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the  amount  of  food  consumed  is  considerable,  they  are  not,  I judge,  as 
voracious  as  pike  of  the  same  size. 

There  is  a decided  deepening  of  the  whole  coloration  of  the  male  tish 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  depositing  of  ova  takes  place ; and  with 
the  higher  coloring,  is  that  increased  activity,  or  restlessness,  noticeable 
in  so  many  of  our  fishes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I have  not  been 
able  to  determine,  but  judge,  from  the  measurements  of  the  smallest 
female  with  ova  that  I have  examined,  that  the  third  summer  (two- 
year-old  fish)  is  the  commencement  of  their  spawning ; but  for  how 
many  years  subsequently  this  is  continued,  I have  no  means  of  judging  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  continue  to  grow  long  after  the  maturing  of 
their  generative  organs.  Some  of  the  very  largest  yellow  perch  I have 
ever  seen  were  taken  in  nets  in  the  Delaware,  and  were  females  with 
apparently  ripe  ova. 

In  New  Jersey,  early  in  May,  the  sexes  go  in  pairs  to  cool  waters, 
having  some  current  and  a sandy  or  pebbly  bed,  with  a moderate  amount 
of  vegetation  ( Myriafilum  obtusum  preferred),  and  the  ova  are  deposited 
on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  quite  near  the  shore.  The  milt  is  deposited  im- 
mediately after,  the  two  fishes  being  side  by  side  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  55°  Fahrenheit. 

The  eggs,  when  extruded,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  “nest”  in  small 
masses,  and  there  remain,  adhering  to  the  pebbles  or  sand,  until 
hatched,  and  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  water  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
them ; although  they  have  no  protection  from  the  current  other  than 
being  in  a very  shallow  basin,  made  by  the  female  fish  pushing  to  either 
side,  with  her  abdominal  fins,  the  coarser  pebbles,  or  a little  of  the  sand, 
immediately  before  she  commences  spawning. 

The  female  fish,  having  deposited  her  eggs,  immediately  quits  the 
nest,  followed  by  the  male,  and  the  eggs  they  have  deposited  and  fertil- 
ized are  not  disturbed  by  them,  and  certainly  are  not  subsequently 
visited.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  the  parent  fishes  pay  no 
further  attention  to  the  eggs,  and  lose  all  trace  of  their  progeny’s  where- 
abouts. The  eggs,  numbering  about  8,000,  are  hatched  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  at  most  ; or  at  least  a good  proportion  are ; for  at  the 
end  of  a week  or  ten  days  I have  frequently  found  minute  yellow  perch, 
associated  with  little  sun-fish,  tangled  in  among  the  water  plants,  active 
as  their  strength  permitted,  and  darting  voraciously  at  almost  invisible 
specks,  that  seemed  to  serve  them  for  food.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  “nest”  I have  seen  many  hundreds  of  such  little  perch, 
and  once  gathered  about  500  (estimated)  with  one  sweep  of  a scoop-net, 
wheu  hunting  for  “ pirates”  (Aphrodederus  sayanus).  Whether  this  perch 
is  a desirable  species  with  which  to  stock  ponds,  or  not.  I will  offer  no 
opinion;  but  experiments  I have  knowledge  of,  certainly  indicate  that 
it  is  very  easily  reared  artificially. 

As  a food-fish,  there  appears  to  be  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  its  value;  but  in  the  markets  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  it  is  not 
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looked  upon  as  desirable,  if  pike,  rock-fish,  or  white  perch  are  to  be 
had.  The  flesh,  however,  cooked  is  dry  and  chippy  ; and  the  difficulty 
in  removing  the  scales  is  an  objection  we  have  often  heard  urged  against 
it  by  those  interested  parties,  the  cooks.  In  market  it  seldom  brings 
over  ten  cents  per  pound. 

3. — Rock-fish,  Roccus  lineatus. 

This  well-known  fish  is  known  throughout  New  Jersey  by  the  two 
names  of  “ rock-fish  ” and  “ striped  bass.”  The  former  name  is  used 
by  the  fisherman  of  the  Delaware  almost  exclusively;  along  the  sea- 
coast,  the  latter  name  is  that  principally  used. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  rock-fish  is  found  not  only 
in  the  river,  but  in  such  inflowing  creeks  as  have  water  sufficient  for  it 
to  swim.  When  small,  it  delights  in  wandering  into  small  streams  to 
catch  the  myriads  of  small  minnows  that  congregate  in  the  eddies  of 
every  brooklet.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Assunpink  Creek,  at  Trenton,  they  undoubtedly  ascended  this  consid- 
erable creek,  as  in  a fresh  water  Indian  shell-heap  (kjokkenmoddings,) 
eight  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  creek,  1 found  many  bones  belonging 
to  this  species.  They  still,  in  large  numbers,  pass  up  Crosswick’s  Creek, 
at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  as  far  as  the  dam  at  Groveville;  and  in  this  creek, 
some  occasionally,  if  not  regularly,  breed.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  rock-fish  wander  up  every  stream  that  has  a decided  current,  they 
caring  more  for  this  than  depth  of  water.  Into  really  still  waters,  they 
do  not  go,  and  if  confined  in  such  ponds,  unless  copiously  fed  with 
spring-water,  they  will  soon  die. 

While  the  rock-fish  cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  a resident  in 
the  Delaware,  i.  e.,  remaining  throughout  every  month  of  the  year,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  movements  seem  to  have  no  regularity  about  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  shad  or  herring.  We  have  seen  them  caught  with  a 
net  as  early  as  February,  but  they  are  most  abundant  (small  fry  and  up 
to  10  inches  in  length)  from  July  1 to  October  1.  They  are  not  very 
abundant;  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  white  perch  (Morone  ameri- 
cana ),  with  which,  when  small,  they  are  always  associated.  As  com- 
pared with  the  white  perch,  they  are  about  as  1 to  20,  this  estimate  be- 
ing based  on  the  proportion  taken,  when  fishing  with  a line  for  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  months  of  August  and  September;  and  nothing  noticed  at  • 
other  times  indicated  that  the  proportion  varied  from  that  stated. 

From  the  Upper  Delaware — non-tidal  portion — and,  in  a less  degree, 
from  the  tide- water,  the  large  rock-fish  have  greatly  decreased  during 
the  past  twenty  years;  but  what  the  cause  may  be,  unless  excessive 
net  fishing,  I cannot  say.  There  can  be  no  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
food,  certainly,  for  the  river  now  is  as  full  of  cyprinoids  as  it  well  can  be, 
and  from  Philadelphia,  northward,  there  is  no  perceptible  defiling  of  the 
waters  by  the  manufactories  upon  the  banks.  There  has,  curiously 
enough,  been  no  noticeable  diminution  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  judging 
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by  their  numbers — specimens  varying  from  1 inch  to  10 — the  rock -fish 
must  breed  in  the  river  or  its  principal  tributaries,  very  generally. 

The  largest  rock-fish  that  I have  accurate  knowledge  of,  taken  in 
the  Delaware  River,  at  Trenton,  weighed  40  pounds;  but  I have  no 
measurements  of  the  specimen.  Fish  from  2 to  5 pounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon; but  specimens  of  greater  weight,  formerly  abundant,  are  now  only 
occasionally  met  with,  at  least  above  Philadelphia. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  the  rock-fish  comes  up  the  river  from  the 
sea,  and  enters,  as  stated,  the  various  tributary  streams,  there  is  some- 
thing of  a mystery  connected  with  their  movements  in  this  respect.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  usual  time  of  spawning  is  in 
June,  and  that  many  come  from  the  bay  (and  ocean  l^iu  April  and  May 
for  that  purpose;  but  in  August  and  September,  when  the  thousands  of 
young  shad  are  going  seaward,  there  is  such  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  large  fish  that  I am  inclined  to  think  many  non-breeding  fish  come 
up  from  salt  water  at  this  time  to  prey  upon  the  young  shad,  or  that 
the  rock-fisli  breed  in  tide- water  and  much  to  the  south  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  favorite  localities  of  these  fish  may  be  broadly  stated  to  be  in  swift 
currents  of  varying  depth — the  larger  fish  in  the  deeper  waters.  I have 
never  discovered  that  they  exhibited  any  predilection  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  rocks,  patches  of  grass,  &c.  A decided  current  and  cool  water 
are  the  two  essentials,  and  without  them  they  soon  perish. 

The  food  of  the  rock-fish  consists  exclusively  of  small  fishes ; and  it 
is  the  pursuit  of  them  into  small  streams  that  explains  their  presence 
where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  them.  A rock-fish  will  fre- 
quently “corner  up”  a small  school  of  minnows,  and  then  pick  them 
up  as  rapidly  and  with  as  great  ease  as  a fowl  will  pick  grains  of 
corn ; and  while  devouring  the  luckless  minnows,  will  keep  them  in  a 
small  space,  close  together,  all  the  time.  There  is  no  cessation  of  this 
murderous  work  while  a fish  remains ; for  after  devouring  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  hold,  a mere  love  of  destruction  keeps  him  at  work. 
I once  had  a very  favorable  opportunity  of  watching  the  rock-fish  feed  in 
this  way.  It  was  a moderate-sized  fish,  about  a foot  long,  and  as  near 
as  I could  determine  it  devoured  a dozen  u cyprinellas ” (silver-finned 
minnows)  in  four  minutes.  If  I err  in  my  estimate  it  is  on  the  safe  side, 
and  it  may  be  it  was  fifteen  minnows  in  that  length  of  time.  I subse- 
quently captured  a dozen  of  these  pretty  shiners,  and  found  I could  by 
no  means  squeeze  them  into  a bulk  that  was  not  much  larger  than  the 
estimated  interior  of  a rock-fish  a foot  in  length  ; and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  minnows  captured  by  the  rock-fish  were  swallowed  without  decapi- 
tation or  other  reduction  of  size,  for  in  that  case  I should  have  seen  the 
fragments  ot  the  minnows  floating  in  the  clear  waters. 

^ I already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rock-fish  spawns,  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  about  the  1st  of  June.  This  occurs  in  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  if  not  in  the  river  itself.  As  yet  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  them  in  the  act  of  spawning,  or  even  tne  impregnated  ova, 
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(believe  the  egg  not  to  be  agglutinated).  My  observations  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  Crosswick’s  Creek,  seven  miles  south  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.  This  stream  is  a tidal  one,  with  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  about  eight 
miles,  to  the  dam  at  Groveville.  The  rock-fish  are  taken  in  it,  by  both 
nets  and  line-fishing,  iu  considerable  numbers.  At  the  wharf  at  Abbott- 
ville  I have  taken  a dozen  with  a line  in  the  course  of  a morning’s  fish- 
ing. As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  were  associated  with  the  white 
perch,  ( Morone  cimericana).  My  belief  is,  that  the  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) few  adult  fish  that  pass  up  the  creek  in  March  and  April,  accom- 
panying the  shad,  breed  iu  the  upper  cool  waters  of  the  stream;  for  on 
reference  to  my  field-notes,  I find  records  made  of  young  rock-fish 
taken  iu  specimen  nets  as  small  as  one  and  a quarter  (1^)  inches  in 
length;  the  capture  bearing  date  of  June  8,  12,  9,  11,  and  13,  of  five 
successive  summers.  These  very  young  fish  in  every  case  were  quite 
abuudant,  and  associated  in  large  loose  schools,  as  though  a single 
u batch”  had  remained  together,  just  as  young  cat-fish  do,  but  without 
the  parent  fish.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the  broad  transverse 
bands  of  bluish-gray,  which  remain  more  or  less  distinct  until  late  in 
autumn.  I have  seen  these  young  rock-fish  as  late  as  October  13, 
44  inches  long,  with  these  transverse  bands  still  quite  perceptible, 
although  not  as  clearly  defined  as  in  individuals  of  but  half  that  size. 
These  young  rock-fish  do  not  content  themselves  with  feeding  exclu- 
sively on  young  minnows,  such  as  young  Hybopsis  bifrenatus  or  R. 
proone;  but  when  they  reach  a size  of  2 inches  or  but  little  more,  will 
readily  seize  a minnow  as  large  as  themselves,  and,  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  captured  fish  protruding  from  its  jaws,  swim  about  for 
several  hours  before  rid  of  the  annoyance,  as  it  seems  to  be.  Size  for 
size,  young  rock-fish  are  more  voracious  than  young  pike. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  objections  that  have  been  so  generally 
raised  against  the  pike  are  not  equally  applicable  to  the  rock-fish,  aud 
if  it  is  not  really  undesirable  to  increase  their  numbers.  That  this  can 
be  done  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  as  gravid  females  are  easily  obtained. 
For  stocking  inland  still-water  ponds  it  is  not  suitable,  aud,  all  things 
considered,  where  it  would  thrive  it  is  not  as  desirable  as  the  popular 
black  bass. 

To  return  to  the  river  : If  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  shad  and  herring  in  the  Delaware,  then  the  rock-fish  should  be  kept 
down  rather  than  protected  with  a view  to  its  increase,  for  the  ravages 
they  commit  in  August  and  September  upon  young  shad,  I am  convinced, 
is  equal  to  the  destruction  caused  by  dams,  fish-baskets,  and  illegal 
fishing  together.  Perhaps  I may  err  in  this,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  chief  natural  enemy  of  the  shad  is  the  rock-fish. 

The  rock-fish  is  easily  captured  with  a hook  and  line,  especially  if 
some  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  bait.  A minnow  is  the  best  bait 
that  can  be  used.  In  “trolling”  for  them  in  the  Delaware,  a silver 
spoon-shaped  disc,  such  as  is  used  in  blue-fish  fishing,  answers  very 
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well.  Also  a strip  of  bright  red  flannel  attached  to  the  shaft  of  a hook 
has  been  used  with  success. 

In  summer  (after  June  15)  they  are  sometimes  caught  in  considerable 
numbers  with  an  ordinary  draw-net;  and  during  the  shad  and  herring 
season  (ending  June  10)  occasionally  large  specimens  are  taken  in  the 
shad-nets;  but  they  are,  I judge,  most  numerous  from  July  1 to  October 
15,  especially  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Small 
specimens,  i.  e.,  0 to  10  inches  in  length,  are  found  associated  with  white 
perch,  and  in  a catch  of  these  with  a line  there  is  sometimes  10  per 
cent,  of  rock-fish,  but  usually  not  more  than  half  that  proportion.  In 
the  tide-water  creeks  they  are  caught  most  abundantly  just  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  that  is,  as  the  high  waters  begin  to  recede. 

Kock-fish,  both  large  and  small,  are  always  in  demand,  and  readily 
bring  a good  price,  even  when  other  kinds  of  fish  are  offered.  Those 
taken  from  the  Delaware  are  really  a better  table  fish  than  those  from 
the  sea;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  fish  weighing  over  5 pounds 
come  from  salt  water.  The  price  per  pound  varies  from  12  to  16  cents. 

4. — White  perch,  Morone  americana. 

This  fine  fish  is  known  only  by  the  one  name  of  “ white  perch.”  In 
the  Delaware  Eiver  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  auadromous  fish  ; but 
many  ponds  are  now  stocked  with  them,  and  these  land-locked  fish 
flourish  so  well,  that  it  is  probable  that  a few,  at  least,  remain  in  the 
river  throughout  the  whole  year.  When  an  open  winter  occurs,  they 
are  caught  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  tide-water  portion  of  the  river 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  great  bulk  of  these 
fish  are  found  in  the  river  from  May  till  October.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  they  are  principally  found  in  the  deeper  portions 
ot  the  river,  within  tide  limits.  As  late  as  June  10, 1 have  found  female 
fish  heavy  with  apparently  ripe  ova.  Exclusive  of  the  cyprinoids,  and 
the  shad  and  herring  iu  their  season,  this  perch  is  the  most  abundant  of 
our  river  fish.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  their  numbers  exceed  those 
of  even  the  river  sun-fish,  ( Tchthelis  appendix).  The  abundance,  how- 
ever, of  large  perch,  say  of  one  pound  weight,  has  certainly  decreased 
during  the  past  thirty  years  fully  one-half.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
perch  ot  that  size  had  found  more  attractive  breeding  grounds  else- 
where, and  that  only  the  smaller  and  weaker  breeding-fish  frequented 
our  waters. 

The  largest  specimens  of  white  perch  taken  in  the  Delaware,  that  I 
have  accurate  knowledge  of,  weighed, respectively,  1 pound  9 ounces; 
1 pound  13  ounces,  and  2 pounds  1 ounce.  These  were  caught  in  a shad- 
net,  in  May,  at  the  fishery  opposite  Trenton  (Lamberton),  in  1865.  The 

average  adult  fish  may  be  said  to  measure  8 inches  and  weigh  from  7 to 
9 ounces. 

I believe,  for  reasons  to  be  given,  that  the  growth  of  the  young  is  very 
rapid,  and  that  the  August  perch  are  young  hatched  late  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  May  and  early  in  June;  these  August  perch  measuring  about 
2£  to  3 inches  in  length. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  variation  in  the  coloration  or  shape  of  the  two 
sexes,  except  the  greater  prominence  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female  fish 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  spring. 

My  experience  with  reference  to  their  arrival  in  spring  wholly  contra- 
dicts itself,  comparing  year  with  year,  and  the  most  I can  determine  is 
a certain  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  time  of  their  spawning.  This,  of 
course,  is  affected  somewhat  by  the  character  of  the  season,  but,  without 
having  ever  seen  the  ova,  after  being  deposited  by  the  parent  fish,  I should 
judge  that  spawning  occurred  between  May  10  and  June  10,  usually 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  date.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing gathered  very  young  fish,  the  age  of  which  1 guessed  from  the  gen- 
eral condition  and  amount  of  development  of  the  specimens. 

After  the  middle  of  June  the  white  perch  are  found  in  localities  widely 
different  even  quiet  waters,  with  a dense  growth  of  lily  and  river- weed 
are  found  to  contain  them  in  apparent  health  and  vigor;  spots  where 
the  rock-fish  could  not  live  a day.  Still  later  in  the  summer,  as  the 
young  perch  become  quite  strong  and  of  some  size,  the  river,  both  in 
and  above  tide-water,  fairly  teems  with  them.  At  this  season  they  go 
in  schools,  sometimes  of  large  size.  I have  known  of  twelve,  fifteen,, 
and  twenty  dozen  August  perch  being  taken  with  a line  in  as  short  a 
time  as  from  three  to  five  hours.  Fishing  in  this  way,  a line  with  half 
a dozen  hooks  is  used,  and  worms,  sturgeon  spawn,*  or  live  minnows 
used  as  bait.  These  schools  of  small  perch  I suppose  to  be  broods  of 
the  preceding  May,  and  that  they  keep  together  until  late  in  November 
they  pass  down  to  the  salt-water  and  there  separate.  The  larger — adult — 
fish  are  not  as  restless  as  these  smaller  ones,  and  are  found  in  deeper 
water,  and  usually  the  tide- waters.  In  their  feeding  habits  the  white 
perch  agrees  very  closely  with  the  rock-fish.  In  all  their  habits, 
in  fact,  the  two  fish  are  very  much  alike,  and  in  the  Delaware  they  are 
always  associated ; the  most  noticeable  difference  in  their  habits  being  the 
ability  of  the  perch  to  remain  and  thrive  in  warmer  waters  than  the 
rock-fish  is  ever  found  frequenting. 

As  an  article  of  food,  this  fish  is  certainly  popular,  and  1 can  scarcely 
think  it  merits  the  terms  of  “ dry,”  “tasteless,”  “chippy,”  frequently 
applied  to  it.  Those  brought  from  the  sea-coast,  in  winter,  are  not  as 
good  fish  as  the  same  sized  fish  caught  in  the  river  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  of  their  diminutive  size*  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  August  perch  the  best,  and  am  not  alone  in 
this,  as  they  command  very  ready  sale  in  our  streets,  being  hawked 
about  in  barrows,  and  not  sold  in  markets. 

5. — Black  Bass,  Micropterus  salmoides. 

As  is  now  well  known,  this  valuable  fish  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  Delaware  River  and  its  several  unobstructed  tributaries. 

* Sturgeon  ova  are  frequently  kept  in  weak  alcohol  and  water  lor  this  purpose. 
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During  the  summer  of  1873,  I fouud  the  young  bass,  1 to  3 inches  in 
length  very  abundant  in  both  the  river,  and  the  feeder  of  the  Delaware 
and  Earl  tan  Canal.  They  were  associated  with  the  myriads  of  small 
cyprinoids  and  the  barred  minnow  (Fundulus  multifasciatus).  The  larger 
specimens  were  more  abundant,  apparently,  in  the  caual  than  in  the 
river.  They  snapped  at  the  hooks  continually  while  I fished  in  certain 
“holes”  in  the  canal  for  specimens  of  rare  cyprinoids,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  fear  about  them,  but  took  the  hook  a second  and  third  time. 
A specimen  caught  in  this  way,  I think  for  the  fourth  time,  had  its 
mouth  so  injured  that  I killed  it.  Its  stomach  on  examination  proved 
to  have  the  remains  of  seven  minnows  ( Hybopsis ),  besides  a large  grass- 
hopper, within  it.  The  specimen  measured  just  3|  inches. 

During  the  past  summer,  I have  seen  fewer  very  small  bass,  but 
several  specimens  much  larger  than  those  seen  by  me  in  1873  were  taken, 
with  a hook  and  line,  at  several  points  below  Trenton,  1ST.  J.  This  fish 
can  be  fairly  considered  as  established  in  the  Delaware  River. 

6.  — Goggle-eyed  Perch,  Pomoxys  liexacantlius. 

A few  specimens  of  this  fine  perch  are  caught  every  summer  in  the 
Delaware  River.  As  the  first  specimens  that  I met  with  were  adult,  I 
concluded  that  they  were  purely  u accidental”;  mere  stragglers  as  it  were 
from  their  proper  habitat.  In  the  summer  of  1873  they  were  more 
numerous,  and  I found  several  quite  small  specimens;  so  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a supply  of  them  has  been  received  from  some  locality, 
but  how  or  when,  I have  no  knowledge.  It  may  be  possible  that  they 
could  reach  the  Delaware  River  through  the  Delaware  aud  Chesapeake 
Canal ; but  I merely  make  the  suggestion,  knowing  them  to  be  a south- 
ern species.  They  are  frequently  offered  for  sale  in  the  Trenton  mar- 
kets, as  single  specimens  received  with  other  fish.  As  an  article  of  food, 
they  rank  with  white  perch  and  rock-fish  of  the  same  size. 

7.  — Sunfisii,  Pomotis  auritus. 

Eiver-sunfish,  Ichthelis  appendix. 

Blue  sunfish,  Ichthelis  incisor. 

Spotted  sunfisii,  Enneacanthus  guttatus. 

Banded  sunfish,  Mesogonistius  chcctodon. 

Mud-sunfish,  Acantharcus  pomotis. 

The  above  list  comprises  the  several  species  of  the  popularly-called 
“sunfish,”  or  “sunnies,”  that  frequent  the  river  and  our  various  small 
ponds  and  creeks.  There  is  what  I believe  to  be  a well-marked  variety 
also  fouud  in  the  Delaware  of  the  I.  appendix  ; of  more  ruddy  hues,  the 
I.  rubricauda  of  Holbrook,  and  the  “ spotted  sunfish,”  may  prove  to  be 
the  obesus  of  Girard,  or  that  may  be  distinct  from  the  guttatus  of  Morris, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  our  smaller  streams. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  above  list  that  has  really  any  economic  value, 
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either  as  a food-fish  or  as  a fish  for  fish  to  feed  upon,  a consideration 
that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  value  of  a species, 
even  though  very  small.  The  reason  that  the  black  bass  are  so  thoroughly 
established  in  the  Delaware  River  is  largely  due  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  food  attainable  in  the  countless  schools  of  small  cyprinoids. 

The  common  sunfish  ( Pomotis  auritus)  is  too  well  known  in  all  respects 
to  require  any  detailed  accouut  of  it.  It  is  uniformly  abundant  in  all 
waters,  unless  there  be  a rapid  current,  and  therefore,  even  in  the  quieter 
portions,  it  is  not  as  numerous  in  the  river  and  certain  tide-water  creeks 
as  the  following  species,  Ichthelis  appendix . The  common  sunfish  does 
not  attain  the  size  and  weight  here  in  New  Jersey  that  it  does  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  some  localities  north  of  us.  As  usually  found  in  our 
ponds,  creeks,  and  mill-ponds,  it  seldom  measures  over  0 inches  in  length. 
Of  that  length,  and  even  smaller,  while  considered  a fair  “pan-fish”  by 
many  people,  still  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  of  any  economic  value, 
although,  when  of  the  very  largest  size,  they  are  brought  to  market, 
especially  in  winter,  when  better  kinds  of  fishes  are  scarce.  They  never 
commaud  a higher  price  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  more  frequently 
are  offered  at  6 and  8 cents.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are,  big  or 
little,  a very  indifferent  article  of  food. 

The  river-sunfish  ( Iclithelis  appendix ),  like  the  preceding,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  reference  to  its  habits.  It  is  well  known  in  this 
neighborhood  among  the  more  intelligent  fishermen  as  the  u black-eared 
sunfish”,  so  called  from  the  marked  size  of  the  opercular  flap;  and  by 
others  it  is  called  the  “ruddy-rudder”,  from  the  dull-red  color  of  the  tail. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  habits  of  this  species,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  is  that  it  is  more  of  a running-water  species,  being 
found  in  the  river  in  great  abundance,  and  in  those  small  streams  that 
have  a decided  current. 

As  is  well  known  to  ichthyologists,  this  sunfish  has  been  called  by 
Holbrook,  in  his  work  on  the  South  Carolina  fishes,  the  Ichthelis  rubri- 
cauda , a specific  name  that  well  describes  a marked  feature  of  coloration. 
In  examining  a large  series  of  these  fishes  from  the  river  and  various 
creeks,  I have  been  convinced  that  the  fish  called  Pomotis  appendix  is 
the  same  as  that  called  rubricauda  by  others.  In  some  localities  the 
P.  auritus  is  a dull  yellowish-brown,  darker  upon  the  back,  but  having  no 
trace  of  red  upon  the  belly  or  the  caudal  fin.  In  the  river,  the  red  tints 
are  noticeable  even  in  small  specimens.  Comparing  these  extreme  ex- 
amples, one  would  readily  conclude  that  they  were  different  species ; but 
the  gradation  from  the  plain  to  the  gaudy  coloring  is  so  regular  that  I 
believe  the  two  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  one  species. 

The  blue  sunfish  (Ichthelis  incisor ) is  quite  new  to  our  fauna.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  past  year  (1874),  I succeeded  in  procuring,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  at  a short  distance  below  Trenton,  in  the  tide-water,  five  fine 
specimens  of  this  southern  and  western  species,  known  elsewhere,  I be- 
lieve, as  the  “copper-nosed  bream.”  Learning  that  Mr.  Richard  Bliss, 
jr.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  engaged  upon  a monograph  of  the  Ich - 
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tlielidcB , I forwarded  the  specimens  to  him,  and  give  herewith  extracts 
from  his  two  letters  concerning  them.  He  wrote  me,  “ Three  specimens 
are  Ichthelis  incisor  and  two  Pomotis  auritus.  I am  astonished  at  finding 
I.  incisor  in  the  Delaware,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  discovery.’7  A 
few  days  later,  having  sent  additional  specimens,  he  wrote,  “They  are, 
both  of  them,  fine  specimens  of  I.  incisor , and  I think  you  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Delaware  River,  as  these,  with 
the  three,  make  five  from  your  place — an  unusual  number  if  they  were 
stragglers.” 

Duringthe  past  summer  I was  notable  to  find  any  additional  specimens; 
but  from  a description  of  a “peculiar  sunfish”  given  me  by  an  observing 
friend,  I am  satisfied  at  least  one  other  was  taken  in  August  last,  while 
fishing  for  white  perch.  If  such  really  was  the  case,  it  makes  the  sixth 
specimen  from  the  Delaware,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  locality  whence 
the  supposed  sixth  specimen  was  taken  was  within  a hundred  yards  of 
that,  where  I procured  the  five  specimens  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bliss. 

The  spotted  sunfish  ( Enneacantlius  guttatus ) is  well  known  throughout 
central  New  Jersey,  and  is  as  abundant  in  the  small  weed-choked 
streams  as  the  first  two  of  our  list  are  numerous  in  the  clear  ponds  and 
the  river.  In  an  article  on  our  *fresh-water  fishes,  published  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  vol.  iv,  p.  386,  I considered  the  little  sunfish  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Morris,  as  Pomotis  guttatus , as  distinct  from  Bryttus 
obesus  Girard;  and  since  then,  I have  found,  in  some  small  streams,  a 
great  abundance  of  specimens  identical  with  the  description  of  Bryttus 
obesus  given  by  Baird  in  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1854,  p. 
324;  and  at  other  times,  in  other  creeks,  and  occasionally  in  the  river, 
collected  many  dozens  of  fish,  I am  sure  are  identical  with  Morris’s 
P.  guttatus.  As  alcoholic  specimens,  the  two  species  (?)  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  when  living,  there  is  a variation  in  color,  but  scarcely 
so  decided  as  to  warrant  Professor  Cope  in  saying  of  the  two  supposed 
species,  that  they  are  “ readily  distinguished  in  life.”  As  in  the  case  of 
Ichthelis  rubricauda  and  appendix  I find  a gradual  merging  of  one  style 
ot  coloration  into  the  other,  and  separate  the  two  varieties  or  species, 
as  I understand  them,  by  the  guttatus  having  the  anterior  rays  of  the 
ventral  fin,  pure  white,  opaque,  and  succeeded  by  two  rays  of  jet  black; 
the  remaiuer  of  the  fin  being  of  a dull  reddish  hue;  and  by  the  anal 
fin  having  also  this  dull  red  tinge,  instead  of  greenish,  as  in  obesus.  The 
spots  on  the  body  of  the  fish  in  guttatus , too,  are  a bright  golden,  and 
more  numerous  and  irregular  than  the  purplish  dots  on  the  obesus. 

The  banded  sunfish  ( Mesogonistius  chcetodon),  now  very  common,  is 
well  known  from  the  demand  for  it  for  stocking  small  aquaria.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  steadily  on  the  increase  in  certain  ponds  and  small  creeks 
in  Central  New  Jersey.  I have  since  then  noted  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
habits  not  already  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Natural- 
ist, and  Hardwicke’s  Science  Gossip  (London)  for  February,  1872.  This 
sunfish  never  reaches  a greater  length  than  three  inches,  and  has  no 
value  whatever  as  an  article  of  food. 
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The  mad  suufisli  (Ambloplites  pomotis)  is  uot  a well-known  fish.  Oc- 
casional specimens  taken  by  “line”  fishermen  have  made  them  familiar 
with  the  fish,  and  from  the  color  of  the  species,  and  character  of  the 
water  it  frequents,  it  is  well  called  the  “ mud  sunfish.”  The  mud  suufisli 
appears  to  be,  even  more  than  most  fishes,  nocturnal  in  their  habits; 
aud  from  the  fact  of  lying,  during  the  day,  wholly  out  of  sight,  em- 
bedded in  soft  mud,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  species  should  be 
little  known.  Besides  muddy  streams,  this  fish  delights  in  those  half- 
stagnant  waters  that  are  completely  choked  up  with  splatter-docks, 
pond-lily,  aud  river-weed.  I once  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  a 
large  specimen  of  this  sunfish  making  its  way  toward  deeper  water 
through  such  a dense  mass  of  aquatic  vegetation  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  it  was  absolutely  out  of  water,  aud  really  creeping  among 
the  weeds  by  the  aid  of  its  ventral  fins  apparently,  rather  than  swim- 
ming in  the  water.  It  progressed  in  this  awkward  manner  fully  3 feet, 
keeping  the  head  up  and  the  body  in  very  nearly  as  upright  a position 
as  when  swimming.  On  examination  I found  a huge  log  deeply  ein 
bedded  in  the  mud,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  of  water  flowing  over  it, 
aud  this  barrier  caused  the  sunfish  to  attempt,  and  successfully,  the  rep- 
tile-like movements  that  I witnessed.-  This  fish  is  one  of  several  of  our 
fresh-water  species  that  can  utter,  at  will,  a peculiar  grunting  sound, 
not  unlike  the  faint  squeak  of  a young  pig.  Occasionally  I have  caught 
this  fish  with  a hook,  aud  heard  this  grunting  sound  as  the  fish  was 
drawn  from  the  water.  (This  same  noise,  but  less  shrill,  is  very  fre- 
quently made  by  the  common  chub  ( Semotilus  rhotheus)  when  caught 
with  a hook).  On  two  occasions,  I am  positive,  I have  heard  the  same 
sound  from  the  sunfish  while  it  was  swimming  about,  and  wholly  undis- 
turbed by  anything  above  the  water,  at  least. 

The  mud-sunfish  grows  to  a considerable  size,  attaining  a length  of 
G inches ; but  as  an  article  of  food  it  is  very  indifferent.  The  flesh  is 
dry,  and  has  a muddy  flavor  that  to  most  people  is  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

8.— Pirate  or  Spineless  Perch,  Apliredodcrus  say  anus. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  remarks  on  our  fishes,  I will  make 
brief  reference  to  this  species,  which  is  probably  the  least  known  of  all  our 
fresh- water  fishes.  It  is  moderately  abundant  in  some  small  streams  in 
this  neighborhood.  I have  already  noted  its  habits,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  1801,  aud  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  American  Naturalist.  1 have  given  it  the  name  of 
“pirate,”  from  the  fact  of  its  being  such  a murderous,  destructive  fish. 
Its  food  is  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  small  fishes,  which  it  swallows  head 
foremost;  and  I have  caught  them,  several  times,  with  the  tails  of  fishes, 
too  large  to  be  swallowed  whole,  protruding  from  their  mouths.  They 
are  also  given  to  feeding  on  their  own  young,  but  I judge  this  to  be  the 
case  only  wdien  pressed  by  hunger,  through  a scarcity  of  cyprinoids. 
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B—NOTES  on  the  winter  habits  of  fresh  water 

FISHES  OF  THE  DELAWARE. 

On  the  26tli  of  January  I completed  a detailed  notice  of  our  percoids, 
giving  brief  notice  in  some  cases  of  the  character  of  their  winter  haunts 
and  habits.  Since  then  1 have  been  engaged  in  studying,  with  all  prac- 
ticable care,  the  winter  habits  of  all  of  our  common  fishes;  and  two 
months  of  steady  winter-weather  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  considerable,  but  whether  my  statements  may  be  of  value  or 
not  I leave  you  to  judge  ; but  many  of  the  facts,  at  least,  were  new  to 
me.  At  this  time  (March  23)  it  is  still  emphatically  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer marking  15°  Fahrenheit  at  sunrise,  and  remaining  at  or  near 
freezing-point,  except  on  the  south  sides  of  hills  and  such  protected 
localities.  There  have  been  but  few  mild  days,  and  the  frogs  have  not 
“sung”  once  since  last  autumn — a most  unusual  occurrence.  I give 
these  few  details  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  season ; for  I 
think  that  the  fact  of  its  being  the  severest  winter,  with  possibly  one 
exception,  since  1780,  makes  it  a very  favorable  one  in  which  to  deter- 
mine the  ordinary  winter-habits  of  our  fishes.  I will  give  these  notes 
just  as  I took  them  down  in  my  field-book  on  the  spot,  and  omit  refer- 
ences to  aquarial  studies  pursued  in  connection  with  field-work.  These 
will  appear  in  due  time  in  one  or  more  scientific  journals. 

February  12,  1875. — To  day  1 visited  Watson’s  Creek,  Mercer  County, 
and  experimented  in  fishing  with  a net  placed  under  the  ice.  There 
were  no  means  of  disturbing  the  fishes,  if  simply  “ at  rest”  in  or  on  the 
mud,  and  any  that  might  be  caught  would  be  such  as  voluntarly  were 
moving  to  and  fro.  On  removing  the  net  — a gilling  seine  — there  was 
found  to  be  a catch  consisting  of  ten  sunfish,  ( Pomotis  auritus ) ; one 
banded-sun fi sh , ( Mesogonistius  chcctodon );  one  very  large  mud-sunfish, 
(Ambloplites  pomotis) ; two  cattish , ( A miurus  lynx ? ) ; two  mullet,  ( Mox- 
ostoma  oblongum ),  and  one  adult  roach,  ( Stilbe  americana).  The  stream 
where  these  fish  were  caught  is  a shallow,  weed-grown  water-course,  fed 
wholly  by  a few  springs,  traversing  a broad  expanse  of  meadow  and 
emptying  into  the  Delaware  River,  about  one  mile  from  its  source.  At 
several  other  points  the  net  was  placed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  mullet  ( Moxostoma  oblongum)  no  other  fishes  were  taken.  On 
returning  to  the  spot  where  I had  in  the  first  instance  been  successful, 
I placed  the  net  again  in  the  same  position,  and  after  a lapse  of  twenty 
minutes,  took  seven  more  sunfish  and  several  mullet.  A third  trial 
yielded  but  one  small  catfish. 

In  the  discovery,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  of  the  fact  that  these  fishes 
were  attracted  to  one  spot  which  happily  I chanced  upon  wholly  bv 
accident,  and  that  throughout  the  channel  of  the  stream  there  was  no 
other  collection  of  individuals  that  I could  discover,  I believe  it  to  be 
tme  that  while  fishes  when  unable  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  a severe 
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winter,  will  embed  themselves  in  the  mud  and  remain  in  a torpid  or 
semi-torpid  condition,  they  will,  in  preference^),  seek  win  ter- quarters 
where  the  water  is  of  such  temperature  that  they  can  move  freely  about. 
If  this  is  true,  then  it  necessitates  their  being  able  to  procure  food ; and 
what  the  vegetable  feeders,  as  the  suckers  and  cyprinoids,  hud  in  the 
lifeless  and  leafless  waters,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  I endeavored  to 
clear  up  to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  some  of  these  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  “ catch”  of  hshes  above  enumerated. 

On  examining  the  physical  character  of  the  locality  itself,  I found  it 
to  be  a basin,  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  about  4 to  5 feet  in 
depth,  and  fully  3 feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  ice  at  the  time  was  9 inches  in  thickness  over  the  entire  stream,  so 
that  there  was  a depth  of  running  water  of  15  inches  in  the  stream  gener- 
ally, and  in  this  basin  a depth  of  water  of  from  2 to  3 feet  and  3 inches. 
This  deeper  water  was,  near  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  warmer  than  that 
in  the  shallower  places.  In  addition  to  the  mere  depth,  there  was  a con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water  from  two  vigorous  springs  which  bubbled  up 
with  great  energy,  keeping  the  sand  in  a constant  whirl.  About  these 
springs  the  vegetation  was  green  and  vigorous,  if  not  really  growing,  as 
in  summer.  These  “ mats  n of  vegetation  were  favorite  resting-places 
for  the  sun-fish  ; and  I suppose  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  plants  and 
the  chemical  changes  in  operation  in  them,  even  at  this  time,  is  an 
additional  source  from  which  the  water  procures  warmth.  Assuming, 
then,  from  this  brief  outline  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  locality, 
that  certain  fishes,  finding  such  spots,  can  resist  the  effects  of  even  the 
coldest  winters,  it  becomes  a question  of  interest  to  know  what  is 
the  character  of  their  food  at  this  time,  and  if  they  can  exist  on  a 
much  smaller  quantity  than  is  ordinarily  consumed,  or  for  a consider- 
able period  upon  none,  yet  retain  their  ordinary  vigor  and  condition. 
To  determine  something  of  these  questions,  I examined  the  stomachs 
and  their  contents,  of  each  of  the  fishes  above  mentioned,  28  speci- 
mens, and  with  the  following  result : The  common  sun-fish  had  in  each 
case  a small  amount,  about  one-fourth  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  of 
mixed  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  the  former  being  diminutive  frag- 
ments of  the  common  river-weed  ( Myriajilum  obtusion),  and  the  latter, 
fragments  of  minute  shells  of  several  species  determined  by  the  pieces 
of  the  shell,  and  some  entire  shells  of  a species  of  Ancylus.  1 deter- 
mined the  character  of  these  partially  digested  masses  by  placing  each 
mass  in  a plate  of  water,  and  allowing  the  lump  to  slowly  separate  into 
distinct  particles.  With  a pocket  lens,  the  character  of  these  floating 
fragments  could  be  determined.  There  was  no  trace  of  a fish  in  the 
stomach  of  any  one  of  these  sun-fisli,  and  yet  small  minnows  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  them  during  the  summer  months.  Having  determined 
the  character  of  the  animal  food  in  the  stomachs  of  the  sun-fish,  I 
sought  for  the  winter-quarters  of  the  shells,  such  as  the  fish  had 
been  feeding  upon,  but  could  find  none  on  the  living  plants  grow- 
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ing  about  the  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  They  appeared  to 
have  all  hidden  themselves  away  for  the  winter;  and  the  few  I sub- 
sequently succeeded  in  discovering  were  met  with  by  accideut.  These 
were  upon  the  under  side  of  a sunken,  mud-embedded  stick,  at  least 
6 inches  deep  in  the  mud,  and  so  snugly  fixed  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  stick  that  I do  not  suppose  a sun-fish  could  have 
burrowed  down  and  picked  from  such  inaccessible  places  the  speci- 
mens I found.  So  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I do  not  recall  an 
instance  of  sun-fish  feeding  upon  shell-fish  in  summer.  These  fish,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  strictly  carnivorous  from  early  spring  until 
winter;  and  I judge  that  the  amount  of  food  taken  in  winter  is  really 
very  small,  and  that  they  can  “keep  up  their  flesh,”  even  if  “ active” 
throughout  the  winter,  without  any,  or  but  very  little.  That  found 
in  the  stomach  may  have  been  taken,  not  so  much  as  food,  but  simply 
by  its  presence  to  satisfy  the  natural  craving  of  an  empty  stomach 
i.  e.,  supposing  that  in  winter  the  active  fish  has  its  digestive  organs  in 
full  operation,  save  the  presence  of  food.  If  the  stomach  secreted  its 
digesting  juices  as  usual,  it  would  be  unhealthy,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  stomach  for  it  to  act  upon  ; and  thus  vegetable  substances 
and  small  shells  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  not  for  the  nourish- 
ment they  contain,  but  as  a means  simply  of  keeping  the  body  in  a 
healthy  condition  ; the  more  necessary,  perhaps,  as  the  ova  and  milt 
are  now  maturing,  and  must  be  in  a healthy  state  to  produce  normal 
offspring.  I throw  out  this  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  sun-fish  eat- 
ing vegetable  matter  in  winter,  as  a possible  reason  for  their  so  doing. 
It  suggested  itself  to  me  during  the  course  of  my  investigations,  and  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a special  study  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  mud  sun-fish  was  fairly  out  of  shape  with  an  enormous  mup- 
minnow  which  it  had  succeeded  in  swallowing.  I could  not  make  a care- 
ful dissection,  but  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  stomach  and 
oesophagus  are  highly  distensible.  That  portion  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, or  rather  the  bowel,  not  in  use  was  literally  pushed  aside  and 
almost  out  of  sight.  From  specimens  of  this  and  other  fishes  kept  in 
an  aquarium,  I have  learned  the  fact,  possibly  of  interest,  that,  like 
owls,  this  fish  discharges  by  the  mouth  small  pellets  of  bones  and  scales 
of  the  fishes  it  devours,  as  well  as  rejects,  ah  ano , the  indigestible  por- 
tions of  its  food. 

The  cat-fish  ( Amiurus  lynx ) I examined  had  in  each  case  a small 
mass  of  greenish  slime  in  the  stomach,  the  character  of  which  I could 
not  determine.  I have  siuce  examined  many  specimens  taken  from 
various  localities,  and  find,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  about  the 
same  amount  of  food  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  bowel  generally  is 
empty.  From  this  I am  led  to  believe  that  as  to  hibernation  the  cat- 
fish vary  in  the  habit  a great  deal ; and  that  the  active  individuals, 
throughout  winter,  take  comparatively  little  and  possibly  no  nourish- 
ment. 
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From  a cruel  experiment  I tried  a year  ago,  I am  satisfied  that  this 
fish  can  live  au  unusually  long  time  without  food,  and  yet  not  lose 
weight.  A specimen,  weighing  just  one  ounce,  was  placed  in  a glass 
jar,  and  at  the  end  of  eighty  days  was  in  good  health  and  of  the  same 
weight,  as  near  as  I could  determine  by  using  the  same  scale  and  weight 
as  at  first.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  supposition  that  fishes  feed  largely 
upon  auimalcula  in  the  water,  then  a fish  kept  in  the  same  tank  of 
water  that  would  gradually  become  darkened  with  the  spontaneous 
generatiou  of  an  abundance  of  animals  and  plants,  would  indeed  find 
plenty  of  food,  such  as  it  was  ; but  in  the  case  of  my  imprisoned  cat- 
fish, the  water  (pure  spring-water)  was  changed  every  day,  and  I doubt 
not  was  absolutely  free  from  everything  that  could  nourish  the  fish  had 
it  been  swallowed.  As  this  and  other  species  of  cat  fish  are  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  as  a valuable  source  of  food,  the  fact  of  its  u easy  keep  v 
throughout  winter  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  From  the  few  experi- 
ments I have  made,  and  facts  I have  learned  with  reference  to  the 
habits  of  the  species,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a pond  of  five  acres 
in  extent,  having  a depth  of  from  3 to  6 feet,  will  sustain  in  excellent 
condition  cat-fish  enough  to  yield,  at  least,  1,000  pounds  annually  of 
most  excellent  food. 

The  mullet  ( Moxostoma  oblongum)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  our 
fresh- water  fishes,  and  the  only  sucker  ( Catostomoid ) that  remains  in  our 
smaller  streams  in  abundance  throughout  the  year.  As  an  article  of 
food,  from  May  to  November,  it  is  certainly  very  indiffereut,  if  not  abso- 
lutely worthless ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  winter  it  is  not 
really  so  unsavory  as  is  supposed,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  in  it  a 
source  of  cheap  and  abundant  food  of  some  value.  No  degree  of  cold 
seems  to  affect  the  movements  of  this  species,  and  hundreds  can  fre- 
quently be  seen  under  the  ice  moving  slowly  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
feeding  upon  the  wilted  remnants  of  pond-lily  and  splatter-dock  plants. 
One  of  the  two  specimens  that  I examined  had  in  it  a fragment  of  calamus- 
root,  and  nearly  thirty  statoblasts  of  the  common  poly  zoom  ( Pectina - 
tella  magnified.)  This  sucker  lias,  I think,  a value  which  has  as  yet 
been  overlooked,  and  that  is  as  a source  of  food  for  black  bass  and  other 
carnivorous  fishes.  They  deposit  such  enormous  masses  of  eggs,  and 
in  such  shallow,  weedy  water,  that  the  ova,  until  hatched,  are  protected 
from  the  predaceous  fishes ; afterward,  as  young  fish,  they  swarm  the 
stream  by  thousands,  and  are  readily  snapped  up  by  the  bass.  This 
applies  also  to  our  common  roach  ( Stilbe  americana ),  which,  to  less 
extent,  braves  the  chilling  waters  of  our  streams  throughout  the  winter, 
and,  in  consequence,  suffers  from  the  persecutions  of  the  three  species  of 
pike  ( Esox  reticulatus , fasciatus , porosus)  inhabiting  our  streams.  I 
shall  refer  again,  in  more  detail,  to  the  value  of  Oyprinoids  as  sources  ol 
food  for  cultivated  food-fishes  in  another  communication. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  a bright,  warm  day,  I placed  a small  net  in 
a brook  fed  by  several  springs,  one  of  them  largely  charged  with  sul- 
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phur.  The  vegetation  was  quite  green  beneath  the  water,  and  probably 
had  been  so  throughout  the  winter.  I caught  seven  specimens  of  the 
ditch-pike  (Esox  porosus ) and  a vast  quantity  of  the  common  mud- 
minnow  ( Melanura  limi.)  These  two  species  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  brook,  and,  as  I expected,  the  pike  each  contained  in 
their  stomachs  a partially  digested  mud-minnow.  Three  of  the  pike 
proved  to  be  females,  and  were  heavy  with  a considerable  mass  of 
orange-colored  eggs,  which  were  nearly  matured,  I should  judge.  They 
were  adherent,  in  three  separate  masses,  and  comparatively  few  in 
number.  An  ovum  measured  ^ of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  largest  specimens  of  the  mud-minnows  I preserved  in  an  aqua- 
rium for  special  study,  since  completed.  I made  several  dissections  of 
the  smaller  ones,  and  found  in  three,  out  of  twenty  examined,  very 
small  specimens  of  their  own  kind.  Cannibalism  among  fishes  is  very 
common,  however.  The  seventeen  other  specimens  were  without  food, 
so  far  as  I could  detect.  The  specimens  in  my  aquarium  remained 
without  food  for  two  weeks,  when  the  two  very  large  ones  devoured 
their  smaller  companions.  These  mud-minnows  are  wonderfully  abun- 
dant and  very  prolific,  and,  like  the  cyprinoids,  are  valuable  as  a source 
of  food  for  the  pike  and  various  percoids. 

This  covers  the  range  of  my  observations  made  since  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. There  are  indications  now  of  spring  fairly  opening  very  soon, 
when  I will  commence  an  investigation  of  the  breeding  habits  of  our 
river  fishes  generally. 
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V.-METHOD  OF  PURIFYING  THE  RESIDUUM  OF  GAS-WORKS 
BEFORE  ALLOWING  IT  TO  PASS  OFF  INTO  THE  WATER. 


By  J.  R.  Shotwell.* 


Eahway,  N.  J.,  May  29,  1877. 

My  Dear  Sir  : At  our  recent  meeting  in  New  York  you  requested  me 
to  write  you  a description  of  the  process  by  which  the  Rahway  Gas-Light 
Company  eliminates  the  offensive  and  injurious  portions  of  the  residual 
products  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  before  allowing  them  to  pass  off  into  the  river.  Our  works  are  on 
the  margin  of  a small  stream,  a branch  of  the  Rahway  River,  whose 
banks,  for  nearly  a mile  below  the  works,  are  occupied  by  residences, 
and  several  streets  cross  it  by  bridges.  To  avoid  the  annoyance  to  the 
community  caused  by  the  overflow  from  the  tar-wells,  we  built  supple- 
mental wells  to  receive  and  hold  the  ammonia-water  and  light  oils  that 
constitute  the  overflow.  Valves  with  long  rods  reaching  above  the  sur- 
face were  placed  at  the  bottoms  of  these  wells,  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  works  were  directed  to  open  the  valves  after  midnight  so  that  the 
offensive  products  might  be  carried  off  by  the  current  before  morning. 
This  plan  did  pretty  well  while  the  works  were  very  small,  but  as  the 
quantity  of  gas  made  increased,  the  refuse  necessarily  increased  also, 
and  complaints  multiplied  against  our  defilement  of  the  waters. 

About  two  years  since  we  adopted  a plan,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Edge,  of  the  Jersey  City  Gas-Light  Company,  of  straining 
the  overflow  through  a mass  of  the  finer  particles  of  coke,  technically 
called  “ breeze,”  before  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  river.  This  has  proved 
completely  successful. 

The  accompanying  drawings  and  descriptions  will  show  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  accomplishing  the  very  important  result  of 
removing  the  deleterious  matter  from  the  ammonia- water  before  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  river.  We  have  one  tar-well  at  the  retort-house 
and  another  at  the  purifying-house,  each  one  having  its  supplemental 
well.  These  wells  have  been  adapted  to  the  new  process  I have  described 
by  merely  dividing  them  by  a horizontal  partition,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings. It  will  readily  occur  to  any  engineer  of  gas-works  that  the  same 
process  could  be  carried  out  in  various  ways. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  our  experience  in  this  matter  is  that  we 
have  never  changed  the  breeze  since  it  was  first  put  in.  We  pump  out 

* Commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  president  of  the  Rahway 
Gas-Light  Company. 
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the  “dead  oil”  that  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  section  of 
the  well  about  once  a mouth,  and  that  is  all  the  care  we  give  it.  The 
valves  at  the  bottoms  of  the  wells  are  now  left  open,  and  the  ammonia- 
water,  freed  from  the  “dead  oil,”  light  tar,  aud  all  insoluble  matter,  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  river  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  It  is  evidently  soon 
diffused,  and  produces  no  bad  effects  upon  the  fishes  that  constantly 
sport  in  the  water,  near  the  outlets  of  the  wells,  nor  is  it  noticed  by 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.* 

If  my  explanations  and  drawings  do  not  make  the  case  clear  to  you,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  elucidate  any  obscure  parts,  and  to  show 
you,  or  any  one  interested,  the  actual  working  of  this  simple  but  very 
efficient  device. 

I am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  your  friend, 

J.  R.  SHOTWELL. 


Prof.  Spencer  E.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington , J).  C. 


A is  the  inlet  to  well.  B is  the  space  filled  with  coke  and  breeze 
through  which  the  ammoniacal  liquor  passes  upward,  leaving  the  insol- 
uble matter  in  the  interstices  of  the  coke.  The  water  containing  ammo- 
nia and  other  soluble  salts  passes  to  the  top  F,  and  descending  down 
pipe  C to  chamber  IT,  and  then  out  through  valve  1 and  pipe  D to  river. 
The  wall  G is  two  bricks  thick  from  the  top  to  E.  From  E to  J it  is 
three  bricks  thick,  to  form  a ledge  for  bottom,  E.  J is  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  three  bricks  thick.  E , the  bottom  of  the  upper  section  B , is  made 
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of  two-iucli  plank,  covered  with  two  inches  of  cement.  F is  the  over- 
flow-line.  C is  the  overflow-pipe,  with  flange  at  bottom  bolted  to  E , 
and  covered  with  cement  to  make  it  water-tight.  JI  is  the  iron  rod 
with  wTheel  at  the  top  to  turn  valve  I.  I is  the  valve  and  box,  laid  in 
cement,  over  discharge-pipe  I).  K is  the  lower  section  of  the  well, 
which  receives  the  ammouiacal  liquor  before  it  is  discharged  out  of 
pipe  D.  L is  the  pipe  through  which  the  tar  and  oil  are  pumped  from 
the  bottom  of  section  B.  M is  the  chamber  or  box  perforated  with 
small  holes  at  the  bottom  of  section  B to  collect  the  tar  and  oil  from  the 
breeze  so  that  it  may  reach  the  puulp  pipe  L. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  we  give  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
ammonia  well. 


Surface  Line. 


A > 


Scale,  ^ inch  to  1 foot. 
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VI -TABLES  OF  TEMPERATURES  OF  AIR  AND  WATER  AT 
SUNDRY  STATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  OFFICE, 
FROM  MARCH,  1874,  TO  FEBRUARY,  1875,  AND  FROM  MARCH, 
1876,  TO  FEBRUARY,  1877,  INCLUSIVE. 


In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  accurate  data  iu  regard  to  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  different  kinds  of  new 
fishes,  application  was  made  to  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  chief  signal-officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  to  cause  observations  on  this  subject  to  be 
made  by  the  persons  attached  to  his  service  and  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.  With  his  usual  readiness  to  render  all  possible  aid 
to  scientific  and  practical  inquiry,  General  Myer  caused  blanks  to  be 
prepared  for  the  record  of  the  observations  in  question,  and  forwarded 
them,  with  a suitable  thermometer,  to  the  various  stations,  and  has  since 
sent  copies  of  the  returns  to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  first  of  the  two  Wood’s  Hole,  Mass.,  series  of  observations  has 
been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Light-House  Board. 

These  returns  for  two  years,  from  March,  1874,  to  February,  1875,  and 
from  March,  1876,  to  February,  1877,  have  been  reduced  and  digested 
by  Mr.  H.  Jacobson,  and  are  herewith  appended.  They  show  the  re- 
sults of  observations  at  fifty-four  stations,  respectively,  and  give  tables 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.  for  each  mouth, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  at  3 p. 
in.,  as  also  the  absolute  maxima  and  minima  of  the  bottom  temperature 
for  the  same  period. 

These  records  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  must  not  be  taken  as 
being  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  water 
during  the  period  mentioned. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 
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Table  TIT. — Absolute  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  water  at  the  bottom,  at  3 p.  m.  during  the  year  ending  February  28,  1875. 
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VII.— THE  CARP  AND  ITS  CUULT11E  IN  RIVERS  AND  LAKES: 
AND  ITS  INTRODUCTION  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  RUDOLPH  HESSEL. 


A — INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  article  is  intended  to  give  a brief  description  of  the  well- 
known  carp  of  Europe,  its  nature,  way  of  living,  its  ratio  of  natural  and 
artificial  increase  in  open  waters,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  most  approved 
methods  of  its  culture,  and  the  proper  construction  of  ponds  and  breed- 
ing establishments.  An  additional  object  in  view  is  to  draw  attention 
to  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  this  valuable  fish,  as  spe- 
cially adapted  to  its  needs. 

B— THE  RACES  OF  CARP— THEIR  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

l. — The  species  and  varieties. 

The  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio , of  the  family  Cyprinidce , has  a toothless 
mouth,  thick  lips,  and  four  barbels  on  the  upper  jaw.  In  place  of  the 
usual  teeth  of  the  mouth  there  are  a number  of  stout  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeal  bones,  which  are  arranged  in  three  rows.  It  has  one  siugle 
dorsal,  which  is  longer  than  the  anal.  Both  these  fins  have  at  their 
origin,  on  the  anterior  edge,  a strong  ray,  which  is  serrated  in  a down- 
ward direction.  The  caudal  is  of  semi-circular  shape,  and  the  natatory 
bladder  is  divided  into  two  sections,  •with  connecting  air-passage.  The 
scales  have  an  entire  edge,  and  the  body  is  compressed  on  the  sides. 
The  general  color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a dark  olive-brown,  the  abdo- 
men often  of  a whitish-yellow  or  orange  tint.  The  coloring  depends,  as 
with  all  fishes,  partly  upon  the  age  and  season,  partly  upon  the  water, 
the  soil,  and  also  upon  the  food  of  the  fish. 

Be  it  remarked  that  the  carp,  which  has  occasionally  been  compared 
to  the  buffalo-fish,  has  no  resemblance  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
similarity  of  their  coat  of  scales  j neither  does  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo- 
fish  ever  come  up  to  the  excellence  of  that  of  the  carp. 

The  carp  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  introduced  into  Europe 

from  Central  Asia  many  centuries  ago,  and  is  now  common  in  most  of 
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the  large  rivers.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  principally  in  Bohemia, 
Austria,  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Germany,  it  has  become  do- 
mesticated. 

The  carp  is  alleged  to  have  been  imported  into  England  in  the  year 
1504.  In  Austria,  which  possesses  the  most  extensive  carp-fisheries  in 
Europe,  the  culture  of  the  carp  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1227.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV  of  Germany,  by  granting  sundry  priv- 
ileges, favored  the  establishment  of  ponds  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
monks  were  especially  assiduous  in  the  culture  of  fish  in  ponds.  As 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bohemia  had  its  first 
large  carp-pond,  and  the  culture  of  this  fish  progressed  in  that  country, 
as  also  in  Poland  and  that  district  which  now  comprises  German  Aus- 
tria; also  in  Upper  Lusoatia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Bavaria.  A cele- 
brated establishment  for  carp-culture,  with  large,  extensive  ponds,  was 
located,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  near  the  town  of  Wittingau, 
in  Bohemia,  Austria.  The  first  beginning  of  it  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  year  1367.  At  that  time  the  Lords  of  Rosenberg  called  into  exist- 
ence and  maintained  for  centuries  these  establishments  on  a scale  so 
extensive  that  to  this  day  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  visitor,  the 
main  parts  having  survived,  while  the  race  of  the  Rosenbergs  has  long 
been  extinct. 

The  manor  of  Wittingau  suffered  greatly  from  the  calamities  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  with  it,  in  consequence,  its  fish-culture.  The 
latter  only  recovered  the  effects  of  it  after  passing,  together  with  the 
large  estate  of  a rich  monastery  of  the  same  name,  in  the  year  1670,  into 
possession  of  the  Princes  of  Schwarzenberg,  their  present  owners.  The 
extent  which  carp  culture  has  reached  on  these  princely  domains  will  be 
seen  from  the  circumstance  that  their  artificial  ponds  comprise  an  area  of 
no  less  than  20,000  acres.  The  proceeds  amount  to  about  500,000  pounds 
of  carp  per  annum.  The  ponds  of  the  Princes  of  Schwarzeuberg  are  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  on  the  globe.  They  are  usually  sit- 
uated  in  some  undulating-lowland  country,  where  small  valleys  have 
been  closed  in  by  gigantic  dams  for  the  purpose  of  forming  reservoirs. 
Similar  establishments,  though  not  equally  extensive,  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg;  as,  for  instance,  near  Breslau  and 
Cottbus,  in  Peitz  and.Pleitz,  which  I visited  last  year.  In  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  and  Holstein  there  are  also  many 
hundreds  of  ponds,  none  of  them  covering  more  than  a few  acres,  but 
almost  every  large  farm  possessing  at  least  one  of  them. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  after  such  an  exclusive  culture  in 
ponds,  continued  through  centuries,  as  also  an  existence  in  open  water, 
where  the  Cyprinidw  were  left  more  to  themselves,  a number  of  varieties 
or  rather  genuine  species  Cyprinus  carpio , showing  striking  differences 
from  the  races  were  developed : these  races,  though  derived  directly 
from  the  original  type,  just  as  with  our  domestic  animals.  They  are 
divided  into  three  chief 'groups  : 
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1.  Cyprinus  carpio  communis , the  scale  carp ; with  regular,  concentric- 
ally-arranged scales,  being,  in  fact,  the  original  species  improved. 

2.  Cyprinus  carpio  specularis , the  mirror  carp;  thus  named  on  account 
of  the  extraoidinarily  large  scales,  which  run  along  the  sides  ot  the 
body  in  three  or  four  rows,  the  rest  ot  the  body  being  bare. 

3.  Cyprinus  carpio  coriaceus , sive  nudus , the  leather  carp;  which  has  on 
the  back  either  only  a few  scales  or  none  at  all,  and  possesses  a thick, 
soft  skin,  which  feels  velvety  to  the  touch. 

The  two  last  named  are  distinguished  from  the  original  form  by  a 
somewhat  shorter  and  stouter,  but  more  fleshy  body.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  of  these  three  species  is  the  most  suitable  lor  cul- 
ture. There  are  some  districts  where  only  scale  carp  are  bred  and  mir- 
ror carp  are  not  valued,  as  there  is  no  demand  lor  any  but  the  former 
in  the  market,  as,  for  instance,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  above-mentioned  do- 
main of  Wittiugau.  Again,  in  other  districts,  as  in  parts  of  Bavaria  and 
Sakony , &c.,  for  the  same  reason,  mirror  carp  or  leather  carp  only  are  bred. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  any  distinction  among 
these  three  varieties,  for  if  they  are  genuine  types  of  their  respective 
species  they  are  indeed  excellent  and  desirable  fish. 

The  assertion  which  has  been  made  at  times  that  the  scale  carp  is 
better  adapted  for  transportation  than  either  the  mirror  or  leather  carp 
by  reason  of  its  coat  of  scales,  which  would  protect  it  more  efficiently 
from  the  accidents  incidental  to  transfer,  as  also  against  inimical  or 
hurtful  attacks  in  the  ponds,  (the  mirror  carp  having  very  few  and  the 
leather  carp  no  scales,)  is  not  correct.-  In  transportation  scales  are  not 
only  inefficient  for  protection,  but  they  frequently  cause  the  death  of  the 
fish,  especially  in  transporting  the  so-called  breeding-fish,  for  if  a scale 
be  torn  off  in  part  only  ulceration  will  ensue,  and  the  fish,  of  course,  will 
die.  Again,  should  any  scale  be  lost  the  bare  spot  will  very  soon  begin 
to  fester  or  develop  a confervaceous  growth  and  the  consequences  will 
be  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the  leather  carp,  which,  oddly  enough, 
like  the  frog,  is  destitute  of  covering,  will  bear  a great  deal  more  ill 
usage  and  injury,  whether  young  or  old,  than  the  scale  carp.  The 
smooth,  slippery  skin  of  the  leather  carp  suffers  much  less  from  fric- 
tion during  transportation  than  the  scale  carp,  and  any  slight  wound 
will  heal  up  much  more  easily,  as  the  epithelium  will  cover  it  immedi- 
ate^ and  the  formation  of  a new  skin  can  progress  under  its  protection. 
I have  often  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  scars  upon  the  skin  of 
the  mirror  carp  and  even  more  so  on  that  of  the  leather  carp.  They 
are  the  effects  of  an  injury  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  heron’s  bill,  the 
bite  of  a pike,  or  some  other  hurt,  and  I never  saw  anythiug  of  the  kind 
on  a scale  carp,  for  if  one  of  these  be  wounded  it  almost  invariably  dies. 

The  carp  will  sometimes  cross  with  some  related  species  of  the 
Cyprinidcc ; for  instance,  Carassius  vulgaris ; and,  in  consequence,  hy- 
brids have  been  engendered,  which  sometimes  resemble  the  genuine 
carp  so  much  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  student  as  well  as  for 
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the  professed  culturist  and  experienced  fisherman  to  immediately  recog- 
nize them.  Such  fishes  are  valueless  as  food,  on  account  of  their  bad 
and  very  bony  flesh.  One  of  the  hybrids  mentioned  is  the  Carpio 
kollarii — Cyprinus  striatus , which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a separate 
species.  It  is  a cross  between  the  carp  and  Carassius  vulgaris , (crucian 
carp),  a very  poor  and  bony  fish,  which,  in  Germany,  is  sometimes  called 
“poor  man’s  carp.”  Some  varieties  exist  of  this  common  fish.  The 
latter  has  even  been  dignified  by  a specific  name  of  its  own,  Carassius 
gibelio. 

The  spawning  seasons  of  the  crucian  and  the  true  carp  coincide,  and, 
where  kept  together,  hybrid  races  may  readily  be  formed  5 that  period 
including  the  time  from  the  mouth  of  May  until  August. 

In  order  to  determine  this  question,  I myself  managed  to  bring  about 
such  crosses  by  placing  (1)  female  common  carp  with  male  crucian  carp, 
and  (2)  female  crucian  carp  with  male  common  carp,  in  small  tanks, 
constructed  with  this  end  in  view;  (3)  I also  put  together  female  Car- 
pio kollarii  with  male  common  carp  ; this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing 
the  capability  of  propagation  of  the  C.  kollarii , which  had  been  doubted. 
In  the  two  former  cases  I obtained  forms  analogous  to  the  Carpio  kollarii 
sometimes  approaching  in  appearance  the  true  carp,  at  others  the  cru- 
cian carp.  In  the  third  case,  however,  having  placed  ripe  Carpio  kollarii 
together  with  Cyprinus  carpio , I obtained  a product  with  difficulty  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  carp.  I took  the  trouble  to  feed  them 
for  three  years,  in  order  to  try  their  fitness  for  the  table,  but  their  flesh 
was  exceedingly  poor  and  very  bony  and  could  not  be  compared  by  any 
means  to  that  of  the  common  carp. 

Considering,  then,  the  whole  extensive  tract  of  country  devoted  to 
fish-culture  in  Central  Europe,  where  crucian  carp  are  to  be  found  from 
Italy  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  France  to  the  boundary  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  considering  the  many  who  cultivate  on  a small  scale  and  the 
owners  of  badly-stocked  ponds,  with  their  different  doubtful  produc- 
tions, how  often  do  we  find  in  (he  markets  or  ponds  very  nice  crosses 
which  have  been  propagated  through  from  three  to  ten  generations  and 
which  are  sold  for  carp  ! There  are  many  small  sheets  of  water  in  Ger- 
many, France,.  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  probably  also 
in  England,  the  proprietors  of  which  imagine,  in  good  faith,  that  they 
have  stocked  their  ponds  with  good,  genuine  carp,  which,  in  reality, 
through  careless  selection  or  ignorance,  are  hybrids  which  may  even  have 
been  cultivated  for  two  or  three  generations.  In  some  ponds  in  Switzer- 
land, near  the  lake  of  Constance,  some  crosses  of  Abramis  brama  were 
found  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago. 

2. — The  habits  and  the  mode  of  reproduction. 

The  carp  is  partial  to  stagnant  waters,  or  such  as  have  a not  too 
swift  current,  with  a loamy,  muddy  bottom  and  deep  places  covered  with 
vegetation.  It  inhabits  now  most  of  the  larger  and  smaller  i ivers  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  Elbe,  Weser,  lihine,  Danube,  Po,  lthone,  Ga- 
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ronue,  Loire,  then  the  Bavarian  and  Swiss  lakes,  the  lake  of  Constance, 
&c. ; even  salt  water  seems  to  agree  with  it  very  well.  I have  taken  it  in 
the  Black  Sea,  where  its  weight  often  amounts  to  from  15  to  20  pounds. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea  in  great  numbers,  and  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Sassan. 

It  is  an  advantage  that  the  carp  is  able  to  live  in  water  where 
other  fishes  could  not  possibly  exist ; for  instance,  in  the  pools  of  bog- 
meadows  or  sloughs.  However,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  best  locality  for  carp-ponds  of  a superior  kind  could 
be  in  such  situations.  The  presence  of  too  much  humic  acid  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  well-being  of  the  carp,  as  we  shall  see  presently  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  establishing  of  fish-ponds. 

The  carp  lives  upon  vegetable  food  as  well  as  upon  worms  and  larvse 
of  aquatic  insects,  which  it  turns  up  from  the  mud  with  the  head  ; it  is 
very  easily  satisfied,  and  will  not  refuse  the  offal  of  the  kitchen,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, and  breweries,  or  even  the  excrement  of  cattle  and  pigs.  I 
propose  to  enter  further  upon  the  subject  of  feeding  it  when  I speak  Of 
its  culture  in  ponds. 

In  the  moderate  zone,  that  is  to  say  in  Central  Europe,  the  carp  will, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  seek  deeper  water  to  pass  that  period 
in  a kind  of  sleep.  This  will  sometimes  occur  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  November,  if  the  winter  should  set  in  early  ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  will  retire  at  an  earlier  period  in  ponds  than  in  rivers.  They  do 
so  always  in  groups  of  from  50  to  100  and  more.  They  make  a cavity 
in  the  muddy  ground,  called  a “ kettle  f in  this  they  pass  the  time  until 
spring,  huddled  together  in  concentric  circles  with  their  heads  together, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  raised  and  held  immoveably,  scarcely  lift- 
ing the  gills  for  the  process  of  breathing,  and  without  taking  a particle 
of  food.  They  do  not  take  any  food  from  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  continue  to  abstain  from  it,  in  some  countries,  until  theend  of  March, 
and  in  colder  districts  even  somewhat  later.  It  will  not  answer, however, 
to  depend  on  this  habit  when  transporting  them  for  propagation  in  the 
spring  or  winter  time,  more  especially  young  carp  one  or  two  years  old. 
The  fish  will  arrive  in  a worn  and  hungry  condition,  and  must  be  kept 
in  a tank  constructed  on  purpose  for  observation,  where  it  bas  no  chance 
to  bury  itself  in  the  mud ; here  it  will  sometimes  take  a little  food.  At 
such  times  I generally  make  use  of  boiled  barley,  or  rye  flour  converted 
into  a kind  of  tough  paste  by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  and  with  this  I 
mix  a little  loam  and  rye  bread ; but  I continue  the  feeding  only  until  I can 
judge  from  the  looks  of  the  fish  that  they  have  recovered.  This  method 
I followed  with  the  carp  which  I imported  from  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  in  the  winter  of  1876-77.  It  is  a most  striking  fact  that 
the  carp,  though  it  does  not  take  any  food  during  this  winter-sleep  in 
its  natural  retreat,  does  not  diminish  in  weight,  while,  in  the  so-called 
“ winter-chambers,”  it  does  so  to  a remarkable  degree.  These  “ winter- 
chambers’’ are  large  tanks  1,000  to  5,000  square  feet  in  size  or  less;  they 
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are  sometimes  walled  in  with  masonry,  sometimes  they  are  constructed 
of  wood.  Fishes  intended  for  sale  are  kept  in  them  for  a few  weeks  or 
months  during  the  winter. 

The  carp  does  not  grow  in  the  winter.  Warmth  alone  seems  to  exer- 
cise a favorable  influence  upon  it  and  to  promote  growth.  It  only  grows 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  does  not  appear  to 
continuedoingsoin  September.  The  slight  increasein  weight  which  takes 
place  during  the  lat  er  mouth  seems  to  grow  out  of  an  accumulation  of 
fat  which  is  being  deposited  around  the  entrails.  In  ponds  which  con- 
tain plenty  of  food  and  healthy  water,  in  an  ordinary  year,  the  growth  and 
increase  of  weight  in  the  year  will  be  represented  in  figures  as  follows  : 


• 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

Total 


Per  cent, 
of  original 
weight. 

Per  cent, 
of  growth 

10-15 

13 

33 

31 

36 

34 

20 

18 

6 

4 

110 

100 

If  the  weather  in  the  month  of  May  be  mild  and  warm  from  the  be- 
ginning, a better  growth  may  be  expected,  amounting,  as  in  June,  to 
about  30  per  centum.  This  mouth  (May)  is  decidedly  of  great  impor 
tance  for  the  growth  of  the  tish  during  the  current  year,  for,  in  proportion 
as  the  tish  has  grown  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  it  will  take  more 
food  in  the  following  ones  as  the  increase  of  its  growth  and  consequent 
wants  will  demand.  Culturists,  therefore,  consider  the  mouth  of  May 
as  being  the  most  important  of  the  whole  period  of  the  carp’s  growth. 
The  above  given  calculations,  of  course,  are  limited  to  ponds  in  which 
no  artificial  feeding  is  resorted  to,  but  in  which  there  is  sufficient  food 
by  reason  of  the  good  quality  of  the  water  and  soil  which  produces  it. 

In  small  ponds,  situated  in  parks  or  gardens,  which  possess  favorable 
soil  and  river-water,  the  increase  of  weight  will  be  even  a little  greater 
if  feeding  is  had  recourse  to,  for  such  small  ponds  (covering  only  half 
an  acre)  cannot  produce  sufficient  food  themselves.  On  the  whole,  feeding 
is  a make-shift,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  and  which  in  very  large  ponds 
of  more  than  from  20  to  1,000  acres  should  not  be  made  use  of. 

The  above  calculations  are  only  admissible  for  Central  Europe,  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ; in  countries  further  north, 
as  in  Sweden,  the  growth  of  the  carp  is  less,  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  more 
southern  countries  than  Central  Europe,  for  instance  in  Illyria,  Dalma- 
tia, Southern  Italy,  Southern  Spain,  and  partly,  also,  Southern  France, 
the  result  is  more  favorable  still.  There  a milder  and  warmer  climate, 


an  early  spring,  a very  warm  summer  and  autumn,  and  a late  winter 


which,  in  addition,  is  mild  and  short,  combine  to 
influence  upon  the  thriving  condition  of  the  fishes. 


exercise  a favorable 
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In  these  warm  climates  the  fish  becomes  lively  at  a much  earlier  season, 
if  it  does  at  all  pass  the  winter  in  that  lethargic  state,  without  taking 
any  food,  than  it  does  in  the  countries  of  the  northern  parts  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  pond-carp  of  Central  Europe  generally  leaves  its  winter  retreat 
when  the  rays  of  the  spring  sun  have  warmed  the  water  thoroughly, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  begins  to  seek  for  food  at  a somewhat  earlier 
period  in  rivers  and  lakes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  of  March 
the  eggs  have  developed  themselves  considerably  in  the  body  of  the 
fish,  and  it  only  needs  a few  weeks  of  warm  weather  to  bring  about  the 
spawning-season.  This  coinmences  in  the  middle  of  May  in  such  lakes 
and  ponds  of  Central  and  Northern  France,  Southern  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  have  a warm  situation  and  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds.  It 
continues  in  some  localities  throughout  June  and  July,  and  sometimes, 
in  more  elevated  situations,  until  August,  as,  for  instance,  in  Franconia, 
and  Upper  Bavaria.  The  spawn  of  so  late  a season,  however,  is 
scarcely  fit  for  breeding  purposes,  as  the  fish  cannot  grow  much  more 
during  the  short  space  of  warm  weather.  It  remains  very  small  and 
suffers  greatly  from  the  ensuing  winter  weather,  and  is  easily  dwarfed 
at  that  time.  The  spawning  of  the  individual  fish  does  not  take  place 
all  at  once.  Days  and  weeks  may  pass  before  it  will  have  left,  the  last 
egg  to  the  care  of  nature.  At  times,  upon  the  setting  in  of  rainy,  cool 
weather  during  this  period,  it  will  be  interrupted,  but  re-assumed 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  grows  warmer  again.  Cultur'ists  alto- 
gether dislike  cold  weather  at  this  time,  as  not  only  the  eggs  but  the 
young  fry  also  suffer  much  from  it.  Wet,  cold  summers  are  no  more 
profitable  to  the  culturist  of  carp  than  to  the  agriculturist.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Europe  the  spawning- season  commences  at  an  earlier 
date  than  in  Central  Europe.  In  Sicily,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paler- 
mo, where  there  are  some  private  ponds,  the  carp  begins  to  spawn  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case 
also  in  the  French  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria,  Africa. 

The  abundance  of  eggs  in  the  carp  is  very  great,  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  will  explain  its  extraordinary  increase  in  the  natural 
waters.  A fish,  weighing  from  4 to  5 pounds,  contains,  on  an  average, 
400,000  to  500,000  eggs.  Other  statements  figure  still  higher.  I not 
only  made  calculations  myself,  formerly,  repeating  them  in  1876  on  a fe- 
male mirror-carp,  which  I obtained  from  the  environs  of  Gunzenhausen 
Bavaria,  and  which,  curiously  enough,  at  the  end  of  November,  was 
entirely  ripe,  but  I also  obtained  statements  from  culturists  on  whom  I 
could  depend.  The  calculation  I made  in  the  following  manner.  After 
freeing  the  eggs  from  all  the  fat,  and  the  inclosing  membrane,  and 
after  having  washed  them  in  alcohol,  I counted  off’  exactly  1,000  of 
them;  these  I weighed,  and  according  to  the  result  I deduced  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole.  In  the  somewhat  longer-bodied  scale-carp,  I gener- 
ally found  comparatively  more  eggs  than  in  a mirror  or  leather  carp, 
though  all  were  of  equal  age  and  weight. 
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During  the  spawning-season  an  appreciable  change  takes  place  in  the 

male,  protuberances,  like  warts,  appearing  on  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  back,  and  disappearing  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  with  most  of  the  cyprinoids.  Some  time  before  the  spawning- 
season  sets  in,  the  falling  out  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth  takes  place  j these 
grow  anew  every  year. 

Some  days  before  spawning,  the  fish  show  an  increased  vivacity ; 
they  rise  more  often  from  the  depths  below  to  the  surface.  Two  or  three 
or  more  of  the  male  fish  keep  near  the  female  ; the  latter  swims  more 
swiftly  on  a warm,  sunny  morning,  keeping  mostly  close  to  the  surface* 
followed  by  the  males.  This  is  called  Usfmc7*ew,’’=running-spawuing, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  windy  and  rainy  weather.  The 
female  prefers  spots  which  are  overgrown  with  grasses  and  other  kinds  of 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  Utricularia , Nymphea,  and  Alisma.  The  male 
fishes  follow  close  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  as  far  as  the  diminished 
depth  will  allow  them.  They  lose  all  their  timidity  and  precaution,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  quite  easily.  They  lash  the  water  in  a lively  way, 
twisting  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  energetically,  and  shooting 
through  the  water  near  its  surface  with  short,  tremulous  movements  of 
the  fins.  They  do  so  in  groups  of  two  or  three  males  to  one  female  fish, 
and  forming  an  almost  compact  mass.  This  is  the  moment  when  the 
female  drops  the  eggs,  which  immediately  are  impregnated  by  the 
milter.  As  this  process  is  repeated  several  times,  the  female  drops 
probably  only  from  400  to  500  eggs  at  a time,  in  order  to  gain  resting 
time,  so  that  it  will  require  days  and  weeks  before  it  has  given  up  the 
last  egg. 

The  eggs  of  the  carp  are  adhesive,  not  detached,  like  those  of  the 
Salmonidce , these  latter  lying  loosely  on  the  ground,  while  the  former 
adhere  in  lumps  to  the  object  upon  which  they  have  fallen.  As  soon  as 
the  egg  has  left  the  body  of  the  fish  it  swells  up  a little,  the  mucus,  which 
surrounds  it,  serving  as  a means  to  fasten  itself  upon  some  aquatic  plant, 
stone,  or  brush-wood.  Those  eggs  which  have  no  such  object  to  cling 
to  are  lost.  I found  numerous  eggs  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Nymphacca  and  their  stems,  the  Phellandrium  and  Utricularia, , but 
the  greater  number  of  them  I discovered  on  the  Festuca  fluitans,  which 
among  fishermen  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of  “water-grass.”  Its 
narrow,  long,  strap-shaped,  thin  leaves  spread  softly  over  the  water’s 
surface,  as  also  its  numerous  branches  in  the  water  afford  to  the  fish  the 
sought-for  opportunity  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  its  tender  leaves.  The 
seeds  of  this  grass  are  an  excellent  food  for  the  carp.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a useful  indication  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  construction  of 
pon  ds. 

The  eggs  will  develop  themselves  quickly,  if  assisted  by  warm 
weather.  As  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  first  traces  of  dusky 
spots,  the  eyes,  will  be  visible,  and  toward  the  twelfth,  or  at  the  latest 
the  sixteenth,  day  the  little  embryo  fish  will  break  through  its  envelop. 
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This  rapid  development  takes  place  only  in  shallow,  thoroughly-warmed 
ponds,  or  in  such  as  were  expressly  constructed  for  hatching,  and  called 
breeding-ponds.  If  these  ponds  are  deep,  and  consequently  their  water 
is  colder,  the  hatching  process  may  require  as  many  as  twenty  days.  In 
from  three  to  five  days  the  young  fish  has  absorbed  the  yolks,  and  seeks 
its  food.  If  the  breeding  pond  be  productive  enough  to  furnish  the 
necessary  food  for  so  many  young  fishes,  these  will  grow  very  rapidly. 
I shall  return  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

I remarked  above  that  the  carp  prefers  stagnant  or  slowly -running 
water  with  a muddy  bottom,  and  that  it  lives  upon  vegetable  as  well  as 
animal  food,  aquatic  plants,  seeds,  worms,  and  larvae  of  water-insects; 
it  is  therefore  no  fish  of  prey.  It  does  not  attack  other  fishes,  and  has 
no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but  only  in  the  throat,  and  is,  on  account  of  its 
harmlessness,  an  exceUent  fish  for  the  culturist,  as  well  as  for  stocking 
large  lakes  and  rivers  in  general. 

3.— The  growth  and  size. 

Its  growth  differs,  according  as  the  fish  inhabits  cold  or  warm  water, 
a river,  lake,  or  pond,  finding  plentiful  food  therein,  or  being  fed.  An 
additional  factor  is  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whether  muddy  or  stony.  In 
cold  water,  or  such  as  has  a stony  ground,  the  carp  will  not  progress 
favorably.  For  this  reason,  the  statements  concerning  its  normal  size, 
attained  to  in  a certain  given  time,  differ  widely.  Very  naturally,  it 
will  exercise  an  extremely  great  influence  upon  the  thriving  of  the 
fishes  whether  the  pond  contains  a great  number  or  only  a few  of  them  ; 
whether  it  is  overstocked,  as  culturists  term  it,  or  whether  there  are  only 
a proportionate  number  of  fishes  in  it,  according  to  its  capability  of  pro- 
ducing food.  Other  considerations  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  is 
the  pond  provided  with  supplies  from  brooks  falling  into  it,  or  are  the 
fishes  to  be  fed  ? The  latter  course  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  culture 
of  trout.  The  expenses  incurred  in  this  case  diminish  the  income  of  the 
culturist ; if  not  resorted  to,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  as  the  value  of 
the  fish  will  be  smaller.  This  feeding  is  needless  with  the  carp,  if  it  be 
cultivated  judiciously  in  suitable  ponds,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the 
culture  of  the  carp  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  trout. 

In  rivers  and  lakes  it  grows  larger,  although  the  same  fish ; for  the 
reason,  probably,  that  in  a larger  space,  which  at  the  same  time 
yields  more  sheltered  retreats,  it  escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  man  more 
easily  than  in  regular  artificial  ponds,  and  finds  more  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  food.  The  question  of  the  species,  or  I would  rather  say  the 
race,  is  of  great  moment,  particularly  in  respect  to  carp-culture  in  ponds. 

A favorable  result  may  be  expected  from  the  culture  of  this  fish 
wherever  the  necessary  water  is  to  be  found,  be  it  in  the  North  or  South, 
and  that,  too,  as  well  in  ponds  as  in  open  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  normal  weight  which  a carp  may  attain  to  in  three  years,  whether 
it  be  scale-carp,  mirror-carp,  or  leather-carp,  is  an  average  of  from  3 to 
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3J  pounds;  that  is,  a fish  which  has  lived  two  summers,  consequently  is 
eighteen  months  old,  will  weigh  2f  to  3^  pounds  the  year  following. 
The  growth  may  turn  out  to  be  even  more  favorable  in  a warm  year,  or  if 
only  a few  fishes  have  been  placed  in  a pond,  as  we  shall  see  farther 
on,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  pond-culture  and  the  operations  of  the 
culturist. 

Carps  may  reach  a very  advanced  age,  as  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  Austria  over  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old. 

The  increase  in  length  only  continues  up  to  a certain  age,  but  its  cir- 
cumference will  increase  up  to  its  thirty-fifth  year. 

I have  seen  some  common  carp  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe — in 
the  lowlands  of  Hungary,  Servia,  Croatia,  Wallachia,  as  also  in  Mol- 
davia and  the  Bucko  win  a — which  weighed  from  30  to  40  pounds  and 
more,  measuring  nearly  3£  feet  in  length  by  2^  feet  in  circumference. 

Old  men,  whose  credibility  and  truthfulness  could  not  be  doubted, 
assured  me  and  gave  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  capture  of  this 
species  of  fish  in  former  years,  giants,  which  weighed  from  50  to  60 
pounds,  and  which  they  had  seen  themselves.  During  the  Crimean  war 
in  1853,  a French  engineer  officer,  stationed  at  Widdin,  on  the  Danube, 
in  Turkey,  killed  a carp  by  a bullet-shot,  some  distance  below  the  city ; 
this  fish  weighed  67  pounds.  I had  some  of  its  scales  in  my  possession, 
of  which  each  had  a diameter  of  2|  inches.  Their  structure  indicated 
to  a certainty  that  the  age  of  this  fish  could  be  no  more  than  tweuty- 
lour  years  at  the  most.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  two  large  carps, 
weighing  from  42  to  55  pounds,  were  taken  several  years  ago  on  one  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Oldenburg’s  domains  in  Northern  Germany.  They 
had  been  kept  in  some  particularly  favorable  water,  productive  of 
plentiful  food,  and  had  been  used  as  breeding  fishes.  These  two  speci- 
mens might,  from  their  size,  be  calculated  to  be  comparatively  very 
aged  fishes  : it  was  proved  that  they  were  only  fifteen  years  old.  If 
we  may  credit  the  chronicles  kept  centuries  ago  by  old  families,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  who  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  best  local- 
ities along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  blue  Danube,  then  still  greater 
giants  had  been  caught,  and  that  in  the  waters  of  the  Danube  itself.  A 
chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Molk,  in  Austria,  refers  to  a carp  weighing 
78  pounds,  which  had  been  captured  on  Ascension  Day  in  1520.  Another 
record  speaks  of  a carp  which  had  been  taken  in  the  third  decenuium 
of  the  present  century  in  the  lake  of  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  and  which 
weighed  90  pounds.  These  giants  are  certainly  only  wonderful  excep- 
tions, and  have  become  celebrated  through  the  scarcity  of  such  occur- 
rences, but  still  these  facts  are  encouraging  illustrations  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  such  large  specimens  to  grow  up  in  favorable  water.  All  the 
countries,  where  these  large  fishes  have  been  found  and  which  are  situ- 
ated between  the  Black,  the  North,  and  the  Baltic  Seas,  are  pretty 
nearly  such  as  have  a late  spring  and  a long,  cold  winter.  Near 
Widdin  the  Danube  has  been  frozen  repeatedly.  There  the  carp  passes 
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from  nve  to  seven  mouths  iu  its  winter  sleep,  during  which  it  does  not 
grow.  If  this  fish  thrives  so  well  in  the  countries  which  have  such  a 
very  cold  winter  (on  an  average  they  have  the  same  win  ter*  tempera- 
ture as  Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Saint  Louis),  where  the  rivers  have  not  enough 
food  for  these  fishes  by  far,  their  level  being  regulated  by  dams,  which 
are  a subject  of  constant  complaint  to  the  fishermen,  how  much  more 
would  they  thrive  in  the  waters  of  this  country  with  their  great  riches 
of  food  ? But  if  we  take  into  account  the  rivers  of  the  mild  south  and 
southwest  of  the  United  States,  what  success  may  not  be  expected  for 
this  fish  in  those  regions  ? 

If  the  carp  finds  food  iu  superfluity  it  will  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  above  statement  indicates.  This  gives  an  increase  of  from  3 to  3£ 
pounds  in  one  year  and  six  months ; but  this  is  only  the  normal  one,  the 
food  consumed  being  of  an  average  amount.  If  thp  fish  obtain  food  very 
plentifully  it  will  grow  more  rapidly.  In  this  case,  again,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  waters  of  the  milder  climates  of  this  country  pos- 
sess this  advantage,  scarcely  to  be  judged  of  or  estimated  at  its  proper 
value  as  yet,  that  the  fish  may  be  able,  during  three-quarters  of  the 
year  or  even  the  whole  year  round,  to  take  food,  and  will  omit  the 
lethargic  winter-sleep  conditioned  by  the  cold  winter.  There  is  scarcely 
a comparison  to  be  made  so  far  as  the  carp  are  concerned  between  the 
rivers  of  this  country,  so  richly  supplied  with  food,  which  it  will  not  be 
compelled  to  seek  for  it  under  a constant  strife  for  existence,  and  those 
of  the  much  poorer  waters  of  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Rhone,  &c.  Iu  the 
waters  of  its  native  country,  in  Central  Europe,  after  its.  first  wakening 
from  the  long  winter  sleep,  it  seeks  most  diligently  after  the  contents  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Nuphar  luteum  and  Nymphea  alba , the  yellow  and  white 
water-lily , the  Phellandrieum  aquaticum , Festuca  Jlaitans , etc.  The  waters 
of  the  United  States  abound  iu  all  these  plants  and  numerous  others, 
the  seeds  of  which  will  serve  the  fish  as  food;  for  instauce,  the  wild 
rice,  ( Zizania  aquatica  and  Z.  Jlaitans ,)  the  well  known  Tuscarora  rice 
or  “water-oats”  with  its  great  riches  of  seeds,  and  many  others,  which 
will  yield  food  profusely  and  which  European  waters  do  not  possess, 
thus  giving  a great  advantage  to  the  American  carp-culturist.  And 
then  there  is  the  culture  of  fish  in  ponds.  There  are  culturists  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  who,  wishing  to  see  the  fish  growing  more  rapidly,  take  the 
trouble  to  feed  them  with  soaked  barley,  which  they  occasionally  throw 
out  in  different  places,  and  by  doing  so  they  have  had  a very  full  success, 
the  fish  growing  larger,  that  is,  more  quickly,  when  not  thus  fed.  By 
introducing  the  above-named  wild  or  natural  water-plants  in  carp- 
ponds  they  will  be  perpetuated,  and  the  grains  which  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  will  form  an  ample  article  of  food  for  the  first 
spring  days,  if  we  do  not  prefer  tc  give  them  the  almost  worthless  offal 
of  the  slaughter-houses.  1 do  not  advocate  the  so-called  artificial  feed- 
ing of  this  fish  where  the  ponds  themselves  yield  food  in  ample  abund- 
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ance,  a consummation  toward  which  the  Tuscarora  rice  will  largely  con- 
tribute. 

Let  us  once  more  cousider  the  fact  of  i;s  extraordinary  increase  of 
weight  of  about  110  per  centum  in  the  exceedingly  short  space  of  four 
months,  for  during  the  cold  winter-time,  when  ice  thickly  covers  rivers 
and  lakes,  nature  banishes  it  into  its  temporary  tomb,  which  it  chooses 
and  digs  for  itself,  to  hold  its  winter-sleep  in.  This  fish  needs  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  months  of  gro  wth,  to  gain,  according  to  a low  estimation,  the 
weight  of  3 pounds  without  being  fed.  But  much  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  frequently  arrived  at  when  favorable  circumstances  combine 
aud  when  it  will  reach  a greater  weight.  There  are  some  culturists  who 
obtain  in  the  same  space  of  time  fishes  of  4 pounds  weight;  of  course 
they  possess  warmly  situated  ponds,  which  thaw  very  early  in  spring, 
and  perhaps  they  assist  nature  in  some  degree  by  feeding  the  fishes.  I 
have  done  so  myself  in  two  successive  years,  which  were  exceptionally 
warm,  when  I fed  the  fishes  with  the  almost  worthless  malt-refuse  or 
“grains.’’  They  increased  visibly  and  attained  to  the  above-mentioned 
weight  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

This  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  of  the  actual  time  of  growth  transpires 
during  a period  of  three  years  and  six  months,  as  intervening  months  of 
winter-sleep  are  to  be  included,  during  which  the  growth  is  interrupted. 

I will  not  recur  to  what  this  fish  promises  to  become  in  the  milder 
regions  of  the  south,  where  neither  ice-bound  water  nor  cold  tempera- 
tures force  upon  it  the  lethargy  of  the  winter-sleep,  where  it  will  have 
the  longer  space  of  from  eight  to  ten  months,  or,  may  be,  the  whole 
year,  including  the  mild  winter,  for  the  most  vigorous  and  rapid  devel 
opment,  not  as  in  Europe,  the  sparingly  allotted  four  or  five  months. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  carp  will  arrive  at  the  weight  of  from 
2%  to  4 pounds  in  one  year  in  those  warm  climates,  when  in  colder 
regions  it  requires  two  years  and  six  months.  I do  not  think  that  I am 
mistaken  in  this;  I am  ready  to  stand  by  this  assertion,  which  the  fu- 
ture will  surely  verify. 

1 believe  I have  said  all  that  is  most  desirable  for  the  culturist  to 
know  concerning  the  carp  and  its  natural  history,  and  I will  now  treat 
briefly  of  its  culture  in  ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  also  the  construction 
of  ponds. 


C — THE  CULTURE  OF  CARP  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PONDS. 

1.— Its  adaptability  to  artificial  culture. 

The  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said  will  be,  that  the  carp  is  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  culture  in  inclosed  waters,  as  artificial  ponds,  and 
also  for  the  stocking  of  open  waters,  such  as  rivers  and  lakes,  for  what 
is  called  “ free  fishing.” 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  culturist  to  produce,  by  means  of  artificial 
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impregnations  and  hatching,  as  also  by  the  natural  increase  of  this  lish, 
with  its  abundance  of  eggs,  any  amount  of  fry,  as  well  for  fresh  water 
as  most  probably  also  for  salt  water,  as  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  the 
salt  water  of  the  Black,  and  very  frequently  in  that  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,, 
will  demonstrate. 

There  is  no  other  fish  which  will,  with  proper  management,  be  as  ad- 
vantageous as  the  carp.  Its  frugality  in  regard  to  its  food,  its  easy 
•adaptability  to  all  waters,  in  rivers,  in  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  even  salt- 
water estuaries,  its  regular,  rapid  growth,  and  its  value  as  a food  fish, 
are  its  best  recommendations. 

2.— The  localities  best  adapted  to  a carp-pond. 

1 will  try  to  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  in  which  carp- 
culture  in  ponds  is  conducted  in  Central  Europe,  and  subsequently 
explain  more  fully  its  introduction  in  open  waters. 

If  intending  to  establish  carp-ponds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  following  points  before  the  execution  of  the  plan: 

1.  Is  there  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  at  hand  for  all  purposes,  for 
the  summer  as  well  as  winter  ? 

2.  Is  the  ground,  soir,  and  water  favorable  for  culture? 

3.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  land  minutely,  in  order  to  find  what 
are  the  components  of  the  soil,  for  not  every  kind  of  soil  is  suitable  for 
carp-culture. 

4.  It  ought  to  be  decided  from  the  commencement  how  large  the  es- 
tablishment is  intended  to  be,  whether  only  for  private  use  and  pleas- 
ure, or  whether  wholesale  production  of  the  fish  as  an  article  of  trade 
is  contemplated. 

If  points  1 and  2 have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  then  the  ground 
must  be  examined,  particularly  whether  it  is  so  constituted  as  not  to 
allow  the  collected  water  to  penetrate,  and  whether  the  ground  is  sandy 
or  loamy.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be  neglected  to  measure  the  depth  of 
the  stratum  which  holds  the  water,  and  to  be  fully  assured  that  it  is 
sufficiently  impermeable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  to 
hinder  its  oozing  through,  so  as  to  prevent  the  consequent  drying  ud 
of  the  pond. 

A rocky,  gravelly  ground  is  not  appropriate  for  carp-culture.  Sandy 
ground,  without  a considerable  mixture  of  loam,  clay,  and  humus,  is  of 
small  use.  I speak  here  of  large  ponds  of  considerable  extent.  Small 
ponds  with  a sandy  bottom  may  be  improved  by  supplying  them  with 
loam,  as  it  is  frequently  done  in  agriculture. 

Loam  is  a mixture  of  a small  per  centum  of  sand  and  a larger  quan- 
titA  ot  clay,  and  is  suitable  tor  ponds.  If  such  ground  contains  some 
marl,  or,  better,  some  little  elements  of  humus,  itis  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage for  fish-culture.  These  constituents  of  humus,  if  dissolved,  give  the 
"ater  a yellow,  muddy  color;  and  this  water  supports  by  its  ingredients 
u profuse  number  of  microscopic  beings,  which  again  form  the  support 
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of  a larger  class  of  creatures,  and  represent  therefore  the  productiveness 
of  food  of  the  pond,  on  which,  in  its  turn,  the  carp  depends  for  its 
sustenance.  Too  much  humus  or  dissolved  peat  is  injurious.  Water 
.which  runs  through  bog-meadows  or  oak  woods  is  not  of  much  use,  be- 
cause it  contains  too  much  humic  acid  and  tannin ; these  impart  a moldy 
taste  to  the  fish.  A too  considerable  amount  of  gypsiferous  earth,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  injurious  also.  Should  any  min- 
eral-springs fall  into  a pond  they  must  be  turned  off.  The  most  favora-  * 
ble  water  will  always  be  that  which  comes  from  rivers  and  brooks. 
Ponds  might  be  constructed  which  wTould  fill  themselves  with  rain-water 
during  the  winter  or  at  any  other  time,  but  such  water  takes  a moldy 
taste  easily,  which  it  will  communicate  to  the  fishes,  as  does  the  water 
from  bogs  also. 

In  Europe,  experience  has  shown  that  water  coming  from  fertile  fields 
and  meadows,  carrying  with  it  particles  of  offal  from  villages,  is  best 
adapted  for  carp-culture. 

Spring-water  direct  from  the  ground  is  not  favorable,  and  ought  to 
be  conducted  for  at  least  a fewT  hundred  yards  through  wide,  shallow 
ditches,  in  order  to  receive  more  nourishing  components  from  the  air  as 
well  as  the  earth,  and  above  all  to  be  warmed  *to  some  extent  by  the 
sun  and  warm  air. 

A tract  of  land,  such  as  above  described,  merits  the  preference  as  a 
site  for  a pond,  if  in  other  particulars  the  ground  is  favorable  and  has 
not  too  great  a fall.  If  this  were  the  case,  very  high  and  strong  dams 
would  be  required  for  the  collection  of  water.  Such  dams  cost  large 
sums  if  c(  nsi;  ucted  of  good  water-proof  material. 

A low  undulating  country,  with  only  slight  elevations  or  hills,  where 
the  small  valleys  are  easily  closed  up  by  darns  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing reservoirs,  is  favorable,  the  construction  of  these  dams  involving 
comparatively  trifling  expense. 

3. — The  construction  of  the  ponds. 

Ponds  must  uot  be  too  deep,  as  the  water  will  be  colder  and  will  har- 
bor fewer  insects,  larvae,  and  worms,  which  form  part  of  the  carp’s  food  ; 
besides,  this  fish  does  not  grow  quickly  in  cold  water.  A depth  of  3 feet 
in  the  center  of  the  pond  is  sufficient;  toward  the  outlet-sluice  it  may  be 
from  0 to  <S  feet  deep,  but  only  for  an  area  of  from  200 — 1,000  square 
feet.  In  the  depths  of  this  “collector”  the  fishes  seek  their  resting- 
place  for  the  winter,  and  also  in  summer,  when  the  water  is  too  warm 
near  the  edge.  The  outer  part  of  the  pond  should  not  be  deeper  than 
one  foot  for  the  distance  ol  about  70  or  100  teet,  so  that  the  water 
there  may  be  warmed  more  thoroughly  by  the  sun. 

Toward  the  center  of  the  pond,  and  in  accordance  with  its  size,  a cav- 
ity of  from  20  to  50  teet  in  length  and  2 feet  deeper  than  the  rest  of 
the  ground  should  be  dug.  This  will  serve  the  fishes  for  a resting-place 
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in  summer  and  winter.  This  cavity  is  sometimes  called  a t;  kettle,” 
though  the  appellation  varies  in  different  localities. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  pond  to  the  other  end,  where  the  u collector” 
and  the  outlet  sluice  are  situated,  two  or  three  ditches  of  2 feet  in  depth 
and  4 feet  in  length  must  be  made,  which  cut  the  deeper  “ kettles” 
transversely  as  far  as  the  collector.  These  ditches  are  intended  to  carry 
all  the  fishes  into  the  collector  when  the  pond  is  being  drained.  The 
collector  is  nothing  but  a place  of  lrom  20  to  40  feet  in  length  and 
breadth  near  the  outlet-sluice,  1 foot  deeper  than  the  remaining  bottom 
of  the  pond.  In  ponds  of  superior  construction  it  has  generally  a wood 
flooring,  and  must  be  cleaned  of  the  mud  every  year,  so  that  the  fishes 
may  not  become  too  much  soiled  by  the  mud. 

In  speaking  of  the  erection  of  a breeding-establishment  for  carp  I 
have  in  view  a water  extent  of  at  least  35  to  70  acres  area,  which  in 
Central  Europe  would  be  considered  an  establishment  of  about  one-third 
magnitude. 

The  inflow  of  water  into  the  pond  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  di- 
rect 5 as,  for  instance,  a brook  falling  into  it.  This  often  causes  the 
water  to  rise  at  an  inopportune  time,  carrying  into  the  pond  other  fishes, 
especially  the  rapacious  pike.  The  carp  also  has  the  disposition  to  swim 
toward  the  inflowing  water,  by  which  means  it  is  drawn  away  from  its 
proper  feeding-places.  The  water  should  be  conducted  into  the  pond 
sideways  from  the  stream  ; and  if  it  should  be  a small  brook  only,  it  may 
be  turned  ofl  entirely  and  carried  alongside  the  pond,  from  which  point 
the  latter  can  be  easily  supplied  with  water. 

Ihe  inlet-sluices  from  the  stream  must  of  course  be  of  a strong  and 
practical  construction,  so  that  an  overflow  is  impossible,  and  they  ought 
to  be  provided  with  gratings  to  prevent  other  fishes  from  intruding. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  culture  in  ponds,  according  to 
established  rules,  that  they  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  being  thor- 
oughly  drained,  so  that  the  fishes  may  be  taken  out  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  bottom  of  pouds  should  be  of  such  a description  as  to  permit 
tbeir  being  dried  up  lor  agricultural  purposes  if  necessary. 

In  Europe  ponds  of  from  10  to  2,000  acres  extent  are  frequently  to  be 
found,  which,  after  having  been  used  foi  fish-culture  for  a time,  are 
dried  up,  and  sometimes  grass,  oats,  wheat,  &c.,  are  planted  on  the 
ground.  This  improves  the  soil  exceedingly  for  fish-culture.  I men- 
tion this  simply  in  order  to  show  that  the  soil  gains  by  this  manipulation 
not  only  for  fish-culture  but  also  for  agriculture.  If  the  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom oi  ponds  has  been  freed  from  the  humic  acid  by  vegetation,  after 
being  plowed  and  exposed  to  the  air  thoroughly,  fishes  will  thrive  in- 
credibly well  in  them.  This  I intend  as  a suggestion  particularly  for 
farmers,  who  would  wish  to  establish  a small  pond  of  perhaps  5 or  6 
acres  size,  to  show  that  the  soil  of  their  land  would  not  lose,  but  rather 
gain  by  doing  so.  Agriculture  and  carp-culture  go  hand  in  hand  in  some 
Central  European  countries  aud  form  a kind  of  complement  to  one  an- 
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other.  To-day  a piece  of  ground  may  be  a field  or  fertile  meadow  ; next 
year  it  will  be  found  to  be  a productive  pond,  to  serve  again  one  or  two 
years  later  its  first  purpose. 

If  the  size  of  the  principal  and  supplementary  ponds  has  been  de 
cided  on,  the  height,  depth,  and  width  must  be  measured,  and  the  levels 
of  the  ground  and  dams,  if  such  are  needed,  should  be  carefully  taken. 
The  leveling  of  the  bottom  is  required  to  assist  in  the  determination 
of  the  depth  of  the  ditches,  “ kettles,”  collector,  and  outlet  to  be  dug 
in  it. 

In  the  erection  of  the  required  dam  it  is  most  important  that  it  be 
constructed  of  the  very  best  material,  so  as  to  make  it  secure  against 
the  destructive  influence  of  the  water.  It  ought  to  be  three  times  as 
wide  at  its  base  as  it  is  high,  and  at  the  top  the  width  should  be  the 
same  as  the  height.  The  interior  or  water  side  should  be  less  inclined 
than  the  exterior  one. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  dam  is  laid,  the  ground  where  it  is  to 
stand  must  be  dug  out  to  a depth  of  2 and  a width  of  from  4 to  5 feet 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  it.  If  the  ground  does  not  consist  of 
loam  it  must  be  filled  up  with  it  about  1 foot  deep,  and  this  must  be 
tamped  down  hard.  A second  layer  follows  and  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  repeated,  the  clay  being  moistened  every  time 
if  required,  and  then  beaten  down  solidly.  This  lower  stratum  is  but 
the  foundatiou  of  the  dam,  which  is  formed  from  the  earth  dug  out  of 
the  pond  or  its  vicinity.  This  is  continued  until  the  dam  is  completed. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  construction  and  tamping  down 
of  this  lower  stratum  be  done  in  layers  and  that  nothing  but  good  clay, 
be  used.  In  this  manner  the  material  of  the  foundatiou  will  become 
a very  tenacious  mass,  which  will  not  allow  any  water  to  penetrate. 
The  completion  of  this  laborious  task  will  be  a source  of  ultimate  satis- 
faction, as  many  disadvantages,  which  might  arise  after  the  tilling  of 
the  pond,  will  be  done  away  with  through  its  agency.  The  dam  should 
not  be  made  entirely  of  clay,  for  in  mid-summer,  during  the  great  heat,  it 
would  dry  out  too  much  on  that  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  become  full  of  fissures,  through  which  the  water 
would  escape,  and  this  might  become  disastrous  for  the  establishment. 

On  account  of  the  required  outlet-sluices,  etc.,  tlie  lact  must  be  kept 
in  view,  that  such  newly  constructed  dams  will  sink  10  per  cent,  after  a 
lapse  of  time  of  little  more  than  a year,  with  the  exception  of  that  por- 
tion which  has  been  solidly  made.  The  dam  should  be  sodded.  For 
the  draining  of  the  pond,  at  the  “ fishing  out  ” season,  it  should  have  an 
outlet  at  the  lower  end,  if  no  other  advantageous  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  wood  work  for  the  channel  should  be 
avoided,  its  durability  not  being  sufficient.  The  most  desirable  con- 
struction would  be  that  the  outlet  channel  consist  either  ot  masonry- 
work  or  water-pipes,  which  may  be  made  either  of  clay  or  iron.  This 
channel  or  pipe  must  be  so  made  that  it  can  be  closed  tightly  or  opened 
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again  readily  if  needed,  and  must  be^  provided  with  two  or  three-fold 
gratings  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fishes  upon  the  opening  of  the 
sluice.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be  an  outlet-channel,  several  feet 
in  breadth,  at  the  side  of  the  pond,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off.  This 
must  also  be  secured  by  grating,  but  should  be  kept  opeu  always,  so 
that  in  case  of  continued  rainy  weather  or  sudden  and  violent  show- 
ers of  rain  or  thunder-storms  no  overflowing  of  the  banks  or  dams 
may  be  possible  through  the  unexpected  rising  of  the  water  in  the  pond. 
Large  fish-ponds  of  several  hundred  acres  extent  (some  have  a surface 
of  1,200,  1,500,  or  2,000  acres)  have  generally  and  according  to  their  size 
two  or  three  outlets  1 have  described,  and  which  pass  underneath  the 
dam.  The  outflow  from  these  is  usually  regulated  by  adjustment  of  the 
flood-gates  from  the  top  of  the  dam. 

The  so-called  “Monche”  (monks)  are  wooden  boxes,  which  stand  in 
the  pond  at  a distance  of  a few  feet  from  the  dam.  They  are  perforated 
like  a sieve,  or  are  provided  with  small  adjustable  boards,  and  wooden 
pipes  run  from  them  througli  the  dam.  In  Bohemia  they  are  called 
•‘carp-houses.”  They  are,  however,  rarely  used  in  large  establishments 
at  present,  only  such  culturists  making  use  of  them  who  have  but  small 
breeding-ponds  at  their  command  and  carry  on  culture  on  a small  scale. 
These  locks  suffer  too  much  from  the  water,  air  and  sun,  as  also  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  winter,  so  that  they  require  considerable  re- 
pairs at  an  early  date  after  their  first  coming  into  use;  but  they  serve 
their  purpose  fully  in  small  ponds,  especially  in  smaller  ponds,  which 
are  iutended  for  pleasure  or  experiment. 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  constructing  these  subterranean 
sewers,  that  I may  as  well  pass  them  over;  they  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  the  department  of  hydraulics.  It  is  the  province  of  the  cui- 
turist  to  find  for  himself  that  which  will  be  the  best  and  most  practical 
method  in  the  construction  of  outlets. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  use  of  natural  ponds,  of  which  there  are  num- 
bers in  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  they 
can  be  put  into  the  proper  condition  for  regular  culture.  This  can  only 
be  done  if  the  influx  of  water  can  be  regulated  aud  the  entire  drainage 
of  the  pond  made  possible.  An  intrencliment  will  be  required  with  such 
ponds  in  order  to  make  them  dry.  Trunks  of  trees  should  be  taken  out 
of  them  ; and  where  they  are  too  deep  they  should  be  filled  up,  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
above-described  sewers  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  If  this  is  not  done 
too  many  fishes  will  remain  embedded  in  the  mud  when  the  pond  is 
being  drained,  and  this  lessens  the  profits  to  a great  extent. 

Should  any  brooks  fall  into  such  ponds,  as  is  often  the  case  with  large 
ones,  they  must  be  kept  under  strict  observation  on  account  of  possible 
overflows  which  might  occur.  If  it  be  practicable  the  brook  had  best 
be  turned  off  and  conducted  alongside  the  pond,  when  the  latter  can  be 
supplied  with  water  if  required. 
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Such  brooks,  coming  from  a neighboring  hilly  territory  or  from  mount- 
aius,  will  frequently  occasion  an  overflow  if  either  a thunder-shower  or 
sudden  thawing  of  snow  and  ice  should  set  in  ; in  the  latter  case  the 
ground  might  be  too  hard  with  the  frost  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off 
readily. 

It  the  overflow  should  even  be  inconsiderable  it  would  still  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  upon  the  fishes,  as  the  influx  of  so  much  water, 
which  in  all  probability  would  contain  unfavorable  substances,  would 
be  apt  to  drive  them  from  their  winter  retreat. 

In  summer,  sudden,  violent  rain-showers  may  cause  an  overflow 
within  a few  minutes,  which  will  carry  off  the  fishes,  and  eventually  may 
destroy  all  the  ponds.  To  secure  against  this,  the  construction  of  re- 
serve-sluices,  such  as  are  contrived  in  artificial  ponds,  and  a wide  re- 
serve-ditch alongside  the  pond,  which  is  destined  to  carry  off  the  threat- 
ening high  water,  are  recommended.  A small  dam  between  the  pond 
and  brook,  instead  of  the  reserve-ditch,  will  sometimes  answer. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a pond  or 
the  natural  pond,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a carp-pond. 

Overflows  not  only  injure  the  ponds  and  fishes,  but  may  result  in  a 
still  worse  disaster,  that  of  carrying  away  the  fishes  into  strange  waters 
and  destroying  the  ponds. 

The  fundamental  rule  in  carp-culture  is  that  the  water  be  of  the  same 
depth  in  summer  and  winter.  If  the  supply  of  water  is  too  plentiful, 
great  quantities  of  mud  are  carried  into  the  pond,  embedding  the  grass 
which  grows  in  it  and  on  its  banks;  this,  in  consequence,  will  rot  and 
poison  the  water.  The  carp  immediately  desert  such  water  on  account 
of  its  offensive  odor  and  retire  from  their  proper  feediug-places  to  depths 
deficient  in  the  production  of  food. 

The  mud,  which  is  being  constantly  reproduced,  consists  of  the  re- 
mainders of  plants.  From  these  different  gaseous  compounds  develop 
themselves  in  midsummer,  and  the  fishes  become  sickly  in  cousequence. 
In  this  case,  especially  if  they  rise  to  the  surface  seeking  for  air,  more 
water  must  be  supplied  through  the  inlet-sluice,  when  they  will  re- 
cover by  degrees.  A casualty  of  this  description  may  occur  in  very 
large  ponds,  though  no  overflow  may  have  taken  place. 

Pernicious  gases  develop  themselves  from  the  mud  even  in  winter,  but 
they  rarely  have  any  bad  effects,  being  injurious  only  if  the  water  is 
covered  by  ice,  when  the  fishes  die  from  suffocation.  For  this  reason 
large  apertures  are  cut  into  the  ice  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 

4. — Stocking  the  ponds  and  care  of  the  fishes. 

To  carry  on  carp-culture  in  a regular  and  judicious  manner,  several 
ponds  are  required,  according  to  the  various  purposes  they  are  destined 
for. 
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1.  The  hatchiug*poiid. 

2.  The  breeding-pond. 

3.  The  culture  or  regular  carp-pond. 

The  hatching-pond  serves  more  particularly  for  natural  impregnation 
and  hatching,  or  rather  for  natural  propagation  generally,  by  placing 
a number  of  male  and  female  fishes  into  the  pond.  Here  the  females 
drop  the  eggs,  during  the  spawning  season,  upon  aquatic  plants,  where 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  male. 

In  stocking  ponds,  three  females  are  calculated  to  two  males,  some- 
times twice  that  number,  per  acre.  The  females  bear  a great  number  ot 
eggs,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  but  the  smaller  number  only  are 
impregnated,  neither  do  all  these  come  to  life. 

The  most  liberal  estimate  will  not  exceed  the  number  of  from  800  to 
1,000  young  fishes  to  one  spawner;  the  aggregate  per  acre  amounting 
to  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  what  is  the  most  desirable  number  ot 
milters  and  spawners  for  stocking  ponds,  as  the  views  on  this  subject 
differ  widely  in  Europe.  I believe,  however,  the  above  to  be  correct, 
and  it  is  accepted  as  such  by  all  extensive  establishments. 

The  above-mentioned  result  will  be  much  more  favorable  it  the  old 
rule,  now  unfortunately  almost  forgotten,  is  observed,  to  feed  the 
carp  which  are  in  the  spawning-pond,  shortly  before  and  during  the 
season  of  spawning,  so  as  to  prevent  their  searching  for  food,  which 
generally  leads  them  to  eat  their  own  eggs.  After  the  fish  have  laid 
their  eggs,  they  must  simply  be  removed  from  the  ponds,  which  pre- 
vents their  eating  the  eggs.  This  useful  rule,  formerly  much  practiced 
in  Europe,  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  disuse;  in  fact,  it  has  almost 
been  forgotten,  probably  because  carp  naturally  increase  very  fast.* 
By  removing  the  spawners,  three  times  as  many  young  fish  are  kept 
alive  than  by  leaving  them  in  the  spawning-ponds.  On  no  account 
should  too  great  a quantity  of  young  fish  be  placed  in  a pond.  The 

* Iu  Germany,  this  rule  is  only  observed  by  some  small  pisciculturists;  in  France, 
on  some  of  the  former  lordly  manors — in  the  department  of  the  “ Seine  infdrieure”  and 
in  the  department  of  the  “Rhone” — where  they  likewise  had  the  custom  to  plant 
aquatic  plants  ( Utricularia , Phellandrium,  &c.)  in  loosely-plaited  baskets,  which,  when 
covered  with  the  impregnated  eggs,  were  transferred  to  other  ponds.  Duhamel  also 
practiced  this  in  his  time.  This  practice  has  doubtless  led  Dr.  Lamy,  of  Rouen,  to  his 
artificial  spawning-places  made  of  reeds.  By  an  order  of  the  abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
Convent  of  Kremsmiinster,  in  Upper  Austria,  (founded  in  777,)  of  the  year  1529,  the 
fishers  of  the  convent  domain  were  reminded  that  spawning-carps  must  be  of  a certain 
age  and  size,  and  must  consequently  be  weighed.  After  spawning,  they  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  pond.  This  convent  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  the  wealthiest  con- 
vent of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  owning  upwards  of  150  large  villages  and  possessing 
a large  and  valuable  library  and  observatory  and  scientific  collections.  But  the  order 
of  the  good  old  abbot  is  no  longer  observed.  Similar  orders  were,  in  former  centuries, 
also  given  4>y  other  convents  in  Austria,  as  Lambach,  in  Upper  Austria,  Wellehrad, 
in  Moravia,  and  others.  The  fishermen’s  guilds  of  Nuremberg  and  Bamberg  had, 
about  the  year  1600,  similar  rules,  which  were  placarded  in  their  guildhalls,  and  which 
were  strictly  observed.  At  present  such  rules  are  not  known  in  either  place. 
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above- mentioned  number  of  4,000  to  5,000  young  fish  to  tbe  acre  re- 
quires water  which  is  very  rich  in  natural  food.  If  there  are  too  many 
young  fish  in  the  spawning-pond  they  grow  very  slowly,  as  the  poud 
cannot  produce  the  necessary  quantity7  of  food.  Such  fish  are  scarcely 
one  to  two  inches  long  when  they  are  one  to  two  years  old ; only  the 
head  grows  a little,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  remains  small.  As  soon 
as  young  fish  feel  the  want  of  food  for  any  length  of  time,  the  gristle  and 
bone  of  the  skeleton  harden,  thus  bringing  its  development  to  a close, 
not  allowing  nature  fair  play,  and  the  fish  remains  a cripple  for  the  rest 
of  its  life,  even  if  it  is  placed  in  ponds  affording  unlimited  supply  of 
food.  It  is  therefore  better  either  to  place  fewer  young  fish  in  the  ponds 
or  to  make  the  ponds  larger;  it  will  be  found  to  pay.  The  young  fish 
will  grow  rapidly;  their  development  will  be  healthy,  and  eveu  during 
the  first  year  they  will  reach  the  length  of  five  to  six  inches.  Strong 
and  healthy  fish  cau  thus  be  placed  in  the  growing-ponds,  and  here,  too, 
they  will  grow  rapidly.  If  there  are  too  many  young  fish  for  the  water- 
area,  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  some  lake,  brook,  or  river.  On  no 
account  should  they  be  kept  in  the  pond.  Beginners  in  carp-culture 
usually  consider  it  quite  a sacrifice  to  let  so  many  young  fish  loose  in  the 
open  river  or  lake;  they  keep  them,  and  later  they  will  bitterly  regret 
their  parsimony,  or  rather  their  imprudence,  by  having  weak  or  not 
fully  developed  fish. 

The  hatching-pond  should  not  be  as  large  as  the  breeding-pond  ; 
its  depth  not  to  exceed  1'  or  1£'  foot.  The  outer  portion,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  low-water  margin,  should  generally  be  from  2 to  5 inches  in 
depth,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  width.  Provision  should  be  made  that 
Festuca  fluitans  grows  there  plentifully  ; for  the  fishes  give  the  preference 
to  this  plant  for  the  deposition  of  eggs,  as  I before  observed.  But  the 
bottom  of  these  hatching-ponds  must  be  of  similar  construction  to  that  of 
the  larger  ones;  that  is,  they  must  be  provided  with  the  above  described 
cavities,  or  kettles,  collectors  and  collector  ditches.  The  u collectors  ” 
must  be  cleaned  from  the  mud  every  spring ; they  need  not  be  as  deep 
in  these  ponds  as  they  are  in  such  as  are  intended  for  the  reception 
of  larger  fishes;  a depth  of  from  4 to  5 inches  only  being  required  for 
fishes  of  minor  size.  The  hatching-ponds  have  outlets  and  reserve- 
sluices  in  the  dam,  at  the  lower  end  or  on  the  sides,  to  guard  against  over- 
flows. These  ponds  must  be  secured  against  the  intrusion  of  pike,  eels, 
bass,  catfish,  tritons,  water-snakes,  turtles  and  water-lizards,  rats  and 
water- fowls,  or  any  voracious  animals,  and  in  the  south  the  alligator. 
A fine  grating  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  former;  against  the 
latter  various  traps  are  in  use,  and  other  means  might  be  devised.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  new  ponds  be  assiduously  kept  clear  of 
the  animals  mentioned,  and  of  many  others  not  named  here. 

In  small  establishments,  embracing  only  a few  acres,  it  wifi  be  found 
advantageous,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  greater  expense,  if  the  ponds 
(both  natural  and  artificial),  either  all  or  singly,  are  surrounded  by  a 
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very  close  board  fence,  3 to  4 feet  high,  and  going  4 to  G inches  into 
the  ground.  Such  a fence  will  afford  no  protection  against  aquatic  birds, 
water  snakes,  and  muskrats,  but  it  will  exclude  the  snapping-turtle,  the 
most  dangerous  and  voracious  enemy  of  fish,  which  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  either  cranes  or  otters.  This  detestable  animal  has  been  known  to 
clean  a pond  of  fish,  and  then,  led  by  its  sense  of  smell,  to  follow  the 
fish,  going  even  up  hill  and  against  the  stream.  At  night  it  seizes  the 
fish,  which,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  rest  at  the  bottom,  with  its  sharp 
fangs,  resembling  shears,  and  kills  them.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  cai*p 
to  keep  at  the  bottom  during  the  night,  and  likewise  during  cold  and 
gloomy  weather,  and  the  snapping-turtle  would  therefore  have  many 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  them.  Large  iron  fish-hooks,  with  a piece 
of  meat  fastened  to  them  as  bait,  will  do  good  service,  if  distributed  in 
suitable  places  on  the  banks.  This  should  be  done  from  spring  to 
October.  The  pieces  of  meat  should  bo  of  such  a size  that  even  large 
carps  cannot  bite  them ; they  will  then  form  a most  attractive  bait  for 
the  ugly  monsters.  These  hooks  should  be  fastened  with  a strong  brass 
wire,  as  the  suapping-turtle  could  easily  bite  through  twine,  and  should 
be  inspected  every  day. 

In  placing  spawners  in  ponds,  great  caution  must  be  practiced  in  their 
selection,  so  that  only  really  healthy  fishes  may  be  introduced,  and  not 
such  as  are  affected  by  fungous  growths,  the  gelatinous  polyp,  or  other 
disease.  In  Europe  the  polyp,  in  particular,  has  frequently  destroyed 
the  productiveness  of  ponds  for  many  years. 

The  newly-obtained  young  fry  are  left  in  the  hatching-ponds  during 
the  winter,  after  which  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  larger  ponds. 

The  catching  of  the  young  fishes  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and 
the  water  must  be  drained  off  through  the  grated  outlets  very  slowly, 
so  that  no  fishes  may  remain  in  the  mud,  for  if  anew  hatching  operation 
is  contemplated  in  the  pond,  the  newly  hatched  fishes  will  be  retarded 
in  their  growth  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  this  being  consumed 
by  any  remaining  larger  ones.  The  young  fishes  must  be  handled  care- 
fully, for  the  slightest  injury  of  the  scales  may  cause  disease  and  death. 

The  breeding-ponds  have  the  same  construction  as  the  hatching- 
ponds;  they  have  dams,  reserve-sluices,  outlet-channels,  collectors, 
and  ditches  in  the  bottom.  The  only  difference  is  in  being  deeper  and 
larger  than  hatching-ponds.  They  have  an  average  depth  of  I foot 
9 inches,  and  the  width  of  their  shallow  borders  is  from  70  to  80  feet. 
The  “ kettles  ” have  a depth  of  4$  feet  from  the  surface;  their  borders 
are  from  G to  8 inches  deep.  The  growth  of  grass  should  also  be  ad- 
vanced in  these  ponds.  In  small  ones  of  about  4 or  G acres,  the  “ ket- 
tles ” may  have  a length  and  width  of  GO  or  70  feet. 

Hie  stocking  of  the  breeding-ponds  takes  place  in  spring,  immediately 
after  the  emptying  out  of  the  hatching-ponds;  it  lasts  from  the  latter 
part  of  March  until  April. 

From  800  to  1,000  breeding-fishes  may  be  calculated  to  an  American 
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acre,  800  being  the  average.  To  cover  possible  risks,  100  more  may  be 
added,  as  in  the  most  snccesslul  pond  slight  losses  are  to  be  expected. 

In  favorable  ponds,  where  the  carp  is  left  to  seek  its  food,  it  will  have 
gained  a weight  of  about  1 \ pounds  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  In  small 
ponds,  about  one  acre  in  size,  where  feeding  is  practiced,  they  will 
weigh  more. 

In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  favorably  situated  ponds,  they 
will  sometimes  reach  a weight  of  2 pounds  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
This  I found  to  be  the  case  in  southern  France ; however,  these  favora- 
ble results  are  only  attributable  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  proportionably  better  results  may  be  arrived  at  in  the 
south  of  this  country. 

In  ponds  of  small  capacity,  in  which  nourishing  food  is  produced  in 
small  quantities,  the  results  of  breeding  are  not  very  encouraging. 

An  advantage  will  be  gained  in  northern,  colder  countries,  by  leaving 
the  young  fishes  two  summers  in  the  breeding-ponds;  that  is,  they  are 
transferred  to  a second,  larger  one,  and  only  from  this  they  pass  into  the 
culture  or  real  carp-ponds.  This  will  answer  especially  well  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond  is  poor,  or  if  feeding  has  not  the  desired  effect. 

This  method  is  followed  by  many  competent  culturists  iu  Germany 
and  Austria,  who,  in  the  possession  of  extensive  lands  and  excellent, 
numerous  ponds,  find  it  to  their  advantage,  as  it  enables  them  to  place 
larger  breeding-fishes  in  the  carp-ponds,  and  though  this  is  done  a whole 
year  later,  the  loss  of  time  is  compensated  for  by  the  large  size  of  the 
fishes  produced  in  the  carp-ponds. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  those  fishes  which  have  been  one  year 
in  the  breeding-pond  are  transferred  to  the  carp-ponds,  the  construction 
of  which  I have  described  before.  Fishes  having  been  kept  in  the  breed- 
ing-pond for  one  summer  only,  without  being  fed,  will  be  found  to  weigh 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  from  1 to  pounds,  while  those  which 
remained  there  two  summers  will  show  a proportionally  greater  increase 
of  weight.  In  Southern  Hungary  and  Croatia  the  fishes  kept  in  the 
breeding-ponds  but  one  summer  occasionally  thrive  more  favorably. 
Differences  in  the  ratio  of  weight  are  commonly  owing,  as  I observed 
before,  to  climatic  influence,  and  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase 
will  be  found  in  localities  where  there  is  an  early  spring  and  where  the 
months  of  September  and  October  are  warm,  but  particularly  where 
the  nights  are  still  and  mild  during  spring  and  autumn. 

Breeding-ponds  should  have  a certain  number  of  fishes  only  placed  in 
them  when  they  are  stocked,  and  that  number  should  never  be  exceeded. 
For  the  culturist  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  younger  the 
transferable  breeding-fishes  are,  the  less  expense  they  will  have  caused 
and  the  sooner  their  money-value  may  be  realized,  all  carps  weighing 
2£  pounds  and  more  being  for  the  market. 

To  stock  a culture-pond  of  one  acre  400  to  500  carp,  of  one  pound  in 
weight,  will  be  required,  and  in  the  following  year,  or  rather  in  the 
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autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the  fishes  are  taken  out  for  the  market, 
they  will  weigh  in  a good  pond  2f  to  3 pounds  each,  or  about  1,200  to  2,000 
pounds  in  the  aggregate.  In  some  localities  only  200  carp  are  taken 
to  one  acre  of  American  square  measure ; in  other  places  more. 

Pike*  are  frequently  put  into  carp-ponds  in  Europe  without  redu- 
cing the  number  of  the  carp,  one  pike  being  added  to  25  or  30  of  the 
former.  This  is  an  old  practice,  which  has  been  proved  of  great  use  by 
experience,  assisting  through  the  effects  exercised  in  the  improvement 
of  culture — that  is,  the  favorable  progress  of  the  fishes.  The  carp  is  a 
very  indolent  fish,  which  frequently  remains  for  many  hours  in  the  same 
place  at  the  most  favorable  period  for  feeding,  namely  in  summer.  It  is 
aware  of  the  pike’s  voracity  and  remains  always  cautiously  at  a distance 
from  it.  The  introduction  of  the  pike  is  practiced  for  two  reasons : (1.) 
That  the  carp  may  not  constantly  remain  in  the  same  feeding-place,  but, 
frightened  away  by  the  pike,  may  visit  others  also  ; (2)  it  is  done,  and 
principally  so,  to  prevent  the  more  mature  carp  from  spawning  ; should 
the  spawning  occur,  as  is  the  case  occasionally,  the  young  fry  will  be 
devoured  by  the  pikes,  which  otherwise  would  have  deprived  the 
large  carps  of  their  food.  The  pike  will  also  destroy  those  fishes  and 
their  spawn  which  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  ponds  without 
the  knowledge  or  through  the  inability  of  the  culturist  to  prevent  it. 
Great  care  is  required  in  the  introduction  of  the  pike;  specimens  of 
minor  sizes  than  that  of  the  carp  must  be  selected.  The  growth  of  the 
pike  being  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  carp  (300  per  cent,  per 
annum),  the  former  should  be  younger  by  one  year  at  least  than  the 
latter,  so  that  it  may  not  prove  dangerous  to  the  carp.  If  this  precau- 
tion is  taken  in  the  introduction  of  the  pike,  it  will  be  an  actual  boon 
to  the  carp-colonies,  for  it  will  not  only  exterminate  by  degrees  all 
those  parasitical  fishes  which  intrude  themselves  into  the  ponds,  but  it 
will  devour  frogs  or  the  smaller  kinds  of  its  own  species  as  well  as 
water-snakes  and  tritons. 

Should  the  pike  suffer  from  want  of  food  after  having  cleared  the 
pond  of  all  these  animals  it  must  be  supplied  with  it ; small  spoiled 
fishes,  or  such  as  have  been  stunted  in  their  growth,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  this  is  neglected  the  hungry  pike  will  attack  its  com- 
panions, the  carp,  and  though  it  may  not  devour  them,  it  will  mortally 
wound  them  with  its  teeth. 

I have  so  far  given  the  principal  traits  of  natural  carp  culture,  and 
will  speak  more  explicitly  of  the  artificial  impregnation  and  hatching  of 
the  carp’s  eggs  in  my  next  report.  So  far  as  I know,  this  latter  method 
has  been  little,  if  at  all,  employed  in  Europe,  although  it  offers  much 
greater  advantages  for  the  production  of  vast  quantities  of  spawn.  My 
own  experiments  were  rewarded  by  the  best  results.  I intend  contin- 
uing them  this  summer  in  Baltimore,  and  hope  to  communicate  the 
results  hereafter. 


* Males  are  selected  for  this  purpose. 
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I now  proceed  to  give  a few  rules  of  general  importance  for  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  carp-ponds. 

The  ponds  should  have  as  shallow  a border  as  possible.  Their 
depth  should  be  in  accordance  with  their  size,  one  foot  in  the  culture 
or  regular  carp-ponds  where  large  fishes  are  kept ; \ foot  in  breeding 
and  ^ to  l foot  in  hatching  ponds.  The  borders  should  be  of  consider- 
able width ; it  is  desirable  in  any  case  that  a great  number  of  such- 
shallows  be  contrived  in  ponds,  as  these  are  the  principal  feeding- 
places  of  the  carp. 

Another  important  condition  to  be  considered  is  this,  that  the  water 
in  ponds  must  be  of  the  same  depth  all  the  year  round,  any  variation  in 
this  having  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  fishes. 

Ponds  of  smaller  circumference,  of  from  10  to  15  acres,  are,  according 
to  results  obtained,  better  suited  for  carp-culture  than  very  large  ones, 
100  to  1,000  acres  in  extent.  These  are  frequently  found  in  Central 
Europe  upon  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  some  princely  domain.  In  the 
former  the  fish  finds  more  security,  the  bottom  of  the  pond  being 
smoother;  it  also  suffers  less  from  the  waves,  these  being  high  and 
rough  in  large  ponds,  becoming  very  detrimental  to  the  spawn  and 
breeding-fishes,  especially  during  storms,  when  they  are  cast  ashore 
and  become  the  prey  of  water  fowls  or  perish  in  some  other  manner. 

The  diminution  of  water  by  evaporation  must  be  made  up  for  by  a fresh 
supply ; this,  however,  must  not  exceed  the  quantity  actually  needed 
for  maintenance  of  the  regular  height  of  water.  Small  ponds  of  from 
one  to  fifty  acres  area,  which  serve  some  commercial  or  industrial  pur- 
pose, as  mills,  &e.,  and  which  are  constantly  varying  the  height  of  their 
water,  cannot  be  considered  as  favorable  or  regular  culture-ponds. 
Although  the  fishes  may  grow  to  a pretty  good  size  in  them,  they  must 
still  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  waters  for  “ free  fish- 
ing,” like  lakes  and  rivers.  In  these  neither  the  height  of  water,  nor 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  nor  yet  the  increase  of  aquatic  animals,  can 
be  regulated  at  will.  Still,  leaving  these  waters  to  lie  Waste  on  this 
account  would  be  a pity,  for  if  stocked  with  carp  they  will,  in  spite  of 
all  disadvantages,  remunerate  the  proprietor,  and  the  care  which  he  be- 
stows on  them  will  be  a source  of  much  pleasure. 

I beg  to  make  some  remarks,  in  conclusion,  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  carp  and  its  increase  in  open  waters,  in  which  it  is  solely 
left  to  the  care  of  nature,  and  to  which  subject  I alluded  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

We  introduce  into  our  waters  migrating  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon 
and  shad,  and  find  it  profitable,  for  the  reason  that  they  consume  but 
little  food  in  the  rivers,  growing  up  in  the  sea  and  ascending  into  fresh 
water  as  large  fishes.  We  also  maintain  in  our  lakes  white-fish,  bass, 
pike,  &c.  These  are  all  fond  of  animal  food  and  belong  in  part  to  the 
class  of  fishes  of  prey.  The  carp,  on  the  contrary,  lives  upon  vegetable 
food,  insects,  larvse,  and  worms,  but  it  never  attacks  other  fishes  or 
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their  spawn.  It  can  be  produced  in  masses  and  then  be  transferred 
into  the  waters  destined  for  its  reception.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
artificial  impregnation  and  hatching,  or  in  the  way  ot  natural  increase. 

For  each  of  these  methods  two  ways  of  action  are  open : (1,)  the  spawn 
can  be  transferred  into  open  water  as  soon  as  it  is  free  from  the  egg ; 
or,  (2,)  the  young  fishes  may  be  kept  in  ponds  for  a season  until 
they  have  had  time  to  grow— that  is,  for  one  summer.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  rule,  that  fishes  which  are  destined  for  open  waters  must  not  be 
artificially  fed,  is  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Carp  which  have  been 
used  to  feeding  in  that  manner  will  not  be  so  apt  to  find  the  food  for 
themselves  which,  until  then,  had  been  supplied  to  them.  Tormented 
by  hunger,  they  will  lose  the  feat  of  their  enemies  and  the  consequent 
cautiousness,  falling  an  easy  prey  to  them  before  many  weeks  will  have 

elapsed.  , 

If  artificial  feeding  is  not  intended,  the  ponds  for  the  reception  of  the 
small  fishes  must  be  proportionately  larger,  so  that  they  may  find  food  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  a natural  way.  Both  methods  have  their  advan- 
tages. If  the  young  fry  is  transferred  into  open  water  five  or  six  days 
after  hatching  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  establishing  of  large 
ponds.  A great  number  of  eggs  must,  however,  be  hatched  in  this 
case,  for  the  small  fishes  will  be  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  by  their 
enemies. 

Thebetter  method  of  the  two  is  certainly  this : to  keep  the  young  fishes 
in  large  ponds  until  the  fall,  when  they  will  have  reached  the  age  of 
five  or  six  months.  During  this  time  they  will  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  how  to  find  their  food  by  their  own  efforts,  such  ponds 
producing  it  profusely  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  and  thus  they  wall  be 
prepared  for  their  stay  in  open  waters.  To  carry  through  the  latter 
method,  a larger  extent  of  water  is  required,  nature  itself  having  indi- 
cated precisely  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  limits  in  which  the 
natural  aud  unimpaired  growth  of  the  young  fishes  may  be  expected. 

They  do  not  require  as  extensive  a pond  during  the  first  months  of 
their  development  and  growth  as  those  which  have  reached  a more  ad- 
vanced age.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  choose 
the  middle  way  by  retaining  the  young  fishes  in  the  ponds  for  about  one 
or  two  months  and  then  to  give  them  their  liberty  iustead  of  transfer- 
ring them  immediately  after  the  hatching  or  keeping  them  for  five  or 
six  months.  By  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  incalculable  advantage 
will  be  gained  that  the  fishes  profit  by  the  rich  food  of  the  open  waters 
during  the  season  anti  will  have  grown  strong  enough  to  fight  more  suc- 
cessfully for  their  existence.  For  this  purpose,  establishments  for  arti- 
ficial breeding,  constructed  with  a regard  to  the  demands  of  climate,  are 
essentially  needful  in  these  open  waters,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  eggs  may  be  hatched. 

In  Europe  the  subject  of  stocking  open  waters  with  carp  has  been 
discussed,  because  there,  in  its  native  country,  its  excellent  adaptation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  recognized. 
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I observed  above  that  this  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  most  of 
the  European  rivers,  particularly  in  the  Rhine.  Although  this  river  has 
a very  swift  current,  which  at  times  forms  rapids,  here  neither  mud  nor 
suitable  ground  is  to  be  found  which  would  qualify  these  localities  for 
feeding- pi  aces  for  the  rather  indolent  carp;  still,  there  are  numbers  of 
shallows  and  small  creeks,  the  borders  of  which  are  richly  overgrown 
with  grass  and  Festuca  jiuitans , where  the  fishes  find  food  plentiful  and 
multiply. 

The  river-carp  is  not  as  fleshy  as  the  pond-carp ; this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  great  amount  of  bodily  exercise  which  it  is  naturally  compelled 
to  take.  In  many  places  it  is  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  pond- 
carp,  probably  because  the  river-water  does  not  impart  to  it  the  moldy 
taste  which  is  sometimes  found  with  the  carp  inhabiting  ponds  situated 
in  marshy  localities  and  morasses  which  have  not  a sufficient  supply  ot 
fresh  water. 

The  assertion  in  regard  to  the  preference  given  to  the  river-carp  will 
be  found  to  be  correct,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rivers  Rhine,  Elbe, 
Weser,  Vistula,  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  is 
celebrated  in  song  as  the  beautiful,  blue  Danube;  in  reality  its  water 
has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a grayish-white,  muddy  color, 
and  a very  swift  current.  It  has,  however,  particularly  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  the  lowlands  in  general,  which  border  upon  it,  numerous 
branches  which  creep  along  sluggishly,  and  also  many  small  creeks  with 
almost  stagnant  water. 

A great  number  of  fishes  of  prey  inhabit  this  river:  the  pike,  perch, 
the  rapacious  Hucho  ( Salmo  hucho ),  and,  above  all,  the  never-satisfied 
Weis  ( Silurus  glanis ),  which,  in  the  lower  Danube,  reaches  a weight  of 
500  pounds.  Its  habits  being  similar  to  those  of  the  carp  it  lies  on  the 
mud-banks  or  feeding-places  of  this  fish  and  becomes  its  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  insatiable  destroyer,  and  still  the  carp  increases  in  the  Dan- 
ube. From  the  city  of  Ulm,  where  this  river  begins  to  be  navigable,  after 
its  escape  from  the  Black  Forest,  a thousand  miles  downward  to  its  mouth 
on  the  Black  Sea,  as  also  in  this  one,  the  carp  is  found.  To  this  fact 
allusion  has  been  made  on  a former  occasion.  The  carp  thrives  best  in 
those  parts  of  the  Danube  where  the  water  is  least  clear,  at  the  influx 
of  the  muddy  water  of  its  tributaries.  At  one  time  I was  present  at  a 
draught  of  a seine  which  took  place  close  to  the  quay  of  the  city  of 
Pesth,  in  Hungary,  and  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Szihelsky  Ferentz.  At 
that  point  the  river  is  constantly  plowed  by  steamers,  steam-tugs,  canal 
and  ferry  boats,  and  it  would  have  seemed  that  there  could  not  be  many 
fishes  there,  yet  300  fine  carp,  weighing  from  1 to  5 pounds  each,  were 
taken  in  one  draught  of  the  net,  within  the  distance  of  about  one-quarter 
of  an  English  mile.  The  carp  is  partial  to  this  locality  because  it  finds 
abundant  food  there  in  the  offal  from  kitchens,  slaughter-houses,  brew- 
eries, and  the  sewers  of  both  the  cities  of  Ofen  and  Pesth.  In  the  Eu- 
ropean lakes,  for  instance  in  the  lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  and  Geneva, 
the  carp  comes  sometimes  from  these  into  the  ports  to  seek  for  food. 
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Comparing  the  water  of  the  Danube  with  that  ot  the  Mississippi,  I 
feel  convinced  that  I may  safely  assert  that  the  carp  would  thrive 
excellently  in  the  latter,  although  its  water  appears  to  be  even  more 
muddy  and  rapid  than  that  of  the  Danube,  and  I believe  this  to  be  true 
of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  and  many  others  ot  its  tributaries.  The  Mis- 
sissippi has  near  its  borders  many  spots  where  the  current  is  slow  and 
which  are  partially  covered  with  vegetation  ; there  are  also  numerous 
creeks,  where  the  fishes  would  find  food  plentifully  in  the  alluvial  mud 
on  the  banks.  What  has  been  said  of  Mississippi  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case  with  many  other,  or  probably  nearly  all,  American  rivers. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  carp,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  mountain  torrents  which  have  to  break  their  way 
through  rocky  and  pebbly  ground.  The  increase  of  this  fish  is  of  great 
importance  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  especially  so  in  regard 
to  the  southwestern  waters. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  endeavors 
which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  may  before  long  be  rewarded  by 
success,  and  become  a fait  accompli , and  that  the  difficulties  which  will 
have  to  be  overcome  may  not  prevent  the  achievement  of  it.  The  effort 
will  and  must  meet  with  success  at  last. 

5. — TAKING  THE  FISH  FROM  THE  PONDS. 

The  emptying  out  of  ponds  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  atten- 
tion. The  water  must  be  made  to  flow  off  very  gradually  through  the 
several  outlets,  all  of  which  are  to  be  kept  open  at  the  same  time ; it 
requires  frequently  from  ten  to  eighteen  days  to  draw  off  the  water. 
The  fishes  are  driven  carefully  and  slowly  with  boats  into  the  principal 
ditches.  They  must  not  be  chased  on  any  account,  or  they  will  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud;  occasionally  many  thousands  will  do  so  within 
a few  moments,  and  will  remain  there,  pressed  together  closely,  and 
so  perish  through  suffocation.  This  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  wheu  during  the  process  of  driving  them  into  the  ditches 
the  fishes  were  startled  by  some  unknown  cause  and  all  sank  into  the 
mud  instantaneously.  Through  the  impossibility  of  extricating  them 
speedily  enough,  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  perished,  the 
owner  sustaining  heavy  losses  in  consequence.  To  guard  against  such 
an  emergency,  preparations  should  be  made  for  an  immediate  supply 
of  water  in  similar  cases,  in  order  to  save  the  fishes.  If  the  fishing-out 
progresses  in  the  regular  manner,  the  fishes  will  by  degrees  draw  off 
from  the  ditches  into  the  collector.  The  collecting  takes  from  five  to 
six  days  in  large  ponds,  containing  frequently  100-  400  tons  of  fiffies. 
Care  should  be  taken,  that  crowding  them  together  may  be  avoided. 
On  the  evening  before  the  fishing-out,  wheu  the  water  of  the  pond  has 
been  diminished  to  the  depth  of  half  afoot,  those  fishes  which  have  been 
collected  are  shut  off  from  the  pond  by  a large  net,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  are  caught.  As  so  large  a number 
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of  fishes  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  once,  they  are  transferred  to  the  so- 
called  market-ponds,  from  which  they  are  sold  by  degrees  to  fish-dealers. 
These  market-ponds  are  quite  small,  capable  of  holding  from  2,000  to 
3 000  pounds  of  fish  ouly,  and  are  supplied  with  running  water. 

Those  who  never  saw  the  fishing- out  of  a carp  pond  can  scarcely  im- 
agine the  beautiful  sight  of  so  many  thousand  fine  fishes,  fat  and  well 
fed,  raising  their  high,  broad  backs  and  thick,  puffy  lips  above  the  water, 
their  heads  side  by  side,  all  being  nearly  of  the  same  size,  weighing  from 
four  to  five  pounds,  their  bodies  closely  pressing  against  each  other, 
looking  like  an  immense  herd  of  sheep,  imprisoned  in  one  large  net  upon 
a circumference  of  3,000  to  4.000  feet.  Closer  and  closer  the  circle  is 
di  awn  around  them,  until  its  extent  measures  only  about  two  acres,  when 
they  are  caught  by  thousands,  weighed  in  lots  of  100  pounds,  aud  then 
they  are  placed  into  the  market-ponds.  The  pikes,  which  have  reached 
an  almost  equal  weight,  are  put  into  pike-ponds.  It  requires  often  two 
or  three  days  to  weigh  the  fishes,  ponds  of  1,000  or  2,000  acres  area  con- 
taining on  an  average  200  tons  of  carp  and  20  tons  of  pike;  tench  and 
other  fishes  not  included. 

1 assisted  once  at  the  fishing-out  of  one  of  these  ponds,  which  took  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Guben  Pleitz,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, Germany.  The  pond  was  the  property  of  a competent  culturist  and 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Berger,  of  Georgenhof,  near  Cottbus-Peitz. 
The  ponds  in  which  this  gentleman  carries  on  carp-culture  exceed  the  ex- 
tent of  0,000  Prussian  acres.  The  pond  which  was  fished  out  at  the  time 
I speak  of  was  but  a small  one,  not  more  than  200  acres  in  size,  yet  to  my 
surprise  I found  that  the  greater  number  of  the  fishes  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  about  3 pounds  weight,  though  they  were  but  in  their  second 
year,  having  weighed  no  more  than  1£  pounds  five  short  months  before, 
(the  fishing-out  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  October,)  and  they  had 
attained  to  this  great  weight  in  a comparatively  very  limited  space  of 
time.  Several  establishments  of  this  kind  are  located  in  that  district, 
and  they  commonly  belong  to  some  large  princely  domain,  (crown  prop- 
erty ) They  are,  like  all  large  fisheries,  admirably  managed,  and  the 
results  are  most  satisfactory. 

6. — MIXED  CARP-CULTURE. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  carp-culture,  according  to  the  different  age 
of  these  fish,  in  special  ponds  (hatching,  breeding,  and  carp  ponds), 
termed  “ class  culture  ” in  Central  Europe.  We  must  now  speak  ot 
another  method,  pursued  in  so-called  “ mixed  ponds,”  in  which  theie  are 
fish  of  all  ages,  from  1 year  to  8 to  10  years. 

Not  much  can  be  said  regarding  this  method,  as  there  are  no  hatch ing- 
and  breeding-ponds,  but  ouly  one  pond,  which,  however,  must  combine 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  class-ponds.  It  must  therefore  have  shal- 
low places,  overgrown  with  grass  or  aquatic  plants  (Festuca  fluitam  and 
Phellandrium ),  for  the  spawners  and  the  young  fish,  and  also  places,  8 to 
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10  feet  deep,  for  the  larger  fish.  If  such  a pond  is  to  .yield  some  profit, 
it  must  also  be  particularly  rich  in  food.  A natural  pond  may  be  used, 
or,  if  such  a one  is  not  found,  it  may  be  artificially  constructed.  It  is 
indispensable,  however,  that  such  a pond  should  have  the  same  depth 
of  water  all  the  year  round,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  even  the 
last  drop  of  water  can  be  let  off,  as  occasionally  even  the  smallest  fish, 
measuring  only  2 to  3 inches  in  length,  must  be  taken  but.  Such  “ mixed 
ponds”  must  likewise  have  “collectors”  and  “collector-ditches.”  It  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  to  construct  a sort  of  hatching-place,  on  some 
flat  and  sunny  place,  near  the  bank,  i.  e .,  a so-called  cut  in  the  bank, 
measuring  40  to  100  feet  in  length  and  30  to  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  having 
a depth  of  5 inches  to  1^  feet.  This  cut  should  be  thickly  planted  with 
the  above-mentioned  aquatic  plants,  and  ought,  so  to  speak,  to  be  the 
only  place  in  the  pond  where  carp  can  ascend  from  the  depth  in  order 
to  deposit  their  eggs  conveniently  and  engage  in  the  spawning  process. 

As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  entrance  to  this  cut  is  closed  with 
a net,  so  the  eggs  cannot  be  eaten  by  the  fish.  This  net  may  be  removed 
when  the  young  fish  have  come  out  of  the  eggs,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
leave  it  in  its  place  for  some  days,  that  the  young  fish  may  be  able  to 
feed  for  some  time  undisturbedly. 


Fig.  l. 


Explanation  of  diagram.— A is  the  pond,  B the  cut,  which,  though 
directly  connected  with  the  pond,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a hatching- 
pond,  such  as  has  been  described  above.  In  order  to  have  a complete 
system  of  ponds,  nothing  would  be  required  but  a “breeding-pond.” 

In  Europe  this  method  was  generally  adopted  by  beginners  in  carp- 
culture,  commencing  with  a mixed  pond,  and  gradually  proceeding  to 
the  small  “ hatching-pond,”  and  finally  to  the  “ breeding-pond,”  as  the 
great  advantage  of  separate  ponds  for  the  different  ages  of  fish  over  the 
,k  mixed-pond ” system  soon  became  evident. 

In  such  a “ mixed  pond  ” no  pike  must  be  kept  for  regulating  the 
stock,  as  may  be  done  in  a class-pond,  for  all  the  small  fish  would  then 
soon  be  devoured.  . It  must  be  made  a strict  rule  that,  with  the  excep- 
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tiou  of  the  tench  ( Cyprinus  tinea),  no  other  kind  of  fish,  however  harm- 
less, is  allowed  iu  the  pond.  The  tench  is  related  to  the  carp,  but  it 
spawns  4 to  5 weeks  later,  so  there  can  be  no  danger  of  cross-breeds. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  gold-fish  ( Cyprinus  carpio  auratus) 
•r  bream  ( brama ) get  in  the  pond,  for  these  fish  would  soon  mix  with 
the  carp  and  tend  to  degenerate  the  breed.  Such  fish  should  therefore 
be  removed  or  killed  at  once.  The  gold-fish,  especially  the  milter,  swims 
in  spawning-schools  like  the  carp,  and  at  the  very  same  season.  It  thus 
spoils  the  eggs  of  the  carp,  as  all  eggs  which  it  impregnates  will  pro- 
duce spotted  fish,  having  at  least  a silvery  streak  ^ to  4 inch  long  and 
£ inch  broad,  between  the  caudal  and  the  dorsal  fin.  Such  bastards 
(the  cross-breeds  of  gold-fish  and  Carassius  also  resemble  them)  do  not 
grow  larger  than  gold-fish,  and  have  as  many  bones.  They  are  unfit 


Fig.  2. 


for  table-use  and  entirely  unsuited  for  ornament,  as  they  are  neither 
genuine  carp  nor  gold-fish,  and  are  disagreeable  objects  in  the  eyes 
of  the  scientist  or  connoisseur.  If  such  fish  are  not  removed  immedi- 
ately the  consequence  will  be  another  cross-breed  during  the  next 
spawning-season,  for  such  a hybrid  spawns,  like  the  gold-fish,  when  it  is 
a year  old,  and  the  breed  of  carps  would  degenerate  still  more.  It  is 
best  to  kill  such  worthless  cross-breeds  at  once,  as  they  are  apt  to  give 
great  trouble. 

I would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  every  carp-culturist 
who  intends  to  make  breeding-experiments  with  any  carp  procured 
through  the  United  States  Fish-Commission,  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing if  possible  only  one  of  three  above-mentioned  kinds  of  carp,  unless 
he  can  have  every  kind  in  a separate  pond.  Thus,  the  common 
carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio  communis ) should  never  be  placed  in  the  same 
pond  with  the  “ mirror-carp  ” or  the  “leather  or  naked  carp”  ( Cyprinus 
carpio  alepidotus , coriaceus  vel  nudus ),  nor  should  the  two  last-mentioned 
varieties  ever  be  in  the  same  pond.  Cross-breeds  would  invariably  be 
produced,  and  in  such  a manner  that  one  would  have  neither  genuine 
common  carps  nor  genuine  mirror  or  leather  carps,  but  a cross-breed  of 
all  the  three  varieties.  Not  even  when  quite  young  and  not  yet  capable 
of  spawning  should  these  varieties  be  put  together,  because,  even  if 
they  are  kept  strictly  separate  during  the  spawning  process,  the  young 
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fisli  would  never  have  the  sharply-marked  characteristics  of  their  variety 
as  regards  form  and  color,  but  would  approach  nearer  to  the  “ mirror- 
carp  ” and  the  “ common  carp.”  The  carp  has  a striking  tendency,  when 
living  with  other  varieties,  to  approach  the  primitive  form  of  the  com- 
mon carp,  and  finally  to  be  merged  in  it.  These  beautiful  varieties 
should  therefore  be  kept  strictly  separate ; lack  of  ponds  or  any  other 
reason  should  never  induce  people  to  mix  them. 

If  the  breeding-experiments  are  to  be  accompanied  by  good  results, 
a pure  variety  should  be  selected,  and  the  finest  and  best  milters  and 
spawners,  showing  strongly  all  the  characteristics  of  their  variety  should 
be  procured,  and  the  experiments  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

I must  return  to  the  so-called  “ mixed  culture,”  by  mentioning  that  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  In  Central  Europe  it  is  never  practiced  by 
scientific  pisciculturists  but  only  by  small  operators  mostly  in  so-called 
“peasants’  ponds.”  This  method  does  never  yield  a certain  and  truly 
profitable  result. 

7. — FEEDING  THE  CARP. 

In  conclusion  I will  make  some  remarks  on  the  feeding  of  carp  in 
close  ponds.  It  is  not  every  natural  pond  which  is  a good  pond,  having 
the  essentials  of  a good  soil  at  the  bottom  and  capable  of  producing  suf- 
ficient food  for  the  fish.  If  these  conditions  are  wanting,  the  fish  must 
be  fed.  This  is  as  a general  rule  only  necessary  in  ponds  with  sandy 
bottom  without  any  clay.  As  I have  said  before,  I am  not  in  favor  of 
feeding  fish,  as  my  standpoint  is  that  of  the  rational  culturist  sharing  the 
opinion  with  most  of  the  prominent  pisciculturists  of  the  Old  World,  that 
the  carp  should  find  its  own  food  in  the  ponds. 

If,  however,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  demands  artificial  feeding,  or  if 
suitable  food  can  be  had  at  a remarkably  cheap  price,  the  feeding  should 
be  done  with  great  caution.  Never  feed  in  one  and  the  same  place; 
even  if  the  pond  be  very  large,  distribute  the  food  in  different  places 
near  the  banks.  If  the  food  is  always  put  in  one  place  or  even  if  it  is 
distributed  over  two  places,  the  carp  will  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  places,  will  become  languid,  and  instead  of  scouring  the  other 
parts  of  the  pond  in  search  of  food,  will  remain  at  the  bottom.  It  will 
even  if  surrounded  by  the  richest  food,  grow  fat,  but  never  have  any 
firm  flesh ; nor  will  it  ever  grow  much  in  length,  as  the  somewhat  phleg- 
matic fish  does  not  get  the  exercise  which  favors  its  growth. 

Never  give  them  much  food  at  one  time,  but  by  degrees,  in  small 
quantities,  never  during  the  day  but  either  early  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening.  During  the  hot  season  only  feed  them  late  at  night,  be- 
cause the  carp,  if  it  has  eaten  sufficiently  in  the  morning,  will  remaiu 
at  the  bottom  all  day,  while  during  the  higher  temperature  of  the  water 
it  is  necessary  for  its  health  that  it  should  swim  round  and  get  a change 
of  water.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  place  in  ponds  containing  large  carps 
a limited  number  of  pike,  which,  however,  must  be  smaller  than  the 
carp.  The  carp  fears  the  pike  and  flies  from  it.  If  there  are  pike  in 
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the  pond,  the  carp  will  get  more  exercise  and  will  seek  natural  feeding- 
places,  whither  on  account  of  its  innate  sluggishness  it  would  never  have 
gone. 

Pond-carp  are  accustomed  to  other  food  than  the  river-carp.  The  former 
confine  themselves  to  worms,  larvae,  and  plants,  while  those  living  in 
streams  find  all  sorts  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse;  these  latter  can  also 
stand  a greater  amount  of  food,  as  the  current  naturally  makes  them  take 
more  exercise  thus  increasing  their  appetite.  It  is  different  with  the 
pond-carp;  if  you  give  it  too  much  food,  it  will  not  take  any  more  than 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  its  hunger  ; the  remnants  will  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  if  their  quantity  be  considerable,  they  will  spoil  the  water. 
If  these  remnants  are  chiefly  animal  refuse,  as  flesh  or  blood,  fungi 
will  grow  on  them,  and  will  then  produce,  as  with  the  salmon  and  trout, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  the  gills,  and  in  the  case  of  the  carp,  sometimes 
internal  diseases. 

The  writer  once  had  the  following  experience : During  his  absence 
a number  of  large  carp  were  fed  on  coagulated  blood  which  had  begun 
to  putrefy ; the  fish  devoured  it  eagerly,  got  sick,  and  most  of  them  died 
in  a few  days  from  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Spoilt  food  should 
never  be  given  to  fish.  If  slaughter-house  or  kitchen  refuse  can  be  had, 
give  these,  chopped  up  small  about  the  size  of  peas.  Never  give  so 
much  that  remnants  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  wrnter  aud 
begin  to  putrefy.  Let  no  one  be  induced  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
carps  like  to  eat  the  dung  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  cows,  to  feed  them  on  any 
putrefying  matter.  There  are  instances  on  record  that  thereby  epidem- 
ics, particularly  diseases  of  the  scales  have  originated. 

The  carp  likes  above  everything  else  vegetable  matter  such  as  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  boiled  potatoes,  corn,  turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c. 
The  refuse  of  malt  from  breweries  aud  distilleries,  is  also  very  good 
food  for  carp;  and  wherever  such  refuse  can  be  had,  it  should  be  giveu 
to  the  fish. 

The  small  pisciculturist,  having  a pond  of  perhaps  1-2  acres  near  his 
house,  will  often  be  able  to  feed  his  fish  on  refuse,  as  he  will  always  have 
it  fresh  from  the  kitchen  and  stable. 

In  conclusion,  I earnestly  recommend  the  culture  of  the  carp  to  all 
pisciculturists.  If  the  value  of  the  carp  for  table  use  has  once  been 
recognized,  it  will  become  a highly  esteemed  fish,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  and  populous  cities,  and  its  culture  will  yield  a 
larger  and  more  certain  profit,  than  the  expensive  trout. 

8. — EXTENT  OF  CARP-CULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  many  thousand  acres  of  artificial  waters  are  to  be  found. 
In  these  enormous  quantities  of  carp  are  bred.  Some  of  these  ponds, 
or  rather  lakes,  have  an  extent  of  about  1,000  to  2,000  acres.  They  are 
provided  with  gigantic  dams,  many  of  them  60  feet  high.  By  these  the 
water  is  closed  in  into  broad  valleys,  containing  no  other  fishes  than 
carps  from  4 to  5 pounds  in  weight.  If  we  consider  the  size  of  these 
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lake-like  ponds,  surrounded  by  enormous  dams  which  are  overgrown  with 
oak-trees  100  to  300  years  old,  series  of  three  and  more  of  these  lakes 
being  not  uncommon,  then  we  can  form  some  idea  as  to  the  remuuer- 
ativeness  of  these  establishments,  particularly  in  Bohemia. 

The  standard  establishment  with  regard  to  the  most  extensive  busi- 
ness transactions  is  found  in  Austria.  The  Prince  of  Sehwarzenberg, 
of  whom  I have  spoken  previously,  possesses  more  than  250  ponds  of 
large  size,  the  smallest  having  about  10  acres,  the  largest  2,000  acres 
water  extent. 

We  find  many  villages  where  ponds  of  50  to  200  and  more  acres  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

9.— THE  TABLE  QUALITIES. 

If  the  carp  were  a fish  of  inferior  quality,  like  the  buffalo-fish,  for  in- 
stance, its  sale  wouUl  doubtless  be  limited  to  the  sea-port  towns  of 
Northern  Germany  and  the  principal  cities  of  Central  Europe,  as  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city,  in  spite  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
salt-water  and  different  kinds  of  fresh- water  fish,  the  carp  is  ever  pre- 
ferred to  these,  and,  with  the  exception  of  trout  and  salmon,  it  frequently 
commands  a price  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest. 

I maintain  my  assertion  that  the  carp,  whether  it  be  scale,  mirror,  or 
leather  carp,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  fresh-water  fishes,  and  its  in- 
troduction will  be  of  great  value  in  point  of  national  economy,  especially 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  culture  and  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  this  may  be  carried  on. 

The  carp  and  its  value  as  a fish  of  culture  will  before  long  be  fully 
appreciated,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  favorably  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  its  culture  in  America,  as  also  the  extent  attained  to,  with  any 
other  country,  to  our  complete  satisfaction. 

57 
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Fig.  3. — Plan  of  a natural  carp-pond. 


Pond-  Pisa  natural  body  of  water.  Its  extent  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  .two 
hundred  acres.  It  is  formed  by  a dam,  T),  about  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  crossing  the 
valley  and  thus  collecting  the  water  of  a run  flowing  there.  Before  D is  a deepening, 
C,  the  collector.  In  the  dam  D there  is  an  outlet  leading  to  another  deepening — the 
so-called  outlet  collector  OC.  The  purpose  of  this  collector  is  to  keep  back  fishes  that 
may  have  passed  the  outlet  when  opened.  It  is  provided  with  a screen  or  netting. 
CI),  upon  the  bottom  of  pond  P,  is  the  collector-ditch,  which  conducts  the  fishes  to  C 
when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  thus  prevents  them  being  caught  in  the  mud.  P is  the 
run  of  water  which,  to  prevent  overflow,  has  to  be  conducted  around  the  pond  in  a 
separate  ditch,  leaving  an  inlet  at  I,  protected  by  a sluice  with  screens. 


Fig.  4. — Cross-section  of  carp-pond,  fig.  3. 


F,  surface  of  the  pond;  C,  collector;  D,  dam;  0,  outlet;  OK,  outlet  collector;  J 
inlet ; P,  stream ; D,  the  dam ; P,  the  run  or  creek. 
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Fig.  5.— Plan  of  artificial  carp-pond. 


i|\l 
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B,  stream  supplying  artificial  pond  between  undulating  bills,-  J. , inlet;  JD , inlet 
dam ; CD,  collecting  ditches ; C,  collector  ; OD,  outlet  dam  ; 0,  outlet ; OC , outlet  col- 
lector ; E,  cavities,  “kettles,”  in  which  the  carp  collect  for  the  winter ; H,  canal  to  let 
off  surplus  water  in  case  of  freshets. 
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Fig.  6. — Plan  of  artificial  carp-ponds. 
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I,  breeding-pond  for  spawning  fishes  and  spawn  ; II,  pond  for  small  fry ; III,  pond 
for  large  fish  ; a,  supply  of  water  ; b,  inlet;  c,  collector;  o,  outlet. 


VIII.— THE  PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHAD. 


A— OPERATIONS  IN  1876. 


By  James  W.  Milner. 


1. — STATION  ON  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

The  efforts  of  previous  years  to  obtain  eggs  of  the  shad  in  the  rivers 
south  of  the  Potomac  having  yielded  very  small  results,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  make  the  attempt  in  1876,  but  to  commence  operations  on 
the  Potomac  at  as  early  a date  as  possible,  so  that  a long  season  might 
furnish  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the' largest  possible  number  of 
eggs. 

The  steam-yacht  Lookout  came  up  the  river  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  bringing  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  commissioner  of  fish- 
eries for  the  State  of  Maryland.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, on  the  Potomac  and  the  Upper  Chesapeake  Bay  or  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  our  efforts  were  combined. 

On  May  8 a camp  was  established  at  Ferry  landing,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  Va.,  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  placed  in  charge.  The  seine- 
hauls  were  sedulously  watched,  but  no  ripe  fishes  were  taken  until  the 
13th.  From  that  date  until  the  21th  eggs  were  taken  almost  daily,  either 
at  the  Ferry  landing  fishery,  or  from  thetripsof  the  dispatch-boat  Lookout 
to  other  fishing-shores  of  the  Potomac.  In  all,  686,000  young  fishes 
were  hatched,  of  which  about  100,000  were  shipped  to  North  Carolina, 
and  the  remainder  put  into  the  river. 

The  catch  of  shad  was  remarkably  small  along  the  river,  the  hauls 
of  the  1,000-fathom  seines  bringing  in  such  quantities  as  125, 130,  rarely 
200  at  a time. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  wide  portion  of  the  Potomac  where  there 
is  sufficient  shelter  for  the  hatching-boxes.  During  this  season,  many 
eggs  were  washed  out  by  the  tossing  of  the  boxes  during  high  winds. 
A boom  of  double  logs  is  an  essential  protection  to  the  boxes. 

The  seines  along  the  river  “cut  out”  before  the  23d  of  May,  as  the 
fishing  proved  a failure  and  expenses  were  much  greater  than  the  in- 
come. 

The  disposition  of  the  fish  hatched  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  on  a 
subsequent  page. 
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2.— STATIONS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

Mr.  Ferguson  Lad  the  work  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  in  the  region 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  under  way  on  the  9th  of  May, 
and  long  before  the  camp  was  broken  up  at  Ferry  Landing,  Va.,  a 
large  number  of  fishes  had  been  hatched  and  turned  loose  in  the  river 
mentioned.  Swan  Greek,  Carpenter’s  Point,  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  enter  the  extreme  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  were  the  localities  chosen  as  stations. 

Carpenter’s  Point  was  the  first  station,  and  was  continued  between 
May  10  and  May  31.  The  report  of  the  operator,  W.  F.  Wroten,  gives 

1.725.000  eggs  taken,  1,060,000  fishes  hatched,  of  which  822,500  were 
released  at  the  station,  and  837,500  shipped  away. 

Swan  Creek  Station  No.  1,  conducted  from  May  26  to  June  3,  as  re- 
ported by  W.  H.  and  J.  H.  Hines,  had  in  the  boxes  280,000  eggs,  pro- 
ducing 125,000  fishes,  and  80,000  of  these  were  turned  loose  from  the 
boxes,  while  45,000  were  shipped  away. 

Swan  Creek  Station  No.  2,  carried  on  from  June  1 to  June  10,  col- 
lected 630,000  eggs ; hatched  525,000  fishes ; turned  loose  200,000  fishes, 
and  shipped  away  325,000. 

Havre  de  Grace  Station  No.  1,  operated  by  F.  N.  Clark,  begun  May 
28  and  ended  June  14,  gathered  960,000  eggs  and  hatched  862,000  fishes; 

272.000  were  turned  loose,  590,000  were  shipped  away. 

Fishing  Battery  Station,  near  Havre  de  Grace,  between  June  3 and 
June  26,  obtained,  according  to  William  Hamlen,  in  charge,  536,000 
eggs,  producing  459,000  fishes,  all  of  which  were  released  at  the  station. 

Havre  de  Grace  Station  No.  2,  conducted  by  W.  H.  Hines,  from  June 
12  to  June  20,  from  190,000  eggs  produced  110,000  fishes,  all  of  which 
were  turned  into  the  river. 

The  total  productions  of  these  stations  from  the  above  reports  were 

4.321.000  eggs;  3,741,000  fishes;  2,143,500  turned  alive  into  the  waters 
of  Maryland,  and  1,597,500  shipped  away. 

The  seines  “cut  out”  early  in  this  region,  and  the  later  work  of  the 
stations  depended  on  the  drift-nets  for  the  supply  of  parent  fishes.  A 
great  scarcity  of  ripe  males  prevailed  throughout  the  season,  and  this  re- 
duced the  total  of  fertile  eggs  very  much,  as  well  as  the  production  from 
eggs  placed  in  the  boxes. 

The  at  tacks  of  the  eels  upon  the  shad  hanging  in  the  nets  were  some 
times  very  destructive.  Often  h^lf  of  the  catch,  as  it  was  thrown  into 
the  boat,  would  be  found  to  be  the  heads  and  back  bones  of  shad,  from 
which  the  meat  had  been  stripped  by  the  eels.  One  fisherman  in  tho 
vicinity  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  capture  of  eels,  and  made  a 
good  living  from  it. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  abundance  of  shad  and  herring  in  this  vi- 
cinity were  similar  to  those  from  the  Potomac  and  many  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Bogel,  now  fishing  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  about  forty 
years  ago  sailed  the  sloop  Bowman  Williams  between  1 hiladelphia 
and  Port  Deposit,  Md.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  in  the  month  of  May, 
while  at  the  southern  end  of  the  route,  a haul  was  made  with  a 1,000- 
fathom  seine  which  contained  so  large  a number  of  fish  that  it  occupied 
the  better  part  of  the  day  to  get  the  seine  on  shore.  Prom  this  single 
sweep  of  the  net  were  taken  2,700  barrels  of  “ herring”  ( Pomolobus 
pseudo  harenges ,)  or  about  1,350,000  “herring.”  Besides  the  herring, 
there  was  a large  number  of  shad — “ many  thousands.”  Another  fisher- 
man spoke  of  a famous  haul  of  shad,  where  30,000  were  brought  on  the 
shore. 

3.— STATION  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  AT  SOUTH  HADLEY  PALLS,  . 

MASS. 

This  station  was  established  at  South  Hadley  Palls  on  the  3d  of  July. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hager,  formerly  commissioner  of  fisheries  for  the  State  of 
Vermont,  took  charge  of  the  field-work,  and  arrived  several  days  before 
the  spawning  fishes  were  ripe.  Not  until  the  date  referred  to  were  the 
first  eggs  taken.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  very  high.  Mr. 
Hager  records  it  on  the  3d  as  at  81°,  and  from  that  to  the  20th  it  in- 
creased to  86°.  The  level  of  the  river,  because  of  the  hot,  dry  season, 
was  very  low. 

The  seine  was  hauled  on  two  fishing-grounds,  below  the  bridge  at 
South  Hadley  Palls  and  at  Willimansett,  as  from  time  to  time  the  differ- 
ent grounds  seemed  to  offer  the  better  prospects;  for  a time,  both 
fisheries  were  made  use  of.  On  the  16th  and  20th  there  were  no  seine- 
hauls  made.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  taken  on  one  night  was 
300,000,  and  the  smallest,  35,000.  Between  the  3d  and  the  20th, 

1.480.000  eggs  were  taken,  developing  1,110,000  fishes.  All  eggs  taken 
subsequent  to  the  11th  died  from  the  excessive  heat. 

The  water  attained  such  a temperature  by  the  20th  that  it  was  found 
useless  to  take  and  impregnate  the  eggs,  no  development  of  the  embryo 
ensuing.  The  hauls  made  on  the  night  of  the  10th  closed  the  work,  and 
it  was  determined  to  stop  the  fishing  until  the  temperature  of  the  water 
became  much  reduced. 

On  the  24th  it  was  found  that  the  rains  at  the  sources  of  the  Connecti- 
cut had  raised  the  river  at  South  Hadley  Falls  eight  inches,  and  reduced 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  76°.  The  seine-hauling  was  again 
begun,  and  from  this  time  to  August  5,  when  the  station  was  broken 
up,  eggs  were  taken  in  small  quantities  every  night.  In  this  time 

900.000  eggs  were  taken,  making  the  total  for  the  station,  between  July 
3 and  August  5,  2,380,000,  producing  1,958,000. 

Of  the  young  fishes,  645,000  were  put  into  the  Upper  Connecticut  ; 

199.000  were  released  at  South  Hadley  Falls;  80,000  were  put  into  the- 
Westfield  River;  180,000  were  put  in  the  Taunton  River;  100,000  were 
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sent  to  the  Alabama  River;  100,000  to  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
654,000  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

A total  of  924,000  shad  was  returned  to  the  waters  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, altogether  1,104,000  deposited  within  the  boundaries  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  854,000  shipped  south  and  west. 

This  is  the  smallest  year’s  work  ever  done  at  this  station.  The  asser- 
tion made  by  residents  that  the  river  was  lower  and  the  water  warmer 
than  ever  before  known  in  the  Connecticut  seems  quite  probable. 

The  entire  season’s  work  figures  out  the  total  from  the  reports  of  those 
who  deposited  the  fishes  in  thewaters  at  5,877,500  shad  in  the  streams 
of  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  gulf  rivers,  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Sacramento  River  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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B— TABLES  OF  SHAD-PEOPAGATION  IN  1876. 


Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Bristol  Landing,  on  the  Patuxent  River,  from 
May  2,  1876,  to  May  12,  1876,  on  account  of  the  Maryland  commission  of  fisheries,  by 
William  II.  Hines. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Temperature 

of— 

Air. 

Surface 

water. 

May  2 

7 a.m. 
. .do  . . 

0 

57 

58 

56 

59 
66 
72 
74 
63 
62 

57 

60 

0 

53 

59 

59 

62 

62 

68 

71 

72 
66 
65 
67 

May  3. 

Mav  4 . 

. .do  . . 

May  5 

. .do  . . 

May  fi  ....... 

. .do  . . 

May  7 . . . 

. .do  . . 

May  8 

. . do  . . 

Mav  9.  

. . do  . . 

May  10 

. .do  . . 

May  11  

. .do  . . 

May  12 

. . do  . . 

Total  . 

Direction  of 
wind. 

Ripe  fish. 

Eggs  obtained. 

Fish  hatched. 

Fish  turned 
loose. 

Males. 

Females. 

S E 

1 

1 

15  000 

N E 

(*) 

1 

10  000 

S E 

1 

20 ' 000 

s 

(*) 

2 

35  000 

S TV 

(*) 

3 

50,  000 

S.  W. 

S.  TV. 

(*) 

3 

70,  000 

N.  E. 

(*) 

1 

30,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

N.  E. 

75,  000 

75,  000 

N.  TV. 

t75,  000 

50,  000 

50;  000 

S. 

305,  000 

175,  000 

175,  000 

I * No  record.  t Eggs  emptied  from  boxes  into  the  river. 


Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Carpenter's  Point,  on  the  Upper  Chesapeake, 
from  May  10,  1876,  to  May  31,  1876,  on  account  of  United  States  and  Maryland  commis- 
sions of  fisheries,  by  William  F.  Wroten. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
wind. 

Fish  taken. 

Ripe  fish. 

Eggs  obtained. 

Fish  hatched. 

Fish  turned 
loose. 

Shipped. 

Males. 

Females. 

May  10 

N.  TV. 

16 

May  11 

N.  TV. 

305 

7 

120,  000 

May  12 

S. 

199 

6 

120'  000 

May  13 

N. 

783 

9 

180;  000 

May  14 

S.  TV. 

May  15 

Variable. 

556 

8 

210,  000 

May  16 

N.  E. 

107 

1 

25’  000 

May  17 

N.E. 

87 

1 

May  18 

S.E. 

143 

1 

2 

40,  000 

278,  000 

108,  000 

170,  000 

May  19 

S. 

272 

8 

9 

200,  000 

183,  000 

108,  000 

75, 000 

May  20 

S.E. 

337 

13 

15 

225,  000 

May  21 

S.  TV. 

May  22 

S.  TV.,  stormy. 

434 

4 

15 

15,  000 

162,  000 

162,  000 

May  23 

N. 

409 

5 

7 

120’  000 

168’  000 

168'  000 

May  24 

S. 

377 

£) 

14 

175  000 

216, 000 

46,  000 

170, 000 

May  25 

S. 

77 

6 

5 

125,  000 

May  26 

N.  E.  and  E. 

237 

7 

6 

ioo|  000 

180,  000 

105,  000 

75,  000 

May  27 

S.  TV. 

139 

5,  000 

5,  000 

May  28 

Sunday. 

May  29 

s.tv; 

238 

1 

10 

20,  000 

265,  500 

105,  500 

160,  000 

May  30 

E. 

235 

2 

8 

75,  000 

May  31 

S.  E. 

202,  500 

15,  000 

i£7  ^nn 

Total 

1,  750,  000 

1,  660,  000 

822,  500 

837,  500 
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Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Swan  Crcelc,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  from 
May  26,  1870,  to  June  3,  1876,  on  account  of  United  States  and  Maryland  commissions  of 
fisheries , by  William  H.  and  J.  U.  Mines. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
wind. 

Ripe  fish. 

Eggs  obtained. 

Fish  hatched. 

Fish  turned 
loose. 

Shipped. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

May  26 

S. 

2 

3 

50,  000 

May  27 

S. 

1 

2 

ioi  000 

May  28 

s. 

May  29 

S.E. 

3 

5 

90,  000 

May  30 

S.  E. 

1 

1 

ioj  000 

45,  000 

45,  000 

May  31 

S. 

3 

2 

20;  000 

•30,  000 

30,  000 

Juno  1 

S.W. 

Juno  2..j 

5 

8 

100,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

Total 

280,  000 

125,  000 

80, 000 

45,  000 

Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Fishing  Battery,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
from  June  3,  1870,  to  June  21,  1876,  on  account  of  United  States  and  Maryland  commis- 
sions of  fisheries,  by  Mr.  William  Hamlen. 


Date. 


June  3.. 
June  4.. 
June  5.. 
June  6.. 
June  7.. 
June  9.. 
June  10. 
Juno  11. 
June  12. 
Juno  13 
June  14. 
June  15 
June  16. 
June  17. 
June  18. 
June  19. 
June  20. 
June  21. 


Total. 


Temperature  of 
water. 


c! 


70 

70 

68 

70 

71 

73 

74 

75 

74 

75 
71 


a 

<n 


71 

70 

69 

70 

71 

74 
77 

75 
75 
74 

72 


A 


73 
. 73 
70 
72 
72 
75 

77 

75 

78 

76 


'TS 

a 


a 

o 

a 

© 

+3 

o 

© 


s. 

S.  E. 
S.W. 
S.  E. 
S. 

S.E. 

E. 
S.E. 
S.  E. 
S. 

S.W. 


Condition  of— 


Sky. 


Clear — 
Cloudy 
Cloar... 
Cloudy . 
Clear. .. 
Cloudy . 
Clear . . . 

. . do 

. . . do  ... 


Water. 


Muddy. 
...do  ... 
. . . do 
...do  ... 
. . . do 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
. . . do 
...do  ... 
. . . do 
. . do  . . . 
..  .do  .. . 
. . . do 


Fish 

taken. 


3 


GG 

o 

5 

© 

Ph 


10 

9 

24 

14 

13 


8 

2 

1 

12 

23 


Ripe 

fish. 


as 

© 

a 


o 

<£ 

be 

te 

w 


35,  000 
60,  000 
100,  000 
150,  000 
15,  000 


6,  000 


80,  000 


00,  000 


536,  000 


ro 

o 

rO 

o 


.3 


© 

w 

O 

_c 

rs 

« 

j- 

fN 

P 


90, 000 


90,  000 


190,  000 


190,  000 


4,  000 


4,  000 


75,  000 
ICO,  000 

459,  000 


75,  000 

100,  000 

459,  000 


Note. — All  fish  taken  in  gill-nets  on  Susquehanna  Flats. 
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Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Swan  Creek,  on  the  Upper  Chesapeake,  from 
June  1,  1876,  to  June  10, 1876,  on  account  of  United  States  and  Maryland  commissions  of 
fisheries,  by  Wiliam  F.  Wroten. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
•wind. 

Fish  taken. 

Ripe  fish. 

Eggs  obtained. 

Fish  hatched. 

Fish  turned  loose. 

Fish  shipped 
away. 

Males. 

Females. 

S.  W. 

27 

5 

13 

100,  000 

JiynA  3 

S. 

2 

5 

ioo|  000 

,Trmft  4 . 

S.  E. 

43 

4 

9 

35j  000 

June  5 

K W. 

79 

6 

7 

100,  000 

75,  000 

75, 000 

June  6 

N.  W. 

57 

4 

12 

205,'  000 

eoj  ooo 

80,  000 

June  7 

S. 

63 

4 

7 

90;  000 

70;  000 

70*  000 

June  8 

s. 

5 

4 

June  9 

June  10 

300,  000 

50,  000 

250,  000 

Total 

630,  000 

525,  000 

200,  000 

325,  000 

Record  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  from  June  12,  1876,  to  June  20,  1876,  on  account  of  United  States  and  Maryland 
commissions  of  fisheries,  by  William  H.  Hines. 


Date. 

Direction  of  wind. 

Eggs  obtaiued. 

Fish  hatched. 

Fish  turned  loose. 

June  12 

S. 

s. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

Variable 

June  13 

100,  000 

June  14 

June  15 " 

40,  000 
20,  000 

June  16 

70. 000 
30,  000 

10. 000 

70.000 

30. 000 

10. 000 

June  17 

June  18 

June  19 

30,  000 

June  20 

Total 

190,  000 

110,  000 

110, 000 
(125,  000  T) 



Note. — 15,000  eggs  loft  in  charge  of  Mitchell. 
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Egga  taken  at  Williniansett.  t Skipped  to  Taunton  River,  Massachusetts.  + Fishing  at  Willimansett.  § Killed  by  the  excessive  heat. 
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IX -ON  THE  COLLECTION  OF  EGGS  OF  SCHOODIC  SALMON,  IN 

1875  AND  1876. 


By  Chas.  G.  Atkins. 


A— NOTES  ON  THE  SPECIES. 

1. — NOMENCLATURE. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Maine  four  lake  systems  known  to  be  in- 
habited by  fresh-water  (or  “land-locked”)  salmon,  namely  the  systems 
of  Sebago  Lake,  of  Sebec  Lake,  of  Union  Eiver,  and  of  the  Saint  Croix 
River.  Specimens  from  the  Saint  Croix  have  been  critically  examined 
by  Dr.  Suckley  and  placed  by  him  in  Dr.  Girard’s  species,  Salmo  sebago , 
which  latter  was  based  on  specimens  from  the  Sebago  region.  A single 
specimen  of  the  young  of  the  Union  River  fish,  examined  by  Dr.  Girard, 
has  served  to  connect  the  fish  of  that  locality  with  those  of  the  Sebago 
and  Saint  Criox.  From  this  single  specimen  Dr.  Girard  erected  the 
species  S.  gloveri , and  many  writers  have,  with  what  reason  I cannot 
see,  considered  this  name  applicable  to  the  Saint  Croix  fish ; but  Dr. 
Suckley  pronounces  S.  gloveri  to  be  synonymous  with  S.  sebago , and 
would  thus  establish  the  identity  of  the  fresh-water  salmon  from  three 
of  the  systems  named.  I do  not  know  that  the  result  of  any  studies  on 
the  salmon  of  the  Sebec  waters  has  been  published,  but  if  Dr.  Suckley’s 
decision  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  other  three  varieties  stands, 
doubtless  the  Sebec  fish  must  go  with  them  as  constituting  a fourth 
variety  of  the  species  Salmo  sebago. 

I think  I am  certainly  warranted  in  speaking  of  the  fresh-water  sal- 
mon of  the  different  localities  as  different  varieties.  My  observation  has 
been  but  superficial,  to  be  sure,  but  I have  examined  and  handled  a 
large  number  of  specimens  from  the  Sebago  and  Saint  Croix  waters,  and 
quite  a number  from  Sebec,  and  the  apparent  differences  among  them 
have  been  quite  marked.  Of  these  three,  the  Schoodic  and  Sebec  fish 
arc  much  alike,  agreeing  very  well  in  size  (not  an  important  point)  and 
differing  in  general  appearance  less  than  the  Schoodic  and  Sebago  fish. 
The  latter  is  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  bears,  at  the  spawning 
season,  when  only  I have  seen  it,  a much  stronger  resemblance  than 
either  of  the  others  to  the  sea-going  species,  Salmo  salar.  The  salmon 
of  Union  River  I have  never  seen,  but  from  descriptions  received,  con- 
clude that  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Sebago,  being  large,  stout- 
built  fish. 
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The  term  “ land-locked  salmon  ” by  which  these  fish  are  generally 
known  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  or  have  been  at  some  time  shut 
out  from  communication  with  the  sea  and  thus  forced  to  pass  all 
their  lives  in  fresh- water.  There  is,  indeed,  a very  prevalent  theoi^ 
that  the  fresh-water  and  sea-going  salmon  were  originally  identical,  and 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  fresh  water  species  are  the 
result  of  a forced  or  voluntary  residence  in  fresh  water.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  supposed  change  of  habits— the 
abandonment  of  the  seaward  migrations — came  about  in  any  such  way 
as  the  name  “ land-locked  ” implies.  A natural  impediment  sufficient 
to  shut  in  the  salmon  and  prevent  their  reaching  the  sea  may  perhaps 
have  occurred  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  during  a former  geological 
age,  but  not  in  the  present.  The  artificial  obstructions  that  man  has 
erected,  though  sufficient  to  prevent  fish  ascending,  have  never  consti- 
tuted any  serious  obstacle  to  their  descent.  The  alleged  original  discov- 
ery of  the  species  in  some  of  the  localities  in  recent  times  does  not  rest 
on  sufficient  evidence. 

2. — DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITS  OF  SCHOODIC  SALMON. 

The  operations  detailed  below  had  to  do  with  the  Schoodic  variety, 
best  designated  as  the  “Schoodic  salmon,”  inhabiting  the  lakes  of  the 
Saint  Croix  Eiver. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  Saint  Croix  has  a more  extensive  lake 
system  than  any  other  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
(the  Saint  Lawrence  not  included  in  the  comparison).  The  most  of  the 
water  passes  through  successive  lakes,  which  serve  as  vast  basins  for 
the  deposit  of  sediment,  and  is  thereby  purified  to  a remarkable  degree. 

The  range  of  the  Schoodic  salmon  was  formerly  through  all  parts  of 
the  main  Saint  Croix  from  tide- water  upward.  Once  it  was  often  caught 
at  Salmon  Falls,  less  than  a mile  above  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  various 
other  places  are  pointed  out  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  where  the 
sportsman  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  could  always  find  them  at  the 
proper  season.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  they  were  abundant  at 
Princeton,  the  outlet  of  the  western  chain  of  lakes,  and  at  Vanceborough, 
the  outlet  of  the  eastern  chain.  Latterly  it  has  almost  or  quite  disap- 
peared from  the  main  river,  and  is  scarce  at  Princeton  and  at  all  points 
on  the  east  branch.  In  many  of  the  lesser  lakes  and  streams  of  the  re- 
gion it  has  also  become  quite  scarce  within  a few  years.  It  is  still  found, 
however,  in  Big  Lake  occasionally,  in  West  Musquash  Stream  and 
Lake,  in  Grand  Lake  and  Stream,  in  Pocumpus  Lake,  in  Sysladobsis* 
Lake  and  Stream,  Sysladobsis-sis  Lake  (or  Upper  Sysladobsis),  and  the 
stream  bearing  the  same  name  ; also  in  Junior  Lake  and  Stream,  Scrag- 
gly  Lake,  and  Pleasant  Lake.  All  these  waters  are  tributary  to  the 

* The  aboriginal  name  is  pronounced  Sich'-la-dob'-sis,  the  cli  having  a guttural  sound 
as  in  German.  The  whites  commonly  shorten  it  to  “ Dobsis  ” or  “ Dobsy.”  Sysladobsis- 
sis  means  Little  Sysladobsis. 
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west  branch  or  Schoodic  River.  There  are  no  facts  at  command  rela- 
tive to  its  distribution  in  the  lakes  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Saint  Croix, 
except  that  it  is  now  exceedingly  scarce  in  all  that  region. 

The  proper  home  of  the  Schoodic  salmon  is  in  the  lakes  mentioned 
above.  The  streams  are  resorted  to  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  repro 
duction,  but  to  a very  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 
There  are  two  migrations  yearly  from  the  lakes  to  the  streams.  The 
iirst  is  the  spring  migration,  performed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding. 
The  second  is  the  fall  migration,  performed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repro- 
duction. The  spring  migration  begins  in  May,  is  at  its  height  in  June, 
and  ceases  in  August,  either  by  the  death  of  the  migrated  fish  at  the 
hand  of  the  sportsman  or  by  their  return  to  the  lakes.  The  fall  migra- 
tion begins  in  September,  but  takes  place  mostly  in  late  October  and 
early  November,  and  ceases  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  such  fish  as 
may  have  survived  returning  then  to  the  lakes. 

These  migrations  do  not  answer  very  well  to  those  of  the  sea- going 
salmon.  The  spring  movement  is  indeed  hardly  entitled  to  the  term 
“ migration.”  The  autumnal  movement  is  well  defined  and  complete, 
and  answers  to  the  only  observed  migration  of  sea-going  salmon,  yet  it 
occupies  much  less  time,  is  accompanied  by  a very  limited  abstinence 
from  food,  and  involves  no  change  of  element  like  that  from  salt  to 
fresh  water. 

The  spring  migration  is  not  participated  in  by  all  the  salmon,  although 
probably  all  of  them  are  at  that  season  busily  feeding.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  lakes  inhabited  by 
them,  and  are  taken  by  bait  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  That  is  the 
season  when  insects  are  most  abundant,  and  it  is  probably  mainly  the 
pursuit  of  these  that  attracts  the  salmon  to  the  streams  and  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Though  there  appears  to  be  reason  to  call  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  the  feeding  season,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  exclusively  so. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  spawning 
season,  when  it  is  impossible  to  catch  salmon  with  a baited  hook.  Yet  it 
would  be  too  much  to  assert,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  that  all  of  them  continue  to  feed  through  the  late  summer 
months,  or  even  that  feeding  is  general  among  them  at  that  season.  The 
retirement  to  the  depths  of  the  lakes  in  midsummer  may  indicate  either 
a general  cessation  from  feeding  or  merely  a change  of  food,  as  that  oc- 
curring in  the  deep  waters  would,  most  likely,  be  different  from  that 
found  in  the  shallows. 

Of  the  precise  sort  of  food  taken  by  the  salmon,  but  little  can  be  said 
for  want  of  definite  observations.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  they  feed 
largely  on  insects,  and  probably  this  is  correct.  They  are  also  known 
to  feed  more  or  less  on  small  fishes.  There  is  a species  of  smelt  in  these 
lakes,  attaining  a maximum  length  of  about  four  inches,  which  is  pur- 
sued by  the  salmon.  At  various  dates  in  February,  March,  and  April 
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the  smelts  enter  small  tributary  brooks  to  spawn,  and  the  salmon  are 
then  taken  around  the  mouths  of  the  brooks  and  found  to  be  gorged 
with  smelts. 

At  the  time  of  the  spriug  migration,  the  salmon  tha  take  part  in  it  are 
generally  in  their  highest  physical  condition,  heavier  (in  proportion  to  their 
length,  at  least),  and  more  active  than  at  any  other  season.  The  sexes 
are  not  easily  distinguished.  Both  are  of  a fine  silvery  color,  white  be- 
neath, bluish  or  greenish'gray  above,  with  black  spots  on  the  sides  and 
backs.  Compared  with  sea-going  salmon,  they  are  only  one-sixth  or  one- 
eighth  as  large,  but  in  appearance  and  action  the  resemblance  is  very 
close.  They  are  less  fat  and  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  is  thought  to  be  more 
delicate.  By  old  salmon  fishermen  the  fish  is  thought  to  bear  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  grilse  or  partly-grown  salmon  of  Canadian  rivers. 
In  purely  game  qualities,  probably  this  fish  has  no  superior,  and  no 
equal  among  the  salmonidae  of  the  United  States.  When  in  season,  the 
fly  is  taken  eagerly,  and  when  hooked  the  fish  fights  fiercely,  leaping 
repeatedly  into  the  air  to  free  itself.  The  average  weight,  at  this  season, 
of  the  fish  frequenting  Grand  Lake  Stream  would,  I think,  be  very  near 
a pound  and  a half.  Those  of  Dobsis  Lake  and  of  West  Musquash 
Lake  are  somewhat  larger,  while  those  of  Pleasant  Lake  are  smaller.* 

The  approach  of  cool  weather  in  September  is  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autumn  migration.  In  Grand  Lake  stream  a very  few 
fish  are  first  seen  in  the  stream,  or  reconnoitering  the  approaches  to  it, 
very  earl.v  in  the  mouth.  Their  numbers  slowly  increase,  and  if  their  way 
is  unobstructed,  they  pass  down  and  soon  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the 
stream,  feeding  all  the  time  when  opportunity  offers.  They  become 
daily  more  plenty  until  spawning  begins,  which  is  between  October  20 
and  31.  Though  many  have  by  this  date  already  sought  the  stream, 
there  is  still  a larger  number  of  spawners  waiting  their  development  in 
the  lake,  and  not  descending  into  the  stream  until  their  maturity  is 
close  at  hand.  The  date  of  the  spawning  varies  somewhat  from  year  to 
year.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  spawn 
between  November  1 and  10 ; but  the  operation  goes  on  actively  until 
the  15th,  and  a few  fish  are  later  still  than  that.  In  some  seasons  a large 
part  of  the  spawn  is  believed  to  be  laid  during  the  last  half  of  Novem- 
ber. The  phenomena  thus  far  observed  seem  to  indicate  that  warm 
weather  hastens  the  spawning,  and  cold  weather  retards  it.  Thus,  in 
1875  more  than  half  of  the  spawn  obtained  at  Grand  Lake  stream  was 
taken  after  November  23,  while  in  1876  not  any  was  taken  so  late  as 
that. 

The  migrations  into  Grand  Lake  stream  are,  in  the  main,  downward 
movements  from  Grand  Lake.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  fish  ascend 

Ibe  Union  River  and  Sebago  varieties  attain  a much  larger  size.  In  1867  I 
observed  the  Sebago  fish  through  the  spawning  season,  and  found  the  average  weight 
of  the  males  to  be  about  five  pounds,  of  the  females  a little  more  than  three  pounds ; 
and  single  specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  seventeen  and  a half  pounds. 
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the  stream  from  Big  Lake  or  not.  Probably  they  do,  but  not  in  large 
numbers;  so  little  was  expected  from  this  source,  that  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  spawn-gathering  operations.  In  Dobsis  stream, 
a similar  state  of  things  exists;  nearly  all  the  fish  frequenting  the 
stream  for  spawning,  descend  into  it  from  Dobsis  Lake  ; a very  few 
ascending  from  Pocumpus  Lake,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  stream  is  obstructed  by  a darn  which  renders  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  either  old  or  young  fish  to  return  to  the  Dobsis  Lake,  while  passage 
between  the  stream  and  Pocumpus  Lake  is  quite  unobstructed  and  easy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  appears  that  these  fish  when  seeking 
spawning-ground  are  more  likely  to  move  down  stream  than  up  stream. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  always  enter  streams  to  spawn  unless  shut  out 
by  some  extraordinary  obstruction ; but  this  is  not  positively  known  to 
be  the  case. 

The  fish  that  earliest  seek  the  stream  at  the  approach  of  the  spawn- 
ing-season are  mostly  males.  But  as  the  season  advances  the  females 
become  more  numerous,  and  of  the  whole  number  visiting  the  stream, 
the  females  have,  during  these  two  seasons,  been  in  the  decided  majority. 
The  sexes  invariably  consort  in  pairs,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
pairing  takes  place  till  the  female  is  about  to  spawn. 

The  spot  chosen  by  the  pair  for  a spawning-bed  is  in  a strong  current 
of  water,  one  or  two  feet  deep,  on  a bottom  of  coarse  gravel  or  small 
bowlders.  The  operation  is  generally  performed  at  night,  but  has  been 
often  observed  on  a cloudy  day  and  very  rarely  in  sunshine.  The  two 
salmon  lie  on  the  bottom  near  each  other,  the  male  two  or  three  feet 
farther  down  stream  and  a little  to  one  side  from  the  female.  Occasion- 
ally the  female  turns  upon  her  side  and  fans  violently  against  the  bot- 
tom with  her  tail,  loosening  up  the  gravel  and  moving  it  by  the  help  of 
the  current,  a few  inches  down  the  stream,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a small  mound.  In  this  mound  the  eggs  are  supposed  to  lie 
buried.  The  male  is  occupied  most  of  the  time  in  driving  away  rivals, 
chasing  them  off  for  a few  feet  and  sometimes  several  rods,  and  return- 
ing from  each  sally  to  the  exact  position  occupied  before.  Occasionally 
he  is  seen  to  approach  close  to  the  female,  and  lie  for  a few  seconds  by 
her  side. 

When  spawning  begins,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  stream  is^ 
about  47°  F.,  but  before  the  eggs  are  all  laid  it  has  cooled  to  below  40° 
F.  During  the  winter,  it  varies  but  little  from  33°  F.  The  eggs  are  be- 
lieved to  hatch  about  the  first  of  May. 

B— SPAWN-GATHERING  IN  1875 
1. — GENERAL  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS. 

None  of  the  other  breeding-grounds  of  the  Schoodic  River,  and  prob- 
ably not  all  combined,  are  frequented  by  so  many  fresh-water  salmon  as 
those  of  Grand  Lake  stream.  Here,  then,  of  course,  it  was  decided  to 
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undertake  the  capture  of  fish  and  spawn.  These  grounds  had  been  oc- 
cupied for  the  same  purpose  several  times  before  by  sundry  parties,  and 
there  existed,  at  a spring  half  a mile  from  the  stream,  the  ruins  of  a 
small  hatching-house  built  in  1869  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. To  avoid  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  hatching-house  and 
maintaining  an  establishment  through  the  winter  and  spring,  it  was  de- 
cided to  arrange  with  the  Dobsis  Club  to  have  the  eggs  cared  for  at  their 
hatching-house,  fifteeu  miles  distant,  no  doubt  being  entertained  of 
water  communication  remaining  open  until  the  close  of  the  spawning- 
season. 

Grand  Lake  stream  receives  the  waters  of  Grand  Lake  and  pours 
them  into  Big  Lake.  Its  length  is  about  two  and  a half  miles,  and  its 
volume  at  a very  low  stage  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Its  water,  as  it  comes  from  Grand  Lake,  is  exceed- 
ingly pure.  Its  bed  consists  mostly  of  gravel  and  small  bowlders.  Its 
current  is  mostly  rapid.  There  is  a large  extent  of  ground  which  was 
well  adapted  to  spawning  purposes  until  1870,  when  a tannery  was 
erected  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  and  from  time  immemorial  the 
salmon  of  Grand  Lake  have  come  down  into  it  in  large  numbers  every 
autumn  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  now  commanded  by 
a dam,  but  it  is  of  the  sort  known  as  a “ driving  dam,”  used  for  storing 
water  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  driving  of  logs  ; the  water  is  never 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  but  through  spacious  gates 
which  admit  the  passage  of  fish  to  and  fro  at  almost  all  times. 

The  very  best  place  to  catch  the  salmon  is  close  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  as  they  first  enter  the  stream.  About  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
dam  is  a stretch  of  gravelly  shallows  where  a man  can  wade  any  time 
during  the  spawning-season  quite  across  the  stream.  Here  a net  sus- 
pended on  stakes  was  stretched  diagonally  across  the  stream,  leading  at 
its  lower  end  into  a set  of  inclosures  (also  of  netting),  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  fish-weirs,  so  that  the  fish  could  easily  enter  but  could 
not  escape.  The  nets  used  were  all  of  a mesh  too  small  to  gill  the  fish. 
The  largest  inclosure  was  about  seventy  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  and 
had  about  five  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  part.  In  this  it  was  intended 
for  the  bulk  of  the  fish  to  lie  while  awaiting  maturity  of  the  eggs. 
Various  other  smaller  inclosures  were  to  serve  for  assorting  the  fish,  to 
separate  those  spawned  from  the  immature,  &c.  A rough  shed  was 
built  to  shelter  the  working  party.  Overlooking  the  whole  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  a cottage  was  built  to  serve  the  purposes  of  work-shop, 
store  house,  and  lodging  and  boarding  house. 

The  necessity  of  transporting  the  eggs  fifteen  miles  and  of  caring  for 
them  (perhaps  for  a week  or  ten  days),  while  awaiting  shipment,  and 
guardingagainst  a possible  interruption  of  communications,  compelled  me 
to  devise  a new  piece  of  apparatus.  I must  have  something  that  would 
receive  the  eggs  and  hold  them  securely,  that  could  be  placed  in  a run- 
ning stream  and  admit  a free  passage  of  water  through  from  side  to 
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side,  and  that  could  be  inclosed  iu  a box  and  transported  to  Dobsis 
stream,  without  disturbing  the  eggs.  AH  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
by  a nest  of  wire-cloth  trays  inclosed  iu  a frame  of  which  the  front  and 
top  swung  open  at  pleasure,  allowing  the  trays  to  be  placed  or  removed, 
and  which,  when  closed,  held  the  trays  firmly  in  place.  The  trays  were 
placed  one  upon  another,  but  by  making  the  corners  of  extra  thickness 
an  open  space  one-eighth  inch  wide  was  secured  on  all  four  sides  above 
each  tray.  This  contrivance  proved  to  be  very  useful  both  in  the  open 
stream  and  afterward  in  troughs  of  a hatching-house.  For  purpose  of 
transporting  eggs  in  case  of  land  journeys  trays  bottomed  with  cotton 
flannel  instead  of  wire-cloth  were  provided,  but  never  brought  into  use. 

2. — TAKING  SPAWN. 

The  main  net  was  put  across  the  stream  October  9.  This  prevented 
any  of  the  salmon  passing  down  after  this  date  and  getting  out  of  our  reach. 
The  inclosures  were  not,  however,  put  into  shape  to  retain  fish  until  Octo- 
ber 28,  it  being  thought  better  to  allow  them  freedom  as  long  as  possible. 
After  this  date  they  collected  rapidly,  but  as  they  passed  without  our 
interference  into  the  large  pound  the  number  inclosed  could  not  be  accu- 
rately known  until  they  were  all  seined  out  of  that  pound,  which  was 
not  done  until  October  24.  They  appeared  to  come  down  in  greatest 
numbers  during  the  first  week  in  November;  but  they  continued  to  come 
until  November  20. 

The  first  indications  of  the  maturity  of  the  fish  were  observed  October 
28,  when  two  partly-formed  ridds  (or  nests)  were  found  just  above  our 
nets.  No  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  take  spawn  until  November  6, 
when,  out  of  forty-eight  female  fish  examined,  twenty -five  were  found 
ripe,  and  relieved  of  their  eggs.  The  spawning  proceeded  from  day  to 
day  rather  slowly  until  November  20,  when  the  total  number  of  eggs 
obtained  amounted  to  550,000.  On  .the  24th,  we  attacked  the  main 
pound  where  there  remained  quite  a body  of  fish.  We  finished  handling 
these  on  the  26th,  and  found  among  them  twenty-nine  unripe  females. 
Severe  weather  prevented  the  completion  of  the  spawning  operations 
until  December  8,  at  which  late  date  two  of  the  female  fish  still  remained 
unripe.  The  total  number  of  Schoodic  salmon  was  2,628,  consisting  of 
1,055  males,  1,571  females,  and  2 of  unknown  sex.  The  eggs  obtained 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  1,077,500. 

Uncommonly  severe  weather  was  experienced  during  this  season. 
The  ground  began  to  freeze  in  October.  Snow  fell  on  eight  days  of 
November.  On  the  18th  of  November  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell 
to  13°  F.,  and  ice  closed  our  communications  with  Dobsis  stream  while 
as  yet  but  half  our  spawn  was  taken.  November  23  the  mercury  fell 
to— 3°  F.,  and  November  30  to  — 16° F.  in  the  morningand  — 7°F.  at  mid- 
day. With  such  weather  the  working  of  nets  and  the  handling  of  fish 
and  spawn  was  far  from  being  an  easy  task. 
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Finding  that  the  route  to  Dobsis  stream  was  closed,  I was  compelled 
to  improvise  a hatching-house  out  ot  the  ruins  ol  the  old  one  at  the 
spring  referred  to  above.  Fortunately  we  had  an  abundance  of  appar- 
atus, and  it  being  very  compact,  a single  trough  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  was  room  enough  for  the  half-million  spawn  which  was  to  be  de- 
posited there. 

Very  few  other  fish  than  Schoodic  salmon  were  taken  in  the  pounds. 
The  number  of  brook-trout  ( Salmo  fontinalis)  did  not  exceed  a dozen; 
of  togue  (Salmo  toma ?)  barely  two  were  caught;  of  whitefish,  ten;  of 
eels,  not  exceeding  half  a dozen ; of  Cyprinidce  there  were  a good  many 
suckers,  and  great  numbers  of  chubs  and  shiners  passed  at  will  through 
our  nets. 

There  was  taken  a single  specimen  of  Salmo  salar , a female  of  about 
thirteen  pounds’  weight ; she  yielded  10,000  eggs,  which  were  impreg- 
nated with  the  milt  of  the  Schoodic  salmon ; they  developed  well,  hatched 
into  vigorous  fish,  which  were  afterward  deposited  in  Williams  pond,  in 
Bucksport. 

3. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EGGS. 

The  eggs  at  Grand  Lake  stream  were  divided  early  in  February,  1876, 
and  those  at  Dobsis  stream  in  March.  On  measuring  all  the  spawn, 
there  were  found  to  be  933,000  eggs.  Of  th^ese,  265,000  were  left  to  be 
hatched  for  Grand  Lake  stream  (being  32,000  in  excess  of  the  proper 
quota  of  25  per  cent.).  The  remainder  were  divided  among  the  several 
parties  bearing  the  expense,  namely,  the  Fishery  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  was  159,000,  which  were  distributed 


as  follows : 

% 

To  Vermont - 14,  000 

Connecticut 14,  000 

Pennsylvania.  8,  000 

Virginia 4,000 

Ohio 12,  000 

Michigan 18,  000 

Wisconsin 24,  000 

Minnesota 10, 000 

Iowa 10,000 

Illinois 20,000 

Tennessee  4, 000 

New  York  11, 000 

Dominion  of  Canada 10,  000 


Total 159,  000 
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C— SPAWN-GATHERING  IN  1876. 

1. — PREPARATIONS. 

The  impracticability  of  using  the  hatching-house  of  the  Dobsis  Club 
for  the  development  ot  spawn  taken  at  Grand  Lake  stream  was  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  year.  The  tem- 
porary hatching-house  at  the  spring  was  therefore  removed,  and  a better 
structure  put  in  its  place.  The  new  house  was  20  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
long,  and  allowing  half  its  interior  for  stove-room,  tables,  working-room, 
&c.,  the  remaining  half  afforded  room  for  six  troughs,  each  22  feet  long, 
one  foot  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep,  which,  when  fitted  with  the  com- 
pact apparatus  devised  and  brought  into  use  the  preceding  year,  would 
accommodate,  at  the  utmost,  2,400,000  eggs.  I should  have  preferred  to 
use  the  water  of  the  stream  as  being,  on  the  whole,  preferable  for  fish- 
hatching, but  no  practicable  site  could  be  found,  except  we  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  raising  the  water  artificially,  which  it  was  not  deemed 
best  to  do. 

There  was  no  change  of  importance  made  in  the  details  of  the  hatch- 
ing apparatus  nor  in  the  fixtures  and  implements  for  catching  and 
managing  the  fish  and  taking  the  spawn. 

2. — TAKING  FISH  AND  SPAWN. 

In  1875,  the  nets  had  not  been  placed  uutil  the  movement  of  fish  into 
the  stream  had  been  going  on  several  weeks,  and  consequently  a good 
many  of  the  fish  had  passed  down  below  our  fishing-ground,  and  there- 
fore out  of  our  reach.  This  year  the  precaution  was  taken  to  put  in  the 
main  nets  on  September  20,  only  four  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
close-season.  By  this  means  nearly  or  quite  every  fish  that  would  come 
into  the  stream  was  kept  above  our  nets,  and  but  a small  number  escaped 
eventual  capture. 

Notwithstanding  this  husbanding  of  our  resources,  however,  the  sea- 
son was  not  destined  to  be  so  successful  as  the  first  had  been.  There 
was,  undeniably,  a great  falling  off*  in  the  number  of  fish  seeking  the 
stream,  owing  to  some  unknown  cause  that  operated  before  the  recent 
attempt  to  cultivate  them.* 

The  inclosures  were  all  completed  October  24,  and  the  capture  of 
salmon  then  commenced.  The  precise  date  of  the  first  spawning  among 
the  free  fish  in  the  open  stream  was  not  observed,  but  many  pairs  had 
been  at  work  on  fhe  gravels  before  October  30,  and  it  was  at  that  date 
quite  evident  that  the  fish  were  spawning  earlier  than  the  previous  year. 

Taking  spawn  began  November  6,  when  all  the  fish  that  had  entered 
the  pounds  up  to  that  date  were  examined  and  found  to  count  337,  there 

* Happily  this  was  only  a temporary. depression.  The  next  season  (1877)  shows  a 
great  increase  over  both  1875  and  1876. 
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being  132  males,  205  females.  Of  the  females,  167  were  ripe  and  full, 
17  unripe,  and  21  spent.  The  fish  continued  to  come  in  until  November 
22,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  run  was  at  an  end.  All  the 
females  caught  had  yielded  their  eggs,  and  only  spent-fish  could  now 
be  caught.  The  whole  number  of  fish  taken  was  1,021,  there  being  272 
males  and  749  females.  The  number  of  eggs  secured  from  these  fish 
(670  females  yielding  spawn)  was  530,500,  and  12,500  more  were  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  West  Musquash  Lake,  making  a total  of 
543,000. 

3. — DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  development  of  the  eggs  did  not  proceed  with  the  usual  success. 
Eighty-three  thousand  were  rejected  before  distribution,  and  a portion 
of  the  remainder  were  injured  in  some  unexplained  manner,  so  that  a 
very  serious  loss  was  experienced  in  their  subsequent  hatching. 

The  number  divided  was  460,000,  of  which  115,000  were  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  Grand  Lake  stream;  145,000  were  distributed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  commission,  and  200,000  sent  to  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  was  distributed  as  follows : 


To  Maine 8,  000 

Connecticut 10,  000 

Massachusetts 10,  000 

New  Hampshire , 10,  000 

New  York  (S.  Green) . 7 500 

New  York  (F.  Mather) 2,  000 

Maryland 7,  500 

Virginia 10,000 

Tennessee 20,  000 

°hio 4,  000 

Michigan 4, 000 

Illinois 10,  000 

Wisconsin 7 ooo 

Iowa * 10,  000 

Minnesota 20,  000 

California 000 


Total - 145,000 


X -OPERATIONS  ON  THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  IN  SALMON  BREED- 
ING, IN  1875. 


By  Livingston  Stone. 


A.— PREPARATION. 

On  the  16th  of  June  I arrived  at  the  McCloud  River  and  found  pre- 
parations already  progressing.  The  shallow  trays  were  changed  to  deep 
ones,  and  the  troughs  remodeled,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  hatching- 
apparatus  reached  a maximum  limit  of  about  12,000,000  eggs.  On  the 
8th  day  of  August  the  river  was  virtually  closed  to  the  salmon,  although 
there  were  still  a few  places  where  by  great  exertion  a few  smaller  ones 
succeeded  in  getting  by.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  obstruction  ot 
the  river  was  complete.  After  this  the  salmon  collected  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  river  below  tbe  bridge,  and,  as  it  happened  last  year,  occa- 
sionally made  raids  upon  the  bridge  in  vast  numbers. 

The  bridge  and  dam  having  been  completed,  we  proceeded  to  erect  a 
flume  from  the  wheel  to  the  hatching-apparatus  and  to  place  the  filter- 
ing-tank and  the  troughs  for  the  eggs.  Several  new  hatching-troughs 
were  built;  the  trays  and  all  the  wood-work  were  covered  with  a fresh 
coating  of  asphaltum.  A large  double  corral  was  built  at  the  fishery 
for  receiving  the  parent  salmon  from  the  seine,  and  things  were  made 
ready  generally  for  the  approach  of  the  spawning-season. 

B.— THE  SALMON-EGGS. 

1. — TAKING  SPAWN. 

Some  of  the  salmon  which  were  caught  the  first  week  of  August  had 
eggs  so  nearly  ripe  that  it  was  generally  predicted  that  the  spawning- 
season  would  begin  earlier  than  usual.  But  so  regular  is  the  course  of 
nature  in  this  particular  that  I felt  quite  confident  that  this  season 
would  be  no  exception  to  the  common  rule,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  McCloud  River  salmon  at  this  point  begin  to  spawn  about  the  1st 
of  September.  My  expectations  were  verified  as  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber approached,  and  the  first  ripe  eggs  which  we  obtained  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  were  taken  on  the  2d  day  of  September.  The  salmon 
were  at  this  time  collected  in  vast  quantities  below  the  dam.  There 
were  so  many  that  in  a space  of  twenty  yards  wide  by  a hundred  long  I 
have  counted  one  hundred  salmon  jumping  out  of  the  water  within  the 
space  of  a minute.  When  one  reflects  that  this  is  at  the  rate  of  six 
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thousand  an  hour,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  great  number  of  fish  col- 
lected there. 

From  these  evidences  of  the  abundance  of  salmon  we  naturally  ex- 
pected that  when  we  came  to  haul  the  seine  it  would  be  pretty  good 
fishing.  We  were  not  disappointed,  and  the  first  haul  of  the  seine 
brought  in,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  1,500,  which,  at  an  average 
weight  of  20  pounds  each,  would  make  30,000  pounds.  The  seine,  of 
course,  could  not  be  hauled  ashore,  so  after  taking  out  a hundred  or  so 
to  try  them,  the  seine  was  reversed  and  the  fish  released. 

As  a natural  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  salmon  the  yield  of 
salmon-eggs  was  unprecedented. 

Last  year,  with  a total  of  0,000,000  for  the  season,  we  beat  the  world 
by  two  or  three  millions,  but  this  year  we  took  50  per  cent,  more  than 
last  year.  This  great  success,  however,  was  not  without  its  disad- 
vantages, for  the  increased  work  of  spawning  came  very  hard  on  the 
men.  To  hold  and  spawn  a 20  or  30  pound  salmon  is  no  slight  task, 
and  to  spawn  six  tons  of  them  a day  is  something  that  no  one  who  has 
not  tried  it  knows  the  severity  of.  The  physical  exertion  required  to 
hold  the  struggling  and  powerful  fish,  and  to  press  out  the  eggs  or  milt, 
is  very  considerable.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  men  are  wet  from  head 
to  foot  all  day,  and  constantly  exposed  to  scratches  from  the  bony  rays 
and  cuts  from  the  poisonous  teeth  of  the  male  salmon.  So  serious  a 
disadvantage  is  this  latter  circumstance  that  after  two  days’  spawning 
the  hands  of  the  operators,  and  often  their  feet  and  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  become  very  sore  and  painful.  The  stooping  position  in  taking 
the  eggs  is  very  trying  to  the  back.  And  the  constant  soaking  of  the 
limbs  with  cold  water  brings  on  rheumatism  and  a sense  of  great  lassitude 
at  night,  all  of  which  combine  to  moke  the  takiug  of  the  spawn  on  a 
large  scale  an  extremely  severe  and  trying  labor. 

The  handling  of  so  many  eggs  also  involves  the  employment  of  a 
great  deal  of  help,  and  in  this  remote  place  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  com- 
petent white  workmen.  To  moke  matters  worse,  just  at  this  time,  the 
picking  over  of  eggs  comes  on,  the  preparation  of  the  immense  amount 
of  moss  for  packing  the  eggs,  and  the  making  of  the  packing-boxes,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  were  very  short-handed  during  the  month  of 
September,  though  a large  number  of  hands  were  employed. 

In  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  nearly  9,000,000  eggs  were  taken,  the 
daily  record  being  as  follows  : 


Daily  record  of  salmon-eggs  taken  at  the  McCloud  fishery , California,  1875. 


Date. 

Number  of 
eggs. 

Date. 

Number  of  ! 
eggs- 

Date. 

Number  of 

eggs- 

Date. 

Number  of 
eggs- 

Aug.  31 

50,  400 

Sept.  9 

660,  000 

Sept.  16 

397,  650 

Sept.  23 

61,  600 

Sept.  2 

243,  100 

10 

599,  500 

17 

352,  000 

24 

3 

228,250  ' 

11 

986,  150 

18 

120,  450 

25 

(5,  900 

ur,  i *;a 

lO 

19 

8,  250 

26 

5 1 

•nu,  i • 

732, 000 

13 

672,  650 

20 

146,  300 

27 

55,  000 

G 

211, 750 

14 

334,  400 

21 

297,  450 

7 

754]  500  1 

!5 

364.  650 

22 

92,  400 

Total  . 

8,  629,  300 

8 

029,200 
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If  necessary,  I could  have  pushed  the  work  so  as  to  have  taken 
10,000,000  eggs,  but  I did  not  do  this  because  it  had  not  been  made  ap- 
parent that  there  would  be  a demand  for  so  large  a number.  As  it 
actually  turned  out,  there  were  just  enough  eggs  to  fill  the  orders,  be- 
sides having  2,000,000  to  turn  over  to  the  California  fish  commission 
for  California  waters.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  were 
hatched  at  the  fishery  and  placed  in  the  McCloud  River. 

The  success  in  maturing  the  eggs  was  quite  equal  to  the  success  ex- 
perienced in  taking  them.  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  had  special  charge  of 
the  hatching-troughs,  estimates  that  4 per  cent,  only  were  lost  in  pre- 
paring the  eggs  for  shipment.  The  condition  of  the  eggs  was  excep- 
tionally good.  Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  faultless  than  they 
appeared,  and  they  were  as  healthy,  in  point  of  fact,  as  they  seemed 
clean  and  wholesome  in  outward  appearance. 

The  eye-spots  showed  in  the  first  eggs  on  the  18th  day  of  September, 
nineteen  days  after  they  were  taken. 

2. — Shipment  of  the  eggs. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  first  shipment  to  the  east  was  made. 

This  lot  was  made  up  from  eggs  taken  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days 
of  September,  which  were,  consequently,  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  and 
twenty-three  days  old,  the  eggs  gathered  previous  to  these  dates,  to  the 
number  of  2,500,000,  having  been  reserved  for  California  waters. 


The  first  shipment  was  as  follows  : 

To  C.  L.  Ditman,  Stillwater,  Minn 200,000 

To  S.  S.  Watkins,  Redwing,  Minn 200,000 

To  B.  F.  Shaw,  Anamosa,  Iowa 300,000 

To  N.  W.  Clark,  North ville,  Mich 268,000 

The  second  shipment  was  made  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  A.  Palmer,  Boscobel,  Wis 80  000 

To  N.  W.  Clark,  North  ville,  Mich  480*000 

To  Geo.  H.  Jerome,  Niles,  Mich 800,000 

The  third  shipment  was  made  on  the  4th  of  October,  as  follows: 

To  T.  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  Md 580  000 

James  Duffy,  Marietta,  Pa 480  qqo 

Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 320,000 

The  fourth  shipment  was  made  on  the  7th  of  October,  as  follows: 

To  Professor  Ellzey,  Christiansburg,  Va 160  000 

William  B.  Robertson,  Lynchburg,  Va . 160,000 

W.  H.  Cushman,  Georgetown,  Col 240*000 

E.  M.  Lees,  Westport,  Conn 480^000 

Waldo  Hubbard,  Truckee,  Cal. 240  000 

Myron  Green,  Kern  River,  Cal 240  000 
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The  fifth  shipment  was  made  on  the  12th  of  October,  as  follows: 


To  N.  W.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich 240,000 

E.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester,  Mass.  80,000 

Samuel  Wilmot,  Ontario,  Canada 80,000 

A.  A.  Reed,  jr.,  Providence,  R.  1 240,000 

A.  P.  Rock  wood,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 100,000 

Dr.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Elgin,  111 80,000 


Besides  these,  50,000  eggs  were  sent  to  New  Zealand,  consigned  to 
Charles  Kaeding,  San  Francisco.  There  were  also  80,000  eggs  shipped 
to  Seth  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  18th  of  October. 

Before  the  earlier  eggs  were  all  sent  off,  those  of  the  California  reserve 
began  to  hatch,  the  first  fish  making  its  appearance  the  4th  day  of  Octo- 
ber. The  remaining  eggs  hatched  out  very  rapidly,  it  being  safe  to  say, 
I think,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  October  a hundred  thousand  salmon 
hatched  every  day. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  returns  had  been  received  from 
the  first  two  lots.  These  read  as  follows: 

From  C.  L.  Ditinan,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  who  received  200,000  eggs: 
“Salmon-eggs  arrived  in  fine  condition. — C.  L.  Ditman.” 

From  S.  S.  Watkins,  Redwing,  Minn.,  who  received  200,000  eggs : 
“Watkins  got  eggs  in  good  order  on  sixth. — R.  O.  Sweeney,  Fish 
Comr.” 

From  B.  F.  Shaw,  Anamosa,  Iowa,  who  received  300,000  eggs: 

“The  spawn  arrived  in  fine  condition. — B.  F.  Shaw.  Per  Slocum.” 
From  N.  W.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich.,  who  received  268,000  eggs: 

“One  lot  of  eggs  arrived  yesterday  in  good  condition. — N.  AY.  Clark 
& Co.” 

From  George  H.  Jerome,  Niles,  Mich.,  who  received  800,000  eggs: 
“Very  little  loss;  eggs  superior. — Geo.  H.  Jerome.” 

From  Nr  W.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich.,  who  received  480,000  eggs: 
“Last  lot  of  eggs  4 per  cent.  loss. — N.  W.  Clark  & Co.” 

3, — Labor  and  cost  of  the  eggs. 

The  cost  of  taking  and  maturing  these  eggs  was  about  $8,000.  There 
were  8,170,000  impregnated  eggs  obtained,  making  the  cost  per  thousand 
less  than  $1. 

The  following  statistics  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  curious  in 
such  matters  as  showing  what  is  involved  in  carrying  on  this  work  on 
so  large  a scale  : 

There  were  in  bulk  almost  100  bushels  of  salmon-eggs.  To  mature 
these  eggs  1,200,000,000  foot-pounds  of  water  were  pumped  from  the 
river  by  the  wheel-pump.  It  took  160  bushels  of  moss  from  Mount 
Shasta  and  over  800  yards  of  mosquito-bar  to  pack  the  eggs.  When 
packed  they  filled  158  boxes  2 feet  square  by  6 inches  deep.  It  took  70 
crates,  containing  2 boxes  each,  to  hold  the  boxes  of  eggs.  The  whole 
lot  of  eggs  sent  East  weighed,  when  packed,  20,000  pounds,  and  the 
express  charges  paid  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  were  about  $3,000. 
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In  carrying  out  this  enterprise  of  procuring  and  shipping  salmon- 
eggs  there  were  the  following  trades  represented  by  the  party  at  the 
McCloud  River: 

1.  Painter.  10.  Fisherman.  19.  Cooper. 

2.  Plumber.  11.  Boat-builder.  20.  Lumber-sawyer. 

3.  Blacksmith.  12.  Draughtsman.  21.  Farmer. 

4.  Tinman.  13.  Huuter.  22.  Bootmaker. 

5.  House-builder.  14.  Fish-culturist.  23.  Upholsterer. 

6.  Cook.  15.  Tailor.  24.  Mason. 

7.  Laundryman.  16.  Teamster.  25.  Brewer. 

8.  Seamstress.  17.  Gardener.  26.  Gunsmith. 

9.  Bridge-builder.  18.  Dairyman. 

4. — Summary  of  results. 

The  following  table  presents  a summary  of  the  results  of  the  season’s 
work  : 

Shipped  to  Massachusetts  80,  000 

Shipped  to  Connecticut 480,  000 

Shipped  to  Rhode  Island 240,  000 

Shipped  to  New  York 80,  000 

Shipped  to  New  Jersey 320, 000 

Shipped  to  Pennsylvania 480,  000 

Shipped  to  Maryland 560.  000 

Shipped  to  Virginia 320,000 

Shipped  to  Michigan  .* 800,  000 

Shipped  to  Illinois „ 80,  000 

Shipped  to  Wisconsin  . . . . 80,  000 

Shipped  to  Minnesota 400, 000 

Shipped  to  Iowa 300,  000 

Shipped  to  Colorado 240,  000 

Shipped  to  Utah 3 60,  000 

Shipped  to  Canada 80,  000 

Shipped  to  New  Zealand 50,  000 

N.  W.  Clark,  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 1,  000,  000 

For  the  State  of  California . 500,  000 

Now  hatching  at  this  establishment  for  the  Sacramento 
River  and  its  tributaries 1 750,  000 


Total  impregnated  eggs  taken 8,  000,  000 
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TEMPERATURE  AND  CONDITION  OF  EGGS. 


the  United  States  Salmon- Breeding  Establishment  on  the  McCloud 
River,  Shasta  County,  California. 


Temperature  of 
water. 


Sun. 

a 

p, 

n 



a 

a 

t- 

7 a.  m. 

a 

a 

n 

7 p.  m. 

103 

66 

54 

59 

58 

100 

62 

55 

60 

59 

113 

72 

52 

58 

59 

120 

74 

52 

60 

59 

118 

75 

53 

59 

59 

111 

78 

55 

61 

61 

76 

53 

62 

60 

126 

82 

55 

60 

60 

120 

84 

55 

62 

62 

130 

84 

52 

63 

62 

126 

82 

56 

64 

63 

118 

75 

56 

62 

60 

121 

76 

56 

62 

62 

118 

80 

56 

62 

61 

117 

83 

56 

61 

61 

117 

88 

56 

61 

61 

122 

83 

55 

61 

62 

114 

80 

57 

61 

61 

120 

82 

55 

63 

62 

128 

92 

56 

63 

62 

120 

80 

56 

63 

62 

111 

88 

56 

64 

63 

114 

91 

57 

64 

63 

110 

88 

56 

64 

63 

103 

86 

56 

62 

62 

110 

86 

56 

60 

62 

106 

86 

56 

62 

62 

103 

88 

56 

61 

62 

103 

89 

56 

62 

62 

103 

87 

54 

60 

61 

106 

80 

56 

62 

62 

108 

82 

60 

62 

62 

115 

82 

56 

64 

63 

120 

84 

56 

65 

64 

153 

88 

58 

62 

63 

149 

87 

56 

64 

64 

115 

84 

58 

64 

64 

112 

85 

56 

64 

65 

108 

88 

56 

63 

63 

117 

86 

56 

62 

63 

112 

84 

56 

63 

64 

111 

86 

57 

63 

63 

110 

82 

56 

64 

63 

111 

78 

56 

63 

63 

105 

85 

56 

64 

64 

98 

78 

57 

61 

61 

94 

72 

56 

60 

60 

98 

73 

54 

62 

62 

117 

75 

55 

62 

62 

105 

75 

55 

61 

61 

115 

85 

56 

60 

61 

117 

86 

56 

64 

63 

120 

75 

56 

63 

63 

78 

56 

59 

60 

117 

80 

56 

60 

61 

110 

75 

56 

62 

62 

112 

75 

56 

61 

61 

115 

76 

56 

62 

62 

77 

56 

62 

62 

108 

77 

55 

60 

60 

115 

79 

56 

61 

61 

108 

77 

56 

60 

60 

107 

75 

56 

61 

61 

110 

75 

55 

61 

61 

117 

76 

56 

60 

60 

112 

75 

56 

60 

60 

109 

77 

56 

61 

61 

114 

77 

56 

62 

61 

Temperature  of 
water  in  hatch- 
ing-troughs. 

a 

C3 

3 p.  m. 

7 p.  m. 

— 

Remarks. 


Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cooked  an  egg  in  the 
sand. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Record  of  temperature  at  the  United  States  Salmon-Breeding  Establishment , <f  c. — Continued 


Temperature  of  air. 

Temperature  of 
water. 

Temperature  of 
water  in  hatch- 
ing-troughs. 

Date. 

Shade. 

Sun. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

•a 

a 

c8 

d 

d 

d 

eS 

d 

d 

ce 

d 

d 

t'- 

CO 

CO 

CO 

r- 

cn 

i- 

Aug.  25 

74 

94 

110 

74 

56 

61 

60 

26 

60 

94 

110 

74 

55 

61 

61 

27 

61 

95 

111 

75 

56 

62 

61 

28 

54 

85 

94 

70 

53 

58 

58 

29 

58 

80 

92 

68 

54 

58 

58 

30 

50 

86 

92 

69 

54 

57 

57 

31 

58 

78 

89 

68 

54 

56 

56 

Sept.  1 

56 

83 

92 

64 

52 

58 

57 

2 

58 

87 

99 

66 

53 

58 

58 

3 

48 

89 

99 

66 

52 

58 

58 

4 

45 

87 

99 

64 

52 

57 

57 

5 

44 

87 

100 

67 

51 

57 

57 

51 

57 

59 

6 

47 

88 

100 

66 

52 

57 

57 

47 

66 

60 

7 

52 

89 

101 

67 

52 

58 

58 

49 

68 

60 

8 

44 

86 

100 

66 

50 

59 

59 

50 

66 

60 

9 

44 

83 

96 

64 

50 

58 

58 

50 

57 

60 

10 

42 

85 

104 

64 

50 

55 

58 

50 

58 

60 

11 

48 

82 

92 

60 

50 

57 

57 

49 

56 

57 

12 

53 

82 

98 

64 

50 

57 

57 

49 

58 

55 

13 

50 

92 

108 

64 

50 

58 

58 

50 

56 

58 

14 

52 

99 

110 

65 

50 

56 

56 

50 

56 

56 

15 

58 

84 

64 

50 

56 

56 

50 

56 

56 

16 

54 

86 

106 

64 

51 

56 

57 

50 

57 

56 

17 

54 

94 

110 

65 

50 

57 

57 

50 

57 

57 

18 

51 

95 

108 

69 

50 

57 

58 

50 

58 

57 

19 

59 

96 

108 

72 

51 

58 

58 

51 

57 

58 

20 

70 

88 

104 

74 

52 

56 

57 

52 

58 

57 

21 

60 

94 

108 

63 

52 

58 

57 

53 

56 

58 

22 

49 

88 

106 

64 

51 

56 

55$ 

52 

56 

56 

23 

50 

86 

103 

60 

51 

56 

56 

51 

56 

56 

24 

52 

94 

104 

60 

51 

57 

57 

50 

56 

56 

25 

48 

89 

104 

60 

50 

56 

56 

50 

55 

56 

26 

47 

88 

100 

60 

51 

55 

56 

50 

54 

56 

27 

47 

82 

98 

60 

50 

54 

55 

49 

55 

56 

28 

45 

92 

100 

61 

49 

54 

55 

50 

55 

55 

29 

50 

94 

102 

60 

49 

55 

55 

50 

55 

55 

30 

50 

92 

104 

60 

50 

55 

55 

49 

56 

56 

3ct  1 

44 

84 

92 

60 

49 

54 

54 

49 

56 

55 

2 

42 

80 

92 

59 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 

54 

3 

45 

80 

92 

60 

50 

53 

53 

50 

53 

54 

4 

43 

82 

94 

61 

49 

54 

54 

49 

53 

53 

5 

50 

92 

104 

62 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 

54 

6 

51 

94 

102 

61 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 

54 

7 

61 

96 

110 

64 

50 

52 

54 

50 

52 

52 

8 

59 

100 

118 

65 

50 

53 

52 

50 

53 

53 

9 

60 

101 

120 

65 

50 

54 

53 

50 

54 

54 

10 

55 

73 

58 

50 

53 

54 

50 

54 

54  ( 

11 

52 

82 

97 

61 

50 

54 

53 

50 

54 

53  ( 

12 

50 

91 

102 

60 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 

54 

13 

50 

92 

108 

60 

49 

53 

64 

49 

54 

53 

14 

54 

92 

109 

61 

50 

53 

54 

50 

54 

54 

15 

52 

91 

100 

62 

50 

54 

53 

50 

55 

54 

16 

49 

87 

100 

61 

50 

54 

54 

49 

53 

52 

17 

52 

84 

60 

50 

54 

54 

49 

54 

53  C 

IS 

56 

84 

99 

62 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 

54  C 

19 

54 

84 

90 

63 

50 

54 

54 

50 

53 

53 

Remarks. 


Clear. 

Ilo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Table  showing  the  time  of  packing  and  shipment  of  the  salmon  eggs. 
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D — LIST  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  COLLECTIONS  * 

450.  Salmon  Lower  Columbia  River,  Clifton,  Oreg.  Girth  at  tail,  6^ 
inches ; girth  front  of  dorsal,  19£  inches;  length,  27£  inches ; weight,  14£ 
pounds.  Salmo  quinnat ; Indian  name,  Quinnault.  Female:  Roe  con- 
siderably advanced.  Eggs  about  the  size  of  mature  trout-eggs.  May 
8,  1875. 

451.  Female  salmon,  Lower  Columbia  River,  Clifton,  Oreg.  Girth  at 
tail,  7f  inches;  girth,  224  inches;  length,  364  inches;  weight,  26 
pounds. 

May  7,  1875.  Salmo  quinnat ; Indian  name,  Quinnault.  Spawn 
much  more  developed  than  No.  450.  Roe  nearly  a foot  long.  Eggs 
nearly  as  large  as  Miramichi  salmon-eggs  when  ripe. 

452.  Willamette  River,  Oregon  City,  Oreg.  Female  salmon.  I ay 
17,  1875.  See  notes  on  square-tailed  salmon.  Indian  name,  Hwanig. 

453.  Salmon,  probably  a grilse.  The  Dalles,  Columbia  River,  Oreg., 
May  14,  1878.  Indian  names,  Silverside,  Uoch,  Onan. 

454.  Same  as  452. 

455.  Same  as  453. 

45G.  Lower  Columbia  River,  Oregon.  May  18,  1875.  Salmon. 

457.  Trout.  McCloud  River,  California,  June  20,  1875. 

458.  Trout.  McCloud  River,  California,  June  21,  1875. 

459.  Brook -trout.  Hunt’s  Creek,  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River, 
Clifton,  Oreg.  One  jar.  May  8,  1875. 

460.  Smelts.  One  jar.  Clifton,  Oreg.  Columbia  River,  March,  1874. 
See  notes  on  smelts. 

461.  Chubs.  Columbia  River.  Clifton,  Oreg.,  May  9, 1875.  One  jar. 

462.  Trout.  McCloud  River,  Cal.,  June  20, 1875. 

463.  Same  as  462. 

464.  Same  as  462. 

465.  Same  as  462. 

466.  Same  as  462. 

467.  Same  as  462. 

468.  Same  as  462. 

469.  Same  as  462. 

470.  Same  as  462. 

471.  Same  as  462. 

472.  Same  as  462. 

473.  Same  as  462. 

474.  Same  as  462. 

475.  Same  as  462. 

476.  Male  salmon-head,  McCloud  River,  California,  September,  1875. 

477.  Trout,  McCloud  River,  August,  1875. 

478.  One  jar  McCloud  River  specimens  containing:  (a)  Bat,  October 
1,1875;  (b)  Wye-dar-deehit ; Salmo  spectabilis,  June,  1875;  (c)  two  young 
salmon,  September  21,  1875. 


* Alcoholic  collection  made  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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479.  Oue  bottle  mud  fish,  McCloud  River,  California,  July,  1875. 

480.  Oue  jar  containing:  (a)  one  trout,  McCloud  River,  California, 
summer,  1875;  ( b ) teeth  Salmo  quinnat , male,  McCloud  River,  California, 
September,  1875. 

481.  Trout  fry,  McCloud  River,  California. 

482.  Skin  and  head  of  grilse  caught  in  Merced  Lake,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  28,  1875.  This  grilse  is  from  one  of  several  thousand  eggs 
taken  at  the  McCloud  River,  in  September,  1873,  and  afterward  hatched 
and  placed  in  Lake  Merced.  The  grilse  was  consequently  about  nine- 
teen months  old. 

484.  One  jar  Salmonidce , June,  1875,  McCloud  River,  California. 

485.  One  jar  Sahnonidcc,  June,  1875,  McCloud  River,  California. 

486.  Eel,  McCloud  River,  California,  September  30,  1875. 


XI. — OPERATIONS  ON  THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  ON  SALMON- 
BREEDING IN  1876. 


By  Livingston  Stone. 


A— CONDITION  OF  THE  STATION. 

As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  roads  permitted  last  spring,  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  McCloud  River,  arriving  there  on  the  16th  of  March.  I 
was  particularly  desirous  to  be  at  the  river  as  early  as  possible,  because 
the  snows  of  the  preceding  winter  had  been  unusually  deep  on  the 
mountains,  and  a freshet  of  extraordinary  volume  was  expected  in  the 
streams  of  Northern  California  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  spring 
sun  and  rains  began  to  be  felt  by  the  snow.  The  buildings  at  the  United 
States  Salmon-Breeding  Station  had  been  located  with  special  reference 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  river,  and  were  all  placed  above  the  highest 
traces  of  high  water,  but  the  winter  was  one  of  such  unusual  severity 
that  I felt  considerable  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  had 
been  taken. 

Our  fears,  however,  proved  to  be  wholly  groundless,  at  least  for  this 
season,  for  although  the  Sacramento  River,  at  Sacramento  City,  was 
higher  than  ever  before  within  the  experience  of  white  men,  and  in  con- 
sequence did  a vast  deal  of  damage,  the  McCloud  River  did  not  rise  as 
high  as  usual.  This  was  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  any 
long-continued  rains  and  the  consequent  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
snow  from  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  heat,  only.  It  was  an  interesting  fact 
that  I might  mention  here,  that  during  the  spring  an  extremely  hot  day 
was  always  followed  during  the  next  day  by  very  roily#  and  usu- 
ally a lower  temperature  in  the  river.  This  effect  was  caused,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  the  melting  snows  on  very  hot  days,  swelling  the  tribu- 
tary streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  turbid  and  at  the  same 
time  colder,  and  the  next  morning  these  results  were  apparent  in  the 
main  stream  at  the  fishery,  which  was  70  miles  below  the  sources  of  the 
river.  1 had  left  Mr.  Myron  Green  in  charge  of  the  fishery  during  the 
winter,  and  I found  everything  on  my  arrival  in  good  order.  Still  there 
was  a good  deal  to  be  done  in  making  desirable  improvements  and  m 
getting  ready  for  the  season’s  work,  as,  for  instance,  painting  and  white- 
washing the  buildings,  constructing  fences,  getting  in  the  season’s  sup- 
ply of  fuel  and  the  like,  which,  thanks  to  the  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1876,  we  were  enabled  to  accomplish. 
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Ou  the  25th  of  March  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  astonishment  to  the  Indians  that  we  were  able  to  pre- 
dict the  day  and  hour,  and  even  minute  of  its  occurrence.  A consider- 
able number  of  Indians  assembled  at  the  fishery  about  the  time  of  the 
expected  eclipse,  and  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  facility  with  which 
they  could  see  the  sun  through  the  pieces  of  smoked  glass  which  I had 
provided,  and  through  which  they  watched  the  progress  of  the  eclipse 
with  great  interest  and  patience.  Wheu  the  eclipse  was  at  its  culmina- 
tion a large  otter  came  out  of  the  water  just  in  front  of  the  house,  nu- 
der  the  impression,  we  supposed,  that  night  was  approaching. 

During  their  visit  we  had  a good  many  jokes  with  the  Indians  about 
their  theory  of  the  eclipse,  which  is  that  a u weernak  ” or  grizzly  bear 
comes  and  eats  up  the  sun. 

B— CONTROVERSY  REGARDING  OWNERSHIP  OF  FISHERY. 

From  this  time  till  the  1st  of  July  nothing  specially  worth  mentioning 
occurred  except  the  controversy  which  sprang  up  between  our  next 
neighbor  and  ourselves  concerning  the  right  of  fishing  at  a certain 
ground  on  the  river. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these:  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1872,  in 
the  fall  of  which  year  I first  began  work  for  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission on  the  McCloud  River,  a Mr.  Leschinsky  and  son  came  over 
from  Shasta  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  river  with  a seine.  They  cleared 
a place  for  hauling  the  seine,  caught  a considerable  number  of  fish  at 
intervals,  and  returned  to  Shasta  in  the  fall.  The  first  season,  suppos- 
ing from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Leschinsky  that  the  fishing-rights 
belonged  to  him,  I paid  him  something  for  the  use  of  the  ground,  but 
the  next  year  I ascertained  that  the  fishing-rights  on  these  unsurveyed 
lands  were  free  to  all,  and  consequently  proceeded  to  draw  my  seine  also 
on  the  river  without  paying  any  toll  for  it.  This  led  to  a very  exciting 
collision,  in  which  some  violence  was  resorted  to  on  both  sides,  though 
no  deadly  weapons  were  used.  After  the  first  night  of  my  fishiug  there, 
no  disturbance  occurred,  and  as  1 had  the  law  on  my  side  no  legal  com- 
plications followed,  and  Mr.  Leschinsky  seemed  to  accept  the  situation 
for  the  time. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1875,  however,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a reservation  of  a tract  of  land  on  the  McCloud  River,  in- 
cluding the  place  where  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  buildings 
were  located,  and  also  the  disputed  fishery  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Leschinsky  had  entered  at  the  land  office  a claim 
to  160  acres  of  land  on  the  river,  also  including,  as  the  President’s  reser- 
vation did,  the  fishery  buildings  and  the  fishing-ground  in  question. 

This,  of  course,  opened  the  controversy  afresh  on  a new  basis,  and  on 
my  arrival  at  the  reservation  this  spring  (1870)  Mr.  Leschinsky  claimed 
that  the  land,  the  fishing-grounds,  and  fishing-rights  all  belonged  to  him, 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  and  its  agents  had  no  right  to 
fish  there. 
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Fortified,  however,  by  the  President’s  action  in  the  matter,  I proceeded 
to  fish  on  the  fishery-ground  as  usual,  to  which  Mr.  Lesch insky  yielded 
a reluctant  compliance,  owing  to  our  superior  numbers.  I was  advised 
to  proceed  farther  and  to  stop  him  from  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservation,  that  being  now  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  United 
States.  I did  not,  however,  attempt  to  do  this,  because  that  would  en- 
able Mr.  Leschiusky  to  bring  a personal  action  against  myself  and  a claim 
for  damages,  which  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  do.  This  continued 
for  some  time,  until  one  evening,  when  the  men  went  down  to  fish  with- 
out me,  Mr.  Leschiusky  told  them  they  could  not  fish  there,  and  sent  them 
all  back  again  empty-handed,  The  next  evening,  taking  a sufficient 
force  with  me  to  carry  out  my  purpose,  I fished  there  again,  and  made 
known  my  determination  to  continue  fishing  through  the  season,  which 
resolution  I was  enabled  to  carry  out,  as  before,  by  virtue  of  superior 
numbers. 

The  affair  now  took  the  following  shape:  Mr.  Leschiusky  could  not 
prevent  me  from  fishing  there  because  he  was  not  strong  enough,  and  I 
would  not  prevent  him  from  fishing  there  because  that  would  lead  to  a 
troublesome  suit  at  law.  So  we  both  continued  to  draw  our  seines  over 
the  same  fishing-ground,  neither  interfering  with  the  other,  and  every- 
thing going  on  very  quietly  till  our  dam  for  obstructing  the  ascent  of  the 
parent  salmon  was  finished  and  our  supply  of  both  for  the  spawning 
season  began  to  collect  below.  Then  a new  phase  of  the  matter  pre- 
sented itself ; and  it  was  this : If  Mr.  Leschiusky  continued  to  fish,  as  he 
actually  did,  he  would  obviously  catch  out  all  our  spawning  salmon  and 
we  could  get  no  salmon-eggs,  and  the  whole  season’s  work  would  end  in 
a failure.  The  spawning  season  was  very  near  at  hand — indeed  it  was 
within  a week  of  it — and  still  as  fast  as  our  salmon  collected  below  the 
dam  Mr.  Leschinsky  caught  them  out  and  salted  them  down  or  sold  them 
in  Shasta.  It  was  now  painfully  evident  that  a crisis  must  be  forced  or 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  would  get  very  few  salmon-eggs  on 
the  McCloud  this  season.  Kot  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  I rode  over 
to  the  nearest  point  where  a copy  of  the  State  laws  could  be  found  to 
consult  the  statute.  To  my  surprise  and  great  gratification  I found  in 
the  statute  a clause  making  it  illegal  to  extend  a seine  more  than  one- 
third  across  any  river  in  the  State  at  any  time.  Of  course  this  disposed 
of  Mr.  Lescliinsky’s  case  at  once.  He  not  only  could  not  reach  our 
spawning  salmon  now  without  violating  the  law,  but  he  had  actually  in- 
curred a penalty  every  time  he  had  made  a regular  haul  of  the  seine  all 
summer. 

He  was  now  left  no  alternative  but  to  stop  fishing,  which  he  did  imme- 
diately, and  we  had  no  more  trouble  in  collecting  and  catching  the  parent 
salmon  which  were  to  furnish  the  season’s  supply  of  salmon-eggs. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  fishing-rights  and  the  title  to  the  land  re- 
mains just  where  it  was  in  the  summer.  The  documents  bearing  upon  it 
may  be  found  appended  to  this  report.  The  United  States  Fish  Com- 
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mission  has  offered  Mr.  Leschiusky  a fair  reimbursement  for  the  labor  he 
has  expended  on  the  fishing-ground  if  he  will  vacate ; but  he  has  de- 
clined, and  the  whole  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Attorney-General,  though  at  the  present  time  nothing  has  been 
done  toward  an  adjustment  or  a legal  decision  in  the  matter. 

C— BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  necessary  work  having  been  done  to  put  the  place  in  order  for  the 
summer,  everything  was  ready  to  begin  the  regular  work  of  the  season 
except  the  appropriation  by  Congress  providing  funds  for  the  season’s 
operations.  This  appropriation  is  included  in  the  suudry  civil  appro- 
priation bill,  the  passnge  of  which  was  delayed  to  a late  day.  As  it 
was  not  safe  to  incur  any  expense  at  the  fishery  till  the  fate  of  the  fish- 
culture  bill  was  determined,  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to 
wait  until  Congress  had  taken  action  in  the  matter.  Week  after  week 
passed,  however,  and  the  season  became  so  far  advanced  that  at  last  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  preparations  tor  the  spawning 
season  of  the  salmon  or  give  up  the  year’s  work  altogether.  It  was 
rather  a difficult  question  to  settle.  To  begin  work  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  appropriation  being  made  to  cover  the  cost  was  not  a de- 
sirable thing  to  do.  Neither  was  it  a desirable  or  agreeable  thing  to  let 
the  year  go  by  without  accomplishing  anything.  Yet  one  or  the  other 
must  be  done.  After  a careful  consideration  of  the  case,  I resolved,  if 
the  bill  had  not  passed  when  the  1st  of  July  came,  to  wait  no  longer,  but 
to  begin  work  and  take  the  risk  of  reimbursement.  Accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill  was  still  a subject  of  conference  between  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  I began  operations  at  the  United  States  salmon  fishery  on 
the  McCloud  River. 

The  most  important  things  to  be  done,  were  (1)  The  construction  of 
the  bridge  and  dam  across  the  river  to  prevent  the  parent  salmon  from 
passing  the  fishery  on  their  ascent  of  the  river;  (2)  the  placing  of  a 
large  current- wheel  on  the  river  to  pump  up  the  water  for  the  lwtching- 
house  ; and  (3)  the  erection  of  a new,  large,  and  prominent  building  for 
a hatching-house. 

I went  to  work  at  all  of  these  simultaneously,  as  there  was  no  time 
to  spare,  and  the  work  must  be  driven  ahead  at  all  points,  in  order  to 
have  everything  ready  for  the  spawning  of  the  salmon. 

The  bridge  and  dam  were  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
as  in  previous  years,  the  bridge  being  formed  of  heavy  timbers  resting 
on  hollow  triangular  piers  of  logs  filled  with  rocks,  and  the  dam  being 
made  of  poles  resting  against  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge.  The  cur- 
rent is  so  very  powerful  on  the  McCloud,  and  the  volume  of  water  so 
great,  that  the  building  of  the  bridge  and  dam  is  always  attended  with 
a good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  the  experience  of  former  years  was  of 
great  service  in  accomplishing  this  labor,  and  helped  very  much  to 
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facilitate  the  work  of  this  year.  It  helped  us  also  by  the  use  of  various 
expedients  to  make  the  dam  more  salmou-proof  than  ever  before,  so 
that  I think  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  after  it  was  wholly  completed,  not 
a single  salmon  of  any  considerable  size  got  by  it  till  we  allowed  them 
to.  The  credit  of  making  the  dam  so  secure  this  year  is  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Myron  Green,  who  has  been  with  me  in  California 
several  years.  I ought  to  add  here,  perhaps,  that  the  spring  rains 
make  such  a resistless  torrent  of  this  mountain  stream,  that  it  carries, 
everything  before  it,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  build  atnew  bridge  and 
dam  every  season.  The  same  cause  makes  it  necessary  to  put  up  a 
new  current- wheel  every  year  for  pumping  up  the  water.  1 In  putting  up 
this  wheel  this  season  I made  some  considerable  changes.  Hitherto 
the  wheel  was  required  merely  to  lift  the  water  high  enough  to  fill  the 
hatching-troughs  on  the  bar  below  high-water  mark,  where  the  hatch- 
ing-tents formerly  stood.  This  year,  however,  as  I contemplated  placing 
a new  and  permanent  hatching  building  above  high-water  mark,  it  be- 
came uecessary,  under  the  proposed  arrangement,  to  lift  the  water 
nearly  ten  feet  higher  than  before.  To  accomplish  this,  I erected  a 17- 
foot  wheel  10  rods  or  so  farther  up  the  river,  where  a favorable  place  was 
found  with  a powerful  current.  The  main  difficulty  here  was  to  place 
in  position  the  piers  for  the  standards  to  rest  upon,  but  this  being 
accomplished,  the  rest  of  the  work  of  building  the  wheel  and  conveying 
the  flume  to  the  site  of  the  hatching-house  was  easily  managed. 

The  location  which  I selected  for  the  hatching-house  was  a flat,  just 
behind  our  larger  main  dwelling-house,  and  about  a dozen  rods  from 
the  wheel.  It  was  so  covered  with  brush  and  rocks  that  it  appeared  at 
first  to  be  rather  au  unpromising  place  for  a building,  but  after  being 
cleared  and  graded,  it  proved  to  be  the  best  spot  we  could  have  found 
for  it.  The  house  was  built  100  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  The  frame 
was  made  of  heavy  8-inch  timbers,  resting  on  solid  posts  of  oak,  and  is 
a very  substantial  structure.  The  wheel  sends  the  water  through  a 
flume  to  the  filtering-tanks  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building,  whence  it 
is  conveyed  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  hatching-troughs.  The  hatch- 
ing apparatus  is  the  same  used  last  year,  namely,  the  Williamson 
troughs,  with  the  deep  wire  baskets  described  in  last  year’s  report.  I 
ought  to  add  here  that  the  wire  basket  gave  the  same  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  they  did  the  year  before.  They  are  unquestionably  the  best 
thing  known  for  maturing  salmon-eggs  on  a large  scale.  Of  the  utmost 
simplicity  iu  construction,  they  are  more  easily  •handled  and  will  hatch 
more  eggs  with  less  cost,  less  loss,  less  room,  and  less  labor  than  any 
other  hatching  apparatus  in  use. 

From  the  1st  of  July,  when  we  began  operations,  to  the  22d  of  August, 
when  the  salmon  began  to  spawn,  work  was  very  driving  at  the  fishery, 
and  was  sufficient  to  keep  a dozen  or  more  hands  employed.  Our  work 
crowded  us  all  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  iu  the  middle  of  July  there 
occurred  an  exceedingly  heated  term  of  nine  days,  during  which  the 
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thermometer  recorded  an  average  of  110°  in  the  shade,  and  about  130° 
in  the  sun,  where  most  of  the  work  was  going  on.  This  was  too  trying 
for  the  hardiest  of  our  party,  and  brought  them  down  one  after  another, 
till  almost  our  entire  camp  was  converted  into  a hospital.  It  was  so 
hot,  that  in  some  parts  of  California  birds  dropped  down  dead  from  the 
trees  and  men  and  horses  fell  dead  in  the  fields,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  our  men  could  not  remain  at  their  work  in  the  sun  beyond  a limited 
space  at  a time,  or  that  nine  successive  days  of  this  heat  put  us  all  on 
the  sick-list.  No  lasting  injury  was  sustained  by  any  one  at  the  fishery 
on  aCcouut  of  the  heat,  but  the  temporary  sickness  and  delay  it  caused 
put  back  our  plans  somewhat,  and  made  it  necessary  to  push  the  work 
the  more  vigorously  when  good  working  days  returned. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  this  drawback,  occasioned  by  the 
heat,  things  progressed  very  favorably,  and  by  the  time  the  salmon 
were  ready  to  spawn  the  bridge  and  dam  were  completed,  the  wheel 
was  pumping  up  the  water  very  vigorously,  the  hatching-house  was 
ready,  the  roads  were  put  in  order  for  the  wagons,  the  large  corral  for 
the  spawners  was  finished,  the  spawning-shanty  erected,  and  everything 
ready  for  the  salmon. 

It  was  a very  peculiar  circumstance,  which  ought  not  to  pass  without 
intuition,  that  the  salmon  spawned  ten  days  earlier  than  they  did  the 
year  before.  TLie  moon  was  also  ten  days  earlier  than  it  was  last  year. 
This  opens  the  subject  which  scientists  scoff  at  so  much  in  these  days, 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  terrestrial  affairs.  Without 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  here,  I will  merely  say  that  from 
the  time  of  our  first  arrival  on  the  McCloud  the  Indians  have  uniformly 
said  that  the  salmon  would  begin  spawning  with  the  September  moon, 
and  thus  far  the  salmon  invariably  have. 

D— TAKING  THE  SALMON  EGGS. 

The  first  eggs  were  taken  on  the  22d  of  August.  They  came  on  very 
slowly  at  first;  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should 
not  do  more  than  half  a season’s  work.  There  were  also  less  fish  than 
usual  in  the  seining-hole  below  the  dam,  which  added  to  our  discourage- 
ment. Our  fears,  however,  proved  entirely  groundless;  for  although 
there  were  less  fish  to  start  with  than  in  previous  years,  they  kept  com- 
ing up  the  river  steadily  every  day,  and  constantly  renewed  their  num- 
bers, so  that  it  was  no  matter  how  many  we  took  out  on  any  stated  day, 
there  were  always  as  many  or  more  on  the  fishing-ground  the  next  day. 
This  constant  renewing  of  the  supply  continued  even  till  we  stopped 
taking  the  eggs,  and  I think  if  it  had  been  necessary  we  could  have 
taken  a third  more  than  we  did. 

I have  adopted  the  practice  now  of  offering  the  men  a reward,  if,  in 
taking  the  salmon  eggs,  they  will  in  any  one  day  beat  the  best  day’s 
work  done  the  year  before.  The  reward  was  offered  this  year  as  usual, 
and  I selected  the  4th  of  September  as  the  time  for  “ putting  in  their 
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big  day,”  as  they  call  it.  They  commenced  work  as  early  as  possible, 
and  although  it  rained  in  torrents  all  day,  they  had  before  night  taken 
and  placed  in  the  troughs  over  a million  eggs,  beating  the  “ big  day”  of 
the  previous  year  by  about  a hundred  thousand,  and  taking  more 
salmon  eggs  than  were  ever  taken  before  in  the  world  in  one  day.  It 
is  true  the  appended  table  giving  the  daily  returns  of  eggs  states  930,000 
as  the  number  taken  on  September  4,  but  this  is  because  in  placing  the 
eggs  in  the  troughs  we  undercount  by  about  10  per  cent,  to  allow  for 
waste,  and  to  make  sure  of  having  full  measure  when  the  eggs  are 
packed  to  send  off.  Auy  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  handling 
fish-eggs  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  precaution.  By  the  8th  ol 
September  we  had  enough  eggs  for  distribution  in  this  country,  and 
consequently  stopped  taking  on  that  day,  though  I made  arrangements 
for  taking  another  lot  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  September  for  New 
Zealand,  it  being  necessary  to  take  the  New  Zealand  eggs  on  those  days 
in  order  to  have  them  of  just  the  right  age  to  ship  by  the  Australian 
steamer,  which  was  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  the  10th  of  October. 
On  these  two  days  we  took  630,300  more,  making  7,498,500  in  all,  accord- 
ing to  our  count,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  considerably  below 
the  actual  number. 

In  the  actual  process  of  taking  the  eggs  we  made  some  improvements 
over  previous  years,  the  chief  of  which  were  securing  a uniformity  of 
temperature  for  the  eggs  in  their  earlier  development,  and  a greater 
regularity  in  the  time  of  attending  to  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
eggs.  To  accomplish  these  results  two  long  troughs  were  placed  in  the 
spawning-shanty,  with  compartments  just  large  enough  for  admitting 
one  spawning-pan  in  each,  and  a clock  was  hung  upon  the  wall.  The 
trough  was  kept  filled  with  fresh  water  from  the  river,  which  thus  in- 
sured an  even  temperature  for  all  the  pans  which  were  placed  in  it.  As 
soon  as  a pan  of  eggs  was  taken,  the  time  was  noted  and  recorded,  and 
exactly  four  minutes  afterward  the  water  was  added  to  the  pan,  aud  in 
exactly  an  hour  the  eggs  were  washed  and  sent  to  the  hatching-house. 
The  result  of  this  case  showed  a great  improvement  in  the  vitality  of 
the  eggs,  the  loss  in  taking  them  being  much  less  than  in  previous 
years. 

I tried  another  innovation  this  year,  which  perhaps  deserves  the  name 
of  an  improvement,  aud  which  consisted  in  taking  a pailful  of  eggs  at 
a time.  For  instance,  a half  dozen  men  would  be  ready  with  their 
spawning-fish,  and  would,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  take  the  eggs  of  all 
their  fish  in  one  pail.  If  everything  is  ready,  so  that  there  is  no  delay, 
five  or  six  fish  can  be  spawned  in  this  way  with  safety.  By  this  method 
the  eggs  can  be  taken  in  larger  bulk,  and  perhaps  some  time  can  be 
saved  by  it,  though  I do  not  consider  it  a very  great  improvement  over 
the  old  plan  of  taking  the  eggs  of  one  fish  in  each  pan,  which  is  a pretty 
satisfactory  way  after  all. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  spawning  season,  while  we  were  in 
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doubt  whether  there  would  be  enough  parent  fish  to  supply  the  required 
amount  ot  eggs,  I detailed  a number  of  men  to  go  down  the  river  below 
the  fishing-grounds  and  drive  the  salmon  out  of  the  holes  and  off  the 
rapids,  where  they  had  collected,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  ascend 
the  river  to  the  seining-grounds  and  increase  the  supply  of  spawning- 
fish.  The  ruse  was  very  successful,  and  every  day’s  work  at  scaring  out 
the  salmon  below  resulted  in  a very  perceptible  increase  of  spawners  at 
the  fishing-ground.  This  led  to  the  idea  that  it  would  a desirable  thing 
to  clear  a second  fishing-ground  below  the  present  one,  and  to  work  the 
new  one  in  connection  with  the  old  one,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
cause  the  fish  to  collect  on  one  ground  while  the  fishing  was  going  on 
at  the  other,  which  would  of  course  very  much  facilitate  the  capturing 
of  the  parent  salmon.  This  idea  presented  itself  to  me  with  so  much 
force  and  so  favorably  that  I immediately  set  at  work  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  The  place  selected  as  the  most  favorable  for  the  purpose 
was  the  first  large  hole  below  the  old  fishing-ground,  and  about  eighty 
rods  distant  from  it.  I put  five  or  six  men  upon  the  job  of  clearing  this 
ground  with  a Spanish  windlass  and  two  cables  of  inch  and  |-inch  rope 
each ; but  so  ponderous  and  obstinate  were  the  snags  and  logs  which 
had  to  be  removed,  that,  after  a week’s  work,  almost  the  only  results 
were  two  parted  cables  and  a half  a dozen  swollen  heads  and  bruised 
limbs,  the  effect  of  accidents  in  working  this  powerful  windlass  against 
so  much  resistance.  This  undertaking,  however,  was  not  abandoned, 
and  before  the  fishery  was  closed  for  the  season  the  new  fishing-ground 
was  tolerably  well  cleared,  and  in  a condition,  I think,  to  be  safely  swept 
with  the  seine  next  spring.  This  labor,  although  it  has  cost  severe  and 
dangerous  exertion  and  a good  deal  of  money,  will,  I hope,  be  worth  in 
future  seasons  all  it  has  cost. 

The  eggs  having  been  secured,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  help  to  take 
care  of  them.  In  the  northern  Atlantic  States,  where  the  salmon  eggs 
are  two  or  three  months  maturing  for  shipment,  as  at  the  Penobscot 
River  station  in  Maine,  it  is  not  such  a great  labor  to  look  after  the 
eggs  and  pick  out  the  dead  ones;  but  in  California,  where  the  whole 
year’s  supply,  say  seven  or  eight  millions,  mature  in  less  than  twenty 
days,  it  is  a work  that  requires  a great  deal  of  attention  and  a great 
many  hands.  The  best  help  for  doing  this  I have  found  to  be  the  more 
careful  class  of  Indian  women.  These  women,  accustomed  to  patient 
and  monotonous  labor,  are  unusually  adapted  to  the  work  and  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Many,  especially  the  younger  and  more  frivolous 
ones,  I have  found  it  necessary  to  discharge,  but  there  are  some  who 
work  faithfully  and  patiently  at  it,  whose  work  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  patient  habits  which  their  native  education  has  given  them,  together 
with  their  dexterity  and  delicacy  of  touch,  especially  fit  them  for  this 
kind  of  labor. 
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E— THE  SHIPMENT  OF  EGGS  AND  HATCHING  THE  SURPLUS. 

So  short  is  the  time  at  the  McCloud  station  between  taking  the  eggs 
and  shipping  them,  that  they  were  hardly  in  the  hatching-troughs  be- 
fore we  were  preparing  to  pack  and  send  them  olf.  As  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  kept  track  of  the  labor  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  on  the  McCloud  River,  the  only  available  moss  for  packing 
the  salmon-eggs  is  found  in  the  spring-brooks  which  head  in  Mount 
Shasta.  This  moss  is  not  by  any  means  abundant,  and  the  extensive 
draught  which  we  have  made  on  the  supply  for  the  last  five  years  has  so 
reduced  it  that  this  year  we  had  to  go  seven  miles  farther  than  usual 
in  order  to  get  enough  for  our  purposes.  It  has  always  been  a good 
deal  of  an  undertaking  to  collect  the  moss,  and  from  the  cause  just 
mentioned  was  made  still  more  so  this  year.  I obtained  a large  quan- 
tity, however,  but  still  not  quite  enough  to  pack  the  eggs  with.  The 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  river  moss,  as  we  call  it  there,  which  is 
found  on  the  rocks  on  the  river-banks  in  shady  places,  anywhere  very 
near  the  water.  In  ordinarily  dry  seasons  this  is  not  available,  as  it  is 
dried  up  and  worthless  ; but  this  year,  fortunately,  there  was  so  much 
rain  during  the  summer  that  we  were  able  to  find  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  it  which  was  suitable  for  packing. 

Hitherto  the  salmon-eggs  have  always  been  sent  to  their  eastern  des- 
tination by  express.  The  suggestion  has  often  presented  itself,  how- 
ever, that  they  might  possibly  be  shipped  at  a much  less  expense  by 
means  of  a car  provided  with  a sufficient  complement  of  ice,  and  taken 
along  with  the  overland  express  trains.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  I nev- 
ertheless decided  to  attempt  the  undertaking,  and  accordingly  arranged 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  have  a large  fruit-car  at 
Redding,  our  nearest  railway  station,  on  the  21st  of  September,  loaded 
with  four  tons  of  ice.  O11  the  same  day  that  the  car  arrived  at  Redding 
we  commenced  packing  the  eggs  at  the  McCloud  Fishery.  Strange  as 
it  now  seems,  it  was  once  considered  a good  day’s  work  to  pack  and  ship 
80,000  eggs,  in  a day,  as  Mr.  Atkins,  of  the  Penobscot  Salmon  Breeding 
Station,  can.  testify;  but  my  men,  by  long  experience  in  their  work,  had 
acquired  such  dexterity  and  method,  that  on  the  first  morning  we  packed 
four  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  an  hour  and  a half.  One  of  the  dangers 
of  not  makiug  the  refrigerator  car  a success  was  the  supposed  impracti- 
cability of  packing  a full  load  for  a car  in  a sufficiently  short  space  of 
time.  For  instance,  at  the  rate  of  80,000  a day,  it  would  take  fifty  days 
to  pack  4,000,000,  in  the  course  of  which  all  of  them  would  not  only  be 
hatched,  but  would  be  ready  to  feed.  The  extraordinary  dispatch  with 
which  our  first  lot  of  eggs  was  packed  removed  all  doubts  concerning 
our  ability  to  get  a full  car-load  packed  within  the  required  time. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week,  however,  we  continued  packing  the  eggs 
as  they  were  required,  sending  three  or  four  wagon-loads  each  day  to 
the  car  at  Redding,  where  Mr.  Green  was  detailed  to  superintend  the 
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loading  into  the  car.  The  last  wagons  left  the  Fishery  on  Sunday  noon, 
September  24.  At  midnight  of  Sunday  the  eggs  were  all  in  the  car 
and  everything  ready  for  a start.  Soon  after  this  the  car  was  attached 
to  the  train,  and  the  salmon-eggs  were  on  their  way  to  their  distant  des- 
tinations. Thinking  that,  as  this  was  the  first  experiment  in  transport- 
ing the  eggs  in  a refrigerator-car,  it  was  more  important  that  I should 
go  with  them  than  to  remain  at  the  fishery,  I accompanied  the  train  that 


took  the  car. 

No  one  who  has  not  gone  on  such  ail  expedition  can  know  the  amount 
of  trouble  that  conductors  and  other  railroad  officials  can  cause  a man 
who  has  charge  of  it.  But  without  enlarging  on  this  topic,  which  might, 
however,  be  made  to  fill  a small  book,  I will  say  that  at  Sacramento, 
where  I received  every  attention  from  the  Central  Pacific  officials,  I 
took  on  four  more  tons  of  ice,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Ice 
Company  at  half  their  usual  rates,  and  I left  on  the  eastern-bound  train 
for  Chicago  at  3 p.  m.  on  the  25th  of  September.  Although  extremely 
hot  at  Sacramento,  the  air  soon  became  cooler  as  we  ascended  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  ice  in  the  car  kept  the  eggs  cool,  and  lasted  till  my  arrival 
at  Chicago.  We  arrived  here  with  the  eggs  in  fine  order  at  3.45  iu 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  30.  This  being  the  most  con- 
venient distributing  point  for  the  eggs,  I left  the  car  at  Chicago  and 
forwarded  the  eggs  from  there  by  express.  I had  previously  tele- 
graphed to  the  United  States  Express  Company  to  meet  the  car  ou  arri- 
val with  men.  teams,  and  ice,  for  receiving  the  crates  of  eggs  and  for- 
warding them  on  the  5.15  p.  m.  trains  east. 

I take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  United  States  Express  Company 
was  fully  up  to  the  emergency,  and  although  there  was  only  an  hour 
and  a half  to  spare,  most  of  the  eastern  bound  eggs  were  started  ou  their 
journey  that  afternoon. 

Unfortunately,  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  a portion  of  the  eggs 
had  to  stay  in  Chicago  till  the  next  Monday  evening,  when  they  also 
were  shipped  to  their  destinations.  The  two  days  that  the  eggs  were 
at  Chicago  were,  however,  fortunately,  very  cold,  and  they  suffered  no 
damage,  and  all  arrived  at  their  destinations  in  surprisingly  good  order, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  fr,  which  gives  the  number, 
destination,  and  condition  on  arrival  of  each  consignment. 

The  work  at  the  McCloud  Fishery  was  left  on  my  departure  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Myron  Green.  This  was  no  trifling  responsibility,  as  it  involved 
the  shipping  of  the  New  Zealand  eggs,  and  the  balance  due  at  eastern 
points,  the  taking  to  pieces  of  the  bridge  and  dam,  the  shoring  up  of 
the  piers  for  the  winter,  the  general  packing  up  and  getting  ready  for 
the  rainy  season,  the  hatching  and  distributing  of  nearly  2,000,000  sal- 
mon for  the  State  of  California,  ami  various  other  work.  Everything, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  well  attended  to. 

The  California  eggs  were  hatched  out  in  fine  condition.  On  the  7th 
and  8th  of  October  the  New  Zealand  and  Sandwich  Island  eggs,  to  the 
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number  of  400,000,  were  sent  to  the  Australian  steamer,  and  the  remain- 
ing eggs  for  destinations  in  this  country  were  forwarded.  The  bridge 
was  taken  to  pieces,  the  piers  were  shored  up  for  the  winter,  and  the 
other  work  was  going  on  well  when  a disaster  occurred  which  it  v^as 
not  within  the  scope  of  human  foresight  to  avoid.  A terrible  storm  of 
rain  came  on,  the  river  rose  to  an  unnatural  height  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  with  the  tremendous  force  which  it  acquired  when  swollen, 
it  swept  away  the  splendid  17-foot  wheel,  foundations  and  all,  which 
pumps  up  the  water  into  the  hatching-house.  There  was  no  avoiding 
this  calamity.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  wheel  in  its  place  at  this 
period,  in  order  to  supply  water  to  the  immense  number  of  young  sal- 
mon in  the  hatching-house,  and  no  human  power  could  hold  it  there 
against  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  the  McCloud  River  at  its  height. 
The  wheel,  as  I said,  was  torn  to  pieces,  with  its  solid  foundations,  and 
swept  down  the  river.  Before  the  absence  of  the  water  was  felt,  however, 
by  the  young  salmon  in  the  hatching-house,  Mr.  Green  removed  them  to 
the  river  and  saved  them.  It  was  the  wish  and  the  intention  of  the 
California  fish  commission,  who  paid  for  the  hatching  of  the  fish,  to 
have  them  kept  in  the  hatching-house  till  they  were  more  mature:  but  I 
think  I shall  find  indorsement  from  most  fish-culturists  when  I say  that 
the  young  fish  are  about  as  safe  when  they  are  placed  in  the  turbid  waters 
of  a freshet,  where  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  larger  fish  that  prey  upon 
them  till  they  have  hidden  themselves  under  rocks  and  snags,  as  they 
are  when  they  are  placed  at  a more  advanced  stage  in  the  clear  water 
of  the  river,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost  a large  part  of  their 
natural  caution  and  shyness  from  having  lived  so  long  in  the  artificial 
troughs  in  absolute  freedom  from  all  their  natural  enemies.  When  the 
wheel  is  rebuilt,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  better  to  support 
it  on  boats  that  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  water  than  on  stationary 
piers.  Lumber  costs  so  much  in  that  section  that  it  will  be  rather  an 
expensive  undertaking,  but  will  be  an  economical  one,  I think,  in  the 
long  run,  especially  as  this  plan  will  secure  irrigation  of  the  ground  about 
the  buildings  all  the  year  round,  and  pave  the  way  for  a vineyard,  fruit- 
orchard,  and  vegetable  garden  at  the  fishery  in  subsequent  years. 

F— FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  SALMON-EGGS. 

The  foreign  demand  for  salmon-eggs  from  the  McCloud  Fishery  prom- 
ises to  be  a marked  peculiarity  of  this  station  in  the  immediate  future. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  South  America  have 
appeared  as  applicants  for  eggs  from  this  source.  It  is  true  Australia 
had  received  all  its  salmon-ova  before  last  year  from  Great  Britain,  but 
the  shipments  from  that  country  have  been  so  expensive  and  so  hazard- 
ous, and  have  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  results  that  in  future 
the  Australians  will,  without  doubt,  look  for  their  supply  of  salmon-eggs 
to  California,  which  furnishes  a source  of  supply  so  much  nearer  home. 

This  is  more  likely  to  occur  because  a consignment  of  eggs  from  the 
60 
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McCloud  River,  sent  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  last  year, 
and  intended  for  New  Zealand,  having  been  left  in  Australia  for  want 
ot  sufficient  ice  to  take  them  to  their  destination,  opened  in  good  order, 
were  hatched  out  by  the  Australians,  and  the  young  salmon  placed  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Australian  rivers.  New  Zealand  applied  for  a few  hun- 
dred thousand  this  year,  but  will  probably  want  next  year  nearly  as 
many  millions.  The  Sandwich  Islands  have  begun  with  30,000  eggs, 
but  will,  without  doubt,  increase  their  application  in  future  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  No  eggs  have  yet  been  sent  to  South  America,  but  the 
government  of  Chili  has  expressed  a desire  for  some,  and  as  soon  as  the 
political  disturbances  there  admit  of  moving  in  this  direction  a large 
number  of  salmon-eggs  will  probably  be  wanted  for  Chili.  To  illustrate 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  world’s 
supply  of  salmon-eggs,  I will  mention  the  striking  fact  that  five  years 
ago  the  United  States  paid  the  Canadians  $40  a thousand,  in  gold,  for 
salmon-eggs,  and  now  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  sending 
salmon-eggs  from  California  to  the  British  colonies  of  the  Pacific  for  50 
cents  a thousand,  being  a reduction  of  price  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  1. 

G— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  STATIONS. 

Salmon-breeding  on  the  Pacific  coast  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  cou- 
fined  to  the  McCloud  River  station,  in  Shasta  County,  California,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  will  be  required 
to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  on  this  coast  and  establish  branch 
stations  for  salmon-breeding  both  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  the 
Columbia  River.  A station  on  the  San  Joaquin  seems  to  be  called  for, 
because  we  now  know  from  actual  observations  that  the  Sau  Joaquin 
salmon,  in  ascending  the  river  to  spawn,  go  through  water  having  a very 
high  temperature  compared  with  all  other  known  salmon  rivers  in  the 
world.  This  has  led  to  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that  Sau  Joaquin 
salmon  mav  be  made  to  flourish  in  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  have  hitherto  contained  no  fish  of  the  salmon  family. 
The  mere  possibility  of  such  an  important  result  being  attainable  seems 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  operate  on  the  Sau  Joaquin  River  in  obtaining 
salmon-ova,  at  least  long  enough  to  stock  some  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
rivers,  and  fairly  test  the  question  whether  this  variety  of  salmon  can  be 
made  to  live  and  thrive  there.  I would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
attempt  be  made  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

On  the  Columbia  River,  a salmon-breeding  station  is  called  for  to 
enable  the  river  to  sustain  the  enormous  draughts  which  are  made  upon 
its  salmon-supply  by  the  canneries  established  on  that  river.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  40,000,000  pounds  of  salmon  were  canned  or  cured  on  the 
Columbia  this  season  (I87G).  It  will,  indeed,  be  a wonderful  river  if  it 
can  stand  an  annual  draught  on  its  resources  of  this  magnitude.  The 
general  anticipation  is  that  the  river,  prolific  as  it  is  in  salmon,  will  not 
be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  artificial  propagation  must  be  resorted 
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to  to  keep  up  the  supply.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  will  be 
done,  iu  which  event  it  is  likely  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  by  con- 
tributions from  the  canning-companies  on  the  river,  and  that  the  work 
will  be  done  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  It  will  be  seen  by  . 
the  tables  appended  to  this  report  that  the  work  ot  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  this  year  on  the  McCloud  River  in  California  has  been 
very  successful.  It  has  been,  also,  without  doubt,  every  year  a great 
public  service.  It  depends,  it  is  true,  for  its  continuance  on  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress,  but  every  thousand  dollars  expended  by  the 
people  in  this  work  is  returned  to  them  tenfold,  or,  perhaps,  one- 
hundred-fold,  in  the  increase  of  the  food-fishes  of  the  country. 

H— TABLES  EXHIBITING  THE  WORK  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  done  at  the  McCloud  station  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  I give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  daily 
number  of  salmon-eggs  taken  at  the  fishery  for  the  last  three  seasons : 


Table  I. — Daily  record  of  salmon-eggs  taken  at  the  United  States  salmon-breeding  estab- 
lishment, McCloud  River,  Redding,  California,  1874,  1875,  1876. 


Date. 

Eggs  taken 
each  day. 

Date. 

Eggs  taken 
each  day. 

Date. 

Eggs  taken 
each  day. 

Date. 

Eggs  taken 
each  day. 

1874. 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

82,200 
25,  800 
120,  9')0  j 
102,  500 

1874. 

Sept.  8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

453,  000 
252,  600 
304,  000 
170,  000 
234,  500 
218,  500 
322,  000 
457,  000 
• 

1874. 

Sept.  16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

390,  000 
364, 000 
252,  000 
290,  000 
217  000 
126.  000 
172,  000 
126,  500 

1874. 

Sept.  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

Total . . . 

129,  000 

210,  000 
126,  000 

290,  400 
234,  600 

77,  000 

5,  752,  500 

Date. 

Number  of 
eggs. 

Date. 

Number  of 
eggs. 

Date. 

Number  of 
eggs. 

Date. 

Number  of 
eggs. 

1875. 

1875. 

1876. 

1876. 

Aug.  31 

59,  400 

Sept.  15 

364,  650 

Aug.  22 

396, 000 

Sept.  6 

243, 100 

Sept.  1 

16 

397,  650 

23 

130,  350 

7 

2 

243, 100 

17 

352,  000 

24 

205|  425 

8 

774,  400 

3 

228,  250 

18 

120,  450 

25 

169, 125 

16 

300,  300 

4 

546  150 

19 

8,  250 

26 

234,  300 

17 

330,  000 

5 

732,  600 

20 

146,  300 

27 

175,  550 

6 

211,750 

21 

297,  450 

28 

255,  750 

Total  ... 

7,  498,  500 

7 

754,  500 

22 

92,  400 

29 

271,  425 

8 

629,  200 

23 

61,  600 

30 

371,525 

9 

660,  000 

24 

31 

460,  900 

10 

599,  500 

25 

75,  900 

Sept.  1 

722,  700 

11 

986, 150 

26 

2 

595,  650 

12 

27 

55,  000 

3 

249, 150 

13 

672,  650 

4 

1,  030,  425 

14 

334,  400 

Total . . . 

8,  629,  300 

5 

737,  825 
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Table  II. — Statement  of  salmon-eggs  distributed  from  the  United  States  salmon-breeding 

station  in  California  during  the  season  of  1876. 


Date  of 
ah  ip- 
ment. 

Consignee. 

Number 
of  eggs. 

| Condition  on  arrival  as  reportod  by 
the  parties  receiving  the  eggs. 

1876. 
Sept.  21 

Professor  Baird,  Centennial  Grounds, 

5,  000 

“Fair.” 

24 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

State  Hatching- House,  Madison,  Wis 

100,  000 

“Came  nicely.” 

24 

Dr.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Elgin,  111 

150,  000 

Not  heard  from. 

24 

A.  P.  Rockwood,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . .. 

50,  000 

“Nine-tenths  of  1 per  cent,  loss.” 

24 

Lewis  C.  Starkel,  Belleville,  111 

100,  000 

“In  excellent  order.” 

24 

F.  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich 

500,  000 

“ Two  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  dead.” 

24 

Pack  Thomas,  Louisville,  Ky 

200,  000 

“Two  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

24 

T.  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  Md  

1,  000,  000 

dead." 

“Better  condition  than  last  year." 

24 

Dr.  R.  0.  Sweeny,  Saint  Paul,  Minn 

300,  000 

“ In  fine  condition.” 

24 

E.  M.  Lees,  Westport,  Conn 

500,  000 

“ Less  thau  2 per  cent,  dead.” 

24 

J ames  Duffy,  Marietta,  Pa  

400,  000 

“In  fine  condition  ; very  slight  loss.” 

24 

E.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester,  Mass 

200,  000 

“In  good  condition.” 

24 

S.  P.  Thompson,  New  Hope,  Bucks  Conn- 

100,  000 

“Splendid  order;  less  than  2 per  cent. 

24 

ty,  Pa. 

M.  S.  Rodgers,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

100,  000 

l08S.” 

“ Less  than  1 per  cent,  loss." 

24 

S.  Wilmot,  Ontario,  Canada 

10,  000 

Not  heard  from. 

24 

New  York  Aquarium,  Thirty-fifth  street 

50,  000 

“ Fair  condition.” 

24 

and  Broadway,  New  York. 

Boston  Aquarium,  13  West  street,  Bos- 

10,  000 

“ Arrived  in  the  best  condition.” 

24 

ton,  Mass. 

Professor  Baird,  Centennial  Grounds, 

10,  000 

“In  good  order.” 

27 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sportsman’s  Club.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

300,  000 

“ In  fine  order.” 

Oct.  2 

W.  H Cushman,  Georgetown,  Cal 

300,  000 

Not  heard  from. 

8 

A.  W.  Bush,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands. . 

30,  000 

Do. 

8 

Dr.  James  Hector,  Wellington,  New  Zea- 

80,  000 

“Splendid  condition.” 

8 

land. 

Province  of  Hawke’s  Bav,  New  Zealand. . 

80,  000 

Do. 

8 

Province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand  .... 

80,  000 

Do. 

8 

Province  of  Canterbury.  New  Zealand  ... 

80,  000 

Do. 

8 

Maryrtnna,  New  Zealand  

80,  000 

Do. 

8 

New  York  Aquarium,  New  York 

40,  000 

“ Splendid  order.” 

8 

T.  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  Md  

210,  000 

Not  heard  from. 

18 

Tributaries  of  the  Sacramento,  California 

1,500,  000 

Total 

6,  565,  000 

t 


0 


Table  III. — Record  of  eggs  shipped  from  United  States  salmon  fishery,  McCloud  River,  California,  season  of  1876. 
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Table  TV. —Memorandum  of  50,000  California-salmon  eggs,  hatched  for  the  West  Jersey 
Game-Protective  Society,  at  Ingliam  Spring  trout-ponds,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


1876. 

October 


Effga. 

5.  Received  per  express 50,000 

6.  Number  of  dead  eggs  when  unpacked 1,000 

7.  Number  of  dead  eggs  when  taken  out 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


do 
.do  . 
.do 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
. do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


31 do 

November  1.  Eggs  all  hatched. 


65 

19 
21 
22 

20 
10 
27 
21 
31 
29 

38 
31 
34 
44 

39 
34 
63 
98 

148 

143 

219 

128 

77 

135 


Total  number  of  dead  eggs 2,  496 


Number  of  fish 47,  504 

November  2.  Number  of  dead  fish  taken  out 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

..do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

..do 

.do 

,.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


18 

26 

20 

20 

11 

10 

5 

2 

12 

10 

5 

12 

14 

13 
3 

12 

7 
3 

8 

14 
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1876. 

November  25.  Number  of  dead  fish  taken  out 


26.  ... 

do 

27.  .. 

do 

29.  ... 

do 

December  1.  ... 

do 

2.  ... 

3.  ... 

do 

4.  ... 

do 

5.  ... 

6.  ... 

..  ..do 

7.  ... 

8.  ... 

do 

9.  ... 

do 

10.  ... 

11.  ... 

13.  ... 

do 

15.  ... 

do 

16.  ... 

17.  ... 

do 

18.  ... 

do 

19.  ... 

do 

20.  ... 

do 

21.  ... 

do 

22.  ... 

— do 

23.  ... 

24.  ... 

do 

25.  ... 

do 

12 

17 

28 

10 

7 

5 

14 

21 

10 

12 

26 

12 

26 

34 

25 

5 

21 

28 

59 

37 

19 

71 

32 

36 

12 

14 

2 


820 


Total  number  of  fish  delivered  to  the  West  Jersey  Game-Protect- 
ive Society 46, 684 


November  28.  Delivered  to  agent,  M.  P.  Bierce,  first  lot,  5 cans. 
December  15.  “ “ “ second  lot,  5 cans. 

“ 26.  “ “ “ third  lot,  6 cans. 


Total,  16  cans — containing  46,684  salmon. 

Number  of  dead  eggs  unpacked 1,000 

Number  of  eggs  lost  while  hatching 1,496 

Number  of  deformed  fish 414 

Number  of  fish  died  of  sack-disease 406 


Total  loss 3, 316 


JAMES  B.  THOMPSON,  Jr. 


New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  4,  1877. 
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Table  V. — Record  ofiveather,  temperature  of  air,  and  temperature  of  water  at  United  States 
salmon  breeding  establishment,  McCloud  River,  California,  for  the  season  of  1876. 


Date. 

Weather. 

Air. 

Water. 

7 a.  m. 

3 

).  m. 

Sun. 

Shade. 

6 p.  m. 

7 a.  in. 

3 p.  m. 

6 p.  m. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Apr.  9 

Rain ; clear 

47 

80 

57 

47 

47 

48 

47 

10 

Rain : lieht  clouds 

37 

82 

59 

52 

45 

47 

47 

11 

Clear 

45 

89 

67 

60 

46 

48 

48 

12 

Clear 

49 

102 

70 

58 

48 

50 

49 

13 

Cloudy 

52 

72 

66 

62 

48 

49 

49 

14 

Light  clouds 

52 

104 

72 

65 

48 

50 

49 

15 

Clear 

56 

92 

76 

64 

49 

52 

52 

16 

Light  clouds 

63 

86 

76 

66 

49 

50 

50 

17 

Cloudy  a.  m.,  rain  p.  m 

55 

76 

70 

63 

48 

49 

49 

18 

Light  clouds 

52 

84 

64 

58 

48 

49 

48 

19 

Light  clouds 

54 

46 

49 

48 

20 

Cloudy 

52 

73 

64 

61 

47 

48 

48 

21 

Rain 

54 

50 

48 

48 

48 

22 

Rain 

52 

70 

55 

55 

48 

48 

48 

23 

Cloudy 

52 

70 

60 

58 

47 

48 

48 

24 

Light  clouds 

58 

76 

68 

62 

48 

49 

49 

25 

Light  clouds 

55 

88 

70 

48 

50 

49 

26 

Cloudy 

60 

90 

72 

50 

50 

4Q 

27 

Cloudy;  fair 

60 

104 

80 

65 

48 

49 

49 

28 

Rain  

56 

64 

61 

60 

49 

49 

48 

29 

Cloudy 

60 

80 

63 

58 

48 

48 

47 

30 

Fair 

54 

108 

81 

62 

45 

48 

48 

May  1 

Light  clouds 

60 

93 

78 

66 

47 

49 

49 

2 

Light  clouds ; clear 

51 

101 

74 

70 

48 

50 

50 

3 

Clear 

56 

114 

87 

68 

48 

50 

50 

4 

Light  clouds 

54 

108 

81 

70 

48 

50 

50 

5 

Light  clouds 

46 

112 

84 

72 

48 

50 

50 

6 

Clear 

54 

118 

90 

70 

48 

50 

7 

Clear 

59 

122 

95 

70 

49 

52 

52 

8 

Clear 

58 

110 

88 

73 

50 

53 

53 

9 

Cloudy;  fair 

62 

108 

86 

69 

50 

51 

51 

10 

Light  clouds 

55 

110 

86 

72 

50 

52 

52 

11 

Cloudy 

60 

86 

80 

70 

50 

53 

53 

12 

Fine;  light  clouds 

56 

117 

87 

70 

50 

52 

52 

13 

Cloudy 

56 

73 

70 

64 

50 

52 

51 

14 

Fair 

49 

103 

72 

62 

47 

49 

50 

15 

Fair 

47 

84 

69 

62 

48 

51 

50 

16 

Fair 

45 

99 

69 

60 

47 

49 

50 

17 

Fair 

44 

104 

76 

65 

46 

50 

50 

18 

Fair 

54 

104 

78 

72 

48 

50 

51 

19 

W indy  and  cloudy ; snow  on  the 

49 

71 

69 

63 

49 

52 

52 

hills. 

20 

Rainy,  a.  m. ; fair,  p.  m 

44 

79 

63 

55 

48 

49 

50 

21 

Fair 

47 

86 

70 

62 

47 

50 

50 

22 

Fair 

58 

107 

80 

64 

49 

52 

52 

23 

Heavy  wind  and  rain 

54 

87 

60 

55 

50 

52 

52 

24 

Rainy 

48 

80 

64 

58 

50 

50 

50 

25 

Fair 

52 

108 

85 

70 

48 

51 

51 

26 

Fair 

68 

125 

90 

74 

51 

54 

54 

27 

Fair 

64 

120 

94 

76 

52 

55 

55 

28 

Fair 

60 

107 

84 

70 

52 

55 

54 

29 

Cloudy 

60 

94 

79 

72 

51 

53 

53 

30 

1 air 

59 

102 

76 

67 

50 

53 

53 

31 

Fair 

59 

92 

83 

74 

50 

53 

52 

June  1 

Cloudy;  fair 

72 

104 

84 

75 

52 

55 

55 

2 

Fair 

68 

122 

96 

77 

52 

55 

55 

3 

Fair 

72 

119 

96 

78 

53 

56 

56 

4 

Fair  

69 

107 

90 

74 

54 

56 

56 

5 

Fair;  rain 

66 

98 

80 

66 

54 

56 

6 

Fair 

56 

100 

78 

70 

52 

54 

7 

Clouds 

59 

94 

80 

74 

52 

54 

54 

8 

Rainy 

57 

67 

63 

64 

52 

53 

53 

9 

Cloudy 

60 

85 

77 

72 

50 

53 

53 

10 

Fair 

64 

116 

89 

78 

52 

55 

55 

11 

Fair 

68 

121 

97 

84 

54 

56 

57 

12 

Fair 

72 

132 

104 

86 

53 

58 

58 

13 

Fair 

70 

130 

103 

85 

55 

57 

57 

14 

Fair 

72 

134 

110 

86 

56 

58 

58 

15 

Fair 

72  . 

132 

112 

86 

56 

58 

58 

16 

Fair 

72 

135 

113 

90 

57 

59 

59 

17 

Fair 

71 

126 

103 

88 

57 

59 

59 

18 

Fair 

71 

109 

93 

82 

57 

59 

5Q 

19 

Fair;  cloudy 

70 

109 

86 

75 

56 

58 

58 

20 

Rain 

63 

91 

73 

70 

56 

56 

56 

21 

Fair 

64 

106 

84 

76 

54 

56 

57 
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Record  of  weather,  temperature  of  air,  $-c. — Continued. 


Air. 


W a, ter. 


Date. 

W eather. 

7 a.  m. 

3 p 

m. 

6 p.  m. 

Sun. 

Shado. 

7 a.  m. 

3 p.  m. 

6 p.  m. 

June  22 

Fair 

o 

69 

0 

116 

o 

94 

0 

79 

0 

55 

o 

57 

0 

57 

58 

23 

Fair 

65 

113 

92 

82 

56 

58 

24 

65 

56 

25 

Fair 

70 

114 

100 

86 

56 

59 

58 

60 

26 

Fair 

78 

118 

102 

88 

57 

60 

27 

Fair 

80 

128 

109 

90 

58 

61 

60 

28 

Fair  

74 

125 

107 

88 

58 

62 

61 

29 

Fair 

76 

132 

111 

89 

59 

614 

62 

61 

30 

Fair 

74 

133 

no 

92 

60 

614 

614 

62 

July  1 

2 

Water  roily 

75 

137 

111 

92 

59 

62 

Fair 1 

75 

132 

108 

90 

58 

62 

3 

Fair 

72 

135 

109 

94 

60 

63 

62 

4 

Fair '.. 

75 

132 

111 

92 

60 

63 

62 

5 

Fair 

73 

119 

158 

92 

59 

62 

62 

6 

7 

A.  m.,  cloudy;  p.  m.,  rain 

Rainy 

66 

52 

62 

59 

62 

59 

57 

54 

58 

55 

59 

54 

58 

54 

8 

Fair 

57 

92 

77 

72 

52 

57 

55 

9 

Fair 

57 

94 

80 

77 

55 

57 

57 

10 

Fair 

65 

111 

88 

79 

56 

59 

58 

11 

Fair  

70 

117 

97 

83 

56 

59 

58 

12 

Fair 

64 

114 

94 

81 

55 

58 

574 

58 

13 

Fair 

62 

115 

96 

84 

55 

60 

14 

Fair 

62 

110 

91 

82 

56 

604 

59 

59 

15 

Fair 

62 

108 

94 

83 

56 

58 

16 

Fair 

63 

118 

98 

84 

564 

59 

58 

17 

Fair 

63 

114 

94 

82 

56 

60 

59 

18 

Fair 

61 

114 

96 

82 

56 

60 

60 

19 

59 

126 

102 

82 

56 

59 

58 

20 

Fair  

67 

128 

106 

87 

56 

60 

60 

21 

Cloudy 

66 

114 

100 

85 

56 

61 

60 

22 

Cloudy 

68 

115 

100 

85 

58 

61 

61 

23 

ITair 

67 

123 

103 

86 

58 

62 

61 

24 

Cloudy 

66 

115 

98 

87 

57 

61 

60 

25 

26 

A ni.  elnndy  • p.  m.,  fair . 

63 

116 

94 

82 

57 

62 

61 

Fair  

59 

117 

96 

80 

56 

61 

60 

27 

Fair  . ..... 

55 

119 

98 

80 

55 

60 

59 

28 

Li^ht  clouds 

56 

113 

95 

80 

55 

60 

59 

29 

Fair  - 

56 

124 

101 

80 

55 

60 

59 

30 

Fair  

66 

122 

100 

80 

55 

60 

59 

31 

Fair  

72 

127 

107 

81 

56 

60 

59 

Aug.  1 

Fair  

64 

110 

100 

87 

56 

60 

59 

2 

Fair  

56 

120 

103 

82 

55 

60 

59 

3 

Fair  _ _ 

54 

124 

106 

82 

55 

60 

59 

4 

Fair  ... - 

56 

121 

102 

.82 

55 

60 

60 

5 

Fair 

65 

130 

107 

84 

56 

61 

61 

6 

Fair  

62 

122 

102 

84 

57 

61 

60 

7 

Fair  

56 

119 

99 

82 

56 

60 

60 

8 

Windy  

56 

114 

96 

78 

56 

60 

60 

9 

Fnir  

63 

117 

99 

79 

55 

54 

58 

10 

11 

Fair  . 

70 

126 

105 

85 

56 

GO 

59 

Fair  

60 

124 

100 

86 

56 

61 

60 

12 

Fair - 

68 

114 

96 

84 

56 

60 

59 

13 

Fair  

60 

113 

90 

81 

55 

59 

58 

14 

15 

A.  in.,  rainy ; p.  m.,  cloudy 

Fair  

59 

51 

68 

106 

68 

93 

60 

74 

54 

52 

55 

57 

54 

57 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Sept.  1 
2 

Fair 

Fair  

61 

50 

112 

in 

98 

95 

75 

76 

54 

54 

59 

59 

58 

58 

Fair 

50 

48 

116 

lu6 

98 

86 

76 

73 

54 

54 

59 

58 

58 

58 

nimidy  • rain 

56 

113 

92 

71 

53 

58 

58 

Olmidy  • rain  

48 

112 

90 

80 

54 

58 

. 58 

ninnd  v 

54 

115 

86 

76 

54 

58 

58 

48 

112 

94 

78 

54 

58 

58 

Fair  

50 

120 

100 

76 

53 

57 

57 

48 

119 

102 

76 

53 

57 

58 

66 

125 

106 

76 

53 

57 

58 

Fai  r 

59 

115 

101 

80 

54 

58 

58 

55 

109 

93 

78 

53 

58 

58 

66 

108 

94 

85 

54 

58 

57 

56 

100 

87 

76 

54 

56 

56 

Fa  ir  

58 

no 

98 

80 

54 

58 

58 

56 

110 

94 

73 

54 

59 

54 

Fair  

58 

118 

103 

78 

55 

59 

59 

3 

1 

Fnir  

57 

94 

95 

75 

54 

59 

58 

Cloudy  ; rain 

58 

60 

60 

54 

55 

55 

955 
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Record  of  weather,  temperature  of  air,  <fc. — Continued. 


Air. 

Water. 

Date. 

Weather. 

7 a.  m. 

3 P 

in. 

6 p.  m. 

Sun. 

Shade. 

7 a.  m. 

3 p.  m. 

6 p.  m. 

Sept.  5 

ft 

T?,a,i ny - 

o 

56 

0 

69 

0 

69 

0 

59 

o 

52 

0 

52 

o 

54 

Olonny 

90 

80 

56 

56 

56 

55 

7 

8 
q 

Ffiir  --  - 

115 

88 

69 

56 

56 

Fair  - 

52 

110 

83 

78 

54 

57 

56 

Fair  

48 

95 

81 

64 

53 

57 

56 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

52 

108 

92 

66 

52 

56 

55 

Firm  fly 

54 

108 

95 

66 

51 

56 

55 

FI  on  dy 

48 

101 

92 

70 

52 

56 

55 

Ffl.i  r 

52 

112 

99 

70 

52 

56 

55 

F;iir 

52 

112 

99 

70 

52 

57 

56 

Cloudy 

52 

90 

86 

70 

52 

56 

56 

Cloudy 

50 

80 

74 

66 

52 

55 

55 

Fair  

52 

98 

94 

66 

52 

56 

56 

Fair  

51 

110 

92 

72 

52 

56 

56 

Fair  

56 

113 

94 

70 

52 

56 

56 

Tfcain 

51 

100 

90 

78 

52 

56 

56 

Fair 

55 

101 

88 

66 

52 

56 

56 

Fair  .... 

48 

106 

96 

70 

51 

55 

55 

Fair 

50 

110 

99 

70 

50 

56 

56 

Fair  

56 

120 

104 

70 

51 

56 

56 

Fair  

56 

115 

108 

72 

52 

56 

56 

Fair  

56 

118 

108 

72 

52 

56 

56 

Fair  

56 

120 

110 

72 

52 

56 

56 

Light  clouds 

52 

98 

96 

78 

52 

56 

56 

Rain  

58 

88 

72 

52 

56 

56 

Fair 

56 

110 

102 

74 

54 

57 

56 

Oct.  1 
2 

Fair 

56 

110 

96 

72 

53 

56 

56 

Light  clouds 

52 

98 

92 

70 

52 

56 

56 

3 

Fair 

50 

110 

100 

70 

52 

56 

56 

4 

Fair 

50 

112 

102 

68 

52 

55 

55 

5 

Cloudy ..... 

48 

86 

84 

68 

51 

55 

55 

6 

Fair  

48 

98 

82 

76 

51 

55 

55 

7 

Cloudy  

50 

80 

80 

66 

51 

54 

54 

8 

Cloudy 

56 

94 

84 

66 

52 

55 

54 

9 

Clrnidv _ 

58 

94 

88 

63 

52 

55 

55 

10 

Fair  “ 

4 

55 

98 

89 

66 

52 

54 

54 

I— RESERVATION  OF  THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  FISHERY  BY 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington , D.  (7.,  Dec.  7,  1875. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  reservation,  for  pisciculture, 
of  the  smallest  legal  subdivision  within  which  the  premises  on  the 
McCloud  River,  California,  represented  on  the  diagram  herewith  in- 
closed, shall  be  found  to  be  embraced  when  the  lines  of  public  surveys 
shall  have  been  extended  over  the  same. 

This  request  is  made  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Commissioner,  under  the  act  of  February  9,  1871,  (1G  Stub,  594;)  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  informs  me  that  the  records 
of  his  office  present  no  objection  to  the  reservation. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CHANDLER. 

The  President. 

Executive  Department,  Dec.  9,  1875. 

Let  the  tract  of  land  described  within  be  reserved  for  pisciculture,  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington , D.  C.,  August  5, 1876. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
22d  ultimo ; also  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  Professor  Milner  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  your  letter  to  him  dated  3d  instant,  and 
letter  dated  July  25th,  ultimo,  addressed  to  you  from  Livingston  Stone, 
informing  this  office  that  one  A.  Leschinsky  claims  rights  of  fishing  on 
the  reservation  made  by  executive  order  dated  December  9,  1876,  for 
pisciculture  purposes,  on  the  McCloud  River,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  suggesting  that  this  office  issue  a peremptory  order  to  Mr.  Leschin- 
sky to  vacate  the  premises  covered  by  said  reservation.  In  reply  I have 
to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  office  to  issue  any  order 
in  the  premises,  but  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  section 
of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  bearing  upon  the  subject : 

By  section  2258  it  is  provided  that  lands  included  in  any  reservation 
by  any  treaty,  law,  or  proclamation  by  the  President,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  rights  of  pre-emption. 

Also,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1853,  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol. 
10,  p.  246,)  it  is  declared  that  all  public  lands  in  that  State  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pre-emption,  but  with  this  general  exception,  to  wit,  lands  reserved 
by  competent  authority. 

Section  12  of  the  same  act  also  excludes  from  disposal  certain  lands, 
viz,  mineral,  or  lands  reserved  for  any  public  purposes  whatever. 

It  appears  from  your  letter  of  3d  instant  that  Mr.  Leschinsky  was  on  the 
ground  fishing  prior  to  its  occupation  as  a reserve.  This  being  the  case,  he 
may  have  equitable  rights  to  the  lands  he  occupies,  of  which  this  office  has 
no  knowledge  whatever,  and  which  could  not  be  considered  by  this  Depart- 
ment. Even  if  he  claims  by  pre-emption,  no  vested  rights  accrue  as 
against  the  United  States  until  proper  proof  and  payment  for  the  land 
has  been  made.  (See  Hutchinses.  Low,  15  Wall.  Reports,  p.  77,  and 
other  cases  there  cited.) 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Leschinsky  can  have  no  legal  rights  to  any 
of  the  lands  within  this  reserve,  and  in  case  he  persists  in  occupying 
the  same  or  in  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  fisheries,  I would 
suggest  that  you  make  application  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have 
him  ejected  therefrom. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner . 


Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries , 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Department  of  Justice, 
Washington , August  15,  1876. 

Sir  : Replying  to  your  letter  of  lltli  instant,  I have  to  inform  you 
that  I have  this  day  instructed  John  M.  Coghlau,  esq.,  United  States 
attorney  for  Ae  district  of  California,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case  you  present  to  me,  and,  if  he  shall  find  that  one  A. 
Leschinsky  is  unlawfully  occupying  and  claiming  a right  of  fishing  upon 
the  McCloud  River,  and  interfering  with  the  works  which  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone  has  in  charge,  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  eject  him  from  the  re- 
servation ; or  if  that  shall  be  deemed  unnecessary,  to  take  such  other 
course  as,  upon  consultation  between  him  and  Mr.  Stone,  shall  be  deemed 
expedient. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALPHOiSTSO  TAFT, 

Attorney- General. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries , 

Washington , D.  C. 
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APPENDIX. 

Tlie  following  diagram  represents  the  extent  of  the  Uuited  States 
salmon  fishery  reservation  on  the  McCloud  River,  as  established  by  the 
United  States  General  Land-Office,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi 
dent : 


Mouth  of  River 
is  two  miles  from 
Fishery  Station. 


U.  S.  Fishery 
Establishment. 


XII -CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE  EXPORTATION  OF 
FISHES  AND  FISH-HATCHING  APPARATUS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND, 
GERMANY,  ETC. 


A— THE  SHIPMENTS  MADE  IN  1875  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

San  Francisco,  August  21,  1875. 

Dear  Sir  : Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  the  Province  of  New 
Zealand  with  50,000  impregnated  salmon  ova  from  the  McCloud  River 
fishery  for  transportation  per  steamer  ? 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

CHAS.  KAEDING. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,- 

United  States  Fish  Commissioner , Washington , D.  C. 


The  following  details  refer  to  the  distribution  of  and  progress  made 
with  the  California  salmon  eggs  sent  to  New  Zealand  from  the  United 
States  salmon  hatchery  establishment  in  1875,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

distribution  of  the  salmon  oya. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  ; 

Sir:  Many  persons  having  asked  me  to  publish  an  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  expedition  to  place  California  salmon  ova  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Thames  and  Waikato  country,  on  behalf  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization 
Society,  I forward  you  a copy  of  a letter  I have  addressed  to  a sporting 
friend  of  mine  in  England.  I hope  your  readers  will  be  good  enough  to 
excuse  the  somewhat  familiar  style  of  the  communication,  as  I have 
not  leisure  to  write  an  account  perhaps  more  suitable  for  a newspaper. 

I am,  &c., 

J.  C.  FIRTH. 

Auckland,  November  19,  1875. 


My  Dear  C : Let  me  give  you  a rough  sketch  of  an  expedition  I 

have  just  made  to  place  salmon  ova  in  some  of  the  headwaters  of  four 
of  our  chief  rivers  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand.  You  will  perhaps  be 
more  interested  when  I tell  you  that  in  this  colony  there  is  a remarkable 
absence  of  plants,  animals,  or  fish  natural  to  the  country  suitable  for  the 
food  of  man.  To  remedy  this  deficiency  in  some  measure,  we  started 
some  years  ago  an  Acclimatization  Society,  whose  object  is  to  intro- 
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dace  useful  plants,  animals,  birds,  and  fishes.  Our  society  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  the  efforts  of  one  of  our 
worthy  citizens,  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson,  to  introduce  the  pheasant. 
Thanks  to  him,  this  noble  bird  has  covered  the  country,  and  we  can 
give  you,  and  all  sportsmen  who  may  come  this  way,  almost  as  good 
shooting  as  you  can  get  in  your  preserves  at  home.  You  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  so  many  of  your  old  favorites,  which  we  have  introduced 
with  great  success — the  finches,  linnets,  blackbirds,  yellowhammers, 
buntings,  the  unjustly  abused  house-sparrow,  and,  above  all,  that  most 
charming  of  English  song-birds,  the  sky  lark.  Latterly  our  society  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  introduction  of  trout  and  salmon — both 
brown  trout  and  salmon-trout  are  promising  to  succeed — and  in  a few 
years  I hope  to  see  the  disciples  of  gentle  old  Izaak  Walton  having  many 
a good  day’s  sport.  Hitherto  our  efforts  to  introduce  salmon  have  been 
total  failures.  About  a week  ago,  however,  fortune  favored  us.  It 
happened  in  this  wise  : The  mail-steamer  Yasco  de  Gama  arrived  with 
40,000  salmon  ova  for  the  Acclimatization  Society  at  Napier.  Unfor- 
tunately the  supply  of  ice  had  run  out,  and  the  gentleman  in  charge, 
fearing  a total  loss  if  the  ova  were  sent  on,  kindly  and  wisely,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  offered  us  half  the  consignment.  Late  one  night  our  curator 
called  at  my  house  and  informed  me  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  we 
immediately  placed  10,000  of  the  ova  in  our  fish-house  to  be  hatched. 
The  remaining  10,000  we  could  not  accommodate.  I proposed  to  place 
them  in  some  of  the  southern  rivers  in  this  province,  but  as  none  of 
the  council  could  go,  or,  perhaps,  knew  the  rivers  so  well  as  myself, 
I volunteered  to  see  the  work  done.  Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost 
when  I took  it  in  hand.  I had  some  ice  made  at  once,  and  setting  Tre- 
main,  one  of  my  workmen,  to  make  the  necessary  appliances,  in  a very 
short  time  I was  off  with  my  precious  cargo.  The  railway  and  a river 
steamer  put  me  100  miles  south  in  a few  hours.  I had  telegraphed  to 
a sporting  friend  to  have  his  trap  ready,  and  next  morning  we  started 
bright  and  early  for  the  mountain  streams.  Fortunately  the  weather 
turned  bitterly  cold,  and  by  dint  of  constant  attention  and  an  abundant 
use  of  ice  and  cold  water,  I kept  the  ova  in  the  primest  and  healthiest 
condition.  Besides  my  sporting  friend,  Mr.  K.  Kirkwood,  I had  requested 
my  manager  at  Matamata,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Chitty,  of  the  armed 
constabulary,  to  be  ready  to  lend  a hand.  This  latter  gentleman,  besides 
being  a true  sportsman,  is  a most  excellent  officer,  whom  I hope  to  see 
shortly  get  the  promotion  he  well  merits.  Besides  these,  I had  pressed 
into  the  service  O’Neill,  an  A.  O.,  well  up  in  salmon,  Bob,  one  of  my 
own  Maoris,  and  Turner,  a fine  specimen  of  the  half-caste.  My  little 
party  were  a hearty  lot,  and  went  at  it  con  amove.  We  had  two  days’ 
real  hard  work,  but  very  pleasant  nevertheless.  Up  in  the  morning  early, 
with  the  help  of  good  horse-tlesh,  cushions  of  elastic  fern  to  prevent  vibra- 
tion, ice,  water,  and  bundles  of  fern  to  keep  out  the  heat,  we  conveyed 
our  ova  over  long  distances  and  rough  roads  as  tenderly  as  though  we 
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were  conveying  delicate  children.  Fortunately,  the  sun  considerately 
kept  well  behind  the  clouds,  whilst  the  bright  moonlight  of  the  clear, 
cold  nights  served  us  admirably.  During  these  two  days  and  nights, 
with  two  meals  a day,  and  very  little  time  for  sleep— though  what  we 
had  was  sound  enough,  as  you  may  fancy — we  got  through  an  amount 
of  work  which  pleased  me  greatly.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
esprit  of  the  whole  party.  I do  not  know  when  I enjojed  anything  more. 
The  enemies  we  had  to  fear  were  wild  ducks,  shags,  and  eels.  The  ap- 
paratus I had  provided  to  defend  our  little  proteges  from  their  attacks 
was  very  simple,  and  I hope  may  be  effective.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
sets  of  boxes  and  covers,  boxes  three  feet  long  and  nine  inches  broad, 
with  a ledge  running  round  each.  The  covers  were  of  two  boards 
same  length,  nailed  together,  ridge-board  fashion,  with  each  end  closed 
by  wire  netting  of  half-inch  mesh.  A keen  sportsman  like  you  will  not 
think  me  tedious  if  I describe  how  we  made  our  plants.  The  streams 
were  high  and  the  water  intensely  cold.  Taking  off  our  boots  and  coats, 
rolling  up  our  trousers  and  shirt-sleeves,  Kirkwood  made  a smooth  bot- 
tom and  spread  some  sand  and  pebbles  in  the  box,  while  I prepared 
the  ova,  which  is  like  semi-transparent  red  pease.  Scattering  the  ova 
among  the  sand  and  pebbles  in  the  box,  I held  it  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  at  about  two  feet  deep,  to  provide  against  the  stream  falling  and 
leaving  our  plant  high  and  dry,  which,  of  course,  would  have  ruined  the 
whole  thing.  Kirkwood  had  the  cover  ready,  and  placing  it  firmly  on 
the  box,  I held  it  down,  while  he  j>iled  over  it  heavy  bowlders  to  keep 
it  in  position.  Both  now  set  to  work  to  make  a little  breakwater  of 
bowlders  and  shingle  up  stream,  to  defend  our  little  ark  from  the  rapid 
current,  and,  scattering  a further  supply  of  ova  among  the  shingle  to 
give  a double  chance  to  the  experiment,  the  operation  was  complete. 
In  one  stream  we  had  a great  fright.  We  had  just  got  the  ark  into  posi- 
tion, I holding  it  firmly  down,  while  Kirkwood  was  piling  bowlders  over 
it,  when  he  suddenly  called  out,  “Here’s  a big  trout,  a regular  monster.” 
I could  not  let  go,  as  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  adrift.  “Non- 
sense,” said  I ; “why,  I only  put  salmon  trout  into  this  stream  a year 
ago,  and  they  can’t  have  developed  into  monsters  already.”  “Look  for 
yourself,  then,”  he  roared  out,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a monster,  but, 
instead  of  a trout,  a black,  hideous  eel,  four  feet  long,  rubbing  his  slippery 
sides  against  Bob’s  naked  legs,  and  waiting,  like  a gobe-mouche , for  our  poor 
little  ova.  “Seize  him,  Bob,”  I shouted;  “grab  him  behind  the  fins.”  This 
he  did  in  a twinkling,  but  the  ugly  reptile  glided  out  of  his  hands,  like  a 
slippery  eel  as  he  was,  and  we  saw  him  no  more — giving  me  a proof 
of  the  value  of  the  little  arks  I had  provided  for  the  ova.  I didn’t 
feel  easy  about  the  eel,  however,  until  at  night,  on  relating  the  circum- 
stance, Chitty  declared  his  days  were  numbered,  for  he  would  have  him 
next  night.  I hope  he  got  him.  Some  of  the  points  we  chose  were 
charming.  One  took  my  fancy  particularly.  We  had  started  before 
breakfast,  and  after  a drive  and  a tedious  tramp  on  foot,  we  reached  the 

Btream.  We  had  completed  our  preparations,  and  in  two  minutes  more 
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our  plant  would  have  been  made,  when  a loud  voice  in  broad  Scotch  hailed 
me  with  “ Hey,  mon,  ye  mauna  pit  the  sawmou  in  there ; that  place  is  foo 
o’  eels ; the  Maori  chiels  catch  bushels  o’  ’em.”  Looking  up,  I said,  “ My 
good  man,  what  do  you  know  about  salmon  ?”  “ Eh,  mon,  1 cam  frae 

Blair  Athol,  an’  I ken  a’  aboot  sawmou ; diuua  pit  ’em  there.  I can 
show  ye  a muckle  better  spot.  Come  wi’  me  and  I’ll  show  it  the  noo.” 
The  old  man  was  so  earnest  that,  though  I was  anxious  to  put  them 
under  the  water  without  delay — for  the  sun  on  this  last  morning  was 
coming  out  hot  and  our  ice  had  just  run  out — that  I at  once  put  up  my 
ova  and  told  the  old  man  to  lead  the  way  to  a better  place.  Slowly  we 
toiled  up  the  hill,  carrying  our  traps  as  best  we  could,  and  mounting  our 
trap,  our  conductor  taking  a short  cut.  When  the  trap  could  go  no 
farther,  we  alighted,  and  trudged  after  him  in  the  broiling  sun.  At 
length  I began  to  feel  hungry  and  angry,  for  I feared  the  ova  would 
hatch  before  I could  get  them  under  water.  “ Bide  a wee,  bide  a wee, 
mon,  yonner  it  is.”  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  moving.  At 
last  he  led  us  down  to  the  stream — and  a very  charming  spot  it  was. 
“ Ah,  now,”  said  I,  “ I shall  forgive  you,”  for  I felt  the  old  man  knew 
the  ground  better  than  I.  We  quickly  and  joyfully  made  our  plant,  and 
sitting  down  on  a huge  moss-grown  rock  in  mid-stream,  round  which  the 
clear  cold  water  rippled  and  dashed  with  sweet  and  cheery  music,  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  my  companion,  “ What  rare  sport  some  of  those 
who  come  after  us  will  have  in  this  glorious  spot,  if  our  little  friends  do 
their  duty  and  grow  into  big  fishes.”  I am  no  sportsman,  but  had  I 
been  an  artist,  I would  have  sketched  the  scene  with  myself  and  Bob 
sitting  on  the  grey  old  stone  with  our  legs  dangling  in  the  clear  cold 
water  as  it  rippled  by.  Gathering  up  our  traps  we  turned  joyfully  home- 
wards, for  we  noticed  that  the  ova  were  already  hatching,  coming  out  of 
their  shell  as  we  put  them  in  the  water.  The  King  Maoris,  and  indeed 
everybody,  were  delighted  with  our  work — the  former  greeting  us  with 
“ Kapai  te  hamona;  all  the  same  as  the  tin  ” — meaning,  that  salmon  was 
very  good,  being  like  the  salmon  preserved  in  tins,  which  they  appreciate 
highly.  I ought  to  say  that  at  every  stream  where  I made  a plant,  I posted 
up  a notice  in  Maori  and  English,  requesting  every  one  not  to  disturb 
the  ova,  so  that  in  a few  years  there  might  be  abundance  of  food  for 
both  Maori  and  European.  And  now  our  work  was  done.  We  had 
been  enabled  to  place  this  salmon  ova  in  ten  streams  falling  into  the 
rivers  Thames,  Piako,  Waikato,  and  Waipa,  in  the  hope  that,  by  God’s 
blessing,  these  ‘‘king  of  fishes”  may,  in  coming  time,  increase  and 
multiply,  so  that  abundance  of  food  may  be  provided  for  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  for — 

All  tilings  living  ho  doth  feed, 

His  full  hand  supplies  their  need. 

Pardon  this  long,  but  I hope  not  tiresome  story,  and  believe  me, 
Yours,  truly, 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  November  1G,  1875. 


J.  C.  FIKTH. 
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San  Francisco,  January  25,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  : By  the  City  of  Melbourne  I am  acquainted  that  a small 
lot  of  ova  that  went  to  New  Zealand  by  that  boat,  some  four  months 
since,  did  not  land  well.  A gentleman  in  Otago,  N.  Z.,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  hsh-hatching,  had  the  care  of  a case  of  ova  taken  by 
the  City  of  Melbourne,  and  he  acquainted  me  that  he  found  every  one 
hatched  and  dead  some  days  before  he  received  them  in  Dunedin.  Some 
that  went  to  Auckland  reached  there  safely,  but  the  proportion  was 
small.  My  informant  thinks  that  the  ova  must  at  latest  leave  here  by 
the  middle  of  September.  I am  further  informed  that  by  next  season 
he  hopes  to  make  a trial,  and  that  probably  he  will  be  joined  by  the 
acclimatization  societies  of  Timaru  and  Christchurch,  N.  Z. 

Last  month  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  New  Zealand  passed 
through  here  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand,  and  I gave  him  a note  of  the 
correspondence  from  you.  On  reaching  New  Zealand  the  matter  will 
be  put  before  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  and  I am  in  hopes  that  next  season  may 
find  the  matter  taken  in  hand  by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  My 
correspondent  from  Dunedin  says  he  understands  there  is  a valuable 
work  published  iu  the  States  on  fish-breeding,  but  does  not  know  the 
author.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Baird  ? 

I am  yours,  faithfully, 


Livingston  Stone,  Esq., 

McCloud  River , Redding. 


J.  W.  DUNCAN. 


Please  address  letter  to  me  in  future,  P.  O.  Box  204. 


B— SHIPMENTS  OF  FISH-OVA  IN  1876  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Duff  & Co.,  Commission  Merchants, 

316  Davis  street , San  Francisco , May  19, 1876. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  year  by  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Kaediug, 
I was  fortunate  enough  to  obtaiu  from  your  establishment  50,000  salmon 
ova,  which  I shipped  to  New  Zealand,  intending  them  for  the  province 
of  Napier.  The  steamer  taking  them  from  here  touched  only  at  Auck- 
land, and  as  no  ice  could  be  procured  there,  Mr.  Ormond,  superintendent 
of  the  province  of  Napier,  donated  one  box  to  the  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety at  Auckland,  and  ordered  the  other  forwarded  to  Napier,  expect- 
ing that  by  extra  care  they  could  be  safely  kept  for  three  days,  the 
usual  time  of  coasting-steamer  between  the  two  ports.  Unfortunately, 
in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  the  small  steamer  was  two  weeks  on 
the  passage,  and  the  ova  became  totally  lost.  In  a letter  received  from 
Mr.  Ormond,  per  steamer  Zealandia,  he  says,  “Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  convey  our  acknowledgments  to  the  gentlemen  who  superintended 
the  packing  of  the  ova  received?  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
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manner  in  which  it  was  packed,  and  the  box  opened  at  Auckland  was 
in  splendid  order,  although  the  supply  of  ice  had  run  out  some  days 
before  the  big  steamer  reached  that  port.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  ova  left  at  Auckland  succeeded  admirably,  and  that  in  fact  it 
has  started,  aud  started  well  salmon  in  the  Auckland  rivers.  Now, 
Auckland  climate  is  warmer  than  at  Hawkes  Bay,  and  they  have  not 
the  same  facilities  for  hatching  ova;  also  their  rivers  are  not  as  suitable 
as  ours,  which  are  fed  by  water  from  snowy  ranges.  Seeing  all  this,  I 
am  quite  confident  that  if  we  can  get  another  shipment  from  the  same 
source  as  the  last  we  shall  succeed  thoroughly,  as  the  California  mail 
service,  now  that  the  new  line  is  getting  gradually  into  working  order, 
gives  great  facilities  for  getting  the  ova  safely  to  Napier.” 

As  my  friend,  Mr.  Kaeding,  is  now  in  Europe,  I write  to  ask  if  I can 
procure  from  your  establishment  a duplicate  of  last  year’s  shipment — 
say  50,000  ova.  I write  thus  soon  because  I understood  from  Mr.  K. 
that  permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  Washington,  and  it  might,  per- 
haps, save  some  trouble  to  make  the  application  in  time.  As  soon  as  I 
know  what  amount  it  is  necessary  to  send  you  or  pay  here,  I will  at 
once  attend  to  that  on  receipt  of  advices  from  you. 

I remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

BOBT.  P.  E.  DUEF. 

Livingston  Stone,  Esq., 

McCloud  River. 


W ELLINGTON,  June  23,  1870. 

Sir  : Understanding  from  you  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Canter- 
bury Acclimatization  Society,  to  send  for  fish  ova  to  America,  by  the 
outgoing  mail,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  society  should  be  fur- 
nished with  an  official  record  of  the  fact  that  the  society  is  acting  in 
accord  with  the  provincial  government  of  Canterbury,  I have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  you  are  authorized  to  state  to  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone,  who,  I understand,  is  a representative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter,  that  the  society  is  acting  and  expending  money 
for  the  provincial  government  of  Canterbury  in  the  arrangements 
which  it  is  making  for  the  introduction  of  fish  into  the  New  Zealand  rivers, 
and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  similar  society  in  the  province  of 
Auckland,  it  will  have  a sum  of  money  placed  at  its  disposal  for  ex- 
penditure upon  this  purpose. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  we  may  expect  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  the  promotion  of  an  undertaking  of  such 
large  importance  to  this  colony. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BOLLISTON, 

Superintendent  of  Province  of  Canterbury. 

D.  Campbell,  Esq., 

M.  R.  C.  S.}  <&c. 
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AUCKLAND,  July  1,  187G. 

Gentlemen:  I think  I stated  in  my  last  letter  ot  May  8,  that  we  had 
decided  to  import  a consignment  of  salmon  ova  during  the  approaching 
season,  and  we  were  only  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  southern 
societies  would  unite  with  us  in  the  undertaking.  As  the  Canterbury 
and  Waryanni  societies  have  both  agreed  to  do  this,  we  have  decided 
to  introduce  250,000  ova;  and  the  inclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone  (which  perhaps  you  will  kindly  forward)  contains  an  order  lor 
that  number. 

I hardly  suppose  I need  say  anything  about  the  packing  ot  the  ova, 
for  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  will  doubtless  see  that  this  is  properly  and 
efficiently  done.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  arrangements  can  also  be 
made  with  him  for  delivering  the  ova  at  San  Francisco,  and  for  which 
you  will  kindly  reimburse  the  cost  to  him. 

The  point  that  will  demand  the  most  attention  is  that  the  boxes  of 
ova  are  safely  placed  on  board  the  steamer  in  a good  and  sound  ice- 
house, packed  so  as  not  to  be  jolted  about,  and  furnished  with  an  ample 
supply  of  ice  to  last  the  whole  voyage.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a special  ice-house  built  on  deck.  Mr.  Stone 
will  be  able  to  give  you  some  valuable  hints,  as  to  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  this.  My  own  opinion  is  in  favor  of  one  with  double  walls 
and  double  roof,  the  interspace  of,  say,  six  inches  being  filled  with  saw- 
dust which  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat.  Inside  the  ice-house  the  boxes 
should  be  packed  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel, 
and  so  arranged  that  a space  is  left  for  a free  current  of  air  around  them 
and  between  each  box.  The  ice  you  can  place  in  a manner  that  appears 
best  adapted  to  keeping  the  whole  of  the  ova  at  a temperature  below 
the  freezing  point. 

By  all  means  provide  plenty  of  ice,  as  if  that  fails  for  a single  day  the 
whole  consignment  would  be  probably  lost.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
have  a ton  or  two  of  ice  to  spare  on  arriving  here  than  to  risk  the  safety 
of  the  entire  shipment. 

Most  likely  it  will  be  advisable  to  engage  some  one  on  board  the 
steamer  to  look  after  the  consignment,  giving  him  a small  payment  for 
the  voyage,  and  promising  him  a gratuity  of  £20  if  the  ova  be  lauded 
here  to  my  satisfaction  as  to  condition  of  ova  and  supply  of  ice.  Of 
course  so  long  as  affairs  appear  to  be  all  right  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  enter  the  ice-house ; but  contingencies  might  arise  (such  as  the  dis- 
placement of  some  of  the  ice,  or  even  the  boxes,  by  a storm)  which  would 
render  the  presence  of  some  one,  previously  instructed,  of  great  value. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  have  two  small  windows  six  inches  square  ou 
opposite  sides  of  the  ice-house.  These  windows  must  be  double;  that  is, 
one  pane  of  glass  on  the  inner  wall  and  one  pane  on  the  outer  wall — 
both  being  made  air-tight.  ■ 

It  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  mention  to  Mr.  Stone,  if  opportunity 
occurs,  the  importance  of  forwarding  the  shipment  as  early  as  possible 
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in  tbe  season.  Our  summer  commences  in  December,  and  tlie  chances 
of  success  in  hatching  the  ova  would  be  much  more  favorable  if  this 
could  be  performed  before  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  been  mate- 
rially raised  by  the  summer  heat. 

I might  have  written  more  fully,  but  I assume  that  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  full  information  on  any  other  points  from  Mr.  Livingston  Stone, 
or  from  other  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco  who  are  interested  in  similar 
subjects. 

In  conclusion  I would  state  that,  as  success  is  our  object,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a liberal  expenditure  to  obtain  it;  and  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  see  that  nothing  is  overlooked  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  securing  our  end. 


It  will  be  advisable  to  take  Mr.  Stone’s  opinion  as  to  the  foregoing 
suggestions.  His  experience  being  of  the  highest  value,  you  may  mod- 
ify any  of  my  proposals  to  meet  his  views. 

For  reimbursement,  I inclose  a draft  (first  of  exchange)  on  the  Bank 
of  California  for  £100.  On  shipping  the  ova,  please  forward  to  me  par- 
ticulars of  your  own  and  Mr.  Stone’s  expenditure  and  charges,  so  that 
the  account  may  be  adjusted  by  return  mail. 

Yours,  &c., 


T.  F,  CHEESEMA^, 
Secretary  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society. 

Messrs.  Cross  & Co. 


Auckland  Acclimatization  Society, 

Auckland , July  1,  1876. 

Dear  Sir:  In  my  letter  of  May  8,  I stated  that  we  should  probably 
avail  ourselves  of  your  kind  offer,  forwarded  through  Messrs.  Cross  & 
Co.,  to  supply  us  with  salmon  ova. 

Since  then  we  have  induced  several  of  the  societies  in  the  south  of 
the  colony  to  unite  with  us  in  the  enterprise,  and  shall  therefore  require 
a larger  number  of  ova  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  After  due  con- 
sideration, the  council  of  the  societies  have  decided  to  ask  you  to  supply 
us  with  250,000. 

From  a letter  addressed  by  you  to  Messrs.  Duncan  & Co.,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  premier  of  this 
colony,  I understand  that  you  would  undertake  to  deliver  the  ova  at 
San  Francisco,  packed  in  boxes  and  ready  for  shipment.  Our  agents 
in  San  Francisco,  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.,  have  been  instructed  to  attend 
to  the  other  necessary  arrangements,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  ice- 
house on  board  the  steamer,  the  packing  of  the  boxes  in  it,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  ice.  I need  hardly  say  that  we  should  be  especially  grateful  for 
any  suggestions  or  advice  that  you  can  give  to  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.  on 
the  matter,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  with  your  kind  assistance  they 
will  be  able  to  make  the  shipment  a success. 
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There  is  one  point  to  which  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  and 
that  is  the  great  desirability  of  the  consignment  being  forwarded  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Our  summer  commences  in  December, 
and  the  hatching  of  the  ova  would,  of  course,  be  attended  with  a smaller 
amount  of  risk,  if  it  could  be  performed  before  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  materially  raised  by  the  summer  heat.  If  the  ova  could  be  dis- 
patched in  September  we  should  then  have  time  to  have  our  hatching 
completed  before  the  commencement  of  the  hot  weather. 

Messrs.  Cross  & Co.  will  reimburse  you  for  the  expenditure  you  may 
incur  on  this  account. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

T.  F.  CHEESEMAN, 
Secretary  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society. 
Livingston  Stone,  Esq., 

United  States  Fish  Commission , California. 


[Telegram.*] 

New  York,  June  17,  1876. 

American  Fisheries  Commissioners  will  deliver  packed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, half  million  salmon  ova  in  November,  and  quarter  million  white- 
fish  ova,  for  lakes,  in  February,  for  within  four  hundred  pounds.  Sug- 
gest vote  to  supplement  societies.  Success  certain. 

JAMES  HECTOR. 

Sir  Julius  Yogel, 

Wellington , New  Zealand. 


United  States  Government  Building, 

Centennial  Grounds, 

West  Philadelphia , Pa.,  June  21,  1876. 

Dear  Doctor  : I think  I can,  without  difficulty,  carry  out  your  prom- 
ise to  Sir  Julius  Vogel  in  regard  to  the  fish  eggs,  by  delivering  in  San 
Francisco,  to  any  agent  of  the  colony,  properly  packed  for  shipment,  a 
half  of  a million  of  salmon  eggs  in  November,  and  a quarter  of  a million 
of  whitefish  eggs  later  in  the  year,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £400  sterling.! 

I have,  &c., 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 

Dr.  James  Hector, 

Commissioner  from  New  Zealand , Centennial , Philadelphia. 

*A  considerable  portion  of  the  following  correspondence  was  published  as  an  official 
document  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : “H- 14.  1877.  New  Zealand.  In- 
troduction of  California  Salmon  (papers  relative  to  the).  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  the  General  Assembly  by  command  of  His  Excellency.” 
t This  estimate  was  supposed  to  represent  the  increased  cost  merely  of  obtaining  an 
extra  supply  oi  eggs,  no  intention  of  making  any  profit  being  entertained. 
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Premier’s  Office, 
Wellington , July  26,  1876. 

Sir  : I send  you  herewith  copy  of  a telegram  I received  from  you  on 
the  18th  July. 

2.  I understand  from  it  that  you  wish  the  government  to  place  at 
your  disposal  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  various 
acclimatization  societies.  You  do  not,  however,  name  the  amount  you 
recommend;  and,  after  some  consideration,  the  government  have  de- 
cided to  authorize  you  to  expend  not  more  than  £500  in  addition  to  any 
means  the  societies  have  placed  at  your  command.  This  amount  of 
£500  you  must  consider  is  to  cover  every  liability  of  the  government  on 
account  of  the  shipment,  and  all  expenses  in  America,  on  the  seas,  and 
in  New  Zealand.  Anything  in  excess  must  be  defrayed  by  the  societies. 

3.  Ou  this  understanding  only,  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  the 
treasury  for  any  part  or  the  whole  of  £500. 

4.  The  government  must  stipulate  for  the  right  to  determine  how  the 
ova  shall  be  distributed.  You  will,  in  fact,  see  that  the  shipment  is 
consigned  to  the  government. 

5.  I have  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  this  very 
important  matter. 

1 have,  &c., 


JULIUS  VOGEL.* 


James  Hector,  Esq.,  M.  D. 


Premier’s  Office, 
Wellington , July  29,  1876. 

Sir:  Supplementing  my  letter  dated  yesterday,  I have  been  directed 
by  the  premier  to  say  that  the  letter  to  Dr.  Hector  has  reference  to  a. 
supply  of  salmon  and  white-fish  ova  for  the  colony. 

2.  Since  it  was  written,  Mr.  J.  O.  Firth,  of  Auckland,  has  telegraphed 
to  the  premier  respecting  a supply  of  ova  which  he  anticipates  will  reach 
San  Francisco  in  September  or  October. 

3.  I am  to  request  that  you  will,  as  far  as  you  can,  assist  toward  the 
careful  receipt  and  shipment  of  such  ova. 

4.  You  are  not,  however,  to  incur  any  expense  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment unless  you  are  authorized  so  to  do  by  Dr.  Hector,  to  whom 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  liability  which  may  be  incurred  are  being 
sent. 

I have,  &c., 

E.  FOX. 

R.  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

San  Francisco. 

* The  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 
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Premier’s  Office, 
Wellington , August  2,  187 G. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  informed  that,  by  the  September  or  Octo- 
ber mail-steamer  from  San  Francisco,  there  will  be  dispatched  a ship- 
ment of  salmon  ova  for  the  Acclimatization  Societies  of  Auckland  and 
Canterbury. 

2.  The  government  desire  to  aid  those  societies  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce American  salmon  to  this  colony ; and  I have  the  honor  to 
request  that  you  will  cause  instructions  to  be  given,  so  that  at  San  Fran- 
cisco facilities  may  be  afforded  for  the  careful  receipt  of  the  ova,  and  at 
Kandavau  time  may  be  allowed  and  assistance  rendered  to  insure  their 
careful  transshipment. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  in  December,  January,  and  February  next  ova 
may  be  received  at  San  Francisco  through  arrangements  made  by  Dr. 
Hector  on  behalf  of  the  government;  and  I therefore  ask  that  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  captains  and  agents  of  the  mail  contractors’ 
vessels  may  refer  to  these  additional  shipments,  as  well  as  to  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Auckland  and  Canterbury  societies.  Directions  have  been 
given  to  the  New  Zealand  mail  agents  to  assist  as  far  they  can  ; and  I 
am  sure  that  you  and  your  company  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  a 
work  which,  if  successful  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  will  be  likely  to 
lead  to  the  speedy  acclimatization  of  salmon  in  various  parts  of  Australia. 

I have,  &c., 

JULIUS  YOGEL. 

Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Watt  & Co.,  Sydney. 


Sydney,  August  22,  1876. 

Sir  : We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2d 
instant,  respecting  shipments  of  salmon  ova  expected  from  America. 

We  send  by  the  outgoing  mail  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  general  agents 
at  San  Francisco,  with  a request  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
see  the  wishes  expressed  carried  out,  and  every  attention  paid,  so  as  to 
insure  success  to  the  introduction  of  the  ova. 

We  have,  &c., 

GILCHRIST,  WATT  & CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Contractors,  San  Francisco  Mail  Service. 

The  Hon.  the  Premier,  Wellington. 


Duff  & Co.,  Commission  Merchants, 

316  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  August  30,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  : By  last  New  Zealand  mail  I received  a few  lines  from  mv 
friend,  Mr.  Ormond,  who  says:  “Our  government  have  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a supply  of  salmon  and  white-fish  ova 
from  California;  and  Dr.  Hector,  State  geologist,  has  been  commissioned 
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to  procure  it.  I have  written  him  and  requested  him  to  communicate 
with  you,  as  it  is  possible  that  he  may  fit  up  a special  ice-house,  in  which 
case  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  that  the  Hawke’s  Bay  ova 
should  come  in  the  same  ice ; but,  in  any  case,  we  depend  upon  your 
sending  us  ova ; 50,000  from  the  same  source  as  last  year,  independent 
of  the  supply  ordered  by  the  New  Zealand  government,”  &c.  &c.  Upon 
receipt  of  Mr.  Ormond’s  letter,  I made  inquiries  for  Dr.  Hector ; and  his 
friends  inform  me  that  he  returned  to  New  Zealand  per  last  steamer, 
having  left  Mr.  Creighton  to  attend  to  his  affairs  here.  Mr.  Creighton 
called  upon  me  last  night,  but  does  not  seem  to  know  very  clearly  what 
arrangements  Dr.  Hector  has  made,  though  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  you  for  the  whole  supply.  1 do 
hope  this  is  correct,  for,  as  I told  Mr.  Creighton,  I know  of  uo  other  way 
that  such  a supply  can  be  obtained,  properly  packed,  &c.  I trust,  how- 
ever, that  my  commission,  though  small,  may  not  be  neglected.  And  if 
not  asking  too  much,  I would  feel  particularly  obliged  by  your  inform- 
ing me  the  earliest  date  at  which  they  could  be  ready,  as,  if  I can  get 
them  in  time  for  the  Australian  steamer  of  the  10th  October,  I ought 
to  write  Mr.  Ormond  by  next  mail,  in  order  that  he  could  have  supplies 
of  ice  ready  at  Kaudavan  and  Wellington,  at  which  places  they  must  be 
transhipped  before  reaching  Hawke’s  Bay.  Of  course,  if  I got  them  sent 
with  the  large  supply  for  the  New  Zealand  government,  it  would  sim- 
plify matters  very  much,  but  until  I am  sure  that  they  have  made  better 
arrangements  I must  do  the  best  I can  myself.  I have  also  now  on  hand 
the  amount  paid  last  year  through  Mr.  Kaeding,  for  the  50,000  got  then, 
$150.  As  it  is  not  mine,  and  1 am  directed  by  the  Acclimatization 
Society  to  pay  it  for  the  ova,  please  state  when  you  write  whether  I shall 
send  you  a check  or  the  coin,  and  how,  as  you  can  use  it  in  packing 
the  fish,  and  paying  for  transporting  them  to  W.  F.  & Co.’s  office.  Trust- 
ing you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I give  you,  and  which  I cau  assure  you 
either  Mr.  Ormond  or  myself  would  gladly  repay  if  in  our  power. 

I remain. 

ROBERT  P.  R.  DUFF. 

Livingston  Stone,  Esq. 


San  Francisco,  Cal., 

September  12,  1876. 

Sir  : In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  and  9th  July,  written 
by  direction  of  the  premier,  and  covering  a letter  to  Dr.  Hector,  I have 
to  state  that  Dr.  Hector  sailed  by  the  previous  steamer  for  New  Zealand. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  arranged  for  the  shipment  of  150,000  salmon 
ova  and  a quantity  of  wliitefish  from  the  East,  and  that  he  would  write, 
giving  instructions  regardingtheir  shipment,  but  I suppose  he  overlooked 
doing  so  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  as  I received  no  letter  from  him. 

Since  then,  I learned  from  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.,  who  are  acting  for 
the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society,  that  the  United  States  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Fisheries  telegraphed  instructions  to  Mr.  Livingston  Stone, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  breeding-ponds  in  this  State,  on  no  account  to 
send  salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand,  inasmuch  as  the  receipt  of  the  first 
parcel  had  not  been  acknowledged,  while  the  newspapers  credited  the 
supply  to  Columbia  River,  where  there  are  no  breeding-ponds,  the  fish- 
eries being  in  private  hands.  Messrs.  Cross  have  written  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  and  their  explanation  may  be  sufficient.  Mean- 
while I retain  letter  of  instructions  to  Dr.  Hector  for  another  mail,  and, 
should  circumstances  in  my  judgment  warrant  it,  I will  open  it  and 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  government,  as  I propose,  it  necessary,  making 
an  effort  to  procure  the  ova  on  the  terms  arranged  by  Dr.  Hector.  A s 
I have  already  explained, it  may  not  be  necessary,  owing  to  Messrs.  Cross 
& Co.’s  action  in  the  matter.  I shall  not  incur  any  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  government  unless  authorized  to  do  so.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  honorable 
the  premier,  and  oblige  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

R.  J.  CREIGHTON. 

E.  Fox,  Esq., 

Private  Secretary , the.,  Wellington. 


Memorandum  by  Dr.  Hector  re  Salmon  Ova. 

As  there  appears  from  Mr.  Creighton’s  letter  of  the  12th  September, 
addressed  to  the  private  secretary  (Mr.  Fox),  to  be  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  orders  sent  by  the  government  and  by  the  acclimatization 
societies  for  the  shipment  of  salmon  ova  from  America,  I beg  to  state 
the  circumstances,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Fishery  Commission,  when  at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  I was  made  aware  of  the  extensive  establishment  which  the  United 
States  Government  maintains  for  the  breeding  and  dissemination  of 
valuable  species  of  fish  ; and,  also,  that  some  kinds  of  salmon  found  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent  had  proved  by  experience  to  be  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  acclimatization  in  other  waters,  from  their 
hardy  habits,  great  fertility,  and  high  commercial  value.  I inquired 
whether  it  would  be  within  the  functions  of  the  American  commission 
to  co-operate  with  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  salmon  into  that  country.  Professor  Baird  said  he  had 
authority  to  do  so,  and  that  the  commissioners  would  take  great  interest 
in  insuring  the  success  of  the  experiment,  which  had  already  been  tried 
on  a small  scale  through  the  Auckland  society.  He  recommended  that 
a large  shipment  should  be  made  as  the  best  way  of  insuring  success, 
and,  after  some  days’  consideration,  he  informed  me  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  make  no  charge  for  the  ova,  and  only  required  to  be  repaid 
the  expense  of  packing  and  delivery  of  the  boxes  of  ova  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  proposed  that  half  a million  of  salmon  ova  should  be  sent 
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by  the  October  or  November  mail-steamer  this  year,  to  be  followed  in 
February  by  a quarter  of  a million  of  the  ova  of  the  white  fish  ( Corego - 
nus  albus ),  which  is  a very  valuable  species  of  sal  monoid,  for  acclimati- 
zation in  our  lakes,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  £400.  Fearing  that  I 
might  traverse  arrangements  entered  into  in  the  colony  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  thus  cause  more  ova  to  be  sent  out  than  could  be  reared 
in  the  breeding-houses  in  New  Zealand,  I inquired  if  any  such  order  had 
been  received,  and  being  assured  to  the  contrary,  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  without  Professor  Baird’s  knowledge,  I 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  on  the  17th  July,  to  overtake  the  San 
Francisco  mail,  informing  him  of  terms  on  which  the  ova  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  suggesting  a vote  on  the  same  terms  as  on  former  occasions, 
viz,  that  acclimatization  societies  should  bear  half  the  expense,  at  the 
same  time  forwarding  a copy  of  the  telegram  to  Professor  Baird,  who 
replied  (21st  June),  u I think  I can,  without  difficulty,  carry  out  your 
promise  to  Sir  Julius  Vogel  in  regard  to  fish  eggs,  by  delivering  to  any 
agent  of  the  colony  in  San  Francisco,  properly  packed,  a half-million  of 
salmon  eggs  in  November,  and  a quarter-million  of  white  fish  eggs  later 
in  the  year,  for  the  sum  of  £400  sterling.” 

On  reaching  San  Francisco,  on  the  10th  August,  I spoke  to  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton, and  also  to  Mr.  Craig,  of  the  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company,  and 
to  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Booker,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  see  to  the 
arrangements  for  shipping  the  ova  in  case  instructions  should  have  been 
sent  by  government  to  the  Fishery  Commission,  or  if  they  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  after  I left  on  the  16th. 

From  Honolulu,  finding  no  instructions  had  been  directed  there  from 
the  colony,  I wrote  to  Professor  Baird,  telling  him  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  approving  of  the  arrangement  I had 
entered  into  with  him,  the  ova  would  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Creighton,  and 
requesting  him  to  address  any  further  communication  on  that  subject 
to  that  gentleman.  At  the  same  time  I pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  receiving  so  large  a consignment  of 
salmon  ova  this  year;  but  I still  hoped  that  the  shipment  of  whitefish 
ova  would  be  approved  of  by  government,  and  sent  as  contemplated, 
and  that  the  salmon  ova  could  follow  next  season.  I also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Creighton,  telling  him  that  I had  received  no  instructions  at  Honolulu, 
and  leaving  the  matter  in  his  hands  in  case  he  should  receive  any  in- 
structions. 

On  arriving  at  Wellington,  on  16th  September,  I found  that  a letter  of 
instructions  from  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  dated  26th  July,  had  crossed  me 
between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  that  a copy  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Creighton.  This  letter  authorized  the  expenditure  of  £500,  to  cover 
every  liability  of  the  government  for  shipment,  and  all  the  expenses  in 
America,  on  the  seas,  and  in  New  Zealand.  Anything  in  excess  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  societies.  Under  the  circumstances  I recommend  the 
vote  still  to  be  taken,  although  a small  part  may  be  required  this  year 
for  the  white-fish  ova. 
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Respecting  the  memorandum  from  the  Hon.  Dr.  Menzies,  I concur  in 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  to  its  completion,  as  he  suggests,  the  ex- 
periment of  acclimatizing  the  English  salmon,  which  has  so  far  been 
successful  in  the  shipment  by  the  Durham  last  year. 

But  any  further  expenditure  I think  should  be  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  salmon.  In  case  the  funds  voted  are  not  sufficient 
both  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Southland  ponds  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ova,  I think  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
former. 

JAMES  HECTOR. 

October  17,  1876. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  10,1870. 

Sir  : In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  12th  September,  1870, 1 have  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  honorable  the  premier,  that  through 
the  active  agency  of  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.,  of  this  city,  acting  for  the 
Auckland  Acclimatization  Society,  Professor  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  rescinded  his  previous  order,  and  gave 
instructions  to  Mr.  Stone,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  McCloud  River 
establishment,  to  send  supplies  of  salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand. 

2.  Messrs.  Cross  kindly  permitted  me  to  peruse  this  correspondence, 
and  as  Professor  Baird  expressed  his  keen  sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
want  of  courtesy  by  the  consignees  of  the  first  shipment  of  salmon  ova 
to  New  Zealand,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  explain  how  this  had  unavoid- 
ably occurred.  Professor  Jlaird  replied  to  my  letter  in  a spirit  of  friendly 
interest  in  the  experiment ; and  I have  written  informing  him  that  the 
ova  are  on  board,  and  that  he  will  be  kept  fully  apprised  of  the  result 
of  the  experiment  in  every  stage. 

3.  As  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Commission  on  Food 
Fishes  of  the  United  States  has  forwarded  a supply  of  salmon  eggs  to  a 
foreign  country,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  notified  of  the  most 
minute  facts  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  commission  will  have  added  enormously  to  the  food  supply 
of  New  Zealand,  thereby  increasing  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  providing  an  inducement  to  settlement  of  the  most  valuable 
character. 

4.  I likewise  wrote  to  Mr.  L.  Stone,  United  States  commissioner,  Red- 
ding, Cal.,  in  charge  of  the  McCloud  River  establishment,  explaining  to 
him  substantially,  as  I had  previously  done  to  Professor  Baird,  the  cause 
of  non-acknowledgment  by  the  consignees  of  the  receipt  of  the  ova,  and 
impressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  sending  the  full  quantity  author- 
ized. Mr.  Stone  having  gone  East  about  this  time,  I received  no  reply; 
but  I am  pleased  to  say  that  the  ova  arrived  in  good  order  to-day,  and 
are  packed  in  the  ice-house  of  the  Zealandia,  which  has  been  set  apart 
for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  shipment  for  the  New  Zealand  Government,  addressed  to  Dr. 
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Hector,  consists  of  two  crates,  containing  84,000  eggs.  Fifty  thousand 
eggs  are  on  board  for  Napier,  a very  large  supply  for  the  Auckland 
Acclimatization  Society,  and  a parcel  for  Christchurch.  The  total  sup- 
ply is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  available  by 
Professor  Baird.  This  is  a fortunate  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
creases the  chances  of  success  of  the  experiment. 

6.  Mr.  Cheeseman,  a postal  agent,  and  the  commander  of  the  Zea 
laudia  have  charge  of  the  shipment.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
transhipment  and  subsequent  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  but  as  there  is 
abundance  of  ice  on  board  the  risk  is  slight. 

7.  On  receiving  no  further  instructions  by  the  last  mail,  I opened  the 
letter  of  instructions  to  Hr.  Hector,  but  I have  not  gone  in  any  way  to 
pledge  the  government  to  pay  money,  other  than  as  Dr.  Hector  had 
agreed  to  do.  Professor  Baird’s  letter,  attached,  will  show  the  unset- 
tled character  of  the  arrangement,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  professor.  The  following  extract  from  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Stone  on  this  subject,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  this  letter  I need 
forward  to  you,  will  show  the  exact  length  to  which  I have  gone  in  pledg- 
ing the  government  to  pay  money:  “Messrs.  Cross  & Co.  and  Mr.  Duffy 
are  in  funds  for  the  Auckland  and  Napier  shipments,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Government  will  give  effect  to  Dr.  Hector’s  arrangement  with 
yourself  and  the  United  States  Commission  at  Washington.” 

8.  The  understanding  here  is  that  the  cost  of  freight,  ice,  &c.,  shall  bo 
borne  pro  rata  by  the  consignees.  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.  conducted  the 
shipping  business,  and  the  government  will  doubtless  hear  from  them 
through  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society.  The  expense  in  this 
way  will  not  be  large. 

9.  I have  to  request  attention  also  to  that  part  of  Professor  Baird’s 
letter  in  which  he  intimates  that  applications  for  further  supplies  should 
be  made  early  in  spring.  There  was  something  like  a scramble  in  the 
present  business,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided  in  future.  The  colony  is  now 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  if  atten- 


tion be  paid  to  its  requirements  as  to  official  recognition  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  fish-breeding  experiment,  great  and  lasting  good  must 
result  to  the  country. 

10.  I have  not  promised  any  gratuity  to  the  commander  of  the  Zea- 
landia,  nor  to  Mr.  Cheeseman,  but  I presume,  if  the  ova  are  landed  in 
good  condition,  their  services  will  not  be  overlooked.  As  I take  a deep 
interest  in  this  matter  personally,  I should  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  about  which  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  are  anxious. 

I have,  &c., 

R.  J.  CREIGHTON, 
Resident  Postal  Agent . 


E.  Fox,  Esq., 

Private  Secretary , Wellington. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  20,  1876. 

Sir:  Messrs.  Cross  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  read  to  me  your  letter 
authorizing  Mr.  L.  Stone  to  prepare  for  shipment  for  New  Zealand,  by 
the  October  steamer,  three  parcels  of  salmon  ova.  I have  the  honor  to 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  consignees  for  the  liberality  of  your  order, 
and  your  kindness  in  overlooking  the  informal  applications  from  New 
Zealand.  The  consignees  will  themselves,  in  due  course,  thank  the 
United  States  Fishery  Commission,  and  present  their  apologies  for  any 
seeming  disrespect  of  which  you  may  have  had  reason  to  complain. 

2.  Permit  me  to  explain,  however,  that  the  first  shipment  of  ova, 
through  Mr.  Duffy,  of  San  Francisco,  for  Napier,  never  reached  its 
destination.  The  steamship  having  it  on  board  went  direct  to  Sydney, 
and,  failing  to  obtain  a fresh  supply  of  ice  there,  it  was  found  that  the 
ova  had  begun  to  hatch  out  on  arrival  in  Auckland,  New  Zealaud,  oil 
the  up  trip ; whereupon  Mr.  J.  C.  Firth  took  a portion  of  the  eggs  and 
placed  them  in  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society’s  ponds  ; the  re- 
sult was  that  a considerable  proportion  was  saved,  and  young,  healthy 
fish  were  deposited  in  a few  streams  in  the  province  of  Auckland.  So 
far  the  experiment  was  a success ; but  writing  of  it,  credit  was  given 
by  the  local  press,  entirely  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  to  Columbia 
River,  and  not  to  the  McCloud  River  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Fishery  Commissioners.  Had  the  ova  arrived  at  their  destination,  doubt- 
less the  mistake  would  not  have  occurred. 

3.  Finding  that  ova  of  California  salmon  could  be  successfully  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  (experiments  from  Great  Britaiu  theretofore 
having  failed)  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society,  in  concert  with  a 
similar  society  in  Christchurch,  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealaud, 
in  which  there  are  many  suitable  streams,  applied  through  Cross  & Co., 
as  you  are  aware,  for  150,000  eggs;  Hon.  Mr.  Ormond,  superintendent 
of  Hawkes  Bay,  applied  through  Mr.  Duffy  of  this  city,  for  50,000;  and 
Dr.  Hector,  while  in  Washington,  also  applied  for  50,000  on  behalf  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  for  which,  also,  he  was  commissioner  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  (I  have  used  the  figures  in  Dr.  Baird’s  letter 
as  the  quantities  applied  for.)  These  are  the  parcels  of  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  authorize  the  shipment,  and  for  which,  I have  no  doubt, 
you  shall  be  officially  thanked. 

4.  I have  noted  your  remark  to  Messrs.  Cross,  and  will  communicate  the 
same  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  other  parties  interested, 
that  “This  contribution  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Fishery 
Commission  from  its  establishment  at  McCloud  River,  California,  and 
that  the  credit  arising  from  the  successful  experiment  should  be  assigned 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  its  action  in  the  matter;  also  that 
the  consignees  shall  address  their  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  eggs  and  their  subsequent  experience  of 
the  fish,  to  you,  as  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.” 
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5.  I feel  this  explanation  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  and 
because  I also  know  that  very  great  regret  will  be  felt  in  the  colony 
when  they  learn  that  any  difficulty  has  arisen  through  au  informality  and 
apparent  want  of  courtesy  on  their  part.  Very  great  interest  is  taken 
in  this  matter  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  liberality  of  the  United  States 
Government,  through  its  Fish  and  Fishery  Commission,  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  that  country. 

I have,  &ic., 

ROBERT  J.  CREIGHTON, 
Resident  Postal  Agent  for  the  New  Zealand  Government . 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Commmissioner  of  Fisheries , Washington. 


United  States  Government  Building, 

Centennial  Grounds, 

W est  Philadelphia,  Pa .,  September  28,  187G. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  September, 
and  trust  that  Mr.  Stone  will  be  able  to  meet  my  request  to  supply  a 
series  of  salmon  eggs  to  the  several  colonies  of  New  Zealand. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  comparatively  late  period  of  the  application 
and  of  the  transmittal  of  instructions,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  full 
measure  can  be  given.  Future  applications  should  be  made  early  in  the 
spring. 

My  request  to  Mr.  Stone,  to  send  50,000  eggs  to  Dr.  Hector  at  Wel- 
lington, was  on  my  own  motion.  When  I saw  the  doctor  last  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  proposed  to  obtain  a grant  of  money  from  the  colonial  authori- 
ties for  the  entire  service,  without  specifying  the  stations  or  quantities, 
since  which  I have  not  heard  from  him. 

I have,  &c., 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 

Robert  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

Postal  Agent , New  Zealand  Government , San  Francisco , Cal. 


. San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  10,  1876. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  28th  September,  and 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention  and  the  readiness  with 
which  you  complied  with  the  informal  applications  from  New  Zealand 
for  salmon  ova.  I have  already  written  to  the  colony,  explaining  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission  in  this  matter,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment through  its  several  stages.  I am  happy  to  state  that  the  ova 
arrived  to-day,  and  were  packed  in  ice  in  the  ice-house  of  the  Zealandia 
mail-steamer,  which  has  been  appropriated  to  its  use.  It  is  an  iron  air- 
tight chamber  on  deck,  and  will  suit  admirably.  It  will  not  be  dis- 
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turbed  during  the  voyage  to  Fiji,  where  a transshipment  takes  place. 
This  is  the  only  point  of  difficulty,  but  I do  not  apprehend  much  danger 

to  the  eggs,  the  time  occupied  being  so  short. 

2.  Dr.  Hector  wrote  to  me  from  Honolulu,  stating  generally  the  ar- 
rangement or  understanding  for  the  supply  of  eggs  from  the  McCloud 
River  establishment;  but  as  his  instructions  from  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment passed  him  on  the  way,  I think  it  is  better  to  let  the  question 
of  money  rest  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  ot  writing  from  the  colony, 
after  consulting  the  government,  which  he  has  had  by  this  time.  I maj 
say,  however,  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal for  this  purpose  to  an  amount  greater  than  is  likely  to  be  required. 
In  all  likelihood  the  whole  question  will  bo  definitely  settled  by  next 
mail.  Dr.  Hector  informs  me  that  he  had  arranged  for  a supply  of 
whitefish  from  the  East  next  spring,  but,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
I cannot  go  into  details.  However,  the  entire  service  will  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  I have  no  doubt. 

3.  In  his  letter,  Dr.  Hector  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  you,  but 
as  his  correspondence  came  by  sailing-packet,  doubtless  it  did  not  reach 
you  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  I inclose  copies  of  this 
correspondence  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 

I have,  &c., 


R.  J.  CREIGHTON, 
Resident  Agent , New  Zealand  Government . 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird. 


Wellington,  November  16,  1S7G. 

Sir:  Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Hector  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  and  having  received  his  report  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  United  States,  it  becomes  my  gratifying  duty  to  tender  to  you  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  for  the  eminent  and  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  you  to  this  colony  in  the  person  of  its  represent- 
ative at  the  Exhibition. 

I desire,  further,  to  thank  you  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  com- 
mission over  which  you  preside  in  the  efforts  of  this  country  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  food- fish  from  America.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  tiie  first 
consignment  to  the  government  of  84,000  salmon  ova,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Stone,  the  officer  in  charge  of  your  establishment  at  the  McCloud 
River,  has  arrived  safely  and  in  good  order  so  far  as  yet  reported  on. 
You  will  no  doubt  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  separate  shipments 
to  private  order  from  Auckland,  Hawke’s  Bay,  and  Canterbury,  by  the 
local  acclimatization  societies  at  those  places. 

I shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  advices  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  government  importation  by  future  opportunities. 

I have  instructed  Mr.  Creighton  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Stone  and  to 

draw  for  any  amount  that  may  be  due  from  the  government  of  this 
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colony  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  on  account  of  the  shipments 
of  ova  per  Zealandia  in  October. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive,  through  your  kind  offices,  a ship* 
ment  of  whitefisli  ova  in  February  next,  as  has,  I understand,  already 
been  arranged  for  by  Dr.  Hector,  and  shall  always  be  thankful  to  your- 
self, the  commission,  and  the  United  States  Government  for  your  further 
co-operation  and  assistance  on  future  occasions  in  our  endeavors  to 
increase  the  stock  of  food  fish  in  New  Zealand  by  importation  from 
America. 

I have,  &c., 

DANIEL  POLLEN.* 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Chairman  United  Sta  es  Fishery  Commission. 


United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington , December  21,  187G. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  November  lGth,  and  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  that  portion  of  your  letter 
relating  to  any  assistance  rendered  to  Dr.  Hector,  the  commissioner  at 
Philadelphia,  that  it  was  duly  warranted  by  the  eminent  personal  and 
scientific  qualities  of  Dr.  Hector  himself.  1 beg  to  assure  you  that  no 
one  stood  higher  in  the  regard  of  all  Americans  who  were  brought  in 
communication  with  him,  or  among  his  fellow-commissioners,  than  he 
did,  and  his  premature  departure  was  a source  of  unceasing  regret. 

I beg  also  to  express  my  gratification  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  eggs  of 
the  California  salmon,  as  presented  to  the  various  colonies  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  I have  full  faith  in 
the  probable. success  of  the  experiment,  and  should  an  additional  stock 
be  desired,  will  take  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  them,  if  the  establish- 
ment is  kept  up  by  the  United  States.  I shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
further  advices  promised  in  regard  to  the  fish  from  time  to  time. 

One-quarter  of  a million  whitefish  eggs  will  be  sent  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  with  instructions  to  place  them  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Creighton,  for  transmission  to  Wellington. 

Hoping  that  these  may  arrive  in  a satisfactory  condition, 

I have,  &c., 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Colonial  Secretary. 


Wellington,  November  13,  1S7G. 

Sir:  I am  directed  by  Dr.  Pollen  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Fox,  under  date  the  12th  of  September  and 
20th  of  October,  with  inclosures  to  the  latter,  upon  the  subject  of  the 


* The  honorable  colonial  secretary  of  New  Zealand. 
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shipment  of  salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand  j and  I have  much  satisfaction 
in  informing  you  that  the  supply  addressed  to  the  government,  which 
was  shipped  from  San  Francisco  per  Zeaiandia,  and  transshipped  into 
the  city  of  New  York  at  Fiji,  arrived  safely  and  in  good  order  so  far 
as  yet  reported  on.  They  were  transshipped  at  Port  Chalmers  for  the 
Bluff,  and  thence  forwarded  to  the  Makarewa  Ponds  near  Invercargill, 
where  the  process  of  hatching  has  proceeded  so  far  satisfactorily. 

The  government  are  writing  to  Professor  Baird,  conveying  their  thanks 
for  this  the  first  shipment  of  eggs  consigned  to  them  by  the  United 
States  Fishery  Commissioners,  and  thankfully  accepting  the  offer  of 
further  aid. 

The  government  have  also  confirmed  the  order  for  whitefish  ova  iu 
February  next. 

I iuclose  a copy  of  Dr.  Polleu’s  letter  to  Professor  Baird. 

I am  now  directed  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  ascer- 
tain from  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  the  amount  that  is  due  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  or 
to  the  branch  of  it  which  he  represents,  in  respect  of  the  government’s 
share  of  the  recent  shipment,  and  to  authorize  you  to  draw  for  the  same 
upon  the  colonial  treasurer. 

Iu  conclusion,  I am  directed  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  giving  effect  to  their  wishes 
upon  this  subject. 

I have,  &c., 

G.  S.  COOPER.* 

E.  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

San  Francisco , Cal. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  7,  1876. 

Sir  : In  continuation  of  my  letter  by  last  mail,  on  the  subject  of  salmon 
ova  for  New  Zealand,  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Fox,  for  the  information 
of  the  premier,  I inclose  a note  from  Professor  Baird,  iu  which  he  states 
that  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the  shipment  by  last  steamer,  beyond 
the  cost  of  packing  at  the  station  and  transportation  to  San  Francisco. 
He  also  intimates  that  the  whitefish,  which  Dr.  Hector  arranged  for,  will 
be  forwarded  in  due  course.  1 shall  attend  to  his  request,  and  write  re- 
minding him  of  the  matter.  I think  the  liberality  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioners  should  be  suitably  and  promptly  acknowledged  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government.  In  the  matter  of  acclimatization  much 
might  be  done  if  the  societies  would  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  permit  them  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  distribution  in  the  colony. 

I have,  &c., 

R.  J.  CREIGHTON. 


The  Under  Secretary, 

Wellington , New  Zealand. 


* Under  secretary  of  the  government  of  New  Zealand. 
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[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 


United  States  Government  Building, 

Centennial  Grounds, 

West  Philadelphia , Pa.,  October  20,  1S7G. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  October,  I beg  to 
express  my  gratification  at  hearing  the  salmon  eggs  were  duly  received, 
and  would  be  shortly  forwarded  by  the  Zealandia.  I am  not  entirely 
satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  inclosing  them  in  an  air-tight  ice-house, 
as  they  will  require  a certain  amount  of  oxygen  for  their  proper  devel- 
opment. 

I do  not  propose  to  make  any  charge  for  supplying  the  eggs  for  the 
present  shipment,  merely  reclaiming  the  cost  of  packing  at  the  station, 
aud  transportation  to  San  Francisco.  Possibly,  in  any  additional  con- 
tributions of  magnitude,  I may  feel  bound  to  assess  a portion  of  the  ac- 
tual expenses.  The  wliitefish  are  provided  for,  and  I hope  will  be  fur- 
nished at  the  proper  time.  May  I ask  you  to  remind  me  of  this  by  letter, 
to  reach  me  about  the  1st  of  Januarv? 

I. 

I have,  &c., 


Robert  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

San  Francisco , Cal. 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 


Auckland  Acclimatization  Society, 

Auckland , November  17,  1870. 

Sir  : 1 am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety to  convey  to  you  their  very  hearty  thanks  for  the  consignment  of 
California  salmon  ova  forwarded  to  us  under  your  directions  by  Mr. 
Livingston  Stone,  and  which  was  duly  received  by  the  last  mail-steamer. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  consignment  arrived  iu  excellent 
condition,  and  has  been  hatched  with  an  unusually  small  percentage  of 
loss.  The  young  fish  are  now  doing  well,  so  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  your  kind  and  liberal  action  in  this  matter  will  be  the 
means  of  enabling  us  to  establish  iu  our  rivers  a fish  of  great  economic 
value,  and  thus  confer  a benefit  of  lasting  value  on  the  whole  community. 

I inclose  an  extract  from  the  Daily  Southern  Cross  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  that  may  perhaps  interest  you  ; and  again  expressing 
my  sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  you  may  have  laid  this  society, 
I beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  most  obediently, 


T.  F.  CHEESEMAN, 


Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Washington , 


Secretary. 

U.  S. 
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Auckland,  New  Zealand,  November  20,  187G. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  salmon  ova  forwarded. 
Uy  your  kind  instructions  Trom  the  C uitedStates  fish  Oommission  from 
its  establishment  on  the  McCloud  River,  Calilornia,  have  arrived  in 
excellent  condition. 

I have  also  to  inform  you  that  the  parcels  of  ova  intended  for  -Dr. 
Hector  and  the  Napier  and  Canterbury  societies  were  duly  forwarded. 
I am  advised  that  the  two  former  lots  arrived  in  good  order,  and  have 
since  hatched  out  well.  From  Dr.  Hector  I have  not  heard.  The  Auck- 
land porti  m has  been  placed  in  hatching-houses  erected  by  our  acclima- 
tization society  in  very  suitable  localities,  under  my  personal  supervis- 
ion. You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the  almost  perfect  fecun- 
dation of  the  ova,  and  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  Messrs. 
Cross  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  their  safe  transport,  the  hatching  has 
been  most  successful. 

There  is  now,  I think,  every  probability  that  the  great  experiment  of 
introducing  California  salmon  into  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand  will  be  a 
splendid  success. 

For  this  result  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  noble  generosity  of 
the  United  States.  More  especially  is  the  colony  indebted  to  you,  under 
whose  charge  the  Fish  Commission  carries  on  its  most  useful  and  wide- 
extended  labors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Auckland  and  Canterbury  Acclimatization  Socie- 
ties, I beg  to  tender  you  the  warmest  thanks  for  your  generosity  in  sup- 
plying the  colony  of  New  Zealaud  with  the  king  of  fishes. 

The  consignment  of  last  year  also  came  from  you,  of  which  at  the 
time  we  were  ignorant.  1 inclose  a slip,  giving  some  particulars  of 
their  disposition. 

Regarding  this  shipment,  I may  say  that  young  salmon  7 to  8 inches 
in  length  have  been  seen  in  the  rivers  in  which  I placed  the  ova  last  year. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FIRTH, 

President  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society. 

The  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Chief  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  15,  187G. 

Dear  Sir  : By  the  last  steamer  from  New  Zealaud  I received  a few 
lines  from  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Ormond,  government  agent  for  the  province  of 
Napier,  in  which  he  says  “ The  ova,  per  steamer  Zealaudia,  were  received 
in  splendid  condition  by  the  Hawkes  Bay  Acclimatization  Society,  and 
the  fish  are  now  hatching  rapidly.  Will  you  kindly  report  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Washington  on  the  success  of  the  experiment  so  far,  and 
express  on  behalf  of  the  Hawkes  Bay  Acclimatization  Society,  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  very  liberal  treatment  we  have  received  ? A proper 
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official  acknowledgment  shall  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird  so 
soon  as  we  are  able  to  report  the  hatching  and  turning  out  of  the  fish. 

I can  only  add  my  own  thanks  to  those  of  the  Hawkes  Bay  Acclima- 
tization Society. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

BOBT.  P.  B.  DUFF. 


Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  Mates  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Washington , D.  C. 


Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

December  13,  1S7G. 

My  Hear  Sir  : I have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  3d  October, 
and  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  procuring  the  salmon  ova  for  us. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  venture  has  been,  as  you  pre- 
dicted, a perfect  success.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  ova  have  been 
hatched.  They  have  been  divided  among  four  different  localities,  from 
one  end  of  New  Zealand  to  the  other,  and  we  must  now  have  nearly 
300,000  healthy  fish.  The  84,000  you  sent  to  me  were  sent  on  to  South- 
land, where  the  best  ponds  are  situated.  They  will  be  turned  out  in 
some  splendid  rivers  along  with  young  Scotch  salmon.  I still  require 
a supply  to  stock  the  rivers  on  the  west  coast,  and  particularly  the 
large  rivers  that  How  into  the  Fjords,  where  they  should  thrive  well. 
Government  has  authorized  me  to  prepare  to  raise  whitefish.  The 
sum  of  £800  has  been  voted  this  year  for  pisciculture.  I believe  we 
have  to  thank  your  strong  expressions  of  interest  for  procuring  this 
vote. 

Hoping  to  hear  soon  from  you,  believe  me,  dear  sir,  I remain  yours, 

THOMAS  HECTOR. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand,  December  1G,  187G. 

Sir  : In  accordance  with  your  wish  (conveyed  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Creighton),  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you  a short  ac- 
count of  the  results,  so  far,  of  the  salmon  ova  which  you,  as  chief  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  so  generously  presented  to  this 
colony. 

As  I have  already  informed  you,  I forwarded,  with  fresh  supplies  of 
ice,  the  various  boxes  of  ova  to  Napier,  Canterbury,  and  Wellington. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  all  these  parcels  arrived  in  excellent 
condition  at  their  respective  destinations,  and  have  all  hatched  out  with 
great  success. 

I now  come  to  the  treatment  and  results  of  the  salmon  ova  you  kindly 
fowarded  to  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society.  The  rivers  of  this 
colony  are  remarkably  destitute  of  fish.  Except  five  or  six  kinds,  all, 
either  small  or  of  little  value  either  for  sport  or  food,  our  rivers  have  no 
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inhabitants  except  eels,  and  of  these,  some  of  onr  northern  rivers  are 
full.  These  eels,  with  the  wild  ducks  and  sea-shags,*  are  very  terrible 
enemies  to  all  the  finny  tribe.  I think  it  not  unlikely  that  these  crea- 
tures have  produced  that  remarkable  absence  of  fish  in  our  rivers  to 
which  I have  already  alluded.  There  is  one  other  difficulty  with  which 
we,  in  the  north,  have  to  contend  in  introducing  such  a fish  as  the 
salmon,  viz,  a high  temperature  of  our  rivers.  North  of  37°  south  (on 
which  Auckland  City  is  placed),  I do  not  think  we  shall  succeed  with 
this  fish. 

With  this  digression,  permit  me  now  to  describe  the  three  locations 
in  which  I placed  the  ova,  and  the  appliances  I had  prepared  for  their 
treatment,  together  with  the  results  of  these  operations  : 

1.  The  first  location  was  in  a wooded  dell  in  the  “Domain,”  near  the 
city  of  Auckland,  a very  charming  and  romantic  spot,  rich  in  indigenous 
plants  and  trees.  Through  this  little  shady  dell  a cool  streamlet  runs, 
with  a temperature  of  02°  at  this  season,  our  early  summer.  Here  I 
erected  a fish-house  fitted  with  sixty  boxes,  each  four  feet  long,  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  ten  inches  wide.  The  bottom  of  each  box  was  cov- 
ered with  small  shingles.!  On  a notched  frame  two  inches  from  the  top 
we  placed  a row  of  hollow  glass  tubes  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart. 
In  these  we  deposited  the  ova.  The  boxes  were  placed  in  tiers  of  five, 
one  above  the  other,  like  steps.  The  water  ran  from  the  upper  box  to 
the  next  of  the  tier  on  a little  fail  of  four  inches,  imparting  a gentle  and 
constant  motion  to  the  water  in  each  box.  The  day  after  they  were 
deposited  the  ova  began  to  hatch,  and  in  five  days  all  were  hatched 
except  about  one  per  cent,  of  ova,  which  had  not  been  perfectly  fecun- 
dated. 

Shortly  afterward  we  noticed  a rather  heavy  mortality,  arising,  prob- 
ably, from  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  original  packages  of  ova 
had  had  a fall,  or  had  in  some  way  been  crushed  a little.  The  weather 
becoming  more  sultry,  the  mortality  continued,  though  at  a less  ratio. 
The  young  fish  having  absorbed  the  “ sac”  (about  thirty  days  after 
being  placed  in  the  boxes),  are  fine,  lively,  healthy  fellows. 

2.  The  second  location  is  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city,  on  a pretty 
shingled  river  named  the  “Oratia.”  A similar  arrangement  was  adopted 
to  the  one  already  described.  In  this  case  also  the  ova  hatched  splendidly, 
and  were  doing  well  until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  suddenly  rose  to  99°,  and  that  of  the  water  from  G5°  to  70°. 
In  that  day  we  lost  one-half  the  fish.  On  being  apprised  of  the  calamity, 
I immediately  rode  out,  and  finding  the  water  at  67°,  and  the  remaining 
fish  looking  sickly,  I at  once  turned  them  out  into  the  main  river  where 
the  water  was  at  a lower  temperature.  The  absorption  of  the  “sac” 
was  not  complete,  but  1 hope  that  a fair  amount  of  success  may  be 
realized. 

3.  The  third  location  was  made  on  a charming  river  full  of  shingle, 
little  rapids,  and  deep  pools.  This  river,  called  the  “ Rapurapa,”  has 


* One  of  the  species  of  cormorants. 
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very  clear,  cold  water,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  head  waters  of  the 
river  Thames,  which  is  itself  the  beau  ideal  of  a salmon  river  in  every 
respect,  having  abundance  of  shingle,  rapids,  deep  holes,  with  bright, 
cold  water,  and,  after  a course  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
debouching  into  the  sea  at  a fine,  shallow,  but  extensive  gulf  called 
“Hawraki.”  The  point  I selected  on  the  “Rapurapa”  was  where  a 
small,  low  island  afforded  a branch  about  sixty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet 
broad  and  two  feet  deep,  running  with  a pleasant  music  and  sparkling 
motion  over  a shingle  bed.  At  the  upper  point  of  the  little  island  1 
made  a breakwater  of  shingle  rising  two  feet  above  water  level,  and 
running  across  to  the  river  bank.  I constructed  a similar  breakwater  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  island  to  the  bank,  in  this  manner  inclosing  a 
space  sixty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide.  Shading  this  little  spot  from 
the  sun’s  rays,  I placed  among  the  shingles,  with  the  ready  and  skillful 
help  of  the  Maoris  (the  aboriginals  of  this  country),  about  3G,000  ova, 
which,  though  I had  transported  them  a long  distance  over  a somewhat 
rough  road,  were  in  excellent  condition.  A few  ova  near  the  edge  of 
the  origiual  packages  were  just  hatching  out  as  I placed  them  in  the 
river.  This  location  has  been  most  successful.  Two  days  after  I depos- 
ited them,  three  eels  insinuated  themselves  into  the  inclosure;  but  my 
Maori  friends,  faithfully  carrying  out  the  promise  they  made  me  to 
watch  closely  for  every  enemy,  whether  eel,  duck,  shag,  or  kingfisher, 
caught  them  at  once,  but  not  before  they  had  swallowed  some  of  the 
ova.  On  cutting  them  open,  they  took  out  some  ova  which  they  put 
again  in  the  inclosure,  and  which  have  since  hatched  out.  And  by 
way  of  “ utu ” or  payment,  as  they  term  it,  the  Maoris  immediately 
cooked  and  ate  the  enemy,  since  when  the  place  has  not  been  molested. 
Every  duck  or  shag  that  made  his  appearance  was  at  once  shot  by  these 
watchful  guardians.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  this  location  the 
success  has  been  complete.  As  they  absorbed  the  “sac,”  batches  of 
bright,  strong  young  fish  worked  their  way  through  the  shingle  barrier 
and  went  up  stream,  and  so  on  day  after  day,  till  now  nearly  all  have 
migrated  from  the  hatching  ground. 

The  great  success  of  this  third  location  leads  me  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  where  you  can  find  a suitable  and  safe  spot  in  the  small  shingle 
streams  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  main  rivers,  it  is  much  more  ad- 
vantageous to  place  the  ova  there,  than  in  any  more  artificial  hatching- 
ground. 

Pardon  this  long  account,  with  which  I should  not  have  presumed  to 
trouble  you,  unless  Mr.  Creighton  had  conveyed  your  request  to  me. 

I believe  the  localization  both  this  year  and  last,  of  the  salmon  in  this 
colony  to  be  completely  successful,  and  for  this  great  boon,  filling  as  it 
will,  our  beautiful  but  barren  rivers  with  this  most  valuable  fish,  and 
providing  abundance  of  wholesome  food  for  the  present  and  coming  gen- 
erations— wre  have  to  thank  the  noble  and  disinterested  generosity  of 
the  United  States  people,  who,  by  means  of  their  Fish  Commission,  di- 
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reeled  with  so  much  success  by  your  earnest  and  unwearied  efforts,  are 
conferring  so  great  a blessing  upon  people  who  are  straugers  to  them. 
In  the  coming  times  it  will  be  a grateful  thing  for  us  to  remember,  and 
a proud  memory  for  you  to  know,  that  to  the  United  States  this  colony 
will  owe  the  “King  of  fish.” 

J.  C.  FIRTH, 

President  of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Esq., 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  Washington. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  3,  1877. 

Sir:  I have  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  16th  November,  1876, 
that  I put  myself  into  communication  with  Professor  Baird  and  Mr.  Stone, 
as  therein  directed.  I have  not  heard  from  the  latter.  I inclose  cor- 
respondence. 

During  ray  absence  in  Southern  California  two  boxes  of  wliitefish 
eggs  arrived,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Baird,  and  were  placed  in  the  ice-house 
here,  waiting  the  departure  of  the  mail.  Preparations  were  made  for 
their  reception  on  board  the  steamer,  and  yesterday  I saw  the  box  for 
New  Zealand  packed  in  ice  in  a loose  case,  and  drove  with  it  to  the  ves- 
sel, where  it  was  transferred  to  the  ice-house  in  my  presence.  It  will  be 
similarly  packed  for  transfer  at  Kandavau.  Next  steamer  the  second 
instalment  of  125,000  wliitefish  eggs  will  be  forwarded.  I trust  these 
will  arrive  safely.  As  I have  not  been  furnished  with  any  account  for 
salmon  shipment,  I cannot  draw  upon  the  government  for  any  amount. 
I am  greatly  indebted  to  Hugh  Craig,  esq.,  agent  for  the  New  Zealand 
Insurance  Company,  who,  in  my  absence  from  town,  gave  the  necessary 
instructions. 

I have,  &c., 

ROBT.  J.  CREIGHTON. 


G.  S.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary,  Wellington. 


[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 

San  Francisco,  December  14,  1876. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  New  Zealaud  Government, 
to  request  that  you  would  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  the  amount  that 
is  due  from  said  government  to  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission, 
or  to  the  branch  of  it  'which  you  represent,  in  respect  of  the  government 
share  of  the  recent  shipment  of  salmon  ova  to  Dr.  Hector’s  address,  for 
which  I am  authorized  to  draw  on  the  colonial  treasurer  of  New  Zealand. 
As  I am  going  out  of  town  for  a few  days,  should  your  letter  not  receive 
prompt  attention  you  will  understand  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

I have,  &c., 

R.  J.  CREIGHTON, 
Resident  Agent,  New  Zealand. 

Livingston  Stone,  Esq., 

United  States  Fish  Commission,  Redding,  Cal. 
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[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 

San  Francisco,  December  14, 1S7G. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  shipment 
of  salmon  ova  arrived  at  its  destination  in  excellent  order,  and  that  the 
hatching  out  has  been  successful.  The  press  of  New  Zealand  has  ac- 
knowledged the  liberality  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
I am  advised  that  the  colonial  secretary  has  written  to  you  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  your  considerate  atten- 
tion to  their  requests.  Mr.  Firth,  president  of  the  Auckland  Acclima- 
tization Society,  writes  in  similar  terms,  and  doubtless  you  will  have 
received  a letter  from  him  before  this  reaches  you.  I forward  to  your 
address  a copy  of  the  Auckland  Southern  Cross,  containing  a notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  consignment  of  eggs,  and  I have  arranged  to  forward 
to  you  copies  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post,  containing  a special 
article  on  the  subject. 

In  obedience  to  instructions,  I have  requested  Mr.  Stone  to  inform  me 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  on  account 
of  their  share  of  the  shipment,  on  receipt  of  which  the  money  will  be 
paid. 

1 trust  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  white- 
fish  arranged  fcr  by  Dr.  Hector,  which  you  requested  me  to  remind  you 
of  about  the  new  year. 

I am  certain  the  success  of  the  experiment  hitherto  will  be  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  yourself,  as,  unquestionably,  it  is  to  all  classes  in  New 
Zealand. 

I have,  &c.,  It.  J.  CREIGHTON. 

Hon.  S.  F.  Baird, 

W asliington,  D.  C. 

[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 

National  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington , December  12,  187G. 

Dear  Sir  : I propose  to  send,  about  or  after  the  20th  of  December,  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  whitefish  eggs  to  the  Acclimatization  Society  at 
Wellington,  care  of  Dr.  James  Hector,  and  I beg  that  you  will  kindly 
take  charge  of  the  shipment  of  these,  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
transportation  from  Northville,  Mich.,  and  of  fitting  up  any  provision  on 
the  steamer  for  their  safe  transmission.  The  weather  will  be  so  cool  that 
a delay  of  some  time  in  San  Francisco  will  probably  not  affect  them.  It 
is  probable  that  these  eggs  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  fish  com- 
missioner of  California,  with  some  for  the  California  commission.  Please 
see  Mr.  Redding  on  this  subject.  I cannot  tell  here  when  the  steamer 
leaves,  but  hope  the  eggs  may  go  on  soon  after  reaching  San  Francisco. 

I have,  &c., 

R.  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 
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[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 


United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington , December  22,  187G. 


Dear  Sir:  I am  duly  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, informing  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  salmon  eggs  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  know  that  such  a brilliant  success  has  been 
experienced;  and  I trust  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  assist  in  having  sub- 
sequent shipments,  not  only  to  New  Zealand,  but  to  other  points  in 
Australia. 

I am  in  momentary  expectation  of  receiving  the  announcement  of  the 
shipment  from  Northville,  Mich.,  by  Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  my  deputy,  of 
a lot  of  whitefish  eggs  for  New  Zealand ; 500,000  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  San  Francisco,  of  which  250,000  are  intended  for  Wellington,  and 
250,000  for  the  California  commissioners.  To  save  expense,  and  to  in- 
sure greater  care  of  the  eggs,  I directed  that  all  be  addressed  to  Mr.  B. 
B.  Redding,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  fish  commissioner  of 
California. 

The  consignments  are  to  leave  at  intervals  of  about  a week,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  whole.  I have  also  asked  that  each  con- 
signment be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  lots  of  125,000 
each.  If,  for  any  reason,  as  that  of  the  departure  of  a steamer  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  lot  and  before  that  of  the  second,  it  would  be  better 
to  take  all  of  consignment  number  one  for  New  Zealand,  I have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Redding  will  consent  to  it.  Of  course  you  will  see  that  all 
proper  precautions  are  taken  for  the  packing  of  the  eggs  on  the  steamer. 

I have,  &c., 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Commissioner. 


R.  J.  Creighton,  Esq., 

San  Francisco , Cal. 


Napier,  New  Zealand,  January  26,  1877. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Ormond,  the  president  of  the 
Hawkes  Bay  Acclimatization  Society,  I have  the  honor  to  address  you 
in  reference  to  a shipment  of  salmon  ova  received  here  on  the  12th 
November  last. 

The  ova  were  landed  from  the  City  of  Sydney  early  in  the  morning 
and  were  at  once  dispatched  by  rail  to  the  principal  hatching-grounds, 
10  miles  off,  where  it  was  forthwith  unpacked. 

The  ice-chest  had  been  replenished  in  Auckland,  and  upon  arrival  here 
contained  about  7 cwt.  ice,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  evidently 
natural  ice  and  must  have  been  part  of  that  used  in  San  Francisco. 
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A portion  of  the  ova,  about  20,000,  was  dispatched  inland  about  20  miles 
farther,  to  be  hatched  in  a stream  rising  arnoug  the  inland  mountains. 
This  water  was  selected  on  account  of  the  temperature  being  lower  than 
any  convenient  stream  in  this  neighborhood.  The  balance  of  the  ova 
was  placed  in  a small  stream  from  au  artesian  well,  the  boxes  being 
placed  about  100  yards  from  the  well. 

The  ova  when  unpacked  looked  remarkably  well ; the  greatest  care 
had  evidently  been  used  in  packing,  and  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  2 per  cent,  dead  ova. 

Ten  days  after  the  receipt  the  ova  commenced  to  hatch,  and  within 
20  days  after  arrival  the  whole  of  the  ova  had  hatched  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  3 per  cent.,  which  died  after  unpacking. 

The  other  portion,  although  placed  iu  what  was  in  November  colder 
water,  did  not  succeed,  principally,  I think,  on  account  of  the  water  vary- 
ing so  much  in  temperature  ; for  although  for  weeks  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  ova  the  water  had  been  colder  than  with  us,  it  had  not 
remained  so,  and,  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a considerable  distance, 
it  had  become  too  warm  after  the  fish  commenced  to  hatch.  After  the 
ova  that  had  been  detained  had  hatched  it  was  ascertained  that  our 
boxes  were  too  small ; we  therefore  put  in  a small  race,  fed  directly  from 
the  well,  where  the  fish  had  more  room  and  the  water  about  three  degrees 
less  than  the  hatching-boxes;  here  they  progressed  very  well.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  30,000  fish  were  successfully  hatched. 

On  December  13,  the  fish  having  nearly  lost  the  sac,  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution commenced,  and  although  it  has  been  a most  laborious  work  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  casualties  have  been  very  small.  The 
fish  have  been  placed  in  the  headwaters  of  our  principal  rivers,  which 
are  fed  from  streams  rising  among  snowy  ranges,  the  temperature  being 
from  50  to  G2  degrees.  They  have  been  conveyed  over  very  rough 
country  by  bullock-drays  and  pack-horses,  and  in  some  cases  the  cans 
had  to  be  carried  for  miles  over  very  rough  hills.  The  fish  have  now 
been  all  liberated,  and  we  can,  I think,  confidently  consider  that  the 
experiment  has  been  eminently  successful. 

I am  desired  by  the  lion.  Mr.  Ormond  to  convey  to  you  and  the  offi- 
cers of  your  department,  and  through  you  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  our  very  high  appreciation  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  lib- 
eral donation  of  ova  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken  iu  an  experiment 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  result  in  the  stocking  of  our 
rivers  in  a few  years  with  the  king  of  fish. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  SUTTON, 

Hon.  Secretary  Hatches  Bay  A cclimatization  Society. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Washington , U.  S. 
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Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  February  8,  1877. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  the  receipt  of  the  case  of  wliitefish 
ova,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Creighton’s  letter  of  the  3d  January,  and  to  inform 
you  that,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  it  was  sent  on  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  to  whom  I telegraphed,  so  that  he 
might  take  delivery  of  it  at  Lyttelton. 

From  Professor  Baird’s  letter  of  the  22d  December,  it  appears  that 
this  case  contains  125,000  ova,  or  one-half  the  total  number  that  were 
ordered,  and  that  the  remainder  is  to  follow  by  next  mail-steamer. 

I opeued  the  outer  case  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a sufficient 
quantity  of  ice  round  the  inner  box  to  maintain  the  ova  at  a low  temper- 
ature until  they  reached  the  hatching-ponds,  and,  so  far  as  I can  judge, 
the  shipment  has  been  successfully  conducted  up  to  this  point. 

As  the  rearing  of  the  young  fish  will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
and  require  different  treatment  from  that  adopted  for  the  young  salmon 
and  trout,  I have  extracted  the  information  in  the  inclosed  memorandum 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  conduct  the  experiment,  chiefly  from  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commissioners. 

I have,  &e., 

JAMES  HECTOR. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


[Indosure  in  last  letter..! 

Memorandum  respecting  the  American  Salmon  and  Wliitefish , recently  in- 
troduced into  Few  Zealand. 

1.  Californian  Salmon  ( Salmo  quinnat , Richardson). 

This  fish  has  been  placed  in  the  subgenus  ( Oncorhynchus ),  which 
differs  from  the  true  Salmo , in  having  more  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

In  habits  and  general  form  it  closely  resembles  the  Salmo  salar  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  is  probably  identical  with  the  North  Pacific  salmon, 
Salmo  ( Oncorhynchus ) lycaodon  of  Pallas  (Gunther,  vol.  vi,  p.  155). 

The  most  important  difference  from  the  Atlantic  salmon  is  its  endur- 
ance of  much  higher  temperatures  at  the  period  of  spawning,  as  the  eggs 
are  matured  in  the  summer  and  hatched  in  the  autumn  of  a mild  climate, 
instead  of  being  developed  during  a rigorous  winter,  and  hatched  out 
in  spring. 

The  Californian  salmon  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  the  sea, 
and  especially  frequents  deep-water  inlets. 

There  are  three  “ runs”  of  this  salmon  up  the  rivers  in  each  year.  The 
first  is  in  spring,  during  March  and  April,  when  the  prime  fish,  of  largest 
size  and  best  quality,  after  frequenting  the  estuaries  in  large  numbers 
during  the  winter  months,  start  up  the  rivers,  the  full-grown  fish  work- 
ing up  to  the  source  of  the  streams,  where  they  spawn  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. So  far  as  yet  observed,  the  adult  fish  all  die  after  spawning,  and 
never  return  to  the  sea.  In  August  there  is  a second  run  of  fish  up  the 
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rivers,  but  at  this  season  they  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  third  run  is 
of  smaller-sized  fish,  in  the  month  of  October,  just  before  the  winter  sets 
iu.  There  are  no  salmon  in  the  rivers  during  the  winter  mouths  from 
November  to  March,  at  which  season  they  are  caught  in  the  sea. 

The  youug  tish  hatch  out  in  October,  after  sixty  days’  immersion,  when 
the  water  has  an  average  temperature  of  48°  to  50°  F.,  but  after  forty- 
eight  days’  with  an  average  temperature  of  58°  to  00°. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  where  the  youug  fish  spend  the  winter 
months.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  in  ascending  to  the  breeding-place 
the  gravid  fish  must  frequently  pass  through  river  water  having  a tem- 
perature of  over  76°. 

The  average  size  of  the  full-grown  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River 
and  its  tributaries  is  about  20  pounds  weight,  but  fish  weighing  from  40 
pounds  to  50  pounds  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  a large,  handsome  tish,  with 
silvery  scales,  and  a deeper  body  and  less  delicate  look  than  the  salmon 
of  Europe,  but  iu  quality  as  food  they  are  quite  equal  to  it.  When  in 
prime  order  their  flesh  is  firm,  sweet,  rich,  juicy,  aud  high-colored.  As  a 
game  fish  they  are  active  aud  powerful,  and  are  freely  caught  with  hook 
and  line  in  salt  and  brackish  water.  Iu  fresh  water  the  best  bait  is  salmon 
roe,  but  they  also  give  good  sport  with  the  artificial  lly.  The  climate 
of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  River,  where  the  best  salmon- 
fishing in  California  is  found,  closely  approaches  to  that  of  the  New  Zea- 
land mountain  valleys.  The  winters  are  mild,  a very  little  suow  falling 
occasionally  with  the  rains.  The  days  iu  summer  and  autumn  are  hot, 
but  the  nights  are  cool,  there  being  a great  range  of  temperature  iu  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  iu  September  (corresponding  to  March  iu  New 
Zealand)  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  rise  from  55°  at  sunrise 
to  100°  at  noon. 

The  foregoing  observations  indicate  the  Salmo  quhinat  to  be  well 
adapted  for  thriving  iu  the  seas  and  rivers  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  recent  shipment  of  ova  shows  that  a few 
large  importations  would,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  thoroughly  stock 
our  waters,  and  introduce  a lasting  aud  remunerative  industry,  as  it  is 
from  this  species  that  the  chief  supply  of  preserved  salmon  is  now  manu- 
factured. The  consumption  of  this  article  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  one  year,  as  shown  by  the  import  returns  lor  1875, 
was  very  large,  the  New  Zealand  share  having  a value  of  £10,000.  The 
business  of  canning  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  now  reached  enormous 
dimensions.  In  1875, 10,000,000  pounds  of  canned  fish  was  prepared  lor 
exportation,  and  last  year  seventeen  canuaries  were  at  work,  though 
not  fully  employed,  owing,  however,  to  a deficient  supply  of  fish,  and  not 
to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand. 

2.  Whitefish. 

The  species  of  whitefish,  the  ova  of  which  are  now  being  imported,  is 
the  Coregomis  albus , the  most  valuable  of  a large  number  of  species  of 
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that  genus,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  fresh  water  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  between  latitude  40°  and  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  The  representatives  of  the  genus  in  Britain  are  the  vandace 
of  Loch  Mabiu  and  Lake  Windermere,  th epowan  of  Loch  Lomond,  the 
pollan  of  the  Irish  lakes,  and  the  gwyniad  of  certain  lakes  in  Wales. 

In  America  there  are  several  species,  some  of  which  ascend  rivers  from 
the  sea,  while  others,  of  which  Coregonus  albus  is  one,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  lakes.  The  American  commissioners  express  the  opinion  that 
few  fish  will  better  repay  efforts  for  their  multiplication  than  this  white- 
fish,  and  large  sums  are  being  spent  in  the  propagation  and  introduction 
of  this  species  to  the  various  northern  and  winter  stations,  where  they 
are  not  found  naturally. 

The  excellence  of  the  whitefish  as  an  article  of  food  is  described  by 
all  travelers  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  where  it  forms  the 
staple  diet  of  the  Indiana  and  trappers  during  a large  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  a plump  bodied  fish,  free  from  small  bones,  with  firm,  delicately- 
flavored  flesh  in  large  white  flakes.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  at  the 
same  time  free  from  the  rich  oil  which  renders  the  salmon  so  cloying  to 
the  appetite  when  constantly  used  as  food. 

The  size  of  the  full-grown  fish  is  pretty  uniform  if  caught  in  the  same 
locality $ but  in  some  places  they  reach  a weight  of  20  pounds,  and 
even  40  pounds,  while  in  others  the  average  is  about  2 pounds  weight, 
the  difference  being  no  doubt  due  to  the  paucity  or  abundance  of  their 
favorite  food,  which  consists  of  small  crustaceans  and  shell-fish.  They 
grow  rapidly,  the  weight  increasing  about  f pound  for  each  year’s  growth, 
the  fish  of  the  first  season,  or  about  eighteen  months  old,  generally 
weighing  1J  pounds.  They  are  very  fertile,  the  number  of  eggs  depos- 
ited by  the  female  being  about  10,000  for  every  pound-weight  of  fish. 
They  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  in  season  and  procurable  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  although  they  have  regular  migrations  from  the  shal- 
low to  the  deeper  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  to  the  shoals  at  the  outlets  of 
the  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  This  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  November,  or  just  before  the  winter  sets  in.  At  this  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  water  is  about  43°  in  the  larger  lakes.  When 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited 
the  temperature  falls  to  34°  to  35°  during  winter,  they  do  not  hatch  out 
until  April,  but  the  usual  period  is  100  days  between  the  spawning  of 
the  ova  and  the  emergence  of  the  young  fish. 

In  the  case  of  the  ova  recently  imported,  the  period  seems  to  have 
been  under  80  days,  as  they  were  spawned  about  the  loth  November, 
and  the  young  fish  hatched  out  in  Christchurch  on  the  3d  February, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  low  temperature  in  their  native  waters  only 
retards  the  development  of  the  ova,  and  that  it  is  not  essential  that  they 
should  remain  dormant  for  so  lengthened  a period.  This  is  a very  im- 
portant question  as  affecting  the  propagation  of  this  fish  in  New  Zealand, 
as,  if  the  continued  low  temperature  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
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is  essential,  there  is  no  lake  in  New  Zealand  where  there  is  a chance  of 
this  fish  being  successfully  reared.  But  if  the  absence  of  the  extreme 
cold  will  only  lead  to  a more  rapid  development  of  the  embryo,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  larger  and  deeper  lakes, 
such  as  Wakatipu  and  Wain  aka,  and  especially  Te  Anau,  will  prove  suit- 
able. The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  attain  a surface  temperature  in  summer 
ot  73°,  at  which  season  the  whitefish  return  to  the  cool,  deep  waters  5 
but  in  other  lakes,  which  are  deeper  and  without  undercurrents,  at  that 
season  the  whitefish  run  to  the  shores,  and  especially  to  the  entrance 
of  rapid  rivers,  or  a broken,  rocky  coast,  where  the  splash  of  the  waves 
favors  more  thorough  aeration  of  the  water. 

The  surface  water  of  the  above-mentioned  New  Zealand  lakes  has 
rarely  a higher  temperature  in  summer  than  52°.  On  the  6th  instant, 
Mr.  Worthington  ascertained  the  temperature  of  the  embayed  surface 
water  at  Queenstown,  Lake  Wakatipu,  to  be  53°  at  sunrise  and  55°  at 
2 p.  m.  In  winter  I found  the  surface  temperature  at  the  same  place  to 
be  about  46°,  and,  although  we  have  no  information  on  this  point,  it  is 
probable  that  much  colder  water  is  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  this  and  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  south,  so  that,  as  far  as 
mere  temperature  is  concerned,  the  whitefish  would  feel  at  home,  pro- 
vided the  winter  temperature  on  the  gravelly  banks,  where  the  rivers 
enter  the  lakes,  is  sufficiently  low  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
ova. 

It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
under  the  most  promising  conditions. 

The  first  shipment  having  been  hatched  out  at  Christchurch,  I recom- 
mend that  the  whole  of  the  young  fish  obtained  should  be  placed  in  Lake 
Coleridge  as  soon  as  they  can  be  removed,  and  that  the  shipment  ex- 
pected by  next  mail-steamer  should  be  forwarded,  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ice,  to  the  Makarewa  Ponds  to  be  hatched,  and  the  young  fish 
transferred  to  the  Te  Anau  and  Wakatipu  Lakes.  As  the  shipment  will, 
no  doubt,  arrive,  like  the  last,  in  one  parcel,  and  the  chance  of  success 
in  the  south  is  so  much  greater,  provided  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of 
ice  available,  I cannot  recommend  that  this  second  consignment  of  ova 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society. 

Their  application  is  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  Taupo  Lake,  but  I find 
that  the  water  at  the  outlet  of  Taupo  Lake  only  varies  from  54°  in  win- 
ter to  63°  in  summer,  which  differs  so  materially  from  the  conditions 
that  control  the  natural  distribution  of  the  fish  that  there  would  be  very 
small  chance  of  their  thriving. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  propagating  the  whitefish  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ova  are  coated  with  an  adhesive  mucus*  that  renders 
their  manipulation  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  salmon  ova.  The 
young  fish  are  also  more  difficult  to  rear,  and  it  has  never  been  success- 
fully done  yet,  except  by  turning  them  adrift  in  suitable  water  at  a very 


* This  is  an  error.  The  difficulties  in  hatching  whitelish  arise  from  other  causes. 
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early  age  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  their  food  consists  of  minute  infu- 
soria, or  similar  diet,  that  cannot  be  artificially  imitated.  The  minced 
meat  on  which  the  young  salmon  thrive  so  well  will  not  answer  for  the 
whitefish,  according  to  the  evidence  quoted  by  the  American  commis- 
sioners. 

JAMES  HECTOR. 


Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

February  9,  1877. 

Dear  Professor  Baird  : You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  safe  arri- 
val of  the  first  case  of  whitefish  ova,  though  I fear  the  experiment  in 
this  instance  will  only  be  a partial  success.  This  is  owing  to  the  new 
arrangements  of  the  postal  service  having  required  a transshipment  of  the 
ova  at  Auckland  to  a local  steamer,  which  had  no  ice  on  board,  and  was, 
moreover,  bar-bound  for  several  days  before  she  started  on  her  voyage 
down  the  coast.  The  ova  were  transferred  from  the  ice-house  of  the 
large  steamer  in  Auckland  Harbor,  on  the  29th  January,  and  did  not 
reach  the  breeding-pond  at  Christchurch  for  five  days  afterward.  I 
opened  the  outer  case  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  vessel 
called  at  Wellington,  and  there  still  was  a small  quantity  of  ice,  suffi- 
cient to  retard  the  development,  I hoped,  for  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
Had  the  steamer  gone  straight  from  Auckland  to  Nelson,  which  was  the 
arrangement  I anticipated,  the  ova  would  have  been  in  the  hatching- 
ponds  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  removal  from  the  ice-house  of  the 
large  steamer.  As  we  have  no  ponds  at  Wellington,  the  government 
decided  to  intrust  them  to  the  Christchurch  Society,  where  they  have  a 
very  good  hatching  establishment.  The  water  the  ova  were  placed  in 
is  stream  water,  that  springs  from  gravel,  and  has  a temperature  of  56° 
Fahrenheit.  The  secretary  reports  that  over  200  young  fish  have  come 
out,  and  says  they  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  (five  days  old), 
very  transparent,  with  bright  yellow  eyes,  are  very  lively,  and  appear 
to  be  doing  well. 

The  Auckland  Society  wish  to  get  the  next  shipment  for  Taupo  Lake, 
but  I am  afraid  the  temperature  will  be  too  high,  being  from  57°  to  63°. 
I would  rather  trust  the  southern  lakes,  which  vary  from  4G°  to  53°, 
winter  and  summer.  I will  report  the  further  results  by  next  mail,  when 
the  second  shipment  will  have  arrived.  With  renewed  assurance  that 
your  kind  attention  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  colony, 

I have,  &c., 

J.  HECTOR. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

63 
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Extract  of  letter  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

February  21, 1877. 

1 also  inclose  a memorandum  of  the  distribution  of  the  fish  from  the 
ponds  j and  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  repeat  the  information  con- 
veyed in  my  telegram  yesterday,  that  the  hatching-boxes  are  clear  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  whitefish  ova  mentioned  in  your  letter  of 
the  20th  November,  1876. 

J.  MENZIES. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Mr.  Howard  reports  that  the  distribution  of  fish  from  the  Southland 
ponds  since  last  report,  May,  1876,  was  as  follows : 

October,  1876. — Salmon  fry  hatched  from  ova  received  from 

United  Kingdom  by  S.  S.  Durham,  placed  in 
Aparima  River  , 1 , 500 


Californian  salmon  fry. 

January  and  February,  1877. — Into  affluents  of  Oreti  River,  viz : 

Stag  Creek 3,  600 

Winton  Burn 1,200 

Irthing  River 8,200 

And  on  17th  February,  Mr.  Howard  reports  that  he  had  from  3,000  to 
4,000  fry  still  in  the  ponds,  and  would  on  20th  remove  all  but  about  100, 
kept  for  purposes  of  observation,  into  the  Irthing. 


Brown  trout  (ova). 

September,  1876. — To  Wellington 

Brown  trout  (fry). 

October,  1876. — To  Waimatuku 

November,  1876.— To  Makarewa 

To  Morley 

To  Holmes’s  Wash  Creek . 

To  Otaupiri 

January,  1877. — To  Waikaka 


1,700 


500 

125 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

250 


4, 175 


Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  February  28,  1877. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  second  shipment  of 
whitefish  ova,  and  to  inclose  an  extract  from  Professor  Baird’s  letter 
on  the  subject.  Before  their  arrival  in  Auckland  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  supplying  half  a ton  of  ice,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
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ova  in  a low  temperature  during  the  voyage  down  the  coast.  I have 
just  examined  the  box,  and  lind  that  there  will  be  sufficient  ice  to 
last  for  five  or  six  days  longer,  judging  from  the  quantity  melted  since 
the  Taranaki  left  Auckland.  This  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure 
the  ova  reaching  the  Makarewa  ponds  on  Monday  next  in  good  order. 

I have,  &c., 

JAMES  HECTOE. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


[Inclosure  in  last  letter.] 

Extract  from  Professor  Baird’s  letter  to  Dr.  Hector , dated  Washington , 

January  10,  1877. 

Yours  of  the  13th  December  is  to  hand.  I hope  that  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  whitefish  eggs  has  reached  you  in  good  condition.  I di- 
rected that  the  entire  shipment  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  eggs 
should  be  divided  into  two  lots,  so  as  to  insure  the  greater  certainty  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  some  of  them. 

Give  me  timely  notice  if  you  want  more  Californian  salmon  eggs  or 
those  of  the  whitefish,  and  I will  do  what  I can  to  meet  your  wishes  to 
any  extent.  The  order  for  salmon  eggs  should  be  received  by  May 
next. 

I have  written  to  Mr.  Firth,  who  announces  a satisfactory  result  of 
his  experiment,  that,  in  the  event  of  extra  eggs  being  called  for  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chili,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  operations  on  the  McCloud  River  being  required,  I might  have 
to  charge  a small  sum  for  the  eggs  themselves ; but  in  any  event  the 
amount  will  be  but  small. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  have  a good  collection  of  your  New  Zealand 
fishes,  and  hope  you  will  send  them  duly  labeled.  Can  you  not  get  for 
us  some  specimens  of  the  new  genus  of  fish  allied  to  the  Amphioxus?  I 
believe  they  are  found  in  Moreton  Bay. 


United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington , April  7,  1877. 

Dear  Dr.  Hector:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  of  February  has  been 
duly  received,  and  I regret  that  there  was  even  a partial  failure  in  the 
eggs  of  the  whitefish.  If  you  can  arrange  for  a better  connection  for 
the  next  season  I would  be  glad  to  send  you  more ; and  should  you  want 
any  salmon  eggs,  please  advise  me  by  the  1st  of  July. 

I have,  &c., 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Commissioner. 


Dr.  James  Hector, 

Wellington , New  Zealand. 
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Wellington,  May  31,  1877. 

Sir  : With  reference  to  the  offer  which  you  kindly  made  in  your 
letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hector,  I have  the  honor  to 
request  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  transmission  to  this 
colony  during  next  season  of  500,000  of  the  ova  of  the  Californian 
salmon,  and  250,000  of  the  ova  of  lake  whitefish  ( Goregonus  albns). 

I have,  &c., 

G.  S.  COOPER.* 

Professor  Baird, 

Commissioner , United  States  Fisheries  Commission , Washington. 


Canterbury  Acclimatization  Society, 

Christchurch , March  22,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your 
memoranda  re  American  salmon  and  whitefish  and  add  that  I am 
very  sorry  it  did  not  reach  us  until  the  information  contained  in  the 
last  clause  relating  to  whitefish  was  too  late. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I have  to  inform  you  that  we  believe 
every  one  of  the  fish  has  been  lost,  although  hopes  are  entertained  that 
some  may  turn  up  in  our  races. 

The  loss  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  following  manner:  When  they 
were  first  hatched  out,  it  was  observed,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
numbers  increased  in  the  lowest  boxes,  where,  after  careful  watching, 
the  discovery  was  made  that  they,  with  perfect  freedom,  passed  through 
the  perforated  zinc  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  box.  This  has  always 
been  found  sufficient  to  prevent  our  smallest  trout  escaping;  and,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  great  weight  the  whitefish  grew  to  be,  it  seemed  consis- 
tent to  think,  ere  the  ova  reached  us,  that  no  other  preparation  was  nec- 
essary than  had  been  for  trout  and  salmon,  which  had  been  so  signally 
successful  in  the  same  boxes  the  same  season.  However,  experience 
proved  the  fact,  and  fine  muslin  was  strained  over  the  zinc,  wThich  for  a 
time  had  the  desired  effect ; but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  food  (finely- 
grated  liver)  clogged  that  material,  so  that  it  required  constant  atten- 
tion— and  from  close  inquiries  we  find  this  was  given  early  and  late — 
and  the  evening  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  loss  the  curator  had 
attended  to  them  himself.  The  next  morning  he  found  the  water  over- 
flowing the  boxes,  and  all  but  six  or  seven  of  the  fish  gone.  Search  was 
made  for  them,  a few  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  nothing 
equal  to  the  number  we  had  in  the  boxes;  so  that,  as  we  have  a race 
running  through  the  house,  we  trust  that  ere  long  some  of  them  may 
turn  up. 

Much  as  the  loss  may  be  and  is  deplored,  I trust  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  will  be  accepted  with  good  grace,  so  that  the  disaster 


* Under  secretary  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
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may  not  prevent  us  from  receiving  the  favor  of  a similar  consignment 
next  season,  it  being  our  aim  and  desire  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  foster 
and  acclimatize  everything  useful  and  of  benefit  to  the  general  public. 

Before  concluding,  I think  it  necessary  to  append  my  opinion  in  ref- 
erence to  the  ova  received,  supposed  to  be  whitefish.  To  this  I demur, 
and  can  only  conclude  that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason : The  eggs  were  about  the  size  of  those  from  the  herring,  con- 
sequently the  inference  would  be  they  were  too  small  for  so-  large  a fish 
as  described  in  your  memorandum. 

I give  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  with  the  hope  that,  if  the  govern- 
ment have  been  subjected  to  a mistake,  such  may  be  prevented  in  the 
future. 

The  ova  received  are  probably  from  some  such  fish  as  our  whiting,  of 
the  genus  Clupea , and  not  Coregomis  albus , as  supposed. 

I have,  &c., 

S.  G.  FARR, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Dr.  Hector, 

Colonial  Museum , Wellington. 


Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand, 

Wellington , March  9,  1877. 

Dear  Professor  Baird  : I am  sorry  to  say  that  we  had  not  much 
success  with  our  whitefish.  The  first  lot,  I wrote  you,  experienced  many 
delays,  and  when  they  reached  the  hatching-ponds  only  about  400  fish 
were  saved.  They  thrived  well,  but  by  a telegram  just  received  I learn 
that  they  have  been  all  lost;  I presume  escaped  from  the  ponds.  I made 
better  preparations  for  the  second  lot,  and  had  half  a ton  of  ice  ready  at 
Auckland  to  bring  them  down  to  town.  They  reached  here  the  third 
day  from  the  ice-house  of  the  big  steamer  from  which  they  were  trans- 
shipped at  Auckland,  and  were,  as  far  as  I could  judge  without  opening 
the  box,  in  good  order;  at  least  there  was  plenty  of  ice  around  them. 
I therefore  sent  them  on  to  the  extreme  south,  where  they  will  have  the 
best  advantages  at  the  great  ponds  at  Makarewa,  but  unfortunately 
they  had  to  be  transshipped  at  Dunedin,  and  the  steamer  that  was  to 
have  taken  them  on  got  wrecked.  This  caused  a week’s  delay,  and  I fear 
some  injuries,  for  the  curator  of  the  ponds  telegraphed  to-day,  “Boxes 
opened,  ova  all  gone,  only  black  scum  left.”  I will  have  the  matter 
thoroughly  inquired  into  and  inform  you.  Meanwhile  we  can  only 
wait  till  next  season.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  about  forty  rivers 
have  been  successfully  stocked  with  salmon  from  the  December  ship- 
ment. A glorious  success  so  far. 

Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

JAMES  HECTOR, 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

Washington , D.  C. 
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Colonial  Museum  of  New  Zealand, 

Wellington , April  4.  1877. 

Dear  Professor  Baird  : I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  exper- 
iments with  the  whitefish  ova  have  proved  a failure  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  inclosed  correspondence. 

You  will  notice  that  there  has  been  a doubt  expressed  if  they  were  the 
ova  of  the  whitefish,  and  I will  be  glad  if  you  can  conveniently  make 
some  inquiry  and  report  to  me  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  government. 

From  the  accouut  given  by  Mr.  Farr  they  appear  certainly  to  have 
been  of  small  size  for  any  species  of  Coregonus.  The  salmon  are  going 
to  thrive  well,  I believe,  and  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  you  took  in 
procuring  them  for  us.  The  success  is  a great  contrast  to  the  large  ex- 
penditure and  small  results  in  introducing  the  British  salmon  to  this 
hemisphere. 

I remain,  dear  Professor  Baird,  yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  HECTOR. 

Professor  Baird, 

Chairman  of  United  States  Fishery  Commission , Washington. 

[Marginal  note. — Copies  of  Mr.  Howard’s  letter  and  Mr.  Farr’s  let- 
ter and  Dr.  Hector’s  reply,  also  copy  of  report  of  society  meeting  at 
Christ  church,  and  a copy  of  Dr.  Hector’s  memoranda  on  salmon  and 
whitefish  printed.] 


CHRIST  CHURCH  ACCLIMATIZATION  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  gardens.  Present : Hon.  J.  T.  Peacock,  chairman  ; Drs.  Nedwill, 
Powell,  Messrs.  Hill,  Boys,  Carrick,  Jameson;  Hon.  Treasurer  Farr; 
Hon.  Secretary  Johnstone;  Fereday,  Haumer,  and  Blackeston. 

The  secretary  said  since  last  meeeting  he  had  received  £20  from  the 
Auckland  society,  balance  of  the  £70  refund  on  account  of  the  Califor- 
nia salmon  ova. 

A telegram  was  read  from  Dr.  Hector,  requesting  that  the  majority  of 
the  whitefish  might  be  sent  to  Lake  Coleridge  as  soon  as  they  were  fit 
for  carriage  ; a few  to  be  kept  by  the  society  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  curator,  who  was  present,  said  that  only  about  a half  dozen  of 
the  fish  were  now  alive.  He  had  put  some  muslin  in  the  boxes  in  order 
to  retain  the  food  ; this  had  caused  the  boxes  to  overflow,  and  the  fish 
had  been  thrown  onto  the  floor  of  the  breeding-house.  A very  general 
regret  was  expressed  that  such  a mishap  should  have  occurred,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  having  resulted  from  very  great  carelessness. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  telegraph  the  fact  to  Dr.  nector. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Boys,  the  secretary  said  about  200  of  these  fish  had 
been  hatched  out. 
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Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  April  5,  1877. 
Dear  Sir  : I delayed  answering  your  letter  about  the  whitefish  until 
I could  look  into  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the  ova,  as  you  seem  to  doubt 
if  they  were  whitefish. 

The  only  other  lake  fishes  that  breed  in  the  fall  are  the  lake  herring, 
the  siscowet,  and  the  great  lake  trout.  The  following  is  a table  of  the 

relative  sizes  of  their  eggs  : 

No.  per  lb.  of  fish.  No.  per  oz.  of  ovary. 

Lake  trout  (Salmo,  sp.) 700  300 

Siscowet  ( Salmo , sp.) 700  37G 

Lake  herring  ( Argyrosomus ) 8,  000  8,  000 

Whitefish  ( Coregonus ) 12,000  3,000 

The  Salmo  quinnat  has  very  large  eggs,  but  they  still  average  about 

700  per  pound  weight  of  the  fish. 

From  these  figures  you  will  see  that  the  egg  of  the  whitefish  is  very 
minute  compared  with  that  of  salmon  or  trout,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
egg  bears  a remote  relation,  if  any,  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 

I am  sorry  for  the  failure  that  has  occurred,  but  will  send  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  by  this  mail  to  Professor  Baird,  and  seek  his  advice. 

I will  particularly  request  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  ova  were  collected,  so  that  any  doubt  may  be 
removed  as  to  unfair  or  unskilled  dealing  in  the  matter. 

I have,  &c., 

JAMES  HECTOR. 

S.  C.  Farr,  Esq.,  Christchurch. 


Canterbury  Acclimatization  Society, 

Christchurch , April  12,  1877. 

Dear  Sir:  1 beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  kiud  information  therein  contained. 

The  doubt  expressed  by  me  in  reference  to  the  whitefish  was  some- 
what encouraged  by  the  box  of  ova  received  by  the  late  curator,  which 
were  a very  large  size,  almost  equal  to  the  salmon  ova  received  by  the 
society,  and  which  Mr.  Johnson  stated  to  the  present  curator  were  the 
ova  of  whitefish  from  America. 

Probably  the  inquiry  you  suggest  will  not  be  without  its  good  results. 

I have,  &c., 


Dr.  Hector, 


S.  C.  FARR, 
Honorary  Secretary. 


Colonial  Museum , Wellington. 


Salmon  Ponds,  TVallacetown,  March  10,  1877. 
My  Dear  Sir  : You  will  have  already  learned  the  bad  state  of  the 
whitefish  ova  by  telegram,  but,  as  I believe  you  take  a very  great  in- 
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terest  in  the  acclimatization  of  the  American  fish,  I trust  a few  more 
particulars  will  not  prove  tedious. 

The  ova  were  detained  in  Dunedin  until  Tuesday  night,  when  they 
left  by  Wanganui,  not  reaching  the  Bluff  till  sundown  on  the  following 
day,  and  were  opened  at  the  ponds  on  Thursday  morning.  I regret  to 
say  there  was  little  or  no  sign  of  ova  having  ever  been  there,  except 
here  and  there  a smear  of  glutinous-looking  substance  with  a vile  smell. 
No  one  unacquainted  with  its  original  contents  could  have  ever  sup- 
posed ova  were  there  at  all.  This  is  the  more  strange,  that  even  in  the 
shipment  of  salmon  ova  from  London  by  the  Mindora,  which  was  133 
days  on  the  voyage,  the  ova  were  perfect  in  form  though  opaque.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a similar  case  to  the  present.  This  led  me  to  try 
the  moss  to  see  if  the  destruction  of  the  ova  was  caused  by  insects,  but 
a powerful  glass  showed  no  signs  of  insect-life  of  any  kind  ; the  moss, 
however,  has  a very  strong  pungent  smell,  like  ammonia,  quite  sufficient, 
I should  imagine,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  ova;  but  then,  would  it 
have  destroyed  all  form  and  shape  of  the  egg  ? There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  packing,  which  some  people  would  think  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality — the  box  was  nailed  and  not  screwed.  I am  not, 
however,  a great  believer  in  the  extra  sensibility  of  ova,  especially  iu 
their  forward  state ; and  I have  even  dropped  a newly-taken  ovum  from 
some  distance  on  to  the  ground,  and  afterward  hatched  it ; and  T have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  last  salmon  ova  were  taken  some  days 
previous  to  shipment ; in  fact,  I suspect  were  kept  until  the  fish  were 
visible  (about  twenty-five  days,  according  to  temperature),  or  I cannot 
account  for  the  perfect  fecundation  of  the  ova  sent,  and  their  hatching 
out  so  soon  ; in  fact,  hundreds  of  the  salmon  were  hatched  and  dead  on 
arrival. 

With  regard  to  the  salmon,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  they  were  a most 
unqualified  success  (with  the  exception  mentioned  above).  Very  nearly 
18,000  have  now  been  turned  out  by  the  direction  of  the  commissioners, 
and  about  200  kept  for  observation.  All  those  turned  out  have  been 
taken  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Oreti,  and  placed  chiefly  in  the  five  rivers 
at  Lowther.  This  river  (Oreti)  should  be  stocked  surely,  as  all  have 
gone  into  its  affluents.  The  fish  grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  now  3 inches 
long,  quite  as  large  as  English  fish  at  six  months  old.  They  are  the 
most  active  fish  I have  ever  had  under  my  charge.  When  you  have 
leisure,  I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  could  recommend  me  some 
trustworthy  history  of  these  different  American  fish,  as  I do  not  know 
their  peculiarities  ; for  instance,  are  they  as  erratic  iu  their  first  visit  to 
salt  water  as  English  fish,  &c.  ? I should  also  feel  obliged  if  you  could 
give  me  Mr.  S.  Baird’s  address,  as  I should  like  much  to  give  him  a 
little  information  about  the  time  occupied  in  transit  of  the  ova  to  this  ex- 
treme point,  in  case  the  government  feel  inclined  to  try  other  shipments. 

If  you  would  care  for  specimens  of  the  ova  of  the  salmon  (American), 
I have  some  by  me,  as  also  a few  of  the  young  fish  (in  spirits) ; there  is 
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a very  marked  difference  between  both,  and  the  home  ova  and  fish. 
The  young  fish  rise  most  readily  to  the  flies  thrown  to  them,  whatever 
the  adult  fish  may  do.  Should  you  require  any  information  regarding 
the  fish  here,  I should  always  most  willingly  give  it. 

I have,  &c., 

H.  HOWARD. 

Dr.  Hector, 

Colonial  Museum , Wellington. 


[Extract.] 


Washington,  D.  <J.,  May  14, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  : I am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  4th  and  5th  April,  and, 
with  you,  regret  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in  regard  to  the  whitefish. 
The  suggestion,  however,  that  possibly  there  was  some  mistake  in  the 
eggs,  intentional  or  otherwise,  was  enough  to  produce  a slight  feeling 
of  irritation,  not  toward  you,  of  course,  but  at  the  person  who  could 
imagine  that  in  a matter  of  this  kind  any  error  could  or  would  be  com- 
mitted. 

These  eggs  are  all  taken  in  the  Detroit  River,  to  which  the  whitefish 
of  Lake  Erie  resort  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  fish  are  secured 
in  large  seines,  and  many  of  them  are  kept  alive  for  a considerable  time 
before  the  spawn  is  removed.  There  are  no  Clupeidce  in  the  lakes  except 
a very  broad  species  having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  whitefish, 
and  which  does  not  spawn  in  the  autumn. 

The  suggestion  of  there  being  any  possible  relation  between  the  size 
of  the  fish  and  that  of  the  egg  is  not  warranted  at  all  by  the  facts.  The 
egg  of  the  cod-fish  is  extremely  minute ; that  of  the  striped  bass  ( Roccus 
lineatus ),  which  attains  sometimes  a weight  of  75  pounds  or  100  pounds, 
is  not  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  egg  of  our  whitefish  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  European  species  ; a consignment  received  from 
Germany  of  Coregonus  marcena  took  every  one  by  surprise  from  its  supe- 
rior dimensions. 

Of  precisely  the  same  hatching  of  eggs  as  those  sent  you,  millions  of 
young  fish  have  been  hatched  and  safely  deposited;  and  I myself  have 
seen  a small  number  from  the  same  hatching-house  and  the  same  stock, 
having,  unmistakably,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 

I have,  &c., 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 


James  Hector,  Esq.,  M.  D. 


Dun  Alister,  Wyndham,  June  2,  1877. 
Sir  : At  a recent  meeting  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
the  Southland  Salmon  Ponds  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
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namely,  “That  the  commissioners,  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
another  importation  of  salmon  ova  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  naturalization  in  the  colony,  and  being  desirous  to 
plant  American  salmon  and  other  fish  in  various  other  rivers  and  lakes 
in  the  colony,  recommend  that  £1,000  should  be  placed  on  the  estimates 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  shipments  of  salmon  ova  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  steamers  to  Melbourne,  and  of  salmon,  whitefish,  and  other 
ova  from  America  by  the  Californian  mail-boats.” 

In  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  commissioners,  I have  now 
the  honor  to  communicate  this  resolution,  and,  in  doing  so,  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  government  will  place  on  the  estimates  for 
this  purpose  even  a larger  sum  than  that  suggested  above,  in  order  that 
more  than  one  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  the  Melbourne  boats. 

I have,  &c., 

J.  A.  R.  MENZIES, 

Chairman  of  Commissioners  of  Salmon  Ponds. 


The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

Wellington. 


Wellington,  June  14,  1877. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant,  forwarding  a resolution  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  manage  the  Southland  Salmon  Ponds,  recommending  that  further 
shipments  of  fish  ova  should  be  imported  from  Great  Britain  and 
America;  and,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  the  government  had,  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  determined  to  ask  for  a vote  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

I have,  &c., 

DANIEL  POLLEN. 


Hon.  J.  A.  R.  Menzies. 


Dun  Alister,  June  20,  1877. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
14th  instant,  informing  me  that  the  government  had,  before  receiving 
my  letter  of  2d  instant,  determined  to  ask,  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a vote  for  the  purpose  of  importing  fish  ova  from  Great  Britain 
and  America  ; and,  after  communicating  with  the  commissioners,  to  ex- 
press their  gratification  at  the  decision  of  the  government. 

I have,  &c., 

J.  A.  E.  MENZIES, 

Chairman  of  Commissioners  of  Salmon  Ponds. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Wellington. 
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Wellington,  July  27,  1877. 


Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  request,  on  behalf  of  the  Hawke’s  Bay  Ac- 
climatization Society,  that  it  may  be  supplied  with  50,000  salmon  ova 


out  of  the  quantity  which  I understand  has  been  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  issue  instructions  for  the  same  to 
be  separately  packed,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  on  its  arrival,  it  being 
understood  that  we  pay  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  transit. 

I have,  &c., 

F.  SUTTON, 
Honorary  Secretary. 


The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


Wellington,  July  28,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  : I am  directed  by  government  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  have  the  next  shipments  of  salmon  ova  packed,  if  possible,  in  cases 
containing  50,000  ova  each,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  transit  to  the  differ- 
ent districts  throughout  the  colony. 

The  government  propose  to  distribute  the  ova  as  follows  : 


Auckland . .. 2 

Napier  1 

Nelson 1 

Greymouth 1 

Wellington „ 1 

Christchurch 1 

Dunedin 1 

Makarewa 2 


I have,  &c., 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird. 


10=500,  000 
JAMES  HECTOR. 


C.— SHIPMENTS  OF  APPARATUS  TO  GERMANY,  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

American  Legation, 

Berlin , December  9,  187G. 

Sir  : I inclose  a letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Yon  Behr  which  will  ex- 
plain itself,  and  have  ventured  to  add  a translation  of  it. 

I shall  write  for  instructions  to  Messrs.  Riggs  & Co.,  to  pay  you  any 
expense  you  may  be  at  should  you  be  willing  to  comply  with  Mr.  Yon 
Behr’s  request  to  send  him  hatching- troughs,  &c.  If  you  send  them, 
they  had  better  be  addressed  to  me  to  the  care  of  the  consul  of  the 
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United  States  at  Hamburg,  aud  sent  by  a Hamburg  steamer  sailing 
from  Hoboken  on  a Thursday. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

Professor  Baird, 

Smithsonian  Institution , Washington. 


Berlin,  Germany,  December  7,  1876. 

Much  Esteemed  Sir  : I have  received  from  you,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  General  Meigs,  a letter,  dated  November  16,  1875,  which  was 
much  valued  by  me.  If  I address  you  to-day  simply  with  thanks  for  it, 
without  dilating  upon  it  further,  it  is  because  I should  like  to  confer  with 
you  upon  many  circumstances  which,  at  the  present,  I consider  more 
important. 

As  temporary  chairman  of  our  German  Fishery  Association,  which 
has,  indeed,  the  honor  to  count  you  among  its  members,  I shall  probably 
be  called  upon,  in  February,  1877,  to  make  a statement  of  the  great 
efforts  which  the  United  States  of  North  America  are  making  in  the 
matter  of  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  compared  with  the  hitherto  small 
beginnings  made  by  us. 

As  material  for  my  statement,  I have,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
your  kindness,  your  letter  of  March  13,  of  this  year,  concerning  the  ap- 
propriation of  $17,500. 

Besides  these,  I have — 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Fish  Culturist  Association. 

3.  Reports  1874-’76  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

All  the  above-named  through  Mr.  Robert  Roosevelt. 

But  I do  not  find  in  any  of  these  pamphlets  exact  estimates,  which, 
indeed,  do  not  belong  to  them,  of  the  amount  of  money  placed  by  your 
central  government  at  your  disposition,  honored  sir,  as  the  United 
States  Commissioner  ; as,  for  instance — 

1.  For  salary  for  yourself,  and,  perhaps,  other  members;  allowance 
for  lodgings,  costs  of  offices,  and  the  like. 

2.  For  means  for  carrying  out  your  objects  ; as,  for  instance,  the  trans- 
portation of  shad  to  California ; of  California  salmon  thence  to  the  rivers 
of  the  East ; the  erection  of  the  appropriate  buildings  in  California,  &c.; 
all  of  which  are  matters  which  I have  read  of  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Under  the  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  is  forwarded  to  you, 
may  I be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  to  how  much  do  the  sums  for  all  the  above 
amount:  A,  1873;  B,  1874;  C,  1875;  D,  1876?  Together  with  these 
questions  of  statistics,  which  I willingly  resign  if  my  questions  touch 
upon  confidential  matters,  I should  like  to  make  a practical  request. 

In  the  “ Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  New 
York,’7  transmitted  February  1,  1875,  it  is  said,  page  10,  “Mr.  Monroe  A. 
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Green  has  invented  a carrying-package,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for 
two  years,  and  which  is  a very  great  improvement  upon  the  old  method.” 

My  respectful  request  would  be  that  you  would  send  me,  with  some 
objects  mentioned  below,  such  a packing  arrangement,  together  with 
special  instructions  for  its  use. 

It  is  further  said  in  the  same  report,  page  34,  the  hatching-boxes 
which  were  substituted  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  troughs  add  im- 
mensely “ to  the  capacity”  of  the  establishment,  &c. 

I should  be  greatly  pleased  if  you  would  send  me  such  hatching-boxes, 
one  of  each  approved  sort;  especially  I beg  for  a Holton  hatching- 
trough,  which  is  so  highly  approved  for  your  whitefish,  and  which  we 
would  like  to  use  for  our  species  of  Coregonus ; for  instance,  the  Maranen. 
We  have,  indeed,  a description  of  it ; but  a specimen  sent  to  me  through 
your  kindness  would  be  very  desirable  for  me.  Likewise,  I must  repeat, 
a specimen  of  other  approved  hatching-troughs,  such  as  are  specified  on 
page  34  of  the  above-named  report.  Opposite  page  4 of  the  same  re- 
port is  a very  lively  picture  of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Since  I naturally  cannot  obtain  one  from  the  men  represented  there, 
I content  myself  with  the  request  that  you  will  send  me  one  of  the 
transportation-cans.  How  many  young  shad  will  such  a can  hold,  and 
what  method  does  the  person  in  charge  prefer  to  keep  the  fish  alive — by 
means  of  ice  or  by  bladder-skins — or  by  frequent  changing  of  the  water  ? 

You  see  that  I do  not  despair  drawing  the  shad  hither,  but  not  the 
American — our  Clupea  alosa.  I have  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis  for  saying  that  our  Clupea  is  almost  as  good  as  your  shad.  It  can- 
not be  quite  so  good,  for  it  feeds  in  the  North  Sea  upon  the  remains  only 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  upon  whose  richest  provisions,  on 
the  other  side,  your  shad  fatten  themselves. 

I adhere,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  the  propagation  of  our  own  shad, 
and  beg  for  such  transportation  cans.  The  necessary  wire  chests  I have 
had  made  here. 

In  the  foregoing  I have  given  you  already  much  more  trouble  than  is 
allowable,  but  the  attempt  is  so  great,  that  I must  crave  permission  for 
one  more  counsel. 

We  have,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  which  we  call  our  South  German 
Sea,  the  Coregonus  f era , a fine  fish,  which  is  spawning  now,  and  has  an 
incredible  quantity  of  eggs.  These  eggs  are,  however,  so  small  that  they 
are  the  despair  of  our  fish-culturists.  Indeed,  the  hope  of  propagating 
them  artificially  has  been  quite  abandoned  in  the  hatching-houses. 

We  build  now  in  the  Lake  of  Constance  a great  chest  of  icood,  place 
in  it  many  f 'eras  ready  to  spawn,  allow  them  to  spawn  in  it;  and  we 
have  the  hope  that  the  lake  water,  which  streams  in  through  the  small 
holes  of  the  chest  without  the  possibility  of  fish  of  prey  entering,  will 
hatch  out  the  eggs  in  it.  Have  you  experience  in  this  ? Would  Holton’s 
trough  be  good  ? 

But  I must  now  control  myself  and  conclude,  only  pointing  out  that 
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advice  and  implements  will  be  very  welcome  to  me  before  the  end  of 
February,  1877,  since  at  that  time  I must  make  the  statement,  in  which 
I should  like  to  exhibit  your  communications  and  what  you  send.  Mr. 
Bancroft  Davis  has  the  great  kindness  to  allow  his  banker  to  discharge 
immediately  my  debt  for  the  implements,  and  that  they  may  be  for- 
warded to  him  here. 

I need  not  say  that  I hold  myself  in  readiness  to  do  any  service  in 
return  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

With  the  utmost  respect,  I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

VON  BEHR. 

(Address,  Schmoldow  Bei  Greifswald,  Prussia.) 

Professor  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries , 

Washington. 


January  24, 1S77. 

Dear  Sir  : I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Bancroft  Davis  for  your  interest- 
ing communication  of  the  7th  instant,  in  which  you  ask  for  certain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion. In  reply  thereto  I beg  to  inclose,  in  the  first  place,  a letter  written 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  the  assistant  commissioner,  who  is  especially 
charged  with  the  field-work  of  the  commission.  I also  send  you  by  mail 
some  pamphlets,  which  contain,  in  part,  the  data  asked  for  by  you.  I 
will  transmit  through  the  State  Department  the  larger  volumes  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Milner’s  article. 

I think  we  have  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  inexpensive 
hatching  of  certain  fish  on  a large  scale. 

The  fact  that  10,000,000  eggs  of  Coregonus  albus  can  be  hatched  in  one 
establishment  is  only  paralleled  by  the  ability  of  the  United  States  sal- 
mon establishment  on  the  McCloud  River  to  hatch  at  one  time  15, 000, 000 
of  the  eggs  of  the  California  salmon. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  my  response,  I would  mention  that  the 
California  salmon  is  a fish  which  promises  a brilliant  future  to  the  world, 
from  its  rapid  growth  and  its  ability  to  resist  extreme  heat  and  cold. 
A salmon  that  is  not  materially  inconvenienced  by  water  having  a tem- 
perature of  80  and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  somewhat  of  an  acquisition, 
as  it  can  be  introduced  into  waters  where  Salmo  salar  would  perish  very 
quickly.  In  many  instances,  where  in  our  ponds  in  the  Eastern  States 
we  have  had  the  young  of  both  species  together,  a sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture has  destroyed  at  once  all  the  S.  salar , leaving  the  S.  quinnat  in  ex- 
cellent health. 

In  an  accompanying  memorandum  I give  you  the  successive  appro- 
priations made  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fish  culture. 
You  will  please  observe,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  appropri- 
ation for  inquiry  and  that  for  propagation. 

By  inquiry  is  meant  the  investigations  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of 
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the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and  their  present  condition,  and  into 
the  causes  which  tend  to  affect  their  abundance  and  scarcity.  No  por- 
tion of  this  fund  is  expended  for  fish  culture,  being  applied  more  to  sub- 
jects such  as  are  conducted  by  the  sea-coast  commission  of  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Mob'ius. 

I receive  no  compensation  whatever  for  my  services  as  commissioner; 
Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Stone  receive  salaries.  A small  force  of  three  or 
four  clerks  constitutes  the  permanent  staff  of  the  commission.  Laborers 
and  experts  are  employed  only  for  the  period  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. There  is  no  allowance  for  lodgings,  cost  of  offices,  and  the  like, 
these  being  supplied  by  myself. 

1 can  hardly  give  you  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  commission,  of  which  there  are  three  of  more  or  less 
permanence ; one  on  the  McCloud  River,  in  California,  for  the  Salmo 
quinnat ; one  on  the  Penobscot  River,  in  Maine,  for  the  Salmosalar ; and 
another  on  the  Grand  Lake  Stream,  in  Maine,  for  the  Salmo  sebago  or 
land-locked  salmon.  These  are  all  temporary,  inexpensive  structures  ; 
of  these  the  more  pretentious  one  could  be  erected  for  $3,000  and  the 
last-mentioned  could  be  erected  for  $500. 

Manv  additional  data  will  be  found  in  the  documents  which  I shall 

t/ 

have  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  you,  either  by  mail  or  through  the  State 
Department. 

I have  requested  Mr.  Milner  to  have  made  for  you  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  such  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  commission  as  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  value.  Some  of  the  articles  referred  to  are  not  considered 
by  us  important. 

I think  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Milner’s  communication  some  matters  of1 
interest  in  reference  to  the  Coregonus.  Mr.  Hessel  tells  us  that  the  eggs 
of fera  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  albas,  but  I do  not  think  this  fact 
will  prove  any  hinderance  to  our  experts.* 

I had  hoped  to  supply  eggs  of  the  land-locked  salmon  to  Germany,  but 
the  heavy  snows  in  the  interior  of  Maine  have  prevented  their  being 
brought  out  for  shipping.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
promise,  as  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  if  at  all,  from  the  Salmo  salar, 
and  is  without  any  migratory  instinct.  It  occupies  the  small  lakes,  and 
furnishes  sport  to  the  angler,  taking  the  fly  with  great  eagerness. 

I offered  also  to  his  excellency  some  eggs  of  the  California  salmon, 
through  Mr.  Bartels,  the  German  commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, but  did  not  get  the  reply  until  the  distribution  had  been  made. 

These  eggs  are  usually  ready  to  be  shipped  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  and  I am  quite  willing  to  furnish  any  number  of  them  at  the 
actual  cost  of  collection  and  expressage  to  New  York,  which  might 
amount  to  two  or  three  dollars  per  thousand.  They  are  brought  east  in 
a refrigerator-car,  and  could  readily  be  packed  on  shipboard  so  as  to 

* A subsequent  comparison  of  the  eggs  showed  those  of  the  European  whitehsh  to 
be  the  larger  ones. 
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retard  their  development  until  they  reach  Germany.  By  the  1st  of 
November  the  eggs  are  large  enough  to  hatch  out  in  the  eastern  hatch- 
ing establishments. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 


Herr  von  Behr, 

Greifswald , Prussia. 


Commissioner. 


Washington,  January  10,  1877. 

Sir:  In  replying  to  the  questions  you  have  referred  to  me,  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  von  Behr,  of  December  7,  1876,  relating 
to  the  artificial  propagation  of  food-fishes,  I have  preferred  to  amplify 
the  answers,  so  that  they  will  include  not  only  reference  to  the  appara- 
tus for  propagation,  but  also  the  methods  employed  by  our  best  cultur- 
ists  iu  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  by  Mr.  von  Behr. 

As  to  the  “ carrying-package  ” referred  to,  it  is  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed on  page  547  of  Part  II  of  your  report  as  the  invention  of  Mr.  N. 
W.  Clark.  (Part  II  Report  of  the  Commissioner  (United  States)  for  1872 
and  1873  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1874.)  Mr.  Clark 
(now  deceased)  had  the  device  patented.  It  is  not  extensively  used  in 
this  country,  as  the  simpler  method  of  packing  eggs  described  by  Mr.  C. 
G.  Atkins,  on  page  263  of  the  same  report,  is  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  for  several  reasons.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  the  carrying-package  spoken  of  that  it  shall  not  be  turned 
down  on  its  side,  as  the  eggs  are  not  in  contact  with  anything  above  to 
hold  them  in  position,  and,  consequently,  fall  in  a mass  to  the  lower  side 
if  too  much  tipped.  By  Mr.  Atkins’s  method,  the  soft  moss  packing  hold 
them  snugly  in  the  same  position  however  the  box  may  be  tipped.  It 
also  economizes  space,  and  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  frequently  trans- 
ported very  successfully  without  an  attendant. 

The  carrying-package  first  referred  to  was  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Wel- 
sher  and  Green  in  the  second  attempt  to  carry  shad  to  Germauy. 
For  this  project,  which  involves  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  shad  a journey 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  it  is  perhaps  indispensable.  The  experiment 
made  prevfous  to  the  voyage  proved  that  the  shad  ova  could  be  retarded 
in  their  development  to  a period  of  seven  days  and  then  hatched  out  as 
vigorous  fishes.  The  purpose  was  to  retard  a number  of  eggs  taken 
immediately  before  the  starting  of  the  steamer  until  seven  days  out 
from  land,  and  then  to  have  a suitable  contrivance  for  the  care  of  the 
young  fishes  until  they  could  be  placed  in  the  river  Weser.* 

The  apparatus  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Atkins,  referred  to  pre- 
viously, is  better  adapted  for  hardy  transportable  eggs,  which  those  of 

* See  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Part  III ; Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  1873-74  and  1874-70.  Washington  : Government  Printing  Office,  187G. 

pp.  xxi,  328,  337. 
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the  shad  cannot  be  considered  to  be.  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  uses  it  in 
packing  salmon  eggs  for  their  long  journey  from  the  Sacramento  Eiver 
across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Mr.  Stone’s  method  of 
packing  the  boxes  containing  the  eggs  in  a large  crate,  with  a space 
filled  with  a packing  of  ferns  or  leaves  and  arranged  so  that  a quantity 
of  ice  is  in  contact  with  the  boxes,  to  be  constantly  resupplied,  is  also  an 
important  device  for  the  welfare  of  the  eggs  in  a long  railroad  journey. 

We  have  used  the  same  means  in  shipping  the  whitefish  ova  (of  the 
Coregonus  albus ) from  Michigan  to  California  and  to  New  Zealand. 

A few  general  suggestions,  which  are  the  result  of  observations,  as  to 
the  condition  of  eggs  when  unpacking  consignments  from  distant  points, 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  transportation  of  eggs  long  distances,  as  from  England  to  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand,  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States,  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia,  or  even  from  one  seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  the  other, 
has  now  been  repeatedly  tried,  aud,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  shipments, 
with  too  large  a percentage  of  loss  to  consider  the  present  methods  to 
be  in  any  great  degree  perfect. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  eggs  seem  to  be,  avoid- 
ance of  changes  of  temperature,  snug  packing  in  a soft  material  that 
does  not  compress  them,  the  absence  of  decaying  or  fermenting  matter 
from  contact  with  the  eggs,  and  probably  protection  from  severe  jarring. 
Where  an  attendant  accompanies  the  package,  the  second  condition  is 
not  so  important,  as  he  will,  of  course,  see  to  it  that  the  package  is  kept 
right  side  up.  Of  course,  nothing  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  eggs  more 
than  a competent  attendant,  as  he  will  see  that  all  the  conditions  named 
are  constantly  fulfilled. 

Even  where  use  of  the  Atkins-Stone  method  has  been  employed,  a 
repacking  of  the  eggs  at  the  end  of  a week’s  journey  would  in  most  in- 
stances be  beneficial.  If  there  should  be  no  attendant  with  the  eggs, 
their  consignment  to  a competent  fish-culturist  en  route,  or  arrangement 
with  the  forwarding  company  to  permit  some  expert  to  repack  them  at 
some  point  during  the  journey,  would  be  good  management. 

To  fulfill  the  first  condition  named,  the  packing  of  the  eggs  of  the 
species  which  have  been  transported  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Penob- 
scot or  Atlantic  salmon  ( Salmo  salar  Lin.),  the  California  salmon 
( Salmo  quinnat  Rich.),  the  Land-locked  Salmon,  ( Salmo  sebago  Gir.),  the 
brook-trout  ( Salmo  fontinalis  Mitch.),  the  Oquassa  trout,  or  blue-back, 

( Salmo  oquassa  Gir.),  the  Mackinaw  trout  ( Salmo  namaycush  Pennant), 
the  Skaneateles  lake-trout,  ( Salmo  confinis  (?)  DeKay),  the  California 
brook-trout,  ( Salmo  iridea  Gibbons),  the  Utah  trout  ( Salmo  virginalis 
Gir.),  the  lake  whitefish  ( Coregonus  albus  Les.),  the  Otsego  whitefish 
( Coregonus  otsego  Clinton),  is  best  done  in  a cold  room,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  about  the  freezing-point,  say  between  30°  and  30°  Fahren- 
heit. The  sphagnum  moss  should  be  fresh,  and  will  be  better  if  it  shall 
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have  been  washed  in  a tank  of  running  water  for  several  days  before  use. 
It  should  be  squeezed,  so  that  the  water  retained  in  it  will  not  drip. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  packing  between  the  inner  aud  the  outer 
box  from  becoming  saturated,  and  may  possibly  also  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  stale  dead  water  to  the  eggs.  The  moss  should  now 
be  spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  when 
pressed  flat.  Squares  of  millinet,  from  which  the  sizing  has  been  washed 
out,  should  be  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  inside  area  of  the  box,  aud  after 
being  moistened  with  water,  laid  over  the  bed  of  moss.  The  eggs  are  now 
laid  upon  this  in  a thin  layer  not  more  than  two  or  three  deep  for  white- 
fish  eggs  and  about  three  or  four  for  salmon  j when  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed equally  with  a feather,  a square  of  wet  millinet  is  put  over  them, 
and  upon  this  a layer  of  moss  of  the  thickness  of  an  inch  is  again  packed 
level,  the  millinet  is  again  laid  over  the  moss,  the  eggs  are  put  upon 
it,  aud  so  on  until  three  or  four  layers  of  eggs  are  placed.  The  moss 
should  now  be  piled  up,  so  that  when  patted  down  with  the  hands  it 
projects  an  iuch  or  more  above  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  when  the  lid  is 
put  on  and  set  tight  with  screws,  the  eggs  are  moderately  snug  aud  firm 
in  their  position  from  the  slight  compression  of  the  moss.  It  is  usual 
to  bore  a number  of  small  holes  in  the  box. 

Thus  far  they  are  supposed  to  be  secured  from  shaking  about  and 
from  danger  of  becoming  dry.  The  needful  security  from  changes  of 
temperature  is  now  to  be  made.  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  has  devised  the 
best  method  yet  tried  in  this  country. 

The  boxes,  packed  as  described  above,  containing  three  or  four  layers 
of  eggs,  are  about  seven  inches  thick.  The  boxes  used  for  shipping 
California  salmon  eggs,  by  the  United  States  Commission,  are  about 
two  feet  square.  Mr.  Stone  places  two  Of  these  in  a crate,  made  of  strips 
of  pine,  large  enough  to  permit  a space  of  about  one  foot  between  the 
two  boxes  and  a space  on  all  sides  of  them  of  about  six  inches.  The 
outside  space  is  to  be  packed  tightly  with  packing  which  is  the  best 
non-conductor  of  heat  that  can  be  obtained.  At  the  station  where  the 
salmon-breeding  establishment  is,  it  is  the  withered  leaves  of  ferns.  In 
the  space  between  the  boxes  large  lumps  of  ice  are  put,  a plug  of  the 
dead  leaves  being  inserted  at  each  end  of  the  space,  above  and  below 
the  ice.  One  of  the  strips  which  make  the  top  of  the  crate  is  movable, 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  the  plug  of  leaves  removed  when 
the  ice  is  to  be  renewed.  Fifty  such  crates,  containing  each  80,000  sal- 
mon eggs,  have  been  sent  in  a car  across  the  continent,  a journey  of 
seven  days.  An  attendant  accompanied  them  to  renew  the  ice,  which 
was  carried  in  the  car,  and  the  eggs  arrived  in  the  very  best  condition. 

The  Holton  hatching-box,  referred  to,  is  figured  and  described  in 
part  2,  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner,  before  referred 
to,  as  well  as  other  apparatus  whicn  have  now  generally  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old-fashioned  troughs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  tray  methods  economise  space  very  much  and  give 
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much  better  control  of  the  eggs,  and  some  of  them  of  the  young  fishes, 
than  was  possible  with  the  earlier  methods. 

The  Holton  box,  with  the  seventeen  trays  deep,  as  they  are  used,  does, 
perhaps,  concentrate  space  more  than  any  other  form.  The  trays  applied 
in  a long  trough,  containing  apartments  in  which  are  inserted  boxes 
holding  the  trays,  or  nest  of  trays  without  the  box,  have,  however,  some 
advantages.  With  the  trays  only  seven  or  eight  deep,  the  lower  ones 
are,  of  course,  more  accessible  ; but  it  is  after  the  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
when  the  care  of  the  young  fishes  employs  the  attention  of  the  cultur- 
ist,  that  the  great  advantages  of  the  compartments  in  the  troughs  ex- 
hibit themselves.  The  old  way  was  to  remove  the  fish  to  nursery  tanks, 
where  they  were  put  several  thousands  together,  and  where  the  surplus 
of  the  food — liver,  or  curd,  or  whatever  it  might  be — sank  to  the  bottom 
to  decay  and  foul  the  water  and  sicken  the  young  fishes.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  uncommon  that  the  fishes  crowded  in  masses  to  where 
the  fresh  water  fell  into  the  tanks  and  were  at  times  seemingly 
smothered.  In  the  trough  apparatus  a box,  having  a wire-cloth  bottom, 
is  inserted  in  each  compartment,  and  the  fishes,  hatched  upon  the  trays 
of  another  box,  are  emptied  into  it.  After  a few  days’  feeding,  in  order 
to  cleanse  the  box  containing  the  fishes,  they  are  removed  to  a tray  and 
the  box  thoroughly  washed.  The  larger  pieces  of  curd  or  liver  can  be 
picked  away  from  among  the  fishes,  and  they  can  then  be  returned  to 
the  .box  until  it  is  again  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  California  salmon,  Mr.  F.  X.  Clark,  who  used  this 
method  in  connection  with  his  apparatus  (see  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  part  II),  finds  that  it  requires  nearly  four  times  as 
many  of  the  boxes,  open,  to  contain  the  living  fishes  as  it  does  of  the 
eggs  and  embryos  on  the  trays.  Thus,  while  about  forty -five  hundred 
to  forty-eight  hundred  young  embryos  lie  upon  the  seven  trays  within 
a box,  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  young  fishes  should  be  put  in 
the  same  open  box*  where  the  fishes  are  fed. 

A very  neat  and  convenient  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  T. 
B.  Ferguson,  fish  commissioner  of  Maryland.  It  consists  of  a simple 
glass  vessel,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom,  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  water,  and  a smaller  opening  on  the  outside,  near  the  upper 
edge,  for  the  escape.  In  the  vessel  is  a series  of  nine  or  ten  trays  of 
wire-netting,  one  above  the  other.  The  eggs  lie  on  these  trays  and  the 
water  passes  upward  through  them  to  the  place  of  exit,  near  the  upper 
edge.  Several  of  these  vessels  cau  be  combined  by  means  of  rubber 
tubes,  when  the  water,  being  introduced  from  a cock  into  the  first,  passes 
through  the  entire  series.  Many  thousands  of  eggs  have  been  hatched 
out  by  this  means  at  the  Druid  Hill  breeding  establishment  in  Balti- 
more. A description  of  the  apparatus,  with  figures,  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  fish  commissioner  of  Maryland,  made  to  the  house  of  repre- 


*The  dimensions  of  the  box  are  about  14  inches  by  9 inches,  with  a depth  of  8|  inches. 
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sentatives,  January  1,  1876,  Annapolis,  Md.,  John  J.  Wiley,  State  pi  in- 
ter, p.  48. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  tray  methods  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  over 
the  eggs  within  the  troughs,  but  that  they  may  be  removed  to  a more 
convenient  position.  The  way  adopted  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  now  coming 
into  general  use,  is  to  have  a shallow  picking-trough,  with  a flow  of 
water  of  less  than  one  inch  depth,  usually  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
windows  along  the  side  of  the  house. 

The  later  experiments  in  this  country  are,  however,  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent direction.  So  far,  of  course,  they  have  not  had  the  years  of  use 
which  establishes  the  success  of  the  tray  method. 

The  initial  move  in  the  direction  of  hatching  eggs  en  masse  is  of 
course  the  shad-batching  box  of  Seth  Green.  This  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  shad,  and  is  restricted,  of  course,  to  the  open  water  during  the  warm 
portion  of  the  year,  and  precludes  the  hatching  of  such  fishes  as  are  de- 
veloped during  the  cold  of  winter.  It  also  assumes  it  desirable  that 
the  eggs  shall  be  kept  in  motion,  the  inflow  of  water  raising  them  gently 
each  time  they  fall  back  toward  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  first  attempt  to  adapt  this  idea  of  hatching  eggs  in  bulk,  instead 
of  layers,  on  the  inside  of  a hatching-house,  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Mather,  while  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Commission 
Fisheries.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  also  of  our  corps,  he 
devised  a funnel  shaped  apparatus,  with  the  water  introduced  from  the 
small  end  passing  through  a strainer  of  wire-cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  upon  which  the  eggs  fell,  to  be  immediately,  though  gently, 
carried  upward  by  the  current  of  water,  until,  when  near  the  top,  they 
fell  over  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel  and  rolled  downward,  to  be  again 
carried  upward  when  they  touched  the  stronger  portion  of  the  current. 
With  this  apparatus,  a quantity  of  shad  eggs  was  successfully  hatched 
in  the  wash-room  of  a hotel. 

The  apparatus  was  described  and  figured  in  Forest  and  Stream  of 
New  York,  in  1875,  and  will  appear  with  a description  in  the  Report  of 
the  [United  States]  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  part  III,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Oren  M.  Chase,  employed  by  the  Michigan  commission,  has 
devised  two  or  three  forms  of  apparatus,  one  of  which  promises  to  be 
not  only  an  effective  but  a beautiful  and  attractive  apparatus. 

In  this  arrangement  the  eggs  are  impregnated,  and  put  into  the 
vessel  in  large  quantities,  and  thus  left  entirely  to  themselves,  the  dead 
eggs  rapidly  becoming  light,  in  the  process  of  decay  float  up  and  out 
of  the  vessel.  The  current  of  water  among  the  moving  eggs  keeps  them 
clean  and  bright,  although  the  water  used  is  perhaps  fuller  of  silt  and 
sediment  than  that  of  any  other  hatching-house  in  the  United  States. 
If  this  process  answers  the  purpose,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  past 
two  seasons  with  small  quantities  of  eggs  (50,000  eggs  of  Coregonus 
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albus  Les  ) in  a three  quart  vessel,  it  will  revolutionize  the  methods  of 
hatching,  and  economize  labor  as  well  as  space. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  modifications  of  these  apparatus, 
referred  to,  at  the  Wisconsin  hatching-house,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Welsher,  and 
in  the  Canadian  establishment  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  uuder  Mr.  Samuel 
Wilmot. 

Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  of  the  United  States  commission,  has  used  an 
apparatus  which  he  calls  a “basket”  for  the  California  salmon  eggs. 
He  places  them  in  a coarse  wire-cloth  basket,  suspended  from  a square 
wooden  frame  inserted  in  the  compartments  of  the  Williamson  troughs 
(see  part  II,  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner);  eggs  in  bulk 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  quarts  are  placed  in  these,  and  have- 
been  carried  through  successfully.  The  basket,  by  a few  slight  yet 
quick  movements,  has  the  eggs  turned  over,  so  that  the  dead  ones  may 
be  picked  out.  For  the  larger  fish-eggs  this  may  answer  a good  pur- 
pose. As  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  keeping  young  fishes  in  the 
compartments,  as  before  described,  its  efficiency  should  have  a further 
trial. 

Mr.  Von  Behr  speaks  of  the  eggs  of  the  Coregonus  /era  of  Lake  Con- 
stance, as  u the  despair  of  our  fish-culturists.”  Having  witnessed  the 
great  difficulties  encountered  in  the  first  attempts  of  fish-culturists  to 
propagate  the  whitefish  of  the  great  lakes  ( Coregonus  albus , Les.),  it  is 
readily  understood  what  it  must  be  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  species  re- 
ferred to,  which  Mr.  Rudolph  Hessel  informs  me  are  about  one-half  the 
size  of  the  eggs  of  the  American  species. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  American  culturist  has  fully  tested 
his  skill  and  ability  in  his  profession  until  he  has  succeeded  in  hatching 
seventy-five  or  eighty  per  centum  of  a fair  quantity  of  whitefish  eggs. 
In  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  they  exceed  all  species  handled  in  this 
country. 

The  history  of  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  is  given  on  page  25,  of 
Part  II,  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner.  Since  that  time,  with 
the  use  of  the  tray  methods,  the  work  has  become  very  extensive  along 
the  lakes.  This  winter,  1876-’77,  there  have  been  placed  in  the  hatching- 
houses  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada  about  twenty-seven 
millions  of  the  eggs. 

At  some  of  the  establishments  the  fatality  is  very  large;  at  a few,  it 
does  not  reach  25  per  centum.  The  principal  point  to  be  regarded,  after 
well  impregnated  eggs  have  been  laid  down  on  the  trays,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  suitable,  is  the  removal  of  dead  eggs.  An  evenly-sus- 
tained low  temperature,  in  the  neighborhood  of  freezing,  is  undoubtedly 
best.  To  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  dead  eggs 
may  seem  a very  unnecessary  caution  to  the  careful  culturist.  But  the 
usual  routine^nd  force  in  a hatching-house,  caring  for  the  eggs  of  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Salmo , is  found  to  be  quite  a different  matter  from  the 
work  required  with  these  sensitive  eggs.  They  will  need  attention  very 
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soon  after  being  put  into  the  trays,  and  the  force  of  egg-pickers  should 
be  increased  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  pick  the  dead  eggs  from 
each  tray  every  second  day,  until  the  fatality  decreases  or  the  unira- 
pregnated  eggs  have  been  removed.  The  neglect  of  a day  or  two  finds 
the  eggs  matted  together  in  bunches  by  the  outreaching*  Achlya  prolif- 
€)a,  and  the  loss  becomes  great.  Continued  care  and  attention  that  the 
tiays  and  eggs  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  the  confervoid  is  essential, 
kittle  success  can  be  expected  from  the  old-fashioned  trough,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  clean  the  gravel  after  the  eggs  are  put  in. 

ihe  Clark,  the  Holton,  and  the  Williamson  apparatus  are  all  used 
along  the  lakes  for  the  whitefish  work. 

On  page  443  of  Part  II,  Iteport  of  United  States  Commissioner,  will 
be  found  a full  description  of  the  transportation-cans  and  the  mode  of 
using  them  in  the  transportation  of  shad. 

I believe  I have  now  replied  to  all  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Yon 
Behr  with  reference  to  matters  of  fish  propagation. 

Yours,  respectfully, 


JAMES  W.  MILNER, 
Deputy  United  States  Commissioner. 


Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 


D— ADDRESS  MADE  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  GERMAN 
FISHERY-ASSOCIATION  AT  BERLIN,  MARCH  1G,  1877,*  BY 
MR.  YON  BEHR,  SCHMOLDOW,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION, MEMBER  OF  THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT. 


Gentlemen  : A disagreeable  word  demands  admittance  at  the  gates 
of  Germany,  as  it  does  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  this  word 
is  u DepecorationU f 

This  word  which  has  unfortunately  been  adopted  by  our  language,  I 
call  disagreeable,  not  merely  on  account  of  our  postmaster-general,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  meaning;  for  it  means,  that  the  number  of 
those  quadrupeds  whose  flesh  supplies  food  for  man  is  decreasing  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  if  compared  with  the  increase  of  population. 
It  can  easily  be  calculated  what  this  means  in  Germany,  where  the 
number  of  the  before-mentioned  animals  is  decreasing  at  any  rate. 
Letuscount  fifty  pounds  of  meat  annually  for  each  of  theforty-two  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire — and  this  is  certainly  a very  low 
average — and  we  get  a total  of  2,100,000,000  pounds  of  meat  consumed 
by  the  population  of  Germany  in  one  year.  But  as  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  population  has  been  400,000,  the  quantity  of  meat  ought 

* From  circular  No.  3,  of  the  German  Fishery-Association,  Berlin,  March  21,  1877. 

t From  de  privative  and  pecus-oris  a herd  or  flock.  The  reference  to  the  postmaster- 
general,  is  a humorous  allusion  to  his  prejudices  as  a purist. — Ed. 
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every  year  to  increase  twenty  millions  pounds.  Gentlemen,  I think 
that  in  view  of  this  increasing  demand,  the  word  “ depecoration  ” has  a 
threatening  sound ; for  we  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  demand  for  meat  has  been  temporarily  diminished.  This  is 
only  a period  of  transition,  which,  trying  as  it  may  be  to  our  beloved 
country,  has  no  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  permanently  supplying 
sufficient  and  nourishing  food. 

Gentlemen,  should  we  not  in  view  of  this  “depecoration”  remember 
the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  illustrious  ancestor  of  our  Eoyal 
Protector,  calling  that  man  a benefactor  to  his  couutry  who  made  two 
ears  of  corn  grow  where  formerly  only  one  had  grown  ? Should  we  not 
in  our  time  ask,  Who  will  double  the  production  of  meat?  Gentle- 
men, as  soon  as  we  will  count  fish  among  the  Pecus,  we  need  not  fear 
any  “ depecoration,”  but  we  have  only  to  say,  “ Germany  expects  every 
pisciculturist  to  do  his  duty.” 

Gentlemen,  the  number  of  eggs  annually  produced  by  fish  is  count- 
less— nothing  need  be  said  about  this  here — but  countless  are  likewise 
the  fierce  enemies  of  the  spawn — therefore,  let  the  spawn  be  protected; 
let  the  young  fish  be  protected  during  the  first  tender  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence; this  is  so  easy  in  theory;  and,  gentlemen,  let  only  a greater 
interest  in  pisciculture  be  awakened  among  the  more  educated  classes 
in  Germany  thau  there  has  been  felt  hitherto,  and  a magnificent  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  obtained.  Shall  I mention  China  as  an  example? 
No,  rather  the  United  States  of  North  America,  from  which  we  have 
documentary  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  success  of  the  efforts  made  by 
pisciculturists.  As  I am  about  to  lay  before  you  these  results  from 
across  the  ocean,  my  heart  is  filled  with  admiration,  but  likewise  with 
a feeling  which  I will  not  term  envy,  but  a strong  desire  that  we  in  old 
Germany  might  emulate  these  efforts,  and  obtain  similar  results  as  far  as 
our  natural  conditions  make  this  possible. 

You  will  permit  me  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a brief  theoretical 
observation. 

In  our  country  the  salt-water  fisheries  can  contribute  a considerable 
share  toward  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  by  bringing  more  fish 
into  the  market.  The  pasture-grounds  of  the  North  Sea  are  inexhausti- 
ble. Although  London  alone  receives  from  the  North  Sea  at  least  as 
large  a quantity  of  fish  as  the  quantity  of  beef  -which  it  consumes  (about 
900,000  tons  of  twenty  hundred- weight  annually),  not  to  mention  the  large 
quantity  of  other  food  with  which  the  North  Sea  supplies  the  great  city, 
this  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  wealth  of  these  waters,  which 
England  alone  enlivens  with  1,900  fishing-vessels.  Germany  might  like- 
wise reap  much  greater  benefit  from  these  waters. 

My  subject  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  details,  but  this  I must  say, 
and  address  my  words,  as  I hope,  to  persons  of  influence : Our  railroads 
might  well  have  the  nobile  ojficium — possibly  for  many  years  at  a 
sacrifice — to  further  the  introduction  of  salt-water  fish  into  the  great 
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inland  markets.  Let  ns  hope  that  they  will  do  this  and  do  it  soon.  At 
the  present  time  Berlin  would  be  thankful  for  every  pfennig  taken 
from  the  price  which  the  railroads  charge  for  transporting  a pound  of 
fish. 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that . 
yesterday  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North  German  Private  Bailroad 
have  taken  the  first  praiseworthy  step  in  this  direction. 

At  a conference  to  which  I and  Mr.  Lindenberg,  a wholesale  dealer 
in  fish,  were  delegates  from  the  German  Fishery  Association,  they  unani- 
mously passed  a resolution  to  reduce  the  charges  for  shipping  fish  on 
their  Hues  to  the  amount  which  they  had  allowed  five  years  ago  at  the 
urgent  suggestion  of  our  association,  but  in  consequence  of  the  hard 
times  had  again  been  raised. 

This  reduction  amounts  for  Berlin  to  two  to  three  pfennings  per  pound, 
a difference  which  will  be  greeted  with  joy  by  the  lower  classes  of  our 
large  population. 

It  is  a pleasant  duty  for  me  thus  publicly  to  express  in  the  name  of 
our  association  our  best  thanks  to  the  board  of  directors  of  these  rail- 
roads for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  have  met  our  wishes. 

Besides  those  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  ocean,  where  of  course 
there  can  be  no  attempt  at  pisciculture,  where  man  reaps  without  sowing, 
the  fresh-icater  fish,  of  such  vast  importance  for  Germany,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  How  could  we  forget  our  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Madue 
Lake,  the  Schaal  Lake,  the  500,000  acres  of  lakes  which  the  one  province 
of  Prussia  contains,  our  numberless  rivers  and  ponds  ? Modern  civili- 
zation has  done  much  injury  in  this  respect,  an  injury  which  can  scarcely 
be  remedied. 

To-day  it  is  my  chief  object  to  speak  to  you  of  the  migratory  fish,  which 
open  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  field  for  our  piscicultural 
efforts,  as  long  as  these  fish,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  natural  desire, 
leave  their  pasture-grounds  in  the  ocean  and  ascend  into  our  rivers  and 
into  our  nets. 

Has  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  ocean  decreased  since  those  times 
when,  according  to  well-authenticated  reports  countless  schools  of  salmon 
ascended  our  rivers  ? Has  the  desire  to  migrate  diminished  in  these 
fish  ? No;  man’s  greediness  has  prevented  the  fish  from  ascending  to 
their  spawning  places,  or  poisoned  the  water,  or  ruthlessly  caught  the 
young  fish  ; but  I will  not  call  to  mind  these  evils,  but  too  well  known. 

Piscicultural  efforts  must  therefore  be  directed  to  the  migratory  fish, 
and  then  to  the  fresh-water  Qsh. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  what  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  in  North  America.  The  words  with  which  Mr.  Bobert 
Boosevelt,  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the  State  of  New  York,  opened 
the  meeting  of  the  fishery  association  are  indicative  of  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  America.  He  said,  “ It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  that  there  is  everywhere  a constantly  increasing  interest  felt  in 
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pisciculture.  Progress  is  noticed  everywhere ; no  failures;  success  in 
every  direction.” 

Gentlemen,  figures  prove  that  these  proud  words  rest  on  a firm  foun- 
dation. 

To  begin  with  the  division  of  labor  in  America,  we  must  mention, 
first  of  all,  a man  who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  his  efforts,  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  of  Washington,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  central  or  gov- 
ernment commission.  I feel  it  a pleasaut  duty  to  express  to  him  on 
this  occasion  the  sincere  thauks  of  the  German  Fishery  Association 
for  the  great  liberality  with  which  he  has  given  aid  to  our  association. 
Might  these  feeble  words  of  mine  reach  him  across  the  ocean. 

Although  the  individual  States  of  the  Union  displayed  a great  and 
praiseworthy  activity  in  the  matter  of  pisciculture,  the  necessity  of 
having  some  central  authority  or  board  was  soon  recognized,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  whole  of  that  immense  territory.  Professor  Baird 
was  therefore,  in  1873,  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  and  immediately  set  to  work  on  a grand  scale.  He  con- 
siders his  office  as  an  honorary  one.  During  the  first  three  years  the 
average  sum  annually  allowed  him  for  pisciculture,  was  $25,000;  but 
with  his  success  his  means  likewise  increased,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  he  has  had  an  annual  appropriation  of  $17,500.  Through  his  kind- 
ness I have  in  my  hands  his  petition  to  Congress,  of  March,  1876,  in  which 
he  asks  for  an  appropriation  and  gives  his  reasons  for  the  same.  As 
the  chief  objects  of  his  efforts  he  mentions  the  shad,  the  fresh-water 
herring,  the  California  salmon,  the  beautiful  whitefish  ( Coregonus ),  and 
the  carp.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  central  commis- 
sion does  not  meddle  with  those  duties  which  belong  to  the  province  of 
the  individual  States,  and  which  they  can  easily  fulfill.  But  when  in 
a region  of  their  vast  territory  in  California,  a new  kind  of  salmon  was 
discovered  preferable  to  our  Khine  salmon*,  which  does  not  succeed 
very  well  in  America,  Professor  Baird  was  at  once  on  hand:  and  his 
distinguished  agent,  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  founded  a large  establish- 
ment for  hatching  salmon  eggs,  from  which  during  the  first  year 
5,000,000  eggs  were  distributed  over  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union ; 
in  the  following  year  11,000,000  eggs  were  distributed,  and  in  the  next 
year  7,000,000.  The  labor  of  the  last  year,  which  thus  yielded  7,000,000 
salmon,  involved  an  expense  of  $10,000.  Mr.  von  dem  Borne  has  some 
time  ago  published  a charming  picture,  showing  Stone’s  enterprise  in 
founding  the  hatching  establishment  among  the  savages. 

Kecently  Professor  Baird  has  discovered  a new  kind  of  salmon  which 
is  non-migratory  and  has  the  most  delicious  flavor,  and  with  his  wonted 
liberality  has  offered  us  eggs  of  the  same. 

Professor  Baird’s  next  object  was  to  draw  up  a plan  of  campaign, 
having  in  view  the  introduction  of  the  shad  into  every  river  from  Florida 

* The  Atlantic  Salmon  (Sal-mo  salar.)  In  the  following  sentence  the  statement  should 
be  changed  so  as  to  read — “ Does  not  succeed  except  in  the  northern  portion  of  Amer- 
ica.”— Ed. 
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to  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  rivers  have  been  depopulated  by  reckless 
fishing,  and  did  not  afterward,  regain  their  stocks  of  shad,  a sure  proof 
that  this  fish,  like  other  migratory  fish,  always  returns  for  spawning  to 
the  place  where  it  was  born.  These  depopulated  rivers  had  therefore 
to  be  stocked  again. 

As  a proof  of  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  rivers  by  reckless 
fishing,  Professor  Baird  mentions  that  at  present  from  six  to  ten  million 
pounds  of  shad  and  herring  are  every  year  caught  in  the  Potomac, 
while  in  1835  030,000,000  pounds  of  these  fish  were  caught  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  fishing-season.  He  says:  “Who  can  doubt  that  the 
ocean  is  as  well  able  to-day  as  it  was  then  to  send  such  quantities  of 
fish  into  the  Potomac,  and  in  proportion  into  all  the  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood V’  and  concludes  his  report  with  a statistical  table,  according  to 
which  his  commission  has  during  the  last  three  years  distributed 
40,000,000  of  impregnated  fish-eggs  and  young  fish. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  proud  figures ; but  we  would  be  very  much  mis- 
taken if  we  thought  that  this  was  all  the  result  obtained  in  America. 
Allow  me  to  anticipate  my  report.  The  small  State  of  Connecticut, 
about  the  size  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  has  alone  of  shad  placed  one 
hundred  million  in  the  proud  river  whose  name  it  bears. 

I will  in  this  connection  say  something  regarding  the  shad,  of  whose 
cultivation  the  Americans  are  justly  proud.  This  fish  belongs  to  the 
herring  family  ( Clupeidce ),  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  migratory  fish.  As 
soon  as  the  temperature  rises  in  spring,  these  fish  leave  their  incompar- 
able pasture- grounds  in  the  Gulf  Stream  in  order  to  spawn  in  the  rivers 
during  the  mouths  of  May  and  June.  After  three  to  five  days  the  little 
fish  leave  the  eggs;  and  as  they  have  scarcely  any  umbilical  bag,  they 
can  immediately,  from  the  very  ingenious  hatching-boxes  invented  by 
Seth  Green,  be  transferred  to  the  rivers.  How  easy  does  this  process 
seem  if  compared  with  the  raising  of  the  sal  monoids  which  require  the 
care  of  the  pisciculturist  for  three  and  four  months.  The  shad  is,  be- 
sides, a very  excellent  fish,  highly  prized  tor  the  table  of  the  wealthy, 
but  also  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  as,  thanks  to  the  ettorts  ot 
pisciculturists,  its  price  has  fallen  again.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
this,  thac  its  fishing-season  only  lasts  about  two  months,  because  imme- 
diately after  spawning  it  returns  to  the  ocean.  Recently,  however,  the 
efforts  to  domesticate  it  in  Lake  Ontario  seem  to  have  proved  success- 
ful, and  it  might  there  be  caught  all  the  year  round.  I shall  return  to 
the  shad. 

Besides  the  central  commission,  a piscicultural  association  has  been 
formed,  with  Mr.  Robert  Roosevelt  as  president,  to  whom  we  are  like- 
wise under  many  obligations.  This  association  does  not  disburse  anj 
money  for  fish  propagation,  but  merely  gathers  together  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  individual  States,  in  New  York,*  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 

* The  meetings  of  the  American  Fish  Culturists’ Association  assemble  all  who  are 
generally  or  specially  interested  in  these  subjects  and  desire  to  become  members,  and 
are  uot  for  commissioners  only. — Ed. 
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changing  ideas  and  making  new  experiments.  I shall  quofe  many 
things  from  their  reports,  which  I hope  may  be  useful  in  Germany. 

Thus,  Mr.  Seth  Green  reports  that  recently  he  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  grayling,  and  That  he  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  the 
West  in  order  to  bring  this  valuable  fish,  to  the  New  York  hatching  es- 
tablishment, and  that  his  efforts  have  been  completely  successful.  But 
the  raising  of  shad  is  the  subject  on  which  Seth  Green  dwells  with 
special  enthusiasm.  He  delights  in  relating  how,  in  the  year  1SG8,  he 
had  asked  Congress  for  a small  financial  aid  for  his  experiments,  but 
how  he  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  repeatedly  considered  insane. 
Now,  when  hundreds  of  millions  of  shad  are  hatched  in  the  boxes  in- 
vented by  him,  the  price  of  shad  in  the  Hudson  has  already  fallen  to 
20-25  pfenuige  apiece,  which  is  about  8 pfennige  per  pound,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  price  paid  twenty  years  ago. 

But  Seth  Green  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  this,  for  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  which  100,000,000  young  shad  had  been  placed,  there  were 
recently  caught  in  one  net  3,560  shad,  more  than  were  ever  caught  at  a 
single  haul  during  this  century.  The  annual  yield  there  has  also  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  1811,  and  the  price  for  100  fish  has  there- 
fore been  $3,  scarcely  4 pfennige  per  pound.  Seth  Green  also  suc- 
ceeded four  years  ago  in  shipping  his  young  shad  from  New  York  to 
California,  and  large  shad  recently  caught  in  that  State,  where  formerly 
not  a single  one  had  been  seen,  prove  that  the  experiment  was  a com- 
plete success. 

Besides  his  efforts  in  the  line  of  shad-raising,  Seth  Green  reports 
splendid  results  in  raising  whitefish.  This  very  excellent  fish  belongs 
to  the  geuns  Coregonus , and  is  about  the  same  as  our  Lake  Madue  ma- 
r<cna. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Seth  Green  sent  (according 
to  his  report  to  the  above-mentioned  piscicultural  association)  one  of 
his  assistants  to  that  State,  with  the  so-called  Holton  apparatus,  which 
he  considers  the  greatest  piscicultural  achievement  of  modern  times. 
Eight  such  apparatus,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  hatching-house,  only 
occupy  a space  16  feet  long  and  3£  feet  broad,  and  can  at  one  and  the 
same  time  hold  at  least  2,000,000  Coregonus  eggs.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Von  dem  Borne,  I have  asked  Professor  Baird  for  such  an  appa- 
ratus, which,  with  his  characteristic  kindness,  he  has  sent  me  immedi- 
ately. According  to  the  opinion  of  American  pisciculturists,  this  is  the 
first  apparatus  by  which  a very  large  number  of  the  finer  kind  of  fish 
can  be  raised  with  very  little  expense.  Might  this  apparatus  also  prove 
successful  with  us  ! 

Equally  with  the  Holton,  the  Clark  apparatus  is  considered  the  best; 
both  of  which  you  see  before  you,  as  well  as  a number  of  other  imple- 
ments used  by  American  pisciculturists.  We  indulge  in  the  reasonable 
hope  that  they  will  also  prove  useful  in  this  country. 

Well,  gentlemen,  with  this  apparatus  there  was  actually  raised  for 
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the  people  of  Michigan  8,000,000  of  fine  fish,  all  destined  for  Lake  Erie ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  work  on  this  scale,  and  thus  to 
place  32,000,000  fish  in  this  one  lake. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  magnificent  results;  and  remember  with  what 
ease  these  milllions  of  young  fish  were  called  into  existence.  I certainly 
do  not  aim  at  auything  too  difficult,  if  I say  to  our  German  piscicultu- 
rists, “We  must  do  the  same.” 

Besides  these  great  and  chief  efforts,  there  are  all  sorts  of  little  side 
efforts  to  which  American  pisciculturists  give  their  attention — Seth 
Green,  it  seems,  always  prominent.  Thus,  during  the  summer  of  1875, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  sturgeon.  Gentlemen,  you  know  this 
great  fish.  Its  flesh  is  not  particularly  tender,  but  very  nutritive; 
“Albany  beef"  they  call  it  in  America.  However,  the  main  question  is, 
how  to  produce  cheap  food  for  the  masses.  Seth  Green,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  went  to  New  Hamburg,  on  the  Hudson,  a well-known  spawning- 
ground  of  the  sturgeon,  took  from  a female  sturgeon  five  dishes  full  of 
eggs,  from  a male  sturgeon  the  necessary  quantity  of  milt,  placed  the 
eggs  in  a shad-box  in  the  river,  and  behold,  after  three  days,  40,000  young 
sturgeons  were  hatched.  It  might  have  been  a million,  tor  a large  stur- 
geon has  so  many  eggs.  Gentlemen,  could  we  not  attempt  something 
like  this  during  the  coming  June  ? Where  could  we  find  better  oppor 
tunities  than  in  Magdeburg,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  East  Prussia  ? 
O,  might  these  feeble  words  of  mine  produce  some  action  in  this  direc- 
tion ! I shall  always  be  ready  to  make  communications  from  the  Ameri- 
can reports. 

Once  more  I turn  to  America,  to  give  a cursory  review  of  the  work 
done  in  some  of  those  nineteen  States  which  have  fishery  commission- 
ers of  their  own. 

I have  already  mentioned  how  the  shad  was  domesticated  in  Califor- 
nia. The  same  result  crowned  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the  Coregonus 
in  that  State,  and  all  accomplished  with  a few  thousand  dollars. 

The  State  of  New  York  seems  to  take  the  lead  in  pisciculture.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  New  York  commissioners  it  is  said  that  the  State 
hatching-house  gratuitously  distributes  to  all  who  desire  young  fish  for 
public  waters,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  whitefish,  and  different  kinds  of 
perch.  This  institution  has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged,  so  as 
likewise  to  raise  brook-trout.  Although  several  millions  of  young  fish 
had  been  gratuitously  distributed,  there  remained  in  the  institution 
March  1,  187G,  one  million  trout  and  three  million  salmon-trout. 

Connecticut,  not  satisfied  with  its  wealth  of  shad,  likewise  put  millions 
of  young  salmon  and  salmon-trout  in  its  rivers.  All  this  involved  an 
expense  of  about  $30,000.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Connecticut 
fisheries  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  strict  fishing-laws,  and  particularly 
to  the  weekly  season  when  fishing  is  prohibited. 

Maine  chiefly  devoted  her  attention  to  fish-roads.  Massachusetts 
aims  at  increasing  the  number  of  fresh-water  herring,  but.  also  placed 
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in  her  rivers  from  live  to  ten  millions  of  shad  and  salmon  per  annum, 
and  has,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  spent  $40,000  for  such  efforts. 
Michigan  has  placed  one  million  and  a half  of  the  finest  Coregonus  in 
more  than  two  hundred  of  her  lakes,  and  millions  of  shad  in  her  rivers. 
Not  contented  with  this,  a new  hatching-house  has  been  erected,  in 
which,  at  the  date  of  our  report,  there  were  eight  million  Coregonus  eggs. 

A great  many  interesting  facts  might  be  gleaned  from  the  reports  of 
the  other  States,  but  time  forbids  to  enter  into  details.  I will  only  men- 
tion that  everywhere,  at  an  annual  expense  of  a few  thousand  dollars, 
the  fish  commissioners,  who  invariably  consider  their  office  an  honorary 
one,  have  obtained  great  results.  The  American  pisciculturists,  above 
everything,  lay  great  weight  on  the  necessity  of  fish-ways,  and  of  a 
weekly  season  of  24  to  36  hours  when  fishing  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

This,  gentlemen,  also  applies  to  Germany,  and  I shall  now  make  a 
few  remarks  on  our  German  piscicultural  efforts. 

I am  far  from  ignoring  the  progress  which  we,  too,  have  made  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years:  we  have  in  Prussia  a good  fishing-law,  and 
soon  expect  to  get  the  necessary  regulations,  seasons  and  places  of 
prohibition,  and  salmon-ladders;  we  have  placed  several  millions  of 
young  salmon  in  nearly  all  the  German  rivers,  the  results  being  already 
visible;  that  the  sunshine  of  public  favor  is  more  and  more  directed  to 
our  efforts  ; that  at  the  present  momeut  we  possess  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  piscicultural  establishments,  many  of  which  have  dis- 
played a very  liberal  spirit  by  gratuitously  hatching  our  salmon  eggs: 
all  these  things,  gentlemen,  I consider  as  encouraging  signs  of  progress. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  subject  on  which  I desire  to  speak  to  you  this 
day ; but  I wish  to  ask  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  ? 

Our  object  is  clear,  even  if  we  don’t  think  of  “ depecoration it  is  to 
increase  the  food  for  the  people  by  producing  large  quantities  of  fish,  with 
the  smallest  possible  expense. 

To  attain  to  this  object,  we  must  first  direct  our  efforts  to  the  migra- 
tory fish  ; secondly,  we  must  make  endeavors  that  our  lakes,  both  large 
and  small,  from  the  proud  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  smallest  pond  in 
Lithuania,  may  produce  as  many  and  as  good  fish  as  their  natural  char- 
acter and  modern  cultivation  permit. 

This  is  a grand  object.  We  may  never  reach  it  entirely,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  our  duty  to  aim  at  it  with  all  our  energy.  Here  is  a wide 
field  of  action  for  the  German  Fishery  Association. 

I might  give  you  an  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  rivers 
from  the  Memel  to  the  Khine  ; how,  nearly  everywhere,  the  salmon  are 
prevented  from  ascending  them  ; how  there  is  scarcely  a single  spawn- 
ing-brook without  arrangements  for  catching  the  young  fish  ; how  num- 
berless hogs  are  fed  with  young  fish  ; but  I will  forbear.  Gentlemen, 
our  field  is  wide  if  we  everywhere  desire  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of 
affairs. 

Among  the  migratory  fish,  to  which,  as  I said  before,  we  must  first 
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direct  our  efforts,  the  salmon  holds  at  present  the  first  rank  in  public 
favor ; and  the  German  Fishery  Association  may  well  look  with  pride  on 
its  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  fish.  From  the  Memel  to  the  Rhine  there  is 
scarcely  a river  or  brook  which  has  not  during  the  last  few  years  re- 
ceived young  salmon,  or  may  receive  them  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  make  the  slightest  effort  to  obtain  them.  As  regards  salmon- 
culture,  Hiiningen  and  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  hold  the  first  places. 
If  I am  not  mistaken,  there  exists  a treaty  between  Baden,  Alsace,  and 
Switzerland,  according  to  which  the  HUuingen  establishment  will  annu- 
ally place  several  millions  of  young  salmon  in  the  Rhine.  Might  a 
healthy  change  in  the  present  legislation  of  the  Rhine  countries  soon 
allow  these  young  salmon  to  return  undisturbedly  to  the  spawning- 
brooks  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; for  it  can  scarcely  be  demanded  that  they 
shall  all  be  caught  by  Dutch  nets  ! 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  object  this  day  to  speak  to  you  of  another 
migratory  fish.  It  is  true  that  the  salmon  is  an  ornament  on  any  table ; 
but  it  requires  a great  deal  before  it  cau  become  an  article  of  food  for 
the  masses;  and,  besides,  it  requires  great  care  for  three  or  four  mouths 
until  it  cau  be  placed  in  the  rivers. 

The  idea  of  introducing  the  shad  in  Germany,  therefore,  soon  sug- 
gested itself,  a fish  which,  as  I said  before,  was  particularly  suited  for 
artificial  hatching.  Attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  ; the  first,  at 
my  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  second,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Liudemann.  in  Bremen,  by  Professor  Baird.  The  object  was  almost 
obtained.  One  hundred  thousand  young  shad,  accompanied  by  com- 
petent persons,  were  sent  over  by  Professor  Baird,  who  desired  to  meet 
our  wishes  with  his  usual  liberality.  These  fish  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Southampton  alive,  but  all  died  before  they  got  to  Bremen. 
Professor  Baird  thereupon  proposed  that  we  should  get  one  of  our 
swiftest  war-steamers  for  transporting  shad  ; but  I must  confess  that  1 
did  not  venture  to  ask  our  admiralty  for  a ship.  Besides,  I had  formed 
another  plan.  Some  time  ago  I mentioned  the  following  as  the  experi- 
ence of  American  pisciculturists:  “There  is  always  a risk  in  introduc- 
ing foreign  fish ; people  should  first  see  what  they  have  in  their  own 
country.”  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  Germany 
we  have  the  cousin,  yea,  even  the  brother,  of  the  shad  in  our  may-Jish. 
I am  well  aware  that  my  learned  friend  Professor  Peters  has  demon- 
strated the  difference  between  Clupea  cilosa  and  Clupea prce&tabilis ; these 
are  the  Latin  names  for  may-fish  and  shad;  but  he  will  pardon  me  if 
l grant  such  a difference  scientcc , but  not  vita',  that  is,  as  far  as 
our  tongue  and  eyes  are  to  be  regarded.  To  be  entirely  on  the  safe 
side,  I had  a may-fish  from  Wesel  sent  to  the  highest  American  author- 
ity on  this  side  of  the  water;  and  the  verdict  returned  by  this  table-jury, 
selected  in  a very  practical  manner,  was,  “Yes;  this  is  our  shad,  in  as 
far  as  the  North  Sea  can  give  to  it  the  flavor  which  with  us  it  obtains 
from  feeding  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds  of  the  Gulf  Stream.”  My  reso- 
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lution  was  formed  at  once;  our  aim  must  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
may-fish,  just  as  the  number  of  shad  has  been  increased  in  America; 
to  increase  its  number  in  the  Rhine,  and  to  place  large  numbers  of  young 
may-fish  in  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  from  both  of  which  rivers  they  can 
go  to  the  North  Sea  to  seek  their  food.  In  both  of  these  rivers  it  occurs 
occasionally,  although  there  is  no  protection  for  it  whatever. 

The  question  remains  to  be  answered  whether  the  Baltic  can  supply 
sufficient  food  for  this  fish,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Baltic  could  be  stocked  with  may-fish. 

The  attempts  made  during  the  last  two  summers  to  cultivate  this  fish 
were  unfortunately  not  successful.  All  our  efforts  will  remain  very  un- 
certain, unless  we  can  induce  the  Dutch  to  make  a short  pause  in  their 
barring  of  the  Rhine,  at  least  for  some  hours  every  week  during  the 
season  when  these  fish  migrate.  But  this  coming  summer  1 certainly 
look  for  some  successful  results,  since  our  energetic  colleague,  Mr. 
Eckardt,  who  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  his  piscicultural  efforts, 
has  promised  to  devote  some  weeks  entirely  to  these  experiments.  He 
has  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  this  day  in  this  glass  vessel  which 
you  see  here  hundreds  of  live  Blaufelchen  from  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  Marcenas  from  the  Madue  Lake.  If  we  are  successful,  and  why 
should  we  not  hope  for  it  ? the  may -fish  will  become  with  us,  as  the  shad 
in  America,  a great  benefactor  of  the  masses  of  our  population. 

The  highly  praised  American  whitefish  ( Coregonus  alb  us ) also  finds  his 
near  relation  in  the  beautiful  species  of  Coregonus  which  we  have,  the 
Marcena  of  the  Madue  Lake,  the  Schaal  Lake,  and  the  Puls  Lake,  as 
well  as  the  Blaufelclie  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  We  are  able  to 
chronicle  fine  results  obtained  in  this  direction  during  the  last  few 
months.  Mr.  Eckardt  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a large  quantity  of 
well-impregnated  spawn  of  the  Madue  marcena,  and  he  has  distributed 
a good  deal  of  it,  so  that  some  days  ago  we  could  place  several  thou- 
sands of  the  young  fish  in  the  Tegern  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Mr.  Haack,  of  Hiiningen,  could  also  report  very  encouraging  results  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Blaufelchen  in  the  Lake  of  Constance ; and  we 
succeeded  in  placing  about  40,000  of  these  in  this  lake,  and  several 
thousands  in  the  Tegern  Lake.  Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  the  field  of  practical  pisciculture, 
and  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  show  as  great  results  as  America,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  educated  classes  have  so  far  not  taken 
any  great  interest  in  our  efforts,  and  that  the  means  at  our  command 
have  been  very  small.  Let  us  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  an  im- 
provement in  both  respects. 

I may  well  say  with  a feeling  of  pride  that  in  gentlemen  like  von 
dem  Borne,  Eckardt,  Schuster-Freiburg,  Haack-Hiiningeu,  Brussow  of 
Schwerin,  Mohnike  and  Strauss  of  Stolp— just  to  mention  a few  of  the 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  German  presidents  of  piscicultural  in- 
stitutions— we  have  the  guarantee  that  Germany  can  emulate  America 
in  this  respect.  But  this  requires  a good  organization. 
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A central  board,  such  as  in  America  Professor  Baird’s  commission, 
and  in  Germany  the  German  Fishery  Association,  is  by  no  means  super- 
fluous; but,  if  it  is  to  be  really  useful,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  other  associations,  such  as  the  State  commissions  in  America. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  the  formation  of  provincial  associa- 
tions in  Prussia,  as  the  one  iu  the  province  of  Prussia,  with  which  we 
have  already  established  friendly  relations.  Would  it  be  hoping  too 
much  soon  to  see  an  association  in  every  province,  having  its  own  hatch- 
ing-house, distributing  fish  gratuitously,  like  the  one  in  Kew  York? 

Is  there  no  provincial  officer  among  us  who  might  be  induced  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  such  associations? 

I am  not  sufficiently  posted  concerning  such  associations  outside  of 
Prussia;  but  I do  not  hesitate  to  consider  Mecklenburg  very  fortunate 
in  possessing  in  Mr.  Brussow,  of  Schwerin,  a gentleman  who  devotes 
careful  attention  to  all  the  waters  of  his  State,  who  endeavors  to  find  the 
most  suitable  location  for  every  species  of  fish,  who  is  about  to  establish 
six  salmon-ladders,  who  is  just  now  urging  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring every  one  who  rents  a fishery  to  put  a certain  number  of  young  fish 
in  his  waters.  His  labor  has,  so  far,  been  crowned  with  success,  although 
the  sum  at  his  command  is  very  small.  The  finest  fish  of  the  Lake  ol 
Constance,  which  he  has  raised  in  his  hatching-house  and  placed  in 
Mecklenburg  lakes,  have  recently  been  caught  there ; and  the  specimens 
caught  being  particularly  fine,  shows  that  our  more  northern  climate 
does  not  hinder  their  cultivation. 

As  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned,  a great  deal  may  be  expected  from  the 
step  which  the  royal  forest  administration  is  about  to  take.  Piscicul- 
ture is  to  be  taught  theoretically  and  practically  in  both  academies  ol 
forestry.  Think  what  glorious  results  we  will  be  able  to  chronicle  when, 
in  comparatively  few  years,  every  Prussian  forest  officer  of  a higher 
grade  is  skilled  in  the  easy  and  remunerative  process  of  stocking  every 
sheet  of  water  in  his  district  with  suitable  fish. 

Gentlemen,  when  I look  over  this  large  and  illustrious  assembly,  when 
I see  how  the  interest  taken  in  our  work  is  growing  throughout  the  em- 
pire, which,  among  the  rest,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
three  months  our  association  has  received  sixty-one  new  members,  1 
confidently  expect  that  Germany  will  soon  accomplish  something  in  the 
field  of  pisciculture  worthy  of  her  name. 

Gentlemen,  I ask  you  to  give  us  your  assistance,  either  direct  or  in 
direct,  by  taking  an  interest  in  our  work,  and  by  favoring  our  efforts  witli 
your  criticism.  Might,  above  everything,  those  gentlemen  who  will  to 
day  by  this  assembly  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  association  in  the  future  feel  convinced  that  our  great  and  beau 
tiful  German  country  has  the  right  to  demand  that  also  in  this  respect 
its  interests  shall  be  furthered  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
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